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PREFACE. 


THE  present  Volume  embraces  the  period  between  the  4th 
of  April  1733  and  the  22nd  of  February  1737.  The  following 
are  the  Authorities  from  which  the  Materials  are  derived  : 1 . The 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords.  2.  The  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  3.  The  Political  State  of  Europe.  4.  The  His- 
torical Register.  5.  Timberland’s  History  and  Proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  6.  Chandler’s  History  and  Proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  7.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  8.  The 
London  Magazine.  9.  Tindal’s  Continuation  of  Rapin’s  History 
of  England.  10.  Mr.  Coxe’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ; together  with  the  valuable  Original 
Correspondence  and  Authentic  Papers  contained  therein.  And, 
11.  His  Memoirs  of  Horatio,  Lord  Walpole. 

In  the  Preface  to  a former  Volume,  notice  was  taken  of  the 
very  careless  manner  in  which  Chandler  had  compiled  his  Col- 
lection, from  the  Periodical  Publications  of  the  day.  Since  that 
time,  the  Editor  has  met  with  innumerable  proofs  in  confirmation 
of,  his  assertion.  In  some  cases  whole  Speeches,  and  in  others 
whole  Debates,  are  left  out.  Of  the  important  Debate  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  26th  of  February  1734, 
upon  the  Place  Bill,  nearly  one  half  is  omitted : and  this  omission 
has  deceived  Mr.  Coxe  into  the  assertion,  that  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole “ did  not  use  his  influence  on  this  occasion  and  that  he 
“ did  not  even  speak  in  the  Debate,  but  contented  himself  with 
giving  a silent  vote,  as  he  did  on  the  Pension  Bill  whereas,  by 
a reference  to  page  382,  it  will  be  seen,  that  not  only  Sir  Robert, 

. but  his  brother  Horace,  spoke  warmly  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed measure. 

But  in  thus  detecting  the  carelessness  of  Chandler,  it  is  by  no 
means  intended  to  discredit  the  general  accuracy  of  the  Debates 
contained  in  his  Collection.  They  are  taken  from  the  contem- 
porary publications,  such  as  the  Historical  Register,  and  the  Po- 
litical State  of  Great  Britain  ; the  authors  of  which  were  frequently 
supplied  with  notes  and  memorandums  by  members  of  parliament. 
From  the  year  1735,  when  the  Debates  were  no  longer  published 
in  the  Political  State,  the  speeches  were  given  in  the  Gentleman’s 

* See  Coxe’s  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.ii,  p.  253,  Svo  edit.  1800. 
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Magazine  by  Guthrie,  and  in  the  London  Magazine  by  Gordon, 
both  of  whom  attended  in  the  gallery  of  the  House,  and  received 
information  from  members  of  parliament. 

Among  the  Walpole  papers,  Mr.  Coxe  informs  us,  that  he 
found  Minutes  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  speeches  ; and  occasional 
Notes,  taken  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  those  of  other 
members.  In  comparing  those  Minutes  and  Notes  with  the 
speeches  in  Chandler,  lie  says  he  generally  found  the  leading  ex- 
pressions preserved  in  the  debates  ; which  proves  the  authenticity 
of  those  particular  speeches,  and  furnishes  a strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  rest. 

From  the  19tli  of  November  1740  to  the  23rd'  of  February 
1743,  the  debates  in  both  Houses  were  compiled  for  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine  by  Dr.  Johnson.  With  respect  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  debates,  great  doubts  have  arisen. 

Mr.  Boswell  says,  that  the  debates  in  parliament,  which 
were  brought  home  and  digested  by  Guthrie,  whose  memory  was 
very  quick  and  tenacious,  were  sent  by  Cave”  (the  proprietor  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine)  " to  Johnson  for  his  revision  ; and, 
after  some  time,  when  Guthrie  had  attained  to  greater  variety  of 
employment,  and  the  Speeches  were  In  ore  and  more  enriched  by 
the  accession  of  Johnson’s  genius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
do  the’ whole  himself,  from  the  scanty  notes  furnished  by  persons 
employed  to  attend  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Sometimes, 
however,  as  he  himself  told  me,  he  had  nothing  more  communi- 
cated to  him,  than  the  names  of  the  several  Speakers,  and  the 
part  which  they  had  taken  in  the  Debate 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  however,  would  have  us  believe,  that 
the  speeches  given  by  Johnson  were  wholly  fictitious.  He  as- 
serts, that  Johnson  " disapproved  the  deceit  he  was  compelled 
to  practise  : his  notions  of  morality  were  so  strict,  that  he  would 
scarcely  allow  the  violation  of  truth  in  the  most  trivial  instances, 
and  saw,  in  falsehood  of  all  kinds,  a turpitude  that  he  would  never 
be  thoroughly  reconciled  to : and  though  the  fraud  was  perhaps 
not  greater  than  the  fictitious  relations  in  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
Ufopia,  Lord  Bacon’s  Nova  Atlantis,  and  Bishop  Hall’s  Mundus 
Alter  et  Idem,  Johnson  was  not  easy  till  he  had  disclosed  the 
deception. 

" The  above-mentioned  confession  of  Johnson,”  continues 
Sir  John,  e<  was  the  first  that  revealed  the  secret,  that  the  Debates 
inserted  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  were  fictitious  and  com- 


*■  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  1,  p.‘94>  5th  edit.  1807. 
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posed  by  himself.  After  that,  he  was  free,  and  indeed  industrious 
in  the  communication  of  it ; for  being;  informed  that  Dr.  Smollet 
was  writing  the  History  of  England,  he  cautioned  him  not  to  rely 
on  the  Debates  as  given  in  the  Magazine,  for  they  were  not  au- 
thentic, but,  excepting  as  to  their  general  import,  the  work  of  his 
own  imagination.”* 

Here  Sir  John  Hawkins  stops  short  and  changes  his  subject. 
And  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  he  does  so,  without  first 
making  us  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  John- 
son disburthened  his  guilty  mind,  and  “disclosed  the  deception.” 
It  is  still  further  to  be  lamented,  that  Smollet,  thus  forewarned  by 
Johnson,  should  be  so  shamefully  unmindful  of  the  sacred  duties 
of  an  historian,  as  not  only  to  quote  from  these  “ works  of  imagi- 
nation,” but  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy.  On 
the  motion  for  an  Address  in  the  year  1740,  “ the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,”  he  tells  us,  “ spoke  with  an  astonishing  impetuosity  of  elo- 
quence, that  rolled  like  a river  which  had  overflowed  its  banks  and 
deluged  the  whole  adjacent  country  And  in  speaking  of  Lord 
Carteret’s  motion  for  an  Address,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  remove 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his  presence  and  councils  for  ever,  he 
says,  " the  speech  that  ushered  in  this  memorable  motion  would 
not  have  disgraced  a Cicero.  It  was  embellished  with  all  the  or- 
naments of  rhetoric,  and  warmed  with  a noble  spirit  of  patriot  in- 
dignation. The  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Bathurst,  and  his  other 
colleagues,  seemed  to  be  animated  with  uncommon  fervour,  and 
even  inspired  by  the  subject.  A man  of  imagination,  in  reading 
these  speeches,  will  think  himself  transported  into  the  Roman 
senate,  before  the  ruin  of  that  republic.” 

To  be  serious  : Is  it  probable  that  Smollet,  or  that  any  man, 
after  he  had  been  cautioned  by  Johnson,  that  the  debates  as  given 
in  the  Magazines  were  not  to  be  relied  on,  would  have  spoken  of 
them  in  the  above  terms  ? That  the  whole  story  is  a sheer  inven- 
tion, there  is  every  reason  to  believe ; and  it  is  deeply  tp  be  re- 
gretted that  Johnson,  in  lieu  of  the  “ Annales  Ecclesiastici  of  Ba- 
ronius  and  Hollingshed’s  arid  Stowe’s  Chronicles,”  did  not  be- 
queath his  “strict  notions  of  morality,”  and  his  “ disgust  at  the 
K violation  of  truth  in  the  most  trivial  instances”  as  a legacy  to 
his  biographer,  f 

Mr.  Murphy,  too,  though  he  admits  that  few  of  the  Collections 
of  Parliamentary  Debates  can  be  justly  regarded  as  .'much  .more 
authentic  than  Johnson’s  Orations,  and  notices,  that  tlicyhave  re- 
ceived a just  eulogy  by  the  remark  of  competent  judges,  “ how 


* See  Sir  John  Hawkins’s  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  323,  2d.edio  1787. 
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easy  it  was  to  assign  to  every  speaker  his  proper  speech  without 
knowing  the  name,”  yet  speaks  of  them  as  Dramas  which  “ may 
be  perused  by  the  old  who  read  for  amusement  rather  than  in- 
struction;” and  says,  " it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  Johnson 
did  not  give  so  much  what  the  speakers  respectively  said,  as  what 
each  ought  to  have  said.” 

But,  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  Debates  prepared  by  Johnson 
are  unusually  authentic,  and  exhibit  not  only  the  sentiments  deli- 
vered by  the  different  speakers,  but  the  very  language  in  which 
they  were  expressed,  in  so  far  as  that  language  was  not  offensive 
to  the  correctness  of  Johnson’s  judgment,  and  the  classical  ele- 
gance of  his  taste. 

This  fact,  the. Editor  has  ascertained  by  comparing  Johnson’s 
Debates  with  a most  valuable  Manuscript  Volume  of  Debates  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Seckeu,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  appears,  from  his  own  representation 
in  the  manuscript,  to  have  first  taken  down  Notes  of  the  Debates 
in  short- hand,  and  afterwards  written  them  out  at  large. 

This  Manuscript  is  the  property  of  the  Editor.  It  begins  with 
the  report  of  two  short  debates  in  the.  year  1735*,  which  will  be 
found  at  pages  885  and  915  of  the  present  volume.  The  Manu- 
script then  breaks  off;  but  it  recommences  with  the  debate  on. the 
2nd  of  May  1738  concerning  the  Right  of  navigating  the  Ame- 
rican Seas ; and  continues,  with  little  interruption,  down  to  the 
year  1743. 

By  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of  this  Manuscript  into  the 
present  work,  the  Editor  will  be  enabled  to  exhibit  a more  full 
and  faithful  report  of  the  Lords’  Debates  during  the  above  period, 
than  has  ever  yet  been  made  public. 

He  is  likewise  in  possession  of  several  other  authentic  and 
unpublished  manuscripts,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
his  work  ; and  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  soliciting  from  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  Parliamentary  History 
of  England  during  the  very  interesting  times  to  which  he  is  now 
approaching,  the  communication  of  any  similar  documents  of 
which  they  may  be  possessed. 

London, 

Panton- Square, 

Oct.  1,  1811. 


* In  1735  Seeker  was  Bishop  of  Bristol.  In  1737  he  was  translated  to  the 
See  of  Oxford. 
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GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

A.  D.  17SS. 

THE  Excise  Bill  brought  in.]  April 
4-,  1733.  The  Excise  Bill  was  brought 
in,  and  read  a first  time ; after  which,  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  by  his  Majesty’s  com- 
mand, acquainted  the  House,  That  his 
Majesty  consented  to  their  making  such 
alterations  as  they  should  think  fit  for  the 
public  service,  in  relation  to  the  subsidy 
on  Tobacco  then  payable  on  account  of 
his  Majesty’s  Civil  List.  Hereupon  it  was 
objected.  That  some  parts  of  the  said  Bill 
were  not  within  the  Resolutions  of  the 
House,  pursuant  to  which  the  said  Bill  had 
been  ordered  to  be  brought  in ; and  there- 
fore it  was  moved.  That  the  Bill  should 
be  withdrawn  : but  this  passed  in  the  ne- 
gative, by  232  votes  against  176 : then  a 
motion  was  made  for  adjourning,  which 
likewise  passed  in  the  negative  by  237 
votes  against  199:  but  at  last  it  was  re- 
solved, That  the  Bill  should  be  read  a se- 
cond time  on  the  11th  instant,  by  236 
against  200. 

April  5.  A motion  was  made  for  print- 
ing such  a number  of  copies  of  the  said 
Bill,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  use  of 
die  members  of  the  House : but  upon  the 
question’s  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the 
negative  by  128  against  112. 

Petition  of  the  City  of  London  against 
the  Excise  Bill.']  April  10.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common-Council  : 
of  the  City  of  London,  presented  a Peti-  1 
tion  against  the  Excise-bill,  setting  forth  : J 
“ That  the  Petitioners,  on  occasion  of 
the  Bill  depending  in  this  House,  for  re- 
pealing several  subsidies  and  an  Impost  I 

t™*- 


now  payable  on  Tobacco  of  the  Biltish 
Plantations,  and  granting  an  Inland  Duty 
in  lieu  thereof,  presume,  in  all  humility, 
to  express  to  tliis  House,  as  they  have  al- 
ready done  in  some  measure  by  their  re- 
presentation to  their  members,  the  univer- 
sal sense  of  the  city  of  London  concerning 
any  farther  extension  of  the  Laws  of  Ex- 
cise : That  the  burthen  of  Taxes  already 
imposed  on  every  branch  of  Trade,  how- 
ever cheerfully  born,  is  severely  felt ; but 
the  Petitioners  apprehend,  that  this  bur- 
then will  grow  too  heavy  to  be  bom,  if  it 
be  increased  by  such  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive methods  of  levying  and  collecting 
the  Duties,  as  they  are  assured  by  melan- 
choly experience,  that  the  nature  of  all 
Excises  must  necessarily  produce : That 
the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  manufac- 
turers of  this  kingdom,  have  supported 
themselves  under  the  pressure  of  the  Ex- 
cise-Laws now  in  force,  by  the  comfortable 
and  reasonable  expectation,  that  laws, 
which  nothing  but  public  necessity  could 
be  a motive  to  enact,  would  be  repealed  in 
favour  of  the  trade  of  the  nation,  and  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  whenever  that 
motive  should  be  removed ; as  the  Peti- 
tioners presume  it  effectually  is,  by  un- 
disturbed tranquillity  at  home,  and  a gene- 
ral peace  so  firmly  established  abroad: 
That  if  this  expectation  be  entirely  taken 
away ; if  the  Excise-laws,  instead  of  being 
repealed,  are  extended  to  other  species  of 
merchandize  not  yet  excised ; and  a door 
opened  for  extending  them  to  all : the 
Petitioners  cannot,  in  justice  to  themselves, 
to  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  manu- 
fiicturers  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  the 
general  interest  of  their  country,  conceal 
their  apprehension,  that  the  most  fatal 
blow,  which  was  ever  given,  will  be  given 
on  this  occasion,  to  the  trade  and  naviga- 
v offcSfejiampfon  Library  Ilium  nation  I,  nit 
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tion  of  Great  Britain : That  that  great 
spring,  from  which  the  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  public  flows,  will  be  obstructed, 
and  the  mercantile  part  of  the  nation  be- 
come not  only  less  able  to  trade  to  advan- 
tage, but  unwilling  to  trade  at  all ; since 
no  person  who  can  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  a Brjtish  subject  out  of  trade,  even  with 
a small  fortune,  will  voluntarily  renounce 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  those  privi- 
lege^, by  subjecting  himself  to  the  laws  of 
Excise  : That  the  Petitioners  are  able  to 
shew,  that  these  their  apprehensions  are 
founded  both  in  experience  and  in  reason; 
and  therefore  praying,  that  the  House  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  them  by  their  Counsel 
against  the  said  Bill.”* 


* “ The  lord  mayor  of  London,  however, 
contrired  to  obtain  a copy  of  the  Bill,  and  laid  it 
before  the  common  council ; who  resolved  to 
petition  the  House  against  the  Bill,  and  prayed 
to  he  heard  by  counsel.  The  petition  was  pa- 
tronised hy  sir  John  Barnard,  and  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table ; hut  their  being  beard  by  coun- 
cel  was  over-ruled  by  a majority  of  17  ; The 
next  day  similar  applications  were  made  from 
the  towns  of  Nottingham  and  Coventry.  The 
order  of  the  day  being  then  rend,  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  Walpole  moved  that  it 
should  be  postponed  to  the  12th  of  June:  as  it 
was  generally  understood,  that  the  House 
would  adjourn  before  that  day,  it  was  manifest 
that  the  minister  meant  to  abandon  bis  scheme. 
This  mode,  however,  of  dropping  it,  did  not 
please ; they  wanted  it  to  be  rejected  with  some 
severe  animadversion,  but  though  some  hints 
were  thrown  out  to  that  effect,  yet  the  general 
sense  of  the  "House,  which  was  uncommonly 
full,  was  so  apparent  against  it,  that  they  dill 
not  think  it  prudent  to  make  any  specific  mo- 

“ Many  conjectures  have  been  made  on  the 
motive  which,  induced  the  minister  to  abandon 
his  plan ; but  I find  none  so  satisfactory  as  the 
dislike  of  counteracting  the  public  opinion. 
The  decline  of  bis  majority  from  61  on  the  first, 
to  17  on  the  last  division,  affords  no  solution  of 
his  motives,  for  the  intermediate  questions  were 
not  of  so  much  impedance  as  the  first,  and 
though  some  of  his  friends  undoubtedly  from  a 
dread  of  encountering  the  fury  of  a misguided 
.populace,  retired  for  a time  from  the  scene  of 
contest,  I do  not  find,  that  more  than  four  join- 
ed the  standard  of  opposition.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  the  threat  of  farther  desertions 
alarmed  the  minister,  because,  if  bis  partisans 
had  resolved  to  abandon  him,  they  would  have 
united  themselves  with  the  opposition,  and  have 
formed  a constant  majority  in  the  House  against 
him.  An  anecdote  recorded  by  one  of  liis 
friends,  renders  it  still  more  probable,  that  his 
unwillingness  to  carry  any  measure  marked  by 
popular  disapprobation,  was  the  true  motive  of 
bis  COtidUifiirc.l  image  digitised  hy  the  University  o' 


Delate  on  the  Petition  [it 

Debate  on  the  City  Petition.]  This 
Petition  being  brought  up  and  read  at  the 
table. 

Sir  John  Barnard  immediately  rose  up, 
and  shewed  how  much  the  city  and  citizens 
of  London,  as  well  as  all  die  other  trading 
part  of  the  nation,  would  be  affected  by  die 
Bill  for  altering  die  method  of  raising  die 
dudes  payable  upon  Tobacco,  and  how 
just  reasons  they  had  to  insist  upon  be- 
ing heard  by  their  Counsel  against  it;  and 
concluded  with  a motion  for  granting  them 
leave  to  be  heard  by  their  Counsel,  if  they 
thought  fit. 

In  opposition  to  this  motion,  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  Mr.  Win- 


■“  On  the  evening  before  the  report,  sir  Ro- 
bert summoned  a meeting  of  the  principal 
members  w ho  bad  supported  the  Bill.  It  was 
very  largely  attended.  He  reserved  his  own 
opinion  Ull  the  last:  'but  perseven  :;ce  was  the 
unanimous  voice.  It  was  urged  that  all  taxes 
were  obnoxious,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of 
supplies,  if  mobs  were  to  controni  the  legisla- 
ture iu  the  manner  of  raising  them.  When 
sir  Robert  had  heard  them  all,  lie  assured  them, 
1 That  he  was  conscious  of  having  meant  well  ; 
that  iu  die  present  inflamed  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  act  could  not  be  carried  into  execution 
without  an  armed  force ; that  there  would  bo 
an  end  of  the  liberty  of  England,  if  supplies 
were  to  lie  raised  by  the  sword.  If,  therefore, 
the  resolution  was  to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  ha 
would  instantly  request  the  King’s  permission 
to  resign,  for  he  would  not  be  the  minister  to 
enforce  taxes  at  the  expence  of  blood.’  [This 
anecdote  is  mentioned  in  “ Historical  Remarks 
on  the  Taxation  of  free  States,”  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  White,  member  for  Retford,  who 
lived  in  friendship  with  sir  Robert  Walpole.] 

“Though  the  House  did  not  rise,  as  was 
expected  before  tbe  19th  of  June,  yet  they  ad- 
journed over  that  day,  so  that  the  Tobacco 
bill  was  dropt",  and  the  Wine  bill  was  never 
brought  forward.  The  defeat  of  this  proposi- 
tion was  celebrated  in  London,  and  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  a great  national  vic- 
tory. Bonfires  were  made,  effigies  burnt, 
cockades  were  generally  worn,  inscribed  with 
the  motto  of  ‘ Liberty,  Property,  and  no  Ex- 
cise ;’  the  Monument  was  illuminated,  aud 
every  demonstration  given  of  exuberant  triumph 
and  excessive  joy.  The  university  of  Oxford 
gave  into  the  same  tolly,  and  carried  their  re- 
joicings to  a most  indecent  excess.  Tha 
gownsmen  joined  and  encouraged  tbe  mob,  ja- 
cobitical  cries  resounded  through  the  town,  and 
three  days  passed  in  this  disgraceful  manner 
before  the  vice  chancellor  and  proctors  could 
restore  tranquillity.”  Coxe’s  Walpole. 

“ Whitehall,  April  IStb,  1733.  I have  nl- 
teady  rqcqra* iikteA  iyiuirv.tix.K3ll eacy  w ith  the 


5]  against  the  Excise  Bill. 

nington,  Mr.  Talbot,  sir  Philip  Yorke,  sir 
William  Yonge,  and  Mr.  Henry  Pelham, 
insisted,  That  it  had  always  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House,  never  to  receive  any 
Petitions,  and  much  less  to  admit  Counsel 
to  be  heard,  against  any  Bill  for  imposing 
taxes  upon  the  subject ; for  that  if  any 
such  thing  were  to  be  admitted,  it  would 
be  impossible  ever  to  pass  any  such  Bill, 
because  there  would  be  so  many  different 
petitions  presented  against  it,  by  those 
who  were  to  be  subject  thereto,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hear  counsel  sepa- 
rately upon  every  such  Petition,  within  the 
usual  time  of  the  continuance  of  one  ses- 
sion of  parliament : And  that  in  refusing 
to  admit  Counsel  to  be  heard,  there  could 
be  no  inconvenience,  because  every  man, 
and  every  body  of  men,  had  their  repre- 
sentatives in  that  House,  who  certainly 


scheme  of  turniug  the  Customs  upon  Tobac- 
co and  Wine  into  an  Excise,  and  with  the  pro- 
gress which  a hill  for  this  purpose,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  Tobacco,  was  making  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nothing  certainly  could 
be  better  calculated  tor  a considerable  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue,  without  laying  any  ad- 
J:*-' — ‘ <— •— gthetrauds 


would  have  given  an  opportunity  to  take  off  the 
land-tax  inUrely.  But  the  misrepresentations 
of  this  design,  artfully  spread  over  the  kingdom, 
bad  raised  so  much  dissatisfaction,  that  the 
sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  aldermen  and  many  substantial 
merchants  and  traders,  attended  the  House 
with  a Petition  from  the  common  couucil 
against  it : and  there  was  reason  to  expect  like 
deputations  from  many  other  corporations : so 
that,  considering  the  trouble  it  would  have 

Siven  during  the  sessions,  and  the  clamour  that 
ad  been  raised,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
drop  it,  in  the  manner  that  such  proposaishave 
usually  been  as  were  intended  for  the  public 
good,  but,  from  unforeseen  accidents  or  other 
circumstances,  proved  unseasonable,  or  diffi- 
cult to  be  put  in  execution.  It  was  accordingly 
moved  yesterday,  by  those  who  brought  in  the 
bill,  to  adjourn  the  second  reading  of  it  to  the 
12th  day  of  June  next,  before  which  time,  in 
all  probability,  the  parliament  will  rise ; upon 
which  the  opposite  party,  taking  courage,  pro- 
posed the  rejecting  the  hill.  Yet,  though  the 
bringing  this  to  a question  met  with  encourage- 
ment instead  of  any  opposition,  they  did  not 
think  fit  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  beiug  sensible 
how  great  a majority  would  have  appeared 
against  them  in  so  full  a House  as  there  was 
upon  this  occasion : anil  so  the  first  motion, 
for  putting  off  the  reading  of  the  bill,  was  car- 
ried without  any  division.”  De  la  Faye  to  the 
•url  of  WaldegraTe:  Coxe’s  Walpole. 


would  represent  their  case  to  the  House, 
if  any  particular  hardship  was  to  be  put 
ujton  them  by  any  bill  then  before  the 

In  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Sandys,  Mr. 
(ribbon,  Mr.  Bootle,  Mr.  Pulteney,  sir 
William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Walter  Plutner, 
Mr.  Ileatlicote,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  re- 
plied, That  the  House  had  never  pre- 
tended to  any  general  custom  of  refusing 
Petitions,  except  against  those  bills  which 
were  called  Money-Bills,  that  was  to  say, 
such  bills  as  were  brought  in  for  raising 
money  for  the  current  service  of  the  year ; 
and  that  even  as  to  them  there  were  many 
precedents,  where  the  House  had  admitted 
-the  parties,  whom  they  thought  to  have 
a real  interest  therein,  to  be  heard  by 
their  counsel  against  the  passing  of  such  > 
bills:  That  the  admitting  of  counsel  even 
in  such  cases  could  never  prevent  the 
passing  of  such  bills,  because  the  House 
could  always  order  all  parties  petitioning 
to  be  heard  at  one  time ; and  could  give 
such  directions,  that  it  would  never  take 
up  many  days  to  hear  every  thing,  that 
could  be  objected  by  every  one  of  the 
parties  petitioning:  That  though  every 
part  of  the  nation  had  their  representatives 
in  that  House,  yet  it  was  well  known,  that 
speaking  in  public  was  a talent  that  every 
man  was  not  endowed  with,  from  whence 
it  might  happen,- that  the  particular  per- 
sons, or  part  of  the  nation,  to  be  aggrieved 
by  what  was  passing  in  the  House,  might 
not  have  any  such  members  as  were  pro- 
per to  lay  their  case  fully  and  clearly  be- 
fore the  House ; and  that  therefore,  even 
as  to  Money-Bills,  it  was  proper  to  admit 
parties  to  be  heard  against  them,  when  it 
appeared  that  they  were  very  particularly 
interested  therein : And  that  as  to  the 
case  then  before  them,  there  was  not  die 
least  pretence  for  refusing  the  desire  of 
the  Petition,  because  the  Bill,  against 
which  it  was  presented,  was  no  Money- 
bill  : for  it  was  granted  by  the  advocates 
for  the  bill ; it  was  even  insisted  on  as  the 
greatest  argument  for  it,  that  there  were 
no  new  duties  to  be  imposed ; that  it  was 
a bill  onlv  for  altering  the  method  of  col- 
lecting the  taxes  already  imposed;  and 
therefore  it  could  never  be  pretended,  that 
there  was  any  practice  or  custom  of  the 
House  for  refusing  to  admit  parties  in- 
terested to  be  heard  against  such  a bill : 
That  if  there  had  been  such  a custom  in- 
troduced, it  ought  not  to  be  observed, 
especially  when  such  a considerable  body, 
as  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
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council  of  the  city  of  London,  come  with 
an  humble  Petition  to  be  heard  against  a 
bill,  which  they  thought  would  not  only 
be  highly  injurious  to  them  in  particular, 
but  destructive  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  whole  nation. 

In  this  debate  there  were  many  pre- 
cedents brought  by  Mr.  Sandys,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, and  Mr.  Bootle,  where  the  House 
had  received  Petitions,  and  admitted  coun- 
sel to  be  heard  against  Money-Bills: 
There  were  likewise  precedents  brought 
by  sir  William  Yonge,  and  Mr.  Win- 
rnngton,  where  the  same  had  been  re- 
fused. Then  the  question  being  put,  for 
allowing  the  Petitioners  to  be  heard  by 
their  counsel  against  the  bill,  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  negative,  by  214  against  197. 
After  which  it  was  ordered,  that  the  said 
Petition  should  lie  upon  the  table,  until 
tlie  said  bill  should  be  read  a second  time. 

April  11.  A Petition  of  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen, and  common  council  of  the  town 
of  Nottingham,  against  the  Excise-Bill, 
was  presented  to  the  House,  read,  and 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table : after  this  a 
Petition  of  the  city  of  Coventry  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  read,  and  likewise 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  moves  for  putting 
off,  for  two  months,  the  second  reading  of 
the  Excise  Bill.']  Then  the  order  of  the 
day  being  read  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  said  Bill,  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  was 
ordered  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Requests 
and  the  other  usual  places,  and  summon 
the  members  there  to  attend  the  service 
of  the  House ; and  he  being  returned,  in- 
stead of  reading  the  Bill  a second  time,  a 
motion  was  made  by  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
That  the  said  Bill  should  be  read  a second 
time  upon  the  12th  of  June.  Though,  by 
this  motion,  it  evidently  appeared  that  the 
Bill  was  designed  to  be  dropt ; yet  some 
members,  who  had  from  the  beginning 
appeared  strenuously  against  it,  were  for 
having  it  rejected : but.  this  proposition 
did  not  come  to  a question,  so  mat  the 
first  motion  was  agreed  to  without  oppo- 
sition. 

Complaint  made  to  the  House  by  several 
Members,  who  had  voted  for  the  Excise- 
Bill,  of  their  being  insulted  by  the  Popu- 
lace.] April  12.  Complaint  was  made  to 
the  House  by  several  members,  who  had 
voted  in  favour  of  the  Excise-Bill,  that  a 
tumultuous  crowd  of  people  had  been  as- 
sembled i^ether^U^.m^.  Jj>e^e  a#(lp 


he  Excise  Bill  relinquished.  [8 

several  days  during  the  session,  in  the 
Court  of  Requests,  and  other  avenues  to 
the  House ; and  that  they  themselves  and 
several  other  members  of  the  House  had 
been,  in  their  return  from  the  House,  me- 
naced, insulted,  and  assaulted,  by  a tu- 
multuous crowd  of  people  in  most  of  the 
passages  to  the  House. 

Hereupon  it  was  resolved  nem.  con.  1. 
“ That  the  assaulting,  insulting,  or  me- 
nacing any  Member  of  the  House,  in 
coming  to  or  going  from  the  House,  or 
upon  the  account  of  his  behaviour  in  par- 
liament, is  an  high  infringement  of  the 
Privilege  of  the  House  ; a most  outrage- 
ous and  dangerous  violation  of  the  rights 
of  parliament ; and  a high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor. 2.  That  the  assemblingand  com- 
ing of  any  number  of  persons  in  a riotous, 
tumultuous,  and  disorderly  manner  to  the 
House,  in  order  either  to  hinder  or  pro- 
mote the.  passing  of  any  Bill,  or  other 
matter  depending  before  the  House,  is  an 
high  infringement  of  the  Privilege  of  the 
House ; is  destructive  of  the  freedom  and 
constitution  of  parliament ; and  an  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor.  8.  That  the  in- 
citing and  encouraging  any  number  of 
persons  to  come  in  a riotous,  tumultuous, 
and  disorderly  manner  to  the  House,  in 
order  either  to  hinder  or  promote  the 
passing  of  any  Bill  or  other  matter  de- 

f lending  before  the  House,  is  an  high  in- 
ringement  of  the  Privilege  of  this  House ; 
is  destructive  of  the  freedom  and  consti- 
tution of  parliament ; and  an  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor.” 

Then  it  was  ordered,  1.  “ That  the 
members  for  the  city  of  London,  do  sig- 
nify the  said  Resolutions  to  the  lord 
mayor.  2.  That  the  members  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  do  signify  the  said 
Resolutions  to  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex. 
3.  That  the  members  for  Westminster,  do 
signify  the  said  Resolutions  to  the  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster.” 

The  Excise  Bill  relinquished.]  April 
13.  This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  farther  of 
the  most  proper  methods  for  the  better 
security  and  improvement  of  the  Duties 
and  Revenues,  then  charged  on  and  made 
payable  from  Tobacco  and  Wines,  a mo- 
tion was  made,  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  the  said  Committee,  on  the  14th 
of  June ; and  the  question  being  put  on 
the  said  motion,  it  was  resolved  in  the 


9]  A Petition  from  the  Dealers  in  Coffee,  8fC.  A.  D.  1733.  flO 


Resolution,  that  part  of  the  Excise-Scheme, 
wliich  related  to  the  Duties  on  Wines, 
was  entirely  laid  aside. 

A Committee  of  21  Members  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the.  Frauds  of  the  Customs .] 
April  19.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perry, 
the  House  resolved,  new.  con.  That  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  Customs. 
Then  it  was  farther  resolved,  That  the 
number  of  the  said  Committee  be  twenty- 
one,  to  be  chosen  by  ballotting. 

A Petition  from  the  Dealers  in  Coffee, 
Tea,  and  Chocolate,  against  the  Excise- 
Laws,  relating  to  those  Commodities.'] 
April  20.  A Petition  of  the  druggists, 
grocers,  and  others  dealing  in  coft’ee,  tea, 
and  chocolate,  was  presented  to  the 
House,  and  read ; setting  forth,  “ That  by 
an  Act  of  the  10th  year  of  King  George 
L intitled,  ‘ An  Act  for  repealing  the  du- 

* ties  therein  mentioned,  payable  upon 

* coffee,  &c.  imported,  ana  for  granting 
‘ certain  inland  duties  in  lieu  thereof,  &c.’ 
the  Petitioners  were  made  to  hope,  that 
the  duties  arising  from  the  said  commodi- 
ties would  be  better  secured,  and  the 
interest  of  the  fair  trader  better  sup- 
ported : but  that  the  Petitioners  had 
found  themselves,  from  fatal  experience, 
subjected  to  laws  most  oppressive  and  in- 
jurious to  trade ; were  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  Juries ; subjected  to  the  judicial 
determination  of  commissioners,  and  to 
the  inquisition  and  inspection  of  persons 
unknown  to  them,  wno  entered  their 
houses  at  pleasure,  and  to  whom  they  were 
made  accountable  for  all  their  dealings ; 
and  after  having  paid  duty  for  their  goods, 
had  not  liberty  to  sell  die  same  without 
permits  from  the  officers  of  excise,  ex- 
pressing the  names  and  places  of  abode 
of  the  buyers  and  sellers ; to  the  great 
damage  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  ex- 
posing the  extent  and  circumstances  of 
their  trade  to  the  said  officers,  and  to 
whomsoever  they  thought  fit  to  communi- 
cate die  same ; were  subject  to  severe  for- 
feitures for  errors  or  neglect  of  entries  in 
their  books,  which  were  absolutely  una- 
voidable ; and  were  moreover,  by  a clause 
in  an  act  of  the  11th  of  king  George  I. 
liable  to  be  examined  upon  oath  touching 
the  entries  in  their  books,  and  in  case  of 
neglect  or  refusal  were  subject'  to  heavy 
fines : That  by  these  grievances  the  pe- 
titioners, as  they  conceived,  were  in  a 
worse  condition  than  any  of  his  Majesty’s 


subjects;  and  that  the  clandestine  im- 
ortation  of  tea  was  never  at  a greater 
eight  dian  at  the  present  time,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  revenue,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  fair  traders,  who  only  were  subject  to 
those  oppressive  laws;  therefore  praying 
diat  the  House  would  give  them  such'  re- 
lief, as  to  their  great  wisdom  should  seem 
meet.” 

Then  a motion  being  made,  and  the 

S[uestion  put,  That  the  Petition  be  re- 
erred to  a Committee  of  the  whole 
House  ; it  passed  in  the  negative,  by  250 
against  150. 

Names  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Frauds  of  the  Customs.] 
April  25.  The  lord  Vere  Beauclerck  re- 
ported the  names  of  the  Committee,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Frauds  and 
Abuses  in  the  Customs,  viz.  sir  John 
Cope,  bart.  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  sir  William 
Clayton,  bart.  Mr.  Stephen  Fox,  Mr. 
Edgcombe,  Mr.  Henry  relhain,  sir  John 
Heatbcote,  bart.  sir  Philip  Yorke,  Mr. 
Clayton,  Mr.  Anthony  Lowther,sir  George 
Oxenden,  bart.  Mr.  Talbot,  gen.  Wade, 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Pembrokeshire,  Mr. 
Duncan  Forbes,  sir  Tho.  Frankland,  bart. 
Mr.  Winnington,  lord  Hervey,  Mr.  Dod- 
dington,  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  and  sir 
William  Yonge,  bart.  every  one  of  whom 
had  voted  for  the  Excise-Scheme:  but 
there  having  been  two  principal  lists  pre- 
pared on  this  occasion,  the  following  are 
the  Names  of  those  Members  who  were 
proposed  on  the  contrary  side,  every  one 
of  whom  voted  against  the  Excise  Scheme. 
Mr.  Walter  Plumer,  sir  John  Barnard, 
Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Sandys, 
lord  Limerick,  lord  Morpeth,  Mr.  aider- 
man  Perry,  Mr.  William  Pulteney,  Mr. 
H.  Furnese,  sir  Edward  Stanley,  bart. 
Mr.  Thomas  Wyndham,  sir  Francis  Child, 
knt.  Mr.  Robert  Duudas,  sir  William 
Wyndham,  bart.  Mr.  George  Compton, 
Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  Mr.  Edward  Harley, 
Mr.  William  Noel,  sir  John  Hynde  Cot- 
ton, bart.  sir  Thomas  Saunders  Seabright, 
bart.* 


* “ Whitehall,  April  26,  17SS.  I have  al- 
rcaily  given  vonr  excellency  an  account  of  the 
proposal  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  opposite  party  for  a committee  to  he  cho- 
sen by  ballot,  to  inquire  into  Frauds  in  the 
Customs.  They  thought  they  had  thereby 
brought  the  court  into  this  dilemma  : if  the 
motion  hail  been  rejected,  it  would  have  been 
said,  that  the  ministry  durst  not  stand  the  in- 
quiry. into  facts  they  had  laid  down  as  the 


II]  6 GEORGE  II. 

Report  of  the  Committee  op  the 
House  of  Commons  relating  to  the 
Charitable  Corporation.]  April  27. 
The  Commons  proceeded  to  take  into 
consideration  the  Report  from  the  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  Petition  of  the  Pro- 


principle  upon  which  the  Excise  bill  was  tn  be 
foumled ; if  it  was  carried  that  a committee 
should  be  chosen  by  ballolting,  the  gentlemen 
in  opposition  hare  given  out  so  often,  that  those 
who  voted  for  the  court  did  it  against  their jeal 
sentiments,  merely  for  self  interest,  that  they 
had  talked  themselves  into  a belief  of  it,  and 
had  great  hopes  that  a committee,  chosen  in 
this  manner,  would  have  been  to  their  mind  ; 
and  then  it  is  easy  to  guess  how  this  inquisi- 
tion would  have  been  managed,  anil  that  they 
would  have  earned  it  higher  thau  to  the  mer- 
chants and  the  officers  of  the  customs,  who 
have  so  near  a relation  to  the  treasury. 

“ On  Tuesday  the  ballot  came  on  : a matter 
indeed  of  greater  consequence  than  even  the 
Excise  Bill  itself.  Every  member  was  to  give 
his  vote,  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  left  intirely  to 
follow  his  own  natural  inclinations,  or  if  you 
will  have  it  so,  the  opinion  he  might  have  of 
the  duration  of  the  present  ministry,  after  such 
a shock  as  the  affair  of  the  Excise  might  be 
thought  to  have  given  it  Both  sides  acted  a 
manly  part  in  one  respect : their  respective 
lists  did  not  contain  names  of  auy  whose  affec- 
tions cither  way  might  be  doubted,  but  all 
staunch  men  and  the  chief  of  their  party,  such 
os  Mr.  Pelham,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Attorney 
and  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  on  one  side ; sir 
William  Wymlham,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr.  Sandys, 
and  sir  John  Barnard,  on  the  other  side,  who 
did  not  even  leave  out  alderman  Perry,  though 
his  concern  in  the  tobacco  trade  might  make 
him  he  looked  upon  as  not  a very  proper  exa- 
miner in  such  a cause.  The  event  was,  that  1 
the  court  list,  as  it  was  called,  was  carried  by 
a majority  of  85.  And  so  well  did  those  who 
voted  it  stick  bv  one  another,  that  of  the  2 1 
chosen,  he  that  had  most  votes  for  hiqj  (which 
were  294)  had  hut  10  more  than  him  who  had 
least.  The  highest  number  of  the  opposite  list 
was  209,  and  the  lowest  191 ; so  there  were  18 
men  of  their  party,  and  but  10  of  the  court, 
that  did  not  put  into  the  glass  plum-lists,  that 
is,  vote  for  every  one  of  the  persons  recom- 
mended to  them.  As  this  committee  will  now 
literally  answer  the  end  of  their  being  appoint- 
ed, there  are  materials  ready  for  them,  which 
had  been  collected  on  account  of  the  Excise 
Bill.  We  now  look  upon  all  the  troublesome 
part  of  the  sessions  to  be  over,  and  hope  for  a 
speedy  conclusion  of  it.”  De  la  Faye  to  the 
earl  of  Waldegrave : Coxe’s  Walpole. 

“ Notwithstanding  Walpole's  defeat,  the  op- 
position still  laboured  under  two  gross  mis- 
takes : the  first  was,  that  many  members  who 
promoted  the  Bdl,  had  voted  in  contradiction 
to  their  re^.-^i^iment^from  ^lf  jpttpest.^  apd  ^ 


Wj 

prietors  of  the  Charitable  Corporation  for 
relief  of  industrious  Poor,  by  assisting  them 
with  small  sums  of  money,  upon  pledges, 
at  legal  interest,  assembled  in  a general 
court,  was  referred.  And  the  said  Report 
was  read,  as  follows: 


the  second,  that  the  King  did  not  cordially  sup- 
port the  minister,  but  waited  only  for  a favour- 
able opportunity  of  removing  him.  They  had 
the  mortification  however  to  be  fully  unde- 
ceived in  these  opinions.  A sufficient  proof 
that  they  had  undervalued  the  number  of  those 
members  who  were  attached  to  the  minister 
soon  appeared,  upon  a motion  for  appointingby  , 
ballot  a committee  to  euquire  into  the  Frauds 
in  the  Customs.  This  proposal  was  intended 
to  reduce  the  minister  to  a dilemma.  If  it  had 
been  rejected,  it  would  have  been  said,  that  he 
durst  not  stand  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  which 
he  had  laid  down  as  the  principle  on  which  the 
Excise  Bill  was  founded : if  it  was  carried, 
great  hopes  were  entertained,  that  iu  chusing  a 
committee  by  ballot,  many  of  those  members 
who  they  believed  had  supported  the  minister 
from  a dread  of  incurring  his  displeasnre, 
would  venture  to  give  tlieir  votes  in  favour  of  • 
their  list,  in  preference  to  the  court  list,  when 
it  would  not  be  known  for  which  list  each  par- 
ticular person  gave  his  vote.  No  opposition 
being  made,  a ballot  took  place,  and  a warm 
contest  ensued  ; each  side  acted  an  open  aud 
manly  part.  Their  respective  lists  contained 
the  names  of  those  only  who  were  staunch 
friends,  and  the  court  list  was  carried  by  a ma- 
jority of  85.  Tiiis  decisive  victory  pul  an  end 
to  the  efforts  and  hopes  of  opposition  for  this 
session  of  parliament. 

“They  were  no  less  undeceived  in  their 
opinion,  that  the  King  did  not  cordially  sup- 
port the  minister.  Some  persons  of  great  con- 
sequence, had  also  about  this  period  joined  op- 
position, aud  this  defection  was  increased  from 
an  idea  which  generally  prevailed  .that  the  credit 
of  Walpole  was  declining,  and  his  disgrace 
certain.  In  the  House  of  Peers,  the  opposition 
which  had  been  rendered  formidable  hv  the 
junction  oflord  Carteret,  was  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  defection  of  several  who  enjoy- 
ed very  profitable  posts  under  the  crown : The 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  lord  steward  of  the  hous- 
hold,  the  earl  of  Burlington,  captain  of  the 
band  of  pensioners,  lord  Clinton,  lord  oft.be 
bed  chamber,  and  three  Scotch  peers,  the  duke 
of  Montrose,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  the  ebrl 
of  Stair,  vice  admiral,  and  the  earl  of  Marcli- 
mont,  lord  register.  To  these  were  added, 
lord  Cobhara,  colonel  of  the  King’s  regiment  of 
horse,  and  the  duke  of  Boltou,  colonel  of  the 
King's  regiment  of  horse  guards.  Many  of 
thes&had  influenced  tlieir  friends  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  particularly  the  threeliro- 
tliers  of  lord  Chesterfield,  had  voted  against  the 
Excise  Bill.  It  was  generally  believed,  that 
the  number  and  consequence  of  these  peers 
^voyld^reviciit  th^^iniuis^^ijcp^  venturing  to 
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REPORT,  from  the  Committee  to 
whom  the  Petition  of  the  Pro. 
prietors  of  the  CHARITABLE 
CORPORATION,  for  Relief  of  in- 
dustrious Poor,  by  assisting  them  with 
small  Sums  upon  Pledges  at  legal 
Interest,  assembled  in  their  General 
Court,  was  referred. 

Your  Committee  proceeded,  in  the  first 
place,  to  inquire  what  loss  had  been  sus- 
tained by  tliis  Corporation,  and  find,  that 
by  a Report  made  from  a Committee  to 
this  House,  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
the  loss  was  computed  to  be  on  the  15th 
day  of  February,  1731,  421,825/.  6s.  9 id. 
that  by  a Report  made  to  this  House  this 
session,  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session,  inti- 
tuled, 4 An  Act  for  appointing  Commis- 


rernove  them,  and  that  the  Kiug  would  not 
consent  to  their  dismission  or  resignation.  But 
the  event  proved  otherwise.  On  the  11th  of 
April  the  Excise  Bill  was  abandoned  ; and  on 
the  13th,  as  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  com- 
pany with  lord  Scarborough,  was  going  up  the 
great  stair-case  of  the  palace  at  St.  James’s,  he 
was  informed  by  a servant  of  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton, that  his  master  wanted  to  see  him  on  busi- 
ness of  the  greatest  importance ; on  returning 
home  the  duke  of  Grafton  waited  on  him,  and 
acquainted  him  that  he  was  come  by  the  King’s 
command  to  require  the  surrender  of  the  white 
stall',  which  was  immediately  delivered.  The 
dismission  of  Chesterfield  was  followed  by  the 
removal  of  Montrose,  the  earls  of  Stair,  Bur- 
lington, and  Marchmont,  and  lord  Clinton. 
The  resentment  of  the  minister  was  carried  so 
far,  that  lord  Cobham  and  the  duke  of  Bolton 
were  even  deprived  of  their  regiments. 

44  The  authority  ofthe  minister  was  also  fully 
proved  by  the  nomination  of  his  confidential 
friends  to  the  vacant  offices,  among  whom  the 
earl  of  Hay  was  most  conspicuous.  His  son, 
lord  Walpole,  was  also  made  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Devon,  in  the  room  of  lord  Clin- 
ton, and  all  doubts  of  his  superior  influence  in 
the  cabinet,  were  removed  by  the  appointment 
of  sir  Charles  Wager  to  the ’office  of  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  vacant  by  the  death  of  lord 
Torrington,  which  took  place  in  June.  His 
power  on  this  occasion  was  far  more  evident, 
because  there  was  no  instance,  since  the  acces- 
sion ofthe  House  of  Brunswick,  that  a com- 
moner was  raised  to  that  high  office,  and  be- 
cause George  the  Second  had  a strong  predilec- 
tion for  persons  of  rank,  and  had  often  been  in- 
formed, that  the  family  of  sir  Charles  Wager 
was  not  sufficiently  distinguished.”  Coxe’s 


4 sioners  for  taking,  stating,  and  deter- 
4 mining  all  the  claims  and  demands  of  the 
4 creditors  of  the  Charitable  Corporation,* 
the  loss  is  stated  to  be  487,895/.  14s.  lOirf. 
to  make  good  which,  there  appears  to  be 
by  the  said  Report,  only  36,411/.  Os.  3d. 
besides  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  effects  of  George  Robinson  and  Jolm 
Thomson,  (which  as  stated  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  will  produce  nothing)  and 
the  securities  of  William  Tench  and  Jere- 
miah Wainwright,  late  cashiers  to  the  said 
Corporation. 

The  reason  of  tile  loss  appearing  greater 
this  year  than  the  last,  your  Committee 
apprehend,  is  owing  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  valuation  of  the  goods  pledged, 
and  what  they  sold  for;  the  expences  of 
the  Corporation  since  that  time ; and  the 
insufficiencies  of 'the  securities  of  George 
Robinson  and  John  Thomson. 

Your  Committee  directed  the  accompt* 
ants  of  the  said  Corporation  to  lay  before 
them  a state  of  their  debts  and  effects  to 
the  28th  day  of  March  1733,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  the  loss  sustained  by  die 
said  Corporation  on  the  said  day,  was 
487,895/.  14s.  lOfyL  to  answer  which 
there  remains  in  money  and  effects 
34,150/.  13s.  If d. ; so  that  die  net  loss  to 
the  said  Corporation  is  458,745/.  Is.  9$d., 
except  what  may  be  recovered  of  die  ef- 
fects of  George  Robinson  and  John  Thom- 
son, and  the  securities  of  the  officers ; of 
which  your  Committee  can  make  no  esti- 
mate. 

Your  Committee  find,  that  by  their 
cliarter  dated  the  22nd  day  of  December, 
1707,  they  were  impoiverea  to  raise  a fund 
not  exceeding  80,000/.  and  to  lend  out  the 
same  for  relief  of  industrious  poor,  upon 
goods,  wares,  pawns,  and  pledges,  as 
should  be  desired ; that  by  three  subse- 
quent licences,  die  said  capital  was  in- 
creased to  600,000/. 

Your  Committee  then  proceeded  to  in- 
quire, by  what  arts,  means,  and  contri- 
vances. this  Corporation  could  possibly  be 
defrauded  of  so  large  a sum : And  find, 

That,  by  the  Charter,  seven  persons 
were  appointed  a committee  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  said  Corporation,  subject 
to  the  controul  of  a general  court. 

That,  till  the  26th  day  of  October,  1725, 
little  business  was  done ; but,  on  the  said 
day,  a new  committee  was  chosen,  consist- 
ing of  sir  Robert  Sutton,  sir  John  Meres, 
Dennis  Bond,  esq.,  Archibald  Grant,  esq., 
(now  sir  Archibald),  Joseph  Gascoigne, 
esq.,  sir  Fisher  Tench,  and  W.  Oaker,  esq. 
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That  under  colour  of  a Resolution  of  a 
General  Court  the  2nd  day  of  November, 
1725,  the  said  Committee  took  upon  them 
(contrary  to  their  Charter)  to  appoint 
officers,  and  to  make  orders  for  the  direc- 
tion and  management  of  their  affairs,  with- 
out communicating  the  same  to,  or  having 
the  approbation  of  general  courts;  and 
that  though  an  oath  was  appointed  to  be 
taken  by  the  several  officers,  it  does  not 
appear  the  same  was  ever  administered  by 
the  Committee  to  any  of  them. 

That,  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1726, 
eleven  persons  were  chosen  by  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  to  be  assistants  to  the  Commit- 
tee; and  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1726, 
the  powers  given  to  the  assistants  as  report- 
ed from  a court  of  Committee,  were 
agreed  to. 

Your  Committee  observe,  that  these 
persons  were  chosen,  and  continued  to  act 
with  equal  authority  with  the  Committee, 
without  having  any  warrant  by  their  Char- 
ter for  so  doing. 

That,  on  the  18th  day  of  November, 
1725,  John  Thomson  was  chosen  by  the 
said  Committee  chief  warehouse-keeper  to 
the  said  Corporation  at  the  house  in  Fen- 
church  street ; and  soon  after  an  assistant 
warehouse-keeper,  and  a sufficient  clerk, 
were  appointed,  and  Mr.  Clarke  was  chosen 
surveyor  of  the  warehouses. 

That,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1726,  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  surveyor  of  the  warehouses, 
was  ordered  to  give  an  account  of  his  par- 
ticular observations  on  each  parcel  weekly 
to  the  Committeee. 

That  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1726, 
Mr.  Clark,  surveyor  of  the  warehouses,  was 
desired  to  bring  in  his  observations  in  writ- 
ing, upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  value  of 
some  of  the  pledges,  upon  which  money 
had  been  lent  at  the  house  in  Fenchurch 
Street,  in  the  same  method  he  had  made 
them  on  the  pledges  at  the  house  in  Spring 
Garden ; but  instead  thereof,  your  Com- 
mittee observe,  at  the  request  of  Thomson, 
warehouse  keeper  of  the  said  house,  he 
was  soon  after  removed,  and  Richard 
Woolley  and  Thomas  Warren  (creatures 
of  the  said  Thomson)  were  appointed  as- 
sistants to  him. 

That,  by  the  general  Instructions  given 
to  the  accomptant  (a  person  who  had 
iven  good  security)  a key  of  the  ware- 
ouse  was  to  be  left  with  him  ; but,  at  the 
request  of  Thomson,  it  was  taken  from 
him,  and  left  with  the  meanest  officer  of 
the  Corporation. 

The  Cla^r  direetsithei  several  iidedgya'- 


to  be  entered  in  a book,  to  be  viewed  gra- 
tis, and  kept  and  preserved  by  the  ware- 
house keeper  for  that  purpose  ; that  the 
Corporation  should  keep  one  or  more  regis- 
ter or  entering  book,  wherein  should  be 
fairly  written  the  names,  natures,  kinds, 
and  quantities  of  such  goods,  pawns  or 
pledges,  as  shall  be  brought  by  any  bor- 
rower to  be  pawned  ; and  that  such  goods 
should  be  carefully  preserved  qnd  kept 
by  the  warehouse  keeper  or  warehouse 
keepers  in  convenient  warehouses  or  places 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality ; and  that  a 
reasonable  value  of  such  goods  shall  be 
agreed  and  settled  by  and  between  the 
borrower  and  warehouse  keeper,  whereby 
it  may  appear,  that  such  goods  are  a suffi- 
cient security  for  the  sum  lent  upon  the 
pledge,  together  with  the  interest  that 
should  grow  due. 

That  such  warehouse  keeper  should, 
from  time  to  time,  give  notes  in  writing  to 
every  borrower,  expressing  and  describ- 
ing the  afore-mentioned  to  be  the  agreed 
value  of  the  goods  so  pledged,  and  also 
mentioning  the  sum  of  money  wliich  should 
be  then  lent  upon  such  goods ; and  that 
all  notes  so  given  to  such  borrower  as 
aforesaid,  should  be  entered  in  some  book 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  by  the  book 
keeper  of  the  said  Corporation. 

That  after  such  note  should  be  so  made, 
the  borrower  shall  bring  such  note  to  the 
cashier  of  the  said  Corporation,  who  shall 
file  the  same,  and  pay  the  money,  and  also 
give  another  note  for  and  on  the  behalf  of 
the  Corporation,  to  the  borrower,  intitling 
him,  or  the  bearer  of  such  notes,  to  the 
redemption  of  the  goods  so  pledged,  upon 
repayment  of  the  principal  money  and  in- 

That  when  any  borrower  shall  offer  to 
pay  the  money  lent  to  him,  and  interest  as 
aforesaid,  he  shall  deliver  up  his  note 
given  to  him  by  the  cashier,  and  take 
back  the  note  that  shall  have  been  first 
given  by  the  warehouse  keeper,  with  a re- 

3t  thereon  indorsed,  for  what  goods 
be  then  ro-delivered,  the  borrower 
shall  have  his  goods  again. 

That  as  often  as  goods,  by  failure  of  re- 
demption, shall  become  forfeited,  they 
should  be  sold  by  way  of  auction,  and  pub- 
lic notice  first  given  thereof ; and  if,  upon 
such  auction,  there  remain  a surplus  of 
money  more  than  will  pay  the  principal 
and  interest,  and  reasonable  charges,  it 
shall  immediately  be  paid  to  the  prime 
owner  or  bearer  of  the  note  given  by  the 
‘CSshififfpror  Library  Digitisation  Unit 
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[ That,  by  their  charter,  the  said  Corpo- 
I ration  is  prohibited  from  giving  out,  or  is- 
J suing  under  their  common  seal,  any  Bills 

I or  notes  except  such  notes  as  shall  be  given 
by  the  cashier  of  the  said  Corporation,  for 
moneys  to  be  lent  by  then)  upon  goods  to 
be  pawned,  as  aforesaid. 

To  avoid  wliich,  a method  was  contrived 

I of  making  fictitious  pledges,  for  a pretence 
of  issuing  notes  ; and  to  facilitate  the  same, 

! notwithstanding  an  order  formerly  made, 
that  no  sum  above  1,000/.  should  be  lent 
upon  any  one  pledge  in  Fenchurch  Street, 
it  was  resolved,  that  any  of  the  Committee 
or  assistants  should  be  unpowered  to  au- 
thorise, by  any  writing  under  his  hand, 
the  officers  of  the  house  in  Fenchurch 
1 Street,  to  lend  more  than  1,000/.  upon  one 
i pledge,  at  any  time  when  the  necessity  of 
the  borrower  does  require  it,  or  he  shall 
see  other  sufficient  cause  to  do  it : and 
Boon  after  it  was  ordered,  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son may  lend  as  far  as  2,000/.  on  any  pledge, 

1 and  any  farther  sura,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Committee. 

Itwaslikewise  ordered,  that  allborrowers 
might  negotiate  their  business  with  tliis  C or- 
poration,  either  by  themselves  or  brokers. 
By  these  contrivances,  your  Cominit- 
1 tee  observe,  the  whole  business  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a few  brokers,  and  chiefly 
Woolley  and  Warren  ; and  large  sums  of 
money  were  soon  drawn  out,  \vhich,  if  it 
1 had  been  to  have  been  lent  in  small  sums 
of  money,  pursuant  to  their  charter,  and 
in  the  names  of  the  real  borrowers,  it 
I could  never  have  happened  without  being 
immediately  observed  by  the  whole  Com- 
mittee and  assistants. 

Tliat  although  an  order  was  made,  That 
the  Committee  of  accounts  do  inquire 
| into  all  pledges  made  to  this  Corporation, 

I and  that  they  make  a report  relating  to  re- 
demptions, or  goods  remaining  in  the 
warehouses,  with  all  incidents  attending 
the  same ; 

And  that  although  an  order  was  like- 
wise made,  That  an  account  of  all  the  pled- 
ges made  to  the  Corporation  be  entered  in 
a book,  to  be  always  laid  upon  the  table, 

| when  the  committee  of  accounts,  or  the 
gentlemen  that  attend  at  the  house  in 
London  for  each  day  respectively,  do  meet 
there ; that  the  dates  of  the  tunes  when 
each  pledge  is  taken  in,  and  place  where  the 
same  is  deposited  ; and  also,  that  the  seve- 
ral redemptions  and  renewals,  from  time 
to  time,  be  particularly  set  forth  in  the 
said  account : yet  neither  of  these  orders 
were  complied  with. 

C vol.  i2:xed  ,m&  b>' the  ‘'niversf 


Your  Committee  find,  tliat,  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  in  the  charter,  the  Commit- 
tee and  assistants  of  the  said  Corporation 
executed  first  a deed  with  Thomas  Jones, 
for  circulating  their  notes,  and  afterwards 
another  with  George  Robinson  for  the  like 
purpose,  which  proceedings  encouraged 
them  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of 
101,115/.  although  the  goods  remaining 
in  the  warehouses  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1731 , did  not  amount  to  more  than  40,000/. 

That  when  the  notes  began  to  lose  cre- 
dit, they  ordered  bonds  to  be  coined  and 
issued  in  exchange  for  them,  without  en- 
quiring or  examining  whether  the  said 
notes  had  been  issued  on  pledges  ; by 
which  proceedings,  a great  part  ot  the  debt 
has  accrued. 

And  that  the  said  Committee  and  assis- 
tants have  advised  the  general  courts  to 
declare  large  dividends,  without  having 
cast  up  the  books,  or  examined . their  ac- 
counts, or  considered  their  profits,  and 
without  having  ever  inspected  their  ware- 
houses, to  see  whether  they  had  any  pledge* 
for  the  several  large  sums  of  money  lent ; 
and  sometimes,  without  having  seen  any 
account  whatsoever. 

John  Thomson,  late  warehouse  keeper 
to  the  said  Corporation,  being  examined  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  touching  the 
frauds,  imbezzlements  and  breaches  of 
trust,  which  had  been  committed  by  those 
concerned  in  the  care  and  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  said  Corporation,  said,  that 
although,  by  the  petition  to  his  late  Ma- 
jesty in  1728,  for  an  augmentation  of  the 
capital  of  the  Charitable  Corporation  for 
relief  of  industrious  poor,  by  assisting  them 
with  small  sums  upon  pledges,  at  legal  in- 
terest, it  wasalledged,  that  they  had  com- 
pleted their  fund  of  100,000/.  and  lent  the 
same  upon  pledges ; yet,  in  reality,  neither 
the  one  or  the  other  was  true  ; for  it  does 
appear  by  the  books  of  the  Corporation, 
that  the  fund  was  not  near  completed,  and 
the  amount  of  pledges,  both  real  and  ficti- 
tious, came  much  short  of  the  said 

That  though  there  was  an  oath  settled 
to  be  administered  to  the  several  officers  of 
the  Corporation,  yetthesamewas  neverten- 
dered  to  him. 

The  Examinant  being  asked,  If  he  never 
had  any  cheque  upon  him,  said,  but  one, 
as  he  remembers,  and  that  was,  Mr.  Clarke, 
the  surveyor,  with  whom  he  had  some  dif- 
ference ; but  without  any  views  of  making 
use  of  the  company’s  money  : but  that  if 
he  had  been  continued,  no  reccints  on  fic- 

y otj^ampton  Ut,mly  l.Tur 
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titious  certificates  could  have  been  given  ; make  good  the  pledges,  upon  which  more 
yet  he  does  not  know  that  the  discharg-  money  had  been  lent  than  they  were  worth, 
uig  of  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Surveyor  of  the  and  others  that  were  so  "much  damaged 
warehouses,  was  a concerted  thing,  or  done  for  want  of  care,  that  they  did  not  sell  for 
with  any  view  of  pursuing  the  measures  so  much  money  as  was  lent  upon  them, 
that  were  afterwards  entered  into,  and  oc-  That  the  reason  why  they  did  this,  was, 
casioned  the  Company’s  great  loss.  lest  the  publication  of  it  at  the  board  or  a 

The  Examinant,  being  asked  about  the  general  court,  should  draw  an  inquiry  into 
key  of  the  warehouse  being  taken  from  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  house  oa 
Wainwright  the  accomptant,  said,  Wain-  Lawrence  Pountney  Hill ; and  this  was  in 
wright  desired  the  same  might  not  remain  part  executed,  and  the  rest  resolved  to 
with  him  ; but  that  Wainwright  was  not  nave  been  done  when  they  were  able, 
concerned  in  any  measures  with  the  Exa-  The  Examinant  further  said,  Thai 
minant.  ' though  the  nature  of  the  defeazances  given 

That  Lovell  had  a key  of  the  warehouse  to  the  borrower,  the  bill  of  sale  taken  from 
some  time,  and  the  same  was  taken  from  him,  and  the  certificates  given  to  him  by 
him,  upon  his  happening  to  be  sent  of  an  the  warehouse  keeper,  and  the  receipt 
errand,  when  a person  came  to  redeem  his  taken  thereon  from  him  by  the  cashier 
goods,  and  was  obliged  to  wait  some  hours  upon  paying  him  the  money,  and  also  the 
for  his  return,  which  iuconveniency  the  blank  for  the  accompt  to  be  made  up  by 
Examinant  represented  to  the  Committee ; the  accomptant,  upon  the  borrower’s  com- 
and  that,  about  the  same  time,  money  was  ing  to  redeem  his  goods,  the  receipt  to  be 
'lent  upon  goods  in  other  warehouses,  where,  taken  by  the  cashier  for  the  money  upon 
for  the  sake  of  the  merchants  character,  the  back  of  the  warehouse  keeper’s  cer- 
he  could  not  have  a key,  which  was  tm  ar-  tificate,  and  the  receipt  upon  the  back  of 
gument  the  Examinant  likewise  used  with  the  bill  of  sale  to  be  taken  by  the  ware- 
the  Committee  against  the  same  ; but  he  house  keeper  from  the  borrower  upon 
does  not  remember  the  order  for  Lovell  to  delivering  the  goods,  were  well  adapted  to 
have  the  key,  was  ever  recalled.  the  business,  yet  they  were  not  regularly 

That  whilst  the  order  subsisted  for  the  observed;  and  he  does  not  remember, 
accomptant  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  ware-  that  ever  any  of  them  were  called  for  by 
houses,  jointly  with  the  warehouse  keeper,  the  committee  or  assistants  to  be  examined, 
some  pledges  were  wanting  at  the  house  in  except  the  defeazances,  and  those  but 
Spring  Garden,  upon  Mr.  Rock,  warehouse  latterly.  That  the  business  of  the  Corpo- 
keeper  of  the  said  house,  leaving  the  ser-  ration  was  not  observed  or  followed  ac- 
vice  of  the  Corporation,  about  Midsummer  cording  to  the  methods  and  forms  pre- 
1729,  which,  to  the  best  of  his  remem-  scribed  by  the  charter,  or  otherwise,  in 
brance,  was  pretended  to  be  on  account  any  of  the  offices,  or  by  any  of  tile  officers; 
of  some  private  debts  of  his  own.  And  ana  that,  as  he  gave  the  closest  attend- 
Mr.  Burroughs,  one  of  the  committee  for  ance,  he  not  only  acted  irregularly  in  hi» 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  said  Corpora-  own  office,  in  support  of  himself  by  ths 
tion,  was  the  sole  person  appointed  to  look  wrong  measures  that  were  taken,  but  he 
into  the  affairs  of  that  house,  in  which  he  acted  very  often  ns  cashier  in  the  absenca 
desired  the  Examinant’s  assistance : and  of  Mr.  Tench,  and  both  paid  and  received 
after  they  had  examined  the  same,  a very  money:  and  he  has  likewise  very  frequent- 
great  deficiency  was  found,  there  not  being  ly,  in  the  absence  of  Jeremiah  Wainwright, 
so  many  pledges  as  stood  on  the  books  ) the  accomptant,  cast  up  accouuts,  made 
thereupon,  it  was  resolved  by  the  five  part-  transfers,  and  done  duty  for  him ; and  that 
tiers  ; viz.  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  bart.  tine  though  these  irregularities  have,  at  times, 
of  the  Committee  for  managing  the  affairs  been  taken  notice  of  by  several  gentlemen 
of  the  said  Corporation,  captain  William  in  the  direction,  yet  they  never  pushed  it 
Burroughs,  one  of  the  said  Committee,  to  that  length,  as  ever  to  take  any  tlfec- 
William  Squire,  one  of  the  assistants,  tual  methods  for  tfie  remedying  of  it.  And 
George  Robinson,  circulating  cashier  to  the  examinant  has  often  observed  to  Mr. 
the  said  Corporation,  and  the  Examinant,  Squire,  in  particular,  in  conversation  (who 
who  was  warehouse  keeper  at  the  house  was  more  at  the  office  than  any  of  the 
on  Lawrence  Pountney  Hill,  to  discharge  rest)  that  nothing  but  a general  infatua- 
tliat  privately  by  money  to  be  paid  into  thi'  tion,  and  that,  proceeding  from  the  great 
hands  of  the  cashier,  to  be  applied  for  the  advantage  they  made  of  their  money,  kept 
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any  thing  that  should  lessen  it.  That  the 
examinant  had  seen  several  of  the  gentle- 
men concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation  at  times,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Molesworth,  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
Mr.  Torriano,  betray  great  uneasiness  and 
grumbling,  and  say,  the  officers  should  be 
obliged  to  do  their  duty ; that  the  ware- 
houses should  be  looked  into,  and  found 
fault  with  every  tiling  that  could  be  found 
fault  with ; but  they  did  not  carry  it  to  a 
resolution : and  that  he  does  not  remem- 
ber, that  any  of  the  gentlemen  ever  carried 
it  to  that  height  Mr.  Torriano  did,  for 
that  he  had  given  the  partners  uneasiness 
at  the  board  lor  a considerable  time.  And 
the  partnership  of  five  in  company,  re- 
commended it  to  Mr.  Squire,  who  was 
most  intimate  with  him,  to  take  him  offi 
That  this  was  about  the  time  or  soon 
after,  they  had  engaged  in  York  stock  ; 
find  as  Mr.  Squire  afterwards  reported  to 
them,  he  had  very  free  with  Mr.  Torriano, 
and  told  him,  that  though  there  should  be 
some  mismanagements  in  the  Corporation’s 
affairs,  yet  it  was  his  business  to  give  time 
to  have  them  rectified,  and  not  fall  out 
with  his  own  bread  and  butter,  by  expos- 
ing of  them ; or  words  to  that  effect.  That 
if  he  would  be  quiet,  and  draw  along  with 
him  (Squire)  he  would  give  him  a piece 
of  advice,  by  which  he  (Torriano)  might 
make  his  fortune;  and  his  mother  and 
sisters,  who  had  a great  deal  of  money, 
might  get  a great  deal  more.  This  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  Mr.  Torriano,  who 
had  before  come  into  the  examinant’s 
office,  and  told  him  he  had  and  would  in- 
sist upon  an  examination  of  the  pledges, 
(to  which  the  examinant  durst  not  offer 
any  objection,  though,  at  that  time,  he 
dreaded  nothing  more)  told  Mr.  Squire 
some  time  afterwards,  in  the  examinant’s 
hearing  at  Pontack’s,  that  he  would  never 
afterwards  propose  any  tiling  at  the  board, 
without  consulting  him  first.  That  York 
stock  (into  which  Squire  had  brought  him, 
and  also  his  mother,  whom  he  had  been 
carried  to  visit)  had  then  taken  a consider- 
able rise.  That  Mr.  Squire  was  become  a 

Si  favourite  of  Mr.  Torriano’s,  and  his 
y,  and  stood  as  godfather  to  one  of 
his  children,  and  often  visited  them,  until 
York  stock  took  a very  great  rise,  when 
Mr.  Torriano,  his  mother  and  sisters  sold 
out,  by  which  they  got  several  thousand 
pounds.  That  Mr.  Torriano  kept  his  word 
for  some  time,  until  selling  his  York  stock, 
without  consulting  Mr.  Squire,  created  a 
coldness,  which  grew  again  to  a head,  and 


he  complained  as  before  when  he  came  to 
the  board ; but  he  never  took  the  samo 
pains,  or  attended  so  close,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  formerly ; and  the  examinant  appre- 
hends his  conduct  afterwards  proceeded 
from  his, suspicions  being  better  grounded 
than  the  suspicion  of  several  of  the  others 
of  the  directors  could  be. 

That  Mr.  Torriano  bought  at  the  last 
public  sale  that  the  examinant  made  for 
the  Corporation,  a large  quantity  of  verdi- 
grease,  and  bid  more  for  it  than  it  was 
really  then  worth  at  the  market  price,  but 
never  paid  for  it;  so  that  it  remained  in 
the  warehouse  when /the  examinant  went 
away ; but  the  examinant  durst  not  com- 
plain of  it,  but  brought  the  same  to  the 
account  of  goods  put  up  to  sale,  and  not 
sold. 

And  the  Examinant  said,  that  though 
instructions  were  made  out  for  the  several 
officers  of  the  Corporation ; in  particular  to 
the  warehouse  keepers,  cashiers  and  ac- 
comptants,  after  being  referred  to  some  of 
the  directors,  and  approved  of  by  the 
court  of  committeii;  yet  he  does  not  re- 
member he  ever  had  a copy  of  them  in 
form  signed  by  the  secretaiy ; nor  did  he 
ever  see  any  of  the  instructions  to  the  offi- 
cers: that  the  neverremembers  tohavebeen 
putin  mind  of  his  instructions,  nor  referred 
to  them ; nor  does  he  remember  any  other 
of  the  officers  were,  though  they  acted  very 
different  to  the  instructions  shewed  him  by 

our  Committee ; that  he  remembers  he 

ept  a book  of  orders,  and  he  believes  had 
a copy  of  instructions  in  it ; but  that  he 
hud  not  them  from  the  beginning:  that 
they  were  not  given  him  by  the  secretary, 
and  are  not  the  same  as  those  shewed  him 
by  your  Committee. 

That  the  order,  iinpowering  any  one  of 
the  Committee  or  assistants  attending  at 
the  house  in  London,  to  authorise,  by  any 
writing  under  his  hand,  the  officers  of  the 
said  house  to  lend  more  than  1,000/.  upon  a 
pledge  at  one  time,  when  the  necessity  of 
the  borrower  does  require  it,  or  he  shall 
see  other  sufficient  cause  to  do  it,  was  pro- 
cured by  Woolley,  Warren,  and  Squire,  in 
conjunction  with  the  examinant,  to  enable 
them  to  buy  any  large  quantities  of  goods 
which  should  offer,  being  great  bargains ; 
and  the  same  was  accordingly  done  for  that 
purpose,  by  a purchase  of  several  articles 
for  their  joint  accounts,  upon  which 
Woolley  and  Warren  are  largely  indebted. 

That  the  order,  that  borrowers  might 
negociate  by  brokers,  was  likewise  made  in 
favour  of  Woolley  and  Warren,  in  opposU 
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tion  to  Thomas  Jones,  who  pretended  to 
the  sole  privilege  of  pledging  for  others,  by 
virtue  of  a contract  or  agreement  made 
with  the  Corporation. 

That  the  said  Woolley  and  Warren 
prevailed  with  the  Committee  to  permit 
them  to  print  handbills^  importing  that 
any  persons,  applying  to  Messieurs  Wool- 
ley  and  Warren,  may  have  their  goods 
pledged  with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  se- 
cresy  ; and  that  the  same  persons  would 
sell  die  same _ by  commission,  if  desired: 
by  which  means  the  real  names  of  the  bor- 
rowers were  concealed,  which  otherwise 
could  not  have  been  done.  And  if  that 
order  had  not  been  made,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  find  names  to  borrow 
so  much  money,  there  having  been  be- 
tween 2 and  300,000/.  borrowed  in  their 
names. 

That  the  Order,  that  the  examinant 
might  lend  as  far  as  2000/.  upon  any  one 
pledge,  and  any  further  sum  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Committee,  was  procured 
to  favour  the  borrowing  of  large  sums 
upon  fictitious  pledges,  to  supply  Mr. 
Robinson  with  money  to  purchase  the 
company’s  shares.  * 

That  the  order,  that  ah  account  of  all 
the  pledges'  made  to  the  Corporation  be 
entered  in  a book,  to  be  always  laid  upon 
the  table,  when  the  committee  of  accounts, 
or  the  gentlemen  that  attend  at  the  house 
in  London  for  each  day  met  there,  was 
for  some  time  complied  with,  but  after- 
wards discontinued. 

That  the  Order,  for  writing  upon  the 
certificates  for  pledges  supposed  to  be  in 
tlie  out  warehouses,  was  made  the  better 
to  conceal  the  sarfie,  because  the  certifi- 
cates were  not  laid  before  the  Committee; 
and  it  was  thought,  that  die  before-men- 
tioned book  being  always  laid  before  the 
committee  of  accounts,  might  give  rise  to 
inquiries. 

That  lie  believes  Woolley  and  Warren 
s.igned  bills  of  sale,  presented  to  them  by- 
Mr.  Tench,  with  certificates  tacked  to 
them,  weeks  after  the  money  had  been 
paid  upon  such  certificates : and  that  they, 
the  said  Woollev  and  Warren,  often  told 
him,  that  Mr.  Tench  frequently  asked 
them  what  they  did  with  all  that  money ; 
jmd,  in  a merry  way,  insinuated  to  them, 
that  the  same  was  misapplied;  and  Mr. 
Tench  has  expressed  himself  fully  to  the 
examinant  upon  that  head,  and  threatened 
to  expose  it,  till  Mr.  Robinson  took  him 
off,  by  allowing  him  a salary  equal  to  that 
the  CorpW^,pO;  .aU WRdiiUia  il'  -Ttae  Mr.<  ■ 


Tench  has  likewise,  at  several  times,  in 
the  years  1727  and  1728,  insinuated  to 
him,  in  the  presence  of  Wainwright  the 
accomptant,  that  there  were  great  defi- 
ciencies of  goods,  and  that  Wainwright  had 
good  reason  to  suspect  the  same. 

The  examinant  further  said,  that  Wool- 
ley  and  Warren  knew  before  any  body 
else,  except  Mr.  Squire,  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  issued  upon  pledges  before 
any  goods  were  brought  into  the  ware- 
houses for  it ; . and  although  goods  were 
afterwards  brought  in,  they  knew  them 
not  to  be  a security  for  the  money  lent, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Corporation,  nor  of  the  intrinsic  value  at 
the  time  they  were  lodged. 

That  the  said  Woolley  and  Warren  like- 
wise applied  some  of  this  money  to  their 
own  uses,  and  likewise  some  of  the  goods 
of  the  said  Corporation. 

Tile  examinant  being  asked  about  the 
coining  60,000/.  notes  about  May,  1731, — 
said,  there  was  such  a parcel  coined,  and 
believes  the  same  was  done  by  consent  of 
most  of  the  gentlemen ; that  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Robinson,  and  does  not  remem- 
ber any  difficulty  was  made  about  coining 
the  same : That  they  were  kept  in  a 
wainscot  box,  with  two  different  locks  and 
keys,  one  of  which  sir  Archibald  Grant 
kept,  and  Mr.  Torriano  the  other,  for  a 
considerable  time:  that  the  said  notes 
were  afterwards  cancelled ; but  does  not 
recollect  how,  or  in  what  manner  the  same 
was  done. 

That  the  occasion  of  coining  the  said 
60,000/.  notes  was,  the  great  danger  the 
copartnership  of  five  knew  themselves  in 
of  having  the  fatal  secret  discovered,  at 
the  time  the  petition  of  the  city  of  London 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  put  them  upon  thinking  of  all  ways 
and  means  to  support  themselves  against 
an  enquiry  at  that  juncture,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  receiving  any  slur  upon  account 
of  demands  upon  the  Company  for  notes 
then  due,  which  they  found  Mr.  Robin- 
son was  unable  to  answer,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  balance  due  from  him  to  the 
said  copartnership,  and  likewise  the' great 
balance  due  from  him  to  the  Company ; 
and  also  to  evade  the  intention  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  the  Company 
then  apprehended  was  to  restrain  them 
from  issuing  any  more  notes  after  a cer- 
tain time. 

And  he  further  said,  that,  to  the  best  of 
his  remembrance,  it  was  a thought  of  Mr. 
- Sttnrougha’sjboodit^atsEilllan  acquainted  the 
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examinant  with  it  as  such  ; and  that  the 
argument  that  was  judged  proper  to  use 
with  the  other  gentlemen  to  bring  them 
into  it,  was,  that  though  Mr.  Robinson  ap- 
eared  to  have  a large  balance  of  cash  in 
is  hands,  yet  he  was  loaded  with  shares, 
and  had  lodged  great  sums  in  notes  in 
some  people’s  hands,  upon  which  he  had 
borrowed  much  less  than  the  amount 
thereof : that  those  arguments  prevailed, 
and  he  does  not  know  that  any  of  the  gen- 
tlemen dissented  from  it,  except  Mr.  '1  or- 
riano:  and  the  like  argument  prevailed 
for  the  issuing  of  bbnds,  in  evasion  of  the 
declared  intention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

And  the  examinent  further  said,  that 
when  the  petition  of  the  city  of  London 
against  the  Corporation  was  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  (and  not.  till  then, 
that  he  knows  of,)  the  directors  at  several 
meetings  looked  into  their  charter,  and  be- 
gun to  compare  it  with  several  orders,  mi- 
nutes, and  regulations  made;  and  the  ex- 
aminant believes,  that  several  of  them  were 
then  sensible  they  had  exceeded  the 
powers  granted  them  by  their  charter, 
which  does  not  allow  of  circulating  notes 
and  bonds,  and  that  they  had  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  law  by  the  agreements  en- 
tered into,  first  with  Jones,  and  then  with 
Robinson,  and  then  judged  it  contrary  to 
law;  and  the  directors  found  that  they 
should  have  ordered  the  keeping;  of  seve- 
ral books  (which  they  did  not)  for  public 
satisfaction ; that  they  discovered  several 
faults  in  the  bill  of  sale ; that  they  took 
from  the  borrower  the  defeazance  they 
gave  him,  and  the  receipts  upon  the  same, 
and  with  other  parts  of  the  management, 
which  the  directors  set  about  to  reform  as 
soon  as  the  parliament  was  up  ; but  that 
being  dangerous,  as  the  partners  dreaded 
it  might  bring  on  other  reformations,  they 
soon  put  an  end  to  it,  by  not  attending  the 
committees,  and  the  directors  could  rarely 
get  a number  without  them. 

That,  about  the  same  time  the  partners 
set  about  renewing  all  the  old  pledges,  a 
great  many  of  whjeh  stood  without  being 
renewed  or  redeemed  for  so  long  a time ; 
that,  of  itself,  would  have  occasioned  an 
enquiry,  if  the  directors  had  ever  looked 
into  the  books  and  understood  them ; some 
of  them  for  large  sums  standing  out  for 
three  years,  and  the  partners  judged  if 
they  could  get  them  renewed,  and  the  in- 
terest moon  them  paid,  and  the  notes  pro- 
vided for  by  issuing  bonds,  and  the  divi- 
dend paid,  £ which  was  declared  before 


the  examinant  went  away)  the  partners 
then  might  stand  it  for  some  time  ; and 
they  hoped  that  York  stock  would  still 
take  a rise  to  redeem  every  one  of  them, 
except  Robinson,  they  having  a great 
quantity  of  that  stock  still  remaining; 
which  sir  Archibald  Grant,  Mr.  Burroughs, 
and  Mr.  Squire,  sold  out  afterwards;  as 

a tears  by  the  inventories  of  the  two  first 
ivered  in. 

That  in  consequence  of  this  resolution 
of  renewing  the  pledges,  the  examinant 
paid  to  Mr.  John  Richardson,  clerk  to  Mr. 
Tench,  7,000/.  and  upwards  at  one  time, 
for  interest  and  charges. 

The  examinant  being  asked,  What  con- 
cerns Richard  Woolley  had  with  the  Cor- 
poration ? said,  That  Richard  Woolley 
was  intended  at  the  Company’s  beginning 
business,  to  be  their  accomptant,  arid  de- 
pended upon  that  office  from  the  interest 
of  sir  Fisher  Tench ; but  being  disap- 
pointed, he  joined  Mr.  Warren  as  a part- 
ner ; though  he  does  not  believe  they  en- 
tered into  articles  of  partnership ; and 
they  two  proposed  to  attend  the  office  as 
brokers,  to  pledge  goods  for  other  people, 
and  to  sell  them  when  they  could  not  re- 
deem them : They  did  so  for  some  time 
but  with  small  success,  till  Thomas  Jones, 
by  means  of  sir  Fisher  Tench,  proposed 
circulating  the  Company’s  notes,  upon 
conditions  that  struck  against  Woolley  and 
Warren ; and  sir  Fisher  Tench,  proposing 
a greater  advantage  to  himself  by  support- 
ing Jones,  than  Woolley  and  Warren,  left 
them ; and  Mr.  Squire,  who  was  then  got 
into  die  direction,  being  acquainted  with 
both  Woolley  and  Warren,  joined  them, 
and  sought  means  of  promoting  their  in- 
terest, which  very  soon  offered,  by  Jones’s 
not  being  able  to  perform  his  contract ; and 
that  then  they  were  brought  in  as  clerks 
under  the  examinant,  to  assist  him  at 
sales,  and  had  salaries  at  30/.  per  annum, 
each  allowed  them,  which  continued  all 
along. 

The  examinant  further  said,  that  Squire, 
Woolley  and  Warren,  attended  him  close, 
and  proposed  many  different  schemes  to 
him,  they  supposed  would  turn  to  their 
mutual  advantage,  without  his  having  much 
trouble;  for  Woolley  and  Warren  pre- 
tended to  take  that  upon  themselves: 
that  the  Company  had  but  a very  small 
fund  at  that  time,  and  was  so  little  known, 
that  there  were  not  loans  sufficient  offered 
for  the  money  they  had : that  Warren, 
about  that  time,  found  out  a parcel  of  gold 
and  . silver  brocades,  and  other  silks,  of  b 
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bankrupt,  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  as- 
signees, to  be  sold  a great  pennyworth : 
that  the  examinant  was  persuaded  by 
Woolley,  Squire,  and  Warren,  to  go  to 
see  them,  and  found  them  to  be  as  repre- 
sented; and  the  examinant  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  buying  of  them  with  the  Com- 
pany’s money  for  their  joint  account,  but 
that  he  wanted  time  to  attend  to  the  sale 
of  them : they  readily  undertook  that,  and 
proposed  to  account  to  the  examinant 
every  week  for  the  amount  of  what  was 
sold,  till  the  Company  was  reimbursed 
with  interest  and  charges:  that  certifi- 
cates were  accordingly  made  out,  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  money  had  upon  them  from  the 
cashier ; that  the  silks  were  bought  and 
carried  into  the  office,  but  the  invoice  fell 
short  by  300/.  of  what  it  was  supposed 
it  would  have  amounted  to,  and  of  what 
had  been  issued  for  the  purchase  of  them. 

That  Woolley  and  Warren  are  still 
chargeable  with  the  said  deficiency,  and 
with  several  other  sums,  they  received  by 
the  sale  of  part  of  the  said  silks,  and  that 
they  intireiy  neglected  the  sale  of  the  rest 
ofthesaid  silks,  as  soon  as  they  got  some 
money  into  their  hands,  until  they  became 
damaged  by  lying  by,  the  examinant  not 
having  time  to  dispose  of  them. 

About  the  same  time  great  quantities  of 
coals  were  bought  for  the  same  account, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Ridley  and  Mr.  Dale : that  some 
time  after  the  money  had  been  issued  upon 
them,  a great  profit  might  have  been  made 
thereof ; but  they  refused  to  sell  them,  and 
after  losing  their  market,  never  would  give 
themselves  any  trouble  about  them. 

That  they  were  afterwards  sold  to  a great 
loss,  and  that  the  said  Squire,  Woolley, 
Warren,  Ridley,  and  Dale,  are  now  charge- 
able with  their  shares  thereof. 

The  Examinant  said,  that  these  were  the 
first  irregular  proceedings  he  remembers 
to  be  in  the  Corporation. 

That  some  time  afterthis,  Warren  apply- 
ing himself  intireiy  to  tbesellingcorporation 
notes,  and  buying,  selling,  and  pledging 
shares  of  the  Corporation,  in  which  he  found 
so  much  encouragement,  that  he  intireiy 
left  Woolley,  who  then  turned  himself  to 
do  business  for  the  country  clothiers,  in 
which  he  succeeded  very  well,  and  Wool- 
ley  took  a house  in  the  city,  and  Squire 
lodged  with  him : that  they  two  proposed 
to  enter  into  a partnership  with  the  exami- 
nant to  sell  cloths  for  the  country  clo- 
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cloths,  and  borrowed  money  of  the  Corpo- 
ration upon  them,  and  agreed  to  pay  Wool- 
ley  the  commission,  and  allow  him  the 
other  advantages  they  gave  the  Blackwell 
Hall  factors : they  likewise  agreed  to  take 
soap  from  Woolley,  which  he  made  by  an 
agreement  with  one  Davis,  as  good  as  that 
which  comes  from  France  or  Spain  : this 
business  succeeded  very  well  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  by  the  articles  of  partnership  the 
business  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  Richard  Woolley  and  company,  and  he 
was  to  keep  all  the  books  under  a penalty. 
That  the  principal  advantage  Mr.  Squire 
and  the  examinant  proposed  to  the  Corpo- 
ration from  this  partnership,  was,  that  by 
engaging  and  serving  the  manufacturers, 
they  should  have  their  protection  in  par-, 
liament,  by  petitions  from  the  manufacture 
ing  towns  in  favour  of  the  company,  in  case 
any  petition  should  be  presented  by  the 
city  of  London  against  them,  which  they 
were  always  threatened  with ; but  that 
Woolley  soon  lost  them  the  prospect  of 
this  protection : that  on  a sudden  Woolley 
turned  gentleman,  neglected  the  business, 
married,  set  up  his  coach  and  chariot, 
lived  at  a great  expence,  laid  out  a great 
deal  of  money  on  a country  house,  and 
made  settlements  on  his  wife  of  purchases 
he  had  made  : that  all  this  was  done  with 
money  he  received  by  the  sale  of  goods, 
which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  com- 
pany by  way  of  redemption.  That  during 
this  management  of  Woolley’s,  Mr.  Squire 
was  as  uneasy  as  the  examinant,  and  they 
had  frequent  conversations  with  Woolley 
about  it ; but  he  took  upon  him  to  shew 
them,  that  he  put  them  at  defiance,  by  in- 
sinuating his  knowledge  of  their  great  se- 
cret, which  prevented  their  coming  to  an 
open  rupture  with  him  : that  when  the  said. 
Woolley  was  about  being  married,  he  bor- 
rowed 300/.  of  the  examinant  to  pay  (to 
the  best  of  his  remembrance)  for  his  wife’s 
account,  as  Wmolley  informed  him  : that 
the  said  Woolley  lias  effects  to  a great  va- 
lue ; and  that  what  the  examinant  can 
prove  against  him  will  bring  all  back  to  the 
Corporation  : that  the  said  Woolley  has 
brought  in  the  examinant  his  debtor,  though 
the  examinant  never  had  sixpence  from 
him : and  that  since  die  time  the  exami- 
nant knew  him,  he  was  not  in  a capacity  of 
lending  him  sixpence,  which  he  could  call 
his  own. 

The  examinant  being  asked,  what  con- 
cerns Thomas  Warren  had  with  the  Cor- 
poration, said,  That  Thomas  Warren  had, 
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lied  himself  intirely  to  act  as  a broker  in 
uying  and  selling,  but  chiefly  in  pledging 

3 oration  shares  to  monied  gentlemen  ; 

several  of  whom,  by  close  attendance 
upon  them,  he  had  got  a great  intimacy, 

Jarticularly  Edward  Turner,  esq.  of  Gray’s 
(in,  Edward  Turner,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Thomas  Milner,  esq.  Mrs.  Forth,  Captain 
Selby,  Edward  Gilboume,  esq.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hoskins,  Mr.  Thomas  Hotchkiss, 
Mr.  Lascelles  Metcalfe,  Robert  Mann, 
esq.  Mrs.  Aim  Smith,  William  Turner, 
esq.  and  many  others,  to  whom  he  pledged 
shares,  and  sold  notes  of  the  Corporation, 
and  raised  large  sums  of  money  upon  them 
for  Mr.  Robinson,  and  sometimes  for  the 
examinant : that  Warren  always  exacted 
1/.  per  cent,  for  his  own  commission, 
though  he  often  borrowed  the  money  but 
for  three  months  ; and  if  the  same  came  to 
be  renewed  for  further  time,  he  required 
the  same  commission  again  : that  the  pre- 
miums the  examinant  always  paid  for 
money  on  Corporation  notes  or  shares, 
9ver  and  above  the  interest  of  51.  per  cent 
was  always  after  the  rate  of  2 per  cent,  per 
annum  at  the  least,  but  oftener  more  : 
notwithstanding  which,  the  examinant 
could  never  get  the  whole  money  borrow- 
ed out  of  Warren’s  hands,  who  owes  him 
several  balances  on  those  accounts,  as  well 
as  others : and  that  Robinson  has  often 
told  the  examinant  he  always  paid  the 
same  ; and  that  for  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  he  could  never  draw  the  balance 
of  money  out  of  Warren’s  hand,  which  he 
had  raised  in  that  manner  for  him ; but 
that  the  said  Warren  was  indebted  to  him 
3 or  4,000/.  upon  that  head,  and  in  a much 
larger  sum  for  shares  bought  for  them 

{‘ointly,  (upon  which  money  was  borrowed) 
>y  Mr.  Robinson’s  having  paid  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  money  borrowed  upon 
them,  and  the  price  the  snares  cost,  though ' 
they  ran  equal  shares  in  the  profit  and  loss 
that  should  accrue  upon  them. 

The  examinant  further  said,  That  War- 
ren bought  shares  in  company  with  Robin- 
son and  himself,  in  which  he  is  indebted  in 
a great  balance,  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore-mentioned ; and  that  they  came  into 
those  things  to  satisfy  his  avarice,  which 
was  insatiable,  and  to  keep  him  quiet; 
though  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  at  times, 
he  had  owned  to  the  examinant,  that  he 
had  got  4,000/.  per  annum  by  his  commis- 
sions; that  Warren,  several  times  when 
Robinson  wanted  money  (and  when  he 
could  not  raise  any  for  him  upon  Corpora- 
tion notes) 


give  him  jewels  to  the  value  of  1,000/.  or 
1,500/.  which  were  deposited  with  the 
lender,  and  also  their  notes  for  the  same 
value-  as  a collateral  security;  by  means 
whereof  Warren  several  times  raised  mo- 
ney: that  the  same  was  a proposition 
of  Warren’s,  though  he  knew,  at  the  same 
time,  the  jewels  were  then  pledged  to  the 
Corporation : that  when  he  came  into  the 
Corporation,  he  had  not  credit  for  a gui- 
nea, and  barely  a coat  to  his  back : That 
the  examinant  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
these  tilings  to  keep  the  secret,  to  which  he 
had  good  reason  to  believe  from  circum- 
tances  Warren  was  no  stranger.  That 
speaking  impartially  of  the  affair,  and 
which  will  appear  by  the  accounts,  when 
they  come  to  be  stated  by  the  examinant, 
Warren’s  avarice,  and  his  principals,  to 
which  Robinson’s  necessity  obliged  him  to 
submit,  was  the  great  cause  of  all  that  hap- 
pened, and  the  ruin  of  the  company  : 
that  Warren,  in  company  with  Woolley 
and  Squire,  was  the  promoter  of  the  first 
irregular  step  the  examinant  can  remember 
was  taken  in  the  Corporation,  viz.  silks  and 
coals  that  after  Warren  has  paid  all  he  is 
engaged  to  pay  for  the  examinant,  he  ap- 
prehends, upon  stating  the  accounts,  he 
will  be  the  examinant’s  debtor. 

The  Examinant  being  asked  concerning 
the  partnerships  of  four  and  five,  said,  the 
account  or  partnership  of  five,  viz.  of  sir 
Archibald  Grant,  Mr.  Burroughs,  Squire, 
Robinson,  and  the  Examinant,  was  begun 
in  the  month  of  October,  1727,  when  it 
was  agreed  by  the  said  partners,  that  they 
should  borrow  money  of  the  company,  as 
if  pledges  were  really  lodged  for  the  same, 
and  become  purchasers  of  the  company’s 
shares,  which  were  then  a little  above  par ; 
and  as  they  flattered  themselves  then  with 
an  enlargement,  so  they  did  likewise  with 
the  great  rise  of  the  shares,  the  benefit  of 
which  rise  was  the  temptation  that  led 
them  to  do  it ; and  upon  the  sale  of  those 
shares  they  proposed  to  repay  the  company 
for  the  money  so  borrowed,  and  the  interest 
and  charges  for  the  time,  as  other  borrow- 
ers did : that  they  begun  to  borrow  the 
money  before  they  had  a certainty  of  lay- 
ing it  out,  and  the  some  was  generally  paid 
into  Mr.  Robinson’s  hands,  as  the  proper- 
est  person,  being  a broker  in  Exchange- 
alley  : and,  as  the  examinant  then  sup- 
posed, and  was  told  by  the  partners,  was  a 
man  of  an  easy  fortune : that  when  shares 
came  to  be  bought,  more  money  was  im- 
mediately raised  by  the  same  method,  for 
teWSuflWJSy  ready ; 
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but,  as  it  has  since  appeared,  a succeeding 
sum  was  necessary  to  be  had,  before  the 
first  parcel  could  be  paid  for,  because  Ro- 
binson made  away  with  the  money  as  soon 
as  it  came  into  his  hands : that  it  not  be- 
ing thought  proper  (to  prevent  suspicion) 
to  lodge  the  shares  so  purchased  or  paid  in 
upon,  with  the  examinant,  but  the  much 
greater  part  with  Mr.  llobinson,  he  had 
them  traus-ferred  into  the  names  of  several 
persons,  supposed  to  be  his  friends,  and 
transferred  trom  them  to  the  persons  from 
whom  he  borrowed  money  upon  them; 
«uid  so  the  shares  in  a great  measure  were 
locked  up,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  part- 
ners : that  when  they  came  to  know  it, 
one  chief  reason  of  their  not  resent  ing  it, 
appears  since,  to  be  on  account  of  the 
great  balances  due  to  him  upon  separate 
accounts,  from  sir  Archibald  Grant,  Bur- 
roughs, and  Squire.  By  these,  and  seve- 
ral other  methods,  Robinson  run  himself 
into  a vast  debt  before  the  shares  took  a 
rise,  after  the  enlargement,  and  that  there ' 
were  buyers  for  any  quantities  at  high 
prices,  which  they  depended  upon  for  the 
payment  of  their  debt : that  this  put  the 

Eartners  into  a consternation,  and,  they  too 
.te  found  themselves,  ruined,  or  obliged 
to  support  Robinson,  in  hopes  of  something 
turning  out  in  their  favour  to  enable  them 
to  make  good  the  loss : that  being  unwill- 
ing to  submit,  they  were  ready  to  attempt 
any  thing,  and  that  led  them  into  many 
schemes  and  projects : that  the  great  pros- 
pect of  advantage  from  several  of  them  was 
so  exaggerated  by  his  projecting  friends, 
viz.  Mr.  Burrouglis,  sir  Archibald  Grant, 
and  Squire,  that  he  flattered  himself  with 
intire  relief  from  several  of  them : that  the 
great  prospect  of  advantage  that  was  to 
arise  from  them,  being  too  distant  for  relief, 
from  a situation  of  daily  fears  that  the  con- 
dition they  were  in  would  be  discovered, 
and  sir  Archibald  Grant  at  that  time  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  great  discoveries 
made  oflead  mines  in  Scotland,  which  be- 
longed to  sir  Robert  Sutton  and  others ; it 
was  concerted  amongst  them,  that  a sale  of 
those  mines  should  be  brought  about  to  the 
York  buildings  company,  which  was  hoped 
would  give  a rise  to  their  stock  : that  the 
partners  should  become  great  purchasers 
of  that  company’s  stock  that  was  then  very 
low : that  Mr.  Squire  should  be  chose  in- 
to the  direction  of  that  company,  and  sir 
Archibald  Grant  and  Mr.  Burroughs 
should  go  to  Scotland,  to  push  on  their  af- 
fairs in  such  a manner,  as  to  shew  what 
might  be  expected  i 1 thst  irii  < 


this  they  brought  about,  without  the  ex- 
aminant’s appearing ; who  had  a great  deal 
to  do  to  manage  at  home,  under  the  load 
they  were  burdened  with,  and  to  support 
Robinson  who  was  still  running  in  debt : 
that  they  had  got  near  500,000/.  York 
stock,  when  it  took  a very  considerable 
rise  from  12,  15,  17,  and  21,  which  were 
the  prices  they  bought  at,  to  38,  and  such 
a spirit  in  it,  that  the  examinant  had  heard 
neutral  people  say,  they  had  no  doubt  with 
them  of  seeing  it  much  higher : that  whilst 
they  were  consulting  the  most  prudent  way 
of  selling,  Robinson  (in  whom  they  had 
put  little  confidence  in  this  aftair,  because 
of  his  having  deceived  them  before,  but 
had  required  notes  of  him  for  the  stock  put 
into  his  friends  names  under  their  own 
hands,  which  notes  were  almost  all  lodged 
with  the  examinant)  unknown  to  the  vest 
of  the  partners,  called  upon  those  persons 
for  the  stock,  pretending  to  have  lost  the 
notes,  and  sold  it  out  to  a very  great 
value,  and  sold  a great  deal  more  for  time 
which  he  had  not;  for  none  of  which 
he  ever  accounted  to  the  partners : that 
thus  he  cut  their  throats  a second  time, 
whilst  they  were  satisfying  themselves  with 
the  prospect  of  paying  every  one  what  they 
owed  as  their  share  to  the  company ; and. 
though  llobinson  has  often  heard  them  say 
in  company  fas  the  examinant  really  be- 
lieves it  was  their  resolution,  as  it  certainly 
was  his)  to  pay  the  company  every  six- 

S:nce  they  had  in  the  world  to  lessen 
obinson’s  debt. 

That  the  Petition  of  the  City  of  London 
came  upon  the  back  of  this,  which  in- 
creased their  expence,  and  forced  them  to 
take  the  part  Robinson  and  the  examinant 
did. 

That  the  examinant  imputes  one  other 
great  cause  of  the  misfortune  of  the  part- 
nership to  their  having  separate  concerns 
in  those  very  things  in  which  they  had  a 
joint  concern  ; and  this  was  so  remarkable 
in  die  partnership  in  Corporation  shares, 
that  the  examinant  too  late  convinced  them 
all,  that  if  it  had  been  otherwise  when  the 
shares  took  a considerable  rise,  they  should 
have  disposed  of  all  that  had  been  bought 
on  the  joint  account,  that  were  not  in 
Robinson’s  hands,  at  such  high  prices,  that 
they  should  have  very  much  lessened  the 
balance  to  the  company. 

That  when  they  became  so  largely  con-  . 
cerned  in  York  stock,  determined  not  to 
split  upon  the  same  rock,  the  examinant 
then  set  forth  their  situation  to  them,  and 
ffritStamiachi  ©cmviflced  them  of 
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their  error.  - Every  one  believing  lie  had 
got  the  largest  separate  concern,  and  the 
stock  rising  every  day,  they  grew  jealous 
of  one  another;  but  the  examinant  propos- 
ing that  what  they  had  separately,  should  be 
discovered,  and  brought  to  the  joint  ac- 
count at  the  price  of  the  day ; and  that 
upon  honour  they  never  should  buy  or  sell 
but  upon  the  joint  account;  they  all  agreed 
to  it,  and  the  examinant  believes  observed 
it,  except  Robinson. 

That  besides  the  purchasing  the  shares 
of  the  said  Corporation  and  York  stock, 
the  said  copartnership  were  engaged  in 
several  mines  in  Scotland  and  Norway,  and 
had  some  shares  in  mines  in  Scotland 
worked  by  means  of  a charter  obtained  by 
sir  John  Areskine ; in  all  which  they  em- 
ployed the  money  of  the  Corporation, 
drawn  out  of  the  same  by  fictitious  pledges. 

That  the  account  of  partnership  of  four, 
viz.  of  Captain  Burroughs,  Squire,  Robin- 
son, and  the  examinant,  was  for  purchas- 
ing Corporation  shares,  and  begun  in  the 
month  of  February,  1727,  when  sir 
Arcliibald  Grant  was  absent  in  Scotland, 
and  was  afterwards  kept  a secret  from 
him:  that  this  distinct  account  was  at  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Squire,  who  alledged,  that 
sir  Archibald  Grant  (being  absent  in  a 
time  of  great  difficulty,  wherein  they  had 
been  at  great  pains  and  trouble  to  prevent 
a petition  intended  to  be  presented  by  the 
city  of  London  to  parliament  against  the 
Corporation ) ought  not  to  have  an  equal 
proportion  with  them  of  the  shares  bought, 
since  he  was  not  obliged  to  stand  to  the 
profit  or  loss  that  might  accrue  upon  them, 
as  they  were  obliged  to  do  by  writings 
they  entered  into : but  the  examinant  fur- 
ther said,  that  all  the  shares  bought  during 
sir  Archibald’s  absence,  were  not  for  the 
decount  of  four ; for  there  were  several 
parcels  which  sir  Archibald  knew  ofj 
bought  for  the  account  of  five-;  and  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  they  were 
likewise  bought  with  the  Corporation’s 
money. 

That  sir  Archibald  Grant  was  concerned 
in  the  partnership  of  five,  which  includes 
the  concern  in  York  stock,  and  many 
other  things,  as  well  as  the  Corporation 
shares;  and  that  he  is  largely,  indebted  to 
the  examinant  upon  the  balance  of  ac- 
counts: that  sir  Archibald  knew  from  the 
first,  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  having  the  com- 
pany’s money,  which  he  'had  before  the 
partners  began  to  buy  shares:  that  the 
reason  for  Robinson’s  having  it  at  that 
time  was  a large  debt  due  to  him  from  sir 
L V0L'  «ed  image  dig, Used  by  the  Lniversitj 


Archibald  Grant,  another  from  captain 
Burroughs,  and  a third  from  Mr.  Squire  ; 
and  which,  as  the  examinant  hath  since 
learnt,  was  what  they  'had  lost  in  stock- 
jobbing,  or  the  greatest  part  of  it:  that  sir 
Archibald  Grant  had  all  along  a private 
account  with  the  examinant,  and  before  he 
was  concerned  in  the  Corporation  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  a very  large  sum,  which 
was  liquidated  by  a mortgage  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Gordon’s,  upon  an  estate  in  Scotland, 
made  over  to  the  examinant’s  father,  Who 
advanced  the  money  upon  it;  and  that 
after  the  examinant  engaged  in  the  com- 
pany’s Service,  sir  Archibald’s  private  ac- 
count again  ran  very  high,  and  a great 
balance  was  for  years  against  him  : that 
this  account,  though  in  his  books  it  stands 
as  balanced  in  June  or  July,  before  the  ex- 
aminant went  away,  yet  it  was  really  done 
but  ten  or  fourteen  days  before;  and 
though  sir  Archibald  gave  the  examinant 
at  that  time  several  real  securities  towards 
balancing  the  account,  yet  some  part  of 
it  is  collusive ; for  that  sir  Archibald  has 
credit  for  a great  deal  more  than  the  exa- 
minant really  received,  in  order  to  bring 
the  accounts  near  a balance ; and  he  is 
not  charged  at  all  with  some  articles : that 
this  is  the  only  account,  as  the  examinant 
can  remember,  that  is  made  up  in  thisman- 
ner:  that  the  examinant  has  a separate 
account  with  sir  Archibald  only  of  mines 
in  Wales,  which  cost  about  220/. 

That  captain  Burroughs  was  one  con- 
cerned from  the  beginning  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  4-  and  5:  that  he  knew  of  Mr. 
Robinson’s  account;  that  he  had  a large 
account  with  the  examinant  in  particu- 
lar ; that  he  borrowed  a sum  of  money  of 
the  company  upon  plate,  tapestry,  and 
other  things,  which  he  at  that  time  shewed 
him ; but  they  remained  to  his  use,  and  he 
gave  the  examinant  a note  to  deliver  them 
upon  demand.  That  he  also  pledged 
medals  in  gold  and  silver  for  200*.  which- 
were  of  more  than  that  value,  and  the 
examinant  delivered  the  same  to  him  a 
little  before  he  went  away,  without  the 
money. 

That  Mr.  Squire  was  one  concerned  in 
the  partnership  of  four  and  five,  and  a pro- 
moter of  the  first  irregular  step  he  re- 
members was  taken  in  the  Corporation,  in 
conjunction  with  himself,  Woolley,  and 
Warren.  That  he  was  the  person  that 
applied  to  the  examinant  oftencr  than  any 
of  the  others,  for  Supplying  of  Robinson 
from  time  to  lime  with  monies.  That  he 
took  more  pains  to  keep  every  body  in 
of  £.-ftlilimpton  Library  Digitisation  I, mr 
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temper  than  any  of  the  rest ; gave  closer 
attendance;  signed  most  of  the  notes:  but 
the  examinant  believes  will,  upon  casting 
up  the  accounts,  be  less  indebted  than  any 

That  George  Robinson  was  concerned 
in  the  partnership  of  4 and  5,  and  was 
certainly  the  bane  of  sir  Archibald  Grant, 
Burrouglis,  and  Squire,  before  they  were 
concerned  in  any  transactions  that  were 
irregular  in  the  Charitable  Corporation. 
That  he  had  been  before  concerned  with 
them,  either  separately  or  jointly,  in  other 
stocks,  upon  which  there  was  a very 
great  loss ; and  they  not  having  money  to 
answer  the  same,  were  indebted  each  of 
them  to  him  for  a very  great  balance ; 
which  the  examinant  fdleaged  he  knew 
nothing  of,  till  they,  in  conjunction  with 
him,  had  taken  the  resolution  to  borrow 
the  company’s  money,  to  make  an  advan- 
tage of  it ; and  that  he  believes  their  sepa- 
rate concerns  with  him,  and  their  being  so 
much  indebted  to  him,  was  their  reason  for 
engaging  along  with  him,  and  not  their 
opinion  of  his  ability  or  integrity,  which 
each  of  them  owned  to  him,  though  too 
late ; in  particular  Mr.  Burroughs  and  Mr. 
Squire,  who  often  declared  to  the  exami- 
nant, that  they  believed  Robinson  had  im- 
posed on  them  from  the  beginning,  as  he  had 
done  before  on  one  who  was  treasurer  for 
the  hawkers  and  pedlars,  whom  Robinson 
had  ruined.  That  to  quiet  the  examinant, 
Robinson  used  frequently  to  make  up  ac- 
counts of  debts  due  to  him,  and  effects, 
which  he  had  to  answer  all  Iris  balance,  and 
made  such  asseverations  of  the  truth  of 
them,  that  if  the  examinant  and  the  rest  of 
the  partners  had  not  experienced  his  want  of 
truth,  honour,  and  honesty,  they  must  have 
given  credit  to  them : that  but  some  few 
weeks  before  the  examinant  and  Robinson 
went  away,  Robinson  pretended  to  raise 
100,000/.  to  divert  the  shock  which  then 
threatened  them : the  principal  article  in 
the  account  he  gave  the  examinant,  was 
40,000/.  value  Robinson  said  he  had  in 
copper,  and  chiefly  at  the  mills  called 
Temple  Mills  ; that  the  examinant  being 
very  desirous  to  get  possession  of  it,  went 
down  with  him  to  see  it,  where  he  had  the  as- 
su  ranee  to  shew  the  examinant  copper  dross 
for  Barbary  copper,  and  insisted  upon  it ; 
but  the  examinant  seeing  real  copper  there 
to  tlie  value  of  several  thousand  pounds,  he 
desired  to  have  that  for  the  present ; but 
he  never  could  get  it  into  his  possession. 
That  Robinson,  as  the  examinant  is  in- 
formed, and  verily  believes,  has  advanced 


more  money  upon  those  works  than  all  the 
effects  are  worth : and  that  although  sir 
Thomas  Mackworth,  who  was  concerned 
with  Robinson  in  the  said  works,  pretends 
otherwise,  the  examinant  will  be  able  to 
make  the  contrary  so  far  appear,  as  to  se- 
cure the  said  works  and  effects  to  the  Chari- 
table Corporation,  which  will  be  worth 
to  them  20,000/.:  that  the  large  balance 
of  cash,  appearing  by  the  examinant’s 
books  to  be  due  from  Robinson  to  him,  is 
true : that  the  said  Robinson  is  answerable 
for  a great  number  of  shares  and  York 
stock : but  the  examinant  cannot  as  yet 
set  forth  the  particulars  of  either : that  the 
examinant  several  times  brought  things  to 
an  extremity  with  him,  and  refused  to 
give  him  any  more  money,  or  create  notes 
upon  pledges  of  renewals,  to  support  him, 
which  the  examinant  had  often  done  be- 
fore. Robinson  then  applied  to  the  rest  of 
the  partners,  and  they  have  all  come  to 
him  upon  such  applications,  to  beg  liim  to 
go  on,  as  something  might  turn  out  in  their 
favour ; for  to  stop,  would  be  their  certain 
ruin.  That  upon  Robinson’s  imposing  that 
deceit  upon  them,  by  selling  the  York 
stock  without  their  knowledge,  the  exami- 
nant would  not  see  him  for  some  time,  and 
then  declared  he  would  submit  to  his  fate, 
and  make  a discovery.  The  partners  were 
all  at  much  pains  to  reconcile  them,  and 
at  last  brought  them  together  at  Rontac’s 
in  an  evening ; and  upon  Robinson’s  pro- 
mising to  account  for  the  said  stock,  and 
do  several  other  things  the  examinant  re- 
quired of  him,  he  was  reconciled  to  him ; 
but  Robinson  never  performed  his  promise; 
nor  does  the  examinant  believe  he  ever 
intended  it,  if  he  could. 

The  Examinant  being  asked  concerning 
the  dividends,  said,  That  th'e  dividends 
were  always  declared  after  the  books 
were  cast  up,  though  not  always  balanced ; 
and  that  supposing  all  the  pledges  entered 
in  the  said  books  to  be  real,  the  examinant 
believes  the  interest  and  charges  ap- 
pearing to  be  due  thereon,  justified  the 
dividend  declared ; but  that  he  does  not 
remember  that  the  state  of  the  pledges 
was  ever  laid  before  the  general  court, 
and  that  the  balance  account  was  never 
produced  but  twice  to  the  general  court, 
though  such  an  account  was  always  made. 
That  not  one  gentleman  of  the  direction 
of  the  Corporation  ever  appeared  to  him  to 
understand  the  books  of  the  company  so 
far  as  to  have  been  able  of  themselves  to 
examine  and  balance  them,  except  Mr. 
Burroughs. 
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The  Examinant  being  asked  concerning 
Sir  Robert  Sutton’s  transactions  in  the 
Charitable  Corporation,  said,  That  though 
he  was  not,  at  the  time  that  the  company 
obtained  the  enlargement  of  their  capital 
to  300,000/.  so  free  or  intimate  with  sir 
Robert  Sutton,  as  to  know  from  him,  what 
hopes  he  had  for  obtaining  the  said  en- 
largement, yet,  to  the  best  of  liis  remem- 
brance, in  the  end  of  March,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  1728,  captain  Burroughs 
told  the  Examinant,  as  from  sir  Robert 
Sutton,  that  sir  Robert  Sutton  had  a 

[iromise  of  an  enlargement ; that  he  recol- 
ected  this  from  particular  circumstances 
of  purchases  they  then  made  of  shares ; 
and  that  sir  Robert  Sutton  bought  shares 
likewise  at  the  same  time,  which  were  put 
into  the  name  of  Mr.  Matthew  Lamb ; and 
that  he  had  likewise  his  option  given  him 
from  Burroughs  of  taking  250  shares  out 
of  several  parcels  bought  for  the  account 
of  four  at  a low  price;  but  sir  Robert 
never  talked  of  these  till  towards  the 
latter  end  of  June,  when  the  Examinant 
did  understand  and  believe  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  licence,  and  that  the  shares 
were  then  accordingly  delivered  to  him  by 
George  Robinson.  That  though  the  ex- 
aminant does  not  recollect  that  he  had  any 
certain  notice  given  him  by  sir  Robert 
Sutton  of  their  having  had  the  licence 
then  in  their  custody ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  examinant  believes,  he,  the  ex- 
aminant, might  avoid  insinuating  any 
thing  of  it  to  him ; for  that  sir  Robert 
Sutton,  sir  Archibald  Grant,  and  captain 
Burroughs  only  were  supposed  to  know  it ; 
but  the  examinant  very  well  remembers, 
that  sir  Robert  Sutton  knew  he  was  set 
upon  by  sir  John  Meres  at  this  time  to 
purchase  shares  of  him ; because  sir  Ro- 
bert has,  as  often  as  he  saw  him,  asked 
him  about  his  success ; and  when  the  ex- 
aminant had  had  success,  he  was  desired 
by  the  partners  to  acquaint  sir  Robert 
with  it,  and  that  he  might  have  200  shares 
at  one  time  as  his  proportion  of  those  he 
had  so  purchased,  and  200  at  another 
time  ; and  the  examinant  further  said  sir 
Robert  had  a third  time  200  from  the  said 
copartners ; but  he  believes  that  might  be 
in  his  absence  when  he  was  abroad : and 
the  examinant  said,  that  he  does  recollect, 
that  the  licence  was  from  the  first  of  these 
transactions  in  their  possession:  That 
the  examinant  likewise  remembers  that 
the  said  licence  was  kept  a secret  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  from  a circum- 
stance of  l^r.te^urrp^^t’se^it^gj  tov8rrt 


John  Meres,  that  the  said  licence  was  ob» 
tained,  who  sent  him  back  in  answer,  that 
he  had  received  an  express  from  Hampton 
Court  half  an  hour  before  the  said  letter 
came : That  the  partners  were  very  merry 
with  sir  John  Meres’s  answer,  whose  pride 
would  not  permit  him  to  declare  his  igno- 
rance of  what  had  passed,  though  he  had 
sustained  a great  loss  by  parting  with  his 
sliares:  That  Burroughs  durst  not  have 
concealed  the  licence  without  sir  Robert 
Sutton’s  leave : That  the  examinant  can’t 
apprehend  from  whom  he  should  receive 
advice  of  the  licence  being  granted  for  in- 
creasing their  capital  to  600,000/.  but 
from  sir  Robert  Sutton ; and  he  believes 
he  did  receive  it  from  him,  and  orders  to 
go  to  Windsor  for  it : That  the  examinant 
did  go  to  Windsor  and  receive  it  from  Mr. 
Tilson ; and  when  he  returned,  he  gave 
the  same  to  sir  Robert  Sutton ; and  that 
for  some  time  nobody  who  was  concerned 
in  the  Corporation  knew  of  it,  except  Mr. 
Tilson,  from  whom  he  received  it,  sir 
Robert  Sutton,  the  examinant,  Mr.  Squire, 
and  Robinson,  whom  he  acquainted  with 
it : That  he  is  very  sure  Mr.  Squire  was 
not  concerned  in  soliciting  the  getting  the 
said  licence,  and  sir  Archibald  Grant  and 
Mr.  Burroughs  were  then  in  Scotland. 

That  sir  Robert  Sutton  has  often  asked 
him  if  the  money  could  be  lent  out  so  fast 
as  it  was  paid  in ; the  examinant  informed 
him  it  might,  but  never  told  him  what  was 
lent  out;  and  sir  Robert  never  knew  to 
the  contrary  but  that  the  same  was  lent 
out ; and  that  upon  the  enlargement  for 
300,000/.  more  to  their  capital,  not  above 
one  third  part  was  paid  in. 

That  being  asked  upon  whose  applica- 
tion the  licences  were  obtained,  the  ex- 
aminant said  the  licence  in  1728,  as  he 
understood,  was  obtained  by  sir  Robert 
Sutton,  and  application  was  made  in  his 
name  by  Mr.  Burroughs:  That  sir  Robert 
Sutton  and  Mr.  George  Tilson  (who  was 
then  become  a large  proprietor)  joined 
with  sir  Robert  in  obtaining  the  last 
licence;  and  the  reason  why  the  ex- 
aminant believes  Mr.  Tilson  "to  be  con- 
cerned, was,  that  the  examinant  went 
to  Windsor  and  had  the  same  from  him. 

Being  asked  if  he  did  not  use  to  be  at 
the  meetings  which  were  had  by  the  di- 
rectors at  the  time  their  affairs  were  be- 
fore the  Parliament,  the  examinant  said, 
he  never  was,  for  he  was  employed  in 
procuring  witnesses,  who  had  received 
benefit  from  the  Corporation, 
of  pr«- 
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sent  at  the  King’s  Anns  tavern,  at  any 
consultation,  wnat  books  of  the  Corpora- 
tion were  proper  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  of  that  House,  pending  the  petition 
from  the  city  of  London  ; the  examinant 
said,  that  when  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  served,  he  was  not  present 
at  the  King’s  Arms  tavern,  or  elsewhere ; 
neither  did  he  ever  hear  of  any  direction 
being  given  to  secrete  books;  but  has 
beard  the  same  gave  the  directors  a great 
deal  of  pain  ; and  that  Mr.  Burroughs  was 
of  opinion  to  deliver  one  book  for  another; 
but  sir  Archibald  Grant  was,  as  he  heard, 
for  sending  all  the  books  of  orders,  and  the 
book  of  dividends,  which,  if  die  same  had 
been  laid  before  the  House,  the  Corpora^ 
tion  at  that  time  would  have  been  broke  up. 

Being  asked,  when  the  City’s  Petition 
came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  how 
many  of  the  directors  knew  the  circum- 
stances the  Corporation  was  in  ; 

The  Examinant  said,  not  one  of  them, 
but  those  in  the  partnership  ; but  has 
been  told  by  Squire,  that  Mr.  Molesworth 
and  Mr.  Jackson  have  mentioned  it  at  the 
board,  to  have  the  warehouses  , inspected  ; 
and.  Mr.  Torriano,  about  half  a year  before 
the  city  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons, 
mentioned  the  same  tiling  to  the  exami- 
nant, that  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  would 
have  a review  made  of  the  company’s 
warehouses ; and  Mr.  Bond  has  insinuated 
the  same  to  liira,  but  said  he  did  not  under- 
stand much  of  the  Corporation’s  books  ; 
but  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors, 
it  was  necessary  the  warehouses  should  be 
looked  over ; that  himself  was  satisfied, 
but  the  persons  he  was  endeavouring  to 
bring  in,  would  not. 

Being  asked,  if  some  of  the  directors 
had  not  paid  in  upon  their  calls  by  means 
of  fictitious  certificates ; 

The  Examinant  said,  not  any  of  the 
directors  had,  but  those  who  were  in  the 
partnership. 

That  being  asked,  what  money,  and  to 
whom  the  same  was  given  for  obtaining 
the  licences ; 

The  Examinant  said,  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  money  being  given  for  ob- 
taining, them,  except  that  Mr.  Burroughs 
charged  300/,  for  fees,  and  soliciting  "the 
enlargement  to  300,000/.  and  informed  the 
examinant  he  should  charge  the  same  for 
the  last. 

Being  asked,  if  any  money  was  given  to 
members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  for 
favours  by  the  i Jniveishy  • 


The  Examinant  said,  that  he  does  not 
know  of  any  money  given  to  members  for 
favours,  or  of  money  or  shares  to  members, 
whilst  tie  city  petition  was  under  the  con, 
sideration  of  parliament,  or  since  ; or  of 
any  stock  or  snares  transferred  on  that  ac- 
count : that  what  shares  were  sold  at  that 
time,  was  at  the  market  price  ; and  does 
not  remember  he  ever  heard  it  talked  of, 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  Cor- 
poration to  transfer  stock  to  any  person, 
or  heard  of  any  person  having  made  ap- 
plication for  a gratuity  for  services  done 
them,  or  any  complaint  made  of  that 
nature : that  there  were  not  more  than 
two  members  became  proprietors  at  that 
time,  and  shures  were  then  sold  at  5l.  Se- 
al. 10s.  and  6/.  per  share. 

Being  asked  concerning  what  premiums 
had  been  given  for  money  borrowed  on 
Corporation  shares  or  notes  ; 

The  Examinant  said,  that  Warren  and 
others  allowed  a premium  of  3,  4,  and  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  at  the  beginning  to 
such  persons  as  lent  money  on  Corporation 
notes,  both  before  and  after  Mr.  Jones’s 
contract,  and  all  along  1,  2,  and  3 per 
cent,  and  that  not  100  in  1,000  was  pro- 
cured cheaper,  besides  his  commission,  for 
which  he  always  exacted  1/.  per  ceDt.  and 
never  less  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
though  it  was  borrowed  but  often  for  three 
months  : that  the  examinant  has  now  the 
following  claims  upon  him,  for  money  bor- 
rowed upon  shares  by  the  persons  here- 
after mentioned,  viz. 

£.  Shares 

Gervas  Handley  - - - 1,300  on  200 
James  Pym  ....  1,000  130 

Mary  Shepherd  - - • 1,500  300 

John  Gregory  - - - - 500  200 

Thomas  Flowerdewe  - - 2,200  550 

Thomas  Milner  - - - 2,200  750 

William  Collier  - - - 700  164 

Thomas  Milner  for  Mrs. 

Smith  ...  - 2j000  500 

Alice  Forth  - - - -*  300  190 

J.  Puget  for  the  Dutchess 

of  Kendal-  - - - 5,040  1,120 

Ed.  Turner  of  Gray’s  Inn' 5,000  1,430 

Edward  Gilburne  - - - 500  125 

Charles  Nelson  - - - 650  160 

Thomas  Hotchkiss  - - SOO  65 

Thomas  Milner  ...  2,500  714 

Richard  Loving  ...  300  200 


25,990  6,858 


That  the  before-mentioned  persons,  ex- 
.fceptifwr^oc  tibrao,  havfcntiaeivnd  premiums 
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of  him  before;  and  that  the  premiums  he 
paid  upon  shares  were  never  less  than  two 
or  three  per  cent,  per  ann.  and  the  same 
were  paid  by  several  others  from  the  be- 
ginning, particularly  Mr.  Robinson,  sir  Ar- 
chibald Grant,  and  Mr.  Burroughs,  to  a 
very  great  amount. 

The  Examinant  said,  That  he  borrowed 
2,00 Qt.  of  Mr.  Mann,  for  which  he  paid 
him  a premium  of  2 per  cent,  and  depo- 
sited in  his  hands  a bond  of  Blackwood 
and  Cathcart  for  the  like  sum,  with  in- 
terest at  5/.  per  cent,  and,  as  a collateral 
security,  gave  him  his  own  bond  for  that 

Being  asked,  if  he  had  heard  Mr.  Mann 
threaten  Mr.  Robinson  to  take  out  an  ex- 
tent against  him ; 

The  Examinant  said.  That  he  was  pre- 
sent when  Mr.  Mann  threatened  George 
Robinson  to  take  out  an  extent  against 
him  for  a considerable  sum  of  money, 
(about  the  time  the  City  Petition  was  pre- 
sented to  parliament)’  though  he  knew 
Robinson  was  indebted  a large  balance  to 
the  Corporation,  he  having  been  at  the 
board  the  day  before,  when  the  account 
between  Robinson  and  the  Corporation 
was  laid  before  them  ; and  the  examinant 
is  positive  Robinson  was  not  able  to  ba- 
lance his  account  with  Mr.  Mann,  and 
what  security  he  got  for  the  same  the  exa- 
minant knows  not. 

Being  asked,  who  was  privy  to  Robin- 
son’s and  the  examinant’s  going  away  ; 

The  Examinaut  said.  That  some  few 
days  before  he  went  away,  and  believes  it 
was  tlie  Friday  evening  before  he  left 
London,  (which  he  did  the  Tuesday  even- 
ing after)  he  met  sir  Archibald  Grant, 
captain  Burroughs,  and  Mr.  Squire,  by 
appointment  made  with  them,  at  the  Rase 
tavern  without  Temple  Bar  ; and  when  he 
came  to  the  said  tavern,  he  found  them 
all  three  there ; and  after  a great  deal  of 
conversation,  wherein  was  set  forth  the 
future  advantages  that  might  arise  to  them 
from  tilings  they  were  possessed  of,  parti- 
cularly from  York  buildings  stock,  and 
mines  in  Scotland  and  Norway,  provided 
'they  could  be  maintained  to  be  their  right, 
until  the  storm  which  threatened  "the 
partnership  was  blown  over;  that  they  en- 
gaged that  all  their  lives  they  would  divide 
the  last  shilling  with  him  : that  all  this 
passed  in  conversation,  and  a great  deal 
more,  which  the  examinant  could  not  re- 
collect, without  ever  any  of  them  directly 
mentioning  the  necessity  of  his  going 
abroad : that  Mr.  Squire  and  Mr.  Bur- 


roughs left  the  room,  and  sir  Archibald 
Grant  told  him,  that  they  had  thought  it 
the  best  way  for  him  to  discharge  them 
one  by  one  verbally,  to  which  no  person 
should  be  witness,  that  they  might  be  at 
liberty  to  swear,  that  they  were  not  in- 
debted to  him ; and  that  none  of  them 
would  advise  him  to  go  abroad,  that  they 
might  swear  they  never  had  advised  it,  nor 
was  in  any  concert  about  the  same  : that 
upon  his  asking  sir  Archibald  the  proper- 
est  place  to  retire  to,  sir  Archibald  said, 
if  he  was  in  his  place  he  would  go  to 
Russia,  having  a brother  established  there ; 
that  the  examinant  discharged  him  ver- 
bally in  the  manner  desired,  and  he  left 
the  room,  and  Mr.  Squire  and  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs came  in  one  after  another,  and  the 
examinant  did  the  same  by  them,  express- 
ing the  several  things  they  were  jointly 
concerned  in  : that  when  they  came  all  to- 
gether again  they  did  not  observe  the 
same  cautiou,  for  sir  Archibald  advised 
the  examinant  to  take  a proper  care  of  his 
papers,  and  Mr.  Burroughs  advised  him  to 
bum  all,  as  they  must  afterwards  depend 
upon  one  another’s  honour.  After  this 
the  examinant  begun  to  run  into  a detail 
of  the  -cause  of  the  misfortune,  and  cast  re- 
flections upon  them,  by  which  the  exami- 
nant was  in  a passion,  and  left  them,  with- 
out taking  leave  or  bidding  them  adieu  : 
that  the  Tuesday  following  Richard  Wool- 
ley  (being  acquainted  by  Mr.  Squire  of 
the  examinant’s  resolution  to  go  abroad  )i 
called  upon  the  examinant  at  the  office 
upon  Lawrence  Pountney  Hill,  the  day  he 
left  London,  and  there  received  a verbal 
discharge,  in  the  manner  the  others  had 
done ; and,  as  a consideration  for  the 
same,  he,  to  the  best  of  this  examinant’s 
remembrance,  paid  him  a shilling. 

Richard  Bosworth  (clerk  to  George 
Robinson)  being  examined  In  the  most 
solemn  manner,  said,  that  Edward  Turner 
of  Grays  Inn,  esq,  lent  some  time  ago 
10,000/.  South  Sea  stock  to  his  master 
George  Robinson,  for  which  10,000/.  Cha- 
ritable Corporation  notes  were  deposited 
in  the  said  Turner’s  liands,  which,  on  a 
contract  agreed  upon,  were  to  be  returned 
to  Robinson ; and  at  the  same  time  a pre- 
mium of  1 per  cent,  was  given  to  Mr. 
Turner  \vheu  die  said  stock  was  lent : 
that  Thomas  Warren  negotiated  almost  all 
die  notes  that  passed  between  Turner  and 
Robinson,  and  Mr,  Turner  was  not  willing 
to  transact  any  tiling  without  him : that 
if  the  said  notes  were  made  for  six  months, 
or  upon  fresh  notes  or  renewals,  the  1 per 
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cent,  premium  was  first  deducted,  and 
notes  nave  been  renewed  three  or  four 
times;  and  has  often  heard  his  master 
say,  that  Warren  had  1 per  cent,  com- 
mission for  all  notes  negociated  by 
him. 

Thomas  Hodgson  (clerk  to  George 
Robinson)  being  examined  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  said,  that  an  account  be- 
tween John  Thomson  and  George  Ro- 
binson was  examined  by  him  and  Thomas 
Leafe,  but  was  taken  from  him  before  the 
same  was  balanced : and  further  said,  that 
he  remembers  Mr.  Warren  has  borrowed 
money  for  Mr.  Robinson  of  Edward  Tur- 
ner, esq.  of  Grays  Inn,  and  others,  on 
Corporation  notes,  and  he  was  allowed  a 
premium  of  1/.  per  cent,  besides  the  in- 
terest of  5 per  cent,  which  the  notes  car- 
ried (exclusive  of  Warren’s  commission) 
and  tlie  premium  used  to  be  deducted  on 
borrowing  the  same ; and  that  several 
others,  whom  the  examinant  could  not  re- 
member, had  premiums ; and  it  never  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  greater  premiums 
were  given;  and  if  the  persons  kept  the 
notes  the  twelve  months,  upon  renewal, 
tlie  1 per  cent,  was  allowed.  And  he  fur- 
ther said,  that  he  had  drawn  out  sundry 
accounts  between  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Robert  Mann,  and  is  positive  Mr.  Mann 
had  1 per  cent,  premium  allowed  on  the 
notes  which  Robinson  borrowed  money 
on ; but  what  was  allowed  on  shares  the 
examinant  knows  not,  he  having  never 
made  a balance  to  any  general  accounts : 
and  also  the  examinant  has  frequently 
drawn  notes,  in  the  nature  of  contracts, 
between  Mr.  Mann  and  Robinson,  pro- 
mising the  repayment  of  money  with  in- 
terest, upon  returning  the  securities 
lodged  with  the  said  Mr.  Mann.  And  he 
further  said,  that  there  had  been  several 
negotiations  of  shares  at  a high  price  be- 
tween Robinson  and  Mann,  and  Robinson 
has  bought  shares  at  a high  price,  and 
given  his  note  to  take  them  at  a future 
time,  which  note  carried  interest,  though 
the  security  was  in  Mr.  Mann’s  hands. 

And  the  Examinant  said,  that  several 
of  the  notes  Mr.  Mann  had  from  Ro- 
binson, have  been  paid  away  by  him  at 
Chelsea,  and  directed  by  Mr.  Roger 
Gathome  (Mr.  Mann’s  clerk)  to  Ro- 
binson in  Lombard  street  for  present  pay- 
ment, with  interest  thereon,  which  have 
come  to  Robinson  beforp  the  same  were 
due ; but  believes  when  Mr.  Mann  took 
tlie  notes,  Robinson  used  to  give  him  his 
own  not«l-Sfl»cpayivihepsiflth;t^enfiSrditx<> 


months,  as  the  same  was  agreed  on  be- 
tween them. 

That  being  asked,  if  Mr.  Mann  had  not 
threatened  to  take  out  an  extent  against 
Robinson, 

The  Examinant  said,  that  about  ten  or 
twelve  months  before  Robinson  went 
away,  Mr.  Mann  came  to  Robinson’s 
house  in  Lombard  street,  and  asked  if  he 
was  at  home;  the  examinant  informed 
him  he  was  not ; Mr.  Mann  asked,  what 
Robinson  meant  by  it,  for  he  had  pro- 
mised to  pay  him  3 or  4,000/.  and  that  if 
he  had  not  the  same  in  a few  days,  he 
would  take  out  an  extent  against  him ; 
and  the  examinant  by  that  apprehended 
the  same  was  public  money. 

Mr.  Roger  Gathome  (clerk  to  Mr. 
Mann,  as  paymaster  of  Chelsea  hospital) 
being  examined  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, said,  that  he  had  paid  away  Corpora- 
tion notes  to  the  amount  of  3 or  4,000/. 
to  persons  who  buy  the  pensioners  money ; 
but  never  paid  them  away  till  near  due, 
and  underwrit  them  to  George  Robinson 
in  Lombard  street  for  payment;  and  they 
were  as  current  as  money  at  that  time, 
and  never  had  but  one  brought  back, 
which  was  about  the  time  that  Robinson 
failed : the  examinant  wrote  to  the  man 
who  had  the  note,  to  go  to  tlie  Corpo- 
ration for  payment;  and  if  they  did  not 
pay  it,  to  bring  the  same  to  him : the  per- 
son brought  the  note,  and  he  paid  it. 

Sir  Archibald  Grant,  baronet,  being  ex- 
amined in  the  most  solemn  manner,  said, 
the  premiums  he  paid  for  money  bor- 
rowed on  shares  were  7 per  cent,  which 
were  deducted  when  the  money  was  lent ; 
and  upon  continuing  them  for  a farther 
time,  he  paid  the  same. 

Being  asked,  to  whom  he  had  paid  pre- 
miums; said,  to  col.  Westall ; to  whom  he 
is  now  indebted  about  2,000/.  and  does  not 
know  of  any  others. 

Mr.  John  Venables,  accomptant  to  the 
Cliaritable  Corporation,  being  examined 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  said,  that  he 
was  appointed  accomptant  in  July,  1731  : 
that  some  time  before  Michaelmas  then 
next,  he  was  told  by  Wainwright,  (who 
had  formerly  been  accomptant)  that  he 
was  to  make  out  an  account  half  yearly 
of  the  interest  due  on  pledges  standing 
out,  in  order  to  make  a dividend. 

That  he  did  make  up  such  an  account 
according  to  the  instructions  Wainwright 
had  given  him  (as  he  apprehended)  and 
thereby  calculated  interest  on  all  pledges, 
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of  April  1731.  That,  from  the  said  1st 
of  April,  1731,  he  calculated  interest  on 
the  pledges  above  500/.  at  6 /.  per  cent.; 
from  100/.  to  500/.  at  7/.  per  cent. ; from 
20/.  to  100/.  at  8/.  per  cent.;  and  all 
under  20/.  at  10/.  per  cent.;  and  that  he 
brought  the  account  to  Spring  Garden,  in 
order  to  lay  before  the  Committee.  That 
the  General  Court  and  Committee  being 
up  before  he  arrived,  and  seeing  captain 
Molesworth  and  Mr.  Beake  in  Spring  Gar- 
den, shewed  them  the  above  account,  and 
declared  to  them  his  apprehensions,  that 
the  said  account  was  not  to  be  depended 
on,  for  that  he  had  calculated  interest  for 
above  3,000/.  which  was  in  Thomson’s 
hands  on  account  of  sales,  and  had  been 
so  some  years;  and  also  understood  that 
Thomson  had  above  6,000/.  in  his  hands 
on  former  sales,  which,  not  being  brought 
to  account  in  the  Corporation  books,  he 
had  carried  on  the  interest  as  standing 
out ; and  also  that  near  one-third  of  the 
capital  was  now  standing  out  at  6/.  per 
cent;  and  that,  if  the  dividend  was  6/. 
er  cent,  the  company  would  be  no  gainer 
y that  money.  That  the  said  gentlemen 
seemed  thereupon  surprised,  and  captain 
Molesworth  desired  the  examinant  to 
make  an  estimate  against  the  next  day  of 
the  amount  of  the  pledges  above  500/.  i 
which  he  did.  That  the  next  morning 
before  ten,  sir  Robert  Sutton  and  captain 
Molesworth  came  to  the  house  in  the  city ; 
that  sir  Robert  went  immediately  to 
Thomson,  and  the  examinant  has  heard, 
and  believes,  that  Thomson,  though  sick, 
was  brought  before  the  Committee,  and 
that  he  was  ordered  to  make  up  his  ac- 
count of  sales : That  Thomson,  against  the 
next  committee  day,  did  prepare  such  an 
account,  and  laid  before  them ; and  cap- 
tain Molesworth  brought  the  account  to 
the  examinant,  mid  afterwards  fetched 
Thomson  into  his  office,  who  thereupon 
declared,  that  he  owed  the  company  no- 
thing, for  that  he  had  accounted  for  the 
| sales  by  redemptions,  and  so  paid  interest 
for  all  the  money  to  the  time  of  payment ; 

| and  that  the  company  were  no  losers: 
but  owned  it  was  irregular,  and  promised 
it  should  be  so  no  more.  That,  the  first 
committee  day  after  such  general  court, 
Hie  examinant  was  told  by  the  Committee, 
that  he  had  mistaken  his  instructions,  for 
that  it  was  never  intended,  that  pledges 
made  before  the  1st  of  April,  1731,  should 
be  included  in  the  above  calculation,  but 
only  such  us  were  made  since.  That  as 
the  Parliament  was  inclinable  lo  settle  the 
Printed  image’digittseol  by  the  l.mversi 
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rates,  so  they  would  allow  to  the  borrower 
2/.  per  cent,  on  all  pledges  in  general 
above  20/.  and  that  all  pledges  before  the 
1st  of  April,  1731,  above  20/.  should  be 
cast  up  at  8/.  per  cent.  That  he  altered 
the  account  according  to  the  above  Reso- 
lution, and  believes  that  sir  Robert  Sut- 
ton’s and  Mr.  Molesworth’s  earnestness 
was  the  reason  of  Thomson’s  going  off. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Wainwright,  being  ex- 
amined in  the  most  solemn  manner,  said. 
That  he  was  appointed  cashier  in  the 
month  of  June,  1731,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
William  Tench,  deceased ; that  he  appre- 
hends the  Corporation  never  divided  more 
than  die  real  profits,  supposing  all  the 
pledges  to  be  good : But  the  Committee 
nave  sometimes  declared  the  dividend  be- 
fore the  account  has  been  made  out ; and 
that  he,  when  accomptant,  used  to  make 
up  an  account  half  yearly  from  the  pledge 
books  of  the  interest  and  charges  due  on 
pledges  standing  out,  which  was  necessary 
m order  to  compute  the  dividend;  and 
that  the  duty  of  his  office,  when  accompt- 
unt,  was  to  keep  the  transfer  books,  stock 
ledgers,  pledge  books,  make  out  the  divi- 
dend warrants,  and  when  the  proprietors 
paid  in  upon  their  shares,  to  give  them 
credit  in  the  stock  ledgers,  and  a general 
ledger.  That  the  examinant  computed 
interest  on  about  6,000/.  in  Thomson’s 
hands  on  account  of  the  two  last  sales, 
which  had  never  regularly  been  brought 
to  account : And  the  examinant  and  Mr. 
Venables  designed  to  take  an  opportunity 
to  acquaint  captain  Molesworth  of  the 
large  sum  of  money  in  Thomson’s  hands, 
which  he  had  received  on  account  of  sales. 

That  he  used  to  compute  the  interest 
on  pledges  and  notes  for  the  half  yearly 
dividend,  and  carried  it  to  the  Committee; 
and,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the 
total  sum  of  interest  and  charges  on  un- 
redeemed pledges  and  notes  not  due,  were 
not  entered  in  any  book. 

Captain  William  Burroughs  being  ex- 
amined in  the  most  solemn  manner,  said. 
That  he  was  not  certain  to  a month  when 
he  received  tjie  licence  in  1728,  but  re- 
members he  produced  the  same  at  the 
Board  the  next  general  meeting;  and  is 
positive  he  never  shewed  it  to  sir  Robert 
Sutton  ; and  believes  he  was  abroad  when 
die  examinant  received  the  same : That  it 
was  known  to  a great  many  gentlemen 
when  they  obtained  it,  and  believes  most 
of  the  proprietors  knew  of 'the  application 
for  the  same. 

Your  Committee  observe.  That  by  die 
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account  stated,  and  said  to  be  balanced  hi 
June,  1731,  between  sir  Archibald  Grant 
and  John  Thomson,  the  balance  appears 
to  be  437  /.  4 s.  6 Jr/.  But  by  another  .ac- 
count made  up  by  the  said  Thomson,  and 
laid  before  your  Committee  to  make  good 
his  assertion,  tliat  the  former  account  was 
collusive ; the  balance  due  to  him  appears 
to  be  16,358/.  11s.  1 Jtf. 

That  it  appears  to  your  Committee  by 
an  account  laid  before  them  by  Mr.  John 
Harrison,  that  the  total  of  goods  that  have 
ever  been  pledged  at  their  house  in  Lon- 
don to  the  16th  of  October  1731,  was 
991,688/.  18s.  1 iL  of  which  it  appears, 
by  the  note  book  and  general  ledger  of 
the  said  Corporation,  that  there  had  been 
issued  notes  on  the  said  pledges,  signed 
by  the  cashier,  to  the  amount  of  61 8,451  /. 
16s.;  and  that  there  had  been  received 
for  principal  money  on  part  of  the  said 
pledges  by  redemptions  and  sales  598, 62S/. 
6s.  4 Jr/.  And  that  there  has  been  paid 
for  discharging  the  principal  of  part  of  the 
said  notes  518,469/.  6s.  So  that  there 
remains  due  for  principal  money  lent 
396,060/.  11s.  8Jt/.  And  there  is  re- 
maining due  on  the  said  notes  principal 
money  99,982/.  besides  44,000/.  bonds 
exchanged  for  notes  due : That  to  answer 
the  said  sum  of  396,060/.  11s.  8Jrf.  be- 
fore-mentioned, and  interest,  the  goods 
pledged  in  the  warehouses  belonging  to 
die  said  house,  did  not,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1731,  exceed  40,000/. : so  that 
there  must  have  been  lent  on  fictitious 
pledges  356,060/.  11s.  8 Jr/. 

Your  Committee  observe,  tliat  of  the 
Committee  chosen  the  25th  of  October, 
1725,  sir  Robert  Sutton,  Dennis  Bond, 
esq.,  and  Archibald  Grant,  esq.  ( now  sir 
Archibald)  continued  to  act  to  tile  end? 
And  that  William  Burroughs,  esq.  suc- 
ceeded Joseph  Gascoigne,  esq.  the  5th  of 
May  1726 ; and  that  sir  Thomas  Mack- 
worth,  bart.  succeeded  sir  Fisher  Tench ; 
and  Robert  Mann,  esq.  succeeded  William 
Oaker,  esq.  the  22nd  of  December  1 726 ; 
and  that  the  said  William  Oaker  succeeded 
sir  Thomas  Mackworth,  the  22nd  of  Dec. 
1727 ; and  that  William  Aislabie,  esq.  suc- 
ceeded the  said  William  Oaker ; and  the 
honourable  Walter  Moleswoitli,  esq.  suc- 
ceeded sir  John  Meres  .the  2Srd  of  Decem- 
ber 1729. 

Your  Committee  have  now  gone  through 
the  several  matters  referred  to  them,  and 
lay  this  their  final  Report  before  the 
House. 
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Resolutions  thereon.']  After  the  reading 
of  the  said  Report,  the  House  came  to  the 
following  Resolutions: 

1.  “ That  it  appears  to  this  House, 
Tliat  many  notorious  breaches  of  trust 
have  been  committed,  and  many  indirect 
and  fraudulent  practices  carried  on,  for 
some  years  last  past,  by  persons  concerned 
inthe  direction  and  management  of  t li e C ha- 
ritable  Corporation  for  relief  of  industrious  ] 
Poor,  by  assisting  them  with  small  sums,  I 
upon  pledges,  at  legal  interest. 

2.  “ That  sir  Robert  Sutton,  knight  of 
the  bath,  one  of  the  Committee  for  manag- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  said  Corporation,  has 
been  guilty  of  a neglect  of  duty  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  Cor-  ‘ 
poration. 

3.  “ Tliat  sir  Archibald  Grant,  bart., 
one  other  of  the  said  Committee,  has  been 
guilty  of  many  notorious  breaches  of  trust, 
mid  mrniy  indirect  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  said  Corporation. 

4.  “ That  Dennis  Bond,  esq.,  one  other 
of  the  said  Committee,  has  been  guilty  of 
a neglect  of  duty  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  said  Corporation. 

5.  “ That  William  Burroughs,  esq.  die 
other  of  the  said  Committee,  has  been 
guilty  of  many  notorious  breaches  of  trust, 
and  many  indirect  and  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
thesaid  Corporation. 

6.  “ That  William  Squire,  one  of  the  * 
assistants  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  i 
said  Corporation,  isguilty  of  many  notori-  1 
ous  breaches  of  trust,  and  many  indirect 
and  fraudulent  practices  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  tile  said  Corporation,  j 

7.  “ That  George  Robinson,  late  cir-  j 
dilating  cashier  to  the  said  Corporation,  ' 
has  been  guilty  of  many  notorious  breaches  J 
of  trust,  and  many  indirect  and  fraudulent  j 
practices,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  ! 
of  the  said  Corporation. 

8.  “ That  John  Thomson,  late  ware- 
house-keeper to  the  said  Corporation,  has 
been  guilty  of  many  notorious  breaches  of 
trust,  and  many  indirect  and  fraudulent 
practices,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  said  Corporation. 

9.  “ That  Richard  Wolley,  broker,  and 
assistant  to  the  said  John  Thomsou,  has 
been  guilty  of  many  indirect  and  fraudu- 
lent practices,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
tlie  said  Corporation. 

10.  “ That  Thomas  Warren,  broker, 
;mwl  ias«ist;iriti  to  :t3i£bteud  rJofen  Thomson, 
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i has  been  guilty  of  many  indirect  and  frau- 
dulent practices,  in  relation  to  the  affairs 
| of  the  said  Corporation.” 

Debate  in  the  Commons  concerning  a 
Bill  to  prevent  the  infamous  Practice  of 
' Stockjobbing.]  April  30.  An  engrossed 
Bill,  ‘ To  prevent  the  infamous  practice  of 
‘ Stockjobbing,’  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  a motion  being  made,  That  the  Bill 
do  pass ; the  same  was  opposed  by 

Mr.  Glanville,  who  stood  up,  and  spoke 
! as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker ; — There  is,  in  my  opinion, 
ft  very  great  hardship  to  be  put,  by  the  Bill 
now  before  us,  upon  the  proprietors  of  the 
i public  funds.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
a gentleman  may  sell  his  estate,  a merchant 
or  tradesman  may  sell  his  goods,  every 
man  may  dispose  of  his  property  by  a bar- 
I gain  for  time,  or  in  whatever  manner  he 
pleases : but  by  this  Bill  the  creditors  of 
the  public,  those  who  have  put  their  trust 
I in  the  public  faith,  are  to  be  laid  under  a 
particular  restraint ; a restraint  which  they 
were  no  way  subject  to  when  they  lent 
their  money  to  the  public ; and  from  hence- 
forth they  must  not  dispose  of  their  pro- 

K,  but  in  the  particular  manner  by  this 
4 described. 

I am,  Sir,  as  great  an  enemy  to  stockjob- 
bing as  any  gentleman  in  this  House,  and 
for  preventing  that  pernicious  practice  I 
shall  be  glad  to  join  in  any  measures,  which 
are  not  destructive  to  public  credit,  and  in- 
jurious to  private  persons,  with  respect  to 
the  free  use  of  their  property  : but,  as  I 
think  the  measures  proposed  by  this  Bill 
will  certainly  be  destructive  of  the  one, 
and  injurious  to  the  other,  therefore  I can- 
not let  it  pass,  without  taking  the  liberty 
of  offering  my  objections  against  it. 

It  is  in  all  cases  a great  hardship  put 
upon  people,  to  subject  them  to  penalties, 
which  may  often  by  meer  ignorance  be  in- 
curred : but  in  this  case,  the  hardship  is 
the  greater,  because  there  are  many  pro- 
prietors of  the  public  funds,  particularly 
women,  who  cannot  be  presumed  to  be 
readers  of  acts  of  parliament : they,  put  an 
entire  confidence  in  their  brokers,  and,  if 
the  broker  happens  to  neglect  some  of  the 
forms  prescribed,  the  most  innocent  per- 
sons may  be  broughtunder  great  penalties. 
Nay,  I may  say,  that  if  this  Bill  passes  into 
a law,  it  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  two 
or  three  brokers;  to  subject  those  that  em- 
ploy them  to  the  severe  penalties  to  be 
enacted  by  this  Bill  ; for  if  two  brokers 
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should  combine  together,  and  entcrin  their 
books  a bargain  for  time,  as  made  between 
two  of  their  correspondents,  they  might 
easily  get  a third  person  to  combine  with 
them, and  to  inform  against  the  presumed 
buyer  and  seller  ; the  brokers  books  sworn 
to  by  the  brokers,  whom  they  usually  em- 
ployed, would  be  a strong  proof  against 
them ; and  thus  two  innocent  men  might 
be  brought  to  suffer  severely  for  an  agree- 
ment, which  had  never  entered  into  either 
of  their  heads. 

It  often  happens,  Sir,  that  a gentleman, 
who  foresees  that  he  shall  have  use  for  his 
money  in  three  or  four  months  time,  is 
well  satisfied  with  the  price  his  stock  then 
bears  ; he  cannot  then  sell  out  his  stock  for 
ready  money,  because  he  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  money  in  the  mean 
time  : but  as  the  law  now  stands,  he  may 
take  advantage  of  the  then  current  price 
of  stock,  he  may  sell  it  out  at  that 
price,  or  perhaps  at  an  advanced  price 
to  be  delivered  only  when  he  knows  he 
shall  have  occasion  for  the  money ; this  he 
acquaints  his  broker  of,  and  the  broker  may 
probably  find  him  out  a man  who  likes  the 
then  current  price,  and  expects  money  to 
be  thrown  into  his  hands  in  tlu-ee  or  four 
months,  which  he  resolves  to  employ  in 
that  fund : jp  this  case  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing for  time  is  convenient  for  both,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  many  are 
encouraged  to  become  purchasers  of  stock 
upon  this  very  account ; therefore  the  for- 
bidding of  any  such  agreement  for  the  fu- 
ture, will  not  only  prove  to  be  an  incon- 
venience to  many,  who  are  now  possessed 
of  stock,  but  will  prevent  some  people  be- 
coming purchasers,  which,  of  consequence, 
will  do  harm  to  the  public  credit  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  well  known.  Sir,  that  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  credit  of  our  public  funds  is 
owing  to  the  ready  access  people  have,  at 
all  times,  to  the  money  they  have  there 
lodged:  but  this  ready  access  will,  by 
this  bill,  be  made  very  precarious  to  all 
those,  who  shall  hereafter  be  obliged  to 
sell  at  once  all  the  property  they  have  in 
any  particular  fund  : for,  if  the  purchaser 
should  fail  to  comply  with  his  agreement, 
the  seller  cannot,  upon  the  transfer-day, 
compound  the  difference  with  him,  and  sell 
out  nis  stock  to  another,  in  order  to  raise 
the  money  he  has  immediate  use  for : no, 
he  must  sue  the  man  he  sells  to,  and  for 
that  end  he  must  make  a transfer  of  his 
stock,  which  transfer  must  stand  upon  the 
books  during  the  whole  continuance  of  the 
of  JcBlJmpton  Library  Digitisation- 1.  nix. 
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suit ; he  cannot  in  the  mean  time  sell  ,his 
stock  to  another,  for  if  he  did  so,  he  would 
not  be  able  to  shew  at  the  trial,  that  he 
had  made  a specifical  performance  on  his 
part,  and  consequently  he  would  certainly 
be  nonsuited,  and  obliged  to  pay  costs. 
This,  Sir,  will  be  a most  intolerable  griev- 
ance upon  all  the  proprietors  of  our  pub- 
lic funds,  and  will  make  many  of  them  re- 
solve to  turn  their  money  to  some  other 
use. 

I must  be  of  opinion,  that  the  making  a 
law  to  prevent  men’s  coming  to  an  amicable 
composition  of  any  difference  that  may  be 
between  them,  seems  to  me  something  ex- 
traordinary. This  will  be  such  a discou- 
ragement, that  no  man,  I believe,  will 
chuse  to  become  a purchaser  of  any  of  our 
funds,  when  he  knows  that  he  cannot  after- 
wards sell  out  his  stock,  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  danger  of  being  involved  in 
a law  suit,  to  which  he  is  by  law  expressly 
prohibited  to  put  any  end  by  an  amicable 
agreement : and  if  a purchaser  should,  by 
any  disappointment,  be  disabled  to  comply 
with  the  purchase  he  had  made,  but  was 
willing  to  pay  down,  in  ready  money,  the 
difference,  which  might  not,  perhaps, 
amount  to  five  pounds,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  oblige  liim  to  stand  out  a law  suit 
to  the  very  last,  which  would  cost  him,  at 
least,  treble  that  money. 

That  clause,  Sir,  ot  obliging  a man  to 
answer  upon  oatli,  in  a case  where  great 
penalties  may  be  incurred,  seems  likewise 
to  me  to  be  a very  new  and  a very  extraor- 
dinary sort  of  clause;  for  it  is  no  way 
consonant  to  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  to 
oblige  any  man  to  accuse  himself : and  as 
it  lays  a foundation  for  every  person,  that 
is  inclined  to  be  malicious,  to  bring  a Bill 
in  Chancery  against  any  man,  who  is  or 
ever  was  possessed  of  any  of  the  public 
funds ; it  will  consequently  be  a great  dis- 
couragement to  any  man’s  becoming  a 
purchaser,  or  continuing  to  be  a proprietor 
of  those  funds,  and  will  of  course  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  all  public  credit. 

Another  hardship  I shall  take  notice  of, 
is,  Sir,  that  if  this  Bill  passes,  no  man  for 
the  future  can  employ  a merchant  to  buy 
or  sell  stock  for  him ; for  if  a merchant 
should  be  employed  and  should  charge 
commission  for  his  trouble,  he  would  incur 
some  of  the  penalties  of  this  Bill ; unless 
he  kept  a regular  book,  and  fairly  entered 
therein  all  such  transactions,  in  the  same 
manner  as  brokers  are  by  this  Bill  obliged 
to  do. 
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think  the  creditors  of  the  public  ought  not 
to  be  subjected  to,  and  therefore  I cannot 
give  my  consent  to  the  passing  of  this  Bill. 

I would  sooner  have  taken  notice  of  these 
things,  but  there  happened  to  be  such  a 
noise  and  disturbance  in  the  House,  both 
upon  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and 
likewise  when  it  was  in  the  Committee, 
that  I could  not  expect  to  be  heard ; and 
therefore  I did  not  then  rise  up  to  say  any 
thing  against  it. 

Sir.  GlanviUe  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bowles ; and  backed  by 

Sir  George ■ CasMall,  as  follows, 

Mr.  Speaker, — It  is  evident,  that  this 
Bill  will  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  all 
the  proprietors  or  dealers  in  any  of  our 
public  securities : the  words  of  it  are  so 
general,  that  I do  not  know  but  that  even 
navy  bills,  and  contracts  for  furnishing  the 
navy  with  provisions,  will  be  comprehen- 
ded; and  if  they  are,  the  usual  way  of 
dealing  in  such  affairs  will  be  entirely  pre- 
vented, which  may  be  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  the  nation ; for  it  is  well  known, 
that  those  who  contract  for  furnishing  the 
navy  with  provisions,  seldom  or  never  have 
as  much  money  of  their  own,  as  is  sufficient 
for  making  good  the  contracts  they  enter 
into.  It  is  usual  for  a man  who  has  not 
perhaps  10,000/.  of  his  own,  to  contract 
lor  furnishing  the  navy,  with  40,000 /.  worth 
of  provisions ; and  in  such  cases  the  me- 
thod always  hitherto  observed  is,  for  the 
contractor,  as  soon  as  he  has  made  such 
contract,  to  go  to  some  monied  man,  who 
furnishes  him  with  what  money  he  stands 
in  need  of,  upon  his  becoming  bound  for 
the  money  advanced  with  interest  from  the 
date ; and  obliging  himself  to  deliver  navy 
bills,  at  the  price  then  agreed  on,  equal  to 
the  principal  money  then  advanced,  and 
the  mterestthat  shau  in  the  meantime  grow 
due. 

These  bills,  Sir,  I look  on  as  public  se- 
curities, because  they  are  generally  every 
year  provided  for  by  parliament;  and 
therefore  I take  them  to  be  within  the  ge- 
neral words  of  tliis  Bill ; and  as  all  such 
bills  vary  a great  deal  in  their  price,  inso- 
much, Sir,  that  I have  known  them  at  45/. 
per  cent,  discount,  it  will  for  the  future  be 
impossible  for  those,  who  contract  for  fur- 
nishing  the  navy  with  provisions,  to  enter 
intO(any  such  agreement  with  any  monied 
man  whatever ; consequently  no  man  can 
hereafter  contract  for  furnishing  the  navy, 
with  more  provisions  than  he  can  purchase 
smtb,  will  of  course 
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make  the  providing  for  the  navy  much 
more  difficult  than  heretofore.  This,  Sir, 
is  one  very  great  inconvenience  which  must 
arise  from  this  Bill ; but  there  are  so  many 
others,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  title  of  the 
Bill  ought  to  to  be  altered,  and  instead  of 
calling  it  a Bill  for  preventing  the  scanda- 
lous practice  of  stock-jobbing,  it  ought  to 
be  called  a Bill  for  the  destroying  of  public 
credit. 

Sir  John  Barnard  stood  up  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  and  said, 

Mr.  Speaker ; — I did  not  offer,  Sir,  to 
rise  up  sooner,  because  as  we  are  now  upon 
die  third  reading  of  this  Bill,  against  which 
there  were  few  or  no  objections  made  in 
any  part  of  its  progress  through  this  House, 

I was  willing  to  hear  all  the  objections  that 
were  to  be  made  against  it,  before  1 rose 
up  to  answer;  that  I might  thereby  give 
you  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  I am  in- 
deed, surprized  to  hear  any  gentleman  say, 
that  there  was  upon  any  occasson  such  a 
noise  in  the  House  that  he  could  not  be 
heard : it  is  true,  when  a Bill  is  passing, 
which  is  thought  to  be  a Bill  of  course, 
there  are  but  few  gentlemen  give  great  at- 
tention to  it ; and  upon  such  occasions, 
when  gentlemen  are  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed, they  will  fall  a talking  with  one 
another,  which  must  of  course  occasion 
some  little  noise  in  the  House : but  every 
gentleman  knows,  that  upon  any  such  occa- 
sion, whoever  inclines  to  speak  to  the  Bill 
in  hand,  may  rise  up  and  call  to  the  chair. 
It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  chair  to  order 
silence,  and  then  the  House  will  become 
attentive  to  the  gentleman  who  is  to  speak. 
This  is  the  method  of  proceeding  in  this 
House ; and  this,  Sir,  you  have  always 
taken  a proper  care  to  see  punctually 
observed. 

I wish.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart,  that  the 
gendemen  had  made  their  objections  to 
this  Bill,  when  it  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee ; for  then  it  might  have  been  made  to 
their  own  liking,  if  it  be  possible  to  make 
anv  such  Bill  to  their  liking.  When  any 
Bill  is  brought  into  this  House,  it  is  usual 
for  all  gendemen,  who  have  a mind  diat 
some  Bill  of  that  nature  should  pass,  to 
make  their  objections  to  the  parts  of  it  they 
find  fault  with,  either  upon  the  second 
reading,  or  upon  its  being  committed ; be- 
cause, diat  if  uieir  objections  be  well  found- 
ed, suen  amendments  may  be  then  made 
to  the  Bill,  as  may  obviate  all  objections 
that  can  be  reasonably  made  against  it : 
but  when  gendemen  have  no  mind  that  any 
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Bill  of  that  nature  should  pass,  it  is  well 
"known  that  they  reserve  all  their  objections 
to  the  very  last,  in  order  to  throw  out  the 
Bill  upon  its  third  reading.  For  this  rea- 
son I must.  Sir,  have  some  suspicion,  that 
those  gentlemen,  who  now  begin  to  make 
their  objections  against  the  Bill  we  have  at 
present  before  us,  have  no  mind  diat  any 
such  Bill  should  pass,  as  would  effectually 
put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  stock  jobbing. 

1 find.  Sir,  it  is  granted  upon  all  hands, 
that  the  practice  of  stock  jobbing  is  per- 
nicious to  the  trade,  and  t.o  the  people  of 
this  nation  : this  then  is  an  evil  that  ought 
to  be  remedied,  if  possible ; and  by  the 
Bill  now  before  us,  we  are,  at  least  we  pro- 
pose, to  remedy  this  evil.  Now,  Sir,  in  all 
such  cases,  it  is  certain  that  no  remedy  can 
be  proposed,  but  what  will  be  attended 
with  some  inconveniences,  and  therefore 
we  are  to  consider  on  which  side  the  ba- 
lance lies ; whether  the  inconveniences, 
designed  to  be  remedied  by  the  law  pro- 
posed, are  more  considerable  than  the  in- 
conveniences that  may  be  occasioned  there- 
by ; or  if  the  last  be  more  considerable 
than  the  first  ? If  we  judge  that  the  first 
are  the  most  considerable,  wc  are  surely  to 
pass  the  Bill  notwithstanding  those  incon- 
veniences that  may  be  occasioned  thereby: 
if  we  judge  that  the  last  are  the  most  con- 
siderable, we  are  to  throw  out  the  Bill ; 
and  rather  continue  under  the  former  evil 
than  subject  ourselves  to  a greater.  This, 
Sir,  is  certainly  the  proper  rule  to  judge 
by  in  the  present  case,  and  therefore  by 
this  rule  let  the  Bill  now  before  us  be 
tried. 

The  many  bad  consequences  of  stock 
jobbing  are,  I believe,  well  known ; and 
that  it  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  that 
infamous  practice,  is,  what  I hope,  most 
gentlemen  in  this  House  are  convinced  of. 
It  is  a lottery,  or  rather  a gaming  house, 
publicly  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
of  London,  by  which  the  heads  of  our  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  are  turned  from  get- 
ting a livelihood  or  an  estate, by  the  honest 
means  of  industry  and  frugality  ; and  are 
enticed  to  become  gamesters  by  the  hopes 
of  getting  an  estate  at  once.  It  is,  Sir,  not 
only  a lottery,  but  a lottery  of  the  very 
worst  sort ; because  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  principal  managers  to  bestow 
the  benefit  tickets  as  they  have  a mind. 
It  is  but  lately  since,  by  the  arts  and  practi- 
ces of  stock  jobbing,  the  East-India  stock 
was  run  up  to  200/.  per  cent,  and  in  a little 
time  after  it  tumbled  down  again  below 
150/. ; several  millions  were  lost  and  won 
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by  this  single  job,  and  many  poor  men 
were  undone;  so  bare-faced  were  somemen 
at  that  time,  in  the  infamous  practice  of 
stock  jobbing,  that,  after  that  stock  began 
to  fall,  they  sold  it  cheaper  for  time  than 
for  ready  money ; which  no  man  would 
have  done,  unless  he  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  which  came  after- 
wards to  be  unfolded,  but  was  then  known 
to  a very  few. 

We  know,  Sir,  how  apt  mankind  are  in 
their  own  nature  to  become  gamesters ; 
but  to  this  game  of  stock  jobbing,  our  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  and  shop-keepers  are 
rompted  notonly  by  their  own  inclinations, 
ut  also  by  some  of  their  acquaintance, 
who  have  taken  up  the  trade  of  being  bro- 
kers in  Exchange-Alley.  It  is  natural 
for  men  to  endeavour  to  make  the  most  of 
the  business  they  pursue ; and  where 
there  are  suclia  number  of  brokers,  we  may 
believe  that  some  of  them  do  endeavour  to 
persuade  all  those  of  their  acquaintance  to 
become  stock  jobbers.  The  broker  comes 
perhaps  to  the  merchant,  and  talks  to  him 
of  the  many  fatigues  and  dangers,  the  great 
trouble  and  the  small  profits,  that  are  in  the 
way  of  trade  ; and  after  having  done  all  he 
can  to  put  the  man  out  of  conceit  with  his 
own  business,  which  is  often  too  easily  ef- 
fected, he  then  tells  him,  that  if  he  will  al- 
low him  to  dig  for  him  in  the  rich  mine  of 
Exchange- Alley,  he  may  get  more  for  him 
in  a day  than  he  could  get  by  his  trade  in  a 
twelvemonth.  Thus  the  merchant  is  per- 
suaded ; he  engages,  he  goes  on  for  some 
time,  but  never  knows  what  he  is  doing  till 
he  is  quite  undone ; his  just  creditors  are 
surprized ; what,  say  they,  this  man  had  a 
good  stock  to  begin  with,  he  has  had  a 
good  trade  for  several  years,  he  never  lived 
extravagantly,  what  is  become  of  his  effects 
and  money  ? they  enquire,  they  search 
into  his  aflaire,  and  at  last  perhaps  they  find 
out,  that  the  whole  was  gamed  away  by  his 
broker  in  Exchange-Alley. 

This,  Sir,  may,  forwhat  I know,  increase 
public  credit  for  a time  ; • but  I am  sure  it 
is  a great  discouragement  to  trade,  which 
is  the  chief,  the  only  solid  support  of  pub- 
lic credit,  and  it  is  the  ruin  of  all  private 
credit;  it  destroys  that  mutual  faith  among 
merchants,  by  which  only  our  trade  can  be 
madeto  prosper  and  flourish.  This,  Sir,  is 
a domestic  evil;  an  evil  which,  though  fatal 
in  its  consequences,  yet  does  not  perhaps 
immediately  draw  any  money  out  of  the  na- 
tion; but  there  is  a foreign  evil  attending 
the  game  of  stock  jobbing,  by  which  the  na- 
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ney  at  once.  It  is,  by  the  means  of  stock 
jobbing,  always  in  the  power  of  every  fo- 
reign court,  to  raise  contributions  upon 
this  nation  whenever  they  please ; they 
have  no  more  to  do  but  to  send  over,  and 
order  a great  deal  of  stock  to  be  sold  out  at 
the  current  price  for  time,  then  raise  an 
alarm  of  the  Pretender,  or  some  such  alarm, 
by  which  they  may  make  all  our  public 
funds  fall  perhaps  20 1.  per  cent  and  so  pur- 
chase stock  20 1.  per  cent  cheaper  than 
they  sold  in  order  to  perform  their  part  of 
the  contracts  they  had  before  made  for 
time.  Thus,  Sir,  they  may  make  a harvest 
of  the  fall  of  our  public  funds  ; and  as  they 
know  best  when  the  alarm  will  blow  over, 
they  may  make  a new  harvest  of  their  rise. 

i'hese,  Sir,  are  but  a few  of  the  many 
inconveniences  that  arise  by  stock  jobbing. 
Give  me  leave  now  to  examine  those  in- 
conveniences which,  it  is  pretended,  will 
be  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  this  Bill 
into  a law.  As  to  the  real  and  honest 
creditors  of  the  public,  I have  as  great  a 
regard  for  that  faith,  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  towards  them,  as  any  gentleman 
whatever : I shall  never  be  for  doing  any 
thing  that  may  lessen  their  security,  as  to 
the  payment  either  of  their  principal  or 
interest,  and  I wish  that  every  gentleman 
in  this  House  were  of  the  same  mind. 
But  can  it  be  said,  that  the  making  such 
regulations,  as  the  public  good  requires 
for  tlie  transferring  of  their  property  from 
one  to  another,  is  any  impeachment  of  the 
public  faith?  The  preventing  of  stock- 
jobbing  is  so  far  from  being  a breach  of 
public  faith,  that  I am  sure  it  is  what  all 
the  honest  creditors  of  the  public  wish  and 
desire ; and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill 
that  can  be  a hnrdsliip  upon  any  fair  pur- 
chaser or  seller,  it  will  be  so  far  from  be- 
ing destructive  to  public  credit,  that  it 
wul  rather  increase  it ; because  it  will  make 
the  value  of  every  man’s  property  in  the 
public  funds  more  certain  ana  invariable. 
All  those,  who  have  no  other  aim  but  to 
receive  their  dividends  punctually,  and  to 
have  their  principal  money  secure,  choose 
to  be  in  that  fund  which  is  subject  to  the 
fewest  and  least  mutations ; and  this  is  the 
reason  that  we  always  see  the  annuity- 
funds  bear  a higher  price  in  proportion 
than  any  of  our  trading-stocks. 

To  say,  that  no  penalty  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted on  a practice  that  is  found  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  public  good,  because 
persons  ignorant  of  the  law  may  thereby 
suffer,  seems  to  me,  Sir,  to  be  a very  odd 
.jumten«LCi"  I'lhopS'igeuiiltBBea’  will, ‘in  all 
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other  cases,  be  as  careful  of  inflicting  pe- 
nalties upon  the  subject ; it  is  indeed  what 
ought  never  to  be  done  but  in  cases  of  the 
utmost  necessity : but  where  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  good,  or  the  security 
of  private  property,  can  be  come  at  in  no 
other  way,  it  must  be  done ; and  every 
man  is  obliged  to  know  the  law,  or  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  those  that  do.  In  tne  pre- 
sent case,  no  man  can  by  ignorance  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  penalties  proposed  by 
this  Bill,  without  some  dishonest  intent ; 
for  I am  convinced,  that  no  man  ever  did, 
or  ever  will  either  buy  or  sell  stock  for 
time,  unless  he  knows  more,  or  at  least 
thinks  he  knows  more,  about  that  stock 
than  the  man  to  whom  he  sells,  or  from 
whom  he  buys ; which  intention  is  certain- 
ly not  very  fair,  though,  when  it  is  not  ex- 
tended too  far,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
overlook  it  in  the  way  of  commerce. 

This,  Sir,  leads  me  to  consider  the  pre- 
tended convenience  of  bargains  in  stock 
for  time.  Suppose  a gentleman  finds  he 
must  sell  outnis  stock  three  months  hence ; 
suppose  another  expects  money  in  three 
months  time,  which  he  intends  to  lay  out 
on  the  purchase  of  stock;  I believe  neither 
the  one  will  purchase,  nor  the  other  sell  till 
that  time  conies,  unless  he  knows,  or  thinks 
he  knows,  some  secret  relating  to  that  stock 
which  other  people  are  not  aware  of ; for 
if  he  that  is  to  sell  expects  no  variation  in 
the  value  of  his  property,  why  should  he 
sell  till  he  has  occasion  for  his  money? 
But  granting  that  he  is  so  much  satisfied 
with  the  then  current  price,  that  he  abso- 
lutely resolves  to  sell  at  that  very  time, 
may  he  not  sell  for  ready  money,  and 
lodge  his  money  in  the  bank  till  he  has  oc- 
casion for  it,  since  no  man  can  pretend 
but  that  his  money  is  as  secure  when 
lodged  in  the  bank,  as  it  can  be  in  any  of 
our  public  funds  ? And  as  to  the  buyer, 
I am  sure  no  wise  man  will  venture  to  pur- 
chase stock  till  he  has  the  money  at  com- 
mand; unless  he  does  it  in  expectation 
that  the  stock  will  rise,  which  is  downright 
gaming,  and  what  is  intended  by  this  Bill 
to  be  prevented. 

As  to  a man’s  being  obliged  to  answer 
upon  oath  to  any  bill  filed  against  him,  it 
can  be  no  hardship;  because  whoever 
does  so  answer,  ana  fairly  discovers  the 
agreement  made,  is  free  from  all  penal- 
ties ; he  becomes  liable  to  nothing  but  to 
return  the  money  which  he  received ; and 
as  the  law  now  stands,  whoever  receives 
money  to  another’s  use,  is  obliged  to  an- 
swer upon  oath^  and  will  be  obliged  to 
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return  the  money  he  confesses  so  to  hnv# 
received. 

To  pretend.  Sir,  that  by  this  'Bill  men 
may  be  subjected  to  great  penalties,  by  th# 
perjury  and  conspiracy  of  two  or  three 
brokers,  is  another  objection  for  which 
there  is  no  foundation;  for  against  perju- 
ries and  conspiracies  there  can  be  no  guard 
but  that  of  a fair  trial  by  an  honest  jury ; 
by  such  a trial  any  such  conspiracy  might 
probably  be  discovered;  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  for  three  rogues  to  con- 
cert their  story  so  together,  but  that  the 
conspiracy  would  be  discovered  by  exa- 
mining them  apart,  and  cross-questioning 
each,  in  the  manner  usual  at  all  trials ; so 
that  this  too  is  nothing  but  an  imaginary 
evil,  and  is  as  strong  an  objection  against 
every  penal  law,  that  ever  was  or  ever  can  be 
enacted,  as  it  is  against  the  Bill  before  us. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  Bill,  Sir,  that 
can  oblige  any  man  to  go  to  law,  either  as 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  contrary  to  his  in- 
clinations, or  that  can  prevent  his  making 
up  any  difference  there  may  be  between 
him  and  another ; for  though  the  buyer  of 
the  stock  may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  pay 
for  the  stock  he  had  bought,  because  of 
some  disappointment  he  has  in  the  mean 
time  met  with,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence in  ready  money ; and  if  he  can  pay  t hat 
in  ready  money  at  the  books,  cannot  he  im- 
mediately sell  out  the  stock  to  another  at 
the  then  current  price ; and  thereby  raise 
the  rest  of  the  money,  which  he  may  order 
to  be  delivered  to  the  man  who  sold  to 
him  ? May  not  every  bargain  be  thus 
specifically  performed,  if  the  parties  are 
inclined  so  to  do  ? In  this  the  only  incon- 
venience is,  that  there  must  be  a double 
transfer,  which  is  performed  with  so  little 
trouble  or  expence,  that,  I hope,  it  will  be 
no  way  regarded  in  the  present  debate : 
and  as  it  may  be  supposed,  that,  if  this 
Bill  passes  into  a law,  there  will  be  few  or 
no  purchasers,  but  such  as  are  able  to  per- 
form it  the  time  they  purchase ; therefore, 
the  other  objection  of  the  seller’s  being 
obliged  to  keep  his  stock  til!  the  end  of  a 
tedious  law-suit,  is  of  no  weight:  for  as 
every  purchaser  will  be  able,  and  will 
probably  be  willing  to  perform  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
that  there  will  be  any  law-suits  upon  that 

I am  really  surprized,  Sir,  to  hear  gen- 
tlemen talk  of  their  being,  by  this  Bill, 
prevented  from  employing  a merchant  or 
friend  to  buy  or  sell  stock  for  them ; such 
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gentlemen  do  not,  it  seems,  know  that 
commission  and  brokerage  are  two  different 
articles : if  a merchant  is  employed  to  buy 
or  sell  stock  for  another,  he  may  either  do 
it  himself,  or  he  may  employ  a broker ; if 
he  employs  a broker,  he  charges  both  bro- 
kerage and  commission,  and  if  he  does  it 
himself  he  charges  only  commission : in 
neither  case  does  he  act  as  a broker,  nor 
will  he  be  obliged  to  keep  any  book  for 
that  purpose. 

I have  now,  Sir,  gone  through  all  the 
material  objections  I have  heard  made 
against  the  Bill.  I hope  I have  shewn 
that  there  is  no  weight  in  any  of  them ; 

I hope  I have_  shewn  that  all  the  in- 
conveniences, which  are  pretended  to 
arise  from  this  Bill,  are  imaginary ; and 
I think,  I have  shewn  very  real  incon- 
veniencies  arising  from  the  infamous 
practice  of  stockjobbing;  and  every  gen- 
tleman in  the  House  may  suggest  to  him- 
self a great  many  more.  We  ought  to 
consider  that  no  bad  custom  or  practice 
ever  crept  into  any  nation,  but  what  some 
people  got  by ; and,  let  the  practice  be  as 
pernicious  as  it  will,  we  may  presume  that 
those  who  get  by  it,  will  endeavour  to  raise 
objections  against  every  effectual  remedy 
that  can  be  offered ; but  as  no  gentleman 
in  this  House  can  be  any  way  concerned 
in  the  gettings  by  stock  jobbing,  so,  Ihope, 
they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  misled 
by  any  frivolous  objections  started,  without 
doors,  by  those  who  are. 

Mr.  Brooksbank  stood  up  next,  and 
xpoke  against  the  Bill  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker  ; — I doubt  not  but  there 
was  a great  deal  of  money  lost  and  won  by 
the  late  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  East  India 
stock,  and  I am  persuaded  that  a great 
many  of  those,  who  became  purchasers  upon 
the  rise  of  that  stock,  were  such  as  never 
intended  to  hold  the  stock  for  the  sake  of 
the  dividend,  but  that  they  were  such  as 
bought  only  with  a view  of  making  an  ad- 
vantage, by  selling  it  out  again  at  an  ad- 
vanced price : this,  it  is  true,  is  a sort  of 
gaming,  but  it  is  of  such  a sort  as  cannot 
be  entirely  prevented,  even  by  the  Bill  now 
before  us ; so  that  in  such  a case  no  great 
benefit  can  be  expected  by  the  Bill,  and 
in  many  cases  it  will  certainly  be  attended 
with  great  inconveniences.  I shall  men- 
tion only  two ; the  first  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Long  Annuities : it  often  happens  that 
in  the  sale  of  such  public  securities,  the 
seller  must  deduce  his  title  in  the  same 
manner,  ir 
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so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
compleat  the  conveyance  in  ten  days, 
which  is  the  time  limited  in  this  Bill ; and 
therefore  1 am  of  opinion,  that  the  sale  of 
such  annuities  will,  in  many  cases,  become 
impracticable,  if  this  Bill  should  pass  into 
a law. 

It  is  certain,  Sir,  that  the  merchants 
may  sell  goods  to  be  delivered  at  any  time 
the  contractors  shall  agree  on : I know 
that  in  the  Russian  trade  it  is  usual  for  the 
merchants  concerned  in  that  trade,  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  to  deliver  hemp  at  a cer- 
tain price,  at  a certain  future  time,  though, 
perliaps,  at  the  time  of  making  the  con- 
tract, the  hemp  is  not  so  much  as  pur- 
chased or  contracted  for  in  Russia : this 
is  a privilege  which  is  enjoyed  by  all  mer- 
chants with  respect  to  the  goods  they  deal 
in,  and  I can  see  no  reason  why  the  pro- 
prietors of  our  public  hinds  should  not  en- 
joy the  same  privilege. 

The  oilier  inconvenience  I shall  men- 
tion, is,  that  of  the  disappointments  which 
some  of  the  public  creditors  may  meet 
with  in  the  sale  of  their  properties,  which 
will  certainly  be  much  aggravated  by  this 
Bill : suppose  a man  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  aland  estate,  and 
covenants  to  pay  the  price  against  such  a 
day  under  a great  penalty ; for  enabling 
him  to  perform  his  agreement  he  sells  out 
10,000/.  of  liis  stock,  to  be  delivered  some 
few  days  before  that  day  on  which  he  is, 
by  his  covenant,  obliged  to  pay  for  his 
estate : suppose  the  purchaser  of  the 
stock  does  not  come  to  accept  of  the  stock, 
or  to  pay  the  price ; as  the  law  now  stands, 
the  seller  of  the  stock  may  make  a tender 
of  his  stock  at  the  books,  and  may  sell  it 
out  next  transfer-day  at  the  risk  of  the 
buyer,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  pay  for  his 
estate,  and  lie  may  recover  from  the  pur- 
chaser of  his  stock,  what  he  lost  by  his  not 
accepting  and  paying  for  the  stock  accord- 
ing to  agreement ; but  if  this  Bill  passes 
into  a law,  the  seller  of  stock  must,  I pre- 
sume, keep  his  stock,  till  the  end  of  the 
law-suit  between  him  and  the  buyer,  in  or- 
'der  that  he  may  be  always  ready  to  make 
a specifical  performance ; by  which  means, 
if  he  has  no  other  fund  for  raising  ready 
money,  he  must  subject  himself  to  the 
penalty  of  his  covenant  as  to  the  purchase 
of  the  estate.  As  these  are  inconveniencics 
which  may  often  occur,  I think  it  is  hard 
to  subject  the  proprietors  of  the  public 
funds  to  them;  ana  therefore  I shall  be 
against  the  Bill’s  passing  in  the  form  it  js 
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Sir  Robert  IValpole,  spoke  next : 

Mr.  Speaker; — I wish  the  objections 
now  started  against  the  passing  of  this  Bill, 
had  been  mentioned  either  upon  the  second 
reading,  or  in  the  Committee.  I do  really 
think  that  the  Bill  mighthavebeen  drawn  up, 
as  to  some  parts  of  it,  with  something  more 
perspicuity,  so  as  to  have  intirely  obviated 
the  objections  now  made  to  it : but  as  most 
of  the  objections  now  made  are  founded 
upon  mistakes,  as  to  the  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  the  Bill,  I am  therefore  of  opi- 
nion, that  they  ought  not  to  be  of  weight 
enough  to  prevent  its  passing. 

As  to  what  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  pleased  to  mention  about  navy-con- 
tracts, I cannot  think  that  they  come  any 
way  under  the  case  now  before  us.  The 
navy  always  contracted  to  pay  ready  mo- 
ney to  all  those  who  agree  to  furnish  them 
with  any  stores  or  provisions;  and  after  a 
man  has  entered  into  such  a contract,  he 
may  certainly  sell,  or  assign  any  interest, 
or  any  share  of  the  interest  he  has  there- 
in, to  another,  notwithstanding  the  Bill  now 
before  us.  Upon  such  contracts  the  mo- 
ney is  indeed  generally  paid  by  navy-bills, 
but  that  cannot  hinder  the  private  con- 
tractor to  raise  money  upon  his  contract 
after  what  manner  he  pleases;  he  may 
even  oblige  himself  to  deliver  navy-bills  at 
such  a price ; for,  before  they  are  issued, 
they  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  public  secu- 
rities ; and  if,  upon  delivering  the  stores 
and  provisions,  the  navy  should  actually 
pay  ready  money  to  the  private  contractor, 
can  it  be  so  much  as  pretended,  that  he 
would  be  then  obliged  to  deliver  navy- 
bills  to  the  person,  from  whom  he  had  bor- 
rowed money  upon  his  contract  with  the 
navy : would  not,  in  such  a case,  the  re- 
payment of  the  money  borrowed  with  in- 
terest be  a full  performance  of  his  engage- 
ment with  the  lender  ? Navy-bills,  in- 
deed, after  they  are  once  issued,  do  cer- 
tainly become  public  securities,  and  then 
they  are  to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  this  Bill,  which  can 
no  way  injure  public  credit. 

As  io  the  objection  against  compound- 
ing, or  voluntarily  receiving  any  differ- 
ence I cannot  think,  that  the  laws,  as  to 
the  performance  on  the  seller’s  part,  is 
any  n ay  altered  by  this  Bill.  He  is  not 
by  this  Bill  obliged  to  keep  the  stock  sold 
in  his  possession,  any  longer  than  he  was 
before;  he  may  certainly  perform  upon 
his  part  by  a tender  of  the  stock,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  could  have  done  before ; 
he  may  then  sell  out  his  stock,  and  ho  may 
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bring  his  action  against  the  buyer  for  not 
performing  his  part  of  the  contract,  upon 
which  action  he  will  recover  the  difference 
by  way  of  damages. 

Indeed,  that  objection  relating  to  the 
Long  Annuities  has  something  more  in  it, 
and  therefore,  I wish  it  had  been  provided 
against  by  some  words,  or  some  clause  in 
the  Bill ; but  it  is  a case  that  will  happen 
but  seldom,  and  the  difficulty  may  be,  by 
proper  management  and  dispatch,  in  all 
cases  surmounted,  and  therefore  I do  not 
think  it  sufficient  for  throwing  out  the 
Bill ; for  the  practice  of  stock-jobbing  has 
been  so  prejudicial  to  this  nation,  that  no 
trivial  objection  ought  to  take  place  against 
a Bill  by  which,  I think,  that  practice  will 
be  prevented  for  the  future. 

I have,  Sir,  long  wished  for  some  such 
Bill : every  one  knows,  how  even  the  ad-, 
ministration  has  been  some  times  distressed 
by  the  practices  of  stock  jobbers : they 
have  correspondents  settled  at  all  the. 
courts  of  Europe,  and  upon  all  occasion* 
of  moment  they  have  their  expresses,  who 
make  much  greater  dispatch  than  the  go- 
vernment’s expresses  can  do,  because  they, 
are  generally  much  better  paid,  and  better 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

1 must  say.  Sir,  that  the  late  practices  in 
the  East-India  stock  were  really  something 
surprising;  there  might  perhaps  be  some, 
who  upon  its  rise  bought  only  with  a view 
of  selling  out  again  at  an  advanced  price; 
but  I am  persuaded  there  were  others,  who 
bought  even  at  the  highest  price  with  an 
honest  intention,  and  without  any  other 
view  but  that  of  bolding  the  stock  they, 
bought,  and  taking  their  dividends,  as  they 
should  become  due.  The  price  of  that 
stock,  and  of  every  other  stock,  must  al- 
ways be  according  to  the  value  of  money 
at  that  time,  and  the  dividend  made,  or 
that  may  probably  be  made  upon  the 
stock : at  that  time  our  4/.  per  cent,  were 
selling  at  a premium,  even  our  31.  per  cent, 
were  selling  at  very  near  par ; and  there- 
fore we  must  conclude,  that  according  to 
the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  an  an- 
nuity of  M.  per  cent  was  very  well  worth 
100/.  principal  money.  That  Company 
had  divided  eight  per  cent,  for  many 
years ; they  but  just  before  paid  200,000?. 
to  the  government  for  a prolongation  of 
their  term ; and  at  the  same  time  they  had 
declared  they  were  able  to  do  nil  this,  and 
likewise  to  pay  oft’  4 or  500,000/.  of  their 
bonds,  out  of  the  profits  of  their  trade : 
from  all  which,  those  who  were  not  in  the 
deepest  secret  of  their  affairs,  had  very 
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Sood  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  would 
ave  been  able  to  have  continued  the  same 
dividend  for  many  years  to  come,  and  that 
therefore  100 A East  India  stock  was  a 
cheap-  purchase  when  bought  even  for 
200/.  The  resolution  was  soon  after  taken 
for  diminishing  their  dividend,  and  that 
was  as  natural  a reason  for  the  fall  of  their 
stock  as  their  former  declarations  had  been 
for  its  rise.  What  were  the  motives  for 
this  management  I shall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine ; but  I am  afraid,  that  the  game 
of  stock-jobbing  is  often  the  cause  of  ma- 
nagements in  that,  and  all  other  public 
funds : if  we  destroy  the  cause,  the  effects 
must  cease ; and  of  consequence  the  price 
of  all  public  stocks  will  become  moro  cer- 
tain and  fixed,  which  will,  I am  sure,  make 
them  more  valuable  to  all  honest  purcha- 
sers. The  fluctuating  of  the  price  can  be 
Ho  advantage  to  any  but  brokers,  and  to 
those  who  have  a mind  to  make  indirect 
advantages  by  stock  jobbing;  those  practi- 
ces will,  I think,  be  prevented  by  this  Bill ; 
consequently  it  will  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  public  credit,  and  therefore  I shall 
he  for  its  passing. 

Lord  IJercey  spoke  against  the  Bill : 
Mr.  Speaker  ; — In  the  debate  now  be- 
fore us,  I cannot  agree  with  my  honoura- 
ble friend  over  the  way.  I must  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  this  Bill  passes,  no  seller  can 
*ue  for  any  difference  upon  the  stock  sold, 
nor  can  he  recover  damage,  which  I take 
to  be  the  same  with  difference,  unless  he 
has  the  stock  in  his  possession  the  whole 
time  of  the  suit : by  this  Bill  every  bar- 
gain is  to  be  specifially  performed,  and 
therefore  the  seller,  as  I take  it,  must  sue 
only  for  a specifical  performance,  which 
no  seller  can  pretend  to  sue  for,  unless  he 
i*,  at  all  times,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  suit,  in  a condition  and  ready  to  per- 
form specifically  upon  his  part,  for  which 
end  he  must  always  have  of  that  stock 
which  he  has  sold,  at  least  as  much  as  he 
is  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  buyer  ; and 
therefore,  if  a man  has  sold  all  the  share 
he  has  in  any  public  fund,  in  order  to  ena- 
ble him  to  perform  his  part  of  an  agree- 
ment about  something  else,  if  the  buyer 
does  not  come  to  take  the  stock,  and  pay 
the  price,  the  seller  must  subject  himself 
to  the  penalty  of  his  other  agreement,  or 
he  must  give  up  all  pretences  for  recover- 
ing Sny  thing  from  the  buyer  of  his  stock, 
either  by  way  of  difference  or  damages. 
This  will  be  a great  hardship  upon  all 
Stoekholdei^siidiSWethciyy'iilr  by  thisrSill,-- 


be  subjected  to  a great  many  other  incon- 
veniences, and  to  several  dangerous  and 
heavy  penalties,  I shall  therefore  be  against 
its  passing. 

Sir  William  Yonge  spoke  next  for  the 
Bill: 

Mr.  Speaker  ; — In  the  case  now  before 
us,  I take  it  to  be  of  no  consequence,  whe-  ■ 
ther  or  no  the  seller  can  recover  either 
difference  or  damages,  and  therefore,  whe- 
ther or  no  they  be  in  effect  the  same  is  no 
material  question.  I am  very  well  con- 
vinced, that  no  circumstances  can  ever 
lay  a man  under  tile  necessity  of  selling  or 
buying  for  time  ; no  man  can  so  much  as 
have  an  inclination  that  way,  unless  he  be 
endued  with  something  of  the  spirit  of 
gaming,  or  unless  he  knows  a secret,  by 
which  lie  thinks  he  can  make  an  unjust  ad- 
vantage of  the  person  he  sells  to,  or  pur- 
chases from;  and  therefore,  Sir,  I look 
upon  the  putting  a final  end  to  this  prac-  , 
tice  to  be  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  this  - 
Bill.  I really,  Sir,  must  say,  that  I have  • 
not  heard  one  material  objection  offered 
against  this  Bill,  and  as  I was  one  of  those 
appointed  to  bring  it  in,  I can  say,  that  all 
possible  care  was  taken  to  make  the  words 
as  plain,  and  the  terms  as  easy,  as  were 
consistent  with  putting  an  effectual  end  to 
the  evil  against  which  the  Bill  was  originally 
proposed.  However,  as  the  Bill  is  to  goto 
the  other  House,  I do  not  know  but  some 
few  words  may  be  added  or  altered,  in  order  • 
to  obviate,  as  much  as  possible,  all  objec- 
tions dial  have  been  or  may  be  made  to  the 
Bill. 

Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  again : 

Sir; — It  is  very  certain  that  Long  An- 
nuities are  included  in  this  Bill ; they  must 
not  be  bought  or  sold  hereafter  but  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  perscribed  by  this  Bill : 
but  I am  certain  this  can  be  no  objection  to  I 
the  passing  of  it;  for  no  wise  man,  no  ho-  I 
nest  man,  will  presume  to  sell  any  thing  | 
until  he  has  made  his  tide  to  it  as  clear  as 
the  nature  of  the  thing  can  admit  of ; and  | 
therefore  I think,  that  no  possessor  of  a I 
Long  Annuity  will  presume  to  sell  until 
after  he  has  deduced  his  tide,  and  made  it 
so  clear,  that  no  difficulty  can  be  made  in  ] 
approving  of  it,  in  which  case  all  such  bar- 
gains may  be  specifically  performed  within 
ten  days  after  the  making  thereof ; but  if 
any  accidental  delay  should  in  the  mean 
time  happen,  the  parties  may,  by  mutual 
consent,  put  off  the  specifical  performance  I 
iftriwhat'tKntiTbyyjpleasfi  sn  there  is  nothing  | 
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in  this  Bill  that  can  prevent  such  a mutual 
indulgence. 

I did  not  before  take  notice  of  the  objec- 
tion made,  that  this  Bill,  if  it  passes,  may 
be  the  occasion  of  the  bringing  many  suits 
in  equity  against  the  possessors  of  our  pub- 
lic funds.  This,  I must  say,  I am  sur- 
prized at.  What  guard  has  any  man,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  against  Chancery 
suits  ? May  not  any  man  now  bring  a Bill 
in  equity  against  me,  and  set  forth,  that  I 
owe  him  a large  sum  of  money,  though  I 
never  had  any  dealings  with  the  man  in  my 
life  ? Such  a Bill  may  certainly  be  brought, 
but  I know  what  would  be  the  fate  of  it ; 
I know  it  would  be  dismissed  with  costs : 
this  is  my  dependence,  I know  Ihave  never 
done  any  tiling  that  may  render  me  liable 
to  the  having  of  such  a Bill  brought  against 
me,  and  therefore  I depend  on  it  that  no 
such  Bill  will  ever  be  brought.  And  would 
it  not  be  the  same  if  the  Bill  now  before  us 
should  pass  ? Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  any 
man  would  subject  lumseli  to  the  immedi- 
ate expence  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and 
the  danger  of  being  obliged  to  pay  twenty 
or  thirty  more,  unless  he  had  very  strong 
proofs  against  the  man  whom  he  made  de- 
fendant to  his  Bill  ? This,  Sir,  is  really 
putting  cases  almost  impossible,  in  order 
from  thence  to  raise  objections  against  a 
Bill,  for  the  remedy  of  what  is,  by  every 
gentleman  in  this  House  acknowledged  to 
be,  a<most  insufferable  evil. 

Mr.  Glanville  stood  up  again,  and 
said ; 

Sir  ; — I must  observe,  that  the  possessor 
of  a long  annuity,  who  has  a mind  to  sell, 
may  think  his  title  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day,  and  yet  when  he  comes  to  shew 
it  to  the  purchaser  he  may  find  several  ob- 
jections ; in  such  case  it  must  be  laid  before 
the  purchaser’s  counsel,  he  must  exa- 
mine all  the  title-deeds,  and  a conveyance 
must  be  drawn  up  and  settled  by  counsel, 
both  for  the  seller  and  buyer ; and  this  will 
be  admitted,  I believe,  not  to  be  practi- 
cable in  ten  days,  so  tliat  I must  still  be  of 
opinion,  that-the  sale  of  such  public  securi- 
ties will,  by  tills  Bill,  be  made  very  dan- 
gerous and  difficult,  if  not  altogether  im- 
possible. 

As  to  Bills  in  equity,  it  is  certain  that  no 
man  will  ever  file  such  a Bill  unless  he  ex- 
pects some  discovery  by  the  defendant’s 
answer.  As  the  law  now  stands,  no  man 
can  expect  any  discovery  from  a man  with 
whom  he  never  had  any  transactions;  but 
by  the  Bill,  now  before  us,  every  man  will 
[ VOL.  Dfl.’ljte':l  '•nlverslj 


have  some  encouragement  to  expect  a dis- 
covery of  sometliing  he  may  make  an  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  defendant’s  answer,  if 
such  defendant  ever  was  a dealer  in  any 
of  our  public  funds  ; because,  if  he  ever 
made  a contract  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
this  Bill,  he  will  be  obliged  to  discover  it 
by  his  answer,  and  though  he  may  be  there- 
by discliarged  from  the  penalty,  yet  the 
other  party  contracting  with  him  is  not ; so 
tliat  the  person  who  files  the  bill,  may 
thereby  make  an  advantage,  either  by  re- 
covering the  money  received  by  the  de- 
fendant upon  an  unlawful  contract,  or  by 
grounding  an  information  upon  tliat  answer 
for  recovering  a penalty  from  the  other 
party  concerned  in  such  unlawful  contract 
or  composition ; and  therefore,  I think,  it 
is  evident,  that  if  this  Bill  passes,  the  pro- 

firietors  of  the  public  funds  will  be  more 
iable  to  have  Bills  in  equity  preferred 
against  them  than  any  other  persons  in  the 
kingdom  are. 

I shall  conclude,  Sir,  with  taking  notice 
of  one  case  where  people  are  often  obliged 
to  sell  before  they  can  be  ready  to  deliver, 
and  that  is  in  the  case  of  executors  and 
trustees,  where  the  trust-stock  must  gene- 
rally be  sold  by  a Bill  in  Chancery.  In 
such  cases,  according  to  the  practice  now 
observed,  they  must  sell  before  they  bring 
their  Bill,  because  the  purchaser  is  always 
made  a party  to  the  suit ; and  every  man 
knows  that  a chancery  suit  cannot  be  begun 
and  ended,  and  the  bargain  specifically  per- 
formed in  ten  days  time. 

Mr.  Bootle  spoke  next : 

Sir ; — I rise  up  only  to  rectify  some  mis- 
takes tliat  1 find  gentlemen  seem  to  be  in, 
with  respect  to  the  present  practice  of  the 
law.  According  to  the  present  prac- 
tice, no  man  that  sells  stock  is  obliged 
to  keep  his  stock  for  any  time  after 
the  day,  on  which  he  contracted  to  deliver 
it : if  the  buyer  do  not  come  on  that  day  to 
accept  the  stock,  and  pay  the  price  he 
agreed  to  give  for  it,  the  seller  makes  pub- 
lication at  the  books  for  him  to  come  and 
accept,  and  pay  for  the  stock  which  he  is 
then  ready  to  deliver  according  to  his  con- 
tract : then  an  actual  transfer  is  made  upon 
the  books,  and  that  transfer  stands  until 
the  shutting  up  of  the  books  for  tliat  day  ; 
if,  in  tliat  time,  the  buyer  do  not  come  to 
accept  of,  and  pay  for  the  stock  so  trans- 
ferred, the  transfer  is  then  cancelled ; and 
upon  next  transfer-day  the  seller  may  sell 
his  stock  to  whomsoever  he  pleases  at  the 
current  price  of  that  day ; and  if  he  sells  it 
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at  a loss,  he  has  an  action  upon  a breach  of 
covenant  against  the  buyer,  upon  which 
action  he  always  recovers  the  difference  by 
way  of  damages.  The  publication  and 
transfer,  made  at  the  books  upon  the  day 
agreed  on  and  proved  duly  in  court,  is  al- 
ways taken  for  a specifics!  performance  on 
the  part  of  the  seller ; and  the  buyer  has  no 
title"  to  t ome,  at  any  time  after  that  day,  to 
demand  a new  specitical  performance.  This 
is  the  present  practice  in  all  such  cases, 
and  I am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill 
now  before  us  which  can  alter  the  pre- 
sent practice  in  that  respect ; and  there- 
fore I must  conclude,  that  as  to  this  case, 
ho  stockholder  can  he  brought  under  any 
difficulty  or  hardship  by  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore us. 

With  respect,  Sir,  to  the  Long  Annui- 
ties, why  may  not  they  be  sold  as  land-es- 
tates generally  are  ? In  the  sale  of  land-es- 
tates, when  the  seller  finds  out  one  who  is 
willing  to  be  the  purchaser,  the  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  satisfy  him  about  the  title,  be- 
fore they  so  much  as  talk  about  the  price, 
or  examine  particularly  into  the  value  of 
the  estate  to  be  sold.  If  this  method  be 
observed  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Long 
Annuities,  it  cannot  be  said,  but  that  the 
agreement  may  be  specifically  performed 
by  both  parties,  within  ten  days  after  mak- 
ing the  same. 

As  to  the  sale  of  stock  vested  in  execu- 
tors or  trustees,  there  is  no  necessity  of  sell- 
ing it  before  the  Bill  in  Chancery  be  filed; 
there  is  no  necessity  of  selling  it  before  a 
decree  passes  for  that  purpose : it  may  be 
suggested  in  the  Bill,  that  such  a man  is 
willing  to  become  a purchaser,  and  he  may 
be  ftiade  a party  to  the  suit,  as  well  as  if  he 
hail  actually  become  a purchaser ; the  ef- 
fect would  be  the  same,  and  he  would  get 
his  costs  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other. 

And  ns  to  Stockholders  being  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  having  Bills  in  Chancery 
filed  frequently  against  them,  there  is  no- 
thing in  it ; no  fair  dealer  in  stocks  can 
ever  be  exposed  to  such  a danger,  for  who- 
ever files  such  a Bill  must  set  forth  the  un- 
lawful contract  particularly ; we  are  not- to 
imagfhe,  that,  from  any  clause  in  this  Bill, 
a mad  will  be  allowed  to  bring  in  a bill  in 
equity,  and  suggest  generally  tiiat  the  de- 
fendant has  made  6onie  unlawful  contracts 
in  stocks,  and  pray  that  he  may  be  obliged 
to  discover  all  his  dealings ; no,  the  plaintiff 
must  certainly  set  forth  the  particular  con- 
tract of  which  he  prays  a discovery ; and 
this  he  ca^ioyp,.uxde^.^hgFe,lp  , 
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been  some  such  unlawful  contract,  but  such 
an  unlawful  contract  as  he  has  had  some  in- 
formation of;  and  if  upon  the  issue  of  the 
cause  his  information  appears  to  be  ground- 
less, he  may  expect  to  be  made  pay  all  cost* 
of  suit ; so  that  no  man  can  have  reason  to 
he  afraid  of  any  such  bills  being  filed 
against  him,  unless  he  has  actually  made 
some  unlawful  contract ; and  that  no  such 
man  should  rest  in  security  is  the  very  de- 
sign of  this  Bill. 

In  short.  Sir,  from  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  started,  and  all  the  cases 
that  have  been  put,  I can  see  nothing  but 
pretended  or  imaginary  difficulties;  and  as 
the  Bill  now  before  us  will,  in  my  opinion, 
put  an  end  to  many  real  evils,  which  arc  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequence  both  to 
the  trade  and  credit  of  this  nation,  there- 
fore I shall  with  all  my  heart  be  for  its 
passing  in  this  House,  and  I hope  it  will  be 
passed  into  a law. 

The  Bill  against  Stoch-jobbing passes  the 
Commons : but  is  dropped  bp  the  Lords.! 
Then  the  question  being  put,  That  the  Bill 
do  pass,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative 
by  55  against  49 ; and  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  who  made  so  many  alterations 
therein,  that  it  was  afterwards  dropped. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  a Motion  for 
a Lottery  of  One  Million  towards  the  Relief 
of  the  Sufferers  by  the  Charitable  Corpora- 
tion.'] May  4.  The  Commons  being  in 
a grand  Committee  to  consider  of  methods 
for  relief  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  Charitable 
Corporation,  the  lord  Tyrconnel  moved, 
That  a sum  not  exceeding  one  million  be 
raised,  by  way  of  Lottery,  for  that  purpose. 
His  lordship  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Sandys ; 
who  was  answered  by  sir  William  Yonge. 
Hereupon 

Mr.  Erie  stood  up  and  said, 

Sir; — I am  very  much  for  giving  all  the 
relief  we  can  to  such  as  are  objects  of  cha- 
rity, but  I am  as  much  against;  doing  it.  by 
way  of  Lottery ; for  by  such  a method,  in 
order  to  relieve  those  who  have  been 
cheated  and  undone,  we  shall  give  a han- 
dle, by  which  a much  greater  number  of 
weak  and  simple  persons  may  be  undone. 

Mr.  Palmer  spoke  next : 

Sir ; — I always  was,  and  always  shall  be 
against  Lotteries,  of  whatever  kind,  or  on 
whatever  occasion,  and  therefore  I cannot 
but  be  against  the  proposition  now  made  to 
,9,'M P°“.  «»- 
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Iiappy  peoplfi  relieved,  and,  and  I hope 
that  some  effectual  methods  may  be  fallen 
on  for  procuring  that  relief;  but  do-  not 
let  us  think  of  giving  them  relief  by  set- 
ting up  what  has  been  always  deemed  a 
public  nuisance ; I believe  it  will  be  a bet- 
ter way  for  us  to  grant  a sum  of  money  to 
the  crown,  for  the  relief  of  those  of  the 
Sufferers  who  are  really  objects  of  com- 
passion : this  method  I mention  only  to 
the  Committee ; but,  whatever  relief  is  to 
be  granted,  I think  it  ought  to  be  very 
much  confined,  for  as  to  all  those  who 
shall  appear  to  have  been  gamesters  in  that 
stock,  they  no  more  merit  the  compassion 
of  the  public,  than  those  who  are  undone 
at  a gaming  table,  i doubt  much  if  any 
of  the  men  who  became  adventurers  in 
that  Corporation  deserve  much  compas- 
sion; I am  afraid,  that  most  of  them  pur- 
■ chased,  either  with  a view  of  making  an 
unjust  profit  by  the  advanced  price  of  the 
shares  they  bought,  or  with  a view  to  have 
a higher  interest  for  their  money,  than 
what  they  were  by  ’law  intitled  to,  and  in 
either  case  they  are  almost  as  fraudulent  as 
those  who  were  the  managers;  for  he  that 
cheats,  or  extorts  from  a man  a shilling,  is 
as  much  guilty  of  fraud,  as  he  that  cheats 
him  out  of  1,000/.  Indeed,  as  to  the  la- 
dies, a great  many  of  them  may  have  been 
innocently  drawn  in  by  those,  to  whom 
they  intrusted  the  management  of  their 
affairs,  or  by  those  who,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  a formed  design  of  cheating 
them  out  of  their  money:  their  case  is 
really  to  be  pitied,  but  in  my  opinion,  of 
all  the  Sufferers,  they  only  are  the  proper 
objects  of  compassion,  and  therefore  I 
hope,  that  whatever  relief  is  to  be  given, 
will  be  confined  to  the  fair  sex  only. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  replied : 

Sir ; — I have  as  great  a regard  for  the 
fair  sex  as  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
and  with  him  I think,  that  they  are  really 
the  greatest  objects  of  compassion ; but. 
Sir,  let  us  consider,  -that  many  of  those 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  undone,  have 
wives  and  daughters,  and  I cannot  but  look 
upon  the  wives  and  daughters  of  such  men 
to  be  at  least  as  great  objects  of  compas- 
sion, as  any  of  those  ladies  who  have  been 
undone  by  their  own  act  and  deed. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  rose  and  said : 

Sir ; — I must  think,  that  the  only  means 
we  can  think  of  for  relieving  the  unhappy 
Sufferers  in  that  Corporation,  is  to  make  a 
Lottery  for  their  benefit ; but  I must  like- 


wise be  of  opinion,  that  a Lottery  of  a mil- 
lion will  be  too  large;  I believe  one  of 
500,000/.  may  be  sufficient ; and  therefore 
I shall  second  the  motion  to  the  amount  of 
that  sum. 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  spoke  against  the 
motion  as  follows  : 

Sir ; — Before  we  think  of  granting  any 
money  to  the  crown,  or  of  granting  money 
in  any  other  way,  for  the  relief  of  those 
Sufferers,  we  ought  first  to  consider,  whe- 
ther or  no  we  have  any  power  or  authority 
to  tax  the  people,  or  to  grant  away  the 
public  money  for  the  relief  of  any  private 
persons.  1 must  really  be  of  opinion,  that 
we  have  no  such  power ; we  are  indeed  to 
dispose  of  the  public  money,  but  then  we 
are  to  dispose  of  it  for  public  uses ; we  are 
not  to  convert  it  either  to  our  own  use,  or 
to  the  use  of  any  private  person:  It  is  true, 
we  have  sometimes  granted  money  to  the 
king  for  the  rewarding  of  private  persons, 
but  such  grants  have  always  been  made  for 
some  services  rendered  by  those  persons 
to  the  public ; and  therefore,  what  money 
was  in  that  way  granted,  was  really  for  the 
use  of  the  public.  Even  the  raising  of 
money  by  a Lottery  is  raising  money  upon 
tire  people,  and  if  any  part  of  the  money 
so  raised  is  granted  away  to  private  per- 
sons, I must  look  upon  it  to  be  a converting 
the  public  money  to  the  use  of  private  per- 
sons, which  I think  we  have  no  power  to 
do;  and  upon  that  account,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  many  inconveniences  that 
attend  Lotteries,  I must  be  against  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Winninglon  spoke  next  in  behalf 
of  the  motion : 

Sir ; — I have  always  had  a great  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  but  I 
hope  he  will  excuse  me,  if  I say  that  I do 
not  think  the  objections  he  has  now  made 
against  the  proposition  in  hand,  are  near 
so  strong  as  those  usually  made  by  him. 
As  to  our  power  of  granting  money  for 
the  relief  in  question,  I do  not  know  what 
ower  we  may  have  in  that  respect ; but 
am  sure  there  are  several  instances, 
where  we  have  granted  even  a public  tax 
for  the  relief  of  private  persons.  One 
sueh  instance.  Sir,  is  within  my  knowledge, 
and  is  so  late,  that  every  gentleman  in 
this  House  may  remember  it ; that  is,  the 
case  of  the  suitors  in  -chancery,  whose 
money  had  been  lost  by  the  misconduct,  of 
the  late  lord  chancellor,  and. the  then 
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masters  in  chancery  : it  is  well  known 
that  this  House  laid  a tax  upon  the  law, 
which  I take  to  be  a tax  upon  the  people, 
because  the  whole  is  paid  by  the  clients 
in  that  court,  and  not  by  the  lawyers ; 
and  the  money  to  arise  by  this  tax  was  ap- 
propriated towards  making  good  the  loss, 
which  the  suitors  in  that  court  had  sus- 
tained. Another  instance  of  the  same  na- 
ture is  that  tax,  which  was  granted  for 
relief  of  the  orphans  within  the  city  of 
London  ; and  1 believe  several  other  in- 
stances could  be  given,  if  we  were  to  exa- 
mine the  Journals  of  this  House. — How- 
ever, Sir,  I do  not  take  this  to  be  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
impose  any  tax,  or  to  grant  any  money  to 
the  crown  for  the  relief  of  those  unhappy 
sufferers  : for  I cannot  imagine  how  it  can 
be  thought,  that  the  granting  a lottery  is 
either  a tax  or  an  imposition  upon  the 
public.  By  granting  a lottery  we  do  not 
oblige  any  man  to  pay  towards  it,  no  man 
is  to  be  forced  to  become  an  adventurer ; 
it  is  not  really  so  much  a grant  of  money, 
as  it  is  a repeal  in  so  far  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament lately  made  against  private  lotte- 
ries ; for,  if  it  were  not  for  that  statute, 
the  Charitable  Corporation  could  of  them- 
selves set  up  such  a lottery  as  is  now  pro- 
posed : and  as  the  making  of  that  law 
was  occasioned  by  the  many  frauds  that 
were  committed  by  the  means  of  private 
lotteries,  and  the  downright  bites  that 
were  often  put  upon  people  under  that 
name,  the  cause  entirely  ceases  with  re- 
spect to  the  lottery  now  proposed,  from 
which  no  fraud  or  bite  can  be  so  much  as 
suspected. 

Sir  William  Wyndham  stood  up,  and  said : 

Sir  ; — As  to  the  affair  before  us,  I am 
afraid  we  are  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
We  are  now  in  a Committee,  to  consider  of 
ways  and  means  for  relieving  such  of  the 
sufferers  in  the  Charitable  Corporation,  as 
shall  be  deemed  objects  of  compassion, 
and  we  are  now  going  to  resolve  upon  a 
certain  sum  to  be  appropriated  for  that 
relief,  before  we  know  any  thing  about  the 
sufferers  ; whether  there  be  any,  or  how 
many  of  them  there  be  objects  of  com- 
passion ; or  what  sum  will  be  necessary 
for  giving  them  a proper  relief?  All  these 
questions  ought,  I think,  to  be  resolved, 
before  we  proceed  to  grant  any  sum  for 
that  purpose,  either  by  way  of  lottery  or 
any  other  way.  I am,  Sir,  firmly  of  opi- 
nion, that  we  have  no  power  to  lay  on  any 
poblic 


persons ; and  to  think  of  giving  a relief 
by  way  of  lottery,  is  to  establish  by  law  a 
new  deceit,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  have 
suffered  by  an  old  one.  As  to  our  having 
it  in  our  power  to  relieve  private  person* 
by  public  taxes,  the  instances  mentioned 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  are  not  at  all  to  the  present  case. 
The  suitors  in  chancery  were  in  a very 
different  situation  from  those  we  are  now 
about  to  relieve : the  court  of  chancery  is 
one  of  the  public  courts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  consequently  is  the  same  with  the 
public ; whatever  money  was  put  in  to  the  cus- 
tody of  that  court,  was  put  into  the  custody 
of  the  public,  and  if  any  of  it  was  pur- 
loined by  those  officers  who  are  appointed 
by  the  public,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  public  is  obliged  to  make  it  good : 
besides,  those  who  had  their  money  in  that, 
court  did  not  voluntarily  put  it  there ; 
they  were  all  obliged,  contrary  to  their  in- 
clination, to  leave  it  in  that  court ; they 
could  not  get  it  out  again  without  an 
order  of  court  for  that  purpose ; they  could 
not  so  much  as  inquire  in  what  manner 
their  money  was  disposed  of;  whereas, 
with  respect  to  the  sufferers  in  the  Cha- 
ritable Corporation,  they  have  no  pretence 
of  having  trusted  the  public  with  their 
money ; they  voluntarily  put  their  money 
there  ; they  might  have  taken  it  out  when 
they  would,  and  they  might  have  every 
day  inquired  into  the  management  of  it : 
so  that  what  they  have  lost  is  entirely  , 
owing  to  their  own  act  and  deed,  or  at 
least  to  their  own  neglect ; they  have  no- 
thing but  compassion  to  plead  for  granting 
them  any  relief  from  the  public,  and  I am 
afraid,  if  we  consider  the  public  aright, 
and  the  loads  it  already  labours  under,  we 
must  conclude  it  is  not  in  a proper  con- 
dition for  granting  such  large  charities. 
That  other  instance,  Sir,  relating  to  the 
tax  for  relieving;  the  orphans  of  the  city  of 
London,  is  still  less  to  the  present  case  ; it 
is  a local  tax ; it  extends  no  farther  than 
the  city  of  London  ; and  it  was  most  rea- 
sonable that  the  citizens  of  London  should 
be  obliged  to  make  good  the  loss,  that  was 
sustained  by  persons  who  were  under  a 
necessity  of  trusting  their  money  to  them,  . 
or  at  least  to  the  officers  appointed  by 
them. — Now  as  to  Lotteries,  Sir,  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  mistakes  it,  if  he  ima- 
gines that  the  frauds  committed  in  private 
lotteries,  was  the  only  reason  for  prohibit- 
ing by  an  express  law  the  setting  up  of  any 
such.  Every  lottery,  public  or  private,  is 
-a  pMhlic  jnisaBee,  b&Cfiuito  it  makes  a great 
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many  poor  unthinking  people  ruin  them- 
selves by  venturing  more  money  in  that 
way  than  their  circumstances  can  admit  of ; 
and,  as  all  lotteries  are  a sort  of  gaming- 
tables, they  give  great  encouragement  to 
idleness  and  extravagance,  by  buoying  up 
weak  people  with  the  hopes  of  getting 
riches  in  another  way  than  that  of  industry  , 
and  frugality,  which  is  the  only  way  of  j 
getting  riches  that  ought  to  be  encouraged 
by  a wise  people ; therefore.  Sir,  the  cause 
of  the  law  does  not  cease  with  respect  to  the 
lottery  now  proposed,  but  will,  I believe, 
grow  more  strong  against  it  than  against 
any  public  lottery  that  ever  was  proposed  ; 
for,  considering  the  expences  or  manage- 
ment, it  is  certain  that  the  Corporation,  or 
the  sufferers  therein,  can  make  little  or 
nothing  by  a lottery,  unless  it  be  made  so 
disadvantageous  to  the  adventurers,  that 
no  man  but  a madman  will  put  any  money 
into  it ; and  if  such  a lottery  should  fill,  it 
would  be  a very  powerful  argument  against 
this  and  every  such  lottery  that  can  be 
proposed ; for  it  is  really  granting  a licence 
by  act  of  parliament  to  cheat  people  out 
of  their  money,  which  is  a sort  of  project 
for  raising  money  that  this  House  will 
ijever,  I hope,  agree  to  in  any  case  what- 

Lord  Hervey  spoke  next  in  favour  of 
the  motion : 

Sir ; — There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  possi- 
ble relief  to  be  given  to  those  unfortunate 
people,  but  what  must  be  attended  with 
some  inconveniences.  I am,  in  general, 
as  much  against  encouraging  lotteries  as 
any  gentleman  in  this  House  ; but  where 
no  real  fraud  is  committed,  I cannot  think 
that  a lottery  is  a thing  of  so  bad  conse- 
quence ; where  the  money  thereby  raised 
is  duly  applied,  and  no  underhand  dealings 
allowed  to  be  put  in  practice,  which,  to  be 
sure,  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  present 
case,  it  cannot  be  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences ; and  as  a lottery  is  the  only 
method  which  I have  yet  heard  mentioned, 
or  can  think  of,  for  giving  relief  to  those 
objects  of  compassion  we  have  now  under 
our  consideration ; I have  so  much  pity 
for  them,  that  I think  the  few  inconveni- 
encies,  that  can  attend  such  a small  lot- 
tery as  that  of  500,000/.  ought  in  the  pre- 
sent case  to  be  overlooked. — Upon  the  pe- 
tition of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Corpora- 
tion,. we  have  all  nad  two  things  under  our 
consideration.  The  first  was  that  of  doing 

1'ustice  by  punishing  the  guilty;  in  this  we 
lave  gone  on  as  we  ought  to  do  in  all  such 


cases ; we  have  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
caution ; because,  if  we  had  been  rigorous 
in  that  point,  we  might  readily  have  de- 
viated into  severity,  which  in  all  cases 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided;  but  as  to 
the  other  point,  which  is  that  of  giving  re- 
lief to  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  and  which 
is  the  point  now  before  us,  there  is  no  need 
of  so  great  caution : .if  in  this  we  should 
go  a little  too  far,  it  is  erring  upon  the  safe 
side ; the  greatest  fault  we  can  be  guilty 
of,  is  that  of  shewing  too  much  compassion 
and  pity  for  those  innocent  persons,  who 
have  by  the  frauds  of  others  become  pro- 
per objects  of  compassion. — It  cannot,  I 
think,  be  said,  that  we  are  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end,  by  voting  for  a 500,000/.  lot- 
tery, before  we  know  the  number  of  the 
sufferers  that  are  objects  of  compassion, 
or  tile  sum  that  will  be  wanted  for  giving 
them  a proper  relief ; because,  Sir,  we  are 
not  now  to  settle  the  scheme  of  the  lottery' : 
before  that  is  settled  there  will  be  time  to 
inquire  into  what  sum  will  be  necessary  for 
giving  such  relief,  and  according  as  that 
sum  is  large  or  small,  the  lottery  may  be 
made  the  more  or  the  less  advantageous 
for  the  adventurers;  if  100,000/.  should 
be  found  to  be  necessary  for  relieving  all 
those  of  the  sufferers  who  are  really 
objects  of  compassion,  there  must  be 
a fifth  part  of  the  money  contributed  by 
the  adventurers  sunk  for  the  use  of  the 
sufferers ; and,  if  it  should  be  found,  that 
half  that  sum  will  be  sufficient  for  the  end 
proposed,  then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
sink  above  one  tenth  of  the  money  contri- 
buted by  the  adventurers;  and  whatever 
is  thus  sunk  by  the  adventurers,  is  not  really 
to  be  looked  on  as  money  thrown  away, 
it  is  to  be  looked  on  as  so  much  money 
given  by  them  for  a charitable  use ; and 
the  raising  of  this  charity  by  way  of  lotr 
tery,  is  proposed  only  as  an  inducement 
for  some  people  to  contribute  towards  a 
charitable  use,  who  would  not  perhaps 
otherwise  contribute  to  the  most  charita- 
ble use  that  can  be  imagined. 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  spoke  again : 

Sir : — I am  very  much  convinced,  and  I 
find  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  a lottery 
is  in  itself  a bad  thing ; and,  I think  it  is 
likewise  allowed,  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  our  coining  into  such  a measure  at  pre- 
sent, but  only  the  necessity  we  are  under, 
and  because  no  other  means  of  relief  can 
be  thought  of.  There  is  no  sort  of  lottery 
can  be  set  up,  but  what  must  expose  mul- 
titudes of  people  to  be  undone ; and  it  is 
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impossible  to  prevent  several  of  those 
fraudulent  practices,  which  are  always  set 
up  under  the  sanction  of  every  public  lot- 
tery. If  then  a lottery  be  in  itself  a bad 
thing,  surely  the,  less  we  have  of  it  the 
better ; why  should  we  vote  for  a lottery  of 
500,000/.  if  one  of  250,000/.  will  do  the 
business  ? This  consideration  alone  makes 
-it,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  Accessary  first  to 
consider  who  are  objects  of  compassion, 
and  what  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  relieve 
them ; for  if  upon  such  enquiry  it  be  found 
that  a lottery  of  250,000/.  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  end  proposed,  it  would  certainly 
be  very  wrong  m us  to  vote  a lottery  of 
500,000/.  for  we  seem  all  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  a lottery  for  any  sum  will  do 
mischief;  but  a lottery  for  a small  sum 
can  never  do  so  much  mischief  as  one  for  n 
larger. 

Mr.  Heaihcote  spoke  nest  as  follows : 

Sir ; — I must  confess  that  what  is  now 
proposed  seems  to  be  a new  method  of 
raising  charity ; but  I hope  the  charitable 
disposition  of  the  people  of  this  nation  is 
not  as  yet  so  much  decayed,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  trick  them  into  the  giving  of 
charity;  when  they  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  use,  for  which  the  money  is  raised, 
is  really  charitable,  in  such  cases  I have 
never  as  yet  observed  the  people  backward 
in  their  contributions ; I am,  indeed, 
afraid  that  the  objects  of  charity  now  under 
our  consideration  would  not  meet  with  any 
great  relief  from  the  people;  for  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  do  generally  think,  that 
those  who  are  undone  by  any  sort  of 
gaming  or  stockjobbing,  are  not  proper 
objects  of  charity.  Those  who  are  ruined 
by  shipwrecks,  by  fire,  or  such  accidents, 
are  certainly  much  greater  objects  of  cha- 
rity, and  more  entitled  to  a parliamentary 
reuef,  than  those  who  ever  were  or  ever 
can  be  undone  by  the  management  of 
any  public  stock  whatever;  because  every 
proprietor  may  look  into  the  aftairs  of 
the  company,  and  may  prevent  the  mis- 
management, if  he  is  but  tolerably  care- 
ful of  his  own  interest ; and  yet  we 
have  never  seen  any  of  the  former  so 
much  as  claim  a relief  from  parliament. — 

I must  observe,  Sir,  that  what  we  are  now 
about  may  come  to  be  a very  bad  prece- 
dent; it  will  for  the  future  make  all  pro- 
prietors of  public  funds  less  careful  of 
their  directors  and  managers ; so  that  I am 
afraidrwe  may  have  many  applications  of 
the  same  nature.  There  is  now  a com- 

p*»y 
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likewise,  I believe,  stand  in  need  of  the 
same  sort  of  relief ; and  I do  not  know,  but 
that  in  nine  or  ten*  years,  another  great 
company  may  find  themselves  under  a ne- 
cessity of  applying  for  something  of  the 
same  nature ; especially  if  they  should  go 
on  with  their  present  scheme  of  diminisn- 
ingso  considerably  theirtrading  capital,  and 
loading  it  with  all  the  debts  they  now  owe. 
For  these  reasons.  Sir,-  as  well  as  a great 
many  others,  I cannot  but  be  against  the 
motion  now  in  hand. 

This  debate  being  over,  a motion  was 
made,  That  the  chairman  leave  the  chair : 
but  the  question  being  put  thereupon,  it 
was  carried  in  the  negative  by  85  to  61 ; 
after  which  the  Committee  came  to  several 
Resolutions,  which  upon  the  report  were 
agreed  to ; and  a Bill  brought  in  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  by  a Tottery  of 
500,000/.  which  passed  into  a law. 

The  King’s  Message  respecting  a Treaty 
of  Marriage  between  the  Princess  Royal 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange*.’]  May  8.  The 
following  Message  from  his  Majesty  was 
delivered  to  both  Houses : 

“ G.  R. 

“ Ilis  Majesty  having  received  from  the 
prince  of  Orange  proposals  for  a Treaty 
of  Marriage  between  the  princess  royal 
and  the  said  prince ; and  his  Majesty  hav- 
ing been  pleased  fuvourably  to  accept 
the  instances  made  by  the  prince ; his 
highness  has  sent  over  a minister,  instruct- 
ed and  audiorised  with  full  powers,  to  treat 
of  and  conclude  the  Articles  of  Marriage : 
his  Majesty  therefore  thought  it  proper  to 
communicate  this  important  affair  to  this 


• “ An  event  of  great  importance  was  now 
upon  the  carpet,  and  came  to  light  this  session 
of  parliament.  It  was  with  some  concern  that 
his  Majesty  ami  the  queen  reflected  upon  the 
low  state  of  the  Protestant  interest,  at  this  time, 
in  Europe.  They  saw  the  Dutch  wholly  en- 
grossed by  France,  and  all  the  mutual  advan- 
tages of  the  alliances  between  England  and 
Holland  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  unless  such  an  interest  could  be 
raised  in  Holland,  as  might  counter-balance 
that  of  France.  Their  Majesties,  therefore, 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  os 
a proper  match  for  their  eldest  daughter  the 
princess  royal ; and  he  was  encouraged  to  send 
over  proposals  for  that  purpose,  which  his  Ma- 
jesty received  favourably.  He  was  a young 

Eriuce  of  great  virtues  and  great  abilities ; but 
is  fortune  being  far  inferior  to  his  birth  and 
his  spirit,  their  Majesties  shewed  the  greater 
magnauimity  in  postponing  that  consideration 
TPatofAWw  BflUlVbis^^n  Unit 
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House  ; and,  as  he  makes  no  doubt  but 
this  Marriage  will  be  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  all  his  good  subjects,  he  promises 
himself  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of 
tliis  House,  in  enabling  him  to  give  such  a 
portion  to  his  eldest  daughter,  as  shall  be 
suitable  to  the  present  occasion,  and  may 
contribute  towards  supporting  with  honour 
and  dignity  an  alliance  that  will  tend  so 
much  to  the  further  security  of  the  Protes- 
tant succession  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms,  and  to  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Europe.” 

The  Lords'  Address  of  Thanks  thereon.'] 
The  Lords  agreed  upon  the  following  Ad- 
dress : 

“ Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

“ We,  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral in  parliament  assembled,  beg  leave 
to  return  your  Majesty  our  most  humble 
thanks,  for  your  most  gracious  Message ; 
and  for  your  goodness,  in  acquainting  us, 
that  your  Majesty  has  received,  from  the 
prince  of  Orange,  proposals  for  a Treaty  of 
Marriage  between  the  princess  royal,  your 
Majesty’s  eldest  daughter,  and  that  prince; 
and  to  express,  at  the  same  time,  die  just 
sense  we  nave  of  your  Majesty’s  tender 
care  and  concern  for  the  interests  of  vour 
people,  and  for  the  farther  security  of  the 
Protestant  succession  of  the  crown  of  diese 
realms,  in  having  been  pleased  favourably 
to  receive  the  instances  made  by  the 
prince. 

“ When  we  consider  the  many  great 
and  signal  advantages  Uiat  these  kingdoms 
have  received  from  a strict  union  with  the 
house  of  Orange,  it  iswidi  pleasure  we  ob- 
serve your  Majesty’s  present  disposition,  to 
give  a princess,  so  deservedly  deal'  to  your 
Majesty,  and  esteemed  and  admired  by 
all  your  people,  to  a branch  of  that  house. 

“ The  distinction  with  which  your  Ma- 
jesty is,  upon  this  occasion,  graciously  dis- 
posed to  honour  his  highness  the  prince  of  ! 
Orange,  is  a fresh  proof  of  your  Majesty’s  1 
unalterable  resolution  to  preserve  to  your  j 
people  those  liberties  which  your  late  royal 
predecessor  king  William  die  tliird,  of  ever  1 
glorious  memory,  came  to  restore. 

“ These,  Sir,  being  our  sentiments,  and, 
as  we  persuade  ourselves,  those  of  the 
whole  nadon ; we  beg  leave  humbly  to  as- 
sure your  Majesty, 'that  we  will  readily 
and  chearfully  concur  in  every  thing  dint 
may  contribute  to  the  concluding  and  per- 
fecting an  alliance,  that  will  tend  so  much 
to  the  farther  security  of  the  Protestant 


succession  to  the  crown  of  these  realms, 
and  to  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe,” 

The  Commons’  Address  of  Thanks 
thereon.]  The  Address  of  die  Commons 
was  as  follows: 

“ Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

“ We  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled,  return 
our  Majesty  our  most  dutiful  Thanks  for 
eing  graciously  pleased  to  communicate 
to  us  your  royal  intentions  of  concluding  a 
Marriage  between  the  Princess  Royal  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange. 

“ The  happy  prospect  of  seeing  this  al- 
liance entered  into,  and  concluded,  with  a 
prince  whose  family  has  always  distin- 
guished itself  in  support  of  die  Protestant 
religion,  and  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  gives  us  die  greatest  satisfaction  : 
We  remember,  with  gratitude,  the  great 
and  infinite  benefits  procured  to  this  na- 
tion by  that  illustrious  House ; and  we 
cannot  but  promise  ourselves  a further  se- 
curity to  the  Protestant  succession  to  the 
crown  of  these  realms,  from  the  Tenewal 
of  that  union  which  gave  birth  to,  and  laid 
die  foundation  of,  diis  inestimable  blessing. 

“ And  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Ma- 
jesty, that,  to  demonstrate  our  duty,  zeal, 
and  affection  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  tes- 
tify the  just  sense  we  have  of  die  singular 
merits,  and  eminent  virtues  of  the  Princess 
Royal,  we  will  enable  your  Majesty  to  give 
her  such  a portion,  ns  may  conduce  to  her 
future  happiness,  and  to  the  supporting  her 
royal  highness  with  honour  and  dignity.” 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Frauds  of 
the  Governor  and  Agents  of  the 
York  Buildings  Company.]  May  10. 
The  Commons  took  into  consideration  the 
Report  from  the  Committee,  to  whom  the 
Petition  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Stock  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  for  raising  die 
Tliames  Water  in  York  Buildings,  assem- 
bled in  their  General  Court  held  at  their 
house  in  Winchester-strCet,  the  12th  of 
January  last. 

The  Petition  set  forth,  “ That,  for  carry- 
ing on  die  Water-works  of  the  said  Com- 
pany, and  for  purchasing  several  forfeited 
Estates  in  England  and  Scodand,  as  well 
as  for  undertaking  and  managing  several 
mines,  and  other  works  and  trade  in  Scot- 
land, for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Company, 
several  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
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raised,  and  paid  in,  by  the  Proprietors  of 
Stock  in  the  said  Company ; all  or  the 
greatest  part  of  which  money  hath  been 
embezzled  and  misapplied  by  the  Frauds, 
and  notorious  misbehaviour  of  the  present 
Governor  of  the  said  Company,  and  others, 
who  are,  or  have  been,  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  affairs  thereof,  and 
their  agents ; by  which  all  the  Petitioners 
are  become  great  sufferers,  and  many  of 
them  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty  and 
distress : And  that,  though  the  Petitioners 
have  already  discovered  many  of  the  said 
Frauds,  yet  they  are  unable  fully  to  dis- 
cover all  the  persons  concerned  therein,  or 
to  obtain  a redress  of  their  grievances, 
without  the  assistance  of  this  House ; many 
of  the  servants  and  officers  of  the  said 
Company  being  so  far  under  the  influence 
of  the  present  Governor,  that  the  Peti- 
tioners have  not  been  able  to  prevail  on 
them  to  disclose  such  circumstances  of  the 
said  Frauds  as  they  are  acquainted  with  ; 
and  most  of  the  books  of  the  Corporation, 
from  whence  any  light  might  be  obtained 
therein,  being  either  secreted  or  kept,  and 
made  up,  on  purpose  to  prevent  a disco- 
very : And  therefore  humbly  hoping.  That 
the  House,  taking  into  consideration  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  their  case, 
and  how  far  credit  in  general  may  be  af- 
fected, if  such  prodigious  embezzlements, 
and  such  manifest  violations  of  trust, 
should  go  unpunished,  will  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  said  Corporation,  and  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  have,  or  have  had  the 
management,  of  their  aflairs ; and  give  such 
relief  to  the  Petitioners  as  to  the  House 
shall  seem  meet.” 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  to  whom 
the  said  Petition  was  referred  is  as  follows: 

REPORT  from  the  Committee,  to  whom 
The  Petition  of  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Stock  of  the  Governor  and 
Company,  for  raising  the  Thames 
Water  in  York  Bu  ildings,  assembled 
in  their  General  Court,  held  at  their 
House  in  Winchester  Street,  the  12th 
day  of  January  1732,  was  referred. 

The  Committee  to  whom  the  Petition 
of  the  Proprietors  of  the  stock  of  the  Go- 
vernorand  Company  for  raising  the  Thames 
water  in  York  Buildings,  assembled  in  their 
general  court,  held  at  their  House  in  Win- 
chester Street,  the  12th  day  of  January 
1732, 
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attended  the  evidence  brought  by  the  pe- 
titioners, in  support  of  their  general  alle- 
gations, but,  as  that  evidence  has  chiefly 
proceeded  in  a minute  detail  of  a great 
number  of  facts,  tending  to  prove  many 
mismanagements  of  various  kinds,  by  those 
who  have  successively  had  the  direction  of 
this  company  for  upwards  of  thirteen  years 
last  past ; it  has  drawn  out  the  examination 
into  an  excessive  length,  and  is  not  yet  intire- 
lyfinished ; and  the  collecting  anddigesting 
for  the  information  of  tills  House,  what  has 
been  and  shall  be  offered,  must  unavoidably 
take  up  a considerable  time  longer.  But 
the  session  being  now  far  advanced,  and 
the  aflairs  of  the  company  appearing,  on  a 
general  view,  to  be  in  a very  confused  and 
ruinous  condition  ; your  Committee  have 
agreed  to  lay  a general  state  of  the  said  af- 
fairs before  the  House  at  present,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  enabled  to  frame  one,  sub- 
mitting it  to  their  consideration,  whether 
any  thing  may  be  done  before  the  conclu- 
sion, of  this  session,  to  prevent  the  further 
sufferings  of  many  unfortunate  members 
and  creditors  of  the  company,  and  the  im- 
minent ruin  of  a corporation  from  whom  the 
public  has  received  considerable  sums  of 
money : and  at  the  same  time  your  Com- 
mittee will  be  pursuing  their  inquiries  into 
the  particular  instances  of  mismanagement 
insisted  on  by  the  Petitioners,  and  pre- 
paring to  report  the  same  to  the  House 
with  all  possible  diligence. 

The  Petitioners  have  led  the  inquiiy  of 
your  Committee  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1719,  in  which  this  community  received  a 
very  great  alteration,  both  in  their  form 
and  in  their  business. 

To  explain  which,  it  is  necessary  briefly 
to  take  notice  of  their  rise,  and  progress  to 
that  time. 

In  the  27th  year  of  king  Charles  the  2d, 
Ralph  Bucknall  and  Ralph  Wayne,  gen- 
tlemen, obtained  a licence  under  the  Great 
Seal,  with  the  necessary  powers,  to  them, 
their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns 
to  erect  a waterwork  near  the  river  of 
Thames,  in  and  upon  part  of  the  ground  of 
York  House  or  York  House  Garden,  being 
their  own  ground  for  the  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years. 

By  a minute  Book  of  the  transactions  of 
these  patentees,  it  appears  that  they  soon 
divided  their  property  into  twelve  shares, 
and  on  the  6th  of  July  1688,  into  forty- 
eight  shares. 

In  the  second  and  third  year  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  an  Act  of parlia- 
M^,P>^di|,iptitu}ed»  lAp  A&  for  incor- 
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poratingthe  proprietors  ofthewaterworksin 
York  Buildings,  and  for  encouraging,  carry- 
ing on,  and  settling  the  said  waterworks. 

This  Act  incorporates  the  part  owners 
or  proprietors  of  the  said  waterworks,  by 
the  name  of 1 The  Governor  and  Company 
of  Undertakers  for  raising  the  Thames 
* water  in  York  Buildings and  enables 
them  to  purchase,  enjoy,  and  alien  lands, 
tenements,  &c.  to  use  a common  seal,  and 
alter  it  as  they  shall  see  expedient ; ap- 
points a governor  and  six  of  the  company 
to  be  called  assistants,  who  shall  have  the 
direction,  handling,  ordering,and  managing 
of  the  said  water-houses  and  waterworks, 
and  of  all  business^  affairs,  and  things  be- 
longing to  the  said  Company  ; directs, 
that  the  said  governor  and  company,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  shall  yearly  on  the 
> 29th  day  of  September,  or  within  three 
days  after,  assemble,  and  elect  a governor 
and  six  assistants  for  the  year  ensuing,  who 
shall  take  their  several  oaths  for  the  due 
execution  of  their  respective  offices,  with 
a provision  for  like  elections  in  cases  of  j 
death  or  removal  for  just  cause ; and  that 
at  every  such  election  to  be  made,  and  in 
the  making  of  any  orders  or  by-laws  by  the 
said  governor  and  company,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, for  the  better  ordering  and  manag- 
ing their  affairs,  every  person  shall  have  a 
number  of  votes  according  to  his  share  or 
shares  in  the  said  waterworks  and  water- 
houses  ; that  is  to  say,  if  but  one  share, 
then  one  vote,  and  if  two  or  more  shares, 
then  two  or  more  votes  according  to  his 
number  of  shares. 

In  this  form,  and  under  these  regulations, 
the  Company  remained  to  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober 1719,  on  which  day  it  appears  by  a 
minute  in  the  book  above  mentioned,  the 
old  proprietors  agreed  to  sell  for  the  sum  of 
7,000/.  their  waterworks  in  York  Buildings, 
with  all  the  appurtenances,  rents,  and  pro- 
fits, from  Michaelmas,  preceding  to  Mr.  Case 
Billingsley,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bradley,  Mr. 
James  Bradley,  Mr.  John  Hardwar,  Mr. 
Robert  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Watts ; and  a deed  of  contract  to  this 
effect  was  at  the  same  time  mutually 
executed : your  Committee  have  not 
been  able  to  attain  to  a sight  of  this 
contract ; but  that  it  took  place  in  ge- 
neral, appears  by  the  sequel  of  the  com- 
pany’s affiiirs ; and  its  particular  import 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  next  general  court,  held  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month,  in  which  many 
orders  are  made,  and  particularly  the  fol- 
lowing ; viz. 

[ VOL.  IS'-T^1  imase  d'gp1**1  % t > 
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* Ordered  and  enacted,  That  this  Com- 
‘ pany,  in  order  to  improve  their  under- 

* taking  of  raising  the  Thames  water  in 
‘ York  Buildings,  for  die  better  supplying 
‘ the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  London  and 

* Westminster,  will  forthwith  lay  open  a 

* subscription  at  Mercers  Hall,  for  raising  a 
‘ joint  stock  or  fund  of  1,200,000/.  for  pur- 
‘ aliasing  forfeited  and  other  estates  in 
‘ Great  Britain,  to  be  a fund  for  granting 

* annuities  for  life,  and  for  assuring  lives. 

‘ That  a Committee  of  thirty-one  persona 

* be  chosen  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
‘ pany,  for  purchasing  the  forfeited  estates 
‘ inGreat  Britain, to  grant  annuitiesfor  life, 
£ and  to  assure  lives,  upon  the  best  terms 
‘ they  can  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
‘ all  the  subscribers  to  the  said  joint  stock 

* or  fund  of  1,200,000/. 

* That  die  said  Committee  shall  continue 
‘ till  Michaelmas  1720,  and  till  others 
‘ shall  be  chosen  in  their  room  by  a general 

* court  oftlie  subscribers. 

‘ That  for  ever  hereafter  a Committee 

* for  managing  die  said  affairs  shall  be  annu- 
‘ ally  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  a 
‘ governor  and  six  assistants  shall  be 

* chosen ; and  that  the  governor  and  assis- 

* tants  shall  always  be  part  of  the  said 
‘ Committee. 

‘ That  whatever  the  said  Committee  of 
‘ diirty-one  shall  lawfully  do  in  purchasing 

* forfeited  and  other  estates  in  Great  Bri- 
‘ tain,  in  granting  annuities  for  life,  and  in 

* assuring  lives,  shall  be  confirmed  by  the 
‘ governor  and  assistants,  to  be  held  the 
‘ first  Thursday  in  every  month,  or  oftner,  if 

* they  see  fit. 

‘ That  the  grand  Committee  may  choose 

* a chairman,  as  often  as  they  shall  think 
‘ fit,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  or  hi# 

‘ deputy.’ 

The  Committee  here  joined  to  the  go- 
vernor and  assistants  subsisted,  though 
often  varied  in  its  number,  until  the  30th 
day  of  September  1726,  when  it  was  laid 
aside  by  die  following  Order  of  a General 
Court : 

* Resolved,  That  all  powers  and  autlio- 

* rities  heretofore  given  to,  and  now  rest- 
‘ ing  in  the  governor,  assistants,  and  com- 
‘ mittee  of  this  company,  be  from  hence- 
1 forth  transferred  to,  and  vested  in  the 
‘ governor  and  six  assistants  only  ; and 
‘ that  every  matter,  clause,  and  thing,  re- 
‘ luting  to  the  annual  committee  of  Uiis 

* company,  contained  in  any  by-laws  or 

* resolutions  of  any  general  court  thereof, 

* be  henceforward  repealed,  made  void, 

‘ and  expunged ; and  that  the  governor 
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* and  any  two  of  the  assistants,  or  in  the 
‘ governor’s  absence,  any  three  of  the 
‘ assistants  may,  when  met,  proceed  to 

* business  ; and  that  all  questions  in  the 
‘ court  of  assistants  be  carried  by  a ma- 
‘ jority  of  votes  present  at  the  time  ; and  in 
‘ all  cases  of  equality,  the  chairman  for 
‘ the  time  being  to  have  the  casting  vote.’ 

The  Resolution  for  raising  a joint  stock 
of  1,200,000/.  for  purchasing  forfeited  and 
other  estates  in  Great  Britain,  and  granting 
annuities  upon  them,  was  immediately  put 
in  execution  ; and  the  subscription  roll  or 
instrument  bears  date  the  same  27th  of 
October  1719;  the  terms  of  which  are  in 
substance  as  follows  : viz. 

Each  subscriber  shall  pay  the  sum  he 
subscribes,  as  it  shall  be  called  for  by  ge- 
neral courts  ; he  shall  within  fourteen  days 
after  his  subscribing  pay  in  one  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  sum  by  him  subscribed. 
Tin's  upon  the  whole  1,200,000/.  would 
amount  to  12,000/.  and  7,000/.  of  it  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  old  proprietors,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  for  defraying  the  neces- 
sary charges  of  this  undertaking  ; for  fit- 
ting up  a proper  office,  for  payment  of  offi- 
cers and  servants  salaries  and  wages,  and 
other  incident  chargesfor  the  first  half  year ; 
and  to  satisfy  the  undertakers  of  the  sub- 
scription for  their  pains  and  care  therein. 

Every  subscriber  shall,  upon  notice,  pay 
in  nine  per  cent,  on  the  sum  by  him  sub- 
scribed, at  two  payments  ; viz.  Four  and 
a half  within  two  months  after  the  sub- 
scription shall  be  closed  ; and  four  and  a 
halt  per  cent,  more  within  four  months 
then  next  following. 

The  whole  money  subscribed  shall  be 
the  joint  stock  or  fund  of  the  said  governor 
and  company,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ; 
the  profits  to  be  divided  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers by  half-yearly  dividends,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  stocks. 

Each  subscriber  shall  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  said  company  when  the 
subscriptions  shall  be  closed  ; and  one  per 
cent,  shall  be  paid  in  as  aforesaid. 

Every  member  that  shall  have  in  his 
own  name  and  right  1,000/.  of  the  said 
stock  shall  have  one  vote  : every  member 
that  shall  so  have  4,000/.  stock,  two  votes : 
every  member  with  7,000/.  such  stock, 
three  votes;  and  every  member  with 
10,000/.  such  stock  four  votes,  and  no 
more,  in  all  elections,  and  on  other  busi- 
ness in  general  courts. 

For  this  undertaking,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  pur  cl  tasing'  forfeited  estates,  the 
company  ;«f;if»  '.acti  ^f. 
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parliament  of  the  fourth  year  p(  his  late 
majesty  king  George  the  first,  for  vesting 
the  forfeited  estates  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  trustees,  to  be  sold  for  the  use 
of  the  public  ; which  enables  bodies  politic 
and  corporate  to  become  purchasers  of 
such  estates.  But  the  power  of  granting 
annuities  was  not  given  them  till  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  immediately  following 
their  subscription,  in  an  act  of  the  sixth 
ear  of  his  said  late  majesty’s  reign,  for 
etter  explaining  the  nature  of  convey- 
ances to  be  made  to  the  purchasers  of  the 
forfeited  estates ; and  for  enabling  such 
corporations  as  shall  purchase  any  of  the 
said  estates,  to  grant  annuities  not  exceed- 
ing the  yearly  value  of  the  said  estates. 

The  original  fund  which  the  subscriber* 
severally  obliged  themselves  to  furnish  to- 
wards carrying  on  their  new  undertaking, 
appears  thus  to  have  been,  1,200,000/. ; 
but  in  the  ye ar  1720  this  fund  received 
several  additions,  to  the  amount  of 59,575/. 
without  any  authority  from  a general  court, 
or  court  of  assistants  ; so  that  the  total 
of  the  stock  now  stands  at  1,259,575/. 

In  order  to  know-  what  money  had  been 
paid  in,  or  otherwise  advanced  upon  this 
nominal  capital  for  the  use  of  the  company, 
what  had  been  expended  out  of  it,  and 
what  debts,  if  any,  they  had  incurred; 
your  committee  gave  the  necessary  ordeis 
for  making  up  states  of  these  matters  to  be 
delivered  to  them,  attested  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  ; but  those  states  were  far 
from  affording  the  satisfaction  wished  for, 
being  in  many  respects  defective,  and  ia 
others  uncertain ; the  cause  of  which  is  the 
great  carelessness  that  has  been  in  the  keep-  | 

ing  of  the  books  of  the  company.  There  is 
no  general  leger  of  their  accounts,  and  it  is 
now  perhaps  impossible  to  make  one  up 
that  may  be  depended  on  ; the  books  and 
other  materials  from  whence  it  should  be  j 
collected  having  been  long  neglected,  of  . 
which  some  especial  instances  have  been 
shewn  to  your  committee,  as  follows : 

Mr.  John  Billingsley,  who  was  made  j 
secretary  and  cashier  to  this  company  the  I 
16th  of  October  1719,  being  examined  in  i 
the  most  solemn  manner,  (as  were  all  the 
other  witnesses  produced  beforeyour  com- 
mittee,) said,  that  in  the  year  1720  there 
was  noregularcashbookkept,butafterthis 
year  a cash  book  was  made  up  from  scat- 
tered papers  and  memorandums,  which 
had  not  all  been  in  his  custody  : that  ho 
doubts  he  cannot  make  up  an  account 
with  the  company,  several  of  his  vouchers 
tboing  lostri  landitha^teiflievecidelivered  up 
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an  account  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  who 
succeeded  him  as  cashier. 

The  said  Mr.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  being 
examined,  said,  that  he  was  cashier  from 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1720  to  the  25th 
of  December  1724s  and  that  he  had  no 
ballance  brought  over  to  him  from  Bil- 
lingsley his  predecessor.  Being  shewn  a 
minute  of  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  6th 
of  February  1722,  ordering  that  Mr.  Bur- 
gess and  Mr.  Bishop  be  excused  from  at- 
tending in  the  treasury  for  fourteen  days, 
that  they  might  have  leizure  to  settle  Mr. 
Burgess’s  cash  account,  which  was  to  be 
done  in  that  time:  the  examinant  said, 
his  cash  account  was  not  finished  in  these 
fourteen  days,  nor  in  twice  fourteen  days, 
and  more.  Being  asked,  whether  it  was 
finished  on  the  second  of  May,  1723,  when 
the  general  court  appointed  a committee 
to  inspect  into  the  affairs  of  the  company, 
the  answer  he  gave  was,  that  he  could  not 
say  when  it  was  finished. 

However  your  Committee  find,  that  the 
said  Mr.  Burgess  did,  on  the  16th  day  of 
May  1723,  lay  before  the  said  committee 
of  inspection  his  cash  books  brought  up 
to  that  time ; and  he  continued  cashier  to 
the  eud  of  the  year  1724- ; after  which  liis 
accounts  lay  long  open,  and  were  not  set- 
tled till  the  19tli  of  June  172S,  as  appears 
by  a minute  of  the  court  of  assistants  of 
that  date. 

Mr.  Stephen  Monteage,  who  has  been 
accomptant  to  the  company  since  the  16th 
of  February  1721,  being  examined,  said, 
That  ail  the  accounts  of  the  company 
ought  to  have  come  to  him,  but  he  could 
never  keep  any  regular  account  for  want 
of  proper  materials  : that  he  kept  such  ac- 
counts as  he  could,  but  they  are  not  yet 
perfect : that  he  has  often  asked  the  se- 
cretary and  others  for  materials,  and  that 
lie  has  frequently  had  orders  to  make  up  a 
general  account ; and  thereupon  has  re- 
monstrated to  the  governor  that  he  wanted 
materials,  but  never  hud  any  particular 
answer  : that  he  believes  die  governor  and 
assistants  knew  he  could  not  proceed  lor 
want  of  materials  at  the  very  times  when 
they  gave  him  orders  to  make  up  the  ac- 
count : tliat  the  cash  was  never  posted  up ; 
and  dierefore  there  was  no  Jtnowing  the 
particular  materials  wanting  ; and  they 
were  so  dispersed,  and  in  such  loose  keep- 
ing, that  he  knows  not  who  could  help  him 
to  them  all : tliat  the  chief  business  he 
had  was  keeping  the  stock  ledger  and  the 
accounts  of  calls  ; and  they  are  regular. 

As  to  the  charges  of  the  waterworks 
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and  other  expences,  there  was  only  a Cash 
Account  of  them. 

This  Evidence  of  Monteage’s  is  con- 
firmed by  several  letters  of  hi6  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  the  company,  setting 
forth  to  the  governor  and  to  the  assistants, 
the  difficulties  he  met  with  in  making  up  a 
general  ledger,  and  desiringtheir  directions 
and  assistance. 

Sir  John  Meres,  who  was  governor  of 
this  company  from  the  17th  of  September 
1723  to  the  1st  of  October  1726,  in  his 
examination,  said,  That  Monteage  often 
applied  to  him  about  making  up  the  ac- 
counts, and  letters  had  often  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  examinant  to  that  end  ; 
but  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  Scotland 
lying  so  remote,  and  the  dropping  in  of 
the  annuities  which  the  company  had  sold 
for  lives,  perplexed  matters  ; and  a gene- 
ral ledger  could  not  be  made  up  in  his  time: 
that  he  knows  not  whether  the  servants  of 
the  company  had  orders  to  furnish  Mon- 
teage with  materials  for  his  accounts ; but 
Monteague  had  twice  orders  to  make 
them  up. 

Mr.  Richard  Birch,  accountant  for  the 
company’s  trade  to  Scotland,  granted 
them  by  a licence  under  the  great  seal  the 
21st  of  October  1728,  (in  which  they  are 
strictly  required  and  charged  to  keep,  in  a 
book  or  books,  fair  and  distinct  accounts 
of  all  their  actings  and  doings  in  relation 
to  that  trade)  being  examined,  said,  That 
he  was  appointed  to  tliat  office  about  the 
last  of  June  1730,  aud  made  up  his  ac- 
counts from  loose  papers  and  memoran- 
dums, delivered  to  him  by  the  governor 
and  court  of  assistants  : tliat  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1731  or  beginning  of  1732,  he 
applied  to  the  governor  for  the  accounts  of 
the  company’s  agent  in  Scotland,  for  the 
years  1726, 1727, 1728,  and  1729,  and  the 
governor  told  him  he  believed  he  had 
them,  but  he  could  not  find  them  : that  he 
was  going  into  Scotland,  and  would  bring 
up  all  the  accounts  completed.  That  he, 
this  examinant,  lias  several  times  since  re- 
newed his  applications  for  those  accounts, 
but  none  of  them  were  delivered  up  to  him 
till  tiie  day,  or  day  before  he  was  served 
with  the  order  of  this  your  committee,  to 
lay  before  them  his  books  and  papers ; and 
then  he  received  of  the  said  accounts  only 
the  three  first  years. 

Tlie  governor,  col.  Samuel  Horsey,  be- 
ing examined,  said,  tliat  Bircli  often  asked 
him  for  these  accounts,  but  he  could  not 
readily  find  them  ; agd  as  for  that  of  thp 
year  17?9,  he  knows  not  what  is  become 
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of  it ; he  has  looked  over  all  his  papers 

and  cannot  find  it. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Company’s  Ac- 
counts is  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  neg- 
ligence ; some  of  it  appears  to  have  been 
by  design,  an  instance  of  which  is  an  arti- 
cle of  2,400l.  charged  on  the  company  (in 
their  trade  journal)  in  the  following  words ; 
— “ for  rewards,  gratuities,  and  presents, 
to  sundry  persons  for  obtaining  a charter 
for  the  carrying  on  trade-  to  Scotland,  an 
act  of  parliament  for  obtaining  a bounty 
on  the  Scotch  timber,  and  other  services 
for  the  company’s  benefit,  by  order  of  a 
Committee.” 

This  Order  is  in  one  of  the  minute  books 
of  the  court  of  assistants  (under  other 
minutes  of  the  third  of  July  1729)  signed 
Samuel  Horsey,  Benjamin  Foxley,  and 
James  Wilkinson  ; the  first  was  governor, 
the  others  assistants. 

Benjamin  Foxley,  Esq.  William  Corbett, 
Esq.  one  other  assistant  at  that  time,  and 
the  governor,  being  severally  examined  as 
to  this  minute,  all  agreed,  that  they  were 
present  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  entered; 
that  this  was  a considerable  time  after  the 
said  3d  of  July  1729,  Mr.  Corbett  said  a 
twelvemonth,  and  that  this  was  a fictitious 
article  designed  to  cover  a deficiency  in  the 
cash,  occasioned  by  selling  some  of  thecom- 
pany’s  stock,  at  a lower  rate  than  the  gene- 
ral court  had  directed. 

Mr.  Foxley  and  Mr.  Corbett  reckoned 
the  deficiency  by  the  sale  of  stock  at 
2,250/.  only,  and  could  not  tell  what  was 
become  of  the  remaining  150/.  to  complete 
the  said  2,4-00/.;  but  Col.  Horsey,  the 
governor,  reckoned  the  said  deficiency  at 
the  whole  2,400/;  and  said  no  part  of 
this  was  applied  to  the  purposes  expressed 
in  that  article. 

Mr.  Birch,  the  trade  accountant,  like- 
wise attests,  that  he  heard  the  court  of  as- 
sistants express  themselves  to  this  effect,  at 
the  time  when  they  produced  to  him  the 
above  minute,  and  ordered  him  to  make  the 
•article  in  his  account  conformable  thereto. 

There  is  also  another  article  in  the  Trade 
Journal  of  1,000/.  for  expences,  presents, 
&c.  with  other  incident  charges,  on  procur- 
ing leases  of  several  mines  in  Scotland  for 
the  company. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Bishop,  the  cashier,  be- 
ing examined  as  to  this,  said,  that  he  verily 
believes  he  paid  this  sum  to  coL  Horsey ; 
he  finds  not  in  his  book  any  written  order 
for  it;  that  he  had  the  colonel’s  verbal 
order,  and  the  gentleman  who  examined 
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particular  directions  to  enter  the  article 
in  this  manner,  but  can  give  no  account 
of  the  disposal  of  the  money. 

Mr.  Foxly  said.  That  when  col.  Horsey 
came  from  Scotland,  he  remonstrated  to 
the  court  of  assistants  the  expences  he  had 
been  at  in  the  company’s  affairs,  and  in 
three  journeys  to  Scotland,  for  which  he 
had  no  allowance ; and  they  then  ordered 
him  1 ,000/.  and  placed  it  to  the  account  of 
trade  to  Scotland ; that  he  supposes  they 
agreed  to  the  wording  the  article  as  it  now 
stands,  but  the  colonel  did  not  tell  them  of 
any  presents  made : col.  Horsey  in  his 
examination  owning  the  receipt  of  this 
1,000/.  was  asked  whom  he  distributed  it 
to,  he  said,  he  did  not  know  that  he 
distributed  it  to  any  one ; it  was  paid  to 
him  to  defray  part  of  his  expences,  and  on 
that  account  only : that  he  Knows  not  how 
this  article  came  to  be  worded  as  it  is ; he 
does  not  remember  that  lie  directed  Bishop 
to  enter  it  in  that  manner ; that  the  money 
was  paid  him  by  an  order  of  the  court  of 
assistants  but  believes  that  order  is  not  en- 
tered in  the  books ; that  he  apprehends  he 
is  accountable  for  this  sum,  and  took  it  with 
an  intent  of  charging  himself  with  it  in  his 
account  of  expences ; but  owned  he  does 
not  stand  charged  with  it  in  the  books  of 
the  company,  nor  did  he  charge  himself 
with  it  in  the  account  he  in  December  last 
delivered  in  to  a Committee  of  inspection 
appointed  by  a general  court,  though  in 
that  account  he  charged  himself  with 
704/.  2s.  received  by  him  for  the  like  ex- 
pences long  after  this  1 ,000/ ; which  omis- 
sion he  excused,  by  saying,  that  account 
was  not  a complete  one. 

After  this  view  of  the  loose  condition  of 
the  company’s  books,  it  will  not  be  surpris- 
ing to  hud  the  small  satisfaction  arising 
from  the  following  states  collected  from 
those  books.  The  first  is  a state  of  debts 
owing  by  the  company,  made  out  and  at- 
tested by  Richard  Birch,  their  trade  ac- 
countant, where  they  came  out  at  170.2S9/. 
2s.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  many 
of  them  are  secured  to  the  creditors  by 
very  large  deposits  or  pledges  of  the  com- 
pany’s bonds  transferrable  by  indorse- 
ments ; some  of  which  having  lain  60ine 
time  in  creditors  hands  may  have  been  sold 
out,  and  by  that  means  are  become  de- 
mandable  of  the  company  for  the  whole 
sum  they  carry,  and  will  increase  this  debt. 
Notice  is  taken  in  this  state,  that  the  ba- 
lance due  to  the  government  for  the  pur- 
chase of  part  of  the  late  lord  Widdrington’s 
Commit, 
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tee  therefore  lias  hereunto  annexed  an  ac- 
count of  that  balance,  by  Mr.  George  Tur- 
bill,  the  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  late 
commissioners  for  the  forfeited  estates, 
amounting  for  principal  and  interest  to 
12,8511.  13s  Hpi.  This  added  to  the 
foregoing  sum  of  170,289/.  2s.  makes  the 
whole  debt  which  has  appeared  to  your 
Committee  to  bel83,l'f0/.  15s.  ll|rf.  to- 
wards satisfying  of  which,  the  effects  that 
have  been  shewn  are  these ; the  cash  in 
hand ; the  estates  of  the  company  in  Scot- 
land, after  all  incumbrances  thereon  shall 
be  discharged ; an  estate  in  Northumber- 
land, being  part  of  the  late  Lord  Widdring- 
ton’s ; an  estate  and  waterworks  within  the 
liberty  of  the  city  of  Westminster;  some 
iron  works  and  mines  which  they  hold  by 
lease  in  Scotland,  and  some  timber  which 
they  have  bought  there.  In  order  to  see 
what  the  Company’s  cash  in  hand  amounts 
to,  your  committee  examined  into  the  ba- 
lance of  the  cash  books  such  as  they  are, 
and  find,  that  when  Mr.  John  Billingsley 
was  dismissed  from  the  business  of  cashier 
at  die  end  of  the  year  1720,  there  was  a 
balance,  due  from  him  to  the  company,  of 
27,726/.  13s.  6rf. : this  has  stood  against 
him  ever  since,  is  looked  upon  as  a despe- 
rate debt,  and  has  not  been  carried  for- 
wards to  the  succeeding  cash  books. 

The  balance  which  appears  in  the  books 
of  Mr.  Bishop  the  present  cashier,  is  731/. 
2s.  9 d.  in  favour  of  die  company,  but  he 
says,  that  for  his  discharge  of 538/.  15,?.  2d. 
of  this,  he  only  waits  for  the  vouchers, 
which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  out 
of  die  hands  of  the  persons  who  have  them ; 
that  100 1.  more  is  in  the  bank,  but  not  in 
his  power  to  draw  out,  and  die  remaining 
92/.  Is.  7tl.  he  is  answerable  for. 

Mr.  Richard  Birch,  die  trade  account- 
ant, has  also  received  and  paid  several  sums 
separate  from  the  cashier’s  account,  but 
there  is  no  balance  on  the  cash  account, 
bodi  sides  being  even. 

Thus  the  company’s  cash  in  hand,  ap- 
pears to  be  192/.  7s.  Id. 

But  in  these  books  are  contained  many 
payments  and  receipts  to  a very  large 
amount,  which  are  upon  accounts  now 
open  ; and  whether,  when  those  accounts 
shall  be  made  up,  diey  will  nearly  balance 
, each  other,  or  come  out  m favour  of  the 
company,  or  odierwise,  your  Committee 
have  baa  no  lights  to  enable  them  to  judge. 
As  to  the  Scotch  estates,  it  appears  by  a 
rental  of  diem  hereunto  annexed,  that  then- 
annual  amount  is  upwards  of  10,586/.  10s. 
and  they  are  charged  with  the  payment  of 
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annuities  determinable  on  lives,  to  the  year- 
ly value  of  10,184/.  3s.  lOd.  which  incum- 
brance will  be  gradually  decreasing  as  lives 
fall  in ; they  are  also  made  an  additional 
security  for  a rent  of  3,600/.  a year , which 
the  company  pays  for  certain  lead  mines 
in  Scodand,  of  which  they  have  a lease  for 
21  years  still  to  come : What  the  present 
value  of  these  estates  is  with  these  incum- 
brances upon  them,  your  Committee  ap- 
prehends to  be  a matter  of  doubtful  deci- 
sion, and  will  not  take  upon  them  to  make 
any  estimate  thereof,  but  only  observe,  that 
by  the  account  it  appears,  that  the  net 
purchase  money  from  the  Company  for 
these  estates,  was  207,091/.  14.?.  Id.  and 
there  has  been  received  for  annuities  on 
one  and  three  lives  sold  and  charged  on 
diese  estates,  134,122/.  15s.  0{d. 

By  the  same  account,  the  purchase 
money  of  the  Widdrington  estate  was 
57,100/. 

The  estate  and  waterworks  at  West- 
minster have  been  testified  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Orme,  one  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
said  work,  to  be  of  the  net  annual  value 
of  about  1683/.  10«.  Id.  and  the  expence 
between  1,500 1.  and  1,600/-  per  annum, 
besides  the  reservoir,  the  rents  and  charges 
of  which  he  has  no  knowledge  of. 

The  mines,  iron  works,  and  timber  in 
Scotland,  are  schemes  now  in  dieir  execu- 
tion, and  consequentiy  what  may  be  the 
gain  or  loss  upon  them  is  yet  only  matter 
of  opinion ; and  in  this  the  persons  who 
Iwve  appeared  before  your  Committee  are 
widely  divided. 

By  a state  of  the  calls  that  have  already 
been  made  it  appears,  diat  the  proprietors 
have  actually  paid  in  290,073/.  15.?.  9 d.  of 
which  they  nave  received  some  part  back 
again,  by  dividends  'made  out  of  the  real 
capital,  and  out  of  the  common  nominal 
stock  of  the  Company. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  present  general 
circumstances  of  the  company  drawn  out, 
as  well  as  dieir  imperfect  books  will  per- 
mit ; the  mismanagements  which  the  Pe- 
titioners complain  of,  as  having  been  the 
occasion  of  some  of  their  losses,  will  be  the 
subject  of  a further  Report ; and  there  is 
but  one  thing  more  which  seems  to  your 
Committee  to  be  necessary  to  be  added  to 
this,  which  is  just  to  take  notice  of  the 
daily  increase  there  is  in  their  debt,  by  the 
great  number  of  actions  brought  against 
them  by  particular  creditors,  as  has  been 
attested  by  Mr.  Richard  Banks,  their  so- 
licitor for  law  affairs,  by  which  they  are  on 
the  one  hand  harassed  for  debts  they  owe. 
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whilst  on  the  other,  they  are  deprived  of 
the  means  of  knowing  and  recovering  what 
is  due  to  them,  through  the  bad  condition 
of  their  accounts,  and  the  difficulties  that 
lie  against  them  in  suing  one,  whom  they 
look  upon  as  their  chief  debtor,  and  who 
happens  at  this  time  to  be  the  governor  of 
the  Company. 

After  taking  the  above  Report  into  con- 
sideration, it  was  ordered,  “ That  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a Bill  for  stating  and  de- 
termining the  demands  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Under- 
takers for  raising  the  Thames  water  in 
York-Buildings,  their  proprietors  and  cre- 
ditors, respectively ; and  tor  the  better  se- 
curing the  effects  belonging  to  the  said 
Corporation.” 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  Lord  Bathurst' s 
Motion  for  an  Account  of  the  Product  of 
the  South  Sea  Directors  Forfeited  Estates 
in  the  Year  1720.]  May  3.  The  House 
having  ordered  a Bill  from  the  Commons 
relating  to  the  Sugar  Colonies  to  be  com- 
mitted ; before  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  that  Committee, 

Lord  Bathurst  stood  up,  and  spoke  to 
the  following  effect ; viz. 

My  Lords ; 

I have  a small  motion  which  I intend  to 
make  to  this  House,  and  therefore  I shall 
take  the  opportunity  to  make  it  before  your 
lordships  enter  upon  the  business  of  the 
day.  I do  not  know,  my  Lords,  but  that 
something  relating  to  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany may  speedily  come  before  your  lord- 
ships,  and  as  in  such  cases  we  ought  always 
to  be  well  prepared,  and  fully  instructed  by 
having  all  proper  papers  laid  before  us, 
therefore,  I will  take  the  liberty  to  move 
to  your  lordships,  That  the  directors  of  the 
South-Sea  Company  may  be  ordered  to  lay 
before  this  House,  an  account  how  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Forfeited  Estates  of  the  direc- 
tors of  that  company  in  the  year  1720,* 


•*  “ It  most  lie  acknowledged,  that  the  af- 
fairs of  the  South-Sea  Company  were  at  this 
time  run  into  some  disorder.  The  minister 
was  not  iguorantof  this,  and  would  have  shewn 
his  resentment  at  the  directors  (whicli  he  often 
diil  in  private)  yet  he  hail  forbore  to  testify  any 
public  mark  of  it,  for  fear  of  bad  consequences 
to  the  national  credit  They  were  accused, 
or  rather  suspected,  of  having  made  unwar- 
rantable dividends  which  the  company  was  not 
able  to  support,  and  which  giving  a fallacious 
value  to  t o j < 


has  been  disposed  of,  and  all  the  orders 
made  in  the  general  courts  of  that  Compa- 
ny relating  to  the  disposal  thereof. 


to  be  defrauded.  That  they  had  as  much  mo- 
ney in  their  hands,  as  with  the  sale  of  four 
millions  of  their  stock  to  the  bank,  and  by  other 
means,  might  have  enabled  them  to  hare  paid  off 
the  debt  owing  to  the  company  of  five  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  pdunds;  and  yet,  that, 
by  the  influence  of  the  minister  and  his  crea- 
tures, who  were  in  the  direction,  they  had  left 
great  part  of  their  debt,  on  bonds  at  interest, 
unpaid;  and  that,  without  knowledge  of  the 
proprietors,  they  had  dissipated  all  the  produce 
of  the  estates  forfeited  by  the  late  directors,  to 
the  amount  of  3,300,000/. ; and  besides  that, 
had  brought  a new  debt  of  two  millions  upon 
the  company,  to  the  diminution  of  the  value  of 
the  capital  of  every  proprietor’s  stock,  to  the 
prejudice  of  orphans,  and  the  reversionary  heirs 
of  the  said  estates. 

“ Other  particulars  of  less  importance,  were 
likewise  laid  to  their  charge ; particularly  buy- 
ing, selling,  creating  anil  issuing  of  bonds,  and 
irregularly  employing  the  company’s  cash, 
while  the  proprietors  were  forced  to  pay  inte- 
rest for  money  borrowed  of  the  bank.  At  the 
same  time,  a bill  was  actually  depending  for 
dividing  the  capital  of  the  company,  three 
fourths  into  annuities,  and  leaving  the  remain- 
ing fourth  to  lie  a trading  stock,  with  a large 
debt  and  unliquidated  demands  upon  it,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain  its  value ; 
and  that,  consequently,  if  the  said  bill  should 
pass,  it  might  encourage  stockjobbing,  and  he 
the  ruin  of  thousands. 

“ The  House  of  Peers  had  already  entered 
into  an  enquiry  into  the  management  of  the 
company’s  directors ; but  the  season  was  now 
too  far  advanced  to  do  any  thing  that  was  ef- 
fectual in  it.  A motion  therefore  w as  made, 
and  the  question  put,  “ Whether  a select  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  of  twelve  lords,  to  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  to  examine  into  the  transac- 
tions anil  proceedings  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, from  the  2d  day  of  February  1720,  and 
to  lay  their  report  before  the  House.”  It  was 
understood,  that  this  committee  was  to  have 
power  to  sit,  aud  proceed  in  business  during 
the  recess  of  the  two  Houses,  which  was  now 

“ The  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  endanger  public  cre- 
dit in  the  highest  degree,  to  appoint  a commit- 
tee with  such  dangerous  powers  as  to  be  able 
to  inspect  the  hooks  not  only  of  the  company, 
but  of  all  the  directors  of  it,  and  all  who  had, 
or  might  he  supposed  to  have,  any  connection 
with  diem  ; and  that  too,  before  any  complaint 
of  mismanagement  had  regularly  Come  before 
them,  either  from  the  proprietors,  or  from  a 
general  court,  by  whom  the  directors  com- 
plained of,  had  been  chosen.  It  was,  besides, 
apprehended,  that  their  proceeding  in  that 
UouS(i> 
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This  Account,  my  Lords,  I now  move 
for,  that  the  present  directors  of  that  Com- 
pany may  have  time  to  prepare  it,  that  so 
the  business  of  the  House  may  not  be  re- 
tarded by  the  want  of  such  an  account,  in 
case  upon  any  emergency  we  should  have 
occasion  for  it.  In  looking  over  the 
papets  upon  our  table,  I find  there  is  an 
account  laying  there  of  the  total  amount 
of  those  forfeited  estates ; which  account 
was  laid  before  this  House  in  pursuance  of 
a clause  in  an  act  of  parliament,  by  the 
trustees  appointed  by  the  same  act  of  par- 
liament for  collecting  those  estates  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company ; and  accordingly, 
after  thq  most  of  those  estates  were  col- 
lected, the  trustees  were  ordered  by  other 
acts  to  deliver  over  the  produce  of  the  said 
estates  to  the  directors  of  that  company,  in 
order  to  be  divided  by  them  among  the 
proprietors,  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  those  acts.  This  account,  there- 
fore, being  already  upon  our  table  as  a 
charge  against  the  trustees,  and  the  di- 
rectors of  that  company,  and  as  we  have 
as  yet  seen  no  account  of  discharge  in  re- 
lation to  that  money,  I think  it  is  neces- 


to  whom  such  an  enquiry  more  naturally  be- 
longed, and  who  could  not  be  supposed  igno- 
rant of  the  affairs  of  the  company.  Besides, 
the  enquiry,  which  in  itself  implied  a censure, 
could  not  fie  gone  into,  consistent  with  the  faith 
which  the  parliament  was  obliged  to  observe 
with  the  company,  before  a regular  complaint 
came  before  them;  and  many  reasons  were 
offered  to  convince  the  frieuds  of  the  motion, 
that  they  had  misapprehended  the  state  of 
the  company  through  their  ignorance  of  the 
motives  of  the  directors.  For  these  and  a 
great  many  other  reasons  the  motion  was  re- 
jected ; but  a very  strong  protest  against  re- 
jecting it  was  entered  by  22  jieers.  ~ 

“ This  tenderness  sliewn  bv  the  Lords  to- 
wards the  directors  of  the  Soutli  Sea  Company 
was  the  more  prudent,  because  it  is  certain 
that,  at  this  time,  their  affairs  had  a very  uu- 

Kmising  aspect,  aud  the  company  might  have 
n ruiued,  had  any  severe  measures  been 

{mrsued  with  regard  to  the  directors.  They 
lad  laid  a state  ol  their  bonds  before  a general 
court,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  upwards  of 
700,000/.  had  been  paid  off,  and  that  upwards 
of  200.000 L not  then  brought,  were  ready  to 
be  paid  ofi'on  demand.  The  public,  however, 
was,  at  this  jnneture,  greatly  prepossessed 
against  the  company,  whom  they  suspected  of 
spiriting  up  the  court  of  Spain  to  proceed  in 
their  depredntions  upon  the  British  merchants 
trading  in  America,  in  order  to  support  their 
own  exclusive  privilege  of  sending  an  annual 
ship  ta  the  Spanish  West  ladies."  Tindal. 
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sary,  it  is  even  incumbent  upon  your  lord- 
ships  to  call  for  the  same,  in  order  that 
you  may  see,  and  tiiat  tlie  rest  of  the  nation 
may  by  your  means  be  satisfied,  that  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  parliament  have  been 
punctually  complied  with. 

Lord  Bathurst  was  seconded  by  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield ; and  the  lord  De  la  War, 
who  thefi  sat  as  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  having 
repeated  the  motion  in  order  to  put  the 
question  upon  it. 

The  Duke  of  Nmxastle  stood  up,  and 
spoke  as  follows ; 

My  Lords; — I did  not  well  hear  this  mo- 
tion when  it  was  first  made  by  the  noble 
lord,  butnowthat  I Jiave  heard  it  repeated,  I 
must  say  that  1 cannot  find  out  any  reason 
your  lordships  have  for  calling  for  the  ac- 
count now  moved  for,  at  least  at  this  time : 
There  is  at  present  nothing  before  us  re- 
lating to  that  company,  nor  do  I know  of 
any  tiling  that  is  to  be  laid  before  us;  there 
is  not  I am  sure,  any  lord  in  this  House 
that  can  know  of  any  bill  to  be  brought 
before  us  any  way  relating  to  the  aflairs  of 
that  company;  at  least  there  is  no  lord 
that  can  know  of  such  a bill  in  a way 
proper  for  grounding  such  a motion  upon. 
If  there  really  be  any  such  bill,  it  is,  I think, 
time  enough  to  call  for  such  an  account 
when  the  bill  is  actually  brought  before 
us ; and  the  pretence  made  use  of  for 
moving  at  this  time  for  such  an  account,  I 
can  see  no  ground  for,  because  if  any  such 
bill  be  brought  before  us,  the  directors  of 
that  company  will  always  have  time  enough 
to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  account  now 
moved  for,  between  the  first  and  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  and  therefore,  my 
lords,  ’till  I see  some  such  bill  brought 
into  this  House,  I shall  be  against  making 
any  such  order  as  is  now  moved  for. 

Lord  Bathurst  replied ; 

My  Lords ; — When  I made  this  motion^ 
I hardly  expected  it  would  have  been  op- 
posed, but  since  I find  it  is  like  to  be  so,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  give  my  reasons  for  my 
motion  a little  more  at  large.  As  to  the 
account  I have  now  moved  for,  I think 
your  lordships  have  not  only  good  reason, 
but  it  is  your  duty  to  call  for  it,  whether 
there  be  any  bill  relating  to  that  company 
to  come  bel'ore  us  or  no.  I told  you,  that 
I was  the  other  day  so  far  in  my  duty  as 
to  tye  looking  over  and  considering  the 
paggrs  upon  pqr  fctyle,  whjqh,  is  a duty  I 
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have,  I must  confess,  too  often  neglected; 
among  those  papers  I found  an  account  of 
a very  large  sum  of  money,  received  by 
the  trustees  out  of  the  estates  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  South-Sea  Company  in  the  year 
1720 : Upon  seeing  that  account  I began 
to  examine  a little  further  into  that  affair, 
and  I found  that  that  account  was  laid  be- 
fore us  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  given 
by  on  act  passed  in  the  year  1721,  by 
which  those  trustees  were  appointed  to 

Eve  a particular  account  in  writing  to  the 
ng,  and  to  either  house  of  parliament  of 
the  effects  of  their  proceedings  : And  by 
two  acts  since  the  bringing  in  of  that  ac- 
count, I find,  that  the  trustees  are  directed 
to  deliver  over  to  the  directors  of  the 
South-Sea  Company  the  produce  of  those 
estates,  to  be  by  them  distributed  among 
the  proprietors  according  to  the  directions 
of  those  acts.  Now,  my  Lords,  I hope 
there  is  no  lord  in  this  House  who  imagines 
that  we  are  in  any  case  to  see  only  one 
side  of  an  account ; are  we,  my  lords,  to 
see  people  charge  themselves  with  the  re- 
ceipt of  two  or  three  millions  of  money  in 
trust  for  the  proprietors  of  the  South-Sea 
Company,  and  to  take  no  care  or  concern 
further  about  it ; surely  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing  requires,  that  we  should  see 
them  discharge  themselves  honestly  and 
fairly  of  that  money,  which  they  have,  by 
an  account  now  upon  our  table,  charged 
themselves  with. 

This  we  have  not  only  a title,  but  -we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  enquire  into:  we 
have,  my  lords,  a right  to  enquire  into  the 
management  and  disposal  of  all  public  mo- 
nies, and  we  are  at  present  the  more  obliged 
to  exercise  this  right,  because  of  the  many 
enormous  frauds  which  have  been  lately 
discovered  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  such  Companies.  I do  remember, 
my  lords,  that  a noble  lord,  for  whom  I 
have  always  had  a very  great  esteem,  said 
last  year  in  this  House,  most  justly  and 
most  emphatically,  that  if  we  did  not  take 
care  to  put  a stop  to  such  enormous  abuses, 
our  credit  would  entirely  sink  among  our 
neighbours  abroad ; foreigners  would  look 
upon  the  whole  nation  to  be  a perfect  den 
ot  thieves.  Even  as  to  the  Company  now 
under  our  consideration,  there  have  been 
many  and  loud  complaipts  of  frauds  and 
abuses  in  the  management  of  their  affairs, 
which  public  complaints,  if  there  were  no 
other  reason,  ought  to  be  an  inducement 
for  us  to  enquire  into  the  late  management 
of  their  affairs.  Upon  such  enquiry  I hope 
these  complaiatS  YiiiJl  -sppefttf  tohe’woanil-  < 


less ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  can- 
not be  satisfied  without  making  a nnrrow 
scrutiny,  at  least  into  that  part  of  their  af- 
fairs, which  the  motion  I have  now  made 
relates  to.  We  cannot,  my  lords,  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  our  country  without 
making  such  an  enquiry;  and  now  that  I 
have  made  the  motion,  I hope  it  wLH  be 
agreed  to ; for  if  it  should  not  I dread  the 
consequences;  the  putting  a negative  upon 
such  a question  would  certainly  injure  the 
public  credit  of  the  nation  among  foreign- 
ers; it  might  probably  be  the  cause  of  their 
drawing  all  their  money  out  of  our  funds 
at  once,  which  would  give  such  a shock 
both  to  the  trade  and  the  credit  of  this 
nation  that  I tremble  to  tjunk  of  it 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough  spoke  as 
follows: 

My  lords ; — I am  much  obliged  to  the 
noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  for  the  good 
opinion  he  has  expressed  of  me.  It  is  very 
true,  I remember  it  well,  that  last  session 
of  parliament  I said,  upon  a remarkable 
occasion,  that  foreigners  would  look  upon 
us  as  a den  of  thieves,  if  proper  care  were 
not  taken  to  see  the  affairs  of  our  public 
companies  more  honestly  managed  than 
they  have  been  for  some  time : I am  still, 
my  lords,  of  the  same  opinion,  and  as  I 
think  there  is  no  more  effectual  way  of 
making  the  managers  of  such  companies 
honest,  than  that  oi'frequentparliamentary 
enquiries  into  their  conduct,  therefore  I 
have  always  been  for  encouraging  such  en- 
quiries, and  I shall  never  be  against  a pro- 
position for  any  such,  when  it  is  reason- 
ably oifered  by  any  lord  in  this  House : 
but  in  the  present  case,  my  lords,  the  no- 
ble lord,  who  made  the  motion,  has  not 
only  a great  deal  of  reason  for  what  he 
proposes,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
position he  has  made ; for  though  there 
were  no  complaints  against  die  late  ma- 
nagement of  that  Company’s  aSairs,  yet 
the  disposal  of  that  money,  which  is  now 
moved  to  be  enquired  into,  seems  to  have 
been  so  directly  put  under  our  care,  that 
we  cannot  in  honour  shun  making  an  exact 
enquiry  into  it;  and  if  there  is  any  reason 
for  delaying  the  enquiry,  it  certainly  ought 
to  come  from  the  Trustees,  or  from  uie 
Directors  of  that  company,  it  cannot 
come  properly  from  any  lord  in  this 
House ; when  such  excuse  comes  to  be 
made  to  us,  we  may  then  judge,  whether 
it  is  a good  one  or  not ; but  diat  can  be 
■ftoi  reasi>»nfoit:.i  oca3  :>  delaying!  * to  order  the 
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account  now  moved  for  to  be  laid  before 


The  Earl  of  Hay  spoke  next: 

My  lords ; — It  has  always  been  my  opi- 
nion, that  when  any  unexpected  motion  is 
made  by  any  lord  in  this  House,  it  ought 
not  to  lie  immediately  debated  or  agreed 
to,  the  debate  ought  to  be  adjourned,  and 
a day  appointed  for  taking  the  motion  into 
consideration,  that  thereby  every  lord  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  fully  apprised 
of  the  question  about  which  he  is  to  give 
liis  opinion ; for  when  long  and  compli- 
cated motions,  such  as  what  we  are  now 
on,  are  made  to  the  House,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  all  the  parts  of  them,  and. 
to  consider  fully  the  consequences  with 
which  they  may  be  attended,  without  hav- 
ing some  little  time  allowed  for  that  pur- 
pose.— For  my  own  part,  my  lords,  I never 
shall  be  against  enquiries  when  there  ap- 
pears any  foundation  for  the  making  of 
such : It  is  certain  that  the  enquiring 
strictly  into  the  management  of  affairs  of 
any  kind,  is  the  most  proper,  I may  say 
the  only  way  of  making  the  managers  di- 
ligent and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty;  but  as  the  making  of  no  enquiry 
might  be  attended  with  very  bad  conse- 
quences, so  the  making  of  too  frequent  or 
groundless  enquiries  might  be  attended 
with  full  as  bad,  if  not  worse : the  mak- 
ing of  too  frequent  or  groundless  enqui- 
ries into  the  management  of  our  pub- 
lic funds,  would  make  people’s  properties 
in  such  funds  so  precarious,  and  would 
keep  them  always  in  so  fluctuating  a con- 
dition, that  no  man  would  like  to  -have  any 
property  or  share  in  them ; and  therefore, 
for  preserving  public  credit  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  a medium  ought  to  be  observed 
between  the  two  extremes.  We  are  not 
whenever  it  shall  please  any  lord  in  this 
Houseto  move  for  an  enquiry  into  the  affairs 
of  any  of  our  public  companies,  we  are  not, 
I say,  my  lords,  to  agree  immediately  with 
the  motion : we  ought  first  to  examine 
whether  there  be  any  grounds  for  such  an 
enquiry,  and  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quences of  it,  and  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation  we  ought  then  to  give  our 
opinions,  and  to  agree  with  the  motion  or 
disagree  as  we  see  cause.  Shall  we,  my 
lords,  without  any  cause  or  reason  for  so 
doing,  except  that  of  its  being  moved  for, 
give  the  managers  and  servants  of  a public 
company  die  trouble,  and  put  them  to  the 
expence  of  attending  for  months  together 
at  this  House  ; of  bringing  their  books  of 
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account,  their  vouchers  and  other  papers 
before  us,  and  thereby  put  a full  stop  to 
the  business  of  that  company  for  perhaps 
a quarter  of  a year  at  a time : such  a piece 
of  complaisance  is  not  to  be  expected  by 
any  lord  in  this  House;  instead  of- sup- 
porting, it  would  most  certainly  ruin  all 
manner  of  public  credit  whatsoever. — As 
to  the  enquiry  now  moved  for,  I do  not 
know,  my  lords,  but  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary ; I do  not  know  but  that  there  may 
be  very  sufficient  reasons  for  cur  calling 
immediately  for  such  an  account,  but  1 
cannot  so  quickly  determine  myself  either 
one  way  or  the  other : It  is  an  affiiir  that 
has  so  long  lain  over,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  that  I 
do  not  think  any  of  your  lordships  ought 
to  determine  yourselves  off-hand.  All 
diose  who  have  not  before  considered  this 

Juesfion  ought  to  have  some  time  allowed 
lem  for  that  purpose,  and  therefore,  my 
lords,  I shall  move,  that  the  debate  upon 
the  motion  now  made,  by  that  noble  lord, 
may  be  adjourned  only  till  to-morrow : 
this,  my  lords,  is  so  short  a delay,  that  I 
hope  none  of  your  lordships  will  be 
against  it. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  spoke  a* 
follows : 

My  Lords ; — If  the  motion  now  mada 
to  us,  had  been  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
affairs  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  it  might 
perhaps  have  required  some  time  to  con- 
sider of  it ; or  if  the  question  were  com- 
plicated, some  time  might  be  necessary ; 
but,  my  Lords,  the  motion  now  made  to 
us  is  not  for  any  Such  inquiry;  it  is  no 
complicated  question,  it  is  as  plain,  as 
simple  a question  as  ever  came  before  this 
House.  We  have  had  several  years  ago 
an  account  laid  before  us,  by  which  some 
gentlemen  have  charged  themselves  with 
the  receipt  of  a very  large  sum  of  money 
for  a public  use;  those  gentlemen  have 
since  been  directed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  apply  that  money  to  the  proper  use, 
and  the  question  now  before  us  is  only, 
that  those  gentlemen  may  bring  in  their 
account  of  discharge.  The  noble  Lord 
who  made  the  motion  did  not,  at  first,  so 
much  as  mention  the  inquiry,  and  that 
account  when  it  comes  in  will,  I hope,  be 
so  full,  so  plain,  and  so  satisfactory,  that,  I 
hope,  it  will  prevent  an  enquiry,  if  any 
such  thing  were  really  designed;  but  since 
we  have  had  the  account  of  charge  laid 
before  us,  it  is  surely  incumbent  upon  us 
to  call  for  the  account  of  discharge ; we 
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are  certainly  in  duty  bound  to  see  the 
trustees  and  the  directors  of  that  company 
discharge  themselves  of  that  large  sum, 
with  the  receipt  of  which  they  have  long 
ago  charged  themselves  by  an  account  laid 
before  us — This,  ray  Lords,  is  our  duty, 
and  shall  we  require  time  to  consider 
whether  or  no  we  ought  to  do  our  duty  ? I 
hope  no  lord  in  this  House  will  insist  upon 
having  so  much  as  one  hour  to  consider  of 
such  a question.  The  calling  for  that  ac- 
count has  already  been  too  long  delayed ; 
the  affair  has  lain  dormant  too  long,  and 
therefore,  I hope  your  lordships  will  not 
want  any  time  to  consider  whether  or  no 
you  are  now  to  do  that  which  ought  to 
ijave  been  done  some  time  ago. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  spoke  next : 

My  Lords ; — I must  beg  leave  to  think, 
that  the  very  argument  which  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last  has  made  use  of  for 
our  not  taking  time  to  consider  of  this 
question,  is  a strong  argument  for  our 
taking  some  time  to  consider  of  it.  It  is 
now,  my  Lords,  ten  or  twelve  years  since 
that  aftair  happened  which  the  present 
question  relates  to,  and  no  inquiry  having 
been  made  into  it  in  all  that  time,  is  in  my 
opinion,  a very  good  reason  for  not  agree- 
ing now  to  enter  upon  such  an  inquiry, 
without  taking  some  time  to  refresh  our 
memories,  and  to  consider  of  what  we  are 
going  about.  The  noble  lords  may  call 
tlie  motion  now  made  to  us  by  what  name 
they  please,  they  may  call  it  a motion  for 
inquin'  or  not,  as  they  think  proper ; but 
the  calling  for  an  account  is  certainly  the 
beginning,  at  least,  of  an  inquiry : when 
that  account  comes  in,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  your  lordships  will  then  inquire,  at 
least,  into  that  affair  which  the  account 
relates  to. — If  there  were  no  other  reason, 
I should,  my  Lords,  be  for  denying  it,  at 
least,  until  to-morrow,  out  of  regard  to 
the  Lords  who  now  happen  not  to  be  pre- 
sent: A question  of  such  consequence 
ought  not  to  be  agreed  to  without  giving 
every  lord,  at  least,  an  opportunity  of 
being  present,  and  of  giving  his  opinion 
upon  it.  There  is  at  present,  no  necessity 
for  our  being  so  speedy  in  our  determina- 
tion. There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  com- 
plaints against  the  management  of  that 
Company’s  affairs ; but  there  are  none  laid, 
as  yet,  before  us.  Neither  the  Company 
nor  any  of  the  Proprietors  have  come  to 
us  with  any  complaint,  and  surely  we  are 
not  to  proceed  upon  general  surmises : 
Our  proceedings^  lnto  Jjjq , 
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founded  upon  good  information,  and  from 
complaints  from  those  who  are  some  way 
or  another  interested  in  what  they  com- 
plain of.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  as  a delay 
of  24  hours  can  be  attended  with  no  bad 
consequence,  but,  upon  the  contrary,  will 
evince  to  the  world,  that  in  all  affairs  we 
proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  and  deli- 
beration, I shall  be  for  adjourning  the 
debate  until  to-morrow  according  to  the 
motion  made  by  the  noble  lord  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Lord  Carteret  spoke  as  follows : 

My  Lords : — The  noble  duke  seems  to 
mistake  the  affair  now  before  us ; he  seeing 
to  think  that  it  has  for  a long  time  lain 
over,  without  ever  having  been  moved  in, 
or  inquired  after  by  your  lordships,  and 
that  therefore,  we  ought  not  now  so  much 
as  begin  to  inquire  into  it  without  the 
most  deliberate  and  serious  consideration ; 
but,  my  Lords,  I must  beg  leave  to  shew, 
that  the  affair  has  not  laid  over  so  long  as 
that  noble  duke  imagines.  It  is  very  far 
from  having  lain  over  ten  or  twelve  years, 
as  may  appear  from  the  acts  of  Parliament 
made  relating  thereto.  I must  desire  the 
58th  and  59th  sections  of  the  act  of  the 
7th  of  his  late  Majesty,  intitled,  * An  Act 
* for  raising  Money  upon  the  Estates  of 
‘ the  late  South  Sea  Directors,’  to  be 
read  (this  being  read,  his  lordship  went 
on.)  Now,  my  Lords,  by  a mistake  in 
that  act,  the  produce  of  those  forfeited 
estates  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  applied 
thereunto,  for  increasing  their  capital 
stock,  which  could  not  possibly  be  done  ; 
for  as  their  stock  cun  consist  of  nothing 
but  the  debt  due  to  them  by  the  public, 
their  stock  could  not  be  increased  without 
increasing  the  debt  of  the  public,  and 
consequently  the  annuity  due  to  them 
from  the  public,  which  could  not  have 
been  done  unless  the  whole  produce  of 
those  estates  had  been  paid  into  the  public 
by  way  of  a new  loan,  and  this  was  no 
way  the  intention  of  that  act.  In  the  13th 
of  nis  late  Majesty,  the  trustees  appointed 
by  that  act,  brought  into  this  House  an 
account  of  the  produce  of  the  estates  and 
effects  of  the  said  late  directors,  as  by  the 
said  act  they  were  directed  to  do,  and 
the  said  mistake  having  been  then  disco- 
vered, a new  act  was  then  made  for 
amending  the  former ; but  even  that  new 
act  was  found  not  to  be  sufficient,  and 
therefore  a new  application  was  made  to 
f Par|iament  fojran  ^xglaprtii^of  that  act, 
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which  last  application  was  made  only  in 
the  first  year  of  his  present  Majesty,  and 
consequently  but  four  years  ago ; and  after 
that  matter  was  thus  fully  explained  by 
Parliament,  it  was  necessary  to  allow  the 
directors  some  time  to  apply  the  said 
produce,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  several  laws  made  for  that  purpose. 

1 hope  they  have  by  this  time  applied  it 
accordingly ; but  it  appears  that  the  affair 
is  so  far  from  having  laid  over,  or  from 
having  been  neglected  by  your  lordships, 
that  I do  not  see  how  we  could  have 
called  for  this  account  sooner.  — This 
affair  therefore  cannot  but  be  fresh  in  every 
lord’s  memory,  and  the  motion  now  made 
seems  to  me  to  be  a motion  of  course;  for 
by  the  Act  of  the  7th  of  the  late  king,  the 
trustees  were  directed  to  lay  before  your 
lordships  an  account  of  the  produce  of 
those  forfeited  estates;  they  accordingly 
did  so ; but,  I hope,  my  lords,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  your  lordships  are  to  go 
no  further : are  not  you  in  consequence  to 
see  that  this  produce  has  been  duely  and 
regularly  applied,  and  actually  distributed 
among  the  proprietors  of  that  company, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Acts  of 
the  13th  of  his  late  Majesty,  and  the  first 
of  his  present  Majesty?  The  thing  is  in 
itself  so  clear,  that  I wonder  to  hear  any 
lord  ask  for  time  to  consider  of  it.  Are 
we,  my  lords,  to  ask  for  time  to  consider 
whether  we  shall  do  that  which  was  cer- 
tainly intended  by  those  laws  we  should 
do  ? It  is  no  enquiry  into  the  affaire  of 
the  South  Sea  Company ; it  is  only  calling 
for  an  account  of  discharge,  to  answer  that 
account  of  charge  which  is  now  upon  our 
table. — In  matters  of  importance  and  in- 
tricacy I shall  always  be  for  proceeding 
with  deliberation,  and  for  talcing  time  to 
consider  before  we  come  to  any  reso- 
lution ; but,  my  lords,  to  deliberate  upon, 
and  to  take  time  to  consider  about  an 
affair  which  all  the  world  must  see  is  an 
affair  of  course,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  House,  and 
' therefore  I shall  be  against  taking  any 
time  to  consider  of  this  motion,  or  adjoum- 
I ing  the  debate  for  that  purpose. 

Tile  Earl  of  Day  spoke  next  as  follows: 

My  lords,  I now  find  that  those  lords, 
who  at  present  seem  to  be  of  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  have  considered  this 
affair  before  this  motion  was  made : they 
have  mentioned  several  laws  relating  to  it, 
and  seem  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
several  clauses  of  them,  that  I must  beg 


leave  to  think,  that  they  have  lately  had 
this  affair  under  their  consideration,  and 
have  perused  the  several  laws  they  have 
now  mentioned.  Now,  my  lords,  as  I 
have  not  lately  considered  any  of  those 
laws,  as  I never  have  considered  them 
with  a view  to  the  question  now  before  us, 
therefore  I desire  only  till  to-morrow  to 
look  over  those  Acts  of  parliament  which 
have  been  mentioned, that  I maybe  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  those  lords  who  seem  to 
be  for  agreeing  with  tills  motion.  I have  a 
very  great  regard  for  their  opinion,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  I shall  to-morrow  be 
of  the  same  opinion  with  them;  but  in  all 
matters  of  importance  every  lord  ought  to 
examine  by  himself  the  affair  about  which 
he  is  to  give  his  opinion,  and  after  he  has 
fully  satisfied  himself  about  the  affair  in 
hand,  he  ought  then  to  vote  for  that  which 
appears  to  him  to  be  right : this  is  the  me- 
thod, my  lords,  which  I shall  always  ob- 
serve ; and  when  any  tiling  comes  before 
this  House,  that  I am  not  fully  satisfied 
about,  I shall  never  be  ashamed  to  ask- 
some  short  delay,  that  I may  have  time  to 
examine  the  affair  to  the  bottom,  before  I 
give  my  opinion  either  upon  one  side  of  the 
question  or  the  other. — As  I have  said,  my 
lords,  I shall  never  be  against  any  enqui- 
ries of  this  nature,  when  I can  see  but  the 
least  ground  for  them  at  the  time  they  are 
proposed ; but  if  such  enquiries  be  precipi- 
tancy gone  into,  I do  not  know  where 
they  may  end,  I do  not  know  what  fatal 
consequences  may  be  thereby  produced. 
There  are  in  this  nation  my  lords,  several 
other  companies,  besides  the  South  Sea 
Company ; we  have  likewise  an  East  India 
Company ; and  it  is  well  known  that  that 
company  has  been,  for  these  twenty  years, 
represented  by  some  people  as  a bankrupt 
company,  yet  I believe  they  always  have 
been,  and  are  still  in  very  good  circum- 
stances. There  have  likewise  been  great 
complaints,  and  many  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  the  management  of  the  bank : 
surely,  my  lords,  we  are  not,  upon  every 
suggestion  within  doors,  or  upon  every 
idle  and  groundless  clamour  without 
doors,  to  expose  the  trade  and  credit  of 
any  one  of  our  great  companies  to  the 
whole  world.  Such  a manner  of  proceed- 
ing might  expose  both  the  trade  and  the 
credit  of  every  one  of  our  companies  to 
innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers.  In 
all  trading  companies,  as  well  as  in  the 
trade  of  private  men,  there  are  some  trans- 
actions, which,  though  exactly  honest  and 
just,  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  public 
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view,  because  strangers  might  thereby  be 
let  into  the  mysteries  of  their  trade,  by 
which  they  would  be  enabled  to  under- 
mine them,  and  to  disappoint  even  their 
best  concerted  projects ; for  which  reason, 
my  lords,  I shall  always  be  of  opinion,  that 
no  such  enquiry  ought  to  be  set  on  foot, 
without,  some  more  solid  foundation  than 
that  of  an  idle  clamour : no  such  enquiry 
ought  ever  to  be  resolved  on  by  this  House 
without  the  most  mature  deliberation. 

Lord  Carteret  spoke  thus : 

My  Lords ; — What  is  now  moved  for  is 
no  enquiry ; it  has  already  been  so  fully 
explained,  that  it  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
taken  to  be  an  enquiry  into  the  affairs  of 
that  Company.  But,  my  Lords,  if  an  en-  ' 
quiry  hod  been  moved  for,  I should  have 
asked  for  no  time  to  consider  whether  or 
no  I ought  to  have  agreed  to  it.  The 
complaints  and  the  clamours  against  the 
late  management  of  the  affairs  of  that 
Company,  have  been  $o  loud  and  so  gene- 
ral, that  I think  we  are,  in  justice  to  the 
nation,  in  justice  even  to  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  Company’s  affirms,  obliged  to 
enquire  into  their  affairs:  if  upon  such 
enquiry  it  comes  out,  as  I hope  it  will, 
that  their  afiairs  have  been  honestly  and 
carefully  managed,  it  will  be  a vindication 
of  the  characters  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  been  concerned ; and  if  the  contrary 
should  appear,  the  sooner  we  go  into  that 
enquiry,  the  more  speedy  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  injured,  and  many  evil  conse- 
quences may  be  prevented.  Why  should 
we,  my  Lords,  shew  such  a tenderness, 
and  such  a concern  for  the  characters 
of  some  gentlemen  ? Why  should  we  be 
so  cautious  of  making  any-enquiry  into 
their  management  ? I roust  think  that  we 
thereby  do  them  no  great  honour ; it  be- 
tokens a jealousy,  that  the  enquiiy  will  ex- 
plain and  confirm  what  has  been  so  gene- 
rally surmised. — The  late  clamours  against 
the  management  of  that  Company’s  afiairs. 
are  no  idle  clamours:  they  seem  to  be 
better  founded  than  I could  wish.  Do 
not  we  all  know,  my  Lords,  is  it  not  pub- 
licly and  certainly  known,  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  that  Company  have  had  lately 
above  six  per  cent,  of  their  capital  anni- 
hilated for  the  payment  of  a part  only  of 
tlieir  debts  ? Could  it  have  been  imagined, 
that  that  Company  had  so  much  debt, 
more  than  tlieir  money  and  effects  in  trade 
could  have  answered  ? It  can  hardly  he 
thought,  t^y£iata  Jje^n 


tracted  since  the  year  1721 ; and  if  it  was 
contracted  before  that  time,  it  was  a crime 
to  conceal  it  from  parliament;  for  if  it 
had  then  been  known,  the  parliament  would 
certainly  have  expressly  ordered  the  pro- 
duce of  the  directors  estates,  as  well  as  the 
stock  then  undisposed  of,  to  have  been  ap- 
plied towards  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
Company,  instead  of  ordering  them  to  be 
divided  among  the  proprietors.  This  was 
the  only  proper  way  ol  applying  both,  in 
case  the  Company  had  any ’debt  at  that 
time.  And  if  the  debt  has  been  all  con- 
tracted since  that  time,  the  public  is  en- 
titled, and  we  have  reason,  to  enquire  how 
it  came  to  be  so.  The  debts  of  every  one 
of  our  Companies  ought  to  be  publicly 
known.  Do  not  we  know  that  their  debt 
is  bylaw  a mortgage  upon  tlieir  stock,  and 
the  concealing  of  that  debt  is  a fraud 
upon  every. ignorant  person  who  becomes 
a purchaser  after  the  contracting  of  their 
debt  ? It  is  as  much  a fraud  upon  such  a 
purchaser,  as  it  would  be  to  sell  a mort- 
gaged estate,  without  acquainting  the  pur- 
chaser that  there  was  such  a mortgage 
upon  it. — As  to  the  East  India  Company, 
my  Lords,  I wish  an  enquiry  had  been 
made  into  their  aftaivs  when  they  last  ap- 
plied to  this  house  for  a prolongation  of 
their  term : it  was  then  that  we  ought  to 
have  made  an  enquiry ; it  is  true,  we  then 
neglected  it,  but  I hope  such  an  enquiry 
was  made  by  those  concerned  in  the  admi- 
nistration ; it  was  their  duty  to  do  so  be- 
fore they  agreed  to  the  bargain  that  was 
then  made  with  the  directors  of  that  Com- 
pany ; if  they  did  not  1 shall  always  look 
upon  such  a neglect  in  them  as  a crime  of 
a very- high  nature.  I can  6ee  no  evil 
consequeuce  of  letting  at  least,  the  gene- 
ral circumstances  of  a company  be  publicly 
known : I am  sure,  that  as  to  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  it  would  have  prevented 
some  very  odd  practices  which  have  been 
lately  made  use  of : the  directors,  or  per- 
haps, some  few  of  the  directors  of  that 
Company,  were  probably  the  only  persons 
that  were,  for  half  a year  together,  in  the 
secret  of  that  Company’s  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  continue  their  former  divi- 
dend ; such  a secret  was  sufficient  for  any 
man,  or  for  any  small  number  of  men  to 
plunder  their  fellow  subjects  at  pleasure, 
and  to  make  to  themselves  what  estates 
they  had  a mind.  We  know  that  there 
were  but  a few  men  in  this  secret,  and  that 
at  a time  when  the  world  generally  believ- 
ed, when  methods  were  actually  taken  to 
c“"' 
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puny  was  in  the  most  flourishing  state,  and 
that  they  would  have  been  able  to  have 
continued  their  dividend  of  8 per  cent,  for 
many  years.  By  these  methods,  my  lords, 
we  saw  how  that  stock  was  run  up  to  a 
very  high  price ; we  saw  how  it  fell  down 
again  almost  50  per  cent,  in  three  months 
time,  by  which  management  we  may  be- 
lieve that  millions  were  lost  and  won ; we 
may  judge  who  were  the  winners;  they 
perhaps  were  but  few  in  number,  but  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  many  inno- 
cent persons  were  thereby  undone.  And 
while  such  practices  are  so  publicly  and  so 
openly  carried  on,  shall  we  sit  in  this 
House  and  see  them  pass  unpunished? 
But,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  the  question  now 
before  us , the  question  now  before  us  is, 
whether  or  no  we  shall  call  for  an  account 
of  discharge  as  to  a particular  aflair,  in  order 
to  answer  the  account  of  charge,  which 
was  some  years  ago  laid  upon  our  table  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament:  surely 
this  is  a question  that  requires  no  time  to 
consider  of,  and  therefore  I shall  be  against 
adjourning  the  debate. 

Lord  Falmouth  spoke  next. 

My  Lords ; — I am  inclined  to  be  for  ad- 
journing the  debate  till  to-morrow,  but 
when  I tell  your  lordships  my  reason,  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  that  I am  against 
any  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  South 
Sea  Company ; for  I am  so  much  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  such 
enquiries,  and  of  the  propriety  of  the  mo- 
tion now  made  to  us,  that,  I hope,  no  lord 
in  this  House  will,  after  due  consideration, 
be  against  it ; and  therefore  I wish  it  were 
put  off  till  to-morrow  in  order  that  it  may 
then  be  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  South-Sea  Company  ordered  to  lay 
their  Accounts  before  the  House .j  The 
earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  the  earl  of  Strat- 
ford spoke  for  the  motion,  and  against  ad- 
journing. At  last  the  question  for  ad- 
journing the  debate  until  next  day  was 
put,  and  it  passed  in  the  negative  35  against 
31 ; after  which  the  question  was  put,  to 
agree  to  the  motion,  which  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative  without  any  division ; and 
accordingly  the  directors  of  the  South-Sea 
Company  were  ordered  to  lay  the  said 
Account  before  the  House. 

Names  of  the  Lords  mho  voted  for  and 
against  the  Motion.']  The  following  lords 
voted  upon  this  question,  viz. 
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For  the  Motion. 


DUKES. 

Bolton 
Bridgewater 
Kent 
Montrose 
St.  Albans 

MARQUIS. 

Tweedale 

Berkshire 

Buchan 

Chesterfield 

Coventry 

Fitz  waiter 

Ker 

Macclesfield 

Marclnnont 

Fortliampton 

Pomftet 

Bodies 

Scarborongh 


Siiaftsbury 

Stair 

Strafford, 

Tlianet 

Warrington 

VIS  COUNT!. 
Cobham 
Falmouth 
Tadcaster 

BARONS. 

Bathurst 

Brace 

Carteret 

Clinton 

Cornwallis 

Haversliam 

Lincoln. 


Against  the  Motion. 


Ancaster 

Devonshire 

Newcastle 

Rutland 

EARNS. 

Albemarle 

Ashburnham 

Cowper 

Crawford 

Dunmore 

Hallit'ax 

llayey 

Morton 

Selkirk 


Wilmington 

VISCOUNTS. 

Lonsdale 

Torrington 

Abergavenny 

De  la  War 
Harrington 
Hobart 

W alpole 

BISHOPS. 

London,  and  five  Bi- 
shops more. 


Further  Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Pro- 
duce of  the  South-Sea  Directors'  Forfeited 
Estates.]  May  24.  Tile  above  Account 
was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  ordered 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  this  day. 
As  soon  as  the  order  was  read,  the  lord 
Bathurst  stood  up  to  speak,  but  the  duke 
of  Newcastle  standing  up  about  the  same 
time,  the  Lord  Chancellor  pointed  to  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  lord  Bathurst 
not  offering  to  sit  down,  lord  Carteret  stood 
up,  and  said,  That  if  there  was  any  dispute 
which  lord  was  to  speak,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  not  to  determine  the  question, 
but  the  opinion  of  the  House  was  to  be 
asked  upon  it ; that  for  his  part  he  was  sure 
the  noble  lord  by  him  was  up  some  time 
before  the  noble  duke.  Then 
The  Lord  Bathurst  stood  up  and  said : 
My  Lords;  I desire  to  speak  to  order. 
When  any  lord  makes  a motion  upon  which 
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there  follows  any  order  or  resolution  of  this 
House,  and  a day  is  appointed  for  taking 
that  order  or  resolution  into  consideration, 
it  has  always  been  the  custom  of  this 
House,  out  of  complaisance  to  the  lord  who 
made  the  motion,  to  hear  him  first ; be- 
cause it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  say,  or  some  farther  motion  to 
make  in  consequence,  or  in  explanation  of 
the  motion  he  had  before  made;  therefore, 
my  Lords,  as  I had  the  honour  to  move 
for  the  Account  you  are  now  to  take  under 
your  consideration,  I think  I have  now  a 
title  to  be  first  heard,  even  though  I had 
not  been  first  up.  [Upon  this  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  sat  down,  and  then  the  lord 
Bathurst  went'  on  as  follows  :]  I had,  my 
Lords,  the  honour  to  move  for  the 
Account  now  before  us,  and  your 
lordships  were  so  good  as  to  comply  with 
my  desire.  The  intention  of  my  motion 
was,  that  your  lordships  might  see  that  the 
produce  of  the  directors  estates  in  the  year 
1720,  had  been  regularly  and  fairly  applied, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  several 
laws  made  for  that  purpose ; and  from  the 
account  brought  in,  and  now  under  our 
consideration,  I think,  it  most  plainly  ap- 
pears, that  not  so  much  as  one  shilling  of 
that  money  has  been  so  applied.  To  me 
it  appears  from  that  account  that  the  large 
sum  of  money,  arising  from  these  forfeited 
estates,  had  been  all  distributed  among  the 
proprietors  by  way  of  dividend,  even  before 
the  application  was  made  to  Parliament  in 
the  13th  year  of  his  late  Majesty’s  reign 
for  directions  how  to  apply  it ; and  there- 
^ fore,  my  Lords,  I must  take  the  liberty  to 
move  to  your  lordships,  that  it  may  be  re- 
solved, that  the  disposing  of  any  of  that 
money  by  way  of  dividend,  and  without  any 
order  or  direction  of  a general  court  for 
that  purpose,  was  a violation  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  made  for  directing  the  disposal 
thereof,  and  a manifest  injustice  done  to 
the  proprietors  of  that  stock. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  spoke  thus: 

My  Lords ; — It  is  my  opinion  that  a nar- 
row scrutiny  into  the  aflair  now  before  us 
is  absolutely  necessary : This,  my  lords,  I 
am  now  so  firmly  persuaded  of,  especially 
since  the.  bringing  in  the  account  now 
under  our  consideration,  that  no  man  can 
be  more  heartilyinclined  to  enter  into  such 
scrutiny  than  I am;  but  this  account, 
which  the  present  directors  have  laid  be- 
fore us  is  so  confused,  and  so  obscure,  that, 
to  me,  it  is  altogether  unintelligible : I do 
believe  fheie, 


who  will  say  that  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands it ; and  therefore,  1 do  not  think 
that  it  can  be  a proper  foundation  for  the 
motion  the  noble  lord  has  been  pleased  to 
make,  or  for  any  other  motion.  An  en- 
quiry into  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  directors  in  the 
year  1720,  is  certainly  a very  proper  en- 

r‘  -y  for  this  House ; but  then,  my  lords, 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  House, 
we  ought  not  to  proceed  upon  any  such 
enquiry  till  we  have  proper  materials 
before  us;  and  therefore,  I hope  your  lord- 
ships  will  agree  with  me  in  the  motion  I 
am  to  make  before  you  proceed  any  fur- 
ther in  this  affair. — The  present  directors 
of  that  Company  have  indeed  given  us  an 
account,  but  that  account  is  so  imperfect 
and  so  indistinct,  that  it  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  any  sort  of  compliance  with  your 
lordships  late  order.  What  may  have  been 
their  reasons  for  giving  us  such  an  account 
I shall  not  determine,  but  if  it  was  either 
to  conceal  the  crimes  of  the  guilty,  or  to 
load  the  innocent  with  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions, I hope,  in  either  case,  your  lord- 
ships  will  inforce  your  own  orders,  and 
oblige  them  to  clear  up  what  appears  to  be 
obscure  in  the  account  they  have  already 
given  in.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  my 
lords,  always  to  see  our  own  orders  punc- 
tually obeyed,  but  especially  when  they 
relate  to  the  discovering  of  those  that  are 
guilty,  or  to  the  vindication  of  those  that 
are  unjustly  suspected  of  crimes:  This 
surely  is  the  next  step  your  lordships 
ought  to  take  in  this  affair ; and  therefore 
I shall  move,  That  the  present  directors 
of  that  company  may  be  ordered  to  lay 
before  this  House,  a farther  and  more 
distinct  account  how  that  money  has  been 
disposed  of. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  spoke  next: 

My  Lords  ; — I am  glad  to  see  the  effect 
that  the  bringing  in  of  this  account,  ob- 
scure as  it  is,  has  produced.  I find  that 
some  lords,  who  at  first  seemed  to  want  no 
information  in  this  affair,  who  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  against  any  such  enquiry,  are 
now  for  making  a thorough  enquiry  into 
that  whole  affair,  and  are  for  having  a full 
information  of  every  particular  circum- 
stance relating  to  the  disposal  of  that  mo- 
ney. I am,  my  Lords,  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  therefore  I look  upon  the  motion 
made  by  the  noble  duke  to  be  a very  proper 
motion  : I shall  most  heartily  join  with  him 
in  that  motion;  but  then,  my  Lords,  I think 
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after  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  lord  is 
agreed  to ; the  noble  duke’s  motion  ought 
to  be  the  concluding  motion  of  this  day. 
The  account  laid  before  us  is,  it  is  true, 
obscure  and  indistinct,  but  let  us  make  as 
much  of  it  as  we  can  before  we  ask  for 
any  further  account.  Even  this  obscure 
account  is  sufficient  to  raise  a suspicion  in 
every  lord  of  this  House,  that  the  produce 
of  those  directors  estates  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  act^  of  parliament  made  for  that  pur- 
ose ; and  therefore  I must  think,  that  we 
ave  from  thence  sufficient  ground  for  the 
resolution  first  moved  for.  We  may  then 
examine  this  account  a little  farther,  and 
at  last  we  may  come  to  the  motion  made 
by  the  noble  duke,  and  may  then  give  such 
particular  orders  and  directions,  relating 
to  the  several  articles  which  we  want  to 
have  cleared  up,  that  the  present  directors 
may  know  how,  and  will  be  necessarily 
obliged  to  lay  a clear  and  distinct  account 
of  that  whole  affair  before  us,  if  any  such 
can  be  had.  I shall  therefore  be  for  the 
motion  made  by  the  noble  lord,  and  at  last 
I will  join  with  the  noble  duke  in  the  mo- 
tion he  has  made. 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough  spoke  thus : 

My  Lords ; — As  to  the  motion  made  by 
the  noble  duke,  I shall  join  in  it  with  ail 
my  heart,  as  soon  as  I think  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  come  to  such  a motion,  or  to 
make  such  an  order.  I do  not  doubt  but 
that  the  noble  duke  who  made  the  motion 
is  most  zealous  in  the  affair  now  before  us ; 
his  grace  has  declared  so,  and  therefore  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt  of  it,  because  I 
am  fully  convinced  of  the  honour  and  in- 
tegrity of  that  noble  duke ; he  never  did 
profess  any  tiling  but  what  were  his  real 
sentiments,  and  1 am  persuaded  the  motion 
he  has  made  proceeds  from  a sincere  and 
an  ardent  desire  of  coming  at  the  bottom 
of  the  affair  now  before  us.  I am  always 
‘terry  when  I differ  in  the  least  from  him  ; 
but  in  the  present  case  my  opinion  hap- 
pens to  be  different : I do  not  think  that 
what  he  proposes  ought  to  be  the  first  step 
we  are  next  to  take  in  the  affair  before  us. 
As  to  this,  my  lords,  I am  at  present  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  though  I may,  and 
shall  always  be  ready  to  change  my  opi- 
nion, upon  a better  information  ; yet  my 
opinion,  while  it  is  my  opinion,  I will  not 
give  up  even  to  him  for  whom  I have  the 
greatest  regard  and  esteem. — As  we  have, 
jny  lords,  already  an  account  before  us,  it 
is  my  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  examine 


that  account  before  we  order  anv  farther 
account  to  be  laid  before  us.  if  there  is 
any  thing  obscure  in  this  account  we  now 
have  before  us,  the  gentleman  who  signs  it 
is  attending  at  the  door ; and  if  your  lord- 
ships  call  liim  in,  and  examine  him,  he  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  give  you  a farther  light 
into  the  mptter  in  hand ; he  may  be  able 
to  explain  all  or  most  of  the  articles  that 
appear  to  be  obscure  in  the  account  now 
under  your  consideration ; and  if,  at  last, 
there  shall  remain  an  obscurity  in  the  ac- 
count before  you,  your  lordships  may  then 
make  a new  order  for  the  directors  to 
bring  in  a farther,  a more  clear  and  distinct 
account : you  will  then,  and  not  till  then, 
be  able  to  give  such  particular  orders  as  to 
the  several  articles  that  remain  obscure,  as 
cannot  be  misunderstood  by  the  directors. 
We  have,  my  lords,  by  our  former  order 
called  for  an  account  how  that  money  was 
disposed  of ; and  if  we  should  only  renew 
that  order  without  adding  some  new  and 
particular  directions,  the  second  account 
may  and  probably  will  be  more  obscure 
than  the  first ; and  therefore,  my  lords, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  give  such  particu- 
lar directions  as  may  be  easily  understood 
by  the  directors,  I must  move  for  calling 
in  Mr.  De  Gols,  and  examining  him  as  to 
the  several  articles  of  this  Account. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  got  up  again, 
and  thanked  the  noble  lord  who  had  spoke 
last  for  the  good  opinion  he  had  expressed 
of  him,  ‘ That  noble  lord  (says  his  grace) 
cannot  have  a better  opinion  of  me  than  I 
have  of  him : there  is  no  man  more  fully 
convinced  of  that  noble  lord’s  honour  and 
sincerity  than  I am,  because  there  is  no 
man,  I believe,  knows  him  better.’ 

Lord  Carteret  stood  up  and  spoke  to 
this  effect : 

My  Lords; — I shall  readily  join  with 
the  noble  duke  in  the  motion  he  has  made, 
as  soon  as  it  is  proper  for  this  House  to  go 
upon  that  motion.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  account  now  before  us  is  a very 
imperfect  and  indistinct  account;  whether 
this  be  the  effect  of  neglect  or  design 
I shall  not  determine,  but  I must  say,  my 
lords,  wherever  I see  an  obscurity  in  ac- 
counts I am  apt  to  suspect  some  indirect 
practices ; however,  notwithstanding  the 
obscurity  of  the  account  now  under  our 
consideration  as  to  some  other  parts,  it  can- 
not he  said  that  it  is  obscure  as  to  that  part 
to  which  the  motion  made  by  the  noble 
lord  refers.  It  must  be  granted,  it  has  not 
I think  been  so  much  as  denied  by  any  lord 
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in  this  House,  but  that  the  disposing  of 
that  money  by  way  of  dividend  among  the 
proprietors,  without  any  orders  or  direc- 
tions of  a general  court  for  that  purpose, 
was  a violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  a manifest  injustice  done  to  the  com- 
pany : and  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  account 
now  before  us,  there  does  not  appear  any 
order  or  direction  for  the  disposal  of  that 
money  : there  appears  to  us  nothing  but 
an  order  for  the  trustees  to  deliver  that 
money  over  to  the  directors ; and  for  this 
reason  we  ought  now  to  declare  our  opi- 
nion as  to  this  matter,  that  the  present  di- 
rectors, in  the  making  up  of  a new  account, 
may  be  sufficiently  instructed  as  to  that 
article,  and  that  they  may  be  directed  to 
report  clearly  to  us,  whether  or  no  there 
was  any  order  of  a general  court  for  the 
disposal  of  that  money ; if  there  was  any 
proper  order  for  that  purpose,  our  coming  to 
a resolution,  according  to  the  noble  lord’s 
motion,  can  affect  no  man;  and  if  there  ne- 
ver was  any  such  order,  those  who  disposed 
of  that  money  otherwise,  do  deserve,  and,  I 
hope,  will  meet  with  a much  higher  cen- 
sure. For  the  sake  of  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  this  House  we  ought,  my  Lords,  im- 
mediately to  come  to  some  very  strong  re- 
solutions in  the  affair  now  before  us ; the 
giving  in  of  such  account  seems  to  be  a 
trifling  with  this  House,  and  if  your  Lord- 
ships  now  refuse,  or  even  delay  doing  any 
thing  further  in  this  affair  until  you  have  a 
new  account  given  in,  it  will  bethought  to 
be  a throwing  of  cold  water  upon  the  en- 
quiry now  before  us.  Your  Lordships 
may  declare  what  you  please  as  to  your 
willingness  to  enter  uponan  enquiry  into  this 
affair,  but  the  putting  it  off  without  coining 
to  any  resolution  until  you  have  a new  ac- 
count from  the  directors,  will  without 
doors  be  looked  on  ns  a waving  of  the  en- 
quiry proposed ; and  this  opinion  will  the 
more  readily  and  the  more  generally  pre- 
vail, because  it  is  now  so  near  the  end  of 
the  session,  that  this  new  account  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  brought  in  during 
this  session  of  parliament. — By  the  ac- 
count now  before  us  it  appears,  that  up- 
wards of  2,000,000/.  sterbng  money  was 
paid  and  delivered  by  the  trustees  to  the 
directors  of  that  company  in  the  year 
1729,  and  it  likewise  appears,  that  it  wa3 
never  brought  to  the  company’s  account 
till  the  year  1732.  For  God’s  sake,  my 
Lords,  what  became  of  that  great  sum  of 
money  during  that  long  interval,  the  very 
interest  of  it  in  that  time  amounts  to  above 
100,000/.  which  is  a sum,  that  company 
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itself  would  certainly  have  looked  after,  if 
they  had  not  been  either  very  negligent  pi  . 
their  own  affairs,  or  under  an  influence  to  . 
which.  I shall  not  give  the  name  it  deserves  ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  the 
company,  we  ought  to  consider  the  widows 
and  the  fatherless  infants  who  have  no  vote 
at  their  general  courts,  and  for  the  sake  of 
those  we  ought  to  enquire  what  became  of  I 
this  money  for  so  considerable  a time : as 
to  this  and  all  the  other  articles  of  this  ac- 
count, the  gentleman  who  signs  it  and  who 
is  now  attending  at  our  door,  can  without  | 
doubt  fully  inform  us,  and  therefore,  I shall  j 
join  with  the  noble  lord  by  me,  in  the  mo-  I 
tion  he  has  made  for  having  him  called  in  j 
and  examined. 

The  Earl  of  Ilay  spoke  next  as  follows : 

My  Lords ; — Since  your  lordships  seem 
to  be  all  of  opinion,  that  the  account  laid 
before  us  by  the  present  directors  of  the  i 
South  Sea  Company,  in  pursuance  of  our  < 
late  order,  is  a very  indistinct  account,  L 
think  the  first  thing  you  ought  to  do  is  to  | 
see  your  order  as  fully  complied  with  as  i 
possible.  By  your  lordships’  former  or- 
der, the  directors  were  ordered  to  lay  be- 
fore you  all  the  orders  of  general  courts 
made  for  directing  the  disposal  of  that,  mo- 
ney, and  I find  they  have  given  us  no  ac- 
count of  any  order  relating  to  that  affair, 
but  of  one  only,  which,  for  what  I know, 
may  be  all  the  orders  they  have  to  show  ; 
but  they  ought  at  least  to  have  told  us  so : 
if  there  is  any  other  order  relating  to  the 
disposal  of  that  money,  -it  ought  to  be 
laid  before  us,  and  it'  there  are  none 
other,  we  ought  certainly  to  be  assured  of 
it  in  a proper  way,  before  we  proceed  any 
fui.her  in  this  affair : till  we  have  from  the 
directors  all  the  information  we  can  possi- 
bly get,  it  will  be  irregular  to  come  to  any 
resolution,  or  to  call  any  witness  to  be  ex- 
amined at  tire  bar ; and  in  every  affair  that 
comes  before  this  House,  I hope  your  lord- 
ships  will  always  be  careful  of  doing  no- 
thing but  what  is  regular  and  just,  without 
any  regard  to  what  may  be  said  without 
doors. — From  the  account  before  us,  it  in- 
deed appears,  that  the  money  was  paid  in 
by  the  trustees  to  the  directors  in  the  year 
1729,  and  that  it  was  not  brought  to  the 
Company’s  account  till  the  year  1732 ; and 
I do  not  know  but  that  Mr.  De  Gols  who 
signs  this  account,  and  who  is  now  attend- 
ing at  your  door,  may  be  able  to  inform 
you  as  to  what  became  of  that  money  in 
tlie  interim.  But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  from 
Mr.  De  Gols  that  we  want  an  account. 
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it  is  from  the  directors  of  that  Company 
that  we  ought  to  be  informed  of  all  these 
matters ; and  after  the  directors  have  told 
us,  that  they  can  give  us  no  further  in- 
formation, we  may  then  examine  them, 
we  may  examine  their  servants,  we  may 
examine  whatever  witnesses  we  think 
proper,  at  the  bar  of  tliis  House,  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  several  articles  of  the 
accounts  given  in  by  the  directors,  and 
likewise  as  to  the  clearing  up  and  explain- 
ing such  articles  as  may,  at  last,  remain 
obscure. — As  to  any  lord’s  having  at  lirst 
appeared  ugainst  calling  for  the  account 
now  under  our  consideration,  I do  not 
know  that  any  lord  did  appear  against  it : 
when  tire  first  motion  was  made  relating 
I to  this  affair,  it  appeared  to  be  a motion  of 
such  consequence,  that  several  lords  were 
I desirous  of  some  time  to  consider  of  it;  but 
it  isnotfrom  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  they 
were  against  calling  for  any  such  account: 
they  desired  only  till  next  day  to  consider  of 
it ; their  asking  for  such  a short  time  was 
a proof  of  their  not  being  against  it,  and  if 
1 they  had  got  that  time,  they  would  I be- 
I lieve,  have  been  as  much  for  it  as  those 
I lords  were  who  had  considered  of  the  af- 
. fair  before  the  motion  was  made.  The 

I event,  my  Lords,  shews  that  they  were  in 

I the  right  in  asking  for  some  time  to  consi- 
| der  it,  for  if  the  atfiiir  had  been  better  con- 
| sidered  at  first,  our  order  would  perhaps 
] have  been  made  more  particular,  and 
I then  the  return  to  it  would,  in  all  pro- 
I babiiity,  have  been  more  distinct  and 
I clear  : we  should  then  have  been  able 
to  have  proceeded  without  any  loss 
| of  time,  but  as  the  case  now  stands,  I 
I think  it  would  be  very  irregular  to  pro- 
I ceed  to  the  making  of  resolutions,  or  to 
| examine  witnesses,  till  we  have  the  mat- 
ter further  cleared  up;  and  therefore  1 
I shall  be  for  putting  the  previous  question 
as  to  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  lord, 
and  if  that  passes  in  the  negative,  ns  I 
hope  it  will,  I shall  be  for  agreeing  with 
the  motion  made  by  the  noble  duke. 

The  duke  of  Montrose,  the  marquis  of 
Tweedale,  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  and  the 
earl  of  Marchmor.t,  spoke  for  calling  in 
Mr.  De  Gols ; and  the  earl  of  Choi- 
mondeley,  the  lord  De  la  War,  the  lord 
Lovel,  the  lord  King,  and  the  bishop  of 
Bangor,  spoke  against  it.  The  previous 
question  was  then  going  to  be  put  as  to 
lord  Bathurst’s  motion,  but 

Lord  Carteret  got  up,  and  spoke  to  or- 
der, 
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That  as  Mr.  De  Gols  was  then  attending 
at  the  door  by  virtue  of  their  lordship’s 
order,  and  a noble  lord  having  moved  foe 
calling  him  in,  he  thought,  that  according 
to  the  rules  of  proceeding  in  that  House, 
the  question  that  ought  to  be  first  put  was. 
Whether  or  no  Mr.  De  Gols  should  be 
called  in  ? And  that  it  was  certainly  pro- 
per he  should  be  examined  before  they 
proceeded  even  to  make  an  order  for 
bringing  iu  a further  account,  for  that  they 
would  thereby  be  enabled  to  give  much 
more  particular  and  distinct  directions, 
how  chat  further  account  should  be  framed, 
than  they  could  otherways  do : that  if  they 
went  upon  issuing  out  a new  order  before 
they  examined  t&at  gentleman,  the  same 
thing  might  happen,  which  a noble  lord 
seemed  to  tliink  had  before  happened  by 
their  making  the  first  order  in  that  affiiir, 
without  taking  time  to  consider  of  it ; the 
directors  would  no  more  understand  their 
second  order, than  they  had  understood  the 
first ; and  thus  (says  his  lordship)  we  shall 
have  a second  return  as  indistinct  and  as 
obscure  as  the  first. 

In  this  question  as  to  order  the  lord  Car- 
teret’s opinion  was  supported  by  the  earl  of 
Winchelsea  and  the  lord  Bathurst ; and 
it  was  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  earl  of  Bay,  and  the  lord  De  la  \Var_ 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  stood  up,  end  said: 

That  for  avoiding  the  dispute  about  order, 
he  would  be  for  putting  the  previous  ques- 
tion as  to  the  motion  made  by  the  noble 
lord,  and  thereupon  he  would  give  his  ne- 
gative, as  he  would  likewise  do  upon  the 
previous  question  as  to  the  motion  made 
by  the  noble  duke,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
motion  made  for  calling  in  Mr.  De  Gols, 
which  he  would  certainly  agree  to.  After 


The  Marquis  of  Tweedale  stood  up  and 
said : 


My  Lords; — I am  of  the  same  opinion 
with  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last ; I 
tliinLthat  what  his  lordship  has  proposed 
is  a most  proper  method  for  avoiding  ail 
disputes  about  order  ; and  as  I am  for 
calling  in  Mr.  De  Gols,  and  examining 
him  before  every  thing  else  ; therefore,  if 
you  put  the  previous  question  as  to  the 
first  motion  that  was  made,  I hope  it  jvijl 
pass  in  the  negative  ; then,  my  lords,  we 
may  regularly,  and  without  any  dispute  as 
to  order,  put  the  previous  question  as  to 
the  motion  made  by  the  noble  duke ; to 
that  question  I shall  likewise  give  my  ue- 
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gative,  and  I hope  all  the  lords  who  are  for 
having  Mr.  De  Gols  called  in  and  exa- 
mined, will  do  the  same,  that  so  it  may 
likewise  pass  in  the  negative  ; and  thus 
both  the  first  motions  being  postponed,  we 
come  next  of  course  to  die  third  motion, 
which  was  that  for  calling  in  Mr.  De  Gols, 
to  which  I shall  most  heartily  give  my 
affirmative. 

Hereupon  the  previous  question  was  put 
as  to  the  motion  made  by  die  lord  Ba- 
thurst, which  passed  in  the  negative  without 
any  division.  Then  the  previous  question 
was  put  upon  die  motion  made  by  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  upon  which  the  House 
divided,  as  this  division  was  a very  remark- 
able one,  we  shall  give  aj.List  of  the  Lords 
who  were  present,  and  voted  in  this 
question. 

The  Lords  who  upon  this  previous  ques- 
tion voted  in  the  negative,  and  were  con- 
sequently for  the  calling  in  of  Mr.  De 
Gols,  were 


Somerset 

St.  Albans 

Bolton 

Bedford 

Montrose 

Kent 

Greenwich 

Manchester 

Bridgwater. 

MARQUIS. 

Twedale. 

Northampton 

Denbigh 

Berkshire 

Winclielsea 

Chesterfield 

Tkanet 

Sunderland 

Shaftsbury 

Litchfield 

Gainsborough 

Scarborough 

Coventry 

Itothes 

Buchan 


Marclimont 

Strafford 

Stair 

Fitzwalter 

Oxford 

Ilarborougli 

Macclesfield 

Pomfret 

Ker. 

VISCOUNTS. 

Tadcaster 

Cobham 

Falmouth. 

Clinton 

Craven 
Carteret  ■ 
Weston 
Iiaversham 

Masham 

Bathurst 

Cornwallis. 

BISUOP. 

Lincoln. 


Present 48 

Proxies 27 
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The  Lords  who  upon  this  previous  ques- 
tion voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  conse- 
quently against  the  then  calling  in  of  Mr. 
De  Gols,  were 


Pembroke 

Warwick 

Clareudon 

Albemarle 

Jersey 

Godolphiu 

Cholmondeley 

Crawford 

Moreton 

Selkirk 

Dumnoro 

Orkney 

Ilay 

TankervilU 

Halifax 

Cowper 

Ashburnham 

Effingham 

Wilmington. 

VISCOUNT*. 

Lonsdale 

Lymington 

Torriugton. 

BARONS. 

Harrington 

Abergavenny 


De  la  War 
Lovelace 

Lynn 

Cadogan 

Walpole 

Monson 

King. 


BISH0P9, 

London 
Durham 
Winchester 
Salisbury 
St.  David’* 

Bangor 

Exeter 

Llandaff 

Chichester 

Oxford 

Bristol 

Norwich 

Litchfield  and  Coven- 
Ely  [try 

Rochester 


Bath  and  Wells. 


Present  ..--...-57 
Proxies  (of  whom  6 were  bishops)  18 
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By'  the  rules  of  proceeding  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  nothing  new  can  be  resolved  on 
unless  a majority  be  for  it ; so  that  when  a 
motion  is  made  in  that  House  for  revers- 
ing a decree,  for  bringing  in  or  passing  a 
bill,  or  for  an  amendment  to  a bill  then 
before  them,  there  must  be  a majority  for 
it,  otherwise,  if  there  be  only  an  equality 
upon  the  division,  the  decree  stands  affirm- 
ed, the  bill  or  the  amendment  is  thrown 
out ; and  so,  when  a motion  for  a Reso- 
lution or  Order  is  made,  there  must  be  a 
majority  for  it ; if  upon  a division  there 
be  an  equality,  the  motion  is  of  conse- 
quence disagreed  to,  that  is,  the  question 
passes  in  the  negative.  Thus  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  previous  question  being. 
Whether  the  question  should  be  then  put 
upon  the  motion  made  by  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  ? And  there  being  exactly  as 
many'  against  putting  the  question  upon 
that  motion,  as  there  wet;e  for  it,  therefore 
the  previous  question  was  carried  in  the 
negative,  and  so  the  House  came  of  course 
to  putting  the  question  upon  the  motion 
made  by  the  earl  of  Scarborough,  for  the 
calling  m of  Mr.  De  Gols. 


cures.  Devonshire 

Montague  Newcastle 

Ancaster  Chaudois 

Grafton  Printed  image  <li  the  Uni 


Accordingly,  the  earl  stood  up  and  re- 
newed his  motion,  whereupon  the  duke  of 
o :-Ntiw.ci?,sUe.  got:yup,.:aatL  .mowed,  that  the 
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previous  question  might  likewise  be  put  as 
to  that  motion.  Upon  this 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  stood  up  and 
spoke  thus : 

My  Lords ; — For  God’s  sake  do  not  let 
us  put  a previous  question  as  to  tins  mo- 
tion. Mr.  De  Gols  was  ordered  to  attend 
this  day  : what  was  he  ordered  to  attend 
for  ? Surely  it  was  to  be  examined  in  ease 
we  found  any  difficulty  in  the  account  now 
under  our  consideration  ; and  every  lord 
in  the  House,  I think,  confesses  that  he 
finds  difficulty  in  this  account : it  has  been 
allowed  by  every  lord  that  has  spoke  in 
this  debate,  to  be  very  confused  and  ob- 
scure. It  will  really  look  very  odd,  to  re- 
fuse examining  that  gentleman  as  to  what 
appears  difficult  or  obscure  in  the  account 
before  you,  since  he  is  attending  for  that 
purpose  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  House. 
We  mav  pretend  what  we  please,  but  no 
roan  will  think  that  we  are  in  earnest  in 
what  we  are  now  about,  if  the  calling  in 
and  examining  of  this  gentleman  should 
be  put  off. 

Several  other  lords  spoke  to  the  same 
purpose,  upon  which  the  duke  dropped  his 
motion,  though,  if  the  previous  question 
had  been  put,  and  every  lord  had  voted 
and  given  his  proxies  as  in  the  former  di- 
vision, it  is  certain  there  would  have  been 
an  equality,  by  which  the  calling  in  or  exa- 
mining of  Mr.  De  Gols  would,  by  the 
rules  of  that  house  before-mentioned,  have 
been  put  off.  The  motion  as  to  the  pre- 
vious question  being  thus  dropped,  the 
question  was  put  for  the  calling  in  of  Mr. 
De  Gols,  which  was  carried  without  any 
division,  and  he  was  accordingly  called  in 
and  examined,  but  did  not  give  any  great 
satisfaction  as  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  Ac- 
count. After  he  was  withdrawn,  the  lord 
Bathurst  renewed  his  motion,  whereupon 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough  rose  up  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

My  lords ; — I must  be  of  opinion,  that 
as  this  motion  tends  towards  the  charging 
of  some  gentlemen  with  very  gross  mis- 
management, and  with  acting  contrary  to 
an  express  act  of  parliament,  we  ought  to 

Jroceed  with  the  utmost  caution : and  as 
really  think  that  we  have  not,  as  yet, 
sufficient  ground  for  supporting  such  a re- 
solution, therefore  I cannot  now  agree  to 
it.  Our  coming  immediately  to  such  a re- 
solution can  do  no  manner  of  service, 
either  to  the  public  or  to  hny  private  per- 
son, and  to  jsoHge  gentle-^ 


men,  who,  for  what  we  can  yet  pretend  to 
know,  are  innocent;  but  that  we  may 
search  this  affair  to  the  bottom,  that  we 
may  have  all  the  insight  into  it  that  is 
possible,  and  that  we  may  discover  and 
punish  the  guilty  if  any  there  be,  I will 
now  join  with  tire  noble  duke  in  the  mo- 
tion he  made ; and  I hope  in  forming  that 
order  your  lordships  will  give  such  direc- 
tions, as  may  not  only  enable  but  oblige 
the  Directors  of  that  Company  to  give  us 
a full,  clear,  and  distinct  account  of  that 
whole  nffiiir,  if  any  such  account  can  be 
had.  When  that  account  conies  in,  and 
when  we  are  told  no  such  account  can  be 
had,  we  may  then  consider  the  motion 
made  by  the  noble  lord,  and  may  come  to 
that  resolution,  or  to  such  other  resolu- 
tions as  we  shall  then  think  proper. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  spoke  as  follows: 

My  lords ; — In  all  enquiries  of  tiiis  na- 
ture, we  ought  to  proceed  with  zeal  but 
not  with  fury.  I hope,  my  lords,  I am  as 
zealous  for  enquiring  thoroughly  into  the 
matter  now  before  us,  as  any  of  your  lord- 
ships  ought  to  be.  For  this  reason  I was 
for  postponing  the  motion  made  by  the 
noble  duke,  in  order  to  have  Mr.  De  Gols 
examined:  I did  indeed  expect  that  he 
would  have  explained  to  your  lordships 
most  of  the  articles  of  the  account  before 
us,  which  appear  to  be  obscure  and  unin- 
telligible ; but  I find  I am  disappointed : I 
believe  your  lordships  have  received  no 
great  satisfaction  from  him ; for  to  me  he 
seemed  to  be  ignorant  almost  of  every 
thing;  he  could  not  so  much  as  give  a 
clear  and  distinct  answer  to  any  one  ques- 
tion that  was  put  to  him,  which,  I must 
say,  is  to  me  very  surprizing : I did  think 
it  almost  impossible  that  n man  who  had 
been  so  long  in  such  a high  post  in  that 
Company’s  service,  could  be  so  ignorant  of 
their  affairs  as  this  man  appears  to  be. — 
However,  my  lords,  notwithstanding  the 
little  success  we  have  met  with  in  the  exa- 
mination of  this  gentleman,  I hope  we 
shall  fall  upon  ways  and  means  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  light ; but  till  we  have 
some  further  informal  ion  about  it,  I do  not 
think  we  have  a foundation  for  the  resolu- 
tion which  the  noble  lord  has  been  pleased 
to  move  for : our  proceeding  so  hastily  to 
such  a resolution  would  really  be  a going 
on  with  fury,  instead  of  going  on  with  that 
just  zeal,  which  we  ought  to  shew  upon  all 
such  occasions:  and  I am  persuaded,  if 
tins  affair  were  to  be  left  to  the  single  de- 
n,a,*e  the 
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motion,  he  would  net  upon're-considering 
the  case,  come  to  such  a determination  as 
he  has  now  moved  for,  without  enquiring 
farther  into  the  matter ; therefore  I hope 
the  noble  lord  will  for  the  present  wave  his 
motion,  that  the  same  may  be  again  re- 
vived, after  we  have  got  a more  full  and 
distinct  information  about  this  ailhir. 

The  South.  Sea  Directors,  fyc.  ordered  to 
attend,']  Hereupon  tiie  lord  Bathurst 
agreed  to  wave  his  motion  for  that  time, 
and  afterwards  the  House  ordered  the  pre- 
sent Directors,  and  also  the  last  Directors 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  to  attend  to  be 
examined,  and  likewise  the  late  Inspectors 
of  that  Company’s  Accounts. 

Delate  in  the  Lords  on  the  BUI  for 
applying  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  grant- 
ing a Marriage  Portion  to  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  <!yc.]  May  30.  A Bill 
was  read  the  second  time,  intituled, 

“ An  Act  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  ap- 
ply 500,000/.  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  tor 
the  service  of  the  year  1733 ; and  for  the 
further  disposition  of  the  said  Fund,  by 
paying  off  one  million  of  South  Sea  An- 
nuities ; and  for  enabling  his  Majesty,  out 
of  the  monies  arisen  by  side  of  lands  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Christopher,  to  pay  the  sum 
of  80,000/.  for  the  marriage  portion  of  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  10,000/.  to  the  Trus- 
tees for  establishing  the  colony  of  Georgia 
in  America ; and  tor  malting  good  all  de- 
ficiencies and  charges  by  taking  of  broad 
pieces  into  the  Mint,  out  of  the  Coinage 
Duty ; and  for  appropriating  the  Supplies 
granted  in  this  session  of  parliament ; and 
for  issuing  to  the  sub-dean,  treasurer,  and 
steward  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Westminster,  out  of  the  monie3  re- 
served for  building  fifty  new  churches, 
within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  suburbs  thereof,  and  for  mak- 
ing provisions  for  the  ministers  of  the  same, 
4,000/.  for  the  repair  of  the  said  collegiate 
church,  and  1,200/.  for  finishing  the  dor- 
mitory belonging  thereunto.” — Upon  a 
motion  being  made  for  committing  it, 

The  Earl  of  Wincltclsca  stood  up  and 
spoke  to  this  effect: 

My  lords ; — I do  not  rise  up  to  oppose 
the  Bill  now  before  us,  but  I stand  up  to 
take  notice  of  the  strange  method  of 
huddling  so  many  things  together;  and 
particularly  I cannotbut  take  notice  of  that 
part  of  it  by  which  80,000/.  is  granted  as  a 
portion  Ibur  die  rPrincess-  Jtoyair  I'nlteisiiso.- 
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unbecoming  a tiling  to  sec  that  grant  made 
in  such  a hotch-potch  Bill,,  a Bill  which 
really  seems  to  be  die  sweepings  of  die 
other  House,  that  1 cannot,  my  lords,  let 
it  pass  without  testifying  my  dislike.  After 
his  Majesty  had  been  most  graciously 
pleased  to  communicate  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  intended  marriage  of  that 
princess:  after  both  1 1 ousts  had  presented 
to  his  Majesty  most  dudful  and  loyal  Ad- 
dresses thereupon,  I think,  my  lords,  the 
least  that  ought  tc  have  been  done,  was  to 
have  provided  a marriage  portion  for  that 
princess  in  a particular  Bill  by  itself ; that 
it  might  have  stood  upon  our  records,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  respect  and  duty  of  the 
nation  towards  the  royal  family  now  upon 
the  throne.  I have  so  great  an  esteem  for 
his  Majesty  and  Iris  family,  and  such  a par- 
ticular regard  for  that  illustrious  princess, 
that  I am  sorry  to  see  her  name  so  much 
as  mentioned  in  such  a riff-raff  Biil  as  this 
is. — But,  my  lords,  besides  this  indignity  to 
the  royal  family,  the  sending  up  a Bill 
with  so  many  different  things  tacked  to- 

S ether,  is  a sort  of  indignity  to  this  House. 

1 is  a breach  of  one  of  your  standing  Or- 
ders, and  is  a laying  of  us  under  a necessity 
of  agreeing  to  every  item  in  a Bill,  or  of 
putting  a negative  upon  every  one  of  them: 
In  short,  my  lords,  to  me  it  really  seems 
to  be  a design  to  make  use  of  one 
particular  article  in  the  Bill  to  cram 
the  rest  down  our  throats.  Upon  both 
these  accounts  I could  not  help  taking  no- 
tice of  this  most  extraordinary  Bill,  but 
since  it  cannot  now  he  remedied,  I am  so 
fond  of  enabling  his  Majesty  to  provide  a 
sufficient  marriage-portion,  tor  the  Princess 
Royal,  I am  so  ready  to  join  in  any  mea- 
sures for  providing  for  the  current  service 
of  the  year,  that,  rather  than  disappoint 
either  of  them,  I will  for  this  time  pass 
over  those  formalities,  I will  not  oppose 
this  Bill,  but  I hope  that  care  will  be  taken 
hereafter  not  to  send  up  any  more  such 
Bills  to  this  House. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  spoke  next: 
My  Lords ; — I do  not  rise  up  to  oppose 
the  Bill  now  before  us,  but  1 think  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  declare,  that  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a most  indecent  thing  to 
provide  for  the  Princess  Royal  of  England 
in  such  a manner : it  is  most  disrespect- 
ful to  the  royal  family,  to  provide  a mar- 
riage portion  for  so  illustrious  a branch 
of  that  family  in  such  a Bill  of  Items. 
Here  is  Imprimis,  500,000/.  for  the  cur- 
.sronti  isijwriaa  i»f  n ilfctoi,  10,000/. 
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| by  way  of  charity  for  those  distressed  pcr- 
I sons,  who  are  to  transport  themselves  to 
the  colony  of  Georgia.  Item,  so  much 
by  way  of  charity  for  repairing  an  old 
church.  Item,  so  much  by  way  of  charity 
for  repairing  a dormitory.  And  Item, 
80,000/.  as  a marriage  portion  for  the 
Princess  Royal  of  England.  How  incon- 
gruous is  it,  my  Lords,  to  see  such  & pro- 
vision _come  in  by  way  of  Item  among  so 
many  other  Items,  many  of  which  are  for 
charitable  uses ! — In  duty  to  the  family  of 
which  that  Royal  Princess  is  descended, 
out  of  that  regard  and  esteem  which  we 
ought  to  have  for  her,  and  which  she  so 
much  deserves,  not  only  from  us  but  from 
the  whole  world,  her  marriage  portion 
ought  to  have  been  provided  for  in  a par- 
ticular bill  by  itself;  no  foreign  matter 
ought  to  have  been  mixed  in  such  a bill. 
Your  lordsliips  were  so  careful  in  that  re- 
spect, that,  when  you  were  about  drawing 
up  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for 
communicating  to  this  House  the  intended 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal,  you  would 
not  receive  a few  words  which  were  of- 
fered by  way  of  compliment  to  the  States 
General,  and  which  might  very  properly 
have  come  into  that  address,  because  you 
were  resolved  to  put  nothing  into  the  ad- 
dress that  was  any  way  foreign  to  the  in- 
tended marriage,  which  his  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  communicate  to  you. — 
As  I am  resolved  not  to  oppose  this  Bill, 
therefore,  my  Lords,  I shall  not  say  any 
thing  to  the  method  of  tacking  made  use 
of  upon  this  occasion^  nor  shall  I now  ob- 
ject against  the  means  made  use  of  for 
providing  for  the  current  service  of  the 
year;  but  both  ought  certainly  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  and  I hope  your  lordship 
will,  upon  this  occasion,  come  to  some 
resolutions  which  may  tend  to  prevent  the 
like  practices  for  the  future. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  then  said : 

My  Lords : — I am  so  far  from  thinking 
it  indecent  or  disrespectful  to  provide  for 
the  Princess  Royal  by  tin's  Bill,  that  I 
think  it  the  only  way  by  which  such  a 
provision  could  have  been  made.  It  could 
not  well  have  been  done  by  a particular 
bill,  because  the  marriage  is  not  yet  fully 
concluded  : and  a particular  Bill  was  the 
less  necessary,  because  the  provision  is  to 
be  made  without  laying  any  new  burden 
on  the  people ; it  is  to  be  made  out  of 
what  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  to  his  Majesty ; for  the  money  , 
arising  by  the  s^le  of  landsip  Jfe^and 
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St.  Christopher’s  did  not  really  at  first 
belong  to  the  public ; it  was  what  the  pub- 
lic had  no  right  to,  until  his  Majesty  was 
so  good  as  to  give  it  up,  and  to  promise 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
public. 

The  Earl  of  Hay  spoke  next  as  follows: 

■ My  Lords; — I must  say  that  the  two 
noble  lords  who  spoke  first  upon  this  sub- 
ject, have  been  pleased  to  give  the  bill 
now  before  us  some  epithets  which  are 
very  extraordinary,  and  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  bill  no  way  deserves.  There  is 
in  this  bill,  my  Lords,  nothing  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature : [surely  your  lordships 
would  not  have  a particular  bill  sent  up  for 
every  small  sum  that  is  granted  for  the  cur- 
rent service  of  the  year : your  lordships 
know  that  it  is  not  usual : it  has  always  beeii 
the  custom  of  Parliament  to  provide  for 
several  particular  services  by  one  bill.  And 
as  to  the  marriage  portion  of  the  Princess 
Royal  I have  as  great  a regard  for  that 
most  deserving  princess,  and  as  great  a 
respect  for  the  royal  family  of  which  she 
is  descended,  as  any  lord  in  this  House ; 
but  really  I can  see  no  difference  in  the 
providing  for  her  marriage  portion  by  a 
particular  bill  for  that  purpose,  or  by  a 
clause  in  some  other  bill : it  will  stand 
equally  upon  all  our  records  in  the  one 
way  as  in  the  other ; and  the  duty  and  re- 
spect which  the  nation  owes  to  his  Ma- 
jesty and  his  illustrious  family  will  be 
shewn  as  much,  and  testified  as  strongly, 

! by  the  clause  which  is  in  this  bill,  as  if 
I there  had  been  a particular  bill  brought  in 
| and  passed  for  that  purpose  only. — As  to 
the  orders  of  tliis  House,  my  Lords,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  Bill  that  is  against  any 
| of  them ; the  order  which  now  seems  to 
be  referred  to  is,  I presume,  that  by  which 
it  is  ordered,  that  nothing  of  a foreign 
nature  shall  be  tacked  to  any  money  bill : 
This,  my  Lords,  is  the  only  order  I can 
think  of  which  has  any  manner  of  relation 
to  the  question  in  hand,  and  I am  sure 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  contrary  to 
that  order  : there  is  nothing  of  a foreign 
[ nature,  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  re- 
i lates  to  the  granting  of  money,  and  there- 
! fore  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  in  any 
j way  be  said  to  look  like  tacking.  Since 
I the  noble  lords  had  no  mind  to  oppose  the 
bill,  I must  think  that  they  might  have  let 
alone  saying,  any  thing  upon  the  head 
until  after  the-,  bill  had  been  ordered  to 
be  committed : . then  if  they  had  any 
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ties  in  this  bill,  they  might  have  snolce  to 
it;  but  it  is  not  usual  for  any  lord  to 
speak  against  a bill,  unless  it  be  with  a 
design  to  oppose  its  passing  in  the  form  it 
is  in. 

After  this  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be 
committed,  and  then 

Lord  Bathurst  stood  up  and  spoke  thus : 

My  Lords  ; — I did  not  before  give  your 
lordships  any  trouble,  because  I had  not  a 
mind  to  oppose  this  Bill  which  we  have  now 
ordered  to  be  committed  ; for  though  I 
was  of  opinion,  and  I find  I am  not  singu- 
lar, that  the  sending  up  of  such  a Bill  was 
both  irregular  and  contrary  to  the  orders 
of  this  House,  yet  I thought  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  it,  not  only  because  of  the  de- 
sire I had  to  see  all  the  current  services  of 
the  year  provided  for,  but  likewise  because 
of  the  great  regard  I had  for  that  branch 
of  the  royal  family  provided  for  by  this 
Bill  : though,  I must  say,  that  I should 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  that  royal 
princess  provided  for  by  a particular  Sill 
for  that  purpose  only ; for  wherever  a grant 
is  to  be  made  by  parliament  in  favour  of  any 
particular  person,  the  doing  ofit  by  a clause 
may,  perhaps,  have  the  same  effect,  but 
the  doing  of  it  by  a Bill  certainly  shews 
a greater  regard  lor  the  person  to  whom 
the  grant  is  made.  There  is  indeed  a me- 
thod, by  which  one  house  of  parliament 
may  be  made  to  shew  a very  extraordinary 
regard  to  any  particular  tiling  provided  for 
only  by  a clause  in  a bill ; this  method  has 
been  practised,  though  I shall  not  say,  my 
lords,  it  has  in  this  case  been  practised ; it. 
is  when  either  house  of  parliament  has  a 
Bill  before  them  which  they  suspect  may 
be  thrown  out  in  the  other  House,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  carry  it  through  the  other 
House,  they  add  a clause  in  favour  of  some 
thing,  or  some  person  which  they  know  the 
other  House  will  shew  a great  regard  to  ; 
in  such  case,  if  that  other  House  do  pass 
such  a Bill  for  the  sake  of  that  clause,  it  is 
certainly  shewing  a very  extraordinary  re- 
gard to  the  person  in  favour  of  whom  that 
clause  was  thus  purposely  introduced.  If 
I admit  bad  company  into  my  House,  for 
the  sake  of  one  particular  man  who  happens 
to  be  among  them,  I certainly  shew  him  a 
greater  regard  than  if  I admitted  him  single 
and  alone  ; but  he  is  little  obliged  to  those, 
who  put  liim  upon  the  office  dr  gaining  ad- 
mittance for  such  troublesome  attendants. 
— However,  my  Lords,  as  to  this  part  of  the 
Bill  I shall  insist  no  longer  upon  it,  my  prin- 
cipal desigui  istto  ital;t'<4iot'i(r4 
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ner  in  which  the  current  service  of  the  year 
is  provided  for  by  this  Bill  : it  is  indeed 
a very  extraordinary  method  of  providing 
for  that  service ; a method  which  I shall 
never  approve  of:  I have  always  looked  on 
the  Sinking-fund  as  a most  sacred  pledge 
for  securing  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
the  nation,  and  for  relieving  the  people 
from  those  many  taxes  and  burthens  they 
now  groan  under.  Now,  I find,  that  by  this 
Bill,  that  sacred  fund  is  to  be  robbed  of 
500,000/.  at  one  stroke.  There  have  been 
several  large  sums  formerly  stolen  from  that 
fund  ; but,  I believe  it  was  never  before 
plundered  of  so  large  a sum  at  once,  or  in 
so  direct  and  open  a manner  as  by  this  Bill 
is  to  be  introduced  ; and  therefore,  I hope 
your  lordships  will  come  to  some  resolution 
for  preventing  any  such  practices  for  the 
future : it  is  now,  my  lords,  really  become 
necessary  for  us  to  signify  to  the  other 
house  our  opinion,  That  the  sinking  fund 
ought  never  to  be  applied  to  any  other  pur- 
ose  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
esigned  ; and  I think  my  lords,  the  best 
way  of  signifying  such  opinion,  is,  by  hav- 
ing a resolution  to  that  purpose  entered 
upon  the  journals  of  this  House ; for  which 
reason  1 shall  take  the  liberty  to  move  for 
a resolution  in  these  or  in  some  such  terms 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
the  sinking  fund  ought  always  for  the  fu- 
ture to  be  applied  to  the  redeeming  those 
taxes  which  are  most  prejudicial  to  the 
trade,  most  burtliensome  on  the  manufac- 
tures, and  most  oppressive  upon  the  poor 
of  this  nation.  • 

Lord  Carteret  spoke  next : 

My  Lords ; — I must  upon  this  occasion 
declare  it  to  be  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
creditors  of  the  public  have,  in  a manner, 
a right  to  that  sacred  fund,  called  the  sink- 
ing-fund ; it  is  in  its  own  nature  a security 
to  them ; first,  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest coming  yearly  due  to  them,  and 
next  for  the  payment  of  their  principal 
sums.  The  whole  people  of  England  have  a 
right  to  have  it  duly  applied  ; because  it  is 
bysuehapplication  only  that  we  can  get  free 
of  those  many  and  grievous  taxes,  which 
lie  so  heavy  upon  the  poor,  and  are  such  a 
clog  to  the  trade  and  to  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  nation  : and  therefore  the  ap- 
plying of  that  fund  to  any  other  use  is  a 
robbing  the  public  creditors  of  their  right, 
it  is  doing  an  injustice  to  the  whole  people 
of  England. 

The  present  circumstances  of  this  na- 
'■tfon'iariij''tn|y'ili»rtl2 j ' 'in  -Borne1  manner  de- 
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plorable.  By  the  many  taxes  we  now  pay, 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  or  life 
are  rendered  so  dear,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  our  tradesmen  or  manufacturers  to  live 
so  cheap,  or  to  sell  the  produce  of  their 
labour  at  so  small  a price  as  our  neigh- 
bours do ; from  hence  it  is,  my  lords,  that 
our  neighbours  are  every  day  encroach- 
ing upon  us,  and  our  trade  is  daily  de- 
caying. If  a journeyman  in  any  manufac- 
ture whatever,  can  five  better  in  France  or 
Germany  on  six-pence  a day  than  he  can 
live  in  England"  on  a shilling,  we  may 
depend  on  it  that  most  of  our  tradesmen 
will  at  last  find  the  way  thither,  if  they  .are 
not  prevented  either  by  our  own  good 
politics,  or  by  some  very  bad  politic  among 
our  neighbours;  and  if  a master  trades- 
man can  get  the  same  work  done  in  France 
for  six-pence,  which  would  cost  him  a 
shilling  in  England,  he  certainly  can 
undersell  the  English  tradesman  in  all  the 
foreign  markets  of  the  world.  The  only 
method  therefore  to  preserve  our  trade  is 
to  take  off  those  taxes,  which  now  lie  so 
heavy  upon  the  poor  tradesmen  and  la- 
bourers, and  this  the  whole  people  of  Eng- 
land know  can  be  done  no  other  way  but 
by  a due  application  of ' the  sinking-fund. 
How  shocking  then  must  it  be  to  the 
whole  nation  to  see  that  fund  plundered 
of  so  large  a sum  at  once;  the  whole 
nation  must  from  thence  conclude,  that 
they  must  for  ever  groan  under  those  taxes 
and  burthens  which  they  now  find  almost 
insupportable,  and  which  must  soon  be- 
come absolutely  so  jjy  the  decay  of  our 
trade  and  our  manufactures. 

This  fund,  my  Lords,  has  before  been 
clandestinely  defrauded  of  several  small 
sums  at  different  times,  which  indeed  to- 

Kther  amount  to  a pretty  large  sum  ; but 
the  bill  which  we  have  now  ordered  to 
be  committed,  it  is  to  be  openly  and 
avowedly  plundered  of  500,000/.  at  once. 
After  such  a direct  misapplication  of  that 
fund,  can  any  public  creditor  depend  upon 
his  being  ever  paid  his  principal  sum? 
Can  any  public  creditor  think  himself 
secure,  even  of  that  yearly  interest  or 
annuity  which  is  due  to  him  ? By  this  Bill 
he  sees  one  half  of  the  sinking-fund  ap- 
plied to  the  current  service  of  the  year: 
this  he  sees  done,  and  this,  my  lords,  he 
sees  done  in  a time  of  the  most  profound 

Kace  and  tranquillity  ? How  then  can  he 
certain  but  that  the  whole  sinking-fund 
may  be  next  year  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
poses ? He  must  then  see  himself  deprived 
«f  all  hopes  of  ever  receiving  liis  principal 


sum ; and  if  the  funds  now  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  yearly  interest,  or  an- 
nuities, growing  due  to  the  public  creditors 
should  hereafter  prove  to  be  deficient, 
where  could  they  have  recourse  for  the 
payment  even  of  those  annuities?  The 
sinking-fund  being  otherwise  applied,  their 
annuities,  or  at  least  some  part  of  them, 
must  remain  unpaid,  and,  at  last  perhaps, 
the  whole  might  cease.  Such  a suspicion 
may,  even  by  this  misapplication,  arise 
among  the  creditors  of  the  public ; and  if 
such  should  arise,  it  would  be  the  most 
terrible  shock  that  ever  happened  to  the 
public  credit  of  this  nation.  To  prevent 
therefore  any  such  suspicion,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  your  lordships  to 
come  to  some  resolution  for  quieting  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  for  assuring  them 
that  no  such  misapplication  shall  for  tho 
future  be  admitted  of:  and  the  passing 
of  the  bill  now  before  us  makes  our  coming 
to  such  a resolution  the  more  necessary. 
For  which  reason  I am  for  agreeing  with 
the  motion  made  by  the  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

My  Lords; — I wonder  to  hear  it  affirmed 
by  any  lord  in  this  House,  that  the  public 
creditors  have  any  manner  of  right  in  the 
sinking-fund ; they  certainly  have  no 
right  to  any  part  of  it : they  have  a right 
only  to  receive  their  yearly  interest  when 
it  becomes  due ; for  the  payment  of  which 
there  are  other  funds  appropriated,  and 
therefore  as  long  as  they  are  regularly 
paid  their  interest  they  have  nothing  to 
fear,  they  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  sinking-fund  was 
from  its  very  first  original  subject  to  be 
disposed  of  by  Parliament,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment has  it  still  in  their  power  to  apply  it 
to  the  paying  off  a part  of  the  public  debt, 
or  to  what  other  public  use  they  shall  think 
most  proper ; and  in  this  year  there  is  as 
much  Of  it  applied  towards-  the  paying  off 
the  public  debts  as  is  either  necessary  or 
convenient. 

By  the  same  bill,  my  lords,  there  is  a 
■million  to  be  applied  towards  the  paying 
off  a part  of  the  public  debts  of  the  nation, 
which  is  more  than  the  creditors  of  the 
public  either  want  or  desire.  Tho  circum- 
stances of  this  nation  are  now  so  happy, 
and  the  public  credit  so  well  established, 
tliat  none  of  the  public  creditors  desire  to 
have  their  money : On  the  contrary,  my 
Lp^  wese^  that  |hoM  f fmpls_  bear  the 
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highest  price,  and  are  the  most  sought 
after,  which  are  expected  to  be  the  longest 
in  being  paid  off.  In  such  circumstances 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  look  about  us, 
and  to  apply  a part  of  that  fund  where  we 
find  it  is  most  wanted : this  is  what  is 
proposed  by  tlu's  Bill ; it  must  be  granted, 

7 lords,  that  the  landed  gentlemen  have 
all  others  born  for  many  years  the 
greatest  share  of  the  public  charge,  they 
are  therefore  the  first  that  ought  to  be  re- 
lieved ; and  for  this  reason  500,000/.  part 
of  the  sinking-fund,  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
current  service  of  the  year,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve them  of  a part  of  that  burthen  they 
have  long  laboured  under.  Since  then  by 
thjs  Bill  the  landed  gentlemen  arg  to  be 
relieved,  and  the  service  of  the  year  pro- 
vided for  without  contracting  any  new 
debt,  or  laying  any  new  burthen  upon  the 
people,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a public 
benefit. 


That  part  of  the  Sinking  fund,  which  in  ] 
ease  of  tire  landed  gentlemen,  is  by  this  bill 
to  be  applied  to  the  current  service  of  the 
year,  is  not,  my  lords,  to  be  called  a half  of 
the  sinking-fund,  because  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  produce  of  that  fund  for 
one  year;  it  is  what  has  arisen  from  the  sur- 
pluses of  that  fund  for  several  years,  over 
and  above  the  million  which,  for  some  time, 
has  been  yearly  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  public  dqbts : and  since  none  of  the 
public  creditors  either  wanted  or  desired 
their  money,  I must  think  that  these  sur- 
passes could  not  liave  been  applied  better 
than  to  the  relief  of  those  who  have  been 
for  many  years  the  most  grievously  taxed. 
This,  my  lords  is  the  true  design  of  the  Bill 
which  we  have  ordered  to  be  committed. 
It  is,  my  lords,  a good  design  ; it  is  such  a 
design  as  can  give  no  man  an  alarm ; it  can 
raise  no  jealousies  or  fears ; and  therefore 
I cannot  think  that  there  is  any  occasion 
for  your  lordships  to  come  to  such  a reso- 
lution as  the  noble  lord  lias  been  pleased  to 
move  for. 


The  Earl  of  Hay  spoke  next : 


My  Lords;  I am  really  surprized  to 
hear  such  expressions  made  use  of  in  this 
House,  as  some  lords  have  taken  the  liber- 
ty to  use.  Robbing,  stealing,  plundering, 
defrauding,  misapplying,  are  such  terms 
as  are  not  usual  in  any  polite  conversation, 
and  much  less  ought  they  to  be  made  use 
of  in  any  debate  of  this  House ; but  when  I 
reflect  upon  what  they  are  applied  to,  I 
cannot  but  think  they  are  still  more  irre- 
gular. Itrihasi  beejt  aaidytlaat  tilie  Kinking- . 
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I fund  has  been  plundered  and  robbed ; I 
would  gladly  know,  my  lords,  by  whom 
this  sacred  fund  has  been  so  used ; I am 
sure  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 

; there  has  never  yet  been  one  shilling  of  it 
■ applied  to  any  use,  but  by  virtue  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  for  that  purpose ; and  if  it 
be  said  that  it  has  been  plundered  and 
robbed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  who  are  to 
be  called  the  plunderers  and  robbers? 
Why  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  Commons. 
Can  this,  my  lords,  be  said  to  be  decent  ? 
These  are  terms  that  are  very  far  from  be- 
ing proper  upon  any  occasion  in  this  House, 
and  surely  they  are  most  improperly  ap- 
plied to  the  parliament’s  disposing  of  that 
fund,  which  by  its  first  institution  was,  and 
ever  since  lias  continued  to  be  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  parliament.  The  sinking- 
fund  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  debts,  from  year  to  year,  by 
uuthoritj'  of  parliament ; but  if  the  parlia- 
ment shall  think  proper  to  dispose  of  any 
part  of  it,  or  even  the  whole  in  any  one 
year  to  some  other  use,  they  certainly  may ; 
the  disposing  of  it  in  such  a manner  is  nei- 
ther plundering,  or  misapplying.  For  my 
own  part  I must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I 
do  not  know  what  the  noble  lord  means  by 
the  resolution  he  proposes.  The  sinking- 
fund  is  in  its  own  nuture  to  beapplied  yearly 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  unless 
the  parliament  shall,  in  any  one  year,  think 
the  applying  of  it  to  some  other  use  will  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  nation : and  1 hope 

{•our  lordships  do  not  mean  by  such  a reso- 
ution  to  tie  up  this  House,  in  all  future 
sessions,  not  to  apply  that  fund  to  the  use 
which  shall  then  be  deemed  most  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation ; even  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment could  not  have  such  an  effect : are 
your  lordships  to  make  a resolution  which 
is  to  be  held  more  sacred,  and  more  unal- 
terable, than  an  act  of  parliament  ? Are 
we  to  resolve  not  to  trust  ourselves  for  the 
future  with  the  management,  or  the  dispo- 
sal of  this  money  ? In  short,  my  lords, 
such  a resolution  as  what  is  proposed,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  quite  unnecessary,  and  if 
agreed  to,  it  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use. 
As  for  the  paying  oft’  the  public  debts, 
and  relieving  the  nation  from  the  taxes  it 
now  pays,  I am  as  much  for  it  as  any  lord 
in  this  House;  hut,  my  lords,  if  it  were 
possible  to  pay  oft' all  our  debts  in  one  year, 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  do  so : the  debts 
are  to  bs  paid  oft' gradually : there  would 
be  great  danger  in  paying  off  too  many  of 
them  at  once : by  such  a glut  of  money 
eoifflingitonbei'ihro'wn  atfflnce  iiito  the  hands 
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of  private  men,  the  interest  of  money  in 
this  nation  would  be  run  down  lower  than 
the  circumstances  of  Europe  could  at  that 
time  admit  of;  the  certain  consequence  of 
which  would  be,  that  vast  sums  of  money 
would  at  once  be  carried  out  of  the  nation, 
in  order  to  place  it  at  an  interest  some- 
where else ; this  would  drain  us  of  all  our 
ready  money,  which  of  consequence  would 
put  an  end  even  to  our  paper-credit,  and 
thereby  the  interest  of  money  would  in  a 
little  time  be  raised  higher,  than  would  be 
consistent  either  with  the  trade  or  with 
the  credit  of  the  nation. 

I should  be  glad,  my  lords,  to  see  this 
nation  free  of  most  of  the  taxes  now  charg- 
ed upon  it ; but  I cannot  believe  that  those 
taxes  aresoburthensome  upon  our  trade.or 
that  our  manufactures  are  in  such  decay  as 
some  lords  have  been  pleased  to  represent; 
I believe  both  our  trade  and  our  manufac- 
tures are  at  present  in  as  good  and  as  thriv- 
ing a condition  as  they  ever  wiere : our 
people,  it  is  true,  pay  taxes,  but  I would 
gladly  know  where  there  is  a people  that 
pay  none : I believe  there  is  not  now  a 
country  in  Europe  where  the  taxes  are  less 
burthensome  to  the  people  than  they  are 
in  this,  nor  is  there  a country  in  the  world, 
where  an  industrious  tradesman  may  live 
more  happily ; and  therefore  we  need  not 
be  much  afraid  that  any  industrious  and 
frugal  tradesman  will  leave  us.  The  fact  I 
take  to  be  otherwise : I believe  there  are 
many  more  foreign  tradesmen  come  yearly 
to  settle  in  England  than  there  are  of  our 
natives  who  go  to  settle  in  any  foreign 
part. 

If,  my  lords,  it  be  laid  down  as  a max- 
im, that  every  application  of  the  sinking- 
fund  to  any  other  use  besides  that  of  pay- 
ing off  the  public  debt,  is  to  be  looked  on 
as  a misapplication,  then  certainly  the  ap- 
plying it  towards  the  redeeming  of  any  of 
our  taxes  must  be  deemed  to  be  a misappli- 
cation ; and  therefore  I hope  that  those 
lords,  who  insist  so  much  upon  its  being  a 
fund  sacred  to  the  payment  of  our  debts 
only,  will  be  against  tile  resolution  propos- 
ed. 

Lord  Carteret  spoke  thus : 

Mv  Lords ; If  we  inquire  a little  into  the 
use  of  the  sinking-fund,  we  may  easily  find 
that  the  public  creditors  have  not  only 
some  sort  of  right,  but  a most  just  claim 
to  that  fund.  We  all  know  that  the  fund, 
which  is  now  called  the  sinking-fund,  arose 
from  the  diminution  of  the  interest  payable 
to  the  creditors  of  the  public : they  had 
[VOL.  IX..lS1Te  | . (iiVltned  bv  rhe  l niversi 


formerly,  at  least  most  pari  of  them  had, 
an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  or  above ; and 
while  that  interest  continued,  the  whole 
sinking-fund  was  actually  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  yearly  interest  due  to 
them ; but  then,  my  Lords,  there  was  no 
fund  established  for  the  payment  of  their 
rincipal  money ; this  made  all  those  who 
ad  a concern  for  the  public  uneasy ; and 
without  doubt  there  were  many  of  the 
public  creditors  who  were  not  quite  easy 
under  such  circumstances ; therefore  they 
have  all  consented  by  degrees  to  the  reduc- 
ing of  their  interest  to  four  per  cent.  Thus 
have  they  given  up  one  third  part  of  then- 
yearly  interest,  in  order  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  their  principal  money ; and  for 
tills  reason  they  certainly  have  not  only  an 
interest  in  the  sinking-fund,  but  a right  to 
claim  that  it  may  never  be  applied  to  any 
thing  but  the  gradual  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal money  due  to  them. 

I am  surprised,  my  Lords,  to  hear  it 
said,  they  have  a right  only  to  their  yearly 
interest.’  Have  they  not  likewise  a right 
to  come  and  demand  their  principal  money 
whenever  they  please  i It  is  true,  they  do 
not  now  want  their  money,  there  are  none 
of  them  come  at  present  to  demand  then- 
money  of  the  public ; but  from  whence  does 
this  proceed  ? Does  it  not  proceed  from 
tlieir  being,  by  means  of  tilts  very  fund, 
secure,  not  only  as  to  the  regular  payment 
of  their  yearly  interest,  but  likewise  that 
their  principal  money  will  be  all  paid  at 
last  ? From  hence  it  is,  that  all  public  secu- 
rities sell  at  least  at  par,  and  therefore,  if 
any  public  creditor  stands  in  need  of  his 
money,  he  has  no  occasion  to  come  and  de- 
mand it  of  the  government,  because  he  may 
every  day  sell  his  security  in  Exchange- 
Alley  at  the  full  value ; but  if  the  sinking- 
fund  should  be  taken  away  from  them,  if 
it  should  be  entirely  converted  to  some 
other  purpose,  they  would  be  rendered  less 
secure  of  the  regular  payment  of  their  in- 
terest, and  they  must  despair  of  ever  having 
their  principal;  they  could  not  then  sell 
their  public  securities  for  the  full  value ; 
or  perhaps  for  any  value,  and  consequently 
they  would  not  only  have  a right,  but  they 
would  certainly  come  and  demand  pay- 
ment of  their  principal  money  from  the 
public. 

But,  granting  that  the  public  creditors 
neither  do,  nor  ever  will  demand  payment 
of  their  principal  money,  is  that,  my  lairds, 
any  reason  for  the  public  never  to  think  of 
paying  them  ? If  a man  has  a mortgage 
upon  my  estate,  and  does  not  desire  it  to 
CsOiammon  Library  ISminsahonl. 
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bs  paid  off,  because  he  has  a higher  inte- 
rest, more  regular  payments,  and  a better 
security  from  me  than  he  can  find  any 
where  else ; surely  that  can  be  no  reason 
for  my  delaying  to  pay  him  off:  On  the 
contrary  it  is  one  of  the  best  reasons  can 
be  given  for  my  paying  him  off  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  public  measures  now  seem  to  be 
much  changed  from  what  they  were  n few 
years  ago ; it  was  then  thought  that  those 
taxes  which  are  the  most  grievous  to  the 
poor,  were  the  most  proper  to  be  first  re- 
deemed. Hi  is  measure  seemed  then  to  be 
so  much  the  favourite  of  the  government, 
that  his  Majesty  from  the  throne  recom- 
mended to  us  the  relieving  of  the  labourers 
and  manufacturers  from  those  taxes  which 
lay  most  heavy  upon  them ; and  in  pur- 
suance of  his  Majesty’s  most  gracious 
speech,  the  tax  which  was  justly  deemed  to 
be  the  most  grievous  upon  them,  was  in 
that  session  of  Parliament  taken  off.  But, 
my  Lords,  this  salutary  measure  was  all  of 
a sudden  quite  altered;  what  the  poor 
labourers  and  manufacturers  had  done  to 
merit  our  indignation  I do  not  know,  but 
they  were  entirely  forgot,  the  whole  cry 
was  for  relieving  the  landed  interest : nay, 
so  far  did  tltis  new  measure  prevail,  that 
tlint  very  tax  which  had  been  taken  off  as 
the  most  grievous  on  the  poor,  was  again 
laid  on  for  the  pretended  relief  of  the 
landed  gentlemen. 

I say,  my  lords,  the  pretended  relief  of 
the  lauded  gentlemen,  for  it  was  but  a pre- 
tended relief,  as  all  those  reliefs  will  for 
ever  prove  to  be,  which  are  given  by  sub- 
stituting a tax  upon  the  necessaries  or  the 
conveniences  of  life,  to  the  whole  or  to 
any  part  of  the  land-tax.  It  is  certain  that 
the  landed  interest  suffers  much  more  by 
the  many  taxes  we  now  pay  than  they 
ever  can  do  by  a land-tax,  were  it  to  be 
double  the  highest  that  was  ever  heard  of 
in  tliis  nation.  There  is  not  a guinea  that . 
a landed  gentleman  pays  out  of  his  pocket 
for  the  necessaries  or  convenience  of  life, 
but  what  there  are  at  least  eight  shillings 
of  it  go  towards  the  payment  of  those  taxes 
to  which  these  things  are  subjected ; and 
tliis  every  landed  gentleman  in  England 
mast  pay  to  those  with  whom  he  deals,  be- 
sides the  land-tax  which  he  pays  directly 
to  the  public.  If  then  a landed  gentle- 
man who  spends  the  income  of  his  estate 
yearly,  were  free  of  all  those  other  taxes, 
if  he  could  have  have  as  many  of  the  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniences  of  life  for  thir- 
teen shillings  as  he  now  has  for  a guinea^ 
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could  he  not  then  easily  pay  even  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  land-tax,  in  case  the  | 
same  should  be  found  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  his  country  ? 

To  pretend,  my  lords,  that  applying  a 
part  of  the  sinking-fund  to  the  current  ser- 
vice of  the  year,  is  a providing  for  that  ser-  I 
vice  without  contracting  any  new  debt,  or  I 
laying  any  new  tax  upon  the  people,  is  a I 
mere  imposition  upon  the  public.  What  I 
is  necessary  for  the  current  service  ought  I 
always  to  be  raised  within  the  year ; the 
contrary  method  tends  to  the  rum  both  of  ] 
the  trade  and  the  credit  of  the  nation : it  is 
a temporary  expedient  which  must  always 
be  attended  with  fatal  consequences,  and 
looks  as  if  an  administration  were  suspicious 
of  their  interest  in  parliament,  or  were 
afraid  of  asking  from  the  people  what  by 
their  measures  they  had  made  necessary 
for  the  current  service  of  the  year. 
Though  the  landed  gentleman  be  eased  a 
little,  though  no  new  tax  be  laid  on,  yet  it  i 
cannot  be  said  that  the  current  service  of  I 


the  year  is  provided  for  without  running 
the  nation  in  debt.  The  applying  towards 
the  service  of  the  year  that  money,  which 
ought  to  have  been  applied  towards  die 
payment  of  an  old  debt,  is  the  same  thing 
with  contracting  a new  debt. 

But,  my  lords,  this  is  not  the  only  mis- 
chief, we  are  not  only  putting  off  the  pay- 
ment of  old  debts,  but  we  are  every  year 
running  into  new.  Why  might  not  these 
surplusses,  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
applied  towards  me  payment  of  a part  of 
tlie  navy-debt,  lately  contracted?  Do 
not  the  accounts  upon  our  tabic  shew  us 
what  a large  sum  is  lately  become  due  to 
the  navy  1 There  is  now  above  a million 
due  upon  that  single  article,  which  must 
some  day  be  provided  for  by  parliament. 
Some  temporary  expedients  may  be  found 
out  for  putting  off  that  provision  for  a lit-  j 
tie  time ; but  such  expedients  are  always 
ruinous ; the  longer  such  a necessary  pro- 
vision is  put  off,  the  greater  handle  is  given  I 
to  usurers  and’  extortioners  to  make  un- 
just advantages  of  the  poor,  officers  and 
sailors  belonging  to  the  navy,  and  the  more 
heavy  it  will  fall  upon  the  nation  at  last ; 
either  the  sinking-fund  must  be  at  last  ap- 
plied to  the  paying  it  off,  or  the  people 
must  be  charged  with  some  new  tax  for 
that  purpose:  I do  not  know  but  that 
there  may  be  designs  of  making  that  debt 
a pretence  for  continuing  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  taxes,  that  was  ever  laid  on  the 
poor  of  this  nation. 
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paying  off  too  much  of  the  public  debt  at 
once,  really  seems  to  me  to  be  something 
very  extraordinary.  Our  sinking-fund  is 
not  so  great,  nor  can  it  ever  be  so  great  as 
to  give  the  least  foundation  for  such  fears ; 
if  it  were  most  exactly  and  most  religious- 
ly applied  to  that  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  designed,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  people’s  carrying  their  money 
out  of  this  nation.  There  are,  my  lords, 
but  few  countries  in  the  world  where  there 
is  any  great  credit,  either  public  or  private, 
and  m all  those  where  either  the  one  or  the 
other  abounds,  the  interest  of  money  is 
rather  lower  than  it  is  in  this  country ; so 
that  if  the  interest  of  money  in  this  na- 
tion were  run  down  a good  deal  lower  than 
it  is,  we  should  be  but  upon  a par  with 
some  of  our  neighbours ; and  when  peo- 
ple saw  that  in  this  country  the  public 
faith  was  in  every  circumstance  exactly 
observed,  they  would  be  so  fond  of  con- 
tinuing their  money  in  this  country,  that 
they  would  accent  of  a lower  interest  here 
than  they  could  have  in  other  countries, 
more  especially  in  those  countries  where 
the  security  lias  always  been  very  much 
suspected. 

The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last  seems 
to  mistake  the  resolution  proposed.  The 
applying  of  the  sinking-fund  towards  re- 
deeming taxes  is  the  same,  my  lords,  with 
applying  it  towards  reducing  the  public 
debts;  for  as  our  most  grievous  taxes  are 
pledged  to  -the  creditors  of  the  public, 
those  debts  for  wliich  they  are  pledged 
must  be  paid  off  before  the  taxes  can  be 
redeemed ; so  that  the  resolution  moved  is 
something  more  strong  than  if  it  had  been 
in  the  general  words.  That  the  sinking- 
fond  ought  always  to  he  applied  towards 
the  reducing  of  the  public  debts ; for  these 
general  words  plainly  appear  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution ; and  further,  that 
it  ought  first  to  be  applied  towards  the 
paying  off  those  debts,  for  which  the  taxes 
most  prejudicial  to  our  trade  and  manu- 
factures are  mortgaged ; for  till  those  debts 
are  paid  off  we  cannot  abolish  those  taxes ; 
but  the  debts  being  once  paid  ofij  and  those 
taxes  thereby  redeemed,  it  will  then,  and 
not  till  then,  be  in  the  power  of  parliament 
to  consider  whether  or  no  the  tax  ought  to 
be  abolished.  The  resolution  therefore  as 
moved  for  is  a most  proper  resolution,  and 
cannot  he  put  in  better  or  stronger  terms 
than  the  lord  who  made  the  motion  has 
put  it.  Such  a resolution  is,  my  lords,  be- 
come absolutely  necessary ; it  is  shewing 
to  the  other  House  what  is  the  opinion  of 
Printed  imo*?:  digitised  by  the  l.niverf 


this ; it  is  shewing  to  the  whole  nation  that 
{he  sinking-fluid  is  for  the  future  to  he 
deemed  sacred ; it  is  not  a tying  up  of  this 
House  to  any  thing  but  what  we  ought  to 
be  tied  up  to.  Though  a private  man  be 
absolute  master  of  his  own  affairs,  yet  every 
prudent  man  lays  down  to  himself  some 
general  rules,  from  which  he  never  de- 
parts without  some  very  urgent  necessity. 
In  this  House  we  do  the  same  : how  many 
standing  orders  have  we  made  ? I hope  it 
will  not  be  said  that  all  our  standing  order* 
are  useless,  because  we  may  depart  from 
them,  or  alter  them  when  we  have  a mind. 
If  this  resolution  be  agreed  to,  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  understood  in  the  samc»  sense 
as  all  our  standing  orders  are ; it  is  never 
to  be  departed  from  but  in  cases  of  the  ut- 
most necessity. 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough  spoke  next: 

My  Lords ; — I am  very  well  convinced 
that  the  Sinking  Fund  ought  never  to  be 
applied  to  any  thing  but  that  for  which  it 
was  established,  and  for  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally intended;  and  I hope  that  your 
lordships  are  not  only  now,  but  always 
will  be  of  the  same  opinion ; I hope,  that 
that  sacred  fund  will  never  for  the  future 
be  applied  to  any  use  but  that  of  paying 
off  and  discharging  the  public  debts,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  the  utmost  extremity. 
This,  my  Lords,  is  my  way  of  thinking, 
but  yet  I cannot  agree  to  our  coming  to 
such  a resolution  as  the  noble  lord  has 
been . pleased  to  propose.  Surely  we  do 
not  mean,  we  cannot  pretend  to  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  legislature  so,  as  that  they 
must  never  touch  that  fund,  even  in  the 


tural  rebellion  in  the  country ; if  the  na- 
tion should  happen  to  be  invaded,  and  30 
or  40,000  foreign  troops  landed  in  our 
dominions,  are  we  to  tie  ourselves  up,  so 
that  the  Sinking  Fund  is  not  even  in  such 
a case  to  be  touched  ? There  is  no  man 
can  foresee  all  that  may  happen.  There 
are  many  other  cases  may  happen,  in 
which  it  might  be  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  to  apply  a part  of  that  fund  to 
some  other  use,  than  to  apply  the  whole 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts. 

We  do  not  know,  my  Lords,  what  in- 
conveniences, what  ill  consequences  may 
be  occasioned  by  our  having  such  a reso- 
lution entered  upon  the  journals  of  our 
House : There  is  one  terrible  consequence 
which  now  occurs  to  me,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  may  very  probably  arise  from 
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our  coming  to  such  a resolution.  It  may 
very  naturally  be  the  cause  of  a difference 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  would  be  of  the  most  dangerous 
consequence  to  our  constitution : The 
other  House  may,  perhaps,  look  upon  it 
as  a directing  of  them  in  what  they  are 
to  do  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
that  fund : Or,  if  the  other  House  should 
not  take  it  amiss,  yet  if  they  should  upon 
any  future  emergency,  which  they  thought 
pressing,  apply  a pa'rt  of  that  fund  other- 
wise than  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt,  your  lordships  might  perhaps  think 
yourselves  in  honour  bound  up  by  such  .a 
resolution,  so  as  not  to  agree  with  them  in 
such  application:  This  would  naturally 
raise  a contest  between  the  two  Houses, 
which  would  put  a full  stop  to  all  the  public 
business  of  the  nation ; and  who  can  tell 
what  might  be  the  consequence  of  such  a 
contest,  or  how  long  it  might  last  ? 

This,  my  Lords,  is  one  inconvenience 
which  immediately  occurred  to  me,  and 
other  lords  may,  I believe,  foresee  a great 
many  more.  As  that  fund  is  in  its  own 
nature  sacred  to  discharging  the  debts  of 
the  nation,  I hope  that,  without  coming  to 
such  a resolution,  your  lordships  will  never 
agree  to  the  applying  of  it  in  any  other 
way,  except  in  cases  of  the  greatest  neces- 
sity. Such  a resolution  I must  therefore 
think  quite  unnecessary,  and  as  I think  it 
may  be  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences, I cannot  agree  to  it. 

Lord  Bathurst  spoke  to  this  effect : 

My  Lords ; — The  noble  lord  who  spoke 
last  has  made  me  think  of  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution  I proposed ; and  as  I am 
always  fond  of  having  that  noble  lord’s 
approbation,  I shall  therefore  propose,  that 
the  resolution  may  be  to  this  effect ; “ That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  tills  House,  that  the 
produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund  should  be 
applied  in  future,  towards  redeeming  such 
taxes  as  are  most  grievous  to  the  subject, 
oppressive  to  the  manufacturer,  and  detri- 
mental to  trade.” 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough  replied: 

My  Lords ; — Besides  the  case  of  an  in- 
vasion or  rebellion,  there  are  many  other 
cases  which  may  happen ; and  I believe  I 
gave  several  other  reasons  for  my  being 
against  coming  to  the  resolution  proposed ; 
therefore,  though  1 am  very  much  obliged 
to  the  noble  lord  for  the  honour  he  does 
me,  yet  I cannot  agree  to  the  resolution 
*ven  aa  by  the  University  of 


The  marquis  of  Tweedale,  the  earl  of  | 
Winchelsea,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  spoke  I 
also  in  favour  of  this  resolution  : However,.  1 
at  last,  upon  putting  the  question  it  was 
carried  in  the  negative  without  any  divi- 
sion. 

Protest  on  rejecting  a Motion  respecting 
the  Produce  qf  the  Sinking  Fmul.'\ 

“ Dissentient” 

1.  “ Because  we  conceive,  That  it  would 
have  been  extremely  for  the  honour  of  the 
House,  and  for  the  service  of  the  public,  I 
to  have  this  Resolution  entered  in  our 
books,  at  a time  when  we  have  so  far  con- 
sented, in  compliance  with  the  House  of- 
Commons,  to  a Bill,  by  which  near  half  a ! 
million  collected  from  the  Sinking  Fund, 

in  several  years,  is  appropriated  to  the  « 
service  of  the  present  year. 

2.  “ Because  die  Sinking  Fund  being 
composed  of  the  surplusages  of  funds  ori- 
ginally granted  as  security  to  the  creditors 
of  the  public ; and  these  surplusages  aris- 
ing chiefly  from  a reduction  to  4-  per  cent, 
of  the  interest  granted  them,  for  the  most  / 
part  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  we  cannot 
but  think,  that  this  saving  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied, according  to  the  most  inviolable  I 
rules  of  equity,  and  according  to  the  1 
known  design,  and  the  repeated  and  so-  , 
lemn  engagements  of  Parliament,  to  a 1 
gradual  discharge  of  the  principal  to  these  I 
creditors  of  the  public,  who  nave  parted  | 
with  a third  of  their  revenue  in  this  view,  I 
and  upon  this  confidence. 

3.  “ Because  we  apprehend,  that  the  f 
method  of  applying  large  portions  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  to  the  service  of  the  current 
year,  must,  in  effect,  perpetuate  the  debts 
and  taxes  which  lie  on  the  nation,  and  is 
therefore  injurious  to  the  public.  Had 
this  whole  fund  been  strictly  applied  from 
the  beginning  to  its  proper  use,  we  think  it 
may  be  demonstrated,  not  only  that  much 
more  of  the  national  debt  might  have  been 
discharged,  but  that  those  taxes,  which 
are  most  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  most 
prejudicial  to  trade,  might  have  been  al- 
ready taken  off,  since  upwards  of  480,000/. 
per  annum  belonging,  as  we  conceive,  to 
this  finfd,  has  been  applied  to  other  uses. 

4.  “ Because  we  apprehend,  That  it 
cannot  be  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  nos  • 
consequently  for  the  honour  of  parlia- 
ment, to  separate  those  interests  in  the  par- 
ticular appropriations  of  the  sinking-fund^ 
which  were  so  wisely  and  so  justly  united 
hi  the  original  and  general  design  of  it 
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of  the  proprietors  of  the  national  debts) 
the  former  was  intended  to  be  eased,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  latter  were  to  be 
cleared  as  soon  as  possible.  If  it  be  said 
therefore,  tlwt  the  creditors  of  the  public  do 
not  desire  to  be  cleared  any  faster  than 
they  are  in  the  present  method,  nor  object 
to  the  application  of  part  of  the.  sinking- 
fund  to  other  uses,  we  apprehend  that  no 
argument,  which  ought  to  avail  in  a house 
of  parliament,  can  result  from  such  an  assert 
tion,  because  we  conceive,  that,  in  every 
instance  of  this  kind,  in  every  application 
of  the  sinking-fund,  or  of  any  part  of  it, 
we  are  to  look  on  ourselves  as  obliged,  not 
only  to  be  just  to  the  creditors  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  to  be  careful  of  did  ease  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  keep  die  particular  and  general  in- 
terests united,  as  they  originally  were,  and 
not  to  sever  them.  If,  in  fact,  the  creditors 
of  the  public  do  not  object  to  the  applica- 
dou  of  such  large  propordons  of  die  sink- 
ing-fund to  odier  uses,  than  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts,  it  may  be  said,  that  no 
injustice  is  done  them  by  any  such  appli- 
cation, according  to  the  known  maxim. 
* Volenti  non  fit  injuria.’  Nay,  it  may  be 
deemed  for  their  private  interest,  to  have 
such  beneficial  mortgages  continued  to 
them  as  long  as  possible,  and  they  may 
desire  therefore  not  to  be  cleared  any 
foster  than  they  are  likely  to  be  in  the  pre- 
sent method.  But  we  apprehend,  that  it 
cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  to 
have  these  mortgages  continued  any  longer, 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discharge 
die  debt  secured  by  thorn,  and  that  we  by 
consequence,  who  are  trustees  for  the 
people,  ought  to  desire  and  endeavour, 
diat  the  debts  may  be  discharged,  and  the 
load  of  mortgages  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  this  manner,  public  faith  would 
be  strictly  kept,  jusdce  would  be  done,  and 
no  injustice  could  be  done  to  the  cre- 
ditors ofthepublic.  In  the  other  method, 
and  by  diverting  such  large  portious  of  the 
sinking-fund,  if  it  should  be  granted  that 
no  present  injustice  was  done  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  public  debts,  yet  must  it 
be  allowed,  as  we  apprehend,  that  great  in- 
jury is  done  to  the  nation,  unless  it  can  be 
proved,  that  the  unnecessary  continuation 
of  debts  and  taxes,  is  a national  benefit. 

5.  “ Because  we  conceive,  that  if  the 
whole  produce  of  the  sinking-fund  were 
not  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  pub- 
lic debts,  it  would  lie  much  more  for  the 
ease  of  trade,  and  advantage  for  the  nation, 
that  some  of  those  grievous  taxes,  out  of 
which  it  arises,  should  cease,  than  that 


they  should  be  continued  to  supply  the 
current  service  at  Al.  per  cent,  which  might 
certainly  be  supplied  by  other  ways  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  These  taxes  are  not  only- 
grievous  in  themselves,  but  almost  intoler- 
able, by  the  manner  of  collecting  them 
under  the  laws  of  excise : laws  so  oppres- 
sive to  the  subject,  and  so  dangerous  to  li- 
berty, that  every  man  who  wishes  well  to 
his  country  must,  in  our' opinion,  desire  to 
see  a speedy  end  put  to  them.  Most  of 
these  taxes  were  laid  during  the  necessity 
of  two  long  and  expensive  wars,  and  were 
granted  only  for  terms  of  years,  that  so 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loans  made 
on  them  might  be  paid  off  in  a certain 
limited  time,  thus  the  nation  consented  to 
pay,  in  some  manner,  a double  tax,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  long  and  uncertain  continuance 
of  such  grievous  and'  dangerous  impositions; 
and,  according  to  tile  first  design,  many  of 
them  would  have  been  very  near  the  ex- 
piration of  their  term  at  this  hour.  The 
wisdom  of  parliament  indeed  thought  fit 
afterwards  to  throw  these  taxes,  and  the 
method  of  discharging  these  public  debts 
into  another  form,  which  now  subsists. 
But  we  cannot  conceive,  that  this  was  done 
with  a view  for  continuing  our  taxes  and 
our  debts  the  longer ; on  the  contrary,  we 
are  sure  it  was  done  in  the  view  of  dis- 
charging both  tlie  sooner ; and  it  is  this  very 
view  which,  we  apprehend,  must  he  fatally 
disappointed,  if  the  present  method  of  di- 
verting any  part  of  tile  sinking-fund  from 
the  payment  of  the  public  debts  be  suffered 
to  continue. 

6.  “ Because  we  apprehend,  that  tliis 
method  may  create  the  utmost  uneasiness 
in  the  minds  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects, 
and  may  tend,  if  not  timely  prevented  by 
the  w isdom  and  authority  of  this  House, 
to  diminish  their  affection  for  his  person 
and  government:  hitherto  whilst  they  have 
laboured  under  the  weight  of  taxes,  and 
groaned  under  the  oppression  of  excise 
laws,  the  hone  of  seeing  speedily  an  end 
put  to  both,  has  been  their  sole  consola- 
tion ; but  nothing  can  maintain  this  hope, 
except  a due  application  of  the  entire  sink- 
ing fund  to  the  discharge  of  those  debts, 
for  the  discharge  of  which  these  taxes  were 
intended  and  given.  If  some  part  of  this 
fund  therefore  continue  to  be  mortgaged 
off',  and  other  parts  to  be  applied  to  the 
current  service,  even  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
found peace,  this  hope  must  sink,  and 
despair  arise  in  its  stead.  We  insist  with 
greater  concern  and  earnestness  on  this 
point,  from  our  observation  of  what  has 
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lately  passed  on  the  occasion  of  attempts 
to  extend  the  cruel  and  arbitrary  methods 
practised  under  the  laws  of  excise,  and  na- 
turally and  necessarily,  as  we  apprehend, 
flowing  from  them.  If  any  new  law  of  this 
kind  had  passed  elsewhere,  it  could  not 
have  prevaded  in  this  House ; but  we  think 
it  the  more  incumbent  upon  us,  after  such 
an  attempt,  and  such  national  resentment 
expressed  against  it  (both  which  are  of 
public  notoriety)  to  promote  as  effectually 
as  we  are  able,  the  quiet  and  happiuess  of 
his  Majesty’s  reign,  by  cutting  off  any 
hopes  or  fears  which  may  be  still  enter- 
tained, that  such  a project  will,  at  some 
time  or  other,  succeed.  And  to  this  good 
and  laudable  end,  we  conceive,  that  no- 
thing would  have  contributed  more  than 
such  a solemn  declaration  of  the  sense  of 
tliis  House  as  is  contained  in  the  question. 
.^—(Signed,)  Bedford,  Craven,  Gains- 
borough, Winchelsea  and  Notting- 
ham, Gower,  Tweedale,  Bridge- 
water,  Kerr,  Bruce,  Carteret, 
Mashain,  Bathurst,  Sliaftsbury, 
Litchfield,  Sunderland,  Coventiy, 
Strafford,  Thanet.” 

Further  Debate  in  the  Lords  relating  to 
the  Disposal  of  the  Forfeited  Estates  of  the 
South  Sea  ' Directors .]  June  1.  The 
House  of  Lords  went  upon  the  Examina- 
tion of  the  Directors  of  that  Company,  &c. 
The  present  Directors  of  that  Company 
were  first  palled  in  and  examined;  after 
them  the  late  inspectors  of  the  Company’s 
accounts,  and  lastly  the  former  set  of  di- 
rectors were  examined.  After  which 
The  lord  Bathurst  moved  this  Resolu- 
tion : “That  it  appeared  to  that  House,  that 
on  the  5th  day  of  December  1729,  the  gene- 
ral court  of  the  South  Sea  Company  then 
held,  resolved,  That  the  then  present  direc- 
tors should  be  the  trustees  for  the  Company, 
with  relation  to  the  produce  of  the  for- 
feited estates  of  the  directors  and  others  in 
the  year  1 720,  vested  in  the  Company  by 
an  act  of  the  7tli  of  king  George  1 , and 
that  the  then  trustees  should  surrender, 
and  deliver  over  to  the  said  directors,  the 
said  produce,  and  all  the  books  of  account, 
papers  and  writings  relating  thereto ; in 

Esuance  of  the  act,  passed  in  the  thc-n 
session  of  parliament.  And  that  that 
was  the  only  order  or  direction  of  any  ge- 
neral court  of  the  said  Company  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  the  produce  of  the  said  es- 
tates.” Upon  this 
The  Earl  of  Hay  stood  up  and  said. 
That  j !) ® e* d$i t i^'Pliy^Fh 
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in  general,  hut  he  thought  they  could  not 
positively  affirm,  that  that  was  the  only 
order  or  direction  of  any  general  court 
relating  to,  the  disposal  of  that  money,  and 
therefore  he  would  propose  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  latter  part  of  the  noble  lord’s 
motion,  which  was,  that  it  should  run  thus, 
“ And  that  it  did  not  appear  to  them,  that 
there  was  any  other  order  or  direction  of 
any  general  court  of  the  said  Company 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  the  said  estates.” 

Which  Amendment  was  agreed  to  by 
the  lord  Bathurst,  and  then  his  motion, 
thus  amended,  was  agreed  to  by  the  House 
without  any  opposition. 

Then  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  moved  for 
the  House  to  resolve,  “ That  the  dispos- 
ing of  the  forfeited  estates  of  those  who 
were  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany in  the  year  1720,  without  any  order 
or  direction  of  a general  court  for  that 
puqiose,  was  contrary  to  law.”  This  mo- 
tion he  said  he  hoped  was  such  as  he  had 
no  occasion  to  say  much  in  support  of, 
because  the  words  of  the  act  of  parliament 
were  so  plain  and  express,  that  it  was  a 
certain  consequence  of  the  resolution  they 
had  just  then  come  to. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  offering  to  put  the 
question  upon  this  motion. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  stood  up  and 
spoke  to  this  dffect : 

My  Lords : — I cannot  agree  to  this  mo- 
tion, because  I think  it  is  anticipating  the 
judgment  of  this  House  in  an  affair  which 
may  perhaps  come  before  us  as  a court  of 
judicature.  It  is  true,  my  Lords,  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been 
any  other  order  or  direction  of  any  general 
court  of  that  Company  for  the  disposal  of 
those  forfeited  estates,  except  that  which 
is  mentioned  in  our  former  resolution ; but 
still  there  may  be  other  orders ; and  grant- 
ing that  there  never  was  any  other  order, 
yet  we  ought  not  I think  to  pass  judgment 
even  upon  that  order,  without  having  all 
proper  parties  before  us,  and  the  case  fully 
debated  and  considered.  As  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  is  a sort  of  decree  or  deter- 
mination as  to  a point  in  which  private 
men  are  certainly  concerned,  we  ought  not 
to  pass  it  till  the  parties  concerned  are  pro- 
perly before  us,  and  are  fully  heard  as  to 
what  they  may  liave  to  say  against  it,  for 
which  reason  1 cannot,  my  Lords,  agree  to 
the  resolution  proposed. 

The  Bishop  of  Bangor  took  notice, 
SomlwmptO®!  t*'C  re80'U‘ 
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tion,  because  he  thought,  it  would  be  in 
some  manlier  a giving  of  directions  to  the 
courts  below,  how  they  were  to  determine, 
in  cose  that  affair  should  in  any  shape  come 
before  them. 

The  Lord  Carteret  spoke  thus : 

My  Lords ; The  words  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  are  so  plain  and  express,  and 
the  resolution  moved  for  by  the  noble  lord 
near  me  is  so  exactly  agreeable  to  those 
words,  that  I am.  really  surprized  to  hear 
any  lord  signify  the  least  scruple  as  to 
agreeing  with  the  motion.  The  words  of 
the  law  are,  that  the  produce  of  those  for- 
feited estates  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
orders  and  directions  of  the  general  courts 
of  that  company,  ‘ and  not  otherwise’ : the 
words  of  the  Resolution  are,  That  the  hav- 
ing disposed  of  that  produce  otherwise  is 
| contrary  to  law.  Can  any  tiling  be  more 
evident  ? There  may  be  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral courts  of  that  company  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  this  money  which  your  lord- 
ships  have  not  seen  : but  can  the  possibility 
of  there  being  any  such  be  an  argument 
against  agreeing  to  this  resolution ? We 
do  not  by  the  resolution  proposed  affirm, 
that  there  never  were  any  orders  of  a gene- 
ral court  for  directing  the  disposal  of  that 
money : we  affirm  no  tact : we  only  declare 
our  opinion  in  a point  of  lnw,  which  to  me 
is  as  clear  and  as  evident  as  any  demonstra- 
I tion  I ever  met  with. — Suppose,  my  lords, 

I that  this  affair  does  come  before  some  of 
the  inferior  courts,  and  that  it  does  then 
( appear  tliat  there  were  other  orders  of  the 
I general  courts  of  that  company  for  direct- 
I ing  the  disposal  of  this  money,  besides  that 
I which  has  been  laid  before  your  lordships, 
the  resolution  now  moved  for  could  not  in 
such  a case  beany  direction  to  the  inferior 
courts;  they  would  certainly  be  at  as  full 
liberty  as  if  no  such  resolution  had  ever 
J been  made ; and  if  it  should  appear  before 
any  of  the  courts  below,  that  no  other  order 
| was  ever  made  by  any  general  court  of 
j that  company  for-directing  the  disposal  of 
this  money,  could  any  court  determine 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  Act  of 
- Parliament?  My  lords,  the  case  is  so  plain, 

1 the  words  of  the  law  are  so  very  express, 

[ tliat  I cannot  think  there  is  any  occasion 
for  hearing  the  point  debated,  there  is  no 
room  for  consideration,  and  therefore  I 
*hall  be  for  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  Earl  of  Hay  spoke  next  as  follows : 
My  Lords ; Though  there  were  really  no 
other  order,  or  direction  of  any  general 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  Lnivels 


court  of  the  South-Sea  Company  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  the  money  in  question,  be- 
sides that  which  has  been  laid  before  your 
lordships,  I do  not  know  hut  that  it  may 
be  pretended,  that  even  the  order  which 
your  lordships  have  seen  was  a sufficient 
authority  for  the  disposal  of  that  money : 
It  was  certainly  a sufficient  authority  tor 
the  trustees  to  deliver  the  produce  of  those 
estates  to  the  directors  of  that  company, 
and  when  in  pursuance  of  that  order  it  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  directors, 
I do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  said,  tliat 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliainentwerethen 
complied  with,  and  that  the  directors  might 
thereafter  dispose  of  it  in  that  way  which 
they  thought  most  beneficial  for  the  com- 
pany, as  they  do  of  some  other  parts  of  .that 
company’s  property,  without  any  particu- 
lar order  of  a general  court  for  that  purpose. 
This  is  a question,  my  lords,  which  I shall 
not  pretend  now  to  determine ; I shall  not 
so  much  as  offer  any  arguments  either  of 
one  side  or  the  other,  but  from  thence  I 
conclude,  that  even  the  order  which  we 
have  seen  deserves  some  further  considera- 
tion, before  we  come  to  any  such  resolu- 
tion as  is  now  proposed ; for  after  your 
lordships  have  seen  and  considered  that  or- 
der, your  coming  to  such  a resolution  is 
certainly  a determination,  that  the  order 
you  have  seen  and  considered,  is  no  proper 
or  legal  order  for  the  disposal  of  that 
money:  the  courts  below  will  certainly 
look  upon  it  as  such ; and  even  though 
they  should  be  of  opinion,  that  tliat  order 
was  a sufficient  authority  for  the  disposing 
of  that  money,  and  that  no  future  order 
was  requisite,  yet  they  would  be  loath  to 
give  a judgment  so  contrary  to  what  ap- 
peared to  have  been  the  judgment  of  this 
House. — fhe  point  now  before  us  cannot 
be  said  to  be  an  indisputable  point,  and 
therefore  I must  think  that  your  lordships 
coming  to  such  a resolution  is  a determ  fil- 
ing of  a question  in  dispute,  and  a making 
a sort  of  decree  against  the  gentlemen  who 
were  at  that  time  in  the  management  of 
that  company’s  afiairs,  before  they  have 
been  heard  cither  by  themselves  or  their 
counsel  upon  a question  in  which  both  their 
honour  and  interest  are  so  nearly  con- 
cerned : this,  my  lords,  is  a method  of  pro- 
ceeding which,  I hope,  this  House  will  never 
come  into ; I hope  your  lordships  will  ne- 
ver come  to  any  resolution  which  may  affect 
either  the  character  or  the  estate  of  any 
. private  man,  without  first  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  against  it. — We 
ought,  my  lords,  to  consider  that  we  are  a 
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Court  of  Equity,  anil  though  it  should  ap- 
pear the  money  arising  from  those  forfeit- 
ed estates  had  been  disposed  of  without 
•uch  an  authority  as  was  necessary  in  the 
strict-  terms  of  law,  yet  if  it  has  been  dis- 
posed of  in  the  best  manner  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company,  the  then  directors  ought 
in  equity  to  stand  acquitted,  they  ought  not 
to  be  loaded  with  any  tiling  like  a sentence 
of  so  august  an  assembly  against  them,  and 
therefore,  my  lords,  it  is  really  my  opinion 
that  you  ought  not  to  come  to  such  a resolu- 
tion as  now  moved  for  until  the  affair  comes 
properly  before  you,  and  all  parties  are 
heard  what  they  have  to  say  either  in  law  or 
equity  in  their  own  behalf^  for  which  reason 
I must  move  for  the  previous  question. 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough  spoke  next : 

My  Lords ; — As  to  the  order  of  the  gene- 
ral court  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  which 
has  been  laid  before  your  lordships,  surely  it 
cannot  be  looked  on  either  in  law  or  equity 
as  an  o.rder  directing  how  the  money  in 
question  was  to  be  disposed  of,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  presumed  that  it  will  be  the  opinion 
pf  any  court,  or  of  any  man,  that  an  order 
directing  only  who  should  be  the  trustees 
of  the  Company  as  to  that  money,  was  an 
order  for  directing  to  what  uses  it  ought  to 
be  applied;  therefore,  if  that  point  were 
to  be  expressly  determined,  it  could  not 
be  any  bad  consequence  in  any  case 
whatever  ; but  by  the  resolution  proposed, 
even  that  question,  if  it  must  be'  called  a 
question,  is  not  to  be  expressly  deter- 
mined : We  are  now,  my  Lords,  to  de- 
termine nothing  but  a point  of  law,  and 
a point  of  law  which  to  me  appears  so  plain 
that  I cannot  hesitate  one  moment  in  giv- 
ing my  opinion.  The  words  of  the  act  of 
parliament  are  so  very  express,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  contrary  to 
law,  to  dispose  of  that  money,  without  any 
order  or  direction  of  a general  court  for 
that  purpose ; and  I am  sure  it  is  as  plain, 
that  the  delivering  of  that  money  by  the 
trustees  to  the  directors  is  not  such  a dis- 
posal of  the  money  as  is  intended  by  that 
act. — If  it  shall  afterwards  appear,  that  the 
produce  of  those  forfeited  estates  was  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  directions  of  ge- 
neral courts,  the  resolution,  or  if  your 
lordships  please,  the  determination  now 
proposed  can  affect  no  man,  and  if  there 
never  was  any  other  order  or  direction  of 
a general  court  lor  that  purpose,  besides 
what  we  have  seen,  our  resolution  can  af- 
fect none  but  those  who,  without  all  ques- 
tion, are  jpiilty  at  k?ast  <j>f  ap  pporf  for 


which  they  certainly  deserve  to  be  cen- 
sured.— I do  consider,  my  Lords,  that  this 
House  is  a court  of  equity,  but  the  resolu- 
tion moved  for  has  relation  only  to  a point 
of  law,  it  has  no  manner  of  relation  to 
equity,  nor  can  any  man  be  thereby  de- 
barred from  having  relief  in  equity,  either 
before  your  lordships,  or  before  any  of  the 
courts  of  equity  below ; and  therefore,  if 
those  gentlemen  should  hereafter  come  to 
shew,  that  thougli  they  neglected  the  due 
forms  of  law,  they  did  nevertheless  dispose 
of  that  money  m such  a manner  as  was 
most  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company,  I 
should  not  think  myself  any  way  re- 
strained by  tliis  resolution  from  giving 
them  all  the  relief  in  equity  tliat  their 
case  can  deserve.  And  therefore  I shall 
make  no  scruple  of  agreeing  to  a re-  , 
solution  which  I think  just,  a resolu-  I 
tion  which  I really  think  absolutely  ueces-  i 
sary,  because  it  will  obh'ge  those  who  are 
concerned  to  be  at  pains  to  clear  up,  if 
they  can,  an  affair  which  is  certainly  as  1 
yet  very  obscure,  and  which  your  lord- 
ships  are  in  honour  obliged  to  see  fully 
cleared  up,  if  it  be  possible. 

Besides  these,  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
spoke  against  the  resolution,  and  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield  for  it.  At  last  the  pre- 
vious question  being  put,  it  was  carried 
against  the  resolution  by  a majority  of  five. 

June  2.  The  Lord  Bathurst  stood  up 
and  spots  thus : 

My  Lords  ; — Notwithstanding  all  the 
pains  your  lordships  have  been  at  in  your  en- 
quiries  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of 
tne  forfeited  estates,  of  those  who  were  di- 
rectors of  the  South  Sea  Company  in  the 
year  1720,  I cannot  say  that  I have  met 
with  any  satisfaction  as  to  that  affair  ; I 
believe  there  is  no  lord  in  this  House  who 
can  say  he  lias  met  with  a full  satisfaction 
as  to  that  particular.  It  appears  that  the 
accounts  of  that  Company  have  been  so 
blended  together,  and  have  been  kept  in 
so  confused  and  irregular  a manner,  that 
there  is  no  coming  at  the  knowledge  of  I 
any  one  particular,  without  a thorough  I 
enquiry  into  the  whole.  From  what  al- 
ready appears  to  your  lordships,  I believe,  i 
you  will  be  all  of  opinion,  that  such  a 
general  enquiry  is  now  become  absolutely 
necessary;  because  we  are,  b my  opinion, 
obliged  in  honour  to  see  the  aftair  relating 
to  the  diposal  of  those  estates  fully  cleared 
up  ; and  since  we  now  see  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  doing  it  without  a general  en- 
! t^te  | wljple  t^01ui^n  pf  that  cofn- 
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pany,  we  are,  my  lords,  in  honour  engaged 
not  only  to  enter  upon,  but  to  carry 
through  that  enquiry  with  the  utmost 
exactness. — By  the  verv  first  act  of  parlia- 
ment that  was  made  relating  to  this  afiair 
the  trustees  were  directed  to  give  a parti- 
cular account,  in  writing,  to  the  King,  and 
to  either  House  of  Parliament,  of  the 
effects  of  their  proceedings.  To  what  end, 
my  lords,  were  the  trustees  directed  to 

ave  such  an  account  ? Must  it  not  be  to 
e end,  that  the  King,  and  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  should  be  as  it  were  the 
guardians  of  the  company,  with  respect  to 
the  produce  of  those  estates  ? The  inten- 
tion certainly  was,  thattheKing,  theLords, 
and  the  Commons  should  see  that  money 
fairly  collected,  and  honestly  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  of  that 
company,  according  to  the  directions  of 
that  act,  or  any  future  act  of  parliament 
that  should  be  made  for  regulating  the  dis- 
posal of  that  money.  This  House  there- 
fore is  in  honour  obliged  to  sec  that  it  was 
honestly  disposed  of.  In  such  a case  are 
we  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  being  told, 
that  though  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment were  not  strictly  complied  with,  yet 
the  money  was  equitably  disposed  of  for 
die  benefit  of  the  proprietors ; especially 
when  this  equitable  disposal  comes  out  at 
last  to  be,  a disposal  of  it  towards  payment 
of  debts,  as  to  which  no  man  can  tell  how 
or  when  they  were  contracted.  ? And,  mv 
lords,  I must  observe,  diat  it  looks  much 
die  more  suspicious,  because  that  such  a 
large  debt  was-  paid  oft’  without  any  orders 
or  directions  of  a general  court  of  that  com- 
pany for  so  doing ; if  such  directions 
had  been  asked  for,  it  may  at  least  be 
.presumed  that  the  general  court  would 
in  their  turn  have  asked,  how  such  a large 
debt  came  to  be  contracted? — There- 
fore, my  lords,  as  a general  enquiry  into 
that  Company’s  affairs  is  become  absolute- 
ly necessary,  and  as  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  we  shall  have  time  during  this  session 
of  parliament,  to  go  through  such  a general 
enquiry,  I shall  take  the  liberty  to  move, 
tiiat  a Committee  may  be  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  management  of  the 
aflairs  of  the  Soudi  Sea  Company  ever 
since  the  year  1720,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  sit  during  the  recess  of  parliament  at  such 
places  and  times  as  they  shall  appoint,  and 
that  they  may  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons, papers  and  records. — The  appointing 
of  such  a Committee  is,  my  lords,  a method 
that  in  former  cases  has  been  practised  by 
both  Houses ; and  if  the  other  House 
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thinks  proper  they  may  likewise  appoint  a 
Committee  of  their  House,  to  sit  in  con- 
junction with  the  Committee  to  be  ap- 

Eointed  by  your  lordships,  to  the  end  that 
oth  Houses  may,  against  next  session  of 
parliament,  be  made  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  proceedings  and  transactions  in  the 
management  of  that  company’s  affaire.  By 
this  method,  my  lords,  if  there  has' been  any 
mismanagement,  as  it  seems  apparent  there 
has,  your  lordships  will  then  be  able  fully 
and  clearly  to  discover  who  have  been  the 
authors  of  such  mismanagement ; you  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  guilty 
and  the  innocent : the  characters  of  the 
latter  will  thereby  be  vindicated  from  those 
jealousies  and  suspicions  they  now  labour 
under,  and  upon  the  guilty,  I hope,  your 
lordships  will  inflict  such  penalties  as  may 
prevent  all  such  practices  for  the  future. 
This  Committee  which  I now  move  for, 
ought,  I think,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and 
may  consist  of  any  number  your  lordships 
shall  please  to  appoint ; seven  will,  I be- 
lieve, be  sufficient,  and  therefore  I shall 
move  for  that  number. 

The  Lord  Carteret  spoke  as  follows : 

My  lords ; I shall  readily  agree  with  this 
motion,  because  I think  we  have  met  with 
so  little  satisfaction  as  to  the  particular  af- 
fair we  have  enquired  into,  that  it  is  incum- 
bent upon*  us,  we  are,  out  of  that  regard 
which  we  ought  always  to  have  for  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  this  House,  obliged, 
we  are  in  duty  to  our  country  bound  to 
proceed  further,  and  to  make  a general 
enquiry  into  the  whole  management  of 
that  company’s  affairs,  ever  since  the  year 
1720.  The  creditors  of  tile  public  ought 
always  to  be  under  the  special  care  of  the 
public ; and  as  this  House  has  joined  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  legislature  in  vesting 
almost  the  whole  debts  of  the  nation  into 
the  three  great  companies  of  East-India, 
Bank,  and  South-Sea,  your  lordships  are, 
I think,  in  honour  obuged  to  take  care, 
that  the  creditors  of  the  public  shall  not  be 
cheated  and  defrauded  by  those,  whom 
they  may  from  time  to  time  chuse  to  be 
the  directors  and  managers  of  tbeir  afiairs. 
— This,  my  lords,  ought  always  to  be  our 
care,  but  more  especially  are  we  bound  to 
look  for  it,  when  some  very  odd  pieces  of 
management  appear  even  at  die  bar  of  our 
own  House.  IT  the  books  of  die  South-Sea 
company  had  been  kept  in  a distinct  and 
regular  manner,  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  your  lordships  to  have  had  from  them 
all  the  satisfaction  that  could  have  been  ile- 
of I, library  I Jiyi'ri  nation  l.mr 
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sired,  either  with  respect  to  the  general 
state  of  that  company’s  affiiirs,  or  with  res- 
pect to  any  particular  branch  of  their  bu- 
siness ; but  from  the  enquiry  we  have  alrea- 
dy made,  it  appears  that  the  books  of  that 
company  have  been  kept  in  a very  confused 
and  irregular  manner ; in  6uch  a manner  as 
is  altogether  unintelligible  to  those  who  are 
strangers  to  the  management  of  their  af- 
fairs, and  cannot,  we  find,  be  explained 
even  by  those  who  are  the  book-keepers 
and  servants  of  the  company.  From  hence, 
my  lords,  I think  there  is  great  cause  to 
suspect  some  lurking  frauds : In  this  as 
welt  as  in  all  such  cases,  I am  apt  to  believe, 
that  this  obscurity  proceeds  from  a design; 
that  their  books  were  kept  in  this  confused 
manner  on  purpose  to  conceal  some  prac- 
tices, which  the  managers  durst  not  ven- 
ture to  expose  to  public  view. — This  con- 
sideration alone  is  sufficient,  in  my  opinion, 
to  engage  your  lordships  to  enter  into  a 
general  inquiry  as  to  the  affairs  of  that 
company ; and  since  it  appears  that  such 
an  enquiry  must  take  up  a very  long  time, 
and  will  require  an  exact  scrutiny  into 
many  volumes  of  books  of  account,  1 think 
the  only  effectual  way  of  carrying  on  such 
an  enquiry  will  be,  to  appoint  a Committee 
for  that  purpose,  to  sit  during  the  recess  of 
parliament,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
time  to  prepare  matters,  and  to  put  the  ac- 
counts of  that  company  into  as  distinct  and 
clear  a method  as  is  possible  between  this 
and  next  session  of  parliament ; for  which 
reason  I am  for  agreeing  with  the  motion 
made  by  the  noble  lord  near  me. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  spoke  next : 

My  Lords ; I shall  always  be  ready  to 
join  in  any  measure  which  I think  proper 
and  consistent  with  our  constitution,  for  in- 
quiring into  the  management  of  any  public 
affair,  when  such  Inquiry  becomes  neces- 
sary ; but  as  to  the  appointing  of  such 
a committee  as  is  now  proposed,  I must 
think  it  neither  proper  nor  consistent  with 
our  constitution.  1 even  doubt,  my  lords, 
if  such  a committee  can  be  appointed  any 
other  way,  than  by  an  Act  ot  Parliament ; 
for  if  this  House  should  assume  a power  of 
appointing  such  committees,  it  would  be 
giving  in  some  measure  a perpetual  being 
to  this  House ; it  would  be  putting  it  out 
of  his  Majesty’s  power  to  prorogue  the 
House,  for  if  we  did  not  sit  as  a House, 
we  might  be  always  sitting  as  a commit- 
tee ; we  might  delegate  what  power  we 
pleased  to  such  committees,  we  might 
make  ipl  eased;. 


we  might  even  order  that  every  lord  that 
came  should  have  a vote.  If  such  a com- 
mittee should  be  appointed,  it  would  not 
be  easy,  my  lords,  to  confine  it  to  any 

Krticular  branch  of  business ; it  would  not 
easy  to  confine  them  to  the  inquiring 
only  into  the  affairs  recommended  to  them 
by  the  House,  they  might  find  pretences 
to  inquire  into  any  other  affair  they 
pleased,  as  being  some  way  connected  with 
the  affair  into  which  they  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire,  and  thus  they  might  ex- 
tend their  inquiries  into  all  the  public 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  into  all  the 
business  of  the  administration.  A Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  sitting  during  the 
recess  of  parliament,  with  power  to  send 
for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and 
without  any  restraint  upon  that  power, 
would  be  a most  terrible  thing,  and  might 
be  turned  to  the  oppression  of  many  of  his 

Majesty’s  best  subjects But  granting, 

my  Lords,  that  the  appointing  of  such  a 
committee,  in  the  manner  now  proposed, 
is  consistent  with  our  constitution,  yet,  I 
believe,  your  lordships  will  allow,  that  it  is 
a very  extraordinary  method  of  proceed- 
ing, and  therefore  uever  to  be  practised 
but  in  matters  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
and  such  as  require  the  utmost  dispatch, 
neither  of  which  can  be  so  much  as  pre- 
tended with  respect  to  the  affair  in  hand. 
It  is  so  far  otherwise,  that, 'in  my  opinion, 
there  has  nothing  of  a fraud  appeared  in 
the  late  management  of  the  South-Soa 
Company’s  affairs,  from  any  inquiries  we 
have  made : It  has,  my  lords,  been  made 
appear  at  your  bar,  that  the  produce  of  the 
late  directors  estates  was  all  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietors,  by  paying  off 
the  Company’s  debts ; and  if  such  appli- 
cation was  made  without  the  directions  of 
a general  court,  it  was  only  a mistake  as 
to  form,  it  was  only  neglecting  to  have 
that  express  approbation,  which  the  direc- 
tors might  have  had  from  any  general  court 
of  that  company ; and  as  that  was  a public 
transaction,  and  well  known  to  all  the  pro- 
prietors, their  never  having  found  fault 
with  it  in  any  general  Court  of  that  com- 
pany, held  since  that  time,  is  in  my 
opinion,  a tacit  approbation  of  what  was 
then  done. — But,  my  Lords,  if  it  had 
actually  appeared  to  us,  that  there  had 
been  frauds  committed,  if  any  of  your 
lordships  are  suspicious  of  such  a thing, 
you  may,  at  the  beginning  of  next  session 
of  Parliament*  enter  upon  such  an  inquiry, 
and  if  you  enter  upon  it  at  the  beginning 
- s£i  iQ  i fiifwiou'ti.iy ou  i imay  t certainly  finish  it 
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before  the  end  of  the  session : In  the  mean 
time  neither  the  affair  itself,  nor  the  com- 
any,  nor  any  private  person,  can  suffer 
y the  delay:  It  is  not  so  much  as  sus- 
pected, that  any  gentleman,  concerned  in 
the  late  management  of  that  company’s 
affairs,  will  withdraw ; and  the  books  of 
the  company,  and  all  the  papers  and  writ- 
ings necessary  for  such  an  inquiry,  must 
remain  in  the  state  they  are  now  in  ! It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  any  of  them 
will  be  altered,  cancelled,  or  destroyed, 
because  the  affairs  of  that  company  are 
now  under  the  management  of  a quite 
different  set  of  gentlemen,  who,  of  conse- 
quence, have  die  custody  of  all  those 
books  and  writings,  and  who  will  certainly 
never  permit  any  thing  to  be  done,  that 
may  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of  other 
men. — In  short,  my  Lords,  whatever  state 
the  company’s  affairs  may  be  in,  as  there 
does  not  appear  to  us  any  complaint 
among  the  proprietors  of  that  company ; 
since  no  application  has  been  made  to  us 
by  them,  I can  see  no  necessity  for  our 
entering  upon  it  immediately,  and,  for 
that  end,  to  make  such  an  encroachment 
upon  our  constitution,  as  would  be  made 
by  appointing  a committee  in  the  manner 
proposed,  and  therefore  I cannot  agree 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

My  Lords ; — The  appointing  of  such  a 
Committee,  as  is  now  proposed,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  no  way  inconsistent  with  our  con- 
stitution, but,  on  die  contrary,  has  been 
frequendy  practised,  and  is  often  necessary 
for  preparing  things  to  be  laid  before  the 
next  session  of  Parliament.  From  such  a 
Committee  there  is  nodiing  to  be  dreaded 
by  any  but  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
crimes,  and  under  a just  and  prudent  ad- 
ministration criminals  ought  never  to  be 
left  at  ease ; it  ought  always  to  be  the  lot  of 
the  guilty  to  be  under  continual  fears  and 
apprehensions ; it  is  what  they  always  will 
be,  whedier  we  appoint  such  a Committee 
or  no.  It  will  be  impossible  for  this  House, 
or  any  committee  we  shall  appoint,  to  in- 
spect and  examine  so  many  voluminous 
books  of  accounts,  or  to  extract  any  thing 
that  may  be  clear  and  sadsfactory,  out  of 
such  a heap  of  confusion,  during  such  a 
short  time  as  that  of  the  usual  continuance 
of  one  Session  of  Parliament. — As  to  there 
being  no  application  from  the  proprietors, 
•t  is  of  no  manner  of  signification  in  the 
present  case : It  is  well  known  that  there 


are  loud  complaints  against  the  late  ma- 
nagement of  that  company’s  affairs,  and 
from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  at  our 
bar,  it  appears,  that  these  complaints  are 
not  altogether  groundless.  Our  having 
had  no  application  from  the  proprietors  of 
that  company  made  to  us,  is,  I think,  so  far 
from  being  an  argument  against  our  enter- 
ing upon  an  inquiry,  that  it  is  a strong 
argument  for  it ; considering  what  we  hear 
without  doors,  considering  what  we  have 
seen  within  doors,  the  want  of  such  an  ap- 
plication ought  to  be  to  us  a convincing 
proof,  that  most  of  those  who  usually  com- 
pose the  general  courts  of  that  company, 
are  under  an  influence  which  prevents  their 
looking  into  their  own  affairs.  But  con- 
sider, mylords,  that,  among  the  proprietors, 
there  are  many  widows  and  orphans,  there 
are  many  persons  who  cannot  appear  at 
general  courts,  or  look  into  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs ; these,  my  lords, 
are  properly  under  your  care,  and  I hope 
your  lordships  will  never  think  that  time  ill 
spent,  which  is  spent  in  doing  what  may 
prevent  the  entire  ruin  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless. — From  experience  we  may 
learn,  that  the  proprietors  of  public  stocks 
never  come  to  either  House  of  Parliament 
to  complain,  till  their  affairs  are  past  re- 
dress ; as  long  as  they  can  sell  their  pro 
perty  at  any  price,  they  are  afraid  of 
applying  for  redress,  lest  the  current  pries 
of  their  property  should  thereby  be  dimi- 
nished ; and  therefore  they  never  come  to 
complain  as  long  as  there  is  any  thing  left. 
Then  indeed,  my  lords,  they  resolve  upon 
applying  to  Parliament,  and,  upon  such 
occasions,  we  generally  find  that  women 
and  children  are  the  greatest  sufferers. — 
To  conclude,  my  Lords,  as  neither  your 
lordships  nor  the  public  have  received  any 
satisfaction  from  the  inquiry  hitherto 
made,  it  is  become  necessary  for  us  to  ap- 
point such  a Committee  as  has  been  moved 
for,  because  if  this  session  should  break  up 
without  proceeding  any  further  than  we 
have  yet  done,  it  will  be  believed  that  the 
whole  affair  is  at  an  end ; from  thence,  my 
lords,  there  may  be  conjectures  made  by 
the  public,  which  may  be  derogatory  both 
to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  House, 
and  therefore  I am  tor  agreeing  with  the 
motion  the  noble  lord  by  me  was  pleased 
to  make. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  declared,  that  lie 
was  for  the  motion,  but  said,  that  as  the 
last  committee  of  that  nature  had  consisted 
of  12  lords,  therefore  he  would  propose 
that  the  motion  should  be  for  appointing  a 
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Committee  of  Twelve;  which  the  lord 
Bathurst  agreed  to.  The  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln spoke  for  the  motion,  and  the  earls  of 
Hay  and  Warwick,  the  lord  viscount  Fal- 
mouth, and  the  bishop  of  Bangor  against  it. 

Motion  for  appointing  a Committee  of 
Twelve  to  inquire  into  the  Proceedings  of 
the  South-Sea  Company.]  The  question 
being  put,  “ That  a Select  Committee  be 
appointed  of  Twelve  Lords,  to  be  chosen 
by  ballot,- to  examine  into  the  transactions 
and  proceedings  of  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany, from  Feb.  2,  1720,  and  to  lay  their 
report  before  the  House;”  it  was  resolved 
hi  the  negative.  Content  70,  Not-Con- 
tent  75. 

Protest  against  rejecting  the  said  Mo- 
tion.'] 

“ Dissentient’ 

1.  “ Because  the  present  debt  of  the 
kingdom  being  almost  wholly  incorporated 
into  the  three  great-companies,  it  behoves 
the  legislature  who  are  the  proper  guar- 
dians of  the  public  creditors,  to  take  all 
possible  care  that  they  suffer  no  injury  in 
their  estates,  by  any  frauds  committed  in 
the  management  of  them ; For  though  the 
directors  are  chosen  by  a general  court, 
they  are  invested  with  such  extensive 
powers,  that  they  arc  capable,  by  abusing 
their  trust,  of  doing  infinite  mischief  to 
the  proprietors,  unless  their  proceedings 
are  vigilantly  watched  and  controuled  by 
that  supreme  authority  under  whose  sanc- 
tion they  act,  and  by  which  only  such 
practices  can  be  effectually  prevented  or 
punished. 

2.  “ Because  this  House  having  been 
induced,  by  the  reasons  before-mentioned, 
to  begin  an  inquiry  into  the  management 
of  the  South-Sea  Company,  we  apprehend, 
that  our  honour  is  engaged  to  answer  those 
expectations  which  the  public  had  so  justly 
conceived  from  it;  and  since  the  advanced 
season  of  the  year  will  not  permit  us  to 
finish  this  examination  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament,  we  apprehend  a 
Committee  was  the  only  proper  way  left 
to  unravel  such  dark  anu  intricate  affairs, 
which  require  a very  nice  inspection  into 
many  voluminous  books ; it  appearing  to 
us,  by  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  at  our 
bar,  that  the  accounts  of  this  company 
have  been  kept  in  a very  confused,  irregu- 
lar, and  unwarrantable  manner,  in  order, 
as  we  apprehend,  to  conceal  frauds,  and 
defeat  all  inquiries. 

3.  “ Because  thie.'gi^t'dHitreitscitod'env  < 


lamities  of  the  year  1720,  having  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  directors,  at  that  time, 
declaring  such  extravagant  dividends  as 
die  Company  was  nor  able  to  support; 
the  legislature  have,  in  all  their  acts  relat- 
ing to  this  Corporation,  which  passed  since 
diat  time,  taken  the  utmost  care  to  prohibit 
and  restrain  the  directors  from  being  guilty 
of  the  like  practices ; yet  notwithstanding 
this,  they  nave  been  so  far  from  taking 
warning  from  the  examples  made  of  their 
predecessors,  that  it  appears  by  the  accounts 
laid  before  the  House,  that  although  by 
the  cash  which  came  into  their  hands,  and 
by  die  sale  of  four  millions  of  stock  to  the 
Bank,  and  by  the  loans  of  stock  and  other- 
wise, they  were  sufficiently  enabled  to  pay 
off  the  debt  of  5,400,000/.  then  owing  to 
the  Company,  as  in  justice  and  prudence 
they  ougnt  to  have  done ; yet  influenced, 
as  We  have  reason  to  believe,  by  the  cor- 
rupt views  of  some  few,  who  may  have  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  this  Corporation,  they 
left  great  part  of  their  debt  on  bonds  at 
interest  unpaid,  and  by  unwarrantable  di- 
vidends out  of  the  money,  in  order  to  give 
a fallacious  value  to  their  stock,  multitudes 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  have  been  de- 
frauded ; and  they  have  widiout  the  know- 
ledge of  the  proprietors,  not  only  dissipated 
above  2,300,000 /.  received  from  the  direc- 
tors estates,  but  they  have  likewise  brought 
a new  debt  of  2,000,000/.  upon  the  Com- 
pany, and  thereby  diminished  the  capital 
of  every  proprietor’s  stock,  by  which  means 
great  injury  and  injustice  have  in  numerous 
instances  been  done  to  orphans  and  the 
reversionary  heirs  of  those  estates,  to  the 
great  dishonour  of  the  public  faith,  and 
discredit  of  the  nation. 

4.  “ Because  although  the  directors  ap- 
plied to  Parliament  in  the  year  1727,  for 
their  authority  to  dispose  of  the  produce 
of  the  estates  of  the  forfeiting  directors, 
pretended  to  be  then  remaining  in  their 
hands;  yet  it  appears  by  the  accounts  now 
before  us,  that  the  greatest  part  of  this 
money  had  been  before  actually  divided 
out  in  extraordinary  dividends ; and  when, 
in  order  to  give  some  colour  to  these  pro-' 
ceedings,  they  obtained  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  dispose  of  these  estates,  they 
never  called  a general  court  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  state  of  this  account,  or  to 
take  their  directions  for  the  application  of 
any  remaining  part  of  these  estates,  not- 
withstanding they  were  expressly  required 
so  to  do  by  the  said  act. 
f .s.\Sir. xi'BecaubQ'  tlie'te'is'reasois lo  believe,. 
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from  a general  view  of  the  same  accounts, 
that  there  are  many  articles,  hitherto  un- 
examined, under  which  a multitude  of 
frauds  may  be  concealed,  such  as  buying, 
selling,  creating,  and  issuing  of  bonds; 
employing  irregularly  the  cash  of  the  Com- 
pany which  lay  in  their  hands,  whilst  the 
proprietors  were  paying  interest  for  money 
borrowed  of  the  Bunk ; transacting  stock 
abroad,  and  selling  fictitious  stock  at 
home,  with  many  other  practices  of  the 
like  nature,  too  long  and  various  to  be  par- 
ticularly explained : for  these  reasons,  we 
conceive,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  appointed  a Committee,  as  the  only 
method  to  distinguish  the  few  who  probably 
are  criminal,  from  many  gentlemen  who 
may  at  present  Jie  unjustly  under  the  same 
imputation,  especially  at  a time  when  a 
Bill  w:is  actually  depending  for  dividing 
the  capital  of  this  Company,  three-fourths 
into  annuities,  and  leaving  the  remaining 
quarter  to  be  a trading  stock,  with  a large 
debt  and  demands  upon  it  unliquidated, 
and  the  value  of  it  consequently  unknown ; 
which,  should  it  pass  into  a law,  will,  in  all 
probability,  promote  and  encourage  the 
infamous  practice  of  stockjobbing,  to  the 
ruin  of  great  numbers  of  his  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects. 

6.  “ Because  the  other  House  have  fre- 
quently appointed  Commissioners  to  inspect 
the  public  accounts  during  the  interval  of 
Parliament,  as  the  only  practicable  method 
of  arriving  at  any  knowledge  in  such  af- 
fairs ; a method,  indeed,  too  much  disused 
of  late  years : we  therefore  apprehend,  that 
no  just  objection  either  was  or  could  be 
made  to  a Committee,  which  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, cannot  be  of  any  prejudice  to  the 
Company,  and,  being  confined  to  a par- 
ticular inquiry,  can  give  no  grounds  ot  ap- 
prehension to  any  but  those  who  are  afraid 
it  may  lead  to  farther  discoveries  of  iniqui- 
tous contracts  and  corrupt  bargains,  in  the 
settlement  and  transactions  of  this  Com- 
pany since  the  year  1720,  which  some 
persons  have  endeavoured  with  so  much 
industry  to  conceal. 

7.  “ Because  we  think  it  highly  expe- 
dient, at  this  time,  to  vindicate  the  public 
loith  of  the  nation,  lest  foreigners  should 
be  induced,  by  the  many  instances  of  fraud 
and  corruption  which  have  been  of  late  dis- 
covered in  other  corporations,  suddenly  to 
draw  their  effects  out  of  our  funds,  and 
thereby  totally  destroy  public  credit,  and 
plunge’  us  into  inextricable  difficulties. 

8.  “ Because  the  arts  made  use  of  to 


divert  us  from  our  duty,  and  to  defeat  this 
inquiry,  give  us  reasons  to  prosecute  it 
with  fresh  vigour  ; for  impunity  of  guilt 
(if  aiy  such  Sieve  be)  is  the  strongest  en- 
couragement to  the  repetition  of  the  same 
practices  in  future  times,  by  chalking  our 
a safe  method  of  committing  the  most  fla- 
gitious frauds  under  the  protection  of  some 
corrupt  and  all-skreening  minister. 

9.  “ For  these  reasons  we  think  our- 
selves under  an  indispensable  obligation  to 
vindicate  our  own  honour,  by  leaving  our 
testimonies  in  the  journals  of  this  House, 
that  we  are  not  under  the  influence  of  any 
man  whatsoever,  whose  safety  may  depend 
on  the  protection  of  fraud  and  corruption ; 
and  that  we  entered  upon  this  inquiry  with 
a sincere  and  just  design  of  going  to  the 
bottom  of  the  evil,  and  applying  to  it  the 

most  proper  and  effectual  remedies. 

( Signed, J Bedford,  Strafford,  Bathurst, 
Litchfield,  Suffolk,  Shaftesbury, 
Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  Cra- 
ven, Tweedale,  Cobhnm,  Coventry, 
Stair,  Moutrosfe,  Bridgewater,  Tha- 
net,  Chesterfield,  Carteret,  Berk- 
shire, Bruce,  Marchmont,  Masham, 
Gower.” 

Report  from  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  appointed  Tty 
INQUIRE  INTO  THE  FRAUDS  AND  ABUSES 
in  the  Customs.]  June  7.  Sir  John 
Cope,  according  to  order,  reported  from 
the  Committee  * appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Frauds,  and  Abuses  in  the  Customs ; 
to  the  prejudice  of  trade,  and  diminution 
of  the  revenue ; that  the  Committee  had 
agreed  upon  a Report  of  their  proceedings, 
which  they  had  directed  him  to  make  ; and 
he  read  the  Report  in  his  place  ; and 
afterwards  delivered  it  in  at  the  clerk’s 
table.  And  the  said  Report  was  read,  as 
follows : 

The  REPORT  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Frauds  and 
Abuses  in  the  CUSTOMS,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Trade,  and  Diminution  of 
the  Revenue. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  inquire' 
into  the  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  Customs, 
to  the  prejudice  of  trade,  and  diminution 
of  the  revenue,  have  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  diligence  in  the  said  inquiry  ; but 
it  is  with  concern  they  observe,  that  the 


* See  p.  10. 
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fraud*  and  abuses  in  the  Customs  are,  as 
appears  by  the  several  Papers  and  Accounts 
laid  before  them,  and  the  several  informa- 
tions they  have  received,  so  very  exten- 
sive, and  in  so  many  branches  of  the 
revenue,  that  your  Committee  are  sensible 
the  shortness  of  the  session  will  not  allow 
them  to  lay  before  this  House  so  complete 
a report,  as  they  might  otherwise  have 
done  ; however  they  thought  it  their  duty 
to  acquaint  the  House  with  their  proceed- 
ings as  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  go. 

Your  Committee  found  it  necessary,  to 
avoid  confusion,  to  proceed  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  frauds  committed  in  each 
branch  of  the  revenue,  singly ; and,  on 
examining  the  several  papers  referred  to 
them  by  the  House,  they  observed,  they 
chiefly  related  to  the  frauds  committed 
in  the  Tobacco  trade ; and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  on 
that  branch  ; to  which  they  had  likewise 
other  inducements,  arising  from  the  great 
importance  of  this  trade  to  the  nation,  the 
greatness  of  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  by  the 
extensiveness  of  the  frauds,  and  the  com- 
laints  of  the  planters  in  Virginia,  of  the 
ardships  they  labour  under,  even  to  the 
hazard  of  their  utter  ruin,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  intire  loss  of  this  commerce, 
«o  highly  beneficial  to  this  kingdom. 

In  order  to  make  the  following  Report 
more  intelligible  to  the  House,  your  Com- 
mittee think  it  necessary  to  give  a particu- 
lar account,  in  what  manner  the  present 
duties  on  tobacco  are  collected,  and  how 
the  ships  are  guarded  from  their  arrival  in 
port  till  they  are  discharged  at  the  key. 

The  present  duty  on  tobacco,  as  settled 
by  the  act  9 Geo.  I,  cap.  21,  intituled, 

‘ An  Act  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  put 
‘ the  customs  of  Great  Britain  under  the 

* management  of  one  or  more  commissions, 

* and  for  better  securing  and  ascertaining 

* the  duties  on  tobacco,  and  to  prevent 

* frauds  in  exporting  tobacco  and  other 
‘ goods  and  merchandizes,  or  carrying  the 

* same  coastwise,’  is  6d.  one-third  of  a penny 
per  pound  ; \d.  whereof  being  the  old  sub- 
sidy, is  to  be  paid  down  in  money  at  im- 
portation, deducting  25  per  cent  on  such 
payment,  fifteen  per  cent  thereof,  in  lieu 
of  all  former  allowances,  and  ten  per  cent 
for  prompt  payment : the  remaining  duties 
of  5d.  one-third  of  a penny,  may  be  either 
paid  in  ready  money,  or  secured  by  bond, 
at  the  option  of  the  importer ; if  paid  down 
in  ready  money,  25  per  cent  is  deducted, 
as  on  the  old  subsidy,  but  if  secured  by 
bond,  onlyriJ4^at<^ili Afflkjfiliecasae  affliy  < 


bogheads  of  tobacco  have  received  damage 
in  the  voyage,  such  damaged  tobacco,  at 
the  request  of  the  importer,  may  be  cut  off, 
and  pays  no  duty;  and  the  importer  is 
allowed  \d.  por  pound  for  the  same,  such 
allowance  not  to  exceed  30s.  on  one  hogs- 
head. 

All  which  said  duties  are  drawn  back, 
and  bonds  discharged  on  exportation  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  herein  after 
mentioned,  under  that  head. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  tobacco  being 
landed  in  the  port  of  London,  without 
paying  or  seeming  the  said  duties,  the 
slaps  are  guarded  by  sloops  and  boats,  ap- 

Sointed  at  proper  stations,  for  that  purpose 
■om  Rye  through  the  Downs  to  Graves- 
end, and  in  their  passage  are  boarded  by 
die  tide  surveyors  at  Deal  and  Ramsgate  : 
at  Gravesend,  die  tide  surveyors  board 
them,  and  place  four  tidesmen,  at  least,  on 
each  ship  ; and  in  their  passage  up  the 
river,  they  are  visited  by  die  several 
officers  stationed  for  diat  purpose,  and  by 
die  dde  surveyors,  who  take  an  account  of 
the  ship  and  mastersname,  the  loading,  and 
from  whence  she  came  : all  these  officers 
are  to  search  for  any  loose  tobacco,  in 
order  to  seize  it. 

When  a ship  comes  to  her  mooring*, 
which  is  usually  at  a distance  from  the  key, 
on  account  of  the  great  burthen  of  a 
tobacco  ship,  the  master  declares,  on  oath, 
before  the  proper  officers  of  the  customs, 
the  contents  of  his  loading,  and  to  whom 
consigned,  with  other  particulars. 

After  the  .master’s  report  is  made,  the 
merchant  makes  his  entry,  wherein  are  de- 
scribed the  package,  marks,  and  numbers 
of  the  hogsheads  he  intends  to  land ; and 
pays,  or  gives  bond  for  die  duties  of  such  j 
a quantity  of  pounds  weight  of  tobacco,  as 
he  estimates  those  hogsheads  may  contain ; 
and  a warrant  is  sent  to  the  land  waiters 
accordingly ; and  when  a number  of  hogs- 
heads are  landed  of  weight  equal  to  the 
entry,  a stop  is  to  be  put  by  the  land 
waiters  to  the  landing  any  more  hogsheads,  | 
though  mentioned  in  the  warrant,  until  ) 
die  importer  has  made  a further  entry,  and 
paid  or  secured  die  duties  as  aforesaid; 
and  so  from  time  to  time,  till  the  whole 
cargo  is  landed  : and  if,  on  die  last  entry, 
there  should  be  a small  excess  of  weight, 
after  the  usual  allowances  for  draught  and 
samples,  die  importer  is  admitted  to  make 
what  is  called  a post  entry. 

Two  of  the  land  waiters,  employed  at 
the  key  where  the  Tobacco  is  to  be  landed, 
taroi,:appemtedi:,to  :defefiS  ;iea(:h  ship,  who 
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send  an  order  in  writing  to  the  tidesmen 
on  board,  to  permit  such  hogsheads  as  the 
merchant  lias  entered,  to  be  brought  up  in 
a lighter  to  the  key,  on  which  lighter  one 
tidesman  is  always  boarded,  who  brings  a 
note  to  the  land  waiter  from  the  tidesman 
on  board  the  ship,  of’  the  marks  and  num- 
bers of  such  hogheads  as  are  sent  in  each 
lighter,  as  entered  in  a book  kept  by  him 
for  that  purpose. 

When  the  Tobacco  is  landed,  each  hog- 
shead is  stripped,  and  the  Tobacco  put  into 
the  scale  in  order  to  be  weighed  by  sworn 
weighers,  who  declare  the  weights  to  the 
land  waiters  attending,  which  each  land 
waiter  enters  in  his  own  book  prepared 
with  different  columns  for  that  purpose, 
containing  the  planter’s  mark  and  number, 
the  new  number  put  on  the  hogshead 
when  landed,  and  the  weight  of  each  hog- 
shead, and  a blank  column  is  left  in  order 
to  enter  the  weight  of  any  Tobacco  which 
may  be  cut  off  as  damaged. 

The  surveyors,  at  their  several  stations, 
are  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  land 
waiters,  at  the  delivery  ot  these  and  all 
other  ships  on  each  key,  and  to  see  that 
there  are  two  land  waiters,  at  least,  to  each 
ship,  and  that  they  do  their  duty ; and,  if 
they  see  occasion,  they  are  to  cause  die 
hogsheads  to  be  re-weighed,  and  to  be  care- 
ful that  no  more  be  landed  than  entered. 

When  the  Tobacco  is  landed,  the  re- 
port of  the  master,  the  entry  of  the  im- 
rter,  the  book  kept  by  the  tidesman  on 
ard,  and  the  land  waiters  books,  as  soon 
as  they  are  made  up,  are  examined  and 
compared  by  the  jerquer. 

And  bv  a late  law  passed  in  Virginia, 
the  weights  of  the  hogsheads  are  to  be 
taken  at  shipping  off  there,  and  authentic 
duplicates  to  be  transmitted  hither,  which 
are  likewise  compared  by  the  jerquer  with 
the  entries  and  weights  at  importation. 
The  like  care  is  also  taken,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, in  the  several  out  ports. 

[Notwithstanding  which  methods,  your 
Committee  have  full  proof  that  very  noto- 
rious frauds  have  been,  and  still  are,  com- 
mitted on  the  importation  of  Tobacco. 

These  frauds  appear  to  your  Committee, 
m general,  from  the  observations  they  have 
made  on  the  several  accounts  and  other 
papers  referred  to  them  by  this  House,  by 
others  which  they  have  since  called  for 
I from  the  Custom  House  and  the  board  of 
trade,  and  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
I 5>r  John  Randolph,  Mr.  Gilbert  Higgin- 
*'*".>  Mr.  Edward  Randolph,  Mr.  Bryan 
mlpot,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hymn,  and  this  ] 


general  evidence  is  fully  confirmed  by  par- 
ticular instances,  which  have  been  "disco- 
vered, andwhich  are  undermentioned. 

The  principal  fraud  committed  at  im- 
portation is,  the  setting  down  in  the  land 
waiter’s  book,  by  which  the  duty  is  com- 
puted and  paid,  less  weights  than  the  seve- 
ral hogsheads  imported  do  really  weigh ; 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  complaints 
made  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  in  the 
year  1721,  as  appears  by  a letter  sent  by 
them  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs, 
at  that  time,  relating  to  the  frauds  at  Glas- 
gow : this  arises  by  the  connivance,  or  cor- 
ruption, of  the  officers,  and  which  it  has 
not  hitherto  been  possible  to  put  a stop  to, 
although  every  officer  has  been  dismissed, 
and  never  restored,  when  any  discovery 
has  been  made ; and  many  of  them  pro- 
secuted for  the  penalty  of  their  bonds,  where' 
sufficient  legal  evidence  could  be  had  for 
that  purpose.  Yet  the  advantage  to  the 
unfair  traders,  by  this  fraud,  is  so  great, 
and  they  are  enabled  thereby  to  give  such 
large  gratuities  to  the  officers,  who  are  their 
confederates,  out  of  their  unjust  gains  from 
the  revenue,  as  several  of  the  officers  have 
not  been  able  to  resist,  notwithstanding  the 
hazard  they  run. 

In  order  to  discover  this  fraud  in  general, 
your  Committee  endeavoured  to  find  out, 
in  the  best  manner  they  could,  what  the 
real  weights  of  the  hogsheads  usually'  have 
been,  at  a medium,  for  a long  course  of 
years,  in  the  plantations ; and  what  might 
reasonably  be  allowed  for  waste  in  the 
voyage,  before  they  came  to  be  weighed  at 
the  Custom  House.  Sir  John  Randolph, 
who  was  bom  in  Virginia,  where  he  lived 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  and  since  the 
year  1720,  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
Tobacco  trade,  and  who  was  lately  sent 
over  by  the  assembly  of  Virginia  to  re- 
present the  grievances  the  planters  labour 
under,  being  examined,  acquainted  your 
Committee,  that  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
plaints they  have,  is  the  unaccountable 
difference  m the  weight  of  the  hogsheads 
there,  and  at  the  scale  in  England.  The 
Committee  inquired  of  him  what  the  usual 
weights  were  in  Virginia:  and  he  ac- 
quainted them  that  the  usual  weights  were, 
at  present,  from  800  to  950  pounds,  and 
that  he  believed  they  have  weighed  as  much 
or  rather  more  from  the  year  1715  to  this 
time,  for  reasons  which  appear  in  his  exa- 
mination : that theutmostallowance, which 
he  ever  heard  computed,  as  what  might 
reasonably  be  made  for  waste,  is  8 pounds 
on  every  hundred  weight ; but  that  hedoes 
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not  believe  it  can  be  so  much,  having  late-  | 
ly  had  an  account  of  his  own  from  Bristol,  ' 
where  he  finds  a waste  of  no  more  than  1.5 
poundsonuhogshead,  which,  on 800  pounds 
weight  (which  he  informed  your  Commit- 
tee thosehogsheadsinthat  account  weighed 
one  with  another)  is  less  than  two  pounds 
per  hundred,  and  others  who  have  been 
exact  in  weighing,  are  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  has  known  the 
difference  in  the  factor’s  accounts  with  the 
lanters,  to  he  200  pounds  weight  on  a 
ogshead. 

That  the  hogsheads  weigh  upwards  of 
800  pounds  weight,  was  fully  confirmed 
by  the  manifests  received  from  Virginia 
since  May  last. 

It  was  impossible  for  your  Committee  to 
have  so  full  evidence  as  to  the  weights  of 
Maryland  tobacco,  no  manifests  of  weights 
being  sent  from  thence ; but  it  appears 
-strongly  by  living  witnesses  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  hogsheads  imported 
from  Maryland  do  really  weigh,  at  a me- 
dium, upwards  of  700  pounds  weight; 
which  accounts  of  the  several  weights 
appeared  to  be  as  above  stated,  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Iiigginson,  who  has  been 
concerned  19  years  in  the  tobacco  trade, 

7 years  as  an  apprentice,  and  12  years  in 
extensive  dealing  on  his  own  account,  and  I 
who  confesses  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  frauds  and  abuses,  both  in  impor- 
tation and  exportation  of  tobacco ; from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Randolph,  who  has 
been  concerned  in  this  trade  tor  21  years, 
13  of  them  as  a merchant  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  very  great  business,  who 
acknowledges  himself  likewise  well  ac- 
uainted  with  these  frauds ; from  the  evi- 
ence  of  Mr.  Philpot,  who  has  been  con- 
cerned in  the  trade  for  some  time,  and  has 
himself  discovered  several  particular  in- 
stances of  these  frauds ; from  several  bills 
of  parcels ; and  from  the  accounts  of  sales 
between  the  factors  and  planters,  which 
have  been  laid  before  your  Committee  and 
from  many  entries  in  the  land  waiters’ 
books  of  cargoes  both  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  consigned  to  merchants  not 
suspected  of  any  fraud : but  on  examina- 
tion of  the  weights  by  which  the  duties 
have  been  paid,  they  appear  far  short  of 
the  weights  above  mentioned,  by  which 
the  loss  to  the  revenue  must  have  been 
very  considerable,  besides  what  has  arisen 
from  the  frauds  committed  at  exportation, 
and  also  from  all  the  qantities  of  tobacco 
which  have  been  relanded,  run,  or  any 
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without  payment  of  duty. 


ihe  nature  and  extent  ot  the  frauds 
and  abuses  at  importation  are  confirmed 
by  particular  instances  of  frauds,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  June  1727,  John  Midford 
imported  in  the  William  and 
Jane,  from  Virginia,  301  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  the  weight  of 
which,  as  taken  in  the  land  wai- 
ters book,  by  which  the  duty  lb.  wt. 
was  charged  amounted  to  - 199,257 
The  true  weights  taken  by  the 
Husband  (who  was  Midford’s 
son)  on  loose  slips  of  paper, 
pasted  into  his  private  book,  and 
which  are  confirmed  by  the  ac- 
counts of  sales  between  him  and 
the  planter,  as  appears  by  Mid- 
ford’s  books  now  m the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown,  and  which 
have  been  produced  to  your  com- 
mittee, are  230,150 

Difference  - 30,893  I 
The  duty  whereof  was  lost  to  the  crown.  I 
It  likewise  appeared  in  his  cash  book,  I 
tliat  money  was  paid  to  the  land  wai-  I 
ters  by  whom  the  account  was  taken,  I 
who  were  both  dismissed  on  this  disco-  ! 
very. 

By  an  account  of  sales,  in  the 
year  1729,  delivered  to  a planter 
of  Maryland,  a copy  of  which 
has  been  laid  before  your  Com- 
mittee, and  is  mentioned  in  Mr. 

Higginson’s  examination ; it  ap- 
pears, on  comparing  it  with  the 
land  waiter’s  book  wherein  the 
entry  is  made  at  importation, 
that  the  weights  of  17  hogsheads, 
as  taken,  taken  in  the  said  book,  lb.  wt.  | 
amount  only  to  8,961  1 

Whereas  the  real  weights  of 
the  same  hogsheads,  as  by  the 
account  of  sales  were  - - 12,334  j 

Difference  - 3,373  j 

The  duty  whereof  was  lost  to  the  crown,  j 
Your  Committee  observe  that  the  me-  I 
dium  of  355  hogsheads,  imported  in  the  • 
same  ship,  and  of  which  these  17  were 
part,  were  extremely  low,  being  no  more 
than  5211b.  wt.  from  whence  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  like  fraud,  was  ( 
committed  in  the  whole  parcel,  though  it  j 
is  difficult  to  obtain  any  proof  thereof,  one  j 
of  the  land  waiters  who  had  the  care 
of  this  ship  is  dead,  and  the  other  has 
lately  been  dismissed,  being  concerned  j 
of  to- 
bacco. 
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By  another  account  of  sales, 
delivered  to  a planter  of  Vir- 
ginia, a copy  of  which  was  lately 
laid  before  your  Committee  by 
Mr.  Higginson,  it  appears  that 
4 hogsheads,  contained  in  the 
said  account  of  sales,  on  com- 
paring them  with  the  land  wai- 
ters’ book,  were  charged  in  the 
6aid  book,  as  amounting  to  no  lb.  wt. 
more  than  ...  2,559 

Whereas  the  real  weights,  as 
by  tlie  account  of  sales,  were,  - 3,042 


Difference  - 483 

In  these  4 hogsheads ; the  duty  where- 
of was  lost  to  the  crown. 

Your  Committee  observe,  that  most  of 
the  other  hogsheads,  contained  in  the 
said  account  of  sales,  were  cut  at  the  entry, 
as  partly  damaged,  for  which  no  duty  is 
paid,  in  order  to  which  cutting,  the  at- 
tendance of  other  officers  is  necessarily 
required,  and  therefore  not  so  liable  to 
fraud.  It  is  further  observable,  that  209 
hogsheads  were  imported  in  this  ship, 
and  entered  by  the  same  merchant  by 
whom  this  account  was  made  up  ; such  of 
them  as  were  not  cut,  as  damaged,  appear 
to  be  entered  considerably  lighter  than 
those  which  were  cut,  adding  the  weight 
of  the  damaged  tobacco  cut  oft',  to  the  re- 
maining weight  as  entered,  (which  corro- 
borates the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson, relating  to  the  account  of  sales  for 
the  4 hogsheads  abovementioned,)  and 
likewise  very  much  lighter  than  the  hogs- 
heads imported  by  another  merchant,  in 
the  same  ship ; all  which  appears  on  exa- 
mining the  land  waiter’s  book : one  of  the 
land  waiters  employed  in  the  delivery  of 
this  ship  is  since'  dead,  and  the  other  has 
been  dismissed  for  being  concerned  in 
the  like  frauds,  in  the  importation  of  to- 
bacco. 

Mr.  Randolph  acquainted  your  Com- 
mittee with  a fraud  since  1726,  by  short 
weights  at  entry  of  4S5  hogsheads  of 
Maryland  tobacco,  whereby  the  merchant 
got  SO  hogsheads  clear  of  duty,  after  dis- 
charging all  his  bonds  for  that  entry, 
which  hogsheads  he  had  in  his  own  ware- 
house, and  they  weighed  one  with  another 
7001b.  each. 

It  appears  by  Mr.  Pbilpot’s  examina- 
tion, that  another  fraud  was  committed  in 
September  1731,  which  he,  having  dis- 
covered, went  to  the  merchant,  who  gave 
‘am  100  guineas  to  conceal  it,  which  he 
did  at  that  thus,  which  prevented  the  ob- 
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taining  sufficient  proofs  for  a prosecution, 
but  since  that  he  has  paid  the  100  gui- 
neas to  the  collector  of  the  customs,  and 
made  this  discovery,  and  on  inspecting 
the  land  waiter’s  books,  the  weights  of  this 
whole  cargo  appear  exceeding  light. 

On  examining  several  of  the  land  waiters 
books,  there  appears  very  great  reason  to 
suspect  numerous  frauds  of  this  nature,  by 
comparison  of  the  different  weights  of  the 
same  merchant’s  Tobacco  entered  by  diffe- 
rent land  waiters,  and  of  cargoes  consigned 
to  different  merchants  in  the  same  ship, 
and  of  different  years  importations,  with 
the  same  planters  marks;  which  your 
Committee  only  mention,  as  a confirma- 
tion of  the  extensiveness  of  the  fraud,  and 
of  the  various  methods  by  which  it  has 
been  committed. 

In  order  to  which,  it  has  been  usual  for 
the  unfair  traders  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  particular  land  waiters  in  whom, 
they  could  confide,  either  by  encouraging 
them  to  expect  a gratuity,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  merchant,  or  by  a 
specific  agreement  for  a certain  proportion 
of  the  duty  saved  by  their  means,  even  to 
the  amount  of  one  third,  or  one  half,  which 
often  arises  to  a very  great  sum ; and  this 
has  been  done  as  to  some  particular  hog- 
sheads in  an  entry,  when  only  one  of  the 
land  waiters  has  been  in  the  secret,  by 
artful  contrivances  to  call  away  the  other 
laud  waiter  during  the  delivery  of  the  ship, 
who  either  makes  up  his  book  in  confor- 
mity with  his  partners,  or  leaves  it  in  the 
hands  of  another  who  is  in  confederacy 
during  his  absence;  and  notice  is  fre- 
quently given,  to  prevent  discoveries  on 
the  approach  of  the  land  surveyor  to  in- 
spect; and  as  the  surveyors  sometimes 
cause  the  hogsheads  to  be  reweighed  which 
have  passed  the  scale,  the  land  waiter  takes 
dov.-n  the  real  weights  on  loose  papers,  in 
order  to  shew  to  the  surveyor  till  the 
hogsheads  are  carried  off  the  keys  ( wliich 
are  industriously  hurried  away)  2nd  then 
they  enter  the  short  weight  in  their  books, 
on  which  entry  the  payment  of  the  duty 
intirely  depends. 

Some  of  the  weighers  have  been  like- 
wise concerned  in  this  fraud  at  importa- 
tion, by  calling  out  short  weights;  but  this 
can  only  be  to  a small  degree,  without  the 
connivance  of  the  land  waiters,  since  it.  is 
part  of  their  duty  to  examine  the  weights 
in  the  scale. 

At  the  taking  the  weights  the  mer- 
chant’s agent  usually  attends,. who  is  called 
the  husband  of  the  ship,  and  keeps  a book 
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of  the  same  nature  with  the  land  waiters ; 
he  and  the  land  waiters  meet  together  in 
order  to  make  their  books  correspond,  and 
any  difference  is  adjusted  by  the  agree- 
ment of  any  two  accounts,  which  is  ano- 
ther artifice  made  use  of  where  but  one 
land  waiter  is  concerned  in  the  fraud;  and 
when  a land  waiter  is  cautious  for  his  own 
sake,  and  unwilling  to  trust  an  agent  or 
husband  of  the  merchant,  the  merchant 
sometimes  acts  as  husband  himself,  and 
sometimes  leaves  the  delivery  of  the  ship 
solely  to  the  land  waiter  in  whom  he  con- 
fides. 

The  traders  concerned  in  these  frauds, 
among  other  arts,  often  suffered  their  ships 
to  lie  several  days,  without  making  an 
entry,  till  the  land  waiters  they  rely  on 
happened  to  be  stationed  at  the  key  where 
they  intended  to  unload. 

Before  your  Committee  enter  upon  the 
particulars  of  the  frauds  committed  at  ex- 
portation, they  think  it  necessary  to  give  a 
short  account  of  the  methods  used  in  order 
to  obtain  a debenture,  for  the  draw- 
back of  the  duty  paid,  and  discharge  of 
the  bonds  given  at  importation. 

First  the  importer,  or  his  agent,  brings  a 
note  expressing  the  number  of  pounds  in- 
tended to  be  shipped,  specifying  the  time 
when,  in  what  ship,  and  from  whence  im- 
ported ; upon  which  the  collector  inwards 
gives  him  a certificate  of  the  paying  or 
securing  the  duties,  which  is  likewise 
sworn  to  by  the  merchant  or  his  agent ; on 
producing  such  certificate  so  sworn  to,  the 
collector  outwards  gives  him  a cocquet  or 
Warrant  for  shipping,  on  the  back  of  which 
cocquet  the  merchant  is  to  indorse  the 
weight  of  each  hogshead  intended  to  be 
exported. 

When  the  Tobacco  is  brought  to  be 
shipped,  the  cocquet  is  delivered  by  the 
merchant  to  the  searchers,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  that  the  endorsements  are  right,  and 
in  case  they  appeal-  otherwise  the  Tobacco 
is  forfeited ; but  your  Committee  observe, 
the  practice  has  been  to  weigh  a few 
hogsheads,  only,  on  each  exportation,  and 
in  case  the  weights  of  those  appear  to  be 
right,  to  suffer  the  remainder  to  be  shipped, 
according  to  the  indorsement;  which  prac- 
tice has  been  introduced  in  ease  of  the 
merchant,  and  dispatch  of  business,  but 
has  given  opportunity  for  considerable 
frauds ; after  the  Tobacco  is  shipped,  a 
debenture  is  made  out  in  pursuance  of  the 
former  certificate,  for  such  a quantity  as 
the  searchers  certify  thereon  to  have  been 
put  on  bOardjitictbe  psfymto'  MfclwrfNihe’' 


exporter  is  intitled  within  a month  after 
the  ship  is  sailed. 

Some  of  the  frauds  at  exportation,  in  , 
order  to  obtain  debentures,  which  the 
exporters  are  not  legally  intitled  unto,  are, 
by  shipping  corrupt  or  damaged  Tobacco, 
mixed  with  dirt,  rubbish  and  sand,  and  by  I 
shipping  stalks  alone,  stripped  from  the 
leaf,  which  by  Act  of  Parliament  are  to 
receive  no  drawback. 

The  particulars  of  these  Frauds  your 
Committee  forbear  to  mention,  as  wanting 
no  explanation,  and  will  appear  in  the-  re-  i 
turns  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  customs  I 

and  their  solicitors,  which  have  been  laid  I 
before  the  House,  and  since  referred  to  this  I 
Committee,  and  in  the  Examinations  an*-  I 
nexed. 

Your  Committee  have  likewise  had  a I 
fraud  given  in  evidence,  by  Thomas  Parr,  I 
esq.  of  Datchet,  which  though  it  be  of  so 
long  standing,  being  committed  in  the  year 
1705,  yet  is  of  such  a nature,  that  it  is  not 
improbable  to  have  been  since  practised. 

The  Fact  was  as  follows : in  the  year 
1704,  or  1705,  he  had  consigned  to  his 
care,  in  Holland,  a quantity  of  Roll 
Tobacco,  by  Mr.  Slyford,  and  Mr.  Taub* 
man,  then  merchants  in  London,  amount-  I 
ing  to  eigiit  or  nine  hundred  hogsheads,  I 
in  each  of  which  rolls  was  contained  a-  I 
piece  of  lead,  of  two  or  three  inches  thick  I 
and  six  or  seven  inches  long,  for  which  | 
they  had  obtained  a drawback  for  the  duty  J 
as  Tobacco. 

The  advantage  arising  to  the  unfair  | 
trader  by  these  several  fraudulent  exporta- 
tions is,  the  discharging  his  bonds  given  at;  || 
importation,  by  which  means  there  re- 
mains in  his  hands  a quantity  of  good  I 
Tobacco  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  trash  I 
and  other  materials  so  exported,  which  he  ] 
sells  for  home  consumption,  without  pay-  ] 
ment  of  any  duty. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  frauds  on  I 
exportation,  and  which  has  been  very  I 
detrimental  to  the  revenue,  is  by  the  un-  I 
fair  traders  indorsing,  on  the  back  of  their  I 
cockets,  considerably  greater  weights  than  ! 
the  hogsheads  actually  contained,  and  by  j 
this  means  discharging  bonds  for  more  I 
than  the  real  exportation,  from  whence  I 
the  like  consequence  must  follow,  that  I 
there  will  remain  in  their  hands  large  I 
quantities  of  Tobacco  for  home  consump-  1 
tion,  without  payment  of  duty  as  aforesaid  ; 
the  nature  of  which  frauds  will  appear  | 
from  the  following  instances. 

Your  Committee  received  an  account  I 
'froto  ihe'C  lifetoev  Heuaby  'of  aii  entry  made 
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the  12th  of  last  month  of  8,084  lb.  weight  v'ember  1731 ; that  the  indorsement  on 
of  roll  Tobacco  for  exportation,  the  cer-  1 the  cocquet,  which  was  made  by  Mr. 
tilicate  of  importation  and  payment  of  Peele,  or  his  Servant,  in  order  to  receive 
duties  being  in  the  name  of  Mr.  William  the  debenture,  exceeded  the  real  weights 
Black,  John  Cox  being  the  exporter ; but  actually  shipped  by  8,2S.‘ilb.  weight  To- 
on examination  there  appeared  to  be  no  bacco,  so  that  the  total  of  pounds  weight, 
more  than  6,8251b.  weight,  which  is  1,2591b.  on  which  the  duty  would  have  been  gained 
weight  less  than  the  indorsement ; upon  by  this  fraud,  had  not  the  discharge  of 
which  the  whole  quantity  was  seized,  and  the  bonds  been  stopped  on  this  dis- 
I is  ordered  to  be  prosecuted.  covery,  amounts  to  21,580  pounds  To- 

Your  Committee  on  this  sent  for  Mr.  bacco. 

Black,  in  order  to  inquire  into  this  fact,  The  several  Facts  abovementioned  ap- 
• who  on  his  examination  acquainted  your  pear  to  your  Committee  from  the  following 
Committee,  that  Mr.  Cox  the  manufac-  examination.  Your  Committee  thought  it 
turer  came  to  his  brother  to  desire  an  en-  proper  to  send  for  the  said  Mr.  Hyain,  a 
try  for  this  quantity  of  Tobacco ; upon  merchant  of  good  credit,  and  considerably 
which  his  brother  gave  him  one  without  concerned  in  the  Tobacco  trade,  who  ac- 
examining  the  Bill  of  Parcels,  by  which  cordingly  appeared,  and  on  examination 
the  Tobacco  was  sold  to  Cox;  that  he  gave  your  Committee  a full  account,  as 
believes  his  brother  gave  him  the  oldest  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  of  this  whole 
entry  that  appeared  in  his  book;  and  transaction,  in  the  fraudulent  part  of  which 
i that  it  is  the  general  practice,  on  any  he  appeared  not  to  have  the  least  concern ; 

' exportation,  to  take  such  oldest  entry,  in  and  being  likewise  examined  as  to  other 
order  to  discharge  the  bonds  given  thereon,  particulars  relating  to  the  trade  in  general, 
and  that  it  is  not  understood  to  be  neces-  gave  your  Committee  material  informations 
sary  to  export  the  individual  Tobacco,  with  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  candour, 
neither  by  the  merchants,  nor  the  officers.  He  acknowledged  the  having  purchased 
Your  Committee  think  it  their  duty  to  be  of  Mr.  Peele  the  said  200  hogsheads  of 
very  particular  in  the  account  of  the  fol-  Tobacco  in  October  last;  that  lie  liimself 
lowing  fraud,  mentioned  in  one  of  the  attended  at  the  scale,  when  delivered  to 
solicitors  accounts  of  frauds  annexed  to  him,  and  they  were  sent  directly  to  the 
the  return  of  the  commissioners  of  the  cus-  key ; and  being  asked  as  to  the  weights, 
toms  delivered  to  the  House,  and  since  he  produced  his  bill  of  parcels,  which  ha 
referred  to  this  Committee,  which  might  attested  to  contain  the  real  weights,  and 
I have  been  inserted  under  the  head  of  im-  left  a copy  thereof  with  the  Committee. 
| portation ; but  as  in  this  single  instance  are  Being  asked,  as  to  the  species  of  Tobacco 
contained  almost  every,  considerable  abuse  and  when  it  was  imported,  he  acquainted 
| in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  they  chose  your  Committee  that  it  was  Maryland  To- 
[ to  defer  it  to  this  place,  that  the  House  bacco,  and  of  a late  importation,  having 

(may  see  at  one  view  in  what  manner  these  given  a price  for  it  as  new  Tobacco,  which 
frauds  are  committed ; the  fact  is  as  fol-  was  more  than  he  would  have  given  for  old, 
lows.  the  difference  of  which  is  easily  discerned 

I In  September  1732,  Mr.  John  Peele  by  persons  skilled  in  that  trade ; that  he  is 
j entered  in  the  James  and  Mary,  from  fully  convinced  that  almost  all  the  said  200 
1 Maryland,  310  hogsheads  of  Tobacco,  for  hogsheads  were  a part  of  the  310  imported 

I which  he  paid  the  duty  in  ready  money,  in  the  James  and  Mary  as  aforesaid,  having 
near  200  hogsheads  of  which  he  sold  in  compared  the  marks  and  numbers  of  those 
October  following  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hyam,  he  bought  with  the  marks  and  numbers  in 
for  exportation,  and  they  were  accord-  the  land  waiters  book  taken  at  the  delivery 
1 ingly  exported  immediately  on  delivery : of  the  said  James  and  Mary ; which  book 

I It  appears  on  these  200  hogsheads,  that  was  produced  to  him  at  the  Committee, 
the  duties  paid  at  importation  according  and  upon  comparison  of  the  real  weights, 
to  the  weights  in  the  land  waiters  hooks,  as  bought  by  him  with  the  weights  in  the 
were  short  of  the  real  weights  by  13,292  said  book  by  which  the  duty  was  paid,  it 
pounds  of  Tobacco ; it  likewise  appears  appeared  that  many  of  the  hogsheads  were 
on  exportation,  that  the  certificate  sworn  entered  lib.  weight  and  upwards  short  of 
to  by  William  Cameron  for  Mr.  Peele,  their  real  weights,  and  on  comparing  the 
in  order  to  obtain  debentures,  was  to  real  weights  with  the  indorsement  on  the 
discharge  bonds  given  on  a former  entry  cocket  at  exportation,  a copy  of  which  was 
•or  Virginia  Tobacco  imported  in  No-  likewise  produced  to  him  by  the  Commit- 
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tee,  it  appeared  that  several  of  the  hogs- 
heads were  indorsed  thereon  as  weighing 
21b.  and  31b.  weight  and  upwards  more 
than  the  real  weights. 

It  further  appeared  to  the  Committee 
that  he  was  no  way  concerned  in  the 
entry  outwards,  Mr.  P^ele  having  (at  his 
own  request)acted  by  commission  from 
him,  which  appears  by  the  oath  on  the 
certificate  and  on  the  debentures,  whicli  is 
frequently  the  practice,  the  seller  being  to 
run  all  risques  till  the  Tobacco  is  actually 
on  board,  when  such  Tobacco  is  sold  (at 
what  is  ciled  the  short  price)  for  expor- 
tation. 

Being  asked  whether  any  of  the  hogs- 
heads bought  by  him  were  repacked, 
wlu'ch  is  the  only  excuse  that  can  possibly 
be  made  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  the 
fraud  at  exportation,  he  assured  your 
Committee  he  was  confident  none  of  them 
were,  if  any  of  them  had  he  would  not 
have  taken  them,  and  should  have  seen  it 
at  the  scale,  it  being  easily  discerned  on 
breaking  up  the  hogshead  to  draw  the 
second  sample,  which  is  always  done  at 
weighing  them  off  to  the  purchaser. 

On  this  discovery  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  have  ordered  a stop  to  be  put 
to  the  discharge  of  the  bonds,  and  have 
dismissed  the  land  waiters  employed  in 
the  delivery  of  the  James  and  Mary 
aforesaid. 

This  allegation  of  the  hogsheads  being 
repacked  before  exportation,  is  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  for  what  has  appeared  to  your 
Committee,  that  the  hogsheads  at  expor- 
tation are  generally  heavier  than  the  hogs- 
heads at  importation,  and  Mr.  Black  on 
examination  alleged  it  was  often  the  prac- 
tice to  repack ; but  on  examining  Mr. 
Hyam,  he  acquainted  your  Committee 
that  he  thought  the  contrary  from  his  own 
experience,  particularly  as  to  Ororioko 
Tobacco,  that  he  never  repacked  any  of 
his  own,  excepting  the  packing  of  the 
samples  he  had  drawn,  or  where  a small 
quantity  might  be  wanting  to  complete  an 
entry  outwards. 

That  he  had  the  like  reason  to  believe 
it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  trade  in 
general,  having  bought  great  quantities  of 
other  persons,  in  order  for  exportation, 
which  were  never  repacked,  and  particu- 
larly of  Mr.  Black,  none  of  which  were 
repacked  to  the  best  of  his  memory  and 
belief,  and  thinks  the  importers  do  not 
repack  where  they  export  themselves, 
unless  in  the  abovementioned  cases,  and 


rahle  damage,  the  repacking  being  preju- 
dicial to  the  sale,  as  to  the  value  of  die 
Tobacco. 

He  likewise  informed  your  Committee, 
that  some  small  alteration  in  the  weights 
might  possibly  arise  from  the  difference  of 
the  weather,  either  as  to  increase  or  de- 
crease, but  generally  the  latter,  and  on 
2,387  hogsheads  imported  by  himself 
within  the  last  four  years,  the  decrease  had 
been  11, 8081b.  and  whenever  an  increase 
appears  of  a quarter  of  a hundred  or  up-  | 
wards,  it  is  almost  a demonstration  of  fraud,  , 
and  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  alteration 
of  weather  or  other  accident. 

The  substance  of  this  evidence,  as  to 
the  not  re-packing  Oronoko  tobacco,  is  J 
likewise  confirmed  by  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Philpot,  to  which 
your  Committee  refer. 

Having  gone  through  the  several  frauds 
at  importation,  and  exportation,  your  Com- 
mittee think  it  proper  to  take  notice  of  ano- 
ther Fraud,  whicli,  though  it  bears  some  re- 
lation to  the  exportation,  may  properly  be 
distinguished  by  another  name,  viz.  re-land- 
ing  after  having  obtained  debentures  for 
the  drawback,  which  tobacco  so  relanded 
is  sold  for  home  consumption  under  the 
market  price,  in  prejudice  to  the  fair  trader. 

The  quantities  of  tobacco  which  appear 
to  be  relanded,  from  the  accounts  of  the 
custom  house,  being  only  such  as  have 
been  actually  seized,  or  where  particular 
informations  have  been  given  in  order  to  a 
prosecution  for  the  penalties,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  considerable ; notwith- 
standing which,  your  Committee  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  this  fraud  of  re-land- 
ing has  been  very  extensive,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing evidence. 

First  from  the  returns  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs,  delivered  to  the 
Home,  and  since  referred  to  this  Com-  I 
mittee,  containing  an  Account  of  the  j 
several  informations  they  had  received  of 
re-landing  tobacco,  particularly  from  Dun-  1 
kirk,  ana  the  Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  1 
and  Man. 

In  the  second  place,  from  the  evidence  I 
of  Francis  Menetone,  who  lived  several  I 
years  in  Ostend,  and  was  employed  in 
cutting  and  manufacturing  of  tobacco  im- 
ported thither  from  England,  and  then 
packing  it  up  in  papers  ot  a pound  weight  | 
each,  and  in  bags  of  100  pound  weight, 
which  were  again  put  on  board  English  and 
Irish  vessels  ; from  the  evidence  of  John 
Flanders, 
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and  has  frequently  observed  several  quan- 
tities of  tobacco  imported  into  Ostend  and 
Dunkirk,  and  there  repacked  in  bales  of  100 
pound  weight  each,  and  then  again  put  on 
board  English  and  Irish  vessels  who  waited 
there  for  that  purpose,  and  which  were 
employed  in  re-landing  it  in  England  or 
Ireland  ; particulars  of  which  will  appear 
in  his  examination  hereunto  annexed,  and 
that  this  trade  is  now  principally  carried 
on  at  Dunkirk,  there  being  no  duties  paid 
there  at  landing  or  exporting,  as  there  are 
at  Ostend. 

These  Informations  are  corroborated  by 
an  account  given  your  Committee,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hyam  abovenameti,  that  there  has 
lately  been  considerable  quantities  of  sweet- 
scented  tobacco  exported  to  Dunkirk  (to 
winch  place  he  deals  himself)  which  is  not 
a proper  species  for  that' market,  and  he 
has  reason  to  believe  is  with  design  to  re- 
land it  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and 
that  he  had  information  from  his  corres- 
pondent at  Dunkirk  about  twelve  months 
ago,  of  nine  British  vessels  at  a time, 
taking  in  cargoes  of  tobacco  there. 

The  vessels  employed  in  this  smuggling 
trade,  take  out  clearances  for  the  ports  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  some  other  foreign 
country,  in  order  to  produce,  in  case  they 
are  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  or  Ire- 
land, while  they  are  endeavouring  to  run 
their  cargo. 

The  Method  of  taking  out  clearances 
for  foreign  countries,  is  likewise  frequently 
practised  in  several  of  the  northern  and 
western  ports,  when  the  tobacco  is  in- 
tended to  be  run  in  Ireland,  in  order  to 
obtain  debentures,  which  could  not  be 
received  (if  entered  for  that  kingdom) 
without  producing  a certificate  from  the 
principal  officers  of  the  customs  at  the 
port  where  it  .'s  landed  there ; whereas, 
no  certificate  is  by  law  required  of  the 
landing  in  any  foreign  port ; and  though 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs  have 
frequently  stopped  the  debentures  on  sus- 
picion or  information  of  the  tobacco  being 
clandestinely  landed  in  Ireland,  yet  this 
method  has  been  found  inefiectual’to  put  a 
stop  to  the  fraud,  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence,  which  is  very  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained, as  to  the  landing  there. 

There  have  been  likewise  considerable 
quantities  of  tobacco  run  without  payment 
fit  duty,. which  have  been  seized  and  con- 
demned, amounting  to  958,746  lb.  wt. 
since  Christmas  1723,  in  which  quantity  is 
contained  the  tobacco  relanded  alter  ex- 
portation ; and  prosecutions  for  the^penal- 


lies  have  been  carried  on  for  other  quan- 
tities, where  the  persons  concerned  have 
been  convicted,  others  have  compounded, 
have  been  made  evidence,  died  or  ab- 
sconded, upon  which  the  prosecutions 
have  been  discontinued. 

In  the  return  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  to  the  House,  since  referred  to 
this  Committee,  is  contained  a narrative 
of  another  considerable  fraud  discovered 
in  the  year  1729,  which  consisted  in  the 
stealing  and  pilfering  several  quantities 
of  tobacco,  from  on  board  the  ships  on 
the  river  of  Thames,  and  at  the  tune  of 
landing,  which  fraud  was  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  socking.  For  the  parti- 
culars of  which,  your  Committee  think 
proper  to  refer  to  the  said  Report,  to  avoid 
prolixity : this  was  carried  on  far  several 
years  to  a very  great  degree  by  the  tides- 
men  on  board,  the  porters  on  the  keys, 
the  mates,  the  boatswains,  and  crews  of 
the  several  ships,  bv  the  lightermen  and 
by  the  coopers,  and  other  persons  in  the 
merchants  service : in  consequence  of  this 
discovery,  three  tidesmen,  one  cooper,  and 
two  lightermen  were  convicted,  and  or- 
dered for  transportation  ; one  boatswain, 
one  tid&sman,  and  one  porter,  were  con- 
victed, and  ordered  to  be  publicly  whipped 
on  the  keys,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
filly  tidesmen  and  other  inferior  officers 
were  dismissed. 

The  tobacco  so  stolen  was  lodged  in 
houses  on  each  side  of  the  river  and  near 
the  keys,  inhabited  bv  persons  employed 
in  receiving  and  disposing  of  the  same,  in 
which  houses  were  seized  at  that  time  20 
tons  of  tobacco,  of  which  quantity  22,741 
lb.  weight  was  condemned  and  forfeited, 
and  the  remainder  escaped  for  want  of 
sufficient  proof.  It  appeared,  that  this 
tobacco  was  sold  by  the  receivers  to  seve- 
ral considerable  dealers  in  town,  many  of 
whom  appeared  to  have  bought  large 
quantities,  ns  was  acknowledged  by  some 
of  them,  though  they  denied  their  know- 
ing it  to  be  run. 

Your  Committee  having  thus  gone 
through  the  several  Frauds  committed  in 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  at  importation 
and  exportation,  by  relanding,  running, 
and  stealing  or  socking,  think  it  their  duty 
to  make  some  observations  on  the  whole, 
as  tire  several  articles  relate  to  the  ioss 
sustained  in  the  public  revenue,  to  the 
diminution  of  the  balance  of  trade,  to  die 
nation,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fair  trader, 
the  injury  done  to  the  planters  abroad,  the 
injustice  to,  and  frequently  the  rum  of  the 
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persons  bound  for  the  importer,  and  the 
fatal  consequences  which  nave  often  at- 
tended the  factors  themselves. 

As  to  the  first,  the  loss  to  the  public 
Revenue  is  apparently  very  great  by  all 
those  branches  of  Fraud,  the  amount  of 
that  revenue  arising  intirely  from  the 
duties  actually  paid  tor  the  Tobacco  con- 
sumed at  home,  after  deduction  of  the 
several  debentures  for  the  payment  of 
money  and  discharge  of  bonds,  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  of  short  weights  at 
entry,  and  over  weights  at  exportation, 
are  a diminution  of  the  duties  which  must 
otherwise  be  paid  for  home  consumption, 
as  are  likewise  all  such  quantities  as  are 
re-landed,  run,  or  socked,  as  aforesaid, 
which  supply  the  home  consumption  with- 
out payment  of  duty. 

The  great  inducement  and  temptation 
<o  commit  these  frauds,  both  at  importa- 
tion and  exportation,  arises  from  the 
method  of  securing  the  duties  by  bonding, 
and  discharging  these  bonds  at  exporta- 
tion. 

The  abuse  on  the  public  arising  from 
hence,  is  the  discharging  old  bonds  by 
new  importations,  contrary  to  law,  and 
even  contrary  to  the  oath  taken  by  the 
importer;  and  that  this  is  too  general  a 
practice,  appears  from  the  concurrent  evi- 
dence of  all  the  persons  examined  by  your 
Committee ; a flagrant  instance  of  which 
is  above  stated  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Peale, 
who  appears  to  have  obtained  debentures, 
to  discharge  bonds  given  a twelve  month 
before,  on  an  entry  trom  Virginia  by  a new 
exportation  of  Maryland  Tobacco:  By 
this  means,  the  merchant  is  enabled  to  get 
into  his  hands  a considerable  sum  of  money 
to  be  employed  in  trade,  at  interest,  or  in 
any  other  manner  that  he  thinks  proper, 
to  the  hazard  of  the  revenue,  selling  only 
one  cargo  of  Tobacco  for  home  consump- 
tion for  which  he  gave  bond;  on  such  side 
be  receives  the  full  price,  as  if  the  duty 
were  paid : By  this  means  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  a sum  equal  to  the  duties  of  the 
said  Tobacco,  accountable  to  nobody  till 
the  expiration  of  18  months,  when  the 
bonds  will  become  payable,  or,  as  some 
have  insisted,  of  three  years;  and  if  before 
that  time  there  is  consigned  to  him  a new 
cargo,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  former,  by 
discharging  his  bonds  with  this  new  im- 
portation (and  so  from  year  to  year)  he 
continues  in  possession  of  the  aforesaid 
sum : and  it- has  often  happened,  that  by 
adventuring  this  money  in  unsuccessful 
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the  bondsmen,  and  the  merchant  himself, 
have  been  involved  in  one  common  cala- 
mity: This  abuse  appears  from  the  ex- 
amination of  Mr.  Black;  and  the  nature 
of  it  is  very  amply  and  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Hyam  before- 
mentioned,  as  likewise  in  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Higginson. 

Another  loss  to  the  nation  in  general, 
from  this  method  of  bonding,  arises  from 
the  temptation  the  factors  are  under,  to 
export  or  sell  for  exportation  the  Tobac- 
coes  entrusted  to  their  care,  without  any 
regard  to  the  price,  and  merely  to  dis- 
charge their  bonds ; by  which  means  the 
balance  of  this  profitable  branch  of  trade 
is  considerably  lessened  by  clogging  and 
overloading  the  markets  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  consequently  depreciating  the 
commodity  : How  injurious  this  must  like- 
wise he  to  the  fair  trader,  is  too  manifest  to 
need  any  illustration,  since  by  this  means 
the  commodities  he  has  purchased  for  ex- 
portation must  lie  on  his  hands  abroad, 
without  any  possibility  of  disposing  of 
them  to  advantage,  as  he  might  otherwise 
have  done ; and  by  this  means  it  is  ap- 
parent how  greatly  the  planter  is  injured 
in  the  sale,  and  sometimes  even  brought  in 
debt,  while  the  factor  receives  his  full  com- 
mission, even  for  the  duty  bonded  and  I 
drawn  back  by  such  hasty  exportations  I 
(which  in  this  case  seems  to  be  his  prin-  I 
cipal  view) : That  this  has  been  too  much  | 
practised  and  has  been  of  long  conti- 
nuance, fully  appears  by  the  Memorial  of  I 
the  council  of  Virginia,  sent  to  the  board  I 
of  trade  so  long  since  as  the  year  1713,  I 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Hyam,  and  was  greatly  complained  of  I 
bv  sir  John  Randolph  on  behalf  of  the  j 
planters. 

The  method  of  discharging  old  bonds  by  > 
new  importations,  is  likewise  very  grievous  I 
and  injurious  to  the  sureties  bound  with  tlie 
merchant  to  the  crown,  since  by  this  means  I 
they  continue  subject  to  the  debt,  long  j 
after  the  tobacco,  for  the  duties  of  which  ] 
they  were  bound,  has  been  cither  exported  1 
or  sold  for  home  consumption,  which  has  ] 
been  the  unfortunate  ease  of  almost  all 
those  who  were  security  for  such  mer- 
chants as  died,  or  broke,  indebted  to  the  i 
crown,  many  of  whom  have  been  Undone  J 
thereby. 

Your  Committee  proceeded,  in  the  next  I 
place,  to  examine  into  the  Frauds  and  i 
Abuses  committed  in  the  Customs,  in  the 
branches  of  tea  and  brandy,  which  two 
. gon^o^ti^s!|s|^p^.)torifa|l(  upjiftr  tire  same 
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consideration,  both  as  they  are  blended 
together  in  the  returns  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs,  and  as  they  are 
usually  carried  on  by  the  same  persons. 

These  Frauds  are  grown  to  so  great  a 
height,  and  carried  on  in  such  a violent 
and  outrageous  maimer  by  the  persons 
concerned  in  them,  as  seems  to  call  very 
strongly  for  the  assistance  of  the  legislature 
to  put  a stop  to  their  progress.  The  smug- 
glers being  grown  to  such  a degree  of  in- 
solence, as  to  carry  on  their  wicked  prac- 
tices by  force  and  violence,  not  only  in 
the  country,  and  remote  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  even  in  the  city  of  London  itself, 
going  in  gangs,  armed  with  swords,  pistols 
and  other  weapons,  even  to  the  number  of 
forty  or  fifty,  by  which  means  they  have 
been  too  strong,  not  only  for  the  officers  of 
the  revenue,  but  for  the  civil  magistrates 
themselves,  who  have  not  been  able  to  put 
a stop  to  these  pernicious  practices,  even 
by  the  assistance  of  such  regular  forces  as 
have  been  sent  to  their  aid,  and  dispersed 
along  the  coast  at  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country.  The  sloops  and 
boats  appointed  for  preventing  the  running 
of  goods,  have  been  likewise  frequently 
beat  off  by  great  numbers  of  armed  men 
on  board  the  smuggling  vessels,  nor  have 
the  larger  sloops,  which  have  been  ap- 
pointed liy  the  admiralty  at  proper  sta- 
tions, though  they  have  made  considerable 
seizures,  been  hitherto  able  to  deter  them. 
The  number  of  custom-house  officers  who 
I have  been  beaten,  abused,  and  wounded 
since  Christmas  1723,  being  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  six  others, 
who  have  begn  actually  murdered  in  the 
| execution  of  their  duty. 

Nor  does  there  seem  any  thing  to  have 
j been  wanting  in  the  endeavours  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  revenue,  to  discourage  and 
put  a stop  to  these  practices,  by  seizures 
and  prosecutions  as  far  as  the  law  would 
extend,  there  having  been  no  less  than 
251,32Q/5.  weight  of  tea  and  652,924  gal- 
lons of  brandy,  seized  and  condemned,  and 
upwards  of  2,000  persons  prosecuted  by 
I the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  only 
since  the  year  1723,  besides  what  may- 
have  been  done  at  the  exe’se  office,  which 
does  not  properly  fall  under  the  examina- 
tion of  your  Committee.  Besides  which, 
there  have  been  condemned,  in  the  same 
time,  229  boats  and  ot  her  vessels  employed 
in  this  clandestine  trade,  185  of  which  have 
been  burnt,  and  destroyed:  and  the  re- 
maining 4f  have  been  employed  in  the 


which  beingvery  voluminous  are  contained 
in  the  several  returns  ofthe  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs  since  referred  to  this  Com- 
mittee, which  the  shortness  of  the  time 
has  not  allowed  us  to  examine  or  report  so 
minutely  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
done. 

Your  Committee  having  received  in- 
formation that  Gabriel  Tomkins,  now  a 
prisoner  in  the  county  gaoi  of  Surry,  for 
returning  from  transportation,  to  which  he 
was  sentenced  for  an  assault  on  the  officers 
of  the  Customs  in  the  year  1722,  was  wil- 
ling to  declare  what  he  knew  of  the  prac- 
tice of  running  goods  ; your  Committee 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  them  to  lie 
examined,  and  he  delivered  to  them  a list 
of  several  grocers  and  other  shopkeepers 
in  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark, 
with  whom  he  had  had  dealings  about 
three  years  ago,  for  the  quantity  of  15  or 
20,000/5.  weight  of  tea  and  coffee,  in  a 
year,  and  acquainted  the  Committee,  that, 
since  that  time,  he  had  employed  other 
persons  to  sell  for  him  : that  he  used  to 
(lire  vessels  to  go  over  into  Zealand,  to 
buy  tea  and  other  goods  there,  which  he 
and  his  confederates  used  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  the  night- 
time, which  goods  they  always  conveyed 
to  London,  in  companies  of  ten  or  twelve 
armed : that  they  travelled  in  the  night- 
time, and  generally  lodged  their  goods  five 
or  six  miles  out  of  town,  in  houses  hired 
for  that  purpose,  and  then  brought  them 
up  by  100/5.  or  200/5.  weight  at  a time,  in 
the  night,  or  at  breaking  up  of  the  watch, 
when  they  disposed  ot  them  to  several 
grocers  and  druggists,  sometimes  at  their 
own  houses,  and  sometimes  the  grocers 
met  them  in  coaches,  and  took  the  goods 
from  them,  and  the  smaller  quantities  were 
sent  by  porters  employed  by  the  -grocers  : 
among  others  he  named  one  Caleb  Leigh 
who  used  to  receive  goods  from  him  at  tne 
Saracen’s  Head  in  Carter  Lane,  and  ano- 
ther whom  your  Committee  have  not  been 
able  to  find : that  they  were  generally  paid 
at  tire  delivery  of  the  goods  or  the  next 
day,  the  tea  formerly  selling  from  9 to  10s- 
per  pound,  and  of  late  years  from  5 to  6s. ; 
and  that  he  knew  of  great  quantities  of 
brandy  run  out  of  the  colliers,  which  they 
take  in  at  sea  out  of  foreign  vessels : he 
likewise  informed  your  Committee  of  other 
gangs,  and  other  particulars,  which  your 
Committee  forbear  to  mention,  lest’  the 
discoveiy  might  be  prejudicial  to  any  pro- 
secution which  may  be  commenced;  it 
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cemed  in  these  wicked  practices  frequently 
procure  evidences  ready  to  swear  whatever 
they  are  instructed,  and  to  model  them  ac- 
cordingly, whenever  they  are  apprized  of 
the  nature  of  such  prosecution  : this  will 
evidently  appear  by  the  Examination  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Poulsura,  herein  aftermentioned. 
Your  Committeethen  sentfor  Caleb  Leigh, 
whom  they  likewise  examined;  and  on 
asking  him  whether  he  knew  Tomkins,  he 
absolutely  denied  it,  and  persisted  in  his 
denial,  as  likewise  that  he  ever  received 
any  tea  or  other  goods  at  the  Saracen’s 
Head  in  Little  Carter  Lane,  though  he  was 
frequently  desired  by  your  Committee  to 
recollect : he  was  then  ordered  to  with- 
draw, and  being  some  time  after  called  in 
again,  he  owned  that  he  had  two  or  three 
times  carried  goods  for  one  Wood  from 
the  Saracen’s  Head  (by  which  name  it 
appears  Tomkins  went  at  that  time)  which 
Wood,  or  Ids  man,  took  from  him  in  the 
street,  which  appeared  to  be  contrary  to 
Tomkins’s  evidence:  helikewise  acquainted 
the  Committee  with  one  or  two  places 
where  he  had  carried  small  quantities,  but 
absolutely  denied  his  dealing  for  himself, 
or  knowing  any' further  particulars,  and 
grossly  prevaricated  in  all  nis  answers,  with 
which  your  Committee  thought  it  their 
duty  to  acquaint  die  House ; upon  which 
he  was  taken  into  custody  of  the  serjeant 
at  arms.  A few  days  after,  being  again 
examined,  he  acknowledged,  tliat  lie  had 
carried  goods  several  times  from  Wood  at 
the  Saracen’s  Head,  agreeable  to  Tom- 
kins’s examination,  and  likewise  from  seve- 
ral other  places,  and  from  other  gangs  of 
smugglers ; the  particulars  of  which  your 
Committee  forbear  to  mention,  for  the 
reasons  aforesaid.  He  likewise  acknow- 
ledged, thatThomasBottomly  first  brought 
him  acquainted  with  Wood,  agreeable  to 
die  information  of  Tomkins,  vMiom,  on 
confronting,  he  acknowledged  to  be  the 
same  person.  Your  Committee  likewise 
examined  Thomas  Bottomly,  who  on  his 
first  examination  absolutely  denied  ever  to 
have  seen  Tomkins  or  Caleb  Leigh  at  the  Sa- 
racen’s Head ; butbeing  confronted  by  T oin- 
kins,  acknowledged  that  he  had  seen  him 
there,  and  owned  a few  particulars  which 
Tomkins  mentioned,  but  prevaricated  in  all 
his  answers  in  amost.  extraordinary  manner, 
with  which  your  Committee  thought  it 
their  duty  likewise  to  acquaint  the  House ; 
and  he  was  ordered  also  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  Sometime  after,  being  a second 
time  examined,  he  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  what 


Tomkins  and  Leigh,  and  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  other  gangs  of  smugglers 
whose  dices  he  knew,  but  not  their  real 
names ; and  seemed  to  be  really  unable  to 
give  any  material  information  to  your  Com- 
mittee, which  might  tend  to  a furthet  dis- 
covery than  what  had  been  already  made 
by  Tomkins  and  Leigh. 

From  the  Custom-house  Accounts  and 
these  Examinations,  it  is  apparent  how 
extensive  these  frauds  are;  and  of  how 
great  a number  of  persons  the  several 
gangs  consist;  but  your  Committee  for- 
bear mentioning  the  names  of  particular 
people  contained  in  the  informations  of 
Tomkins  and  Leigh,  not  only  for  the  rea- 
sons aboveraentioned,  but  likewise  to  avoid 
doing  any  injury  to  such  against  whom 
there  may  not  appear  sufficient  evideuce ; 
and  also,  to  such  who  may  by  this  time 
have  desisted  from  their  evil  practices. 

There  are  likewise  several  other  instances 
of  frauds  and  abuses  committed  in  these 
two  branches  of  the  revenue,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  returns  from  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Customs  delivered  to  the  House, 
and  since  referred  to  this  Committee ; the 
particulars  of  which  your  Committee  have 
not  had  time  to  examine  into. 

In  the  next  place,  your  Committee  en- 
tered upon  the  consideration  of  the  Papers 
referred  to  them  by  the  House,  which  re- 
late to  the  frauds  and  abuses  in  the  cus- 
toms on  wine,  by  which  they  find  that  of 
tiie  quantities  seized  and  of  the  running  of 
which  they  had  been  informed,  no  more 
was  condemned  since  Christmas  1723  than 
2,208  hogsheads  or  thereabouts,  although 
tiie  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  in  the 
year  1725  had  received  informations  upon 
oath,  that  there  had  been  run  in  the  three 
counties  of  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
Devonshire,  from  Christmas  1723  to  Christ- 
mas 1725,  4)73S  hogsheads,  and  upon  inqui- 
ry into  these  frauds,  found  reason  to  dismiss 
SO  officers.  Informations  were  entered 
against  400  persons  concerned  in  running 
the  said  wines,  38  of  the  principal  of- 
fenders were  taken  and  committed  to 
gaol,  118  admitted  as  evidence,  and  45 
compounded  for  their  offences. 

Among  the  persons  principally  con- 
cerned in  this  clandestine  trade  on  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  were  John  Hatch  and 
David  Boyes,  who  were  prosecuted,  and 
judgment  obtained  against  them;  on  whicli 
they  were  committed  to  the  prison  of  the 
Fleet ; and  your  Committee  being  inform- 
ed, that  Isaac  Poulsum,  who  was  their 
carrying  on 
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these  frauds,  and  who  was  instrumental  in 
making  the  discoveries  at  that  time  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  could  give 
them  material  information  as  to  their  man- 
ner of  carrying  them  on,  the  methods  by 
which  they  escaped  discovery,  and  the  se- 
veral arts  used  to  procure  witnesses  and 
instruct  them  on  trials,  by  which  means 
they  seldom  lost  the  cause.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  said  Isaac  Poulsum,  i 
who  informed  your  Committee,  that  one  of 
I their  methods  was  to  buy  great  quantities 
of  decayed  French  wine,  which  had  been 
I condemned  at  the  Custom  House  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Cowes,  in'  order  to  cover  what 
I they  run  ; another  method  was  by  taking 
| out  coast  dispatches  for  16  or  20  hogsheads 
at  a time,  of  old  sour  wine,  or  other  mix- 
| tures:  the  vessel  then  sailed,  met  another 
! ship  at  a station  appointed,  threw  away 
the  sour  wine,  and,  taking  in  a fresh  cargo, 
proceeded  to  the  port  mentioned  in  the 
i clearance:  this  being  suspected,  after  they 
had  practised  it  a considerable  time,  they 
i had  a new  invention  by  hogsheads  with  a 
I double  head  at  one  end,  between  which 

j there  was  good  wine  for  the  officers  to 

taste,  the  remainder  being  filled  with 
water,  or  other  liquor  of  no  value,  for 
I which  they  got  the  like  dispatches,  and 
proceeded  on  the  like  fraud. 

He  likewise  acquainted  the  Committee 
1 of  another  method,  by  altering  of  coast 
cocquets,  and  many  other  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  running,  as  will 
J appear  in  his  examination  annexed,  and 
i likewise  (among  other  instances)  in  an  ac- 
count from  the  Custom  House,  of  frauds 
committed  in  this  commodity,  delivered 
I to  the  House,  and  since  referred  to  this 
] Committee. 

Poulsum  further  informed  your  Com- 
mittee, That  several  seizures  of  wine  were 
I made  from  Hatch  and  Boyes  during  the 
I time  above  mentioned,  but  that  if  they 
I had  any  room  to  contest  with  the  officers, 

I in  the  court  of  the  exchequer,  they  sel- 
| dom  failed  to  get  a verdict  by  means  of 
j suborned  evidence ; that  they  always  had 
j in  their  service  near  20  boat-men  and 
labourers,  who  did  little  or  nothing  else 
but  assist  them  in  running  their  goods, 
and  swearing  for  them  on  all  occasions : 
that  whenever  they  received  notice  of  a 
trial,  eight  or  ten  of  these  fellows  were 
sent  to  London  in  order  to  be  witnesses : 
that  very  often  they  have  gone  to  London 
on  those  occasions,  without  knowing  what 

Ithey  have  been  to  swear  till  they  got 
thither:  that  when  any  of  their  wines 
[ VOL.  Efcjea  image  (ligftlsed  by  the  I.mversitj 
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have  been  seized,  either  in  a waggon  or 
out  of  their  warehouses,  though  the  hogs- 
heads were  still  wet  with  the  salt  water, 
in  running  them  ashore,  Hatch  or  Boyes, 
together  with  one  of  their  coopers,  would 
immediately  go  before  a commissioner 
from  the  court  of  exchequer  for  taking 
affidavits  and  make  oath  that  they  either 
bought  the  said  wines  out  of  the  custom 
house  as  condemned,  or  of  some  mer- 
chant, in  a fair  way  of  trade,  with  such 
other  circumstances  as  were  needful  to 
cover  the  fraud;  that  they  used  to  en- 
deavour to  find  out  what  the  evidence 
was  for  the  crown,  and  then  they  would 
be  sure  to  bring  a greater  number  of 
witnesses  to  contradict  such  evidence : 
that  if  there  happened  to  be  but  one  or 
two  witnesses  for  the  crown,  which  was 
often  the  case ; they  would  invalidate 
their  evidence  by  some  story,  such  as 
that  they  had  several  times  declared  they 
would  lose  no  opportunity  to  ruin  the 
defendant,  or  that  they  had  declared  they 
were  to  have  such  a gratuity,  if  a verdict 
was  given  for  the  crown  on  their  evidence, 
or  that  they  had  offered  some  of  the  de- 
fendant’s evidences  sums  of  money  to 
change  sides,  and  join  with  them  in  swear- 
ing for  the  crown : that  before  any  trial 
came  on,  they  used  to  summon  together 
so  many  of  these  people  as  they  thought 
they  should  stand  in  need  of,  and  to  ac- 
quaint them  as  far  as  they  could,  what 
opposition  they  expected  to  meet  with ; 
that  they  then  gave  every  one  his  cue, 
taking  care  that  each  had  his  part  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity ; that  if  it  were  long  or 
difficult,  they  commonly  gave  it  them  in 
writing,  that  they  might  learn  it  by  heart, 
so  as  to  be  perfect  on  the  trial,  as  indeed 
they  commonly  were.  ** 

By  these  and  other  methods  they  were 
sure  to  support  any  falsities  by  several  wit- 
nesses, by  which  means,  together  with 
some  of  the  jury  leaning  generally  to  their 
side,  they  seldom  or  never  failed  to  obtain 
a verdict. 

These  facts  will  appear  to  be  confirmed 
by  several  particular  instances  mentioned 
in  his  examination,  as  likewise  in  the  re- 
turn from  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms, together  with  several  other  frauds, 
accompanied  with  insults  on  the  officers  of 
the  revenue  practised  on  other  parts  of 
the  sea  coast,  which  your  Committee  for- 
bear to  mention  particularly. 

There  was  likewise  laid  before  your 
Committee,  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs,  an  abstract  of  several  frauds  com- 
aftfgfyipton  I ..KM*  Digitisation  l.mr 
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mitted  by  sir  Randolph  Knipe,  deceased, 
in  combination  with  several  land  waiters 
at  the  landing  of  linens  and  other  goods 
from  Dantzick,  Russia  and  other  places, 
taken  from  the  examination  of  Joseph 
Shackell  hereunto  annexed ; and  the  said 
Joseph  Shackell,  being  examined  before 
your  Committee,  attested  the  contents  of 
this  information  to  be  true,  part  of  which 
was  likewise  acknowledged  (so  far  as 
they  were  concerned)  by  two  of  the  land 
waters  before  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs. 

There  have  likewise  been  laid  before 
your  Committee  within  these  few  days  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  the 
several  accounts  following. 

An  Account  of  the  Frauds  which  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  relating  to  linen. 
East  India  goods,  concealments,  false 
package,  and  French  goods,  containing, 

1.  Particular  instances  of  frauds  in  linen. 

2.  Mr.  Bonnell’s  account  of  frauds  dis- 
covered by  him  in  East  India  and  other 
ships,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned therein,  and  of  the  officers  dis- 
missed on  that  occasion,  the  money  paid 
them  for  conniving  thereat,  and  the  money 
recovered  on  those  prosecutions.  3.  An 
Account  of  the  frauds  which  have  been 
committed  in  the  importation  and  running 
of  East  India  goods  in  the  western  parts 
and  London.  4.  The  like  Account  from 
the  northern  ports.  5.  Seizures  of  East 
India  goods. 

An  Account  of  Frauds  which  have  been 
committed  in  'the  exportation,  arid  reland- 
ing debenture  goods  in  the  western  ports 
and  London,  with  the  proceedings  which 
have  been  had  thereupon. 

An  Account  of  Frauds  committed  by 
masters  of  ships  making  false  reports  in  the 
western  ports  and  London,  with  the  pro- 
ceedings which  have  been  had  thereupon. 

An  Account  of  the  Frauds  in  bribing 
officers  of  the  customs  in  the  western 
ports  and  London,  with  the  proceedings 
thereupon. 

Which  though  they  are  in  themselves  of 
great  importance,  yet  they  appeared  too 
voluminous  to  admit  of  a particular  exa- 
mination, so  as  to  extract  them  and  make 
proper  observations  thereon.  Your  Com- 
mitee  therefore  chose  to  lay  them  before 
the  House  in  the  manner  they  received 
them. 

Y our  Committee  have  thus  gone  through 
such  of  the  several  Frauds  and  Abuses, 
into  which  they  were  directed  m enquire, 


the  Commons  concerning  Privilege.  [100 
as  have  come  to  their  knowledge,  on  exa- 
mining the  accounts  and  papers  referred 
to  them  by  the  House,  or  since  laid  be- 
fore them,  pursuant  to  orders  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  the  several  informations 
they  have  received  from  living  witnesses^ 
Tlus  they  have  endeavoured  to  do  with 
the  greatest  diligence  and  exactness,  and 
if  they  have  not  extended  their  enquiry  so 
far,  or  entered  into  so  many  particulars  as 
might  be  expected,  it  ought  to  he  attri- 
buted to  the  nature,  extent,  and  variety  of 
the  frauds,  too  many  and  too  great  to  be 
minutely  examined,  or  detected  in  so 
shtfrt  a time  as  they  have  had  for  that 
purpose ; the  artful  and  intricate  manage- 
ment of  some  of  these  frauds,  and  the 
number  of  the  others,  as  well  as  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  them,  having  ren- 
dered a thorough  disquisition  almost  im- 
practicable. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  concerning  Pri- 
vilege.'] June  9.  A question  concerning 
the  constitution  of  their  House  occurred 
to  the  Commons.  Lieutenant  General 
Wade,  member  for  the  city  of  Bath,  had 
accepted  the  office  of  governor  of  Fort 
William,  Fort  Augustus,  and  Fort.  George 
in  Scotland.  The  question,  therefore, 
was,  “ Whether  by  bis  accepting  the  said 
office  his  seSt  in  parliament  was  vacated.*’ 
The  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  were 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was,  and  were 
for  appointing  a Committee  to  search  for 
precedents.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
said,  that  the  promotion  of  an  officer  al- 
ready in  the  army,  can  be  no  disqualifi- 
cation from  sitting  in  parliament.  The 
former  reasoning  was  supported  by  pre- 
cedents. It  was  found,  that  in  the  7th 
of  queen  Anne,  lord  Shannon’s  seat  for 
Arundel  in  Sussex,  was  vacated  by  his 
being  made  deputy-governor  of  Dover 
Castle.  And  in  the  9th  of  queen  Anne, 
the  earl  of  Hertford’s  seat  for  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  was  vacated  upon  his 
being  appointed  governor  of  Tinmouth 
Fort.  Some  other  precedents  of  the  same 
side  were  likewise  read.  On  the  other 
hand,  a very  singular  case  happened  in  the 
7th  of  Iris  late  majesty,  when  brigadier 
general  Sandwix,  member  lor  Carlisle, 
was  made  governor  of  Kingston  upon 
Hull ; for  the  House  first  found,  upon  a 
division,  that  the  same  was  no  military 
promotion  ; and  tlien  a writ  was  ordered 
to  be  issued  for  a new  election.  Nay, 
upon  the  22d  of  Januaiy  last,  general 
^Wade’s  ovraseaUoi;  thecity  of  Bath,  was 
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vacated  upon  his  being  made  governor  of 
the  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  Not- 
withstanding this  a difference  was  found 
between  the  depending  case  and  those  in 
the  preceding.  And  it  was  moved  for  by 
the  opposition,  “ That  the  accepting,  a 
commission  of  governor  or  lieutenant- 
governor  of  any  fort,  citadel,  or  garrison, 
upon  the  military  establishment  of  his 
Majesty’s  guards  and  garrisons  in  Great 
Britain,  by  any  member  of  this  House, 
being'an  officer  in  the  army,  does  vacate 
the  seat  of  such  member  in  this  House.” 
But  this  passed  in  the  negative  by  a ma- 
jority of  96  against  18. 

' The  King's  Speech  at  the  Close  of  the 
Session .]  June  11.  The  King  came  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Commons 
attending,  his  Majesty  made  the  following 
Speech  to  both  Houses  : 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; 

“ The  season  of  the  year,  and  the  dis- 
patch you  have  given  to  the  public  busi- 
ness, make  it  proper  for  me  to  put  an  end 
to  this  session  of  parliament 
“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
“ I return  you  my  thanks  for  the  pro- 
visions you  have  made  for  the  service  of 
the  current  year.  I have  never  demanded 
any  supplies  of  my  people,  bnt  what  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  honour,  safety 
and  defence  of  me  and  my  kingdom  ; and 
I am  always  best  pleased,  when  the  public 
expences  are  supplied  in  a manner  least 
burthensome  to  my  subjects. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ; 
i “ I cannot  pass  by  unobserved,  the 
I wicked  endeavours  that  have  lately  been 
made  use  of  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
| people,  and  by  the  most  unjust  misrepre- 
j sentations,  to  raise  tumults  and  disorders, 
that  almost  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  ; but  I depend  upon  the  force  of 
, truth,  to  remove  the  groundless  jealousies, 
tliat  have  been  raised,  of  designs  carrying 
on  against  the  liberties  of  my  people,  and 
upon  your  known  fidelity,  to  defeat  and 
frustrate  the  expectations  of  such  as  delight 
j in  confusion.  It  is  my  inclination,  and 
has  always  been  my  study,  to  preserve  the 
religious  and  civil  rights  of  all  my  subjects. 

“ Let  it  be  your  care  to  undeceive  the 
deluded,  and  to  make  them  sensible  of 
their  present  happiness,  and  the  hazard 
they  run  of  being  unwarily  drawn,  by 
specious  pretences,  into  their  own  de- 
struction.” 

After  which,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by 
his  Majesty’s  command,  prorogued  the 
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parliament  to  the  26th  of  July : It  was 
afterwards  further  prorogued  to  the  17th 
of  January  1734. 

SEVENTH  AND  LAST  SESSION 

OF  THE 

SEVENTH  PARLIAMENT 

OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  King's  Speech  on  Opening  the  Ses- 
sion.’] January  17,  1734.  The  Parlia- 
ment being  met  at  Westminster,  pursuant 
to  their  last  prorogation,  the  King  came 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  being  seated 
upon  the  throne  with  the  usual  state  and 
solemnity,  and  the  Commons  being  sent 
for  up  and  attending,  his  Majesty  opened 
the  session  with  the  following  Speech  to 
both  Houses : 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ The  War,  whicli  is  now  begun,  and 
carryed  on  against  the  Emperor,  with  so 
much  vigour,  by  the  united  powers  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  is  become 
the  object  of  the  care  and  attention  of  oil 
Europe ; and  though  I am  no  ways  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  have  had  no  part,  except 
by  my  good  offices,  in  those  ^transactions, 
which  have  been  declared  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal causes  and  motives  of  it,  I cannot 
sjt  regardless  of  the  present  events,  or  be 
unconcerned  for  the  future  consequences 
of  a War,  undertaken  and  supported  by 
so  powerful  an  alliance. 

“ If  ever  any  occasion  required  more 
than  ordinary  prudence  and  circum- 
spection, tlie  present  calls  upon  us  to  use 
our  utmost  precaution,  not  to  determine 
too  hastily  upon  so  critical  and  important 
a conjuncture ; but  to  consider  thoroughly 
what  die  honour  and  dignity  of  my  crown 
and  kingdoms,  the  true  interest  of  my 
people,  and  die  engagements  we  are  under, 
to  the  several  powers  we  are  in  alliance 
with,  may  in  justice  and  prudence  require 
of  us. 

“ I have  dierefore  thought  it  proper  to 
take  time  to  examine  the  facts  alledged 
on  both  sides,  and  to  wait  the  result  of  the 
councils  of  those  powers,  that  are  more 
nearly  and  immediately  interested  in  the 
consequences  of  the  War,  and  to  concert 
widi  those  Allies,  who  are  under  the  same 
Engagements  with  me,  and  have  not  taken 
part  in  the  war,  more  particularly  the 
States-General  of  the  United-Provinces; 
such  measures  as  shall  be.  thought  most 
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adviseable  for  our  common  safety,  and  for 
restoring  the  peace  of  Europe. 

“ The  resolutions  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, in  so  nice  a juncture,  are  of  too 
great  moment  not  to  be  carefully  attended 
to,  and  impatiently  expected,  by  all,  and 
not  the  least  by  those,  who  will  hope  to 
take  advantage  from  your  determinations, 
whatever  they  shall  be,  and  to  turn  them 
to  the  prejudice  of  this  kingdom.  It  must 
therefore  be  thought  most  safe  and  pru- 
dent, thoroughly  to  weigh  and  consider 
all  circumstances,  before  we  come  to  a 
final  determination. 

“ As  I shall  have,  in  all  my  considera- 
tions upon  this  great  and  important  affair, 
the  strictest  regard  to  the  honour  of  my 
crown,  and  the  good  of  my  people,  and  be 
governed  by  no  other  views,  I can  make 
no  doubt,  but  that  I may  entirely  depend 
on  the  support  and  assistance  of  my  par- 
liament, without  exposing  myself,  by  any 
precipitate  Declarations,  to  such  incon- 
veniences, as  ought,  as  tar  as  possible,  to 
be  avoided. 

“ In  the  mean  time,  I am  persuaded, 
you  will  make  such  provisions,  as  shall 
secure  my  kingdoms,  rights,  and  pos- 
sessions, from  all  dangers  and  insults,  and 
maintain  the  respect  due  to  the  British 
nation  : Whatever  part  it  may,  in  the  end, 
be  most  reasonable  for  us  to  act,  it  will,  in 
all  views,  be  necessary,  when  all  Europe 
Is  preparing  for  arms,  to  put  ourselves  in 
a proper  posture  of  defence.  • As  this  will 
best  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
so  it  will  give  us  a due  weight  and  in- 
fluence, in  whatever  measures  we  shall 
take  in  conjunction  with  our  allies : but 
should  the  defence  of  the  nation  not  be 
sufficiently  provided  for,  it  will  make  us 
disregarded  abroad,  and  may  prove  a 
temptation  and  encouragement  to  the  des- 

Cite  views  of  those,  who  never  fail  to 
er  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  great 
advantages  from  public  troubles  and  dis- 
orders. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
“ I shall  order  the  Estimates  to  be  laid 
before  you  of  such  services  as  require  your 
present  and  immediate  care.  The  aug- 
mentation, which  will  be  proposed  for  the 
Sea  Service,  will  be  very  considerable ; 
but  I am  confident  it  will  be  thought  by 
you  reasonable  and  necessary.  I must 
particularly  recommend  to  your  care  the 
Debt  of  the  Navy,  which  has  every  year 
been  laid  before -you;  but,  from  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  times,  I believe 
you  will  think  it  .uow  requires  some  pro- 
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visions  to  be  made  for  it,  which  cannot 
well  be  longer  postponed,  without  manifest 
detriment  to  the  public  service. 

“ As  these  extraordinary  Charges  and 
Expences  are  unavoidable,  I make  no 
doubt  but  you  will  effectually  raise  the 
Supplies  necessary  for  defraying  of  them 
with  that  readiness  and  dispatch,  and  with 
that  just  regard  to  the  true  interest  of  my 
people,  which  the  parliament  has  hitherto 
shewn  upon  all  occasions. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ It  is  at  all  times  to  be  wished,  that 
the  business  of  parliament  might  be 
carryed  on  free  from  heats  and  animosities, 
and  with  that  temper,  which  becomes  the"' 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  nation  : at  this 
time  it  is  more  particularly  to  be  desired, 
that  this  session  may  not  be  protracted  by 
unnecessary  delays,  when  the  whole  king- 
dom seems  prepared  for  the  Election  of  a 
New  Parliament ; an  event  which  employs 
the  attention  of  all  Europe : and  I am  very 
well  pleased,  that  this  opportunity  offers 
of  taking  again  the  Sense  of  ray  People  in 
the  choice  of  a new  representative,  that 
the  world  may  see  how  much  their  true 
sentiments  have  been  mistaken,  or  mis- 
represented. Those  who  see  and  hear 
only  at  a distance,  may  easily  be  imposed 
upon,  and  from  thence  conceive  false 
hopes  or  fears ; but  I am  confident  a little 
time  will  effectually  remove  all  groundless 
surmises,  and  it  will  be  found  that  Great 
Britain  is  always  to  act  that  part  which  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  nation  calls 
upon  them  to  undertake.” 

The  Lords’  Address  of  Thanks.^  The 
King  being  withdrawn,  the  Lord  Hervey* 
moved  an  Address  of  Thanks ; and  being 


* “ In  the  House  of  Peers  the  Address  was 
remarkably  loyal  and  dutiful,  and  his  Majesty’s 
Answer  very  gracious.  The  Address  was  mo- 
ved for  by  lord  Harvey,  whom  his  Majesty,  in 
consideration^'  the  zeal  he  had  shewn  in  his 
service,  had  called  up  to  that  House,  aud  it 
was  carried  with  very  little  opposition.  Some 
alterations,  however,  had  happened  lately  in  the 
complexion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the 
court  party  lost  one  of  its  ablest  advocates  in 
the  person  of  theearl  of  Chesterfield.  He  had, 
for  some  time,  resigned  his  place  of  lord  stew- 
ard of  his  Majesty’s  houshold.  It  was  gene- 
rally believed,  that  he  and  some  other  noble- 
men of  the  highest  distinction  and  zeal  for  his 
Majesty’s  service,  as  well  as  of  great  abilities 
in  it,  had  been  for  some  months  secretly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  minister’s  measures,  parti- 
cularly in  puBhiug  the  excise  scheme  so  far  as 
he  had  done. , The  minister  had  an  intimation, 
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seconded  by  lord  Cadogan,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  without  opposition:  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield  only  declared  his  desire, 
that  no  words  or  expressions  that  might 
be  put  into  their  Address,  should  after- 
wards be  made  use  of,  either  for  or  against 
any  proposition  that  might  afterwards  be 
made  or  any  question  that  might  arise  in 
that  House.  Then  a Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  an  Address,  which  was 
presented  to  his  Majesty  the  next  day,  as 
follows : 

“ Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

“ We  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  in  parliament  assembled,  beg 
leave,  in  the  humblest  manner,  to  return 
your  Majesty  our  grateful  and  sincere 
thanks  for  your  most  gracious  Speech  from 
die  throne. 

“ Your  Majesty  has  given  too  many 
proofs  of  your  good  offices  and  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  public  peace  and  tran- 


■tliat  a plan  fora  new  administration  was  upon 
the  anvil ; and  he  was  not  at  all  solicitous  to 
prevent  the  removals  and  resignations  that  took 
place.  The  duke  of  Bolton,  about  the  same 
time,  resigned,  or  was  forced  to  resign,  his 
places  of  lord  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum 
of  the  county  of  Southampton,  bis  regiment  of 
horse,  and  bis  government  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  lord  Cobham  had  always  distinguished 
himself,  in  the  worst  of  times,  in  favour  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion. His  courage  was  unquestionable.  He 
had  beeu  highly  in  favour  with  all  the  heads  of 
the  Whig  ministry ; aud  though  uo  speaker, 
was  a man  of  taste  and  address  ; but  from  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  minister,  he  at  this  time 
resigned  his  regiment  of  horse,  as  did  the  duke 
of  Montrose  the  seals  as  lord  privy-seal  of  Scot- 
land : the  lord  Clintou  likewise'  resigned  his 

C-es  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Majesty’s 
chamber,  and  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county 
of  Devon.  Though  these  removals  were  far 
from  being  jtopuldr,  yet  some  alterations  that 

happened,  about  the  same  time,  in  the  law,  were 
highly  so.  Mr.  Talbot,  Solicitor  General,  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
peer  of  England.  He  was  son  to  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  and  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
clearest  headed,  as  well  as  the  best  hearted  law- 
yers, that  ever  practised.  The  other  promo- 
tion was  equally  popular  and  judicious : it  was 
that  of  sir  Philip  Yorke,  Attorney  General,  to 
be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s-bench,  and 
n peer  ot  England.  The  former  was  succeed- 
ed as  Solicitor  General  by  Mr.  Rider,  after- 
wards sir  Dudley  Rider ; and  the  latter,  as  At- 
torney General,  by  Mr.  since  sir  John  Willes. 
The  state  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
continued  much  the  same  as  the  last  session.” 
Timlal. 


quillity,  for  us  not  to  be  thoroughly  per. 
suadea,  that  your  Majesty  cannot,  regard- 
less and  unconcerned,  behold  a war  now 
unhappily  begun  in  Europe,  undertaken 
by  so  powerful  an  alliance,  and  prosecuted 
with  so  much  vigour.  And  as  no  occasion 
can  require  more  caution,  more  wisdom, 
and  more  circumspection,  than  the  present, 
to  dictate  what  part  is  the  most  proper  tor 
Great  Britain  to  act;  so  we  have  the  fullest 
satisfaction  in  reflecting,  in  whose  breast 
it  lies,  to  make  that  determination  for 

“ And  as  your  Majesty  has  avoided 
coming  to  any  final  determination,  till  all 
engagements,  by  which  you  are  bound  to 
the  several  powers  concerned,  are  duly 
examined,  till  all  facts  are  fully  and  fairly 
stated,  and  till  the  result  of  the  councils 
of  other  powers,  in  the  same  situation  with 
our  Majesty,  are  known ; so  we  cannot 
ut  look  on  this  prudent  suspence  of  your 
resolutions  as  an  earnest  of  our  safety  in 
our  Majesty’s  councils;  not  doubting, 
ut  the  same  wisdom  which  prompted 
your  Majesty  to  delay  your  determination, 
will  also  direct  your  choice,  whenever  you 
shall  come  to  make  it. 

“ The  whole  series  of  your  Majesty’s 
transactions,  during  your  most  glorious 
and  happy  reign,  has  convinced  us,  that 
there  is  no  task  to  which  you  are  unequal, 
nor  any  difficulties  you  cannot  surmount ; 
we  therefore  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
Majesty,  not  only  of  our  gratitude  for  your 
past  but  our  reliance  on  your  future  care ; 
and  intreat  your  Majesty  to  believe,  that  it 
is  as  impossible  for  us,  who  are  benefited 
by  the  merit  of  that  conduct,  not  to  do 
every  tiling  in  our  power  to  deserve  it,  as 
it  is  even  for  those  who  wish  it  less,  not  to 
allow  it. 

“ Whatever  expectations  therefore, 
those  who  are  envious  of  the  prosperity, 
jealous  of  the  honour,  or  rivals  to  the 
intetest  of  the  British  nation,  may  conceive 
from  the  result  of  our  deliberations  in 
Parliament ; yet  when  all  Europe  shall  see, 
that  every  new  opportunity  we  have  of  de- 
claring our  sentiments,  is  a new  proof  of 
the  harmony  subsisting  between  your 
Majesty  and  your  subjects,  and  of  the  con- 
fidence they  place  in  you,  we  doubt  not, 
but  that  all  hopes  of  advantage  to  be  taken 
from  what  shall  pass  amongst  us,  will  he 
immediately  dispelled,  and  that  the  zeal, 
vigour  and  unanimity,  that  shall  appear 
amongst  us,  will  not  only  double  the 
assiduity  of  those  who  court  your  Ma- 
jesty’s friendship,  but  the.  apprehensions  of 
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■those  (if  any  such  there  are)  who  may 
provoke  your  resentment. 

“ And  because  the  surest  way',  in  these 
general  troubles  and  commotions,  to  pre- 
vent any  design  being  formed  to  molest  or 
annoy  your  Majesty’s  dominions,  is  to 
shew  how  unsuccessful  such  a design  must 
prove ; nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  our 
part  that  may  conduce  to  the  strengthen- 
ing your  Majesty’s  hands,  and  putting  the 
nation,  at  this  critical  and  important  junc- 
ture, in  such  a posture  of  defence,  as  shall 
effectually  protect  its  honour  from  any 
insult,  its  safety  from  any  danger,  and 
its  tranquillity  from  anyattemptto  disturb  it. 

“ We  beg  leave  also  to  assure  your 
Majesty,  that  the  strict  and  due  regard 
we  always  pay  to  your  royal  recommen- , 
dation,  as  well  as  a proper  concern  for  the 
support  .of  our  own  characters  and  dignity, 
will  certainly  make  us  avoid,  with  the  ut- 
most caution,  all  heats  and  animosities  in 
our  debates,  that  we  may  shew,  with  a 
becoming  unanimity,  our  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  our  care  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  our  regard  to  the  interests  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people : we  will  also  prevent,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  any  improper  delays  re- 
tarding the  dispatch  of  public  business,  or 
protracting  the  session  into  any  unneces- 
sary length,  that  your  Majesty  may  not 
have  the  just  pleasure  you  propose  to  your- 
self, in  taking  again  the  sense  of  the  nation 
in  a new  representative,  postponed  ; but 
that  you  may  receive  the  earliest  demons- 
trations of  the  goodwill  of  your  people, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  they  are 
as  capable  of  gratefully  feeling  that  happi- 
ness they  enjoy  under  your  Majesty’s  just 
and  wise  government,  as  you  are  ready, 
and  willing  to  confer  it.” 


The  King’s  Answer.']  The  King’s  an- 
swer was  as  follows : 

“ My  Lords, 

“ I thank  you  for  this  dutiful  and  loyal 
address.  The  satisfaction  you  express  in 
my  constant  attention  and  endeavours  for 
preserving  the  public  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity and  promoting  the  interests  of  my 
people,  is  extremely  acceptable  to  me; 
and  as  the  honour  and  dignity  of  my  crown, 
and  the  good  of  my  kingdoms,  are  my  sole 
view,  you  may  be  assured  of  the  continu- 
ance of  my  care  and  vigilance  for  those 
desirable  ends,  and  of  my  firm  resolution, 
in  all  events,  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  best  answer  the  confidence  you  repose 
in  me,  and  secure  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  the  nation.”  ... 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Address  , 
of  Thanks.'}  The  Commons  being  re- 
turned to  their  House,  and  the  Speaker 
having  reported  his  Majesty’s  Speech, 


Mr.  Campbell,  member  for  Pembroke- 
shire, moved,  “ That  an  Address  of  I 
Thanks  be  presented  to  the  King,  for  his 
most  gracious  Speech  from  the  throne: 
to  acknowledge  his  Majesty’s  goodness  in 
the  concern  he  had  expressed  upon  ac- 
count of  the  war  unhappily  begun  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Ins  Majesty’s  great  wisdom  in 
usmgso  much  precaution  upon  that  critical 
conjuncture,  in  waiting  the  result  of  the 
councils  of  those  powers,  who  were  more 
nearly  and  immediately  interested  in  the 
consequences  of  the  war,  and  in  taking 
time  to  examine  the  facts  alledged  on  both 
sides,  and  to  concert  with  those  allies,  who 
were  under  the  same  engagements  with 
his  Majesty  and  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
war,  sucli  measures,  as  should  be  thought 
most  advisable  for  the  common  safety,  and 
lor  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe : to  de- 
clare their  unfeigned  confidence  in  his 
Majesty,  that  in  all  his  considerations 
upon  that  great  and  important  affair,  his 
Majesty  would  have  the  strictest  regard  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  crown  and 
kingdoms,  and  to  the  true  interest  of  his 

Sle  : and  to  assure  his  Majesty  that  he 
t entirely  depend  upon  the  support 
and  assistance  of  his  faithful  Commons,  in 
such  measures  as  he  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into,  for  attaining  and  secur- 
ing these  great  and  valuable  purposes: 
and  that  that  House  would  make  such 
provision  for  the  safety  and  defence  of 
the  nation,  as  should  secure  his  Majesty’s 
kingdoms,  rights  and  possessions  from  all  . 
dangers  and  insults ; as  might  preserve  the 
respect  due  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ; I 
and  not  give  any  encouragement  to  the  j 
desperate  views  of  those,  who  never  fail  to  | 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  great 
advantage  from  public  troubles  and  dis- 
orders: and  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that 
that  House  would  immediately  take  into 
their  consideration  such  estimates  and  de- 
mands, as  should  be  made  by  his  Majesty 
for  the  public  service ; and  raise  the  sup- 
plies, which  should  be  necessary  and  an- 
swerable to  th~e  present  exigency  of  affairs, 
with  their  known  zeal  and  cheerfulness, 
and  with  a due  regard  to  the  interest  of  ■■ 
their  fellow-subjects : and,  that  the  public 
business  might  be  dispatched  with  all 
proper  expedition,  that  they  would  endea- 
vour toavqifj  all  fy^tsand  animosities,  and 
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all  occasions  that  might  tend  to  protract 
this  session  by  unnecessary  delays.” 

Mr.  Campbell  was  seconded  by  Mr, 
8tephen  Fox,  and  backed  by  lord  Tyr- 
connel:  Hereupon, 

Mr.  Shippen  stood  up  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Speaker;  I believe  it  has  always 
been  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Speeches 
from  the  throne  are  the  compositions  of 
ministers  of  state  ; upon  that  supposition 
we  have  always  thought  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  examine  every  proposition  contained 
in  them  ;■  even  without  doors  people  are 

fretty  free  in  their  remarks  upon  them  : 
believe  no  gentleman  here  is  ignorant  of 
the  reception  the  Speech  from  the  throne, 
at  the  close  of  last  session,  met  with  from 
the  nation  in  general.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  same  freedom  may  be 
taken  with  any  proposition  made  by  any 
gentleman  in  this  House,  in  consequence 
of  such  speech.  I will  not  say  the  ques- 
tion moved  by  the  honourable  gentleman, 
was  penned  by  the  same  hand  that  penned 
his  Majesty’s  Speech,  though  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  reason  to  believe  it. — As  to 
the  motion,  I have  one  very  great  objec- 
tion to  the  whole ; it  is  too  cautiously  and 
too  generally  worded : under  such  general 
expressions  there  may  be  designs  con- 
cealed which  the  gentleman,  who  penned 
the  motion,  does  not  think  proper  now  to 
declare ; but  when  they  come  to  be  ex- 

C'ned,  this  House  may  then  probably 
itself  drawn  into  some  difficulties,  by 
making  use  of  such  uncertain  expressions 
in  the  Address  now  proposed.  There  is 
indeed  one  paragraph,  which  1 shall  now 
lay  my  finger  on  : I cannot  pretend  to  re- 
peat the  very  words,  for  we,  who  hear  the 
Speech  and  the  motion  but.  once  read,  are 
obliged  in  some  manner  to  shoot  flying ; 
l think  it  proposes  for  us  to  say  in  our  Ad- 
dress, “ That  we  will  support  hi*  Majesty 
in  all  those  measures,  which  he  shall  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  into.”  Now-,  I am 
afraid,  that  under  such  a general  expres- 
sion, there  may  be  couched,  or  at  least  it 
may  hereafter  be  insisted  on  that  there  is 
Couched,  a promise  of  a Vote  of  Credit, 
8nd  therefore  I should  be  willing  to  have 

(those  words  a little  explained ; for  I shall 
always  endeavour,  as  much  as  I can,  to 
prevent  this  House  being  rashly  drawn 
mto  such  promises : I shall  not  pretend  to 
1 offer  any  amendment  till  I have  heard 
other  gentlemen’s  sentiments ; I now  only 
*ay  my  finger  upon  this  part  of  the  motion, 


after  other  gentlemen  have  spoke,  I may 
possibly  give  my  opinion  farther,  and  per- 
haps oiler  an  Amendment;  but  I could 
wish  rather  that  the  words  were  left  out. 
Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton  spoke  next: 

Mr.  Speaker ; I agree  in  a great  mea- 
sure with  the  motion;  but.  I have  an  ob- 
jection to  the  passage  where  we  promise  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  Ills  Majesty’s 
kingdoms,  ‘ Rights,’  and  ‘ Possessions 
Now,  Sir,  these  last  words  are  so  general, 
that  I am  afraid  they  may  include  his  Ma- 
jesty’s German  dominions;  I ampersuaded 
they  will  be  understood  in  this  sense  by 
all  without  doors,  whatever  this  House 
may  intend  to  mean  by  it : the  gentleman 
who  opened  the  debate  has,  it  is  true, 
satisfied  me,  and  I believe  every  gentle- 
man in  the  House,  that  no  such  thing  is 
intended ; but  I think  it  likewise  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  world  without  doors : I think 
it  incumbent  upon  us,  to  assure  our  con- 
stituents, that  no  such  thing  was  ever 
meant,  and  therefore  I think  it  will  be 
proper  to  add  some  explanatory  wards ; 
for  which  reason  I shall  beg  leave  to  move 
for  this  Amendment,  viz.  That  the  words, 
‘ thereunto  belonging,’  may  be  added 
after  the  word  ‘ Possessions,’  so  that  the 
sentence  will  run  thus,  “ As  shall  secure 
his  Majesty’s  kingdoms,  rights  and  posses- 
sions, tnereuntobelonging,  from  all  dangers 
and  insults.” 

Mr.  Campbell  replied  : 

Mr.  Speaker  ; I believe  I did  open  the 
affair  before  us  in  the  manner  the  honour- 
able gentleman  pleased  to  mention  : but  it 
was  not  from  an  opinion,  that  there  really 
was  any  possibility  for  putting  such  a sense 
upon  those  words,  as  the  gentleman  seems 
to  be  apprehensive  of : they  arc  so  fully 
explained,  both  by  what  goes  before  and 
by  what  comes  after,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  imagining,  they  ever  were  meant  to 
comprehend  his  INlajesty’s  German  domi- 
nions ; every  man  must  see  they  relate 
only  to  the  foreign  rights  and  possessions 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  G reat  Britain  : 
I gave  some  explanation  of  them,  only  to 
preclude  any  exception  being  taken,  by 
gentlemen’s  considering  those  general 
words  by  themselves,  and  without  regard 
to  what  went  before,  or  followed  after : 
but  to  any  gentleman  either  within  or 
without  doors,  who  considers  the  whole 
together,  there  cannot  so  much  as  a doubt 
arise  about  the  meaning  ; they  can  relate 
to  nothing  but  what  belongs  to  his  Majesty 
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as  king  of  Great  Britain,  therefore  I cannot 
think  there  is  the  least  occasion  for  the 
Amendment  proposed. 

Lord  Coleraine  stood  up  and  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker ; the  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  has  not  in  the  least  satisfied  me, 
as  to  the  meaning  to  be  put  upon  the 
words  objected  to  ; for  if  those  words  be 
taken  in  a strict  grammatical  sense,  they 
must  certainly  comprehend  his  Majesty’s 
German  Dominions  : those  dominions  are 
certainly  a part  of  his  Majesty’s  posses- 
sions, and  as  such  must  be  compre- 
hended under  those  general  words;  nor 
can  I see  any  restriction  put  upon  them, 
either  by  what  goes  before,  or  wnat  follows 
after ; even  the  Amendment  proposed, 
will  not,  I am  afraid,  be  sufficient  to  re- 
strain them  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  there- 
fore I am  of  opinion,  that  the  Amendment 
ought  to  be  in  these  words,  ‘ belonging  to 
1 the  crown  of  Great  Britain,’  so  as  that  the 
sentence  may  run  thus,  ‘ As  shall  secure 
his  Majesty’s  kingdoms,  and  all  the  rights 
and  possessions  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  from  all  dangers  and  insults.’ 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  spoke  next, ' as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Speaker ; the  question  moved  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  was,  I thought, 
so  aptly  worded,  and,  to  use  my  worthy 
friend’s  expression,  so  cautiously  worded,  , 
that  I did  not  imagine  any  objection  would 
have  been  made  to  it.  As  to  the  words, 
Rights  and  Possessions,  the  proper  mean-  j 
ing  of  them  seems  to  me  certain  and  appa-  ; 
rent : doubts  have  lately  been  raised  about 
some  of  those  dominions,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ; and 
though  there  never  was  any  foundation  for 
those  doubts,  yet  sonie  gentlemen  have 
strongly  insisted  there  was  still  something 
wanting,  something  farther  necessary  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  secure  her  enjoyment  of 
those  possessions  : from  that  consideration 
alone,  if  there  were  no  other,  every  gentle- 
man must  conclude,  all  that  could  be  meant 
by  those  general  words,  was,  to  comprehend 
the  several  British  possessions  in  foreign 
parts  : but  as  to  his  Majesty’s  German  do- 
minions, as  they  in  no  way  belong  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  very  next  sentence,  I cannot  believe 
any  gentleman  in  this  House,  or  without 
doors,  will  ever  imagine  they  were  meant 
to  be  comprehended  under  those  general 
words,  therefore  I cannot  think  any 
Amendmienfrfliece^Ey.irisr.  l by  the  University  -ofl 
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Mr.  Pultcney  stood  up  and  said : 

Mr.  Speaker ; when  I heard  his  Ma- 
jesty’s Speech,  and  die  motion  made  by 
die  honourable  gentleman,  I was  in  hopes. 
Sir,  we  should  have  separated  to  day  with- 
out any  debate  ; yet  I must  own,  the  words 
taken  norice  of  by  my  honourable  friend 
(Mr.  Shippen)  did  at  first  strike  me  a litde. 

I was  indeed  a little  afraid  of  the  conse- 
quences, or  at  least  of  the  use  that  might 
be  made  of  such  words,  but  I was  resolved 
to  pass  them  over  in  silence  : however, 
now  they  are  taken  notice  of,  I must  say, 
some  Amendment  in  order  to  restrain  them 
a little,  will  not  be  unnecessary.  I am 
not  for  leaving  them  out  entirely,  because 
one  part  of  his  Majesty’s  Speech  would 
stand  without  any  answer  ; and  I am  un- 
willing diis  House  should,  upon  any  occa- 
sion, shew  the  least  want  or  respect  and 
complaisance  towards  his  Majesty.  1 
therefore  take  the  liberty  to  propose  an 
amendment,  but  I must  acquaint  die 
House,  that  the  morion  I am  to  make,  is  | 
without  any  view  of  making  a difference  or 
division  among  us  this  day  ; nor  shall  I in- 
sist upon  it,  if  not  entirely  agreeable  to 
every  gendeman  in  this  House.  I know 
very  well,  we  are  not  tied  down  by  any 
general  expressions  in  an  Address  of 
Thanks  to  Ids  Majesty  : but  I remember, 
a Vote  of  Credit  passed  in  this  House,  to- 
wards the  close  of  a session,  * for  which 
there  was  no  other  foundation  but  some 
general  expressions  in  the  Address  of 
Thanks,  which  had  been  voted  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  in  answer  to  his  Majesty’s 
Speech  from  the  tiirone ; and  therefore  we 
ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  agreeing 
to  any  sort  of  words,  from  whence  the 
promise  of  a Vote  of  Credit  may  be  after- 
wards inferred  : for  this  reason  I shall  beg  | 
leave  to  add  a few  words  by  way  of  Amend- 
ment, viz.  * Provided  such  measures  shall 
‘ appear  to  this  House  to  have  been  neces-  . 
‘ sary  for  obtaining  such  ends.’  In  which 
case  the  paragraph,  taken  notice  of  by  my 
worthy  friend  will  run  thus,  ‘ And  to  assure 
his  Majesty,  that  he  may  entirely  depend  I 
upon  the  support  and  assistance  oi  Ins  j 
faithful  Commons,  in  such  measures  as  he  ' 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  enter  into,  for  at- 1 
taining  and  securing  these  great  and  va- 
luable  purposes  ; provided  such  measures  J 
shall  appear  to  the  House  to  have  been  j 
necessary  for  obtaining  such  ends.’  To  ] 
this 
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Sir  Robert  Walpole  replied: 

Mr.  Speaker;  The  honourable  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  has  proposed  an 
amendment,  but  has  not  made  any  direct 
motion  for  that  purpose ; and  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  what  he  proposed  was 
without  any  view  of  making  a difference 
or  division  among  us ; I am  very  glad  to 
find  that  gentleman  is  now  come  to  be  of 
that  way  of  tliinking,  for  nothing  can  con- 
tribute more  to  the  honour  of  this  House, 
than  a harmony  and  unanimity  in  all  our 
proceedings;  therefore  I hope  the  gentle- 
man will  not  insist  upon  the  amendment  he 
has  proposed. — One  of  the  Objections  to 
the  question  before  us,  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman, who  spoke  first  against  it,  was  that 
it  was  too  general,  and  worded  with  too 
much  caution  : this  is  an  objection  of  a 
very  new  nature ; the  chief  objection  to 
addresses  of  this  nature  has  generally  been, 
that  they  descended  too  much  into  parti- 
culars, and  were  not  worded  with  proper 
caution.  From  this  general  objection  the 
gentleman  was  pleased  to  come  to  a parti- 
cular, and  took  notice  of  some  words 
under  which,  he  said,  he  believed  a Vote 
of  Credit  was  intended  to  be  couched : 
but  does  not  every  gentleman  m this  House 
know,  that  his  Majesty  never  desires  any 
*uch  thing  as  a promise  of  a Vote  of  Credit, 
nor  has  it  ever  been  usual,  for  this  House 
to  make  any  such  promise ! The  usual 
method  has  always  been,  whenever  his 
Majesty  wanted  any  such  thing  as  a Vote 
of  Credit,  he  always  acquainted  the  House 
of  it  by  a direct  message  for  that  purpose ; 
therefore  there  is  now  no  ground  to  pre- 
sume an  intention  of  couching  a promise 
of  a Vote  of  Credit,  under  any  general 
words  proposed  to  be  put  into  the  address. 
— As  to  the  case  mentioned  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  I 
don’t  remember  there  was  ever  any  Vote 
of  Credit,  founded  upon  a pretended  pro- 
mise contained  in  the  Address  of  thanks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session.  There  may 
have  been  a case,  but  I cannot  say  whether 
it  may  have  been  a late  case,  or  one  of  an 
older  date:  however  this  I am  certain  of, 
that  no  such  thing  is  intended  by  the  words 
now  objected  to,  nor  will  there,  I believe, 
be  any  such  use  made  of  them. — The  other 
objection  is  equally  without  foundation.  I 
do  not  believe  it  can  so  much  as  once  enter 
•nto  the  heart  of  any  man  to  imagine,  that 
by  the  words  ‘ Rights  and  Possessions’,  this 
House  means  to  include  his  Majesty’s 
German  dominions : if  ever  those  domi- 
nions should  come  to  be  in  such  danger, 
[ VOL.  J^led  image <ligltise(1  by 


as  that  his  Majesty  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  assistance  of  this  nation,  he 
would  certainly  do  it  by  a direct  message 
to  parliament ; I am  very  sure,  at  present, 
no  silch  tiling  is  drought  of,  nor  is  there 
the  least  shadow  of  reason  for  suspecting 
there  will  be  any  occasion  for  such  de- 
mand : the  words,  * Rights  and  Posses- 
sions,’ must  therefore  be  understood  to 
relate  only  to  the  foreign  possessions  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain ; had  those  words 
been  left  out,  to  willing  minds,  at  least,  it 
would  have  afforded  a pretence  for  the 
raising  of  much  greater  alarms  without 
doors ; it  then  might  probably  have  been 
said,  that  we  were  going  to  give  up  some  of 
those  valuable  possessions  we  have  abroad; 
possessions  so  valuable,  that  I hope  this 
nation  will  never  consent  to  give  them  up. 
— Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  however  unwilling 
some  gentlemen  may  pretend  to  be,  to 
create  differences  and  make  divisions  in 
this  House,  I am  persuaded,  nothing  but  a 
desire  to  do  so,  could  have  raised  objec- 
tions to  the  question  now  hi  your  hand, 
and  as  I have  not  heard  any  colour  or  rea- 
son for  supporting  the  amendments  of- 
fered, I must  be  against  them. 

Sir  William  Wyndham  spoke  nest : 

Mr.  Speaker;  though  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  does  not  seem 
to  remember  the  case  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  just  before  him,  I 
remember  it  well,  and  I speak  of  it  with 
the  greater  confidence,  because  this  very 
morning  I looked  over  some  of  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Hopse,  together  with  my  honour- 
able friend,  by  which  I found  that  famous 
Vote  of  Credit  was  agreed  to  in  this  House, 
April  12,  1727,  towards  the  close  of  the 
session : I remember  there  was  a very  thin 
House,*  and  no  other  foundation  for  that 
vote,  hardly  indeed  any  material  argument 
offered  in  favour  of  it,  than  what  has  been 
mentioned  by  my  honourable  friend.  I 
remember  it  bore  a very  strenuous  debate, 
and  that  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Winnington) 
who  sits  behind  the  honourable  person  who 
spoke  last,  had  a very  considerable  share 
in  that  debate,  and  was  one  of  the  tellers 
against  the  question. — Whether  any  such 
use  is  now  intended  to  be  made  of  the 


* It  is  surprising  that  sir  William  having 
that  very  day  consulted  the  Journals,  should 
have  been  mistaken  in  this  particular ; for  tli» 
division  npon  the  question  was  *29  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  109  in  the  minority,  which  at  th« 
close  of  the  session  is  a remarkably  full  House. 
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general  expressions  objected  to,  I shall  not 
say  ; but  that  I do  not  take  to  be  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute : the  proper  question  is 
whether  any  such  use  can  be  made  of 
those  general  expressions  l for  if  it  can, 
y?e  are  not  to  depend  upon  the  assurances 
of  any  member  of  this  House  that  it  will 
not ; therefore,  lest  any  such  use  should 
hereafter  be  made  of  those  general  expres- 
sions, it  is  highly  necessary  some  worths 
should  be  added,  for  restraining  them  to 
what  is  now  declared  to  be  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  tbern : for  my  own  part,  I 
am  very  easy  about  it,  because  1 am  now 
free  to’  declare,  that  if  ever  any  Vote  of 
Credit  of  the  same  nature  with  those  lately 
agreed  to  be  proposed  or  moved  for  in  this 
House,  I shall  always  be  against  any  such, 
as  long  as  I have  the  honour  to  sit  in  this 
House ; , nor  shall  any  general  words,  or 
any  express  promise  contained  in  any 
former  Address,  be  of  die  least  weight 
with  me  in  such  a debate. 

Hereupon  Mr.  "Wilmington  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  Vote  of  Credit  agreed  to  in 
die  year  1727;  but  Mr.  Gibbon  and  Mr. 
Sandys  objecting  to  his  account  of  that 
transaction. 

Sir  William  Yonge  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker : I was  at  some  distance, 
when  the  honourable  gentleman  on  the 
floor  first  mentioned  the  case,  which  seems 
now  to  be  the  subject  of  debate;  and 
though  I liad  not  looked  into  the  Journals 
this  morning,  yet  I could  not  but  think  it 
was  impossible,  that  ever  any  House  of 
Commons  should  have  proceeded  in  the 
manner  represented.  I have  now  looked 
upon  the  Journals  of  that  and  the  pre- 
ceeding  session,  and  as  I liave  the  book  in 
my  hand,  I shall  from  thence  set  that  mat- 
ter in  a dear  light.  In  the  year  1726,  his 
late  Majesty  sent  an  express  Message  to 
the  House  of  Commons*  then  sitting,  by 
which  he  acquainted  them,  diat  in  order 
to  prevent  and  frustrate  such  designs,  a? 
had  been  formed  against  the  particular  in- 
terest of  this  nation  and  the  general  peace 
of  Europe,  he  found  it  necessary  not  only 
to  augment  his  maritime  force,  but  to  con- 
cert sudi  other  measures  as  might  most 
effectually  conduce  to  these  desirable  ends ; 
aud  as  these  services  would  require  some 
extraordinary  expence,  his  Majesty  hoped 
he  should  be  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of 
parliament,  to  encrease  the  number  of 
seamen  then  before  voted  and  granted  for 
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the  service  of  that  year ; and  to  enter  into 
and  make  good  such  Engagements,  as  the 
circumstances  and  exigency  of  aflairs 
might  require.  Upon  this  Message,  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  in  duty  they  ought, 
voted  and  presented  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  that  lie  would  be  pleased  to  make 
such  addition  to  the  •number  of  seamen 
then  before  voted ; and  to  concert  such 
other  measures,  as  his  Majesty  should  in 
his  great  wisdom  think  would  best  conduce 
to  the  security  of  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  Europe ; and  assured  his 
Majesty  that' the  House  would  effectually 
provide  for,  and  make  good  all  such  ex- 
pences  and  engagements,  as  should  be 
made  for  obtaining  those  great  and  desira- 
ble ends. — At  the  beginning  of  next  ses- 
sion, his  Majesty,  in  his  speech  expressly 
said.  That  as  the  expence  he  had  in  the 
preceding  year  been  in  a particular  man- 
ner intrusted  to  make  had  amounted  to 
no  considerable  sum ; and  the  public  uti- 
lity might  again  require  the  like  services 
to  be  performed,  he  hoped  they  would 
again  repose  the  same  trust  and  confidence 
in  him.  To  this  the  House  of  Commons 
in  their  Address  of  Thanks,*  as  expressly 
answer  and  promise,  that  they  would  re- 
pose such  a trust  mid  confidence  in  his 
Majesty  as  the  public  utility  should  re- 
quire, and  as  his  Majesty  should  find  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
great  work,  in  which  his  Majesty  was  en- 
gaged, for  the  interest  and  security  of  his 
people,  and  the  common  cause  of  Europe. 
— Thus  every  gentleman  may  see,  that 
the  Vote  of  Credit  agreed  to  at  the  end  of 
thats  ession,  was  not  in  consequence  of  a 
few  general  words  in  their  Address  of 
Thanks,  in  return  to  his  Majesty’s  Speech 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session : but  in 
consequence  of  an  express  demand  in  the 
Speech,  and  as  express  a promise  in  the 
Address  of  Thanks;  and  from  thence,  I 
think,  every  gentleman  may  see  how  vastly 
different  that  case  is  from  what  is  now  the 
subject  of  debate. 

Mr.  Scroope  stood  up,  and  gave  an 
exact  account  of  the  several  Votes  of 
Credit  passed  by  the  House ; and  declared 
it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  any  Amendment  to  the  Ad- 
dress: hereupon 

Mr.  Ptdteney  rose  up  again  and  said  : 

Sir ; — The  honourable  gentleman,  who 
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spoke  last,  has  in  a few  words  explained 
how  the  several  Votes  of  Credit  have  been 
granted ; he  and  I do  not  differ  much  in 
our  accounts ; but  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  spoke  with  the  book  in  his  hand, 
and  set  out  with  a promise  of  clearing  that 
matter  fully,  has,  in  my  opinion,  and  I be- 
lieve, in  the  opinion  of  every  gentleman 
who  heard  him,  left  the  matter  just  where 
he  found  it;  therefore  I would  advise  him, 
for  die  future,  to  speak  without  book — 
Can  any  gentleman  imagine,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  paragraph  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty’s Speech  mentioned  by  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman,  or  the  Answer  thereto  in 
the  Address  of  Thanks,  a Vote  of  Credit 
was  or  ought  to  have  been  agreed  to,  with- 
out a new  Message  from  his  Majesty,  signi- 
fying that  the  public  utility  did  actually 
again  require  the  reposing  of  such  a trust 
and  confidence  in  his  Majesty,  as  had  been 
reposed  in  him  the  preceding  year  ? Does 
any  gentleman  suppose,  that  this  House  if 
to  repose  such  a trust  and  confidence  in 
the  crown,  only  because  it  is  demanded 
by  the  crown,  and  without  assigning  any 
reason  for  so  doing  ? No,  Sir,  I .appeal 
to  every  gentleman  present  when  that  Ad- 
dress was  agreed  to,  whether  lie  did  not 
think,  that  all  that  was  meant  or  intend- 
ed by  those  general  assurances  in  their 
Address  of  Thanks,  was,  that  they  would 
again  repose  the  same  trust  and  confidence 
in  liis  Majesty,  if  upon  a new  Message,  it 
could  be  shewn  them,  that  the  public  uti- 
lity required  it : but  gentlemen  found 
afterwards  another  use  made  of  those 
general  expressions ; they  were  qt  the 
end  of  the  session  made  the  only  ar- 
gument for  agreeing  to  a Vote  or  Cre- 
dit ; and  lest  the  same  thing  should 
bo  again  practised,  we  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  of  putting  any  such  gene- 
ra] expressions  in  our  Address  of  Thanks. 
—When  I first  6tood  up,  I said  I had  no 
intention  of  making  a division  or  difference 
amongst  us  to  day,  and  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  spoke  next  after  me,  said, 
he  was  glad  to  find  me  in  that  way  of 
thinking.  Sir,  I am  now  in  the  same  way 
of  thinking  I always  was;  and  if  other 
gentlemen  think  in  the  same  way  they 
have  lately  taken  up,  I am  afraid  we  shall 
have  many  and  great  differences  before 
this  session  can  well  be  at  an  end.  The 
honourable  gentleman  said  he  did  not  re- 
member, whether  the  case  of  u Vote  of 
Credit  I mentioned  was  of  a late  or  old 
date;  alas,  Sir,  there  are  no  such  votes  of 
credit  to  be  found  of  an  oki  date ; votes  of 


credit  of  old  were  of  a very  different  na- 
ture, they  were  never  so  much  as  asked, 
but  for  some  particular  purposes  expressly 
mentioned ; the  sum  was  always  limited ; 
the  parliament  became  sureties  only  for 
that  sum ; and  an  exact  account  was  after- 
wards given  to  parliament  to  what  pur- 
poses the  money  so  granted  was  applied : 
but  our  late  votes  of  credit  have  all  been 
granted  in  the  dark;  we  have  granted 
sums  unlimited  without  knowing  to  what 
uses  the  money  so  to  be  raised  was  to  be 
applied;  and  we  could  never  have  any 
proper  account,  though  often  asked  for, 
how  the  money  was  disposed  of. — How- 
ever, Sir,  though  1 wish  we  may  separata 
to  day  without  any  division,  yet  I hope  we 
shall  have  many  days  after  this  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  aftairs  of  very 
great  consequence.  The  calamitous  situa- 
tion of  our  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad 
necessarily  requires  the  consideration  of 
parliament : there  ate  many,  many  grie- 
vances both  foreign  and  domestic,  under 
which  the  nation  groans  at  present,  and 
which  call  loudly  for  redress ; therefore, 
though  we  promise  not  to  protract  or 
prolong  the  session  by  unnecessary  de- 
lays, yet  I hope  we  shall  not  separate  be- 
fore we  have  taken  all  those  matters  pro- 
perly under  our  consideration : the  State 
of  the  Nation  must  be  called  for,  and,  I 
dare  say,  this  House  of  Commons,  which 
has  shewn  so  much  regard  for  their  fellow- 
subjects,  will  envy  any  succeeding  House 
of  Commons  the  glory  of  redressing  those 
many  grievances  we  now  labour  under: 
on  such  an  occasion,  I hope,  gentlemeu 
will  be  emulous  who  shall  attend  best ; and 
when  such  a spirit  of  liberty  appears  over 
the  whole  nation,  I am  convinced  no  man 
will  dare  desert  his  duty  in  this  House, 
when  affairs  of  such  moment  demand  his 
attendance  in  parliament. 

The  above  Amendments  hot  being  in- 
sisted on,  the  question  was  put  upon  Mr. 
Campbell’s  motion,  and  agreed  to  without 
a division:  a Committee  was  also  appointed 
to  draw  up  an  Address  of  Thanks  accord- 
ingly. 

The  Commons’  Address  of  Thanks .] 
January  18.  The  said  Address,  was  re- 
ported to  the  House,  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 

“ Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

“ We  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  beg  leave 
to  return  your  Majesty  our  humblest 
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Thanks  for  your  most  gracious  Speech 
from  the  throne. 

“ We  are  truly  sensible  of  your  Ma- 
jesty’s goodness;  and  hear  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  gratitude  the  concern  you  are 
leased  to  express,  for  the  war  unhappily 
egun  in  Europe ; and  acknowledge  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  this  new  proof  i 
your  Majesty  has  given  us,  of  your  great  ! 
wisdom  in  waiting  at  this  nice  and  critical 
juncture,  the  result  of  the  councils  of 
those  powers,  who  are  more  nearly  and  | 
immediately  interested  in  the  conse-  ' 
quences  of  this  war,  before  your  Majesty 
makes  any  final  determination  for  your 
own  conduct;  not  wondering,  that  the 
same  prudence  and  precaution,  the  same 
concern  and  circumspection,  that  have 
guided  and  directed  every  step  hither- 
to taken  in  your  Majesty’s  happy  and 
auspicious  reign,  should  now  induce  you  to 
take  time  to  examine  the  facts  alledged  on 
both  sides,  and  to  concert  with  those  Allies, 
who  are  under  the  same  Engagements  with 
your  Majesty  without  having  taken  part  in 
the  war,  particularly  the  States  General  of 
the  United  Provinces,  such  measures,  as 
shall  be  thought  most  adviseable  for  the 
common  safety,  and  for  restoring  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

“ That  your  Majesty  in  all  your  trans- 
actions, in  this  great  and  important  afiair, 
will  have  the  strictest  regard  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  your  crown  and  kingdom, 
and  to  the  true  interest  of  your  people,  is 
what  not  only  your  Majesty’s  royal  assu- 
rances, but  our  happy  experience  of  ail 
your  Majesty’s  past  conduct  leave  us  no 
room  to  doubt. 

“ And  as  we  have  an  entire  confidence 
in  your  Majesty’s  judgment  to  discern,  and 
eolicitude  to  procure  the  welfare  and  in- 
terest of  your  subjects,  so  your  Majesty 
may  depend  upon  the  effectual  support  and 
ready  assistance  of  your  faithful  Commons 
in  all  such  measures,  as  your  Majesty  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  enter  into  for  attaining 
and  securing  these  great  ends. 

“ Arid  we  beg  leave  farther  to  assure 
your  Majesty,  that  your  Commons  will 
make  such  provision  for  the  safety  of  your 
kingdoms,  as  the  present  situation  of  affairs 
and  exigency  of  the  times  require ; such 
provisions,  as  shall  effectually  secure  your 
Majesty’s  kingdoms,  rights,  and  posses- 
sions, from  all  insults  and  dangers ; as  shall 
preserve  the  respect  due  to  the  British 
nation  abroad,  and  guard  its  safety  at 
home;  that  not  tlie  least  encouragement 
may  he  givenj  .to  .^e  .^pjer^jt^^^s^f 
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those,  who  never  fail  to  flatter  themselves  | 
with  hopes  of  some  advantage  from  public 
troubles  and  disorders,  and  of  molesting 
the  inseparable  interests  of  your  Majesty 
and  your  people. 

“ Such  Estimates  and  Demands,  as 
your  Majesty  shall  think  fit  to  lay  before 
your  Commons  for  the  public  service, 
shall  be  immediately  taken  into  our  con- 
sideration ; and  your  Majesty  may  depend 
on  our  known  zeal  for  raising  such  Sup- 
plies, as  shall  be  necessary  and  answerable 
to  the  present  circumstances,  with  our 
usual  cheerfulness  und  approved  fidelity, 
and  a due  regard  both  to  the  ease  and  in- 
terest of  our  fellow  subjects. 

“ And  that  the  public  business  may  be 
dispatched  with  all  proper  expedition,  and 
the  present  session  not  protracted  by  any 
unnecessary  delays,  we  will  endeavour  to 
avoid  all  heats  and  animosities,  and  to 
proceed  with  that  unanimity,  which  the 
^justice  and  prudence  of  your  Majesty’s 
mild  and  wise  government  may  expect  and  I 
claim,  and  may  give  weight  to  our  delibe-  I 
rations,  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  par- 
liament.” 

The  King’s  Answer."]  Jan.  19.  The 
above  Address  was  presented  to  the  King, 
who  returned  the  following  Answer ; 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I return  you  my  thanks  for  this  very  « 
dutiful,  affectionate,  and  loyal  Address,  ’ 
and  for  the  confidence  you  repose  in  me,  I 
which,  you  may  be  assured,  shall  always  f 
be  employed  for  the  honour  of  my  crown,  i] 
and  the  true  interest  of  my  people.” 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Sir  J.  Rush- 
out’s  Motion  for  Copies  of  the  Instructions  \ 
sent  to  the  British  Ministers  in  France  and  • 
Spain,  relating  to  the  Execution  of  the  \ 
Treaty  of  Sevule.]  Jan.  23.  The  House 
resolved,  That  an  Address  be  presented  ; 
to  his  Majesty,  to  give  directions,  that  a ' 
copy  of  tne  Treaty  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor,  concluded  at  Vienna  in 
the  year  17S1,  with  the  secret  and  separate  1 
articles,  and  the  States  Generals  Act  of  j 
Concurrence  to  the  same,  should  be  laid  i 
before  the  House.  Then  sir  John  Rush- 
out  stood  up,  and  moved,  “ That  an  ' 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Ma-  I 
jesty,  that  ho  would  be  pleased  to  give  di- 
rection, that  the  Letters  and  Instructions 
sent  to  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  at  the 
Court  of  France  and  Spain,  relating  to 

iii  iqiwMroltiiiTfria of  Se,i“" 
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should  be  also  laid  before  the  House*: 
upon  which  ensued  a debate,  in  which 
Sir  William  Yonge  spoke  as  follows : 

. Sir; — I do  not  stand  up,  to  say  any 

thing  against  the  power,  which  this  House 
has  of  calling  for  whatever  papers  they 
I may  think  necessary,  to  give  them  proper 
lights  into  any  affair  they  are  going  to 
take  under  consideration  : that  the  House 
| has  such  a power,  is  what  1 believe  no 
I gentleman  will  deny ; but  then  every  one 
[ must  grant,  that  this  power  ought  to  be 
used  with  great  caution  and  discretion ; 
no  papers  ought  to  be  called  for,  but  those 
which  properly  relate  to  the  affair  in 
j hand,  and  without  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  understand  fully  and  clearly 
what  we  are  to  be  about.  It  has  been  re- 
I solved  to  address  his  Majesty,  to  .order  a 
Copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  be  laid 
J before  us,  but  I cannot  apprehend  what 
I connection  there  is  or  can  be,  between 
| tliat  Treaty  and  the  letters  and  instructions 
sent  to  our  ministers  at  the  courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  relating  to  the  Treaty 
of  Seville.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  those 
letters  and  instructions  have  any  relation 
or  concern  with  a treaty  afterwards  con- 
, eluded  with  the  Emperor,  who  was  not  at 
that  time  in  good  terms  with  either  of  the 
other  two  courts  ? As  all  such  negociations 
are  carryed  On  in  the  most  secret  manner 
possible,  it  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  sup- 
; posed,  that  our  ministers,  either  at  the 
court  of  France  or  Spain,  knew  any  thing 
of  those  negotiations  at  Vienna,  which  so 



* “ The  parliament  assembled  on  the  17th 
I January,  and  as  it  was  the  last  session,  the 
I minority  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  distress 
| the  minister,  and  to  increase  his  unpopularity. 

[ The  plan  of  attack  was  in  this,  as  iu  the  ses- 
sion of  1730,  principally  formed  by  Boling- 
| broke ; and  under  uis  'auspices,  and  by  his 
direction,  ably  conducted  by  sir  William  Wynd- 
bam,  who  seems  to  have  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  debates.  They  first 
tried  their  strength  in  various  motions  tor  pa- 
pers and  copies  of  instructions  which  were  sent 
to  the  British  ministers  in  France  and  Spain  ; 
lor  au  address  to  know  how  far  the  King  was 
engaged  liy  his  good  offices  in  the  causes  of 
the  war  against  the  emperor;  and  for  an  ac- 
ootint  of  w hat  application  had  been  made  by 
the  parties  engaged  in. hostilities.  In  these  mo- 
tions their  exertions  were  baffled  by  the  minis- 
ter, and  the  smallest  majority  in  his  favour  was 
05.  Having  exhausted  their  efforts  in  regard 
ftteign  transactions,  in  which  he  appeared 
to  be  most  vulnerable,  they  directed  their  views 
to  domestic  «Tents.”  Cult’s  Walpole. 


happily  ended  in  that  treaty ; and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  we 
can,  from  the  letters  and  instructions  sent 
to  them,  receive  any  light  or  information, 
with  respect  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  now 
called  for. — But  granting,  Sir,  that  some 
possible  connection  might  be  found  out, 
between  the  treaty  of  Vienna  and  the  let- 
ters and  instructions  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  move  for, 
yet  there  is  another  rule  to  be  observed  in 
the  using  that  power  which  this  House 
has  of  calling  for  papers,  which,  in-  the 
present  case,  will  be  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
motion ; though  this  House  has  a power  of 
calling  for  Papers,  yet  we  ought  in  no 
case  to  call  tor  those  Papers  which  may 
contain  secrets,  the  publishing  whereof 
might  be  of  signal  disadvantage  to  the 
commonwealth ; I believe  it  will  be 
granted,  that  a secret  communicated  once 
to  this  House,  is  in  great  danger  of  not  re- 
maining long  a secret : it  was  neyer  known 
that  a secret  was  long  kept  by  any  such 
numerous  assembly;  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  be  extremely  cautious,  and  never 
call  for  any  papers  which  may  contain 
such  secrets.  For  my  own  part,  I do  not 
pretend  to  know  the  nature  of  those  in- 
structions or  letters ; but  it  is  certain,  that 
some  of  them  may  contain  something  not 
proper  to  be  published  to  the  world  at  this 
juncture  ; the  publishing  of  them  might, 
pei-haps,  open  old  sores,  and  give  offence 
to  some  of  those  powers  with  whom  we 
have  at  present  a good  understanding ; by 
which  his  Majesty’s  negotiations  for  re- 
storing the  tranquillity  of  Europe  might  be 
very  much  embarrassed,  perhaps  rendered 
entirely  fruitless ; and  therefore  I cannot 
but  think,  that  any  such  general  call  for 
papers  is  now,  and  always  will  be  of  dan- 
gerous consequence. — If  this  House  should 
at  any  time  hereafter  resolve  to  take  the 
treaty  of  Seville  into  their  consideration, 
when  that  day  comes,  if  any  gentleman  of 
this  House  can  then  lay  his  finger  on  any 
particular  Paper,  which  he  thinks  may  be 
necessary  for  the  information  of  the  House, 
he  may  then  move  for  it,  and  the  House 
may,  if  they  think  proper,  agree  to  such  a 
motion : but  to  make  such  a general  mo- 
tion as  the  present,  and  to  call  for  all  the 
letters  and  instructions  sent  to  our  Mi- 
nisters at  those  two  Courts  in  general,  I 
think  most  improper  and  irregular,  and 
therefore  I shall  give  my  negative  to  it. 

Sir  William  Wyndham  replied  : 

Sir; — Notwithstanding  what  the  ho- 
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nourable  gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  has  which  were  entirely  healed  up  by  a new 
said,  I cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  treaty  afterward  concluded  with  them  ? 
the  motion  made  by  my  honourable  friend  Does  not  every  genilemarf  see,  that  this 
is  regular,  and  that  the  papers  he  has  argument  strikes  against  this  House’s  ever 
called  for,  are  such  as  must  necessarily  desiring  to  have  any  foreign  treaty  or  ne- 
tend  to  give  the  House  a great  deal  of  in-  gotiation  laid  before  them,  except  such  as  i 
formation,  not  only  with  relation  to  the  have  been  before  published  to  the  world  ? 
treaty  of  Seville,  but  likewise  with  relation  — As  to  the  connection  between  the  pa- 
to  the  treaty  winch  we  shall  soon  have,  I pers  now  moved  for  and  the  treaty  just 
hope,  laid  before  us,  in  pursuance  of  the  before  ciilled  for,  it  is  in  my  opinion  evi- 
.resolution  we  have  just  now  come  to ; and  dent : For  what  end  have  we  called  for  a 
therefore  I take  it  to  be  as  proper  now,  as  copy  of  the. treaty  of  Vienna?  What  are 
it  can  be  when  the  day  comes  which  the  we  to  consider  of,  when  we  enter  into  the 
gentleman  speaks  of. — As  to  any  secret  consideration  of  that  treaty  ? Are  not  we 
which  may  be  contained  in  the  papers  to  consider,  whether  it  was  for  the  benelit 
called  for,  and  which  it  would  not  be  pro-  of  this  nation,  or  not  ? And  how  shall  we 
per  at  present  to  publish  to  the  world,  that  determine  this,  without  knowing  the  cir- 
can  be  no  argument  against  the  motion ; cumstances,  or  those  affiiirs,  which  made 
because,  if  that  should  happen  to  be  the  it  necessary  for  us  to  conclude  such  a i 
case,  his  Majesty  would  communicate  to  burthensome  treaty?  It  is  well  known, 
us  none  but  such  as  contained  no  such  that  by  that  treaty  we  entered  into  very  ' 
secret s;  and  in  his  answer  to  our  Address  great  engagements ; engagements,  which, 
would  acquaint  us,  that  the  other  letter*  if  punctually  performed,  may  cost  this 
or  instructions  contained  such  secrets  as  nation  infinite  sums  of  money ; andengage- 
were  not  proper  to  be  revealed  atpresent : ments  which  we  certainly  ought  not  to 

this  would  be  a proper  answer  from  his  have  entered  into,  if  the  public  tranquillity 
Majesty,  and  such  an  answer  as  this  House  could  have  been  established  at  any  cheaper 
would  certainly  rest  satisfied  with,  unless  rate.  Is  it  to  be  presumed,  that  the  lm- 
Gome  very  strong  reasons  appeared  to  the  possibility,  which  was  found  of  carrying 
contrary : but.  Sir,  tins  is  an  answer  which  die  treaty  of  Seville  into  execution,  with- 
ought  not  to  be  taken  from  any  other  per-  cut  involving  ourselves  and  all  Europe  in 
son  but  his  Majesty ; it  is  below  the  dig-  a bloody  war,  was  what  made  it  necessary 
nity  of  this  House  to  take  it  from  any  for  us  to  agree  to  those  engagements  con- 
other  ; it  is  what  no  member  of  this  Fiouse  tained  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna : and  how  is 
ought  so  much  as  to  insinuate ; for  any  it  possible  for  us  to  determine,  whether  or 
such  insinuation  is  offering  an  indignity  to  no  there  was  an  impossibility  of  carrying 
the  crown,  because  it  seems  to  be  a dictat-  the  treaty  of  Seville  into  execution,  with* 
ing  to  his  Majesty,  and  prescribing  to  him  out  having  all  those  papers  first  laid  before  I 
what  answer  lie  is  to  make  to  the  address  of  us,  which  relate  to  the  execution  of  that 
this  1 louse.  The  gentleman  spoke  of  treaty  ? It  was,  I remember,  when  first 
opening  old  sores,  and  that  the  publishing  concluded,  a treaty  which  was  much 
of  those  papers  might  give  offence  to  some  bragged  of  by  the  friends  of  die  gentleman  I 
of  those  powers  we  are  now  in  friendship  who  spoke  last;  and  if  it  was  so  good  a j 

with;  this  seems  to  be  a very  extraordinary  thing,  I cannot  find  out  why  he  or  his  I 

reason  against  the  motion ; for  I ain  sure  friends  should  be  so  fond  of  keeping  secret  I 
this  reason  will  hold  equally  good  against  either  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained,  I 
calling  for  any  treaty,  or  any  paper  relat-  or  the  methods  that  were  afterwards  used  I 
ing  to  foreign  negotiations ; and  I can  see  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  As  to  the  I 
no  difference  between  denying  that  the  means  by  which  diat  treaty  was  obtained,  I 
House  lias  a power  to  call  for  any  papers,  they  may  not,  perhaps,  relate  much  to  the  I 
and  making  use  of  an  argument,  which,  if  treaty  of  Vienna ; but  as  to  the  methods  I 
allowed,  would  render  that  power  altoge-  used  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  the  I 

ther  ineffectual : but,  Sir,  I would  gladly  last  of  which  was  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  I 

know  what  prince,  what  state  there  is  now  every  man  must  see  the  connection,  and  I 
in  Europe,  whom  we  have  not  disobliged  therefore  every  man  must  be  convinced,  I 
and  fallen  out  with  by  turns  ; and  shall  it  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  the  pa-  j 
be  said,  that  the  publishing  of  those  nego-  pers  now  moved  for  laid  before  us,  before  I 
tiations  which  we  carried  on  while  we  were  we  can  properly  take  the  treaty  of  Vienna  I 
at  enmity,  or  at  least  not  in  a cordial  into  our  consideration. — His  Majesty,  Sir,  I 
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the  present  situation  of  afiairs  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Parliament;  he  recommends 
it  to  us  thoroughly  to  weigh  and  consider 
al!  circumstances  before  we  come  to  a 
final  determination ; but  if  such  things  as 
are  necessary  for  our  information  are* 
when  called  for,  refused  by  those  m power, 

]10w  is  it  possible  for  us  to  answer-  his  Ma- 
jesty’s expectations  ? It  must  be  owned, 
that  we  have  of  late  years  been  in  very  odd 
circumstances ; and  our  present  situation 
may,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  be 
owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  those  in  the  administration ; I 
shall  not  say  it  is  so ; but  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  I can  see  no  reason  for  refusing 
the  papers  now  called  for ; and  if  this  be 
really  the  case,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  in- 
quired into;  and  the  papers  now  called 
for,  as  well  as  a great  many  others,  must 
necessarily  be  laid  before  us,  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  make  a proper  inquiry,  and  to 
apply  proper  remedies  for  those  evus  which 
the  nation  labours  under  atpresent.  Upon 
the  whole,  Sir,  as  I said  at  first,  I think 
the  motion  now  made  to  us  most  regular ; 

I think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
have  those  papers  laid  before  us ; for  with- 
out them,  I am  sure,  the  resolution  we 
have  just  now  come  to  can  be  of  no  eftect, 
and  therefore  I hope  the  House  will  agree 
to  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  spoke  next: 

Sir ; — I stand  up  to  agree  in  6ome  part 
with  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last;  If  we  are  at  present  in  any  unhappy 
situation,  and  if  it  be  but  thought,  by  any 
gentleman  in  this  House,  that  that  situa- 


opinion,  whoever  thinks  so,  ought  to  move 
for  this  Hbuse’s  going  into  such  an  in- 
quiry; they  ought  to  move  for  the  House 
to  go  into  a Committee  upon  the  state  of 
foe  nation;  and,  upon  the  foot  of  such  an 
inquiry,  I will  willingly  join  issue  with  foe 
honourable  gentleman,  or  any  other  gentle- 
man in  this  House.  Whenever  foe  House 
shall  please  to  resolve  upon  going  into 
such  a Committee,  I promise,  foal  so  far 
as  lies  in  my  power,  nothing  shall  be  re- 
jtfosed,  that  is  thought  proper  or  necessary 
'jfor  giving  foe  House  all  foe  information, 
that  can  be  wished  or  desired:  But  as  that 
'time  is  not  yet  come,  I must  think  that  foe 
imotion  now  under  consideration  is  very 
[irregular,  and  seems  calculated  rather  for 
[giving  gentlemen  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claiming against  those,  who  havethehonpur 
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to  serve  foe  crown,  than  for  procuring  any 
proper  information  to  the  House,  or  any 
advantage  to  the  country. — It  is  usual,  Sir, 
for  some  people  to  make  motions,  rather 
to  fix  unpopular  things  on  others,  than  to 
have  any  information  for  themselves : they 
make  motions  in  order  to  make  a figure  in 
the  votes,  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  to  serve  some  particular  ends 
of  their  own:  when  a negative  is  put  upon 
any  such  motion,  they  are  then  ready  to 
cry  out,  “ We  would  have  relieved  you, 
we  would  have  extricated  you  from  all  the 
difficulties  you  labour  under,  but  we  were 
by  power  denied  the  means  of  doing  it.** 
This,  Sir,  is  a piece  of  management^ 
it  is  a sort  of  parliamentary  play,  which 
has  always  been  practised  by  those  who 
oppose  tile  measures  of  foe  administra- 
tion; I remember  it  as  long  as  I re- 
member parliaments,  and  have  by  my  own 
experience  been  acquainted  with  it:  I can 
remember  motions  made  with  no  other 
view,  but  to  have  a negative  put  upon 
them;  and  particularly  at  foe  beginning  of 
a session,  the  language  among  such  gentle- 
men has  always  been,  “ We  must  give 
them  no  rest,  but  make  motion  after  mo- 
tion; if  they  agree  in  any  motion  we 
make,  it  will  distress  them;  and  if  they 
put  a negative  upon  every  one,  it  will 
render  them  odious  among  the  people.” — . 
This,  I say,  lias  been  always  the  common 
practice  of  those  who  are  resolved,  at  any 
rate,  to  oppose  foe  administration ; but  I 
must  take  notice  that  to  say,  that  any  mo- 
tion in  parliament  is  refused  by  power,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a very  unparliamentary 
way  of  speaking : When  any  motion  is 
made,  every  gentleman  is  at  liberty  to 
debate  with  freedom  upon  it,  and  to  agree 
or  disagree  as  lie  thinks  reasonable ; if  it 
be  rejected,  it  must  be  by  a majority  of  the 
House,  and  becomes  an  act  of  this  House; 
and  to  say,  that  what  is  an  act  of  the  House, 
is  an  act  of  power,  is  not,  I think,  speaking 
in  foe  language  of  parliament. — I shall 
likewise  agree  with  foe  honourable  gentle-: 
man,  that  when  any  papers  are  moved  to 
be  called  for,  foe  House  is  not  to  be  told 
by  any  member,  cr  any  but  his  Majesty, 
that  such  papers  contain  secrets  which 
must  not  yet  be  discovered;  but  I hope 
foe  gentleman  will  agree  with  me,  that  it 
is  below  the  dignity  of  this  House  to  pre- 
sent insignificant  addresses  to  his  Majesty; 
we  are  not  to  desire  of  his  Majesty  what, 
evidently  and  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be 
such  as  his  Majesty  cannot  comply  with  ; 
andfoerefore,  when  amotion  for  any  such 
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address  is  made,  any  gentleman  of  the 
House  may,  nay  he  ought,  if  lie  thinks  so, 
to  rise  up  and  shew  to  the  House,  that 
what  is  desired  by  the  address  moved  for, 
is  of  such  a nature,  that  his  Majesty  can- 
not comply  with  it ; and  this  I take  to  be 
the  case  now  before  us.  In  most  public 
negotiations,  there  are  some  tilings  may 
happen  which  ought  never  to  be  revealed ; 
in  every  negotiation,  some  things,  1 be- 
lieve, do  happen,  wliich  ought  not  to  be 
published  to  the  world  for  a great  many 
years  after;  and  therefore  it  must  be  very 
irregular  to  desire  his  Majesty  to  lay  be- 
fore this  House,  that  is,  to  publish  to  the 
world,  all  the  Letters  and  Instructions  re- 
lating to  a negotiation,  which  happened 
but  a very  few  years  ago. — Gentlemen  may 
assign  what  causes  they  please  for  the 
Treaty'  of  Vienna;  but  when  that  Treaty 
comes  to  be  considered  by  this  House,  I 
believe  it  will  appear,  that  we  thereby 
entered  into  no  extraordinary  or  burden- 
some engagements;  it  will  appear,  I be- 
lieve, that  we  are  not  thereby  obliged  to 
do  any  thing,  but  what  we  were  by  die  na- 
ture of  things,  and  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  obliged  - to  do,  if  no 
such  treaty  had  ever  been  made.  If  this 
should  appear,  it  will  then'be  certain,  that 
what  the  honourable  gentleman  was  pleased 
to  mention,  was  not  the  true  cause,  or  the 
only  foundation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna; 
so  that,  till  this  House  has  entered  into  die 
consideration  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and 
lias  found  that  the  engagements  thereby 
entered  into  were  such,  as  we  ought  not  to 
hate  taken  upon  us,  if  there  was  any  other 
way  left  of  carrying  the  Treaty  of  Seville 
into  execution,  without  entering  into  a 
war ; ’till  such  time,  I say,  it  cannot  so 
much  as  be  pretended,  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  the  letters  and  instruc- 
tions relating  to  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevdle,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
now  resolved  to  be  called  for;  and  there- 
fore, till  that  time,  the  modon  now  before 
its  cannot  be  a proper  or  a regular  modon. 

• — Before  I conclude,  Sir,  I must  take  no- 
tice, .that  the  way  which  some  gentlemen 
have  got  into,  of  making  panegyricks,  and 
praising  the  ministers  for  their  great  and 
profound  wisdom  by  way  of  irony  at  one 
time,  and  at  other  times  calling  names,  such 
as,  * A cowardly  administration,  a wbeel- 
* ing,  shifting  ministry  ;’  (though  by  the 
by,  1 never  understood  the  present  to  he  a 
shifting  administration ; for,  as  I take  it, 
the  great  quarrel  amongst  us  is,  that  the 
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a way,  I say,  Sir,  is  a method  of  speaking, 
which  very  ill  becomes  any  member  of  this 
House.  Though  I cannot  agree  with 
gendemen  who  say,  that  this  nation  is  at 
present  in  so  unhappy  a situation;  yet  I 
must  grant  that  die  affairs  of  Europe  are 
not  at  present  in  a very  happy  situation ; 
and  if  the  errors  or  mismanagement  of 
any  of  the  administration  here,  has  con- 
tributed  in  the  least  to  the  present  posture 
of  affairs  in  Europe,  I must  think  diat 
they  very  little  deserve  to  serve  die  crown; 
but  really  by  some  gentlemen’s  way  of  , 
talking,  one  would  imagine  diat  the  minis-  j 
ters  of  England  were  the  ministers  of  I 
Europe;  or  that  madness  and  folly  reigned  ' 
at  this  court,  and  that  *’ie  most  profound 
wisdom  prevailed  at  all  others;  If  any  un-  ; 
foreseen  accidents  abroad,  if  the  ambition  i 
of  any  foreign  prince,  or  the  misconduct 
of  any  foreign  court,  produce  any  un- 
toward effects,  or  occasion  any  troubles  or 
commotions  in  Europe,  the  ministers  of 
England  are  immediately  loaded  with  die 
whole;  it  is  they  diat  have  done  the  mis- 
chief, mid  they  must  answer  for  it.  This, 
Sir,  is  a way  of  treating  those  who  have 
the  honour  to  serve  the  crown,  which  to 
me  really  seems  neither  candid  nor  just : 
However,  I shall  trouble  you  uo  farther, 
but  only  to  declare  that  I shall  be  against 
the  motion,  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  been  pleased  to  make. 

Mr.  Shippen  answered : 

Sir ; — As  the  honourable  gentleman,  I 
who  spoke  last,  has  made  grievous  com-  ; 
plaints  of  the  treatment  he  and  his  friends 
receive  from  other  gendemen,  I am  a good  j 
deal  surprized  that  he  should,  at  die  same 
time,  fall  into  that  very  error  which  he  So 
much  complains  of  in  others ; for  to  say, 
that  gendemen  make  motions,  only  for  the 
sake  of  having  an  opportunity  to  declaim 
against  those  in  die  administration;  or  for 
die  sake  of  making  a figure  in  the  votes,  is 
language,  in  my  opinion,  as  unparliamen- 
tary, and  treating  gendemen  with  as  little 
candour,  as  wliat  he  has  blamed  odiers  for. 
— I must  say,  Sir,  that  it  seems  to  be  a 
very  difficult  matter,  to  know  how  to 
please  those  great  men  in  the  administra- 
tion ; for  I find  that  when  any  encomiums 
arc  made  upon  them,  when  any  thing  is 
said  in  praise  of  their  measures,  they  im- 
mediately take  it  to  be  meant  by  way  of 
irony ; and  if  any  gentleman  happens  to 
give  them  any  names  which  may  seem  to 
be  a litde  harsh,  diose  they  understand 
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that  gentlemen  do  not  treat  them  in  a par- 
liamentary way.  But,  Sir,  whatever  other 
gentlemen  may  do,  I am  none  of  those 
who  have  bestowed  panegyrics  either  upon 
the  present  or  upon  any  administration, 
and  I hope  I never  was,  or  ever  shall  be 
guilty  of  calling  names.  Perhaps  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  may  dislike  those 
names,  which  he  pretends  have  been  given 
to  him  in  this  House ; whether  it  be  par- 
liamentary language  or  not  I shall  not 
determine,  but  I must  tell  him,  that  it  is 
very  soft  and  pleasant  language  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land: were  he  to  hear  them  speak,  he 
would  hear  them  speak  in  a style  very 
different  from  that  used  at  court,  or  even 
in  this  House ; and  1 believe  it  would  be 
for  his  advantage,  to  give  a little  more  at- 
tention to  the  plain  language  of  those  he 
looks  to  be  none  of  his  inends,  than  to  the 
soothing  flatteries  of  his  creatures  and 
parasites  about  him. — Sir,  gentlemen  may 
make  themselves  merry,  but' what;  I have 
said  may  perhaps,  when  it  is  too  late,  be 
found  to  be  true ; and  whatever  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  and  his  friends  may 
pretend  to  think  of  the  present  motion,  I 
must  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  only  rea- 
sonable but  that  it  is  a natural  consequence 
of  what  was  immediately  before  moved 
and  agreed  to ; and  therefore  I hope  tills 
House  will  act  so  consistently  with  itself, 
as  to  agree  to  the  present  motion  likewise. 
What  information  we  may  get  from  the 
.papers  moved  for,  with  regard  to  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  the  gentleman  who  has 
seen  them  can  best  tell ; but  as  that  Trea- 
ty was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
negotiations  relating  to  the  execution  of 
the  Treaty  of  Seville,  I must  think  that 
the  journal  of  those  negotiations  will  afford 
us  same  light,  with  regard  to  that  Treaty 
which  immediately  followed;  and  there- 
fore I hope  the  gentleman  will  excuse 
me  for  not  taking  it  upon  his  word,  that 
the  papers  called  for  can  have  no  manner 
of  connection  with  the  Treaty,  which  we 
■seem  now  resolved  to  take  into  considera- 
i tion. 

Mr.  Pulteney  spoke  next: 

Sir; — I stand  up  now,  as  I have  been 
obliged  to  do  upon  many  other  occasions, 
to  assert  the  riglits  and  the  privileges  of 
1 this  House ; we  have  not  only  a right  to 
call  for  what  papers  we  think  necessary 
for  our  information,  but  we  have  a right 
to  have  the  papers  so  called  for,  laid  be- 
fore us.  The  honourable  gentleman  on 
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the  floor  seems  highly  offended  at  an  ex- 
pression, which  dropped  from  my  honour- 
able friend  by  me.  1 will  agree  with  him, 
that  this  House  may  or  may  uot  agree  with 
the  present,  or  with  any  other  motion,  that 
shall  hereafter  be  made  by  any  gentleman 
in  this  House : this  is  a privilege,  which  I 
hope ‘shall  always  be  preserved,  not  only  in 
show,  but  in  reality ; I hope  no  gentleman 
shall  ever  atttain  to  such  a power,  as  to 
have  a majority  in  this  House  always  ready 
to  approve  what  he  pleases  to  propose ; 
and  I will  likewise  agree  with  him  in  this, 
that  when  any  motion  is  rejected  by  a ma- 
jority, it  then  becomes  an  act  of  the  House, 
in  which  every  gentleman  must  acquiesce; 
but  I hope  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  till 
the  question  is  put  upon  any  motion,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  House  taken  upon  it,  it 
does  not  become  an  act  of  the  House: 
now  as  no  question  has  yet  been  put  upon 
the  present  motion,  and  as  it  has  yet 
been  opposed  only  by  those  who  are 
immediately  concerned  in  the  admini- 
stration, I think  it  may  properly  be 
said,  that  what  has  been  asked  has  been 
refused  by  power,  or  at  least  by  those 
in  power. — The  gentlemen  who  opposed 
this  motion,  are  forced  to  acknowlege,  that 
this  House  has  a power  of  calling  of  what 
papers  we  please  ; but  then,  shy  they,  you 
ought  not  to  call  for  the  papers  relating 
to  any  foreign  negotiation,  because  all 
such  papers  must  contain  secrets  which 
ought  not  to  be  published  to  the  world, 
is  not  this  saying  and  unsaying  in  the 
same  breath?  You  may  call  for  what 
papers  you  please ; but  you  must  not  call 
tor  the  . papers  relating  to  any  foreign  ne- 
gotiation, because  the  addressing  for  those 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  such  an  ad- 
dress as  his  Majesty  cannot  comply  with. 
Sir,  I say,  that  when  this  House  finds  it 
necessary,  they  may  call  for  all  the  papers 
relating  to  any  negotiation  whatever,  and 
may  insist  upon  having  all  of  them  laid 
before  the  House.  Do  not  we  know,  that 
upon  such  occasion  we  name  a secret  an4 
select  committee  to  inspect  such  papers, 
and  to  report  what  they  find  in  them  relat- 
ing to  the  affair  under  our  consideration ; 
and  1 hope  we  shall  always  have  in  this 
House  ten  ona  dozen  gentlemen,  as  capa- 
ble to  distinguish  what  ought  to  be  kept 
secret,  and  as  capable  to  keep  those  se- 
crets, as  any  secretary  or  other  minister  of 
state,  that  is  or  ever  shall  be  in  this  nation. 

I am  really  surprised  to  hear  gentlemen 
pretend,  that  there  is  no  connection  be- 
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Treaty  of  Seville  into  execution,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna;  when  by  that  very 
Treaty  of  Vienna  the  Treaty  of  Seville 
was  actually  carryed  into  execution.  It  is 
plain  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  was  the  last  negotiation  set.  on 
foot  for  carrying  the  Treaty  of  Seville  into 
execution ; and  in  order  to  judge  of  this 
last  negotiation,  we  only  desire  to  see  the 
Papers  relating  to  the  preceding  negotia- 
tions, which  were  carried  on  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  may,  lor  what  I know,  be 
true,  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  we 
entered  into  no  engagements,  but  such  as 
we  were  obliged  to  by  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe ; but  it  must  surely  be  granted, 
that  an  express  stipulation  is  more  binding 
than  a natural  obligation ; and  that  no 
prudent  man  will  confirm  a natural  obli- 
gation f>y  an  express  stipulation,  unless  he 
has  some  very  good  consideration  for  so 
doing : if  we  had  entered  into  no  express 
engagements,  we  should  have  left  our 
posterity  in  the  same  case  we  were  in  our- 
selves ; they  might  then  have  judged  as 
well  as  we,  by  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  as 
they  should  then  have  appeared  to  them ; 
but  now  they  are  pinned  down,  they  must 
judge  only  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
which  we  have  made  for  them;  and 
though  the  nature  of  things  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe,  should  be  entirely 
altered,  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  insisted 
on,  that  they  ought  to  perform  those  en- 
gagements we  have  subjected  them  to. — 
The  honourable  gentleman  said,  that  if 
the  nation  was  in  an  unhappy  situation, 
and  if  that  situation  was  owing  to  any 
mismanagement  at  home,  it  ought  to  be 
inquired  into;  and  that,  on  the  foot  of 
such  an  inquiry,  he  was  ready  to  join  issue 
with  any  gentleman  in  this  House.  On 
that  foot.  Sir,  I am  ready  to  join  issue 
with  him:  to  me  there  is  nothing  appears 
more  certain,  than  that  we  are  in  a most 
lamentable  and  calamitous  situation ; and 
even  from  the  lights  I have  already  I am 
convinced,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  our 
present  situation  is  owing  to  the  mis- 
management of  those  at  home : It  may,  I 
believe,  be  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  unbiassed  person ; but  I must  say, 
that  if  the  honourable  gentleman’s  opinion 
prevails  in  the  present  debate,  he  is  taking 
a very  effectual  method  to  prevent  its  being 
in  the  power  of  any  gentleman  to  bring 
roofs  ot  what  I have  now  asserted.  While 
e is  possessed  of  all  or  most  of  the  ma- 


terials necessary  for  such  a proof,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  first  to  deny  gentlemen  any 
access  to  them,  and  then  to  throw  out  a 
defiance ; but  this  will  not,  I hope,  be  in 
his  power ; I hope  this  House  will,  in  the 
present  question,  join  with  me  in  opinion, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
have  the  Papers  now  called  for,  laid  before 
us. — I would  gladly  know,  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  Parliament  to  give  the  Nation 
any  relief  in  its  present  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances, if  we  deny  access  to  those 
particulars  from  which  only  we  can  know 
what  our  present  situation  is.  If  the 
question  should  come  before  us,  whether 
or  no  we  ought  to  take  any  part  in  the 
present  war  i can  we  pass  any  judgment 
upon  such  a question,  without  first  know- 
ing how  we  stand  engaged  to  the  several 
powers  abroad?  and  can  we  know  any 
thing  of  this,  without  first  examining  the 
many  Treaties  and  Negotiations  which 
have  been  carried  on  of  late  years  ? If  we 
are  to  take  no  part  in  the  war,  we  must 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  nation : How 
can  we  do  this  properly,  and  as  it  ought  to 
be  done  ? How  can  we  judge  of  the  esti- 
mates that  are  to  be  laid  before  us  for  that 
end,  without  knowing  what  danger  the 
nation  is  in  ? And  how  can  we  know  our 
danger,  without  knowing  how  we  stand 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  alliances  and 
engagements  ? For  these  ends,  Sir,  we 
must  have  not  only  the  Papers  now  moved 
for,  but,  in  my  opinion,  a great,  many 
others  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
us  those  lights  which  we  ought  certainly 
to  have. — As  I have  said  before.  Sir,  even 
as  things  now  appear  to  me,  all  that  has 
happened  is  the  work  of  our  own  hands ; 
the  weakness  of  those  whom  many  already 
look  upon  as  our  friends,  and  the  strength 
of  our  enemies,  is  all  of  our  own  doing ; 
gentlemen  were  told  of  it  at  the  time  when 
those  transactions  were  carrying  on,  but 
they  were  too  wise  to  listen  to  advice. 
When  the  whole  chain  and  series  of  our 
management  for  several  years  past,  comes 
to  be  impartially  looked  into,  what  I now 
say  will  be  found  to  be  true : certain 
causes  will  be  found  producing  certain 
effects ; these  effects  afterwards  becoming 
causes,  and  producing  other  effects,  till  at 
last  we  have  arrived  at  the  miserable  state 
we  are  now  in;  but  these  are  matters, 
which  I hope  will  soon  come  to  be  more 
fully  opened,  and  clearly  stated  to  this 
House. — The  honourable  gentleman  said, 
“ That  Motions  were  often  made  with  no 
other  view,  but  to  have  Negatives  put  upon 
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them  i”  if  that  be  the  case  as  to  the  pre- 
tent motion,  the  gentleman  and  his  friends 
may  easily  disappoint  us  of  the  Negative 
we  are  supposed  to  expect;  and  1 wish 
with  all  my  heart,  that  the  gentleman 
. would  give  himself  the  pleasure  of  disap- 
pointing me  and  some  other  gentlemen', 
the  obliging  of  whom  did  never,  I am  per- 
suaded, yield  him  any  great  delight. 

Mr.  Danvers  stood  up  next,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

Sir ; — I am  entirely  against  your  ques- 
tion.; I think  it  is  a most  unreasonable 
proposition  : and  that  it  would  be  altoge- 
1 ther  as  right  and  as  dutiful  in  us  to  address 
I his  Majesty  to  bring  liis  cabinet,  with  all 
I the  papers’ in  it,  and  lay  it  upon  the  table, 
or  upon  tile  floor  of  this  House,  to  be 
I perused  by  the  members.  An  honourable 
1 gentleman,  who  spoke  last  but  one,  talked 
of  the  language  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  seemed  to  insinuate,  as  if  they  abused 
and  railed  at  the  ministry.  As  to  that,  I 
' have  been,  since  last  session,  in  several 
jj  counties  of  England,  and  have  conversed 
| with  people  oi  different  parties,  and  I 
D never  heard  any  man  reproach  the  minis- 
I try ; on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  all  to 
| think,  that  the  only  dispute  among  us  here 
was  who  should  be  minister ; and  as  this  is 
a dispute  which  the  generality  of  the  peo- 
P pie  of  England  are  no  way  concerned  in, 
, gentlemen  are  much  mistaken,  if  they 
, imagine  that  the  people  of  England  trouble 
c their  heads  about  it. 

I The  questi on  was  then  put  upon  sir  John 
Rushout’s  motion,  and  carried  in  the  nega- 
tive, by  195  to  104. 

| Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Mr.  Sandys ’ 
| Motion  for  the  Instructions  given  to  the 
I British  Minister  in  Poland.']  Jan.  25.  Mr. 
| Sandys  moved,  That  the  Instructions  given 
!*  to  the  British  Minister  in  Poland,  anno 
| 1729,  might  be  laid  before  the  House : he 
P introduced  the  said  motion  as  follows : 

I Sir ; — We  liave  been  told,  not  only  upon 

the  occasion  of  our  Address,  in  answer  to 
! his  Majesty’s  speech  from  the  throne;  but 
have  likewise  heard  from  gentlemen  in  a 
late  debate,  that  the  principal  causes  of  the 
war  now  carrying  on  in  Europe,  proceeded 
from  those  obstructions  which  were  thrown 
»n  their  way,  at  the  late  election  of  a king 
of  Poland : I shall  therefore  beg  leave  to 
| move,  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
i seated  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be 
j graciously  pleased  to  give  direction,  that 
, the  several  Instructions  to  Mr.  Woodward, 


his  Majesty’s  minister  in  Poland,  in  the 
year  1729,  be  laid  before  the  House. — It 
is  very  well  known,  Sir,  that  the  late  king 
of  Poland  was  at  that  time  in  a bad  state  of 
health,  so  bad,  that  even  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of,  and  therefore  we  need  not 
doubt,  but  that  there  were  some  measures 
then  laid  down  for  regulating,  or  at  least 
influencing  the  election  of  a new  king : as 
we  had  a minister  there  at  that  time,  it  is 
as  little  to  be  doubted,  but  that  we  were  at 
least  consulted,  perhaps,  by  all  parties 
concerned  ; we  had  a right  to  intermeddle, 
because  there  are,  I believe,  some  treaties 
subsisting  between  us  and  the  republic  of 
Poland ; and  we  were  certainly  interested 
in  that  great  event,  because  of  the  exten- 
sive trade  carried  on  by  our  subjects  in 
that  fruitful  kingdom  : It  is  true,  the  then 
king  of  Poland  happened  to  live  for  a few 
years  after;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the 
measures  then  agreed  on,  were  much  the 
same  with  those  which  have  been  since 
pursued ; or  at  least,  that  the  measures  then 
concerted,  very  much  influenced  some  of 
those  measures  which  have  been  since  car- 
ried into  execution:  for  this  reason,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see,  and  I think  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  this  House  to  see  the 
Instructions,  at  least,  that  were  sent  to  our 
ministers  at  that  time,  before  we  can  de- 
termine any  thing  as  to  the  state  in  which 
we  stand  at  present,  with  respect  to  the 
war  now  unhappily  begun  in  Europe ; and 
therefore  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  make 
you  this  motion,  which  I hope  the  House 

will  agree  to This  motion  beingseconded 

by  Mr.  Chetwynd,  a debate  ensued,  in 
which 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  spoke  to  tin’s  effect : 

Sir ; — The  motion  now  made  by  the 
worthy  gentleman,  can,  in  my  opinion, 
bear  but  a very  short  debate.  For  my  own 
part,  I really  think  it  a most  improper  mo- 
tion, nor  can  I apprehend  what  tile  gen- 
tleman means  by  going  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1729.  I do  not,  indeed,  remember 
any  thing  of  the  king  of  Poland’s  bad  state 
of  health  at  that  time ; but  let  that  be  as 
it  will,  it  is  certain  that  if  he  was  then  in- 
disposed, he  recovered  of  that  indisposi- 
tion, and  lived  a long  time  after  in  a state 
of  perfect  health ; and  even  when  he  did 
die,  I believe  it  will  be  granted,  that  but  a 
few  days  before  his  death  happened,  he 
was  in  as  gootLa  state  ofhealth,  and  likely 
to  live  as  most  men  of  his  age  in  Europe. 
— I wish.  Sir,  as  has  been  wished  in  a 
former  debate,  that  gentlemen  would  be  so 
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candid  as  to  declare  what  they  really  intend 
by  such  motions  os  they  have  made  of 
late : if  they  would  once  fairly  tell  what 
they  mean,  we  might  form  some  judgment, 
whether  what  they  asked  for  was  necessary 
for  attaining  the  ends  they  propose ; and 
in  that  case,  if  any  thing  necessary  or 
reasonable  should  be  refused  them,  they 
would  then  have  some  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint ; but  thus  to  move,  day  after  day, 
for  all  letters,  all  instructions,  sent  to  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  at  the  several  courts 
of  Europe  in  general,  is  a method  of  pro- 
ceeding altogether  new  in  this  House;  and 
if  these  motions  were  complied  with,  I can 
see  nothing  they  could  possibly  tend  to, 
but  to  the  increasing  of  those  troubles  and 
commotions  which  are  already  begun  in 
Europe  : this  would,  as  I take  it,  be  one 
of  the  certain  consequences  of  the  motion 
now  made  to  us ; and  therefore,  as  a per- 
son no  way  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion, but  as  a member  of  this  House,  I shall 
heartily  give  riiy  negative  to  the  question. 

Mr  Horatio  Walpole  spoke  next. 


Sir;  After  what  has  been  said  by  me 
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steps  have  been  made  by  any  power  in- 
Europe,  with  regard  to  the  election  of  a 
king  of  Poland,  they  must  be  owing  to  the 
misconduct  of  our  ministers;  to  think 
that  any  instructions  given  to  our  minister 
in  Poland  in  the  year  1729,  can  have  the 
least  relation  to  what  has  lately  happened, 
either  in  that  or  any  other  kingdom  in 
Europe,  has  really  something  so  ridicu- 
lous in  it,  that  I can  hardly  believe  the 
gentleman  was  in  earnest  when  he  made 
the  motion.  From  such  motions  it  may 
be  expected,  that  in  a few  days  some 
gentlemen  will  rise  up  and  move  for  the 
Instructions  sent  to  the  lord  Kinnoul  at 
Constantinople,  in  order  to  prove  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Persians  owing  to  them. — The 
same  gentlemen  have  of  late  pretended  to 
be  very  artful  and  dexterous,  not  only  in 
discovering  the  hidden  causes  of  things 
past,  but  in  prophesying  and  foretelling 
future  events.  When  ought  comes  to 
pass  of  moment,  they  cry,  ‘ O ! this  we  told 
‘ you  long  ago ;’  and  thus  they  pretend  to 
have  foretold  every  great  event  that  has 
lately  happened  in  Europe ; but  I would 
gladly  ask  them,  where  or  when  any  of 


honourable  friend,  it  may,  perhaps,  by  | them  have  prophesyed,  what  potentate,  or 
thought  that  I give  both  this  House  and  in  what  manner  any  potentate,  would  inter- 
myself  unnecessary  trouble,  in  urging  any  fere  in  the  election  of  a king  of  Poland  ? 
thing  farther  against  the  question  now  have  any  of  them  prophesyed  that  the  king 
before  us.  If  we  should  agree  to  this  of  Sardinia  would  grant  a passage  to  the 


motion,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  shew  a French  troops  through  his  territories  to 


very  great  disrespect  to  his*  Majesty  ; for  j Italy;  or  did  they  prophesy,  that  he  would 
as  his  Majesty  has  from  the  throne  assured  join  with  France  in  declaring  war  against 


that  he  had  no  share  in  those  measures  the  Emperor?  have  any  of  diem  prophe- 


which  have  occasioned  the  present 
other  than  by  his  good  offices ; and  as 
this  motion,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means 
tp  insinuate  that  his  Majesty  has  had  a 
share  in  the  late  transactions  relating  to 
die  election  of  a king  of  Poland,  our  agree- 
ing to  it  would  plainly  be  to  tell  his  Ma- 


syed,  that  the  two  strong  forts  ot  Milan 
and  Pizzighitone,  that  might  have  been 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  held  out  a 
siege  of  five  or  six  mondis,  should  have 
been  taken  in  a few  weeks  ? In  short,  Sir, 
they  have  pretended  to  foretel  every  thing, 
and  have  really  foretold  nodiing ; I have 


jesty,  that  we  suspect  he  has  had  a very  I lately  seen  a pamphlet  to  this  purpose ; 


great  share  in  those  measures  which  gave  but  being  a digression  from  the  question. 


occasion  to  die  present  war ; and  there-  I I shall  say  no  more  about  it  As  to  the 
fore,  Sir,  I must  say,  that  I have  a better  motion  itself,  it  appears  to  me  in  such  an 


opinion  of  this  House,  than  to  believe  that  ! odd  light,  that  I dare  say,  the  gentleman 


tney  will  ever'  agreee  to  a motion 
consistent  with  that  duty  and  respei 


which  we  have  expressed  i 


who  made  it,  when  he  considers  better  of 
ill  rather  withdraw  it,  than  have  it 


Address  stand  in  the  Votes  of  this  House  ; if  he 


of  dianks  to  his  Majesty. — There 
gentlemen  who  seem  to  have  laid  it  down  I tive  to 
as  a principle-,  that  every  thing  that’i 
wrong  happen  in  what  coiner  of  Europe  I (.  olr  ™™T*ager 

it  J St  be  owing  to  tile  miimansge-  | ,hs  motl"  “ ' 

ment  of  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  : 


does  not,  I shall  certainly  give  my  nega- 
te to  it. 

Sir  Charles  Wager  spoke  next  against 


Sir  ; — The  honourable  gentleman  who 
aud  those  gentlemen  do  all  they  can  to  spoke  last,  having  mentioned  Pamphlets, 


p'ersiiade  other  people  to  think  in  the  same  brings  to  my  mind  that  1 have  lately  seen 

manner  ^ Blit one,  ‘ On  the  con- 
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duct  of  Great  Britain,  with  regard  to  the 
• negotiations  and  other  transactions  abroad, 
‘ 1729’  which  I believe  I should  not  have 
rfead,  had  I not  been  told  that  my  name  was 
mentioned  in  it.  It  is  true,  that  about  the 
times  mentioned  in  that  Pamphlet,  we  were 
obliged  to  fit  out  some  squadrons  of  men  of 
war  ; and  though  1 thought  myself  then 
old  enough  to  be  laid  aside,  yet  I had  the 
honour  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty 
commander  of  some  of  them  : with  one  of 
these  squadrons  I sailed  to  the  Baltic, 
jor  the  relief  of  Sweden,  which  was  then 
in  a very  dangerous  situation,  the  Musco- 
vites having  then  a large  squadron  at  sea, 
with  which  they  were  plundering  and  ra- 
vaging their  coasts,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  attacking  them  with  a numerous 
drmy  by  land.'  The  very  news  of  our  fitting 
out  such  a squadron  for  the  Baltic  had  so 
ood  an  effect,  that  before  I arrived  at 
tockholm,  the  Muscovites  had  agreed  to 
conclude  a peace  with  Sweden,  upon  rea- 
sonable terms ; so  that  when  I came  to 
Stockholm,  I-was  told  by  the  court,  that 
they  had  no  farther  occasion  for  our  Fleet ; 
but  the  fright  the  poor  people  were  in, 
where  I touched,  and  their  joy  on  the  see- 
ing our  Fleet,  was  a plain  demonstration  of 
the  danger  they  thought  themselves  in.  I 
went  afterwards  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  in 
Dec.  1726,  with  another  squadron,  where 
I cruized,  and  looked  out  with  all  possible 
care  for  the  Spanish  Flotilla,  then  expected 
home ; they,  indeed,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  escape  me ; but  if  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  that  Pamphlet,  knew  the  place  I was 
obliged  to  cruize  in,  and  the  only  place  I 
| could  possibly > cruize  in,  for  the  intercept- 
ing ot  the  Flotilla  ; and  if  he  knew  the 
great  sens  that  roll  there  in  the  winter 
time,  he  would  not  have  had  occasion  for 
long  nights,  or  foggy  weather,  as  a reason 
for  niy  having  missed  meeting  with  the 
1 Flotilla;  he  would  have  known,  that  at 
I that  time  of  the  year  they  might  have 

Essed  even  witliin  my  view,  without  its 
ing  in  my  power  either  to  come  up  with 
them,  or  to  fire  a gun  at  them : but  gentle- 
men often  censure  other  people’s  actions, 
because  they  know  nothing  ot  the  matter 
about  what  they  take  Upon  them  to  criti- 
cise. I have  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
navy  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and,  I 
hope,  I have  hitherto  served  without  the 
least  reproach  ; I.  ath  sure  I have  always 
endeavoured  to  serve  rtiy  country  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power ; and  therefore,  I hope, 
gentlemen  will  take  care  not  to  throw  any 
reflections  upon  my  conduct : but  some 


people  seem  to  think,  that,  with  our  squa- 
drons, we  may  do  whatever  we  please, 
and  that  if  a squadron  is  fitted  out  we  must 
fight,  whether  there  be  any  occasion  for  it 
or  no  ; I believe  they  think,  that  with  the 
last  squadron  we  had  at  Spithead,  we  ought 
to  have  fought  the  Dutch,  who  came  and 
joined  us,  rather  than  not  to  have  fought 
at  all ; but  surely  this,  as  it  is  a very  mon- 
strous, cannot  be  a good  opinion  : we  may 
perhaps,  this  year  fit  out  a squadron,  and 
ossibly  they  too  may  go  no  farther  than 
pithead,  they  certainly  will  not,  unless 
there  be  a necessity  for  proceeding  farther ; 
but  when  all  our  neighbours  are  fitting  out 
squadrons,  and  making  great  military  pre- 
parations, it  would  surely  be  very  impru- 
dent in  us,  not  to  put  ourselves,  at  least,  in 
a posture  of  defence. 

Mr.  William  Pulteney  spoke  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Sandys’  motion : 

Sir; — I am  very  apt  to  believe,  my 
honourable  friend  over  the  way,  who  made 
you  this  motion,  was  very  serious,  as  he 
always  is  in  every  motion  he  makes  hi  this 
House.  The  reason  he  gave  for  his  mo- 
tion was  a very  strong  one,  so  strong  that 
it  has  not  as  yet  met  with  any  answer ; for 
if  it  should  appear,  that  we,  at  the  time 
he  mentions,  concerted  measures  in  con- 
junction with  other  powers,  for  regulating 
or  influencing  the  next  election  or  a king 
of  Poland;  and  that  the  plan  then  laid 
down  has  been  since  pursued;  these  In- 
structions will  certainly  inform  us,  and 
from  thence  we  may  know  a little  more  of 
our  present  situation  than  we  do  at  pre- 
sent : but  I find,  if  the  opinion  of  some 
gentlemen  prevail,  we  are  to  have  no  in- 
formation at  all ; and  in  that  case,  how 
we  can  answer  his  Majesty’s  expectations, 
who  desires  our  advice  and  assistance,  I 
leave  to  every  gentleman  to  judge. — The 
honourable  gentleman,  who  spoke  last  but 
one,  talked  of  prophecies,  and  asked  what 
those  prophets  had  prophesied : had  they, 
said  he,  prophesied  this  ? or  had  they  pro- 
phesied that  ? What  prophets  or  prophe- 
cies he  means  I do  not  know ; but  I may 
say,  that  without  any  great  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, the  moment  you  separated  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Spain,  every  thing 
that  has  since  happened  might  have  been 
easily  foretold.  The  gentleman  likewise 
talked  of  Pamphlets;  1 have  likewise  seen 
a pamphlet,  lately  published,  and  whether 
from  the  stile  it  is  wrote  in,  or  the  per- 
plexity in  the  way  of  thinking  which  is  dig, 
covered  in  every  part  of  it,  I think  I can 
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be.  almost  certain  as  to  the  Author  of  it. 
[Here  he  gave  a description  of  the  person 
ne.  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  it.]  The 
whole  of  this  fine  performance  results  in 
this,  That  the  nation  is  in  a very  bad  situa- 
tion ; something  must  be  done,  but  what 
is  to  be  done  the  author  does  not  know. 
If  we  do  one  tiling,  we  are  still  in  the  same 
situation  we  were  before,  perhaps  worse ; 
if  we  do  another  thing,  our  case,  will  still 
be  the  same : in  short,  he  at  last  leaves  us 
in  the  same  wretched  condition  he  found 
us ; upon  which,  Sir,  I must  suppose  this 
case : suppose  a physician  to  nave  a pa- 
tient for  some  time  under  his  hands ; the 
patient  lingers  and  decays,  and  at  last  finds 
himself  in  so  low  and  weak  a condition, 
that  he  begins  to  despair ; the  physician  is 
sent  for ; the  patient  complains  and  asks 
what  is  to  be  done ; the  doctor  answers 
gravely,  Sir,  you  are  indeed  in  a very  bad 
state : there  are  but  two  or  three  ways  of 
treating  your  distemper,  and  I am  afraid 
neither  of  them  will  do;  a vomit  may 
throw  you  into  convulsions,  and  kill 
you  at  once;  a purge  may  give  you  a 
diarrhsea,  which  would  certainly  carry  you 
off  in  a short  time ; and  to  bleed  you,  Sir, 
I have  already  bled  you  so  much,  and  so 
often,  that  you  can  bear  it  no  longer.  In 
such  a situation,  would  not  the  patient 
probably  exclaim  against  his  doctor,  and 
say.  Sir,  you  have  always  pretended  to  be 
a regular  physician,  but  I have  found  you 
an  arrant  quack  ; I had  an  excellent  con- 
stitution when  I first  came  into  your 
hands,  but  you  have  quite  destroyed  it ; 
and  now  I find  I have  no  other  chance  for 
saving  my  life,  but  by  calling  for  the  help 
of  some  regular  physician. — But,  Sir,  to 
be  altogether  serious,  for  the  subject  is 
really  of  a very  serious  nature;  if  gentle- 
men have  a mmd  to  do  something  for  the 
safety  of  the  nation  in  our  present  melan- 
choly circumstances,  and  seriously  to  ask 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  parliament, 
those  things  that  are  necessary  for  our  in- 
formation must  not  be  denied:  their  being 
refused  by  a majority,  which  seems  to  be 
almost  the  only  argument  urged  by  gentle- 
men wlio  oppose  these  motions,  will  not 
have  any  weight  with  the  nation ; gentle- 
men, it  is  true,  must  acquiesce  in  what  is 
done  by  the  majority,  but  it  will  not  have 
all  that  force  without  doors,  as  some  may 
imagine.  I know.  Sir,  it  is  not  allowable 
to  say  any  thing  against  what  is  done  by  a 
majority  of  this  House ; but  there  are 
certain  methods  of  speaking,  which  are  not 
against  order,  and  which  might,  notwith- 


standing, make  gentlemen  feel,  that  an  An- 
swer could  be  given,  even  to  that  unan- 
swerable argument,  of  its  having  been 
done  by  a majority. — I have  known,  in 
former  parliaments,  most  scandalous  things 
done  by  a corrupt  majority ; any  thing’s 
being  done  or  resolved  on  by  a majo- 
rity, even  of  this  House,  will  not  make  it 
right,  nor  convince  the  nation  that  it  is  so. 
We  know  what  opinion  the  whole  nation 
had  of  that  wicked  scheme,  which  was  be- 
fore us  last  session ; we  know  what  ab- 
horrence they  still  have  of  it,  and  of  man)' 
of  those  who  voted  for  it ; and  yet  that 
scheme,  to  use  an  honourable  person’s 
own  words,  was  attended  with  a majo- 
rity in  every  division;  but  this  is  foreign  to 
the  question,  I only  mention  it  to  shew 
how  unfairly  that  argument  of  a majority  is 
urged  by  those  of  the  other  side. — In  a 
late  debate,  Sir,  gentlemen  found  fault  with 
the  question  then  moved,  because  of  its 
being  too  general.  They  desired  that 
we  would  be  a little  more  particular,  and 
lay  our  finger  upon  some  paper  or  papers 
relating  to  some  particular  transaction, 
which  might  give  us  the  information  we 
desired,  with  respect  to  our  present  situa- 
tion. The  election  of  a king  of  Poland, 
and  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  by 
certain  powers,  for  influencing,  or  rather 
for  directing  that  election,  has  been  owned 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  what  has  given 
rise  to  the  present  troubles  in  Europe ; 
and  now  when  the  particular  Instructions, 
relating  to  that  particular  afiair,  which 
were  sent  to  our  minister  at  that  court, 
only  for  one  year,  and  that  too  Several 
years  ago,  are  moved  for,  still  we  are  told 
by  the  same  gentlemen,  ‘ You  are  not  par- 
ticular enough,  your  demands  are  unrea- 
sonable ; ask  but  what  is  reasonable,  and 
we  will  give  it  you,  provided  the  majority 
agree  to  it.’  At  tins  rate  it  is  impossible 
for  gentlemen  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
our  late  foreign  transactions,  to  ask  for 
any  thing ; for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
that  any  man  can  ask  for  any  particular 
paper,  from  which  this  House  could  get  a 
proper  information,  even  as  to  any  particu- 
lar transaction,  unless  he  knew  very  exact- 
ly the  whole  series  of  that  transaction, 
and  all  the  other  transactions  relating  to 
it. — The  honourable  gentleman  by  me, 
has  been  pleased  to  declare  his  willingness 
to  enter  into  the  most  strict  enquiry ; and 
for  that  purpose  has  promised  a great  deal 
of  condescension,  as  to  the  laying  before 
the  House  whatever  Papers  might  be 
thought  necessary  for  their  information; 
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but  what  has  all  this  come  to?  Why,  practice,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade 
he  and  the  majority  have  condescended  people  in  good  health  that  they  are  in  a 
to  give  us  a Treaty,  which  has  long  ago  dangerous  condition  ; and  that  if  they  do 
been  in  print,  and  published  in,  I believe,  not  immediately  discharge  all  their  regular 


e countries  in  Europe.  I must 


ysicians,  and  swallow  their  quack  pow- 


say,  Sir,  that  such  treatment  is  intolera-  ders,  they  must  inevitably  perish. — But, 
ble ; 1 do  not  know  what  name  to  give  it ; Sir,  to  be  serious,  as  the  gentleman  said, 
but  I shall  avoid  giving  names : I would  upon  this  subject,  though  I cannot  think 
not  willingly  fling  the  first  stone ; but  if  that  the  subject  now  before  us  is  so 


any  stone  be  flung  at  me,  I shall  always  serious  as  he  would  represent,  if  those  gen- 
be  ready  to  fling  it  back  again.  tlemen  would  fairly  and  openly  enter  into 

,r  „ a-  nr  i i i * the  consideration  of  the  State  of  the 

Mr.  Horatio  Wdptr  .poke  next : Nation>  j wi|1  de|jr  gentlemaili  or  mf 

Sir ; The  honourable  gentleman  who  other  gentleman  to  shew,  that  those  in  the 


spoke  last,  ended  his  speech  with  saying,  administration  have  acted  any  part,  or 
that  he  would  not  willingly  fling  the  first  entered  into  any  measures,  but  what  were, 
stone;  but  it  seems  he  had  then  forgot  at  the  time  they  were  transacted,  the  most 
what  he  had  said  but  a very  little  before ; consistent  with  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
by  which,  if  he  did  not  fling  a stone,  he  at  of  any  that  could  then  be  thought  of,  or 
least,  in  my  opinion,  threw  a very  great  entered  into.  Gentlemen  may  give  to 
pebble  at  the  whole  House : After  hav-  the  present  administration  the  name  of  a 
ing  told  us,  that  it  was  not  allowable  to  shifting  administration ; gentlemen  may 
say  any  thing  against  what  was  done  say  that  they  have  wheeled  about  from 


by  the  majority  of  this  House,  he  said,  court  to  court ; but  upon  inquiry,  it  will 
That  there  were,  notwithstanding,  some  appear,  that  they  have  never  shifted  or 
methods  of  speaking,  which  were  not  wheeled,  but  when  the  interest  of  their 


against  order,  and  by  which  gentlemen  country  required  it;  and  that  if  there  has 
might  be  made  to  feel,  that  an  answer  been  any  shifting  or  wheeling,  it  was  always 
might  be  given  to  what  the  majority  had  owing  to  a change  of  the  measures  at  other 
thought  unanswerable ; then  he  talked  of  courts : as  long  as  any  power  in  friend- 
scandalous  things  having  been  done  in  ship  or  alliance  with  us,  continued  to  act 
former  parliaments  by  a corrupt  majority : agreeably  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain, 
now.  Sir,  I would  be  glad  to  know  how  so  long  we  continued  firm  to  them;  but 
this.  House  can  feel  any  thing  that  is  said  when  any  of  them  began  to  enter  into  mea- 
of  former  parliaments,  unless  it  be  meant,  sures  winch  were  directly  opposite  to  our 
that  the  present  parliament  is  of  the  same  interest,  we  then  likewise  changed  our 
nature  with  the  former  parliaments  talked  measures,  and  had  recourse  to  other 
of ; this,  Sir,  as  I have  said,  seems  to  be  a powers,  who,  from  that  moment,  became 
very  great  pebble  thrown  at  the  whole  our  more  natural  allies:  this,  Sir,  has 
House ; besides  the  dirt  he  had  before  been  the  method  always  observed  by  those 
flung  at  the  supposed  Author  of  a pamph-  in  the  administration ; but  I know  who 
let  lately  pubhshed,  whom  he  took  care  they  are  who  have  shifted  and  wheeled 
to  describe  so  particularly,  that,  I believe,  with  quite  another  view  than  that  of  the 
every  gentleman  thinks  the  author,  or  at  interest  of  Great  Britain  ; when  we  were  in 
least  the  supposed  author  of  that  pamphlet,  friendship  with  France,  they  were  cabal- 
is  now  speaking  to  you ; but  I can  freely  ling  with  the  ministers  and  agents  of  the 
declare,  that  I am  not  the  author  of  it ; I Emperor;  when  the  face  of  affairs  changed 
have,  indeed,  read  it ; and  I believe  the  and  our  friendship  with  the  Emperor  was 
greatest  quarrel  that  gentleman  and  his  restored,  they  then  caballed  with  the  minis- 
friends  have  with  it,  is,  that  they  do  not  ters  and  agents  of  France  ; and  thus  they 
know  how  to  answer  it^ — The  honourable  have  been  always  in  the  greatest  friendship 
gentleman  likewise  mentioned  the  case  of  with  those  who  have  been  most  at  enmity 
a patient  and  his  physician  ; but  I leave  with  their  native  country. — In  short.  Sir, 
the  world  to  judge,  who  most  deserve  the  I find,  that  those  gentlemen  who  call 
| appellation  of  quacks,  they  who  have  the  themselves  Patriots,  have  laid  this  down  as 
proper  degrees,  and  practise  in  a regular  a fixed  principle,  that  they  must  always 
“tanner ; or  that  gentleman’s  friends,  who  oppose  those  measures  which  are  resolved 
I nave  been  for  some  years  past  dispersing  on  by  the  King’s  ministers,  and  conse- 
their  quack  bills  round  the  country,  ex-  quently  must  always  endeavour  to  shew 
c aim*n5  against  all  those  in  the  regular  that  those  measures  are  wrong ; and  this, 
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Sir,  I take  to  be  the  only  reason  why  they 
have  been  as  yet  so  silent  as  to  a certain 
subject,  in  which  the  interest  of  their  coun- 
try is  very  much  concerned ; their  lan- 
guage at  present  is,  as  I suppose,  ‘ Do  not 
let  us  declare  our  opinion ; let  us  wait  till 
we  know  what  part  the  ministry  takes,  and 
then  let  us  endeavour  to  shew  that  they 
ought  to  have  acted  quite  otherwise if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  a low  simile,  they 
treat  the  ministry  in  the  same  way  as  1 am 
treated  by  some  gentlemen  of  my  acquain- 
tance, with  respect  to  my  dress ; If  I am 
in  plain  cloaths,  then  they  say,  I am  a slo- 
venly, dirty  fellow ; and  if  by  chance  I 
have  a suit  of  cloaths  with  some  luce  upon 
them,  they  cry,  what,  shall.siiah  an  awk- 
ward fellow  wear  fine  cloaths?  so  that 
Iid  dress  I cun  appear  in  can  possibly  please 
them.  But  to  conclude,  Sir,  the  case  of 
the  nation  under  the  present  administra- 
tion has  been  the  same  with  what  it  al- 
ways has  been,  and  always  must  be  ; for 
to  use  another  simile,  which  my  worthy 
friend  over  the  way,  whom  I have  in  my 
•eye,  will  understand : as  long  as  the  wind 
was  fair,  and  proper  for  carrying  us  to  our 
Resigned  port,  the  word  was  ‘ Steady’ 

* Steady’ ; but  when  the  wind  began  to 

.shift  and  change,  the  word  came  then 
necessarily  to  be,  ‘ Thus’ ‘ Thus,  and 

* no  nearer’  ! 

Sir  William  Wyndham  stood  up  next : 
hereupon  the  Speaker  rose  up,  and  said, 
that  gentlemen  had  departed  so  much  from 
the  point  in  debate,  that  he  would  beg 
leave  to  read  the  question  again.  This 
■done. 

Sir  William  proceeded  as  fol- 

lows : 

Sir  s — -I  shall  take  care  in  what  I have 
-to  otter,  to  confine  myself  as  strictly  to  the 

r ration -as  possible,  though  ,1  must  say, 
t those  gentlemen  who  have  spoxe 
against  it,. have  made  such  longidigressions 
iand  have  traversed  so  many  parts  of 
.Europe.that  it:  is  .a  difficult  matter,  to  say 
.any  thing  in  answer  to.what  they  have  been 
pleased  to  advance,  and  .at  the  same  time 
to  keep  close  to.tke  question.  As  to  the 
digressions  which  the  gentlemen  have  run 
into,  I shall  , not  give  the  House  much 
trouble  about,  them  ; and  as  to  arguments, 
-the  only,  two  that  I have.heard  marie  use  of, 
or  so  much  its  hinted  at,  against  the  ques- 
tion, are,  that  the  agreeing  to  the  motion 
.now  made  to  us  would  be  Sbewing-a  dis- 
respect to  his  Majesty  ; and,  that  if  .it 
ihould.be  agreed  to,  it  could  be  of  no  ser- 


[ m 

vice,  as  to  the  giving  us  any  information 
about  our  present  circumstances. 

It  is  said,  Sir,  that  the  agreeing  to  tin's 
motion  would  be  shewing  a disrespect  to 
his  Majesty,  because  it  would  be  shewing  a 
sort  ot  suspicion,  that  his  Majesty  has  had 
a share  in  those  transactions  which  have 
given  occasion  to  the  present  war  ; though 
lie  has,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  de- 
clared, that  he  has  had  no  share  in  them. 
The  answer  to  this  objection  is  plain ; we 
all  know,  it  has  always  been  allowed  in 
j this  House,  that  speeches  from  the  throne 
are  the  speeches  of  the  minister,  and  upon 
that  supposition  it  lias  always  been  thought, 
that  neither  this  House,  nor  any  member 
of  this  House  is  guilty  of  any  disrespect  to 
his  Majesty,  in  examining  and  canvassing 
with  all  possible  freedom  every  sentence  of 
the  speech  from  the  throne  ; even  the  facts 
there  asserted  may  he  denied,  and  if  upon 
examination  it  should  be  found,  that  they 
are  false,  the  minister  ought  and  certainly  ' 
would  answer  severely  for  it.  This  is  the 
very  cose  now  before  us:  it  is  allowed  on 
all  hands,  that  the  election  of  a king  of 
Poland  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  war 
now  broke  out  in  Europe  ; and  to  tell  us,  j 
that  his  Majesty  has  said,  that  lie  has  had 
no  share  in  that  transaction,  and  that  there- 
fore we  must  not  inquire  into  it,  is  a direct 
begging  of  the  question : the  ministers  are 
the  only  persons  we  can  suppose  to  have 
said  so,  and  there  are  other  gentlemen 
who  affirm,  or,  at  least,  suspect  the  con- 
trary ; this  is  a fact  then  that  is  controvert-  , 
ed ; this  is  the  fact  which  the  House  is  to 
inquire  into ; and  when  a motion  is  made 
for  having  those  papers  laid  before  us, 
which  are  necessary  for  giving  us  some 
lights  into  this  affair,  shall  gentlemen  be 
told,  that  such  a motion  is  improper,  be-  , 
cause  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  respect 
which  we  have  professed  for  his  Majesty,  I 
in  our  address  of  thanks  ? If  this  House 
can' be  persuaded  to  accept  of  such  an  ex- 
cuse, if  a majority  of  tins  House  can  be 
prevailed  on  to  join  in  such  a method  of  ; 
. proceeding,  those  gentlemen  who  can  so 
prevail  upon  them,  may  throw  out  as 
many  defiances  as  they  please  : they  are 
the  sole  masters  of  all  the  proofs  that  are 
necessary  for,  or  can  be  made  use  of  j 
upon  any  inquiry  ; and  they. are,  it  seems,  • 
resol  ved  to  continue  so. 

Whether  this  House,  Sir,  can  have  any  , 
proper  information  from  the  instruction*  | 
now  called  for,  as  to  the  fact  in  dispute  .at 
present,  is  what  I shall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine ; nor  can  it  be,  in  my  opinion. 
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determined  by  any  gentleman  in  this  hand  in  the  transactions  which  gave  oc- 
i House  ; but  to  me  it  seems  very  probable,  casion  to  that  War ; upon  the  contrary, 
that  we  may  from  these  instructions  re-  I beh’eve  it  will  appear,  that  each  of  them 
ceive some  lights,  which  may  enable  us  to  might  have  justly  made  demands  upon  us; 

| determine  how  this  nation  stands  engaged,  and  this,  Sir,  is  our  present  unhappy  si-, 
with  respect  to  the  war  now  carrying  on  in  tuution  : If  this  shews  great  wisdom,  or 
Europe,  since  the  principal  reason  of  that  regular  practice,  as  the  gentleman  was 
| war  is  allowed  to  be  founded  upon  the  late  pleased  to  call  it,  in  those  at  the  helm  of 
election  of  a king  of  Poland.  Gentlemen  our  affairs,  I leave  to  the  world  to  judge  : 
may,  if  they  please,  pretend  ignorance,  We  have  been  running  all  over  Europe, 

' but  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  late  king  of  and  entering  into  engagements  with  c-veiy 
Poland  was  in  the  year  1729  In  a very  bad  prince  and  state  in  Europe,  and  all  this 
condition,  with  respect  to  his  health,  and  without  any  national  benefit  in  view,  but 
therefore  it  seems  certain,  that  some  mea-  generally  to  the  great  detriment  of  our 
l sures  must  have  been  concerted,  relating  domestic  affairs,  and  often  to  the  great  in- 
to the  then  future  election  of  a king  of  terruption  of  our  trade  in  all  parts  of  the 
< Poland  ; whether  we  had  any,  and  what  world ; and  how  probable  it  may  be,  that 
share  in  those  measures,  is  what  this  House  the  same  wisdom,  which  has  brought  us 
now  wants  to  inquire  into,  and  to  me  it  into  this  situation,  will  be  able  to  extricate 
I seems  as  evident  as  any  demonstration  us  out  of  it,  is  a question  which  may  be 
whatever,  that  the  seeing  of  those  instruc-  easily  resolved. 

tions  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this  end.  We  were  told,  Sir,  the  first  day  of 
It  is  true,  the  king  of  Poland  did  recover  the  session,  that  we  were  to  concert 
a little,  and  did  live  for  a few  years  after,  measures,  and  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
but  he'  never  was  after  that  in  a state  of  powers  wiio  are  under  the  same  engage- 
perfect  health,  and,  consequently,  it  is  meats  with  us,  and  have  not  taken  part,  in 
most  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  mea-  the  present  war,  more  particularly  tho 
1 sures  then  concerted  were  the  same  with,  States  General : But  I would  gladly  know, 

| or  at  least,  did  very  much  influence  the  if  we  have  hitherto  taken  any  one  step  in 
I measures  actually  pursued  upon  the  demise  conjunction  with  them  ? Is  it  not  well 
I of  that  king : if  we  had  no  share  in  the  known  that  in  most  cases  we  have  lately 
I transactions  at  that  time  carried  on  in  I made  the  first  step  by  ourselves,  and  then 
Poland,  surely  no  secret  can  be  discovered  have,  with  great  difficulty  and  expence, 
by  the  laying  of  those  instructions  before  prevailed  on  them  to  follow  us,  which  they 
this  House  ; and  if  we  had  any  share  in  ' never  did,  but  upon  their  own  terms,  and 
those  transactions,  it  cannot  be  said,  I I under  very  great  restrictions  and  reserva- 
think,  that  we  have  no  manner  of  share  in  tions : They  have  now  indeed  done  some- 
those  transactions  which  have  occasioned  thing  for  their  own  security,  but  what  they 
the  present  war  in  Europe.  have  done  was,  ITielieve,  clone  without  any 

What  share  we  had  in  those  trans-  thing  of  our  participation;  they  did  not 
actions,  till  I see  those  Instructions,  it  is  so  much,  I believe,  as  consult  with  us  upon 
impossible  for  me  to  say ; but  from  the  that  head,  which  really  looks  os  if  they 
lignts  I already  have,  it  appears  evident  had  some  distrust  of  our  power,  or  as  if 
to  me,  that  we  have  had  a very  large  share  they  thought  they  could  not  put  any  con- 
m all  the  other  negotiations,  which  have  fidence  in  the  counsels  of  this  nation ; and 
been  lately  carried  on  in  Europe.  Did  if  our  most  natural  allies  should  once  begin 
not  we  procure  the  introduction  of  the  first  to  harbour  such  an  opinion  of  us,  we  may 
Spanish  forces  into  Italy  ? Are  not  we  then  conclude,  that  there  is  no  dependence 
Guarantees  for  all  Don  Carlos’s  rights  and  to  be  bad  upon  their  friendship  or  alliance. 

| possessions  irrltaly  ? Are  not  we  Guaran-  In  short,  Sir,  if  his  Majesty  expects 
! for  all  the  Emperor’s  rights  and  posses-  our  advice  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
8,0118  in  Italy?  Are  not  we  Guarantees  affairs  of  Europe;  if  his  Majesty  expects 
even  for  the  Pragmatick  Sanction  in  its  full  the  assistance  «f  parliament  in  the  present 
extent  ? I believe  we  are  under  engage-  exigency  of  affairs,  we  must  be  informed 
ments  to  every  one  of  the  Northern  how  our  affairs  stand,  before  we  can  in  a 
. powers ; and  I have  heard,  that  we  are  proper  parliamentary  way  give  either  our 
■ pn"er  some  engagements  to  the  Court  of  advice  or  assistance : It  was  with  this 
ranee;  so  that  let  a war  have  broke  out  view,  and  with  this  view  only,  that  some 
i STT  t"°  Powere  ‘n  Europe,  it  Papers  have  been  already  called  for, 

Bui  be  difficult  to  shew,  (Jiat  ven  bad  no  which  have-indeed  been  refused  bv  a ma~ 
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jority ; it  is  with  this  view  only,  that  the 
"Papers  mentioned  in  the  motion  now  before 
us  are  asked  for,  and  if  they  likewise  be 
refused  by  a majority,  we  may,  perhaps, 
give  his  Majesty  such  assistance  as  nis 
ministers  shall  please  to  ask ; but  I am  sure 
we  can  give  no  advice,  nor  can  we  give  a 
reason  for  what  we  do. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  spoke  next : 

Sir ; I will  agree  with  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  that  the  present 
osture'  of  affairs  does  require,  and  his 
lajesty  expects  the  assistance  of  Parlia- 
ment ; but  I will  say,  that  the  present  mo- 
tion, and  some  such  lately  made,  had  the 
House  agreed  to  them,  would  have  tended 
to  increase  the  present  troubles  and  con- 
fusions abroad,  rather  than  to  have  given 
any  real  assistance  either  to  ourselves  or 
others.  I believe,  Sir,  there  is  not  a Court 
in  Europe,  whether  engaged  in  the  pre- 
sent war,  or  otherwise,  but  expectea  to 
have  known  by  the  17th  of  this  month, 
what  part  Great  Britain  was  to  have  taken 
in  the  present  War ; as  yet  it  remains  un- 
resolved, or  at  least,  a secret,  and  it  is  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  it  should  continue 
so ; but  some  gentlemen  seem  inclined  not 
only  to  precipitate  their  country  into  a re- 
solution, but  to  publish  that  resolution,  as 
soon  as  taken,  to  the  whole  world ; and 
which  side  deserves  most  the  thanks  of 
their  country,  those  who  are  for  our  coming 
to  no  resolution  till  we  have  fully  examined 
the  circumstances  of  aflairs,  and  even  then 
concealing  our  resolutions  till  we  are  just 
ready  to  starry  them  into  execution ; or 
those  who  are  for  our  cotning  to  a hasty 
resolution,  and  immediately  publishing  it 
to  the  world  that  our  enemies  may  have 
time  to  provide  against  it,  I leave  to  the 
world  to  judge. 

Whatever  other  gentlemen  may  think, 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  our  situation  is  much 
better  than  can  well  be  expected ; and 
whenever  that  matter  shall  come  to  be 
examined  into,  I believe  it  will  appear, 
that  our  present  situation  is  the  very  best 
the  nation  could  possibly  be  in,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  present  posture  of  affairs  in 
Europe.  The  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
was  pleased  to  mention  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, and  that  they  had  done  something 
for  their  own  security ; ’tis  true,  they  have 
done  something,  they  have  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  neutrality ; whereas  we  have 
remained  entirely  in  a state  of  inaction ; 
but  upon  this  very  account,  I think,  we 
are  in  a ^uc^.bettei  con^p^tjlfanethpy|v 


are,  for  by  that  neutrality  they  have  en- 
gaged not  to  act  at  all,  nor  to  concern 
themselves  in  the  present  war;  we  are 
still  at  liberty,  and  may,’  upon  any  event, 
take  that  part  which  shall  then  appear  to 
be  most  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  : 
In  this  then  our  case  is  better  than  theirs, 
because  they  are  engaged  by  an  express 
stipulation  not  to  concern  themselves  in 
the  present  war,  whereas  we  are  under  no 
engagement,  but  that  natural  obligation 
which  lies  upon  every  country  not  to  con- 
cern themselves  in  any  war,  unless  they 
find  it  for  their  interest  so  to  do. 

I do  not  believe,  Sir,  that  the  States 
General,  or  any  other  foreign  power  has 
less  trust  in  the  strength,  or  less  confidence 
in  the  counsels  of  this  nation  than  they 
formerly  had ; but  if  it  were  so,  I should 
not  wonder  at  it,  when  every  post  tells 
them,  that  we  are  a divided  nation,  and 
that  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  liad 
upon  our  present  counsels,  because  great 
alterations  are  soon  to  happen,  which  must 
necessarily  produce  a thorough  change  in 
all  our  public  measures;  and  upon  this 
consideration  I leave  it  to  every  impartial 
man  to  judge,  if  we  are  in  any  unhappy 
situation,  who  have  contributed  most  to  it, 
those  who  have  honestly  and  faithfully 
served  the  crown,  or  those  who  have  made 
it  their  business  for  some  years,  to  do  all 
that  was  in  their  power  to  distress  every 
measure  of  his  Majesty’s  government ; and 
that  too  in  conjunction  with  a person  who 
I believe  will  never  be  trusted  by  any 
court  in  Europe. 

His  Majesty,  in  his  Speech  from  the 
throne,  has  told  us,  that  he  is  not  any  way 
engaged  in  the  present  war,  and  that  he 
will  take  time  to  examine  the  facts  alledged 
on  both  sides,  before  he  comes  to  any  de- 
termination; when  he  has  done  so,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he  will  lay  all 
the  informations  he  can  get  before  his 
parliament,  and  will  take  the  advice  of 
parliament,  what  part  the  nation  ought  to 
take  in  the  then  conjuncture ; why  then 
should  we  endeavour  to  anticipate  his  Ma- 
jesty’s wise  designs  ? Why  should  we  run 
headlong  and  plunge  the  nation  into  a war, 
by  joining  either  one  side  or  other,  before 
his  Majesty  has  had  any  time  to  examine 
into  the  posture  of  affairs  abroad  ? This 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  view  of  some 
gentlemen ; but  surely  such  a rash  pro- 
ceeding would  rather  increase  than  dimi- 
nish the  unhappiness  of  our  present  situa- 
tion ; and  is  very  far  from  that  coolness 
san^  a t^mp^r ^whi^ . ought  ( be  shewn, 
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when  the  very  safety  of  our  country  de- 
pends upon  the  prudence  and  unanimity  of 
Our  resolutions. 

An  honourable  gentleman,  Sir,  who 
spoke  some  time  ago,  took  indeed  n great 
deal  of  liberty  in  talking  of  majorities  of 
parliament ; but  1 would  have  gentlemen 
to  know,  that  when  they  talk  of  such  ma- 
jorities at  present,  they  speak  of  their 
equals  as  members  of  this  House,  of  their 
equals  on  any  ground  in  England;  let 

fentlemen  but  cast  their  eyes  round  the 
louse,  and  they  will  find  a number  of 
gentlemen  superior  to  the  highest  number 
of  their  minority,  who  can  as  little  be 
suspected  of  corruption,  as  any  of  those 
who  generally  appear  upon  the  minority 
side  of  the  question. 

It  is,  Sir,  an  easy  matter  for  gentlemen 
to  represent  the  measures,  lately  taken  by 
the  government,  as  unwise,  inconsistent, 
and  the  like,  or  to  give  them  what  other  epi- 
thets they  have  a mind,  but  when  the  day 
comes  for  inquiring  into  them,  which  1 as 
heartily  wish  for  as  any  gentleman  in  this 
House,  I believe  those  measures  will 
appear  in  a quite  different  light ; and 
those  gentlemen,  who  may  perhaps  have 
hearkened  to  every  little  whisper  of  some 
of  the  foreign  ministers  at  this  court,  which 
is,  I believe,  the  only  foundation  they  have 
for  what  they  have  asserted,  will  find 
themselves  at  last  disappointed.  When- 
ever such  an  inquiry  shall  be  resolved  on. 

I make  no  doubt,  but  that  the  majority  of 
this  House  will  agree  to  call  for  every 
paper,  that  can  be  thought  necessary  for 
giving  the  House  a full  information  of  the 
present  state  of  the  nation  : But  this  is 
not  the  question  at  present,  nor  are  we 
now  to  inquire  whether  his  Majesty  has 
had  a share  in  those  transactions,  wliich 
have  given  occasion  to  the  present  war  in 
Europe  ; and  therefore  I cannot  think  we 
have,  at  present,  any  thing  to  do  with  any 
instructions  given  to  his  Majesty’s  minis- 
ters in  Poland  or  elsewhere. 

His  Majesty,  ’tis  true,  Sir,  expects  the 
assistance  of  his  parliament,  but  for  what? 
He  does  not  immediately  expect  such  an 
assistance  as  to  enable  him  to  take  any  part 
in  the  present  war  ; he  wants  only  such  an 
assistance  as  may  enable  him  to  put  the 
nat  ion  in  a proper  posture  of  defence ; and 
surely  we  may  determine  what  assistance 
will  be  necessary  for  that  c-nd,  without  in- 
quiring into  any  of  our  foreign  negotia- 
tions. It  is  for  this  reason,  Sir,  that  I 
think  the  House  has  done  right,  in  reject- 
m£  all  the  motions  hitherto  made  for  let- 
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ters  and  instructions  relating  to  our  foreign 
affairs,  and,  for  the  same  reason  I make 
no  doubt,  but  that  they  will  likewise  reject 
the  present  motion.* 

The  question  being  then  put  upon  Mr. 
Sandys’s  motion,  it  was  carried  in  the  ne- 
gative by  202  against  11 4.  j- 

* “ The  nation  at  that  time  was  pestered 
with  papers  and  pamphlets,  which  held  forth, 
that  every  member,  who  voted  on  the  side  of 
the  minister,  was  a. hireling,  and  voted  for  the 
sake  of  money  or  interest.  Lists  had  been 
published  of  those  who  voted  fur  and  against 
the  Excise  Scheme,  with  the  places,  which  the 
former  held  under  the  government,  annexed 
to  their  several  names.  This  Imd  operated 
wonderfully  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  who 
were  taught  to  believe,  that  every  member, 
who  had  not  a visible  place,  and  voted  for  the 
government,  had  a private  pension,  or  some 
other  gratification.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  thought, 
that  then  was  the  time  for  confining  a charge 
so  injurious  to  himself,  as  well  as  destructive  of 
the  constitution  : and  lie  did  it  in  a noble  man- 
ner, which  will  do  honour  to  the  works  of  the 
best  orators  of  Greece  or  Rome.”  Tintlal. 

+ “ The  great  business  of  the  opposition 
now,  both  in  their  discourses  and  writings,  was 
to  represent  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  minister 
in  tha  war  begun  against  the  emperor  by 
France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  as  the  effect  of 
pusillanimity,  or  of  somewhat  still  worse,  a se- 
cret correspondence,  and  prior  engagements 
with  France.  Though  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Poland  was  sudden  and  unforeseen,  though 
the  Poles  were  almost  unanimous  in  electing 
Stanislaus  tor  their  king,  and  though  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  to  think  that  his 
son-in-law,  the  French  king,  would  support 
that  election;  yet  the  English  minister  was 
publicly  accused  of  haring,  in  the  year  1729, 
entered  into  engagements  with  France  to  pro- 
mote the  election  of  Stanislaus  upon  the  demise 
of  king  Augustus.  As  nothing  could  he  more 
unpopular  in  England  than  such  a charge,  it 
might  have  hurt  the  minister,  had  not  his  ene- 
mies carried  it  to  a ridiculous  excess,  by  sup- 
posing that  his  favouring  the  election  of  Stanis- 
laus, was  the  cause  of  England  being  averse  to 
assist  the  emperor  against  bis  powerful  enemies, 
who  were  every  day  stripping  him  of  his  do- 
minions, and  was  the  consequence  of  the  en- 
gagements had  been  formed  with  France.  As 
to  the  charge  itself,  it  was  unsupported  by  even 
the  shadow  of  evidence  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  king  Augustus,  and  some  time  before. 
But  as  that  kuig,  iu  the  year  1729,  had  a fit  of 
illness,  and  as  Mr.  Woodward  was  then  the 
British  minister  at  his  court,  the  opposition  be- 
lieved, or  pretended  to  believe,  that  orders  had 
been  sent  him  from  England  to  favour  the 
election  of  Stanislaus,  if  kiug  Augustus  should 
then  die. 

;‘_In  wnsequence  of  tbis  inotion^  Mr.  San- 
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know,  how  far  the  King  was  engaged,  by 
his  Good  Offices,  in  the  Causes  of  the  fVar 
against  the  Emperor.']  Then  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Waller,  member  for  Great  Marlow, 
rose’  up  and  moved,  “ That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that 


dys,  on  llie  25th  of  January,  moved  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  to  give  direction,  that  the 
several  instructions  to  Mr.  Woodward,  his  Ma- 
jesty’s miuister  in  Poland  in  the  year  1729,  be 
laid  before  the  House. 

“ This  motion  was  backed  with  the  reason- 
ing; we  have  already  exposed  ; and  the  ablest 
members  of  the  opposition,  conscious  how 
weakly  it  was  founded,  instead  of  supporting  it 
upon  parliamentary  principles,  brought  their 
own  privnte  surmises  as  arguments  for  it ; and 
foiling  the  motiou  no  longer  defensible  against 
the  reasoning  of  the  minister  and  his  friends, 
they  endeavoured  to  turn  them  into  ridicule. 
But  even  in  this  method  they  were  worsted  by 
Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  whom  they  had  always 
affected  to  represent  in  a very  mean  light,  both 
in  his  person  and  parts. 

41  As  to  his  person  and  air,  which,  at  the 
time  now  described,  wereso  indecently  treated, 
they  were  such  ns  are  daily  seen  in  a plain, 
honest,  country  English  gentleman  ; and  both 
of  them  preferable  to  those  of  many  of  his  an- 
tagonist, who  affected  to  speak  of  them  with 
the  greatest  freedom.  He  did  not  affect  to  be 
eloquent,  but  he  was  a sensible,  shrewd, 
speaker:  and  though  he  was  not  what  is  pro- 
perly termed  witty,  yet  he  had  more  ready  hu- 
mour than  any  man  in  the  House.  His  un- 
derstanding was  more  solid  than  specious  ; and 
the  blundering  of  which  his  enemies  accused 
him,  was  no  other  than  a vague,  cant  term, 
since  they  never  could  prove  he  committed  nn 
error  either  in  his  public  or  private  manage- 
ment, unless  his  punctually  fulfilling'  the  will 
of  his  sovereign  and  superiors  is  to  be  deemed 
such.  But  to  put  bis  abilities  in  a public  ca- 
pacity out  of  all  fnanner  of  doubt,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  after  his  brother  re- 
signed his  places,  and  when  Mr.  Walpole  at- 
tended his  duty  in  the  House  only  as  a private 
gentleman,  which  he  did  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  no  man  in  parliament  was 
better  heard,  or  carried  more  weight  with  him 
when  he  spoke,  which  he  pretty  frequently 
did ; because,  at  that  time,  he  had  more  expe- 
rience in  business  than  any  member  in  the 
House,  and  more  knowledge  of  American  af- 
fairs than  .my  man  in  England. 

“ The  personalities  which  passed  in  the  de- 
bate last  mentioned,  were  suen  as  can  have  no 
place  in  a national  history ; and  they  were 
carried  on  both  sides  so  far,,  that  the  speaker 
was  obliged  to  inform  the  gentlemen,  that  they 
had  lost  sight  of  the  question,  which  he  again 
*»<>•”  TiWfe?  • i mage  digitised  by  the  I JniveiWot 
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he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  House  now  far  he  had  been 
engaged,  by  his  Good  Offices,  in  those 
transactions,  which  had  been  declared  to 
be  the  principal  causes  and  motives  of  the 
War,  which  was  then  begun  and  carried  on 
against  the  Emperor,  with  so  much  vigour, 
by  the  united  powers  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Sardinia.”  This  motion  was  seconded, 
but,  being  opposed  by  the  courtiers,  it  was 
carried  in  the  negative,  without  a division. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Sandys’s  Motion  for  an 
Account  of  what  Application  had  been  made 
to  his  Majesty,  by  the  Parties  engaged  in 
the  War.-]  Then  Mr.  Sandy s stood  up 
again,  and  said,  That  though  the  mo- 
tion he  had  just  before  made  had  been  re- 
jected, yet,  as  he  never  proposed  any  thing 
in  that  House,  but  what  he  thought  just 
and  reasonable,  he  was  not  therefore  apt  to 
be  discouraged;  and  for  that  reason  he 
would  beg  leave  to  make  another  motion, 
which  he  hoped  would  meet  witli  better 
success,  which  was,  “ That,  an  humble 
Address  he  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  com- 
municate to  the  House,  what  Application 
had  been  made  to  liim  by  the  several  par- 
ties then  engaged  in  the  war,  founded  upon 
Treaties  or  other  Engagements.”  This 
motion  being  seconded  by  sir  John  Rush- 
out,  the  same  was  opposed  by 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Sir ; — It  is  very  true,  that  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman,  who  mode  you  tliis  motion, 
is  not  very  apt  to  be  discouraged,  but  how- 
ever he  may  flatter  himself  with  success  in 
his  present  motion,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  so 
much  of  a kin  to  his  former  motion,  which 
the  House  has  already  rejected,  that  I can 
see  no  reason  he  has  to  expect,  that  the 
present  should  have  a different  fate.  His 
Majesty  has  already  told  us,  that  he  was 
no  way  engaged  in  the  present  war,  nor 
had  had  any  share  in  those  transactions 
which  gave  rise  to  it ; and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed,  that  any  power  en- 
gaged has  made  any  application  to  him 
founded  upon  treaties  or  other  engage- 
ments. Some  of  them  might  perhaps  liave 
made  an  application  to  his  Majesty  for  his 
assistance  ; but  even  such  application  was 
not  to  be  presumed,  because,  nad  any  such 
application  been  made,  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  his  Majesty,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  would  have  taken  some 
sRRftifM  JWWtWPj  Sir,  is  of 
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the  same  nature  with  the  former  question 
moved  by  that  gentleman,  and  founded 
upon  the  same  jealousy  of  his  Majesty’s 
conduct,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have 
any  thing  new  to  urge  against  it ; but  I 
believe  it  is  as  impossible  for  any  gentle- 
man in  this  Home  to  say  any  thing  new  in 
favour  of  it ; and  therefore  I shall  give  the 
House  no  farther  trouble,  only  to  declare, 
that  I shall  give  my  negative  to  it,  as  well 
as  I did  to  the  former. 

Mr.  Pulleney  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
motion : 

Sir ; — In  whatever  light  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  may  take  the 
present  motion,  I think  it  must  bear  a very 
different  consideration  from  the  motion 
formerly  made  by  my  worthy  friend.  I 
believe  it  will  not  be  denied,  but  that  we 
are  under  some  engagements  to  every  one, 
or,  at  least,  to  most  of  the  powers  con- 
cerned in  the  present  war ; and  whatever 
we  may  at  present  pretend  to  think  of  those 
engagements,  it  is  very  probable,  that  those 
to  whom  we  are  engaged  think  otherwise : 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  some  of 
them  think  that  we  are,  by  the  engage- 
ments we  have  entered  into,  obliged  to  as- 
sist them,  upon  the  present  emergency ; 
and  it  is  pretty  well  known,  that  they  have 
made  application  for  an  immediate  per- 
formance of  those  engagements.  I have 
heard,  that  ten  thousand  land-forces,  or 
some  such  number,  has  been  actually  de- 
manded by  one  of  the  powers  engaged  in 
the  war;  I will  not,  indeed,  affirm  the 
. truth  of  it,  though  I hive  something  more 
than  the  whisper  of  a foreign  minister  to 
confirm  what  I say. — It  is  well  known,  Sir, 
that  in  most  of  the  engagements  we  have 
entered  into  with  foreign  powers,  it  is  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  power  we  are  engaged 
with,  to  demand  a quota  in  a squadron  of 
ships,  a certain  sum  of  money,  or  a certain 
number  of  troops ; and  as  we  are  to  go 
into  a Committee  upon  the  supply  on 
Monday  next,  there  is  nothing  more  rea- 
sonable, than  that  the  House  should  be 
informed  of  what  demands  have  been  made 
upon  us,  and  whether  those  demands  have 
been  for  ships,  money,  or  men,  before  we 
go  into  that  Committee ; for,  without  such 
information,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
know  how  to  come  to  such  resolutions,  as 
mny  be  most  for  the  safety  and  honour  of 
the  nation.  The  motion  is  therefore  so  far 
from  being  unreasonable,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary it  should  be  complied  with ; and  if  it 
48  not,  I cannot  really  see  how  we  can 
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properly  go  into  the  Committee  upon  the 
supply  on  Monday  next. 

Sir  William  Yonge  replied : 

Sir? — I can  see  no  reason,  why  the 
House  may  not  be  fully  prepared  for  going 
into  the  Committee  of  Supply  on  Monday 
next,  though  this  motion  should  be  rejected 
as  the  others  have  been ; and  therefore  I do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
debate  at  present,  whether  the  motion  be 
reasonable  or  no ; there  may  be  another 
time  for  that  question,  for  which  reason  I 
•hall  now  only  move  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pulteney  stood  up  again,  and  said ; 

Sir ; — I find  the  gentleman,  who  spoke 
last,  lias  avoided  entering  upon  the  merits 
of  the  question,  and,  by  a sort  of  parlia- 
mentary trick,  by  moving  for  the  previous 
question,  he  intends,  it  seems,  to  put  off 
the  question  for  this  day,  at  least ; this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  treating  the  question  with 
much  greater  indecency  than  if  it  were  to 
be  fairly  argued,  and  afterwards  rejected; 
for  if  the  question  be  delayed  until  after 
Monday  next,  it  will  then  be  too  late  to 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  it ; it  will 
really  be  in  effect,  first  to  resolve,  and  then 
to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  what 
ought  to  be  resolved ; and  therefore  I must 
desire,  that  the  question  may  be  fairly  de- 
bated, that  gentlemen  would,  at  least,  give 
us  a reason  for  what  they  are  to  do,  and 
then  let  the  motion  stand  or  fall  upon  its 
own  merits. 

Sir  iViUiam  Yonge  answered  as  follows : 

Sir ; — I did  not  intend  any  trick  when  I 
moved  for  the  previous  question  ; it  is  what 
has  been  always  practised  in  this  House, 
when  any  question  has  been  moved,  which 
gentlemen  have  a mind  to  Tavour  so  much 
as  not  to  put  a negative  upon  it : but  even 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  it  cannot, 
certainly,  have  any  relation  to  any  resolu- 
tions we  can  possibly  come  to  on  Monday 
next  in  the  Committee  of  Supply ; for  all 
the  resolutions  we  come- to  in  that  Com- 
mittee, are  founded  upon  estimates  given 
in,  or  demands  made  by  the  crown ; and  if 
any  demand  were  to  be  made  upon  this 
House,  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  send  a 
quota  either  of  ships  of  war,  money,  or 
troops,  to  any  power  in  Europe,  such  de- 
mand would  certainly  be  laid  before  thi* 
House  by  his  Majesty’s  orders,  without 
putting  us  to  the  trouble  of  presenting  any 
such  address  as  is  now  moved  for ; there  is 
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therefore  no  necessity  for  entering  this  day 
upon  the  merits  of  this  question ; the  gen- 
tleman may  renew  his  motion  when  he 
thinks  proper,  and  then  I do  not  doubt 
but  other  gentlemen  will  debate  the 
reasonableness  of  it ; and  as  it  appears  to 
the  House,  it  will  certainly  be  agreed  to 
or  rejected ; but  as  I do  not  think  this  a 
proper  time  for  debating  it,  I must  insist 
upon  my  motion. 

Mr.  Walter  Plunter  said : 

Sir  ; As  we  shall  probably  come  on 
Monday  next  to  some  resolutions  with 
respect  to  our  seamen,  I should  think  it 
necessary  for  this  House  to  know  what 
demands  have  been  made  upon  us  by  our 
allies,  before  we  come  to  any  resolution 
on  that  head;  otherwise  we  may  leave 
room  for  those  extraordinary'  messages  and 
demands  towards  the  end  of  the  session, 
which  this  nation  has  of  late  been  too 
much  accustomed  to.  The  gentleman 
who  moved  the  previous  question,  says, 
That  this  is  not  a proper  time  for  entering 
upon  the  merits  of  the  motion  now  made 
to  us,  because  if,  any  such  application  had 
been  made  by  any  of  our  allies,  and  his 
Majesty  had  resolved  to  grant  what  was 
asked,  he  would  have  ordered  this  to  be 
laid  before  us,  together  with  the  estimates 
and  demands  of  the  current  service  of  the 
ensuing  year.  Is  not  this  directly  to  tell 
us,  that  after  his  Majesty  has  come  to  a 
determination  what  part  to  act,  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  the  advice  of 
arliament.  It  is  true,  his  Majesty  has  by 
is  prerogative  the  power  of  making  peace 
or  war : but  in  a matter  of  so  great  con- 
sequencej  it  has  always  appeared  to  be  the 
interest,  nay  I may  say,  it  has  always  been 
thought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  longs  of 
England,  to  take  the  advice  of  their  people 
in  parliament  assembled,  and  not  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  advice  of  their  ministers  ; 
and  if  any  such  demand,  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  motion  now  before  us,  has  been 
made  by  any  of  his  Majesty’s  allies,  I can- 
not think  that  it  would  be  any  way  dero- 
gatory to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers,  to  lay  it 
before  the  parliament,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  complyed  with  or  not. 

Mr.  Cockbum,  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Haddington,  spoke  next. 

Sir ; I was  against  the  first  motion,  be- 
cause some  gentlemen  had  assured  the 
House,  and  I was  myself  a little  afraid, 
that  at  ta  wweaw? 


the  confusions  and  troubles  that  are  now 
in  Europe ; but  the  present  motion  I take 
to  be  of  a very  different  nature;  I am 
sure  that,  should  it  be  complied  with,  no 
secrets  can  thereby  be  discovered,  nor  can 
it  possibly  tend  to  increase  the  present 
troubles  of  Europe. — I am  old  enough  to 
remember  the  beginning  of-the  first  great 
war  against  France,  and  I remember,  that 
as  soon  as  the  Dutch  applied  to  us  for  our 
assistance,  king  William  immediately  laid 
the  case  before  the  parliament,  and  took 
their  advice,  as  to  wnat  was  proper  to  be 
done  upon  that  emergency,  before  he 
came  to  any  resolution : upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  second  war,  the  late  Queen  did 
the  same ; and  I must  say,  that  I think 
every  King  of  this  nation  ought  to  follow 
that  example ; if  they  expect  the  assis- 
tance of  parliament,  they  ought  to  take  the 
advice  ot  parliament;  and  our  histories 
will  inform  us,  that  where  they  have  done 
so,  they  have  generally  done  well,  and 
where  they  have  done  otherwise,  they  have 
had  but  little  success ; for  which  reason 
I am  for  agreeing  with  the  motion  now 
made  to  us. 

The  previous  question  being  then  put 
upon  Mr.  Sandys’s  motion,  it  was  carried 
in  the  negative,  by  a majority  of  195 
against  102.* 

Sir  J.  Barnard  presents  a Petition  from 
the  Dealers  in  Tea,  for  relief  against  the 
Excise  Laws.']  February  4.  A Petition  of 
the  druggists,  and  others  dealing  in  Tea, 
was  presented  to  the  House,  and  read ; 
alledging,  That  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
10th  year  of  king  George  I.  the  petitioners 
were  induced  to  hope,  that  the  duty  aris- 
ing from  Tea  would  be  better  secured  to 
Ids  Majesty,  and  the  interest  of  the  fair 
trader  be  better  supported,  but  have'fatally 
experienced  the  contrary  effects;  the 
clandestine  importation  of  Tea  being 
greatly  increased,  to  the  damage  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  ruin  of  the  fair  trader, 
occasioned  by  the  great  difference  of  the 
value  of  that  commodity  at  this  and  foreign 
markets,  whereby  the  smugglers  are 
enabled  to  purchase  it  abroad  for  less  than 
half  the  duty  paid  here : that  the  regula- 
tions which  the  petitioners  are  laid  under, 

* The  Magazines,  the  Historical  Register, 
and  other  collections,  of  this  period,  for  want  of 
information,  are  often  erroneous  in  parliamen- 
tary affairs : for  instance,  they  say  there  was 
no  division  upon  this  question,  though  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  expressly 
ifSf9JI.i*topTWW«hnuy  Digitisation  Unit 
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are  most  burthensome  and  grievous,  their 
houses  being  liable  to  be  entered  by  persons 
unknown  to  them,  and  their  properties  sub- 
jected to  the  judicial  determination  of  com- 
missioners : that  the  petitioners  are  liable 
to  severe  penalties  for  errors  and  omissions 
absolutely  unavoidable,  and  restrained 
from  disposing  of  their  goods,  after  huving 
paid  duty  for  the  same,  without  permits 
from  the  officer  of  the  inland  duties,  ex- 
pressing the  names  and  places  of  abode  of 
the  respective  buyers  and  sellers,  exposing 
thereby  the  extent  and  circumstances  of 
their  trade  ; whereby  the  petitioners  con- 
ceived they  were  in  a worse  condition  than 
any  other  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and 
therefore  praying  the  House  to  take  the 
premisses  into  consideration,  and  give 
them  such  relief  as  to  the  House  should 
seem  meet.  This  Petition  was  presented 
by 

Sir  John  Barnard,  who  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  same  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker;  As  this  Petition  is  the 
same  with  that  presented  to  this  House 
last  session,  I need  not  take  up  much  of 
tout  time  in  opening  it  to  the  House. 
’The  petitioners  apprehend  they  labour 
under  very  great  grievances,  by  their  being 
subject  to  the  laws  of  excise ; and  as  this 
House,  in  the  very  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, thought  it  unreasonable  to  subject 
some  other  sorts  of  traders  and  dealers  to 
those  oppressive  laws,  the  petitioners  think 
they  have  reason  from  thence  to  conclude 
tliat  this  House  will  be  ready  to  relieve 
them  from  those  burdens. — The  chief  ob- 
jection made  to  the  petition  last  year  was, 
that  it  was  signed  only  by  a few,  and  those 
not  the.  most  considerable  dealers  in  that 
commodity,  but  now  this  objection  is  in- 
tirely  removed : for  I am  sure  there  is  not 
a considerable  dealer  within  the  city  of 
London,  who  has  not  signed  this  petition. 
The  great  frauds  committed  in  the  running 
of  tea,  which  are  daily  increasing,  are 
now  become  a very  great  and  a general 
grievance,  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
public,  but  to  tlie  fair  trader  : It  is  impos- 
sible for  a man,  who  honestly  pays  the 
heavy  duties  upon  the  commodity  he  deals 
m,  to  sell  so  cheap  as  the  smuggler  may 
do,  therefore,  if  some  stop  is  not  speedily 
put  to  that  infamous  practice,  we  may  ex- 

Ect  in  a few  years  the  whole  trade  of  the 
igdora,  so  far  us  relates  to  our  home 
consumption,  will  be  got  into  the  hands  of 
smugglers  only,  and  the  retailers  who  buy 
from  them.  It  was  expected  that  the  al- 


teration made  some  years  ago  in  the  method 
of  collecting  those  duties,  would  have  pre- 
vented this  infamous  practice : When  t hat 
project  was  first  set  on  foot,  I remember, 
some  people  assured  us,  it  would  entirely 
ut  an  end  to  smuggling;  but  experience 
as  taught  us  the  contrary  ; for  since  that 
alteration  it  has  been  much  more  general 
than  before ; so  that  we  have  subjected  it 
great  number  of  our  fellow-subjects  to  in- 
finite Imrdships,  without  gaining  thereby 
any  benefit  to  the  public. — As  this  prac- 
tice of  smuggling,  which  has  of  late  so 
much  increased,  must  be  likewise  a con- 
siderable detriment  to  the  public  revenue, 
the  petitioners  hope  we  shall  take  the 
affair  again  under  our  consideration,  and 
endeavour  to  contrive  some  methods  for 
preventing  this  infamous  practice  for  the 
future  ; If  then  the  relief  of  a great  num- 
ber of  our  fellow-subjects  from  grievance* 
they  justly  complain  of,  if  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fair  trader,  if  the  increasing  of 
the  public  revenue,  arc  considerations 
which  ought  to  weigh  with  a British  par- 
liament, I am  sure  the  case  now  before  us, 
in  which  all  three  are  joined,  deserves  the 
utmost  regard  of  this  House ; therefore  I 
cannot  doubt  of  the  petition’s  being  re- 
ferred to  a Committee.  And  when  we  go 
into  that  Committee,  several  gentlemen 
will  offer  their  opinions  and  propose  ex- 
pedients for  the  relief  of  the  petitioners,  as 
well  as  for  the  advantage  of  the  revenue : 
But  as  these  things  cannot  properly  come 
now  under  our  consideration,  I shall  not 
give  the  House  any  farther  trouble  at  pre- 
sent, but  only  to  move,  That  the  Petition 
may  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

The  above  motion  being  seconded  by 
Mr.  Perry, 

Mr.  Winnington  stood  up  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

Sir ; I can  by  no  means  agree  with  the 
two  honourable  gentlemen  in  the  motion 
they  have  made.  The  relieving  any  of 
our  fellow-subjects  from  grievances  they 
justly  complain  of,  the  encouraging  of  the 
fair  trader,  and  the  increasing  the  public 
revenue,  are  matters  indeed  of  a very  great 
concern,  and  always  deserve  the  utmost 
attention  of  this  House,  when  they  are 
regularly  and  properly  brought  before  us ; 
but  I cannot  think  that  this  petition  can 
properly  bring  either  of  them  before  us, 
nor  can  I think  it  is  now  a proper  time  to 
go  into  a Committee  upon  this  or  any 
other  such  petition.  There  is  nothing  that 
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can  be  proposed  in  consequence  of  this 
Petition,  but  what  may  dimmish  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  and  as  we  are  in  a manner 
now  just  upon  the  brink  of  a war,  I think 
it  would  be  very  unwise  in  us  to  do  any 
thing  that  may  possibly  diminish  that  re- 
venue, for  which  we  may  soon  have  so 
great  an  occasion. — As  to  the  infamous 
practice  of  smuggling,  and  the  frauds  com- 
mitted in  that  branch  of  the  public  re- 
venue, which  the  Petition  relates  to,  I 
believe,  every  gentleman  would  willingly 
do  something  to  prevent  it,  if  possible ; 
but  the  method,  proposed  by  this  petit  ion, 
appears  really  to  me  in  a very  strange  light: 
It  nas  been  found,  they  say,  that  the  laws 
of  excise,  joined  with  the  laws  of  the  cus- 
toms, have  not  been  effectual  for  prevent- 
ing tdl  those  frauds;  and  therefore  gentle- 
men propose,  that  we  should  take  off  one 
of  these  checks ; and  indeed,  that  which 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
effectual  of  the  two,  in  order  to  prevent 
running  for  the  future.  I need  not  say 
any  thing  to  convince  gentlemen,  that  this 
proposition  cannot  be  supposed  to  tend  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  fair  trader,  or  to 
increase  the  public  revenue:  As  to  the 
petitioners,  if  they  are  all  fair  traders,  they 
must  acknowledge,  it  would  be  so  far  from 
giving  them  relief  that  it  would  intirely 
ruin  them. — I should  be  glad  to  hear  any 
thing  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  fair 
trader,  or  security  of  the  public  revenue : 
But  for  us  to  go  into  a committee  upon 
that  subject,  when  no  gentleman  of  this 
House  can  say  that  there  is  any  particular 
method  or  scheme  to  be  proposed,  would 
be  taking  up  the  time  of  the  House  to  no 
purpose.  Besides,  if  there  were  really 
any  schemes  to  be  proposed  to  us  for 
putting  an  end  to  frauds  and  smuggling, 
it  is  not  now  a proper  time  for  us  to  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  them ; for  as  it  is 
now  the  last  session  of  a parliament,  and 
considering  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
of  Europe,  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
short  time  we  have  to  sit  will  be  taken  up 
in  matters  of  very  great  weight,  and  which 
require  a more  immediate  consideration, 
there  cannot  be  any  great  inconvenience 
in  putting  off  this  affair  to  another  session: 
ana  therefore  I must  be  against  the  motion 
now  made,  anil  shall  move,  That  the  Peti- 
tion may  be  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Mr,  Perry  replied : 

Sir ; When  this  motion  was  made  by 
my  honourable  and  worthy  friend,  I did 


opposition  ; therefore  I gave-the  House  no 
other  trouble  than  just  to  second  the  mo- 
tion : But  now  I hope  I sliall  be  indulged 
a few  words  in  support  of  it.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  opinion,  that  while  we  sit 
here,  no  time  can  be  improper,  for  our 
taking  into  our  consideration  a petition 
signed  by  such  a number  of  considerable 
traders  : The  hearing  of  complaints  from 
the  subjects,  and  the  redressing  of  their 
grievances,  I have  always  understood  to 
be  a chief  part  of  the  business  of  parlia- 
ment ; anu  I am  sorry  to  hear  it  said  in 
this  House,  that  any  time  is  improper  for 
such  a consideration,  especially  when  it  is 
not  so  much  as  pretended,  that  the  com- 
plaints are  frivolous,  or  that  the  petitioners 
are  inconsiderable. — The  honourable  gen- 
tleman spoke  of  our  being  on  the  briilk  of 
a war,  and  therefore  thought  it  unwise  for 
us  to  attempt  to  do  any  thing  that  might 
lessen  the  public  revenue : I believe  no 
gentleman  in  this  House  means  to  lessen 
the  public  revenue ; the  very  end  of  the 
motion  now  made  is  to  endeavour  some- 
thing that  may  increase  the  public  revenue, 
by  preventing  those  frauds  by  which  it  is 
greatly  diminished.  The  gentlenuyi  al- 
lows, that  the  laws  of  excise  and  customs, 
when  joined  together,  are  ineffectual  for 
preventing  the  running  of  tea ; but  thinks 
it  strange,  that  the  taking  off  one  of  those 
checks  should  be  proposed  as  a method  for 
the  preventing  of  running  for  the  future, 
and  it  would  be  so  if  this  were  the  only  ■ 
method ; but  there  may  be  some  method 
proposed,  if  we  go  into  a committee  upon 
this  affair,  which  will  render  the  laws  of 
the  customs  singly  more  effectual  against- 
smuggling  than  both  the  laws  of  excise 
and  customs  have  been  : In  such  case  it 
will  not  appear  strange  to  give  a relief  to 
many  of  our  distressed  countrymen,  by 
freeing  them  from  the  oppressive  laws  of 
excise. 

If  gentleraeit  will  examine  this  affair  a 
little,  they  will  find,  that  by  adding  the' 
laws  of  excise  to  the  laws  of  the  customs, 
they  have  neither  given  a check  to  smug- 
gling, nor  increased  the  public  revenue, 
in  proportion  as  tbe  consumption  of  that 
commodity  has  increased  of  late  years 
within  this  kingdom.  In  1716,  the  duty 
upon  Coffee  and  Tea  amounted  to  but 
sixty  odd  thousand  pounds:  From  1716 
to  1724  that  duty  continued  subject  only 
to  the  laws  of  the  customs,  and  yet  so 
greatly  did  our  consumption  increase 
within  that  time,  that  in  the  year  1723  the 
d°"bl° 
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the  sum  in  that  seven  years  which  pre- 
ceded th ^alteration.  This  can  be  attri- 
buted only  to  the  increase  of  the  consump- 
tion, for  it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  Custom- 
House  Officers  were  more  exact  and  dili- 
gent, or  the  Smugglers  less  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  deceit  in  that  year,  than  they  had 
been  in  any  of  the  former. 

In  1724,  the  famous  alteration  now 
complained  of  was  made : We  cannot  sup- 
pose the  consumption  has  since  decreased  ; 
on  the  contrary,  as  Tea  has  been  sold 
cheaper  than  ever  it  was  before,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  consumption  has  greatly 
increased ; and  as  by  this  alteration  the 
unfair  traders  were  entirely  put  out  of  all 
their  old  arts  of  smuggling,  or  at  least  of 
disposing  of  their  run  goods,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  duty  increased,  and  accordingly 
it  did  so  till  the  year  1729 ; when  it 
amounted  to  about  162,000/.  But  by 
that  time  the  smugglers  began  to  learn 
new  arts  of  deceit,  and  to  contrive  new 
ways  of  defrauding  the  Public;  so  that 
since  the  year  1729,  the  duty  has  been 
decreasing,  and  is  now  reduced  to  less 
than  120,000/.  per  annum.  From  hence 
it  must  appear,  that  the  public  has  not 
gained  much  by  the  alteration  of  the 
method  of  collection,  which  lies  so  heavy 
on  all  the  dealers  in  that  commodity. — It 
is  certain,  that  this  decrease  in  the  public 
revenue  since  the  year  1729,  cannot  be 
owing  to  any  decrease  in  the  consumption 
of  that  commodity;  for  it  is  of  late  years 
sold  so  cheap,  that  the  very  meanest  of 
the  people  make  use  of  it.  A poor  woman 
of  my  neighbourhood,  for  whom  I had 
some  time  before  procured  twelve-pence 
per  week  charity,  acknowledged  to  me, 
that  she  had  tea  every  morning  for  her 
breakfast,  and  said  that,  except  water,  it 
was  the  cheapest  drink  she  could  get ; and 
therefore,  as  the  consumption  must  be 
much  larger,  and  the  produce  of  the  duty 
very  little  superior  now  to  what  it  was  in 
the  year  1723,  we  must  conclude,  the 
alteration  now  complained  of  has  rather 
increased  than  diminished  smuggling. — 
The  honourable  gentleman  should  not 
have  said  it  was  proposed  to  lessen  the 
public  revenue,  or  to  take  off  any  of  those 
checks  which  have  been  laid  upon  Smug- 
gling ; there  has  not  been  any  tiling  pro- 
posed, nor  is  it  proper  there  should,  until 
we  go  into  the  committee  moved  tor,  which 
I have  reason  to  believe  the  House  will 
agree  to,  because  I have  not  yet  heard 
any  one  argument  offered  against  it,  but 
only  of  its  not  being  now  a proper  time. 
[VOL.  J&jfc^Timage  d%m«dfeythe  l Iniver  i 
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This  indeed  has  been  almost  the  only  ar- 
gument made  use  of  against  most  things 
that  have  been  proposed  this  session,  and 
I really  believe  we  are  to  hear  no  other 
from  that  quarter ; but  I must  think,  that 
it  is  a very  unfair  way  of  treating  any  pros 
position ; and  however  such  argument- 
may  prevail  in  this  House,  I am  sure  they 
will  give  but  very  little  satisfaction  without 
doors. 

Sir  WiUiam  Yonge  said : 

Sir;  Notwithstanding  what  the  honour- 
able gentleman  who  made  the  motion,  and 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
have  urged  in  support  of  their  motion,  I 
must  agree  with  my  honourable  friend 
on  the  floor,  that  the  present  is  not  at  all 
a proper  time,  nor  indeed  are  we  any  way 
prepared  for  going  into  a committee  upon 
the  petition  before  us.  I am  surprized  to 
hear  it  pretended  that  no  argument  has 
been  offered  against  the  motion,  but  that 
of  its  not  being  a proper  time ; have  not 
gentlemen  been  told,  is  it  not  well  known, 
that  this  is  the  last  session  of  a parliament, 
which  must  always  be  pretty  much  hur- 
ried ? And  therefore  it  is  not  proper  to 
bring  before  us  an  affair  of  such  a com- 
plicated nature,  and  which  will  require  so 
much  time  to  search  thoroughly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  before  we  can  so 
much  as  pretend  to  apply,  or  even  to  And 
out  a proper  remedy. — Does  not  every 
man  know,  that  the  present  posture  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe  may  probably  bring  mat- 
ters of  much  greater  importance  before  us, 
matters  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the 
whole  nation  ? Shall  we  then  take  up  the 
short  time  we  fyave  to  sit,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  affairs  relating  to  one  small  branch 
of  the  revenue,  the  delaying  of  which  until 
another  session,  can  be  of  no  signal  dis- 
advantage to  the  nation  in  general,  or 
even  to  any  private  man  ? We  ought  to  be 
the  more  cautious  of  entering  into  the  ex- 
amination of  tliis  petition,  because  it  may 
bring  before  us  a great  many  such.  Se- 
veral sorts  of  other  commodities  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  excise ; if  we  once 
enter  upon  giving  relief  to  the  petitioners, 
we  may  expect  petitions  from  the  dealers 
in  all  those  other  commodities. — The  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last,  has  I find  been  at 
the  pains  to  consider  the  amount  of  the 
Duty  upon  Tea,  for  seven  years  before  and 
seven  years  after  the  alteration  in  the 
methou  of  collecting  it ; and  I agree  with 
him,  that  in  this  last  year  the  produce 
amounted  to  no  more  than  120,000 1.  Bat 
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I must  take  notice,  that  his  method  of 
comparing  the  one  with  the  other  is  nei- 
ther fair  nor  just.  He  has,  out  of  the  time 
before  that  alteration  was  made,  picked 
out  the  year,  when  the  produce  of  that 
duty  amounted  to  the  highest  sum  that  it 
ever  did  before  the  alteration  was  made  ; 
and  out  of  that  time  since  the  alteration 
was  made,  he  has  picked  out  that  year, 
when  the  produce  of  that  duty  was  the 
lowest  that  it  has  been  in  any  year  since. 
—I  appeal  to  every  gentleman  that  hears 
me,  if  the  fair  way  of ‘stating  this  matter  is 
not,  to  compute  the  amount  of  the  duty 
for  seven  years  before,  in  order  to  fix  a 
medium  for  that  seven  years ; and  next  to 
oompute  the  amount  for  seven  years  after, 
in  order  to  fix  a medium  for  that  time, 
and  then  to  compare  the  mediums  toge- 
ther. According  to  this  method  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  public  revenue  has  been 
increased  above  34,000/.  per  annum.  Be- 
sides this,  the  gentleman  forgot  to  mention 
seizures,  which  in  this  case  ought  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  and  added  to  the  yearly 
increase  ; fay  them  it  will  be  found  there  is 
an  addition  of  20,000/.  a year  more  made 
to  tile  public  revenue,  which  in  the  whole 
amounts  to  54,000/.  a year ; an  increase, 
which  I believe  no  gentleman  in  this 
House  will  think  inconsiderable  ; nor 
ought  we  to  go  rashly  into  the  changing 
of  that  method,  by  which  this  increase  has 
been  made,  especially  when  we  are  at 
least  in  danger  of  being  upon  the  brink  of 
a war,  as  has  been  hinted  Dy  my  honoura- 
ble friend. — I allow  the  practice  of  running 
tea  is  a loss  to  the  public,  and  an  injury 
to  the  fair  trader,  and  is  come  to  a very 
great  height  of  late ; but  the  manner  of 
carrying  it  on  is  very  different  from  what 
it  was.  The  smugglers  now  travel  30  or 
40  together,  well  armed  and  provided  for 
a desperate  defence  ; they  carry  their 
goods  from  house  to  house,  and  actually 
murder  the  King’s  officers : this  dangerous 
method  they  have  been  reduced  to  by  the 
laws  of  excise,  and  will  any  gentleman  de- 
sire to  have  that  check  removed,  which 
has  laid  them  under  so  great  difficulties  ? 
— Gentlemen  say  arguments  are  not  of- 
fered against  what  they  propose,  or  at 
least  only  such  as  are  general ; but,  I 
think  it  has  always  been  the  custom,  when 
any  thing  new  is  offered,  those  who  are 
for  it  give  their  reasons,  and  if  those  rea- 
sons cannnot  be  sufficiently  answered,  the 
House  then  agrees  with  the  motion.  Now 
I wish  those  gentlemen  would  give  us  some 
particular  arguments  in  support  of  what 


they  propose,  agree  upon  some  particular 
facts,  ana  then  the  gentlemen,,who  seem 
to  be  of  a contrary  opinion,  would  be  able 
to  debate  the  question  fairly  with  them ; 
but  since  they  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
on  many  facts,  .or  to  give  us  any  particular 
reasons  for  referring  this  petition  to  a 
committee,  I must  conclude  that  even 
they  themselves  are  not  prepared  for  . 
taking  it  into  consideration;  therefore 
I hope  it  will  be  ordered  to  lie  on  tire  , 
table. 

Mr.  Sandys  replied  : 

Sir  ; The  honourable  gentleman,  who 
spoke  last,  desired  we  might  agree  on  par- 
ticular facts,  and  argue  from  those  facts. 
This  would  be  a proper  and  a reasonable 
demand,  if  we  were  now  in  a committee 
upon  the  petition ; but  as  the  only  ques-  | 
tion  before  us  is,  whether  or  no  we 
shall  go  into  a committee,  I cannot  think,  1 
that  is  either  proper  or  reasonable.  It  is  | 
acknowledged,  that  the  practice  of  smug- 
gling is  come  to  a very  great  height,  and  | 
I believe  it  will  not  be  denied,  but  that  all  | 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  excise 
are  under  a great  many  inconveniences, 
which  their  fellow  subjects  not  liable  to  I 
such  laws  are  free  from  : This  alone  ought  I 
to  be  a sufficient  inducement  for  us  to  go  I 
into  a Committee ; for.  in  most  cases  peti-  I 
tioners,  who  complain  of  grievances,  are  I 
to  prove  the  facts  they  alledge  before  the  I 
committee  ; and  petitioners  are  generally  I 
referred  to  committees  upon  suggestions  I 
only  of  grievances,  which  ought  to  be  re-  I 
dressed  ; but  the  case  now  before  us  is  I 
much  stronger,  the  facts  alledged  by  the  I 
petitioners  arc  allowed  to  be  true,  and  the  ] 
grievances  complained  of  such  as  ought  to  J 
be  redressed;  yet  some  gentlemen  are 
against  so  much  as  taking  their  petition  I 
into  consideration.  If  this  be  treating  our  I 
fellow-subjects  as  they  ought  to  be,  I leave  I 
to  the  whole  world  to  judge ; but,  upon  I 
thepresentinga  petition,  and  upon  a debate 
whether  that  petition  ought  to  be  referred 
to  a Committee,  to  desire  gentlemen  to 
agree  upon  particular  facts,  especially  when 
the  facts  must  all  be  suth  as  cannot  be 
known  to  any  but  those  in  the  management 
of  the  public  revenue,  is  really  unreason- 
able ; it  is  desirjng  gentlemen  to  agree 
upon  facts  which  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  know,  until  they  can  in  a proper  way 
have  an  opportunity  to  inquire  into  them. 

If  the  House  should  agree  to  go  into  a " 
committee  upon  this  petition,  I do  not  , 
doubt  but  such  papers  will  be  called  for,  II 
Southampton  library  DfgitinatloiT  Unit 
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as  will  make  it  appear  by  undeniable  mat- 
i ters  of  fact,  that  not  only  the  petitioners 
ought  to  be  relieved,  but  that  something 
must  be  done  for  putting  an  end  to  the  in- 
i famous  practice  ol  Smuggling  : so  that  our 
! not  being  able  at  present  to  fix  upon  any 
particular  facts,  is  so  far  from  being  a rea- 
son against,  that  it  is  a strong  reason  for 
our  referring  this  petition  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a Committee.  The  petitioners 
have  very  just  grounds  to  hope  this 
f House  will  take  off  from  them  those 
I shackles,  we  most  justly  refused  to  put 
I upon  the  dealers  in  wine  and  tobacco: 
they  have  as  good  a title  to  all  the  liberties 
| and  privileges  of  Englishmen  as  aiw  other 
subjects,  and  I can  see  no  reason  for  dis-  i 
tinguishing  them  from  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen.  In  the  present  case  gentle- 
men need  not  be  afraid  of  making  a prece- 
dent, and  laying  a foundation  for  a great 
many  petitions  ; there  are  no  dealers  in 
England  followed  by  the  laws  of  excise  as 
the  dealers  in  tea  are,  except  only  the 
dealers  in  brandy  ; therefore,  the  giving 
ear  to  the  heavy  and  just  complaints  of  the 
petitioners,  can  lay  no  foundation  for  a 
multitude  of  petitions  being  brought  in 
upon  us  from  the  dealers  in  other  commo- 
dities ; for  though  there  are  other  commo- 
dities subject  to  the  laws  of  excise,  yet 
those  go  no  farther  than  the  first  manu- 
| facturer  ; they  do  not  follow  the  commo- 
dity into  the  little  shops  and  cellars  of  every 
petty  retailer.  Gentlemen  tell  us,  that  we 
^ are  to  have  matters  of  much  greater  weight 
. before  us,  which  require  a more  immediate 
| consideration,  and  which  will  take  up  the 
whole  of  that  short  time  we  have  to  be 

[together.  I know  nothing  of  greater 
weight  than  that  of  effectually  securing  the 
public  revenue,  encouraging  the  fair  trader 
t and  relieving  our  fellow-subjects  from  the 
grievances  they  labour  under  ; and  I wish 
the  gentlemen  would  inform  the  House, 
what  it  is  they  think  a matter  of  much 
greater  weight.  I am  sure,  if  we  are  upon 
the  brink  of  a war,  it  renders  it  much  the 
more  necessary  for  us  to  take  the  petition 
into  our  consideration  : as  the  war  can  be 
supported  only  by  the  public  revenue,  if 
we  are  in  suen  danger,  it  is  the  more  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  take  all  possible 
methods  to  secure  and  increase  that  reve- 
nue ; and  as  in  time  of  war  the  fair  trader 
labours  under  many  discouragements 
abroad,  it  will  become  the  more  necessary 
to  take  care  that  he  shall  labour  under  as 
mw  as  possible  at  home  ; and  if  we  are 
threatened  with  a war,  it  is  the  business 


of  this  House,  and  of  every  man  who 
wishes  well  to  the  present  establishment, 
to  be  more  diligent  than  usual  in  conciliat- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  to  his  Majes- 
ty’s government,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  removing  their  grievances  as  soon  as  we 
hear  them  : thus,  every 'argument  that  has 
been  offered  against  going  into  a Com- 
mittee, when  duly  considered,  appears  to 
be  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion; therefore,  unless  some  more  weighty 
arguments  be  offered,  I ant  persuaded  the 
House  will  not  reject  it. 

Mr.  Philip  Gibbon  spoke  next: 

Sir ; I stand  up  to  agree  with  my  worthy 
friend,  in  the  motion  he  made  for  referring 
this  petition  to  a Committee  of  the  whole 
House ; and  as  I have  not  yet  heard  any 
one  argument  against  it,  I shall  not  take  up 
much  of  your  time.  I have  indeed  heard 
gentlemen  argue  against  what  they  ima- 
gine may  be  proposed  when  we  go  into  it, 
which  to  me  seems  a very  preposterous 
way  of  arguing  ; they  first  form  to  them- 
selves hideous  notions  of  what  is  to  be  pro- 
posed in  that  Committee,  and  from  thence 
they  resolve  to  be  against  going  into  any 
such  Committee.  I would  be  as  unwilling, 
as  any  gentleman  in  this  House,  to  do 
any  thing  at  the  present  juncture  for  les- 
sening the  public  revenue,  and  1 am  far 
from  believing  any  such  tiling  is  intended 
to  be  proposed  ; yet  if  I did  believe  it,  I 
should  be  willing  to  hear  what  gentlemen 
had  to  say  upon  that  head,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  against  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity, especially  in  a case  every  man  allows 
to  stand  very  much  in  need  of  redress. — I 
am  of  opinion,  those  gentlemen  who  shew 
so  very  great  a concern  for  the  revenue, 
need  not  be  so  much  afraid  that  the  giving 
a proper  reh'ef  to  the  petitioners  would 
diminish  the  public  revenue  ; for  I believe 
when  proper  papers  and  accounts  are  called 
for,  and  the  matter  fairly  and  fully  exa- 
mined, it  will  appear  that  the  revenue  has 
been  no  great  gainer  by  the  alteration  some 
time  ago  made  in  the  method  of  collecting 
the  duty  upon  Tea  : I believe  it  will  then 
appear,  that  the  increase  of  the  public  re- 
venue has  not  near  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  consumption ; so  that  if  these 
gentlemen  have  really  nothing  else  to  fear 
but  a decrease  of  the  public  revenue,  they 
need  make  no  difficulty  of  relieving  the 
petitioners.  Gentlemen  say,  the  session  is 
to  be  but  short,  and  therefore  we  have  not 
time  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this 
affair  ; upon  which  I must  say,  those  who 
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talk  so,  seem  to  have  forgot  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  our  meeting  here : the  usage  ' 
of  Parliament  anciently  was,  to  grant  no 
supplies  till  all  grievances  were  first  re- 
dressed, but  the  method  seems  now  to  be 
entirely  altered : gentlemen  find  time 
enough  to  load  the  nation  with  many  and 
heavy  taxes,  butcan  spare  no  time,  it  seems, 
to  relieve  the  people  from  any  burthen  or 
grievance  they  justly  complain  of.  They 
who  talk  so,  must  certainly  have  much  more 
assurance  than  I am  master  of:  I wonder 
how,  after  such  a declaration,  they  can 
with  confidence  look  their  constituents  in 
the  face,  far  less  expect  that  they  should 
again  do  them  the  honour  to  send  them 
hither.  Those  gentlemen  really  talk  of 
this  House,  as  if  they  looked  on  it  as  a re- 
gister for  taxes,  and  as  if  we  had  nothing 
to  do  here  but  to  grant  to  the  crown  what 
sums  the  ministers  should  please  to  call 
for : I hope,  we  are  not  yet  come  to  such 
a low  pass  ; I have  still  a better  opinion  of 
this  House  than  to  believe,  that  you  will 
reject  a motion  so  reasonable  and  so  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Walter  Plainer  said : 

Sir ; I am  so  sensible  of  the  grievances 
of  the  petitioners,  and  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  put  a stop  to  that 
growing  evil  of  Smuggling,  that  I have 
been  in  expectation  of  this  petition  ever 
since  the  session  began.  The  time  I spent 
in  the  country,  during  the  last  recess  of 
parliament,  happened  to  be  where  I had 
occasion  to  see  a great  deal  of  that  in- 
famous practice ; so  that  if  there  was  no 
other  motive  for  going  into  the  committee 
proposed,  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  do 
something  to  prevent  Smuggling,  that 
alone  with  me  would  be  a prevailing  mo- 
tive ; and  for  that  reason  I am  surprized  to 
see  the  motion  opposed  by  any  gentleman ; 
much  more  by  those  gentlemen,  who  must 
know  much  more  than  J do  of  the  great 
increase  and  fatal  effects  of  this  infamous 
ractice.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  the 
mugglers  went  about  in  such  formidable 
bodies,  that  if  something  is  not  done  to  put 
a stop  to  it,  they  may  soon  threaten  danger 
even  to  our  civil  government:  I have 
often  met  them  in  gangs  of  40  or  50  to- 
ether  all  so  well  mounted,  that  even  the 
ragoons  could  not  come  up  with  them; 
and  they  give  such  excessive  wages  to  the 
men  that  will  engage  with  them,  that  the 
landed  interest  suffers  considerably  by  it : 
The  common  price  of  a day’s  labour  in 
that  co^ais,ialre^t|gof!up|t?  ^and^. 


even  at  that  price,  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  farmers  can  get  labourers;  and 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  ? For  all  the 
young  clever  fellows  of  the  county  are 
employed  by  the  Smugglers  ; from  them 
they  have  half  a crown  a day  while  they 
wait  upon  the  sea-coast  for  the  landing  of 
the  goods,  and  as  soon  as  the  goods  are 
landed,  and  they  mount  od  horseback  to 
go  about  the  country  to  dispose  of  them, 
they  have  a guinea  a day,  and  are  well  en- 
tertained during  their  attendance:  Thus 
they  find  a much  easier  and  more  profitable 
employment  than  any  they  can  have  from 
the  farmer,  and  while  they  are  thus  em- 
ployed, all  improvements  of  land  must  re- 
mam  in  suspence.  Gentlemen  may  talk  of 
the  great  check  put  upon  smuggling, 
by  the  joining  of  the  laws  of  excise  to  the 
laws  of  the  customs,  but  they  must  allow 
that  that  project,  from  which  so  much  be- 
nefit was  expected,  has  proved  altogether 
ineffectual ; and  I am  afraid,  that  all  other 
methods  will  prove  ineffectual,  as  long  as 
the  duty  is  so  nigh,  and  so  much  advantage 
to  be  got  by  running.  In  that  part  of  the 
country  where  I was,  Tea  is  generally 
sold  by  retailers  in  their  shops,  at  5s.  a 
pound ; and  as  we  must  suppose  the  im- 
porter to  have  a profit  upon  importation, 
and  as  the  duty  amounts  to  above  4s.  9 d. 
a pound,  I leave  gentlemen  to  judge  whe- 
ther it  is  possible,  to  sell  by  retail  at  5s.  per 
pound  any  tea,  upon  which  the  duty  has 
been  honestly  paid.  It  is  easy  to  guess 
whence  all  this  Tea  comes ; the  Smugglers 
buy  it  in  Holland,  at  2s.  per  pound,  and 
from  thence  run  it  into  this  country ; the 
Dutch  buy  it  in  the  East-Indies  at  6 d. 
per  pound,  so  that  this  nation  pays  the 
Dutch  Is.  6d.  per  pound  for  the  carriage. 
This  must  be  a vast  loss  to  the  nation,  and 
certainlyso  great  an  advantage  to  Holland, 
that  I am  sure,  if  there  were  now  a Dutch 
Minister  m our  Gallery,  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  hear  this  motion  re- 
jected ; and  would  not  fail  to  acquaint  the 
States  General,  how  much  the  interest  of 
Holland  had,  by  some  gentlemen  in  a 
British  House  of  Commons,  been  preferred 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  I am  amazed  to 
find  that  some  gentlemen  do  not  see  how 
much  the  revenue  suffers  by  the  practice 
of  Smuggling,  and  though  I do  not  expect 
that  they  should  take  any  great  care  or  the 
subject,  yet  I hope  they  will  take  some 
care  of  public  revenue,  since  they  have 
the  fingering  and  managing  of  it  Upon 
the  whole,  I must  say,  if  we  have  any  re- 
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trade  of  this  nation,  for  the  public  revenue, 
for  the  landed  interest,  particularly  the 
tillage ; we  certainly  must  agree  to  go  into 
this.  Committee ; I am  sure  nothing  more 
I worthy  of  our  consideration  can  possibly 
( come  before  us  ; therefore  I shall  be  most 
| heartily  for  the  question. 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  spoke  against  the  Pe- 
tition : 

| Sir ; I cannot  say,  indeed,  with  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  that  I have 
been  in  daily  expectation  of  this  Petition : 
on  the  contrary,  1 was  in  hopes,  as  the 
sense  of  this  House  had  been  taken  upon  it 
last  session,  the  Petitioners  would  have 
chosen  a more  proper  time  for  renewing 
their  request,  than  when  we  are  upon  the 
brink  ofa  war.  Our  situation  is  at  present 
such,  that  to  do  any  thing  which  might 
possibly  lessen  the  public  revenue,  would 
be  acting  otherwise  than  this  House  ought 
to  do ; the  presenting  it  at  such  a critical 
juncture,  seems  really  done  with  no  other 
view,  but  that  of  reviving  those  clamours 
and  disturbances,  which  were  lately  so 
artfully  stirred  up  over  the  whole  king- 
I dom.  It  is  impossible  to  talk  either  for 
or  against  committing  a Petition,  without 
entering  some  way  into  the  merits  of  it, 
and  into  what  may  be  expected  to  be  done 
in  that  Committee  : In  this,  if  there  is  any 
irregularity,  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoke 
for  referring  the  Petition  to  a Committee, 
have  been  as  guilty  as  those  who  spoke 
against  it ; but  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no- 
thing more  proper  to  be  considered  at 
present,  than  whether  or  no  there  can  pos- 
sibly be  any  thing  proposed  in  that  Com- 
mittee, for  redressing  the*  grievances  com- 
plained of  in  the  Petition  ; for  if  no  pre- 
sent redress  can  be  thought  of,  it  would 
not  be  very  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
this  House,  to  go  into  a Committee  upon 
any  affair,  only'  to  stare  at  one  another, 
and  then  to  break  up  without  hearing  any 
thing  proposed,  or  coming  to  any  one  re- 
solution ; and  as  yet  I have  heard  nothing 
mentioned,  nor  so  much  as  hinted  at  for  us 
to  do  in  that  Committee,  but  what  might 
j probably  diminish  the  public  revenue, 
which  is  a risque  we  ought  not  to  run  at 
present.  I am  very  sensible  of  the  great 
enormities  committed  by  the  Smugglers, 
especially  in  the  adjacent  counties.  The 
open  and  outrageous  manner  in  which  they 
carry  on  their  frauds  is  well  known;  but  that 
method  of  smuggling  is  much  more  expen- 
sive, difficult,  and  dangerous,  than  the  pri- 
vate way  they  had  of  carrying  on  that 


practice,  before  the  laws  of  the  excise  were 
joined  to  those  of  the  customs;  it  is  like- 
wise well  known,  how  many  seizures  have 
lately  been  made,  and  how  many  of  those 
smugglers  have  been  quite  ruined  and 
undone  ; this  must  necessarily  discourage 
any  new  undertakers  in  that  way,  and  will 
certainly  put  an  end  to  that  practice.  I 
sliall  not  now  pretend  to  say,  what  increase 
has  been  made  to  the  public  revenue,  by 
subjecting  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  to  the 
laws  of  excise,  but  it  is  certain  that  branch 
of  the  revenue  has  been  since  that  time 
increased,  and  I cannot  think  but  there 
was  more  smuggling  before  than  since  that 
alteration  was  made ; there  were  not  in- 
deed so  many  seizures  made  before,  nor 
was  smuggling  formerly  carried  on  in  so 
open  or  so  violent  a manner ; so  that  it 
has  since  made  a great  deal  more  noise, 
and  from  thence  most  people  conclude, 
falsely  I believe,  that  smuggling  has  lately 
increased. — It  is  true,  most  of  those  things 
now  under  the  laws  of  excise,  are  not  so 
much  followed  after  as  tea,  which  indeed 
makes  a difference  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  thereby  subjected  to  the 
Excise  laws ; but  as  to  those  who  by  their 
being  manufacturers  of  such  other  com- 
modities, are  subjected  to  such  laws,  they 
certainly  have  as  much  reason  to  complain 
of  grievances,  as  the  dealers  in  coffee  and 
tea  can  possibly  have ; and  therefore  they 
have  as  good  reason  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  relief.  Have  not  the  minsters,  brewers, 
soap-boilers,  and  a great  many  others,  as 

{;ood  a title  to  all  the  liberties  and  privi- 
eges  of  Englishmen,  as  the  dealers  in  cof- 
fee and  tea,  or  any  other  subjects?  and 
the  reason  for  distinguishing  both  from  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen  is,  because  the 
public  utility  and  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness, make  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
so  ; If  we  then  take  the  case  of  the  petiti- 
tioners  into  our  consideration,  can  we  ex- 
pect but  all  the  other  sorts  of  traders, 
who  are,  or  imagine  themselves  in  the  same 
circumstances,  will  not  apply  to  us  for  re- 
lief? and  will  it  be  consistent  with  the  jus- 
tice of  parliament,  not  to  take  their  cases 
under  our  consideration,  as  well  as  the  case 
of  the  petitioners  ? thus  shall  we  open  a 
door  for  a great  deal  more  business,  than 
we  shall  have  time  to  dispatch  in  this  ses- 
sion or  in  this  parliament  In  the  present 
case,  gentlemen  ought  to  consider,  that 
the  duties  upon  coffee  and  tea  are  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  the  public 
debts ; and  therefore,  before  we  attempt 
any  alteration,  as  to  the  method  of  collect- 
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ing  it,  or  any  thing  that  may  possibly 
diminish  it,  we  ought  to  have  the  consent 
of  those  who  are  interested  therein  ; and 
in  case  of  a diminution  we  ought  to  be  well 
assured  of  the  means  to  make  it  up  in  ano- 
ther way.  I have  always  had,  and  shall 
have  as  great  a regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  subject,  as  any  member  of  this  House ; 
and  I do  not  doubt  but  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  has  the  same : 
but  I never  could  think  the  taking  care  of 
the  subject,  and  of  the  public  revenue, 
were  distinct  considerations ; they  are  cer- 
tainly the  same,  and  in  all  our  deliberations 
in  this  House  we  ought  to  have  a regard  to 
both.  I agree,  that  something  may,  and 
ought  to  be  done,  for  putting  an  imme- 
diate stop  to  the  present  practice  of  smug- 
gling, but  I think  it  more  consistent  with 
the  wisdom  of  this  House,  not  to  enter 
upon  so  copious  a field  at  the  very  close  of 
a parliament ; and  therefore,  as  one  that 
wishes  well  to  the  subject,  as  a member  of 
this  House,  and  as  an  honest  man,  I shall 
give  my  vote  for  ordering  the  petition  to 
lie  on  tne  table. 

Mr.  Pulteney  spoke  next  in  favour  of 
the  petition : 

Sir ; I find  that  all  the  gentlemen,  who 
have  opposed  this  motion  now  in  your 
hand,  pretend  to  be  of  opinion,  that  this  is 
not  a proper  time  for  going  into  the  com- 
mittee proposed.  This  was,  I remember, 
the  chief  argument  made  use  of  in  last 
session  of  parliament  against  taking  this 
etition  into  our  consideration  ; then  in- 
eed  they  pretended,  that  the  petition  was 
signed  but  by  a few  of  the  dealers  in  that 
commodity : but  this  objection  being  now 
intirely  removed  by  the  gentleman  who 
resented  the  petition,  they  are  obliged  to 
ave  recourse  to  the  other  objection, 
which  they  then  made  use  of.  In  last 
session  they  told  us,  this  session  is  near  an 
end,  we  have  not  time  now  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  matters  com- 
plained of  in  the  petition,  but  next  session 
it  shall  be  done.  Now  we  are  in  the  next 
session,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  session 
too,  they  cannot  tell  us  the  session  is  near 
an  end ; but  they  say,  this  session  will  be 
but  short,  and  as  it  is  so  near  the  close  of 
a parliament,  we  cannot  now  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  this  afiair,  but  it  shall 
be  done  next  parliament.  \Vhat  arrant 
trifling  is  this  ? can  gentlemen  expect  that 
this  House  will  be  treated  in  suen  a man- 
ner ? who  is  the  gentleman  can  promise, 
that  this^will^ be ( dopetne^tv par^anien^..^. 
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can  he,  who  fancies  himself  the  greatest 
man  amongst  us,  be  sure  of  having  a seat 
in  next  parliament  ? or  if  he  has,  can  he 
be  sure  that  his  power  and  sway  will 
be  the  same  ? but  why  should  this  be 
but  a short  session  ? There  is  no  necessity, 
that  I know  of,  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
session  so  soon ; if  there  is,  why  did  they 
not  call  us. sooner?  those  in  the  administra- 
tion have  the  sole  advising  of  his  Majesty, 
and  it  lies  wholly  in  his  breast  when  to  call  us 
together,  as  well  as  when  to  put  an  end  Jo 
tbesession.  Shallour  tradethen  lie  exposed 
to  fraud  and  smuggling  ? Shall  our  fellow- 
subjects  continue  to  groan  under  loads  of 
oppression,  only  because  they  are  resolved 
tlus  session  shall  be  a short  one  ? The 
honourable  gentleman,  who  spoke  last, 
seemed  to  think  that  this  petition  was  pre- 
sented with -a  view  only,  as  he  said,  to 
revive  the  clamours,  and  renew  the  distur- 
bances that  were  last  year  without  doors. 
This  I am  surprizedat ! Shall  our  oppressed 
countrymen  be  accused  of  having  a design 
to  raise  disturbances,  when  they  complain 
to  parliament  of  the  grievances  they  labour 
under  ? Shall  those  who  sue  to  us  in  the 
most  humble  manner,  and  pray  that  we 
would  take  their  case  into  considera- 
tion, and  give  them  some  relief  if  possible, 
be  deemed  seditious  ? No,  they  cannot  be 
so  much  as  suspected  of  having  any  such 
design  ; but  if  the  present  motion  be  re- 
jected, it  will,  and  it  ought  to  revive  those 
clamours,  and  renew  those  disturbances, 
which  were  last  year  most,  justly  raised 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  by  a most  wicked 
scheme  which  was  proposed  in  this  House: 
the  nation  will  from  thence  most  justly 
conclude,  that  the  scheme  then  set  on  foot 
is  not  yet  laid  aside ; they  will  have  reason 
to  fear,  that  an  honourable  gentleman  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  persuade  gentlemen,  at 
the  beginning  of  a seven  years  parliament, 
to  agree  to  that  wicked  scheme,  which  he 
could  not  persuade  them  to  agree  to  im- 
mediately before  a new  election.  If  our 
fellow-subjects  were  intirely  relieved  from 
the  oppression  of  excise-laws,  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  so  easy  to  saddle  us  with  them 
again  ; but  the  gentleman  is  resolved  to 
preserve  this  as  a nest-egg,  as  a foundation 
to  build  on,  whensoever  he  has  a mind  to 
take  up  again  his  favourite  scheme.  Gen- 
tlemen seem  to  be  in  a fright,  as  if  the 
public  revenue  were  to  be  diminished  or 
taken  away ; but  I am  convinced  their 
fears  are  groundless : all  that  is  desired  is, 
that  we  would  go  into  a Committee, 
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ly  into  our  consideration,  to  see  if  any  ness,  that  after  ten  years  endeavours  for 
thing  can  be  done  more  effectually  to  secure  that  purpose,  no  objection  could  ever  be 
the  public  revenue  than  it  is  at  present,  and  made  to  my  conduct,  except  what  proc sal- 
at the  same  time  to  grant  some  relief  to  ed  from  something  I had  proposed  or  moved 
those  who  petition  for  it,  and  have  a right  for  in  this  House.  I am  not  conscious  to 
to  expect  it.  This  will  give  us, a title  to  myself  that  I ever  proposed  any  thing  in 
return  to  our  constituents  with  some  confi-  this  House,  but  what  I thought  consistent 
deuce  ; and  I can  see  no  reason  why  we  with  my  duty,  as  a member  of  this  House, 
should  leave  to  any  future  parliament  the  as  a good  subject,  aud  as  a servant  to  the 
honour  of  doing  a work,  which  will  be  of  crown  ; and  in  such  case,  gentlemen  may 
such  signal  service  to  their  country  and  to  talk  of  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  of 
their  fellow-subjects:  the  grievance  now  the  freedom  of  debate  in  this  House,  but 
complained  of  was,  without  doubt,  the  if  what  a man  says  is  to  be  misrepresented, 
foundation  of  that  wicked  scheme  which  and  clamours  raised  against  him  without 
we  had  last  year  before  us ; and  1 am  con-  doors,  for  what  he  honestly  and  fairly  pro- 
vinced,  no  gentleman  who  had  the  honour  of  poses,  or  gives  as  his  opinion  in  this  House, 
opposing  that  scheme,  will  agree  to  the  re-  I must  leave  to  the  House  to  judge,  what 
jecting  of  the  present  motion  ; otherwise  their  privileges  may  in  time  come  to.  As 
the  House  must  be  much  changed  from  to  the  wicked  scheme,  as  the  gentleman 
what  it  was  when  an  honourable  gentleman  was  pleased  to  call  it,  which  he  would  per- 
on  seeing  the  minority  daily  increase,  and  suade  gentlemen,  is  not  yet  laid  aside,  I, 
the  majority  sicken  away,  was  at  last  forced  for  my  own  part,  can  assure  this  House,  I 
almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  give  up  am  not  so  mad  as  ever  again  to  engage  in 
his  favourite  child,  of  whom  he  seemed  to  any  thing  that  looks  like  an  excise,  though 
have  a most  extraordinary  opinion,  when  in  my  own  private  opinion  I still  think  it 
ho  said,  ‘ That  gentlemen,  who  envied  him  was  a scheme,  that  would  have  tended 
‘ other  things,  would  some  day  or  other  verv  much  to  the  interest  of  the  nation, 
‘ envy  him  the  honour  of  that  project.’  and  I am  convinced  that  all  the  clamour* 
I am  persuaded  lie  still  entertains  the  same  without  doors,  and  a great  part  of  the  op- 
good  opinion  of  it,  and  waits  only  for  a position  it  met  with  every  where,  was 
proper  opportunity  to  renew  it ; for  which  founded  uponartftd  falshoods,  misrepresen- 
reason  he  is  unwilling  that  we  should  go  tations,  and  insinuations  that  such  things 
into  such  a Committee  as  is  now  proposed,  were  intended,  as  had  never  entered  into 
lest  we  should  sap  all  the  foundations  of  the  thoughts  of  any  man  I am  acquainted 
any  future  project  for  a farther  extension  with. 

#f  the  excise-laws.  I will  now  try,  if  I may  be  allowed  to 

Sir  lUkrt  Walpde  replied  : T*  ‘ J*  '“"I’  J> 11,8  n°"  be; 

‘ r tore  us,  but  must  first  take  notice,  that  1 

Sir  ; If  I were  to  follow  the  gentleman,  do  not  remember  any  promise  made  last 
who  spoke  last,  in  all  he  has  said,  I must  in-  session,  that  this  petition  should  be  taken 
tirely  neglect  the  question  before  us;  but  of  j into  consideration  in  this  session;  nor  do 
late  it  has  become  so  fashionable  for  gen-  I know  any  person  that  could  make  such 
tlemen  to  run  away  from  the  question,  and  j promise,  or  that  can  now  say  it  shall  be 
»ay  every  thing  their  fancies  suggest  to  considered  of  next  session.  I am  sure  I 
them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  ! never  made  any  such  promise ; but  I be- 
any answer,  and  keep  to  the  order  of  | lieve  any  gentleman  may  say,  that  the  next 
debate.  I cannot  comprehend  how  I come  parliament  may,  if  they  please,  take  the 
to  be  any  way  personally  concerned  in  the  affair  into  their  consideration  ; and  I think 
present  question,  yet  most  of  what  the  it  is  an  affair  of  such  consequence,  that  it 
gentleman  said  seemed  in  a particular  man-  will  be  more  proper  to  enter  upon  it  in  the 
ner  to  be  directed  at  me,  which  indeed  , beginning  of  a new  parliament,  than  at  the 
Js  a subject  I always  speak  to  with  the  1 very  close  of  an  old  one.  It  has  been  pre- 
greatest  unwillingness,  as  it  is  very  little  j tended,  that  the  alteration  made  some 
, worthy  the  attention  of  this  House.  As  to  years  ago,  as  to  the  method  of  collecting 
. those  clamours  which  were  lately,  or  have  the  duties  on  tea,  has  not  prevented  the 
' at  any  other  time  been  raised  without  running  of  that  commodity,  nor  increased 
I doors,  I know  that  all  the  means  human  ' the  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
•ndustry  was  capable  of,  have  been  em-  [ of  the  consumption;  to  prove  this,  gen- 
pioyed  to  raise  clamour  against  me  in- all  tlemen  have  been  pleased  to  make  compu- 
paru  of  the  kingdom  ; but  it  is  my  happi-  ! tations,  but  as  was  before  observed,  they 
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took  a very  unfair  method.  As  to  the 
running  of  tea,  the  alteration  made  has  not 
indeed  entire! y prevented  it,  but  I am  sure 
it  has  made  running  a great  deal  more 
expensive  and  dangerous ; therefore  one 
may  with  a great  deal  of  probability  con- 
clude, that  no  such  large  quantities  of  tea 
have  been  run  since  the  late  alteration  was 
made,  as  there  were  before  that  time;  or  at 
least  it  may  be  said,  that  as  all  sorts  of 
teas  are  now  sold  much  cheaper  abroad 
than  they  were  formerly,  and  all  our 
smugglers  are  become  more  cunning, 
and  more  bold  and  desperate,  a great  deal 
more  of  that  commodity  would  have  been 
run  in  upon  us  if  that  alteration  in  collect- 
ing the  duty  had  not  been  seasonably  made. 
As  to  the  increase  of  the  public  revenue 
if  gentlemen  will  take  that  branch  of  it 
at  a medium  for  seven  years  before  and 
seven  years  after  the  alteration,  I believe 
it  would  be  found  to  have  been  a grow- 
ing revenue  from  that  time  until  the  year 
1720, when  indeed  it  began  to  decrease; 
but  that  was  not  owing  to  the  new  arts 
found  out  by  the  smugglers,  but  to  the 
increase  of  their  profits  by  smuggling; 
for  in  that  year  the  Dutch  had  four  ships 
at  China,  and  the  French  had  four  more, 
by  which  they  imported  so  great  quan- 
tities of  tea,  and  were  obliged  to  sell  it 
so  cheap,  that,  they  not  only  supplied 
those  places  we  formerly  used  to  supply, 
but  greater  quantities  of  it  were  run 
in  upon  us,  because  the  increase  of  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity abroad  and  the  price  here,  con- 
siderably increased  the  profits  to  be  got 
by  running,  which  made  the  old  smug- 
glers run  greater  risks,  and  engaged  a 
great  many  new  adventurers  in  that  per- 
nicious trade ; and  this  is  the  true  cause 
why  that  branch  of  our  public  revenue 
began  then  to  decrease ; but  if  the  former 
method  of  collecting  that  duty  had  been 
then  in  use,  it  would  have  decreased 
much  more  considerably : nay,  I do  not 
know  but  it  might  have  almost  intirely 
vanished.  Another  mistake  which  gentle- 
men have  fallen  into  is,  they  have,  as  to 
the  produce  of  this  branch  of  the  reve- 
nue for  last  year,  forgot  to  make  any 
allowances  for  the  large  quantities  now 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  East-India  com- 
pany, which  must  all  pay  duty  before  it 
can  be  removed  in  order  to  be  sold  for 
home-consumption ; so  that  to  pick  out 
any  one  year  for  determining  the  amount 
of  that  part  of  the  public  revenue,  is  a 
very  fallacteiB  iray g oft-  lEojnputlngf  r be-' 


cause  it  intirely  depends  upon  the  sales 
which  the  East-India  company  are  pleased 
to  make,  and  not  upon  the  quantity  that 
is  consumed  within  tne  kingdom  that  year, 
and  yet  gentlemen  have  been  so  candid, 
as  to  pick  out  this  last  year,  when  the  pro- 
' duee  was  less  than  it  has  been  in  any  one 
year  since  the  alteration  was  made,  in  or- 
der to  compare  it  with  the  year  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  alteration,  when  the  pro- 
duce was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore and  for  this  plain  reason,  because, 
when  that  alteration  began  to  be  talked  of, 
every  body  imagined,  that  it  would  inhance 
the  price  of  tea,  and  therefore  most  private 
families  laid  in  great  stocks  of  tea,  before 
the  alteration  took  place.  When  gentle- 
men talk  of  going  into  committees  to  con- 
sider of  taking  the  duties  off  any  commo- 
dity, they  do  not  surely  reflect,  that  it 
would  be  entering  into  an  affair  which  re- 
quires the  most  mature  consideration; 
there  are  many  other  duties  which  ought 
to  be  lowered  or  taken  off,  if  we  were  to 
go  into  such  a committee,  I do  not  know 
but  it  might  be  thought  more  reasonable 
by  many  gentlemen  to  take  off  the  duty 
on  soap  and  candles,  than  to  take  off,  or 
even  to  lower  the  duty  now  payable  upon 
coffee  and  tea;  but  these  considerations  are 
what  I cannot  think  proper  to  be  entered 
upon  in  the  last  session  of  a parliament; 
therefore  I must  be  against  it  at  the  present 
motion,  whatever  use  may  be  made  of  put- 
ting a negative  upon  it ; the  rejecting  of  . 
it  may  perhaps  be  made  use  of  by  some 
gentlemen  to  raise  new  clamours,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  cockades,  with  the 
fine  motto  of  ‘ Liberty,  Property  and  no 
Excise ;’  but  whatever  hopes  may  be  con- 
ceived from  such  low  artifices,  I enter- 
tain no  fears  about  them,  nor  shall  they 
ever  deter  me  from  declaring  my  senti- 
ments freely  upon  any  subject  that  comes 
before  this  House. — Hereupon 
The  Speaker  rose  up,  and  said,  ‘ Gentle- 
‘ men,  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  ap- 
' ear  on  either  side  of  the  question : 
ut  it  is  my  duty  to  take  notice,  when 
‘ gentlemen  are  disorderly.  There  is 
‘ nothing  more  irregular  than  for  gentle- 

* men  to  be  personal  in  their  debates,  or 

* to  mention  any  tiling  that  has  been  said 
‘in  a former  session  of  parliament,  or 

* even  only  the  very  day  before.’  Upon  1 
this 

Mr.  PuUeney  stood  up  again,  and  said: 
Mr.  Speaker ; It  is  certain  there  is  1 
'nothing’  ’mote’frregutoi.  ithau  for  gentle- 
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men  to  be  personal  in  their  debates,  or 
to  mention  any  tiling  that  has  been  said 
by  any  particular  gentleman  in  a former 
debate ; but  if  I am  the  person  meant,  I 
cannot  think  1 have  been  guilty  of  any  of 
these  irregularities : I have  said  nothing 
but  what  related  some  way  to  the  question 
in  hand,  or  in  answer  to  what  had  been 
said  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  spoke 
before  me.  Dut  now  I am  up,  I will  just 
mention  one  thing,  with  the  indulgence  of 
this  House,  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  seems  to  mistake ; he 
seemed  to  me  to  talk  as  if  gentlemen  meant 
to  take  oft'  the  duty  on  Tea  : nobody  I 
believe,  has  spoke  ot  taking  oft'  that  duty ; 
but  if  the  duty  be  too  high,  or  laid  on  in 
a wrong  manner,  if  we  go  into  a com- 
mittee on  that  affair,  I doubt  not  but 
something  may  be  proposed  for  securing 
the  duty  to  the  public  more  effectually 
than  at  present ; and  for  levying  it  in  a 
way  which  may  be  more  convenient  and 
agreeable  to  the  subject.  We  may  re- 
member what  was  the  case  of  the  duty 
upon  Pepper ; that  duty  was  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  too  high  ; it  was  lowered, 
and  even  by  the  lowering  of  it,  the  revenue 
came  to  be  a considerable  gainer.  This 
may  be  found  to  be  the  case,  with  respect 
to  tea,  but  this  we  cannot  judge  of  till  we 
go  into  a committee  upon  it,  aud  have  all 
papers  proper  for  our  instruction  laid  be- 
fore us. 

Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  next : 

Sir;  The  honourable  gentleman  over  the 
way  has  endeavoured  to  prove  by  ar- 
gument, the  contrary  of  what  is  known 
to  be  true  in  tact.  He  granted,  indeed, 
that  the  subjecting  of  Tea  to  the  laws 
of  Excise  has  not-  entirely  prevented  the 
running  that  commodity : but  then  he 
said,  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  laws 
of  Excise,  much  greater  quantities  would 
have  been  run,  because  of  the  great  differ- 
ence that  there  has  lately  been  in  the 
price  of  Tea  abroad,  and  the  price  of  it  in 
this  kingdom:  now,  I cannot  believe  there 
is,  or  has  lately  been,  so  great  a difference 
between  the  price  of  Tea  in  foreign  parts, 
and  the  price  at  our  East-India  sales ; for 
it  is  certain  that  our  East-India  Company 
must  and  ought  to  regulate  their  price  ac- 
cording to  the  price  it  bears  in  foreign 
markets  : they  certainly  buy  it  as  cheap 
in  China  as  any  other  company  can  do, 
and  it  costs  them  no  more  to  bring  it  home ; 
therefore  they  ought  to  sell  as  cheap  as 
any  company  does,  otherwise  they  cannot 
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pretend  to  sell  any  of  their  Tea  in  a fo- 
reign market;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they 
do  not  make  use  of  their  exclusive  privi- 
lege, to  lay  a tax  upon  this  nation,  by 
making  us  pay  dearer  for  their  Tea  thjui 
we  can  purchase  it  from  others : this  in^ 
deed  would  give  an  encouragement  to 
smuggling,  but  this  would  be  owing  en- 
tirely to  their  making  a bad  use  of  their 
exclusive  charter.  For  this  reason  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  in  the  year  1729,  when 
the  price  of  that  commodity  fell  so  much 
abroad,  it  fell  a great  deal  likewise  at  our 
East-India  sales  liere  ; and  therefore  that 
difference,  which  the  gentleman  built  so 
much  on,  cannot  be  ,the  real  cause  of 
the  decrease  of  that  branch  of  our  reve- 
nue since  that  time:  but  this  is  a fact 
which  we  ought  to  inquire  into,  and 
a strong  reason  for  our  going  into  the 
committee  I have  proposed — It  is  true, 
the  laws  of  excise  do  not  contribute  any 
thing  to  the  encouragement  of  running ; 
this  is  what  no  gentleman  has  asserted,  but 
I am  convinced  they  have  contributed 
nothing  to  the  preventing  of  running, 
and  I am  sure,  if  it  does  not  appear, 
that  they  have  contributed  very  re- 
markably to  the  preventing  of  that 
infamous  practice,  we  ought'  not  to  leave 
such  a number  of  our  fellow-subjects,  even 
for  the  space  of  one  year,  under  the  bur- 
then of  such  oppressive  laws,  otherwise  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  we  have  that  regard  to 
the  ease  of  the  people,  which  a British  par- 
liament ought  to  have,  and  I hope  will 
have.  The  gentleman  found  fault  with 
the  computations  made,  but  let  him  make 
his  computations  what  way  he  will,  I be- 
lieve it  will  be  found,  that  the  increase  of 
the  public  revenue  has  bore  no  proportion 
to  die  increase  of  the  consumption  ; and 
this  last  increase,  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  every  man,  is  a good  reason 
why  the  rule,  which  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses for  discovering  whether  the  revenue 
lias  been  a gainer  by  subjecting  Tea  and 
Coffee  to  the  laws  of excise,  ought  not  to  be 
observed ; for  if  the  consumption  gradually 
increased  for  seven  years  before,  and  seven 
years  after  the  alteration  in  collecting  the 
duty  on  those  commodities,  the  medium 
for  the  seven  years  after,  must  be  much 
higher  than  for  seven  years  before,  and  yet 
the  increase,  of  the  public  revenue  cannot 
be  said  to  be  owing  to  the  laws  of  excise, 
but  to  the  increase  of  the  consumption. 
As  to  the  great  quantities  of  tea  now  ui  the 
warehouses  of  the  East-India  Company, 
and  the  larger  quantities  pretended  to  be 
b-  Utary  n.girisation  Unit 
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bought  up  just  before  the  alteration  took 
lace,  it  is  certain  the  company  generally 
ave  large  quantities  in  their  warehouses, 
and  sell  them  off  according  to  thedeniand, 
which,  as  to  our  home  consumption,  must 
be  pretty  near  equal  one  year  with  ano- 
ther ; so  that  if  they  have  greater  quan- 
tities now  than  usual,  it  must  be  because 
of  the  little  demand  there  is  for  their  Tea 
at  foreign  markets  ; but  whatever  they  sell 
for  that  purpose  pays  no  duty,  therefore  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  the  quantities  they 
have  upon  their  hands  must  all  pay  the 
duty,  or  that  a variation  in  their  sales  can 
ever  much  alter  the  amount  of  that  branch 
of  the  revenue.  Whether  large  quantities 
of  Tea  were  bought  up  just  before  the  al- 
teration took  place,  is  what  I sliall  not 
now  pretend  to  detenuine,  but  if  we  go 
into  a Committee  on  this  affair,  the  ac- 
counts of  sales,  and  the  accounts  of  Tea 
exported  in  that  year  may  be  called  for, 
and  from  them  that  matter  will  appear ; 
so  that  every  fact  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  been  pleased  to  mention,  Is  a 
strong  argument  for  our  going  into  a com- 
mittee upon  this  affair. — I find  no  fault 
with  the  duty  on  Tea  being  so  high,  I 
wish  it  were  higher  than  it  is,  if  it  were 
possible  to  collect  it,  because  I look  upon 
it  as  an  article  of  luxury ; therefore,  if  the 
duty  on  some  sorts  of  Tea  were  raised,  and 
if  all  the  Tea  that  shall  hereafter  be  seized,  : 
was  to  be  burnt  and  destroyed,  I believe  it.  I 
would  be  much  better  for  the  nation  : and 
this  is  an  answer  to  what  an  honourable 
gentleman  said,  that  we  oughtnot  to  go  into 
A committee,  unless  we  are  well  assured, 
some  gentleman  has  something  to  propose; 
though  I do  not  allow  his  rule  to  be  good, 
because,  when  a committee  is  resolved  on, 
end  proper  papers  called  for,  gentlemen 
may  from  them  find  something  very  rea- 
sonable to  propose  to  the  Committee, 
which  they  could  not  before  think  of : but 
in  the  present  case,  this  argument  is  of  no 
weight,  for  besides  that  already  mentioned 
I could  hint  at  several  other  propositions 
which  may  be  thought  reasonable.  We 
ore  certainly  in  a wrong  method  at  pre- 
sent, with  respect  to  our  duties  upon  Tea : 
there  is  a very  great  difference  in  the  price 
of  different  sorts  ofTea,  and  yet  our  duty  is 
upon  all  sorts  of  Tea  the  same ; Tea  of  2s. 
perpound,  pays  as  much  duty  as  Tea  of  20s. 
per  pound ; and  therefore,  in  my  opinion 
rf  the  duty  were  laid  on  ad  valorem , neither 
the  publifc  revenue,  nor  the  East-India 
Company  would  suffer  so  much  by  the 
large  quantises ; i b-a;  i J n ira  i in . . 
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upon  us  from  Holland  and  Flanders.  In 
cases,  where  the  duty  far'  exceeds  the 
prime  cost  of  the  commodity,  there  is  a 
very  great  temptation  for  smuggling:  a 
mau  has  more  profit  when  he  gets  two 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  money  he  lays 
out,  than  when  he  gets  but  one,  or  perhaps 
but  50  per  cent,  and  this  will  encourage 
him  to  run  a greater  risk,  and  will  engage 
more  persons  to  become  adventurers. 
Upon  this  consideration  it  must  be  granted 
that  the  lowness  of  the  price  of  some  sorts 
of  tea  abroad,  may  of  late  have  contri- 
buted a little  to  the  increase  of  smuggling; 
but  no  laws  can  in  such  case  prevent  the 
practice  ; for  where  there  is  an  excessive 
advantage  to  be  got  by  a man’s  being 
lucky,  no  risk  can  prevent  his  endeavour- 
ing to  grasp  at  it,  nor  will  the  misfortunes 
of  some  frighten  others  from  becoming  ad- 
venturers : tills  is  the  nature  of  mankind, 
therefore  it  is  vain  to  imagine,  that  the 
joining  of  the  laws  of  excise  to  those  of  the 
customs  will  prevent  the  funning  of  tea,  as 
long  as  the  advantage  to  be  got  by  it  con- 
tinues so  extraordinary — Though  every 
man  subject  to  the  laws  ofexcise  is  as  liable 
to  hardships  as  another,  yet  there  is  a very 
great  difference  between  the  excise  upon 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  and  the  excise 
upon  any  other  commodity.  By  all  our 
other  excises,  except  brandy,  but  a few 
people,  none  but  tne  first  manufacturers 
are  made  subject  to  the  laws  of  excise, 
and  by  most  of  them,  there  is  a very 
great  addition  made  to  the  public  re- 
venue; but  as  to  the  excise  upon  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate,  there  is  little  ad- 
vantage  got  to  the  public  by  that  method, 
yet  by  mat  excise  there  are  more  people, 
I believe,  made  subject  to  those  op- 
pressive laws  than  by  all  the  other  excises. 
And  surely,  when  we  are  to  subject  any  of 
our  fellow-subjects  to  oppressive  laws,  we 
ought  to  consider  their  number,  and  the 
benefit  which  the  public  reaps  thereby,  in 
order  to  compare  the  two  together,  and 
from  thence  determine,  whether  the  ad- 
vantage got  by  the  public  bears  such  a pro- 
portion, as  may  justify  the  laying  so  many 
of  our  countrymen  under  great  inconve- 
niencies  : this  shews  that  tne  giving  ear 
to  the  just  complaints  of  the  petitioners, 
lays  us  under  no  necessity  of  Hiking  the 
case  of  any  other  set  of  men  under  our 
consideration. 

As  to  the  consent  of  those,  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  duty  updn  coffee,  tea, 
and  chocolate,  1 believe  we  need  give  our- 
f Solirttsmtis'ittdtible  iftfidnti  that!  dread;  for  as' 
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they  are  certain,  that  the  Parliament  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  sufferers,  they  will, 
as  soon  as  asked,  readily  consent  to  any 
alteration  we  shall  make,  especially  when 
it  is  for  freeing  such  a considerable  number 
oftheir  fellow-countrymen  from  great  hard- 
ships ; but  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think 
of  this  after  we  have  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  going  into  a committee  upon  this 
affair  ; therefore  that  argument  can  be  of 
no  manner  of  weight  against  the  question. 
Mr.  John  Cockburn  spoke  next : 

Sir ; In  our  present  situation,  I would 
be  very  far  from  agreeing  to  any  thing  that 
could  possibly  diminish  the  public  revenue, 
but  I am  certain  the  revenue  can  be  in  no 
danger  by  our  agreeing  to  the  present 
motion;  for  when  we  are  in  the  Commit- 
tee proposed,  if  any  such  thing  should  be 
! offered,  gentlemen  may  freely  give  their 
I negative  to  it,  notwithstanding  their  having 
( given  their  consent  for  going  into  a com- 
j mittee.  I must  say,  I have  not  heard 
much  argument  made  use  of  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  opposed  tins  motion  : the 
whole  of  what  they  have  said  resolves  in 
this,  that  the  time  is  improper,  because 
the  session  is  to  be  but  short ; so  that  the 
I true  question  now  before  us,  is,  shall  we 
] allow  so  many  of  our  fellow-subjects  to 
i labour  under  what  they  apprehend  to  be  a 
| grievance,  without  making  the  least  in- 
quiry into  their  complaints  ? Or  shall  we 
1 sit  three  or  four  days  longer  than  some 
I gentlemen  intend  we  should  ? As  this 
I seems  the  only  question  before  us,  it  is 
| easy  for  any  gentleman  to  determine, 
I which  side  he  ought  to  take  ; I shall  most 
| certainly  be  for  going  into  the  committee 
I moved  for. 

Mr.  Joseph  Danvers  said : 

Sir ; I am  so  far  from  being  for  the  ques- 
I tion  before  us,  that  I think  this  House 
, shews  a great  deal  of  good  nature,  in  al- 

1 lowing  the  petition  to  lie  upon  the  table ; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  rejected. 
I shall,  indeed,  readily  be  for  any  thing 
that  may  discourage  not  only  the  running, 
but  the  importation  of  coffee,  tea,  or  cho- 
colate ; for  I wish  we  would  or  could  be 
made  all  to  return  to  the  good  old  way  of 

I our  ancestors,  in  breakfasting  upon  good 
English  ale  and  bread  and  cheese.  Both 
fhe  men  and  women  of  those  days  were,  I 
■ believe,  as  strong  and  as  healthy  as  they 
are  now,  and  yet  what  they  made  use  of 
for  breakfast,  did  not  carry  one  penny  out 
of  tire  nation : however,  I think  we  may 


find  out  a much  properer  time  for  inquiring 
into  this  affair,  than  the  very  last  session 
of  a parliament,  and  a session  which  must 
be  taken  up  in  considering  things  of  much 
greater  consequence,  not  only  to  this 
nation,  Wit  to  Europe  in  general.  An  ho- 
nourable gentleman  talked  much  of  a 
scheme,  which  was  before  us  last  year, 
which  he  was  pleased  to  call  a wicked 
scheme ; but  I differ  so  far  from  him,  that 
1 think  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the 
administration  never  did  a thing  so  wrong, 
as  the  giving  up  that  Scheme  : I then 
thought,  anil  still  think,  it  would  have 
been  very  much  for  the  interest  of  the 
nation,  and  I am  sure  that  it  might  have 
been  carried,  if  those  gentlemen  had  not 
of  themselves  let  it  drop. 

Then  the  question  being  put,  for  refer- 
ring the  said  Petition  to  a Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  it  was  carried  in  the  ne- 
gative by  233  against  155. 

February  5.  Sir  John  Rushout  presented 
to  the  House,  according  to  order,  a Bill 
to  prevent  the  infamous  practice  of  Stock- 
jobbing, which  was  read  the  first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  read  a second  time. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Number 
of  the  Land  Forces.^  Feb.  6.  The  House 
resolved  itself  into  a Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  to  consider  of  the  Supply, 
and  the  proper  estimates  being  referred  to 
that  Committee, 

Mr.  Andrews*  stood  up  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

Sir;  By  the  employment  I have  the 
honour  to  be  in,  it  naturally  falls  within 
my  province,  to  take  notice  of  the  estimates 
which  have  been  laid  before  us,  relating  to 
the  charge  of  the  guards,  garrisons,  and 
other  his  Majesty’s  land-forces  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  plantations,  and  in  Minorca 
and  Gibraltar,  for  the  year  ensuing : by 
these  estimates  gentlemen  will  find,  that 
the  charge  for  next  year  does  but  very 
little  exceed  that  for  last  year ; and  there- 
fore, considering  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe,  which  must  be  known  to 
every  gentleman  in  tills  House,  I think  it 
would  be  but  mis-spending  the  time  of  the 
Committee,  to  say  any  thing  with  relation 
to  the  question  I have  now  in  my  band  to 
move  to  you. — The  difference  between  the 
situation  this  nation  is  in  now,  and  the 
situation  it  was  in  last  year,  sufficiently 
justifies  the  small  addition  that  is  proposed 


* Deputy-paymaster  of  the  army. 
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to  he  made  to  our  land-forces  ; the  addi- 
tion proposed  is  no  more  than  1800  men, 
and  even  this  addition  is  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  easiest  and  least  expensive 
way : we  have  now  three  regjments  at 
Gibraltar,  which  have  always  hitherto  been 
placed  on  the  British  establishment,  be- 
cause, though  they  were  sent  there  upon 
an  emergency,  it  was  never  before  thought 
necessary  to  continue  them  there;  but 
since  a war  is  broke  out  in  Europe,  it  can- 
not be  thought  safe  to  recall  them,  and 
therefore  in  their  place  it  is  proposed  to 
add  1800  men  to  the  regiments  we  have 
now  at  home,  and  to  place  them  for  the  fu- 
ture on  the  establishment  for  Minorca  and 
Gibraltar.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  rea- 
sonable and  so  necessary  a demand,  that  I 
shall  give  the  Committee  no  farther  trou- 
ble, but,  beg  leave  to  move,  “ That  the 
number  of  effective  men  to  be  provided  for 
.guards  and  garrisons  in  Great  Britain,  and 
for  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  for  the  year 
1734,  be,  including  1815  invalids,  and  555, 
which  the  six  independent  Companies  con- 
sist of  for  the  service  of  the  Highlands, 
17,704  men,  commission  and  non-commis- 
sion officers  included.”  Hereupon 

Sir  William  Wyndham  spoke  as  follows : 
Sir ; I do  not  stand  up  to  oppose  the 
motion  made  by  the  fionourable  gentleman 
over  the  way;  for  as  the  motion  stands, 
the  number  of  forces  proposed  to  be  kept 
up  for  next  year  is,  I find,  no  greater  than 
that  which  was  kept  up  for  last  year,  and, 
according  to  our  present  situation,  I do 
believe  the  keeping  up  die  same  number 
of  forces  will  not  be  thought  very  extra- 
vagant ; but  by  what  the  gentleman  was 
pleased  to  say,  there  seems  to  be  an  aug- 
mentadon  designed;  I shall  therefore  beg 
leave  to  propose  an  amendment  to  diis 
question,  because,  as  to  our  own  particular 
situation,  we  are  still  left  in  the  dark. — 
There  is  no  gentleman  in  tiiis  House,  who 
can  agree  to  any  demand  that  comes  from 
the  crown  more  chearfully  than  I shall, 
when  I see  any  reason  or  necessity  for  such 
a demand  : but  when  any  augmentation  of 
our  forces,  either  by  sea  or  land,  is  de- 
manded, when  any  additional  load  is  de- 
sired to  be  laid-  upon  the  people,  while  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  die  people,  I shall  always  expect 
to  have  sufficient  reasons  shewn  me,  before 
I give  my  consent  for  complying  w ith  any 
such  demand ; and  therefore,  upon  every 
such  occasion,  I think  a full  information 
vught  tO|be|i^ento^cfw5' ^e^i^atiqn  of 
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our  affairs,  that  we  may  from  thence  judge, 
whether  we  ought  to  consent  to  what  is 
proposed:  nay,  though  no  augmentation 
had  been  asked,  if  nothing  more  were  to 
be  asked,  but  to  keep  up  for  next  year  the 
same  number  that  was  kept  up  last  year ; 
yet,  as  it  is  a heavy  charge  upon  die  peo- 
ple, and  cannot  surely  be  always  neces- 
sary, the  consent  of  Parliament  ought  not 
to  be  expected,  without  giving  us  some 
good  reasons  for  it. — For  this  reason,  I 
hope,  that  some  gendemen  who  can  inform 
us,  will  rise  up  and  let  us  know  something 
of  our  present  circumstances : it  is  high 
time  we  should  know,  not  only  our  present 
situation,  but  likewise,  what  share  we  are 
to  take,  or  if  we  are  to  take  any,  in  the  j 
war  now  begun  in  Europe : it  is  chiefly 
with  diis  view,  that  I am  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  question : my  principal  design 
in  it  is,  that  some  gendenian  may  rise  up, 
and  give  me  some  argument,  afford  me 
some  excuse,  for  my  consenting  to  lay  a | 
new  load  upon  a people  whom  1 know 
to  be  already  most  heavily  loaded.  I 
know,  Sir,  we  are  in  a Committee,  and 
therefore  I may  be  indulged  in  speaking 
more  than  once,  for  which  reason  I shall  , 
now  add  no  more,  but  only  move,  that  the  , 
words,  ‘ And  including  the  three  regiments 
* of  Tyrawley,  Grove,  and  Kirk,’  may  be 
added  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  said : 

Sir ; My  opinion  is  the  same  with  that 
of  die  honourable  gentleman  who  made  i 
you  dii^- motion;  the  augmentation  pro- 
posed is,  I think,  so  very  small,  the  manner 
of  doing  it  so  easy,  and  so  little  expensive, 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  it  so  evident 
and  apparent,  that  I did  not  expect  that 
either  I or  any  gentleman  else  should  have 
been  under  a necessity  of  standing  up  to 
say  any  thing  in  support  of  the  motion. 
The  honourable  gentleman,  who  spoke 
last,  has  proposed  an  amendment,  and 
wants  much,  it  seems,  to  be  informed 
of  our  present  situation,  and  hopes  that 
some  gentlemen  will  stand  up  and  satisfy  , 
him : I do  not  take  upon  me  to  speak  as  a 
person  any  way  concerned  in  the  admi- 
nistration, I speak  only  as  a member  of 
diis  House,  and,  as  such,  I want  no  fardier 
information  ; the  lights  I have,  and  which 
every  gendeman  in  this  House  must  know, 
are  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  give  my  vote 
in  the  present  question  : if  other  gende- 
men, whose  curiosity  may  be  greater  than 
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know,  I am  afraid  they  will  return  from 
the  House  no  wiser  in  that  respect,  than 
when  they  come  to  it ; for  gentlemen  are 
not  obliged  to  say  more  than  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  their  present  argument ; nor 
are  they  bound,  upon  every  occasion,  to 
satisfy  the  private  curiosity  of  other  men. — 
Every  gentleman  must  know  the  present 
circumstances  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and 
from  that  consideration  alone  must  see  the 
necessity  of  the  augmentation  proposed ; 
the  three  regiments,  which  are  at  Gibraltar 
have  been,  till  now,  kept  upon  the  British 
establishment,  because  it  was  not  ex- 
pected, that  we  should  have  been  obliged 
to  continue  them  there  : But  since  a war 
is  broke  out  in  Europe,  since  our  neigh- 
bours have  all  great  armies  in  the  field  and 
great  fleets  at  sea,  would  any  man  think  it 
wise  or  prudent  in  us,  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  that  place  by  recalling  those 
three  regiments  ? Or  can  any  gentleman 
in  this  House  think,  that  a less  number  of 
regular  troops  at  home  is  necessary  now 
in  the  time  of  war,  than  what  was  last  year, 
in  the  time  of  peace,  thought  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  his  Majesty’s  person 
and  government  ? Surely  no  member  of 
this  House  can  possibly  think  so,  and 
therefore  I cannot  see  how  any  gentleman 
can  disagree  with  the  question  now  before 
you  ; since  all  that  is  thereby  proposed  is 
but  a small  additional  expence  of  34  or 
35,000/.  to  the  nation.  It  is  only  an  aug- 
mentation of  our  forces  at  home,  equal  to, 
and  in  the  room  of  those  three  regiments, 
which  it  is  now  become  necessary  to  put 
upon  a foreign  establishment;  ibr  after 
they  are  once  put  upon  that  establishment, 
it  is  certain  they  cannot  be  called  home, 
whatever  necessity  we  may  have  for  them 
here ; and,  for  all  that  has  been  formerly 
said  by  gentlemen  about  numerous  stand- 
ing Armies,  I know  very  well,  that  while 
1 served  in  another  office,  we  never  were 
able  to  make  such  a disposition  of  quarters 
as  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  call  above 
three  or  four  thousand  men  together  upon 
any  emergency.  For  these  reasons,  Sir,  I 
cannot  agree  to  the  amendment  proposed : 
on  the  contrary,  I never  was,  I think, 
clearer  in  any  one  question  I moved  in  this 
House,  than  I am  m that  which  you  have 
in  your  hand. 

Mr.  G.  Heathcole  stood  up,  and  said : 

Sir ; As  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe 
,B  yery  much  altered  since  last  year,  so  my 
opinion,  with  respect  to  the  army,  is  greatly 
changed.  I was,  ’tiB  true,  last  session 


against  keeping  up  such  a number  of  re. 
gular  troops,  as  the  majority  of  this  House 
were  pleased  to  agree  to ; but  the  reasons 
which  then  made  me  vote  against  the 
number  proposed,  seem  to  be  good  reasons 
for  agreeing  to  what  is  now  proposed.  We 
were  then  in  a state  of  perfect  tranquillity, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ; but  now  the 
scene  is  changed,  and  we  are  in  great 
danger  of  being  involved  in  that  war,  which 
is  already  broke  out : do  not  we  see  the 
King  of  France,  who  for  some  years  has 
been  in  a state  of  inaction  and  seeming  to 
yind  nothing  but  diversions,  now  settling 
with  great  application  to  public  business, 
and  following  the  footsteps  of  Ids  ambitious 

Eredecessor  i Do  not  we  see,  that  he  by 
is  armies,  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
Spain  and  Sardinia,  has  in  a very  short 
time,  over-run  a great  part  of  Italy  ? This 
has  given  the  alarm  to  all  the  Princes  of 
Europe,  and  certainly  ought  to  give  us 
some  likewise.  We  are  perhaps  amongst 
the  most  remote  from  danger,  but  it  may 
reach  us  at  last;  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, I should  tliink  it  very  unwise  not 
to  be  upon  our  guard ; for  which  reason  I 
cannot  hut  agree  to  a demand,  which  m 
itself  I think  so  modest  and  so  reasonable; 
and  I wish  that  the  present  question  had 
been  agreed  to  without  any  opposition  or 
debate,  in  order  to  convince  the  whole 
world  that  there  is  a good  harmony  sub- 
sisting between  his  Majesty  and  his  Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir  Thomas  Lumlei/  Saunderson  spoke 
next: 

Sir;  Notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said  by  the  two  honourable  gentlemen  who 
spoke  last,  I am  of  the  same  opinion  with 
my  honourable  friend  who  moved  for  an 
amendment  to  the  question ; for  unless 
we  are  to  engage,  unless  we  are  to  have 
some  share  in  the  present  war,  I can  see 
no  necessity,  nor  indeed  any  reason,  for 
the  augmentation  proposed  ; because  I 
am  very  well  assured,  none  of  the  powers 
engaged  in  war  will  attack  us,  if  we  have  a 
mind  to  stand  neutral ; and  if  his  Majesty 
were  resolved  to  take  any  share  in  the  war, 
or  even  to  give  the  least  assistance  to  either 
of  the  parties  engaged,  he  would  certainly 
have  communicated  his  resolutions  to  his 
arliament : surely  those  gentlemen  who 
ave  always  thought,  at  least  of  late  years, 
that  an  army  of  18,000  men  is  necessary  in 
times  of  peace,  to  support  his  Majesty’s 
government,  caD  never  think,  that  the  ad- 
dition of  1,800  will  enable  him  to  take 
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any  share  in  the  war,  or  to  give  assistance 
to  any  of  his  allies  ; from  hence  I must 
conclude,  that  his  Majesty  is  not  to  take 
any  share  in  the  war,  so  that  the  smallness 
of  the  augmentation  demanded,  which 
they  make  use  of  as  an  argument  for  pre- 
vailing with  us  to  agree  to  it,  is  with  me  a 
very  strong  argument  for  refusing  to  give 
my  consent. — But,  Sir,  the  chief  argument 
with  me  for  being  against  the  present 
question  is,  that  I am  afraid  lest  the  num- 
ber of  forces  kept  up  last  year  should  come 
to  be  thought  always  necessary  to  be 
kept,  even  in  times  of  the  most  profound 
peace  and  tranquillity ; and  indeed  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  but  one  seemed 
to  insinuate  as  much,  so  that  from  hence- 
forth we  may  reckon  an  army 'of  18,000 
men  as  a part  of  our  constitution;  and 
even  this  army  it  seems  is  always  to  be 
augmented,  whenever  any  little  quarrel 
happens  between  any  two  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  that  whether  we  are  to  have 
any  share  in  the  quarrel  or  not : this  is  the 
principal  reason,  Sir,  why  I cannot  agree 
to  the  question,  as  it  now  stands,  and 
therefore  I shall  be  for  the  amendment 
proposed. 

Mr.  William  Pulleney  then  spoke  as 
follows: 

Sir;  The  honourable  gentleman  who 
moved  the  question  did  extremely  well  in 
opening  and  explaining  it  to  the  com- 
mittee, for  it  is  in  itself  so  dark  and  intri- 
cate, that  without  the  explanation  he  was 
pleased  to  give  us,  I believe  there  are  very 
few  gentlemen  in  the  House  who  would 
have  understood  it,  or  could  have  ima- 
gined, that  a large  augmentation  was 
thereby  meant  to  be  made  to  our  land- 
forces  in  Great  Britain  : by  the  words  of 
the  question,  no  greater  number  of  land- 
forces  than  what  was  voted  last  year  ap- 
pears to  be  demanded,  yet  when  it  comes 
to  be  explained,  we  find  that  there  is  a de- 
mand for  an  augmentation  of  about  2,000 
men : here  is  an  army  in  disguise ; it  really 
puts  me  in  mind  of  Bayes’s  army  in  the 
play,  for  it  would  have  been  an  army  incog. 
if  the  gentleman  had  not  been  pleased  to 
discover  it, — An  honourable  gentleman 
told  us,  that  those  three  regiments  now  at 
Gibraltar,  if  they  should  once  be  put  upon 
that  establishment,  could  not  be  called 
home,  let  the  occasion  for  them  here  be 
never  so  pressing ; this  I cannot  admit,  I 
can  see  no  impossibility  of  calling  them 
home,  though  they  should  be  put  upon 
that  (^tablislunent  ^l^nljin^^they^ 
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were,  have  we  not  12,000  men  in  Ireland, 
from  wlience  we  may  call  home  as  many  as 
we  please,  upon  any  emergency  : has  not 
this  been  done  in  former  times  ? And  did 
not  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  wil-  ' 
lingly  make  up  the  difference  of  the  pay, 
and  all  the  other  charges  that  attended  the 
transporting  of  them : besides  this,  cannot 
we  call  for  troops  from  Holland,  whenever  ■ 
we  have  occasion  for  any  such  ? Has  not 
this  likewise  been  formerly  done  i We  | 
know  that  the  Dutch  are  by  treaties  | 
obliged  to  furnish  us  with  10,000  men,  if 
we  should  be  attacked  by  any  power  in 
Europe,  and  that  at  their  own  expence  I 
too ; though  I believe,  indeed,  that  we 
never  had  as  yet  any  such  assistance  from 
them,  but  what  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  was  obliged  to  pay  for. — The  gen- 
tleman spoke  likewise  of  the  disposition  of 
quarters,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a i 
number  of  men  together,  on  any  emer- 
gency. Sir,  I have  had  the  honour  to  I 
serve  in  that  office,  as  well  as  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman,  and  I never  knew  a dispo- 
sition of  quarters  so  made,  but  that  almost  | 
all  the  troops  in  Great  Britain  could  be  j 
got  together  by  regular  marches,  time  ! 
enough  to  oppose  any  enemy  that  could  , 
come  against  us,  unless  they  should  drop 
from  tile  clouds;  I cannot  comprehend,  J 
from  whence  gentlemen  imagine  that  such  I 
troops  should  be  sent  against  us  : must  ! 
they  not  march,  from  their  several  quar-  I 
ters,  to  the  sea-coast  of  that  country  from  j 
whence  they  are  to  come  ? Must  they  not 
have  a fleet  of  ships  to  transport  them, 
and  a fair  wind  to  bring  them  to  this  I 
island  t Will  not  all  this  take  up  time,  and 
that  enough  to  give  us  aii  opportunity  of  I 
assembling  our  forces  ? This,  really,  Sir,  I 
to  me  seems  to  be  raising  fantasms  in  the 
air,  in  order  to  find  pretences  for  loading  ] 

the  people  of  England  with  taxes The  I 

amendment  proposed  was  not,  I believe,  I 
meant  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  ■ 
moved  it,  so  much  to  be  insisted  on,  as 
to  oblige  those  gentlemen,  who  desired  us 
to  consent  to  this  augmentation,  to  shew 
us  some  reason  for  so  doing  ; and  with  this 
view  I must  join  with  him,  and  will  be  for 
the  amendment,  until  I hear  some  reason 
given  for  the  augmentation  : if  those  gen-  j 
tlemen  will  vouchsafe  to  shew  us  any  rea- 
sons for  what  they  ask,  and  those  reasons 
shall  appear  to  be  sufficient,  I make  no 
doubt  but  that  my  worthy  friend  will  be 
ready  to  drop  the  amendment  he  has  pro- 
posed ; and,  until  some  reason  is  offered 
to  fts^  ! t^nk  I^iaye  no  pension  to  say 
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I any  tiling  more  upon  this  subject.  When 
they  have  shewn  us  their  reasons  for  mak- 

Iing  the  augmentation,  I shall  cither  agree 
with  them,  or  I shall  endeavour  to  shew 
why  I do  not  think  the  reasons  they  have 
offered  sufficient. 

Mr.  Pelham  stood  up  again,  and  ex- 
plained what  he  had  before  said,  with 
respect  to  the  calling  home  the  regiments 
from  Gibraltar,  and  with  respect  to  the 
disposition  of  quarters. 

Mr.  Walter  Plumer  said  : 

I Sir ; I cannot  but  think  that  it  is  highly 
> reasonable,  for  gentlemen  to  expect  a little 
more  satisfaction  than  what  they  have  yet 
| got,  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  augmen- 
tation before  they  agree  to  it : this  House 
has  always  been  said  to  hold  the  purse  of 
the  people ; but  if  we  should  agree  to  any 
tax  or  measure,  which  may  oblige  us  to 
load  the  people  with  taxes,  without  the 
least  reason  assigned,  we  could  not  justly 
be  said  to  be  masters  of  the  purse  of  the 
1 people ; we  could  be  only  the  slaves  who 
carry  it,  in  order  to  open  it  as  often,  and 
as  wide  as  our  masters  shall  please  to  de- 
mand. From  all  that  has  been  said,  I 
cannot  see,  that  we  are  in  any  immediate 
| danger  either  at  home  or  abroad  ; and  I 
am  afraid,  that  the  putting  of  those  three 
regiments  upon  the  establishment  of  Gib- 
raltar, may  be  done  with  a view  to  make 
the  people  of  this  nation  feel  the  expence 
of  that  place,  in  order  to  make  them  sick 
of  it,  and  so  to  induce  them  the  more  ea- 
sily to  agree  to  the  delivering  it  up. 

Sir.  Digby  spoke  as  follows; 

Sir;  The  number  of  land-forces  now 

Eoposed  to  be  added  to  the  number  voted 
it  year,  I must  own  to  be  but  very  in- 
considerable: But  as  the  number  voted 
last  year  was  by  many  thousands  more 
than  I thought  necessary,  I must  now 
look  upon  all  those  thousands,  as  an  ad- 
dition made  this  year  to  the  number  of 
our  land-forces;  and  as  that  addition  is 
much  larger  than  I can  judge  to  be  neces- 
sary, from  all  that  I havcheard  from  those 
gentlemen  who  are  so  fond  of  increasing 
*>ur  army,  I cannot  but  be  against  any 
new  levies. — Gentlemen  tell  us,  That  the 
expence  of  the  augmentation  proposed 
'vill  be  no  more  than  34  or  35,000/.  But 
to  this  I must  add  the  expence  of  those 
manj'  thousands,  which  last  year  I thought 
unnecessary  to  be  kept  up,  and  in 
this  light  the  additional  expence  of  our 
tray  for  this  year  will  amount  almost  to 


hundreds  of  thousands:  Besides,  those 
gentlemen  seem  to  forget,  that  every  man 
added  to  the  army  is  a man  taken  from  the 
labour  and  industry  of  their  country ; and 
with  this  view  the  real  loss  to  the  nation 
will  amount  to  double  that  sum.  Do  they 
think  that  the  labour  of  a working  man  is 
to  be  valued  at  nothing  ? I believe  at  the 
most  modest  computation,  the  labour  of 
every  working  man  in  the  kingdom,  one 
with  another,  brings  in  20/.  to  his  country : 
It  is  by  the  labour  and  industry  of  such 
men,  that  the  trade,  and  consequently 
the  riches  and  the  power  of  this  nation  is 
supported ; therefore  the  taking  any  such 
man  from  his  labour,  must  be  doing  a real 
injury  to  his  country. — What  was  men- 
tioned by  an  honourable  gentleman  affords 
me  a most  melancholy  consideration  : He 
was  afraid  lest  an  army  of  at  least  18,000 
men  should  come  to  be  made  a part  of  our 
constitution;  I am  of  opinion,  that  the 
gentleman’s  fears  are  by  much  too  well 
founded ; for  there  are  so  many  gentle- 
men, who  seem  to  look  upon  an  army  of 
18,000  men  as  always  necessary  for  tha 
support  of  our  government ; that  though 
we  have  for  some  years  past  been  in  a 
state  of  the  most  profound  peace,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  reduce  our  army 
below  that  number ; but,  as  that  number 
is  not  necessary  in  time  of  peace ; as  I 
think  it  is  sufficient,  even  though  we  were 
in  some  little  danger  of  a war,  I cannot 
agree  to  any  augmentation,  unless  I see 
some  greater  necessity  for  it  than  has  been 
yet  shewn. 

Sir  William  Wyndham  stood  up  again, 
and  said: 

Sir ; My  honourable  friend  has  done  mo 
justice,  in  saying,  tlieamendment  I moved 
for,  was  principally  with  a view  of  having 
a little  information  from  some  gentleman 
in  the  administration,  as  to  our  present 
situation,  in  order  that  I may  from  thence 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  the  demand  made  by  the 
crown  : This  is,  I think,  no  more  than 
what  the  parliament  ought  to-  desire,  and 
certainly  has  a right  to  expect ; and  there- 
fore I cannot  even  yet  think,  but  that 
some  gentleman,  who  is  qualified  for  that 
purpose,  will  give  us  at  least  as  much  in- 
formation about  our  present  circumstances^ 
as  may  enable  us  to  give  some  reason  for 
our  consenting  to  the  augmentation  now 
demanded. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  rose  up  and  spoke 
as  follows : 
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Sir ; Though  I had  resolved  to  sit  still 
and  say  nothing  in  the  present  debate,  yet, 
as  I believe  myself  pointed  at  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  spoke  last,  when 
I find  myself  so  often  called  upon,  I can- 
not forbear  giving  some  answer  to  what 
gentlemen  have  been  pleased  tosay  against 
the  small  augmentation  of  our  forces, 
which  has  been  proposed.  As  to  the  in- 
formation which  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of 
having,  I do  not  really  know  what  they 
mean  by  it,  or  what  they  want  to  be  in- 
formed about:  It  is  publicly  known,  that 
there  is  a war  now  broke  out  in  Europe, 
even  his  Majesty  in  his  speech  has  taken 
notice  of  it,  and  in  the  same  speech  his 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  declare  to  us, 
that  he  is  yet  no  way  engaged  in  the  war, 
nor  would  determine  himself  till  he  had 
examined  the  several  facts  alledged  by 
both  parties  : This,  Sir,  is  a deliberation 
consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s councils,  and  from  thence  we  may 
be  assured,  that  we  are  not  as  yet  any  way 
concerned  in  the  present  war ; we  may,  it 
is  true,  be  concerned  relatively  and  con- 
sequentially; but,  from  what  his  Majesty 
himself  has  told  us,  we  must  conclude  that 
we  are  under  no  present  engagements ; and 
therefore  I must  think  it  strange  in  gen- 
tlemen to  expect  or  desire  any  declaration 
from  his  Majesty,  or  those  who  have  the 
honour  to  serve  him,  before  any  resolu- 
tion has  been  taken,  nay,  even  before  his 
Majesty  could  possibly  have  an  opportunity 
to  inquire  into  those  facts,  which  he  has 
told  us,  he  will  thoroughly  examine  before 
he  determines  what  to  do. — But  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all 
the  powers  engaged  in  the  war,  to  know 
what  part  Great  Britain  is  to  take,  or  whe- 
ther or  no  we  are  to  take  any  part  in  the 
present  war;  we  may  conclude,  that  they 
are  all  extremely  anxious  about  knowing 
what  we  are  to  do.  And  surely,  if  there 
is  any  power  in  Europe,  who  may  in  the 
event  become  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  interested  in,  and  therefore 
anxious  to  know  the  result  of  our  delibe- 
rations, it  would  be  a very  good  reason,  if 
there  were  no  other,  why  gentlemen  ought 
not  to  expect  the  satisfaction  they  seem 
so  earnestly  to  desire,  especially  before  so 
full  and  so  public  an  audience : This,  I 
say,  would  be  a good  reason  for  his  Ma- 
jesty not  to  declare  his  resolution  here,  even 
supposing  he  had  come  to  a resolution ; 
and  till  his  Majesty  thinks  fit  to  publish  his 
resolutions,  gentlemen  may  believe,  that 
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who  has  the  honour  to  serve  the  crown, 
will  be  ready  to  make  any  declaration  in 
this  place,  until  we  do  it  ex  officio  and 
by  his  Majesty’s  orders. — Now,  Sir,  with- 
out any  farther  information,  let  us  con- 
sider the  present  circumstances  of  Europe; 
we  all  know,  and  Iris  Majesty  has  told  us, 
that  a war  is  broke  out  in  Europe  ; we  are 
not  immediately  concerned  in  this  war; 
but  as  the  too  great  success  of  either  side 
may  endanger  the  liberties  of  Europe,  we 
are  certainly  concerned  in  the  event ; and 
as  we  are  concerned  in  the  event,  those 
powers,  who  may  now,  or  hereafter  come 
to  think,  that  we  are,  in  interest  or  self 
preservation,  obliged  to  declare  against 
them,  will  not  they,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
think  so,  endeavour  to  take  us  at  a disad- 
vantage,and  before  we  are  prepared  for  our 
defence,  in  order  to  prevent  our  attempt- 
ing to  put  a stop  to  those  ambitious  views 
which  success  may  inspire  them  with  l Is 
it  not  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  be  upon 
our  guard,  and  to  provide  in  time  for  onr 
own  defence?  Upon  this  consideration, 
the  necessity  for  the  augmentation  pro- 
posed, which  some  gentlemen  pretend 
they  cannot  discover,  is  to  me  so  apparent 
that  it  speaks  itself;  and  the  demand  is  in 
itself  so  modest,  and  so  evidently  shews, 
that  his  Majesty’s  inclinations  are  to  lay 
as  few  and  as  easy  burdens  on  his  people 
as  possible,  that  I must  say,  the  making 
of  any  difficulty  to  comply  with  it,  does  not 
testify  any  great  respect  towards  his  Ma- 
jesty, nor  a warm  affection  or  zeal  for  his 
government;  and  therefore  I hope  the 
question  will  be  agreed  to  without  any 
amendment. — As  to  the  insinuations  made 
by  a worthy  gentleman  over  the  way,  that 
there  was  a design  to  make  Gibraltar  ap- 
pear expensive,  in  order  to  make  people 
sick  of  it,  and  induce  them  to  consent  to 
the  giving  it  up,  the  repeating  this  insinua- 
tion is,  I think,  a sufficient  answer  to  it ; 
for  to  say  that  the  ministry,  by  adding 
three  regiments  to  the  defence  of  Gibral- 
tar, are  m a plot  to  deliver  it  up,  has  some- 
tiling  so  ridiculous  in  it,  that  I am  sur- 
prized it  should  drop  from  that  honourable 
gentleman ; but  I am  persuaded  he  did 
not  mean  to  be  serious  when  he  made  that 
insinuation,  and  therefore  I shall  take  no 
farther  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Pulteney  replied: 

Sir ; I believe  most  .gentlemen,  as  well 
as  myself,  whose  expectations  were  raised 
when  the  honourable  gentleman  stood  up, 

iUmwiiiiMi'iWiiiii  - 
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that  gentleman,  from  whom  we  had  reason 
to  expect  something  that  would  have  been 
of  weight  in  the  present  debate,  has  not 
only  told  us,  that  we  are  to  have  no  reason 
for  what  we  are  desired  this  day  to  agree 
to ; but  has  given  us  very  little  hopes  of 
having,  at  any  other  time,  that  infonnation 
which  one  would  think  a British  Parlia- 
ment might  expect.  Are  we  to  vote 
powerful  fleets,  and  numerous  armies ; 
are  we  to  lay  new  and  great  burthens  on 
the  people,  and  all  this  without  being  told 
any  reasons  for  what  we  are  desired  to  do  ? 
What  satisfaction  can  we  give  our  consti- 
tuents, if  they  should  ask  us,  why  we  have 
augmented  our  standing  army,  which 
must  always  be  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties of  our  country  ? Why  we  have  con- 
sented to  the  increasing  the  public  charge 
which  is  already  heavier  than  the  people 
can  bear?  Really,  to  this  most  material 
and  reasonable  question,  I know  as  yet  of 
no  other  answer  we  can  give,  but  only 
that  his  Majesty  has  told  us  in  his  speech, 
that  there  is  a war  broke  out  in  Europe 
in  which  we  have  no  manner  of  concern  ; 
and  his  ministers  have  told  us,  that  we 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  the  armies  and  fleets 
raised  and  fitted  out  by  our  neighbours, 
because  they  are  under  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  employing  all  the  armies  they 
can  raise  and  all  the  fleets  they  can  fit  out, 
in  those  parts  of  Europe  which  are  most 
remote  from  us.  We  have  zeal.  Sir,  I 
hope  we  have  all  a great  deal  of  affection 
and  zeal  for  his  Majesty’s  person  and  go- 
vernment, but  do  not  let  us  allow  his  Majes- 
ty’s ministers,  or  even  his  Majesty  himself, 

, to  expect  such  a blind  zeal  from  this  par- 
liament : it  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  parliament,  and  I am  sure  that  parlia- 
ments, thirty  of  forty  years  ago,  would 
hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  have  shewn 
so  much  complaisance  to  the  ministers  of 
the  crown — What  has  been  observed  by 
some  gentlemen,  I own,  Sir,  weighs  greatly 
with  me : from  the  demand  now  before  us 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  18,000 
men  may  be  the  number  intended  to  be 
always  kept  up  within  this  island,  even  in 
the  times  of  the  greatest  peace  and  tran- 
quillity ; and  that  the  augmentation  now 
required  is  done  with  a view  only,  that 
when  such  times  shall  again  come,  those 
in  the  administration  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pretend  great  merit,  in  reducing 
the  1 800  men  now  proposed  to  be  added : 
we  all  know  what  jealousies  and  fears  the 
people  have  entertained  at  the  continuing 
of  this  army,  during  the  last  vears  of  per- 
(*<*-  'Me,,  "uiL; 


feet  peace  and  tranquillity  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  and  if  that  measure  should 
be  again  attempted  when  those  days  of 
peace  return,  every  man  must  then  con- 
clude, that  that  army  is  kept  up,  not  for 
defending  us  against  our  foreign  enemies; 
but  for  the  safety  of  those  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  odious  among  the  people, 
and  for  defending  them  against  die  resent- 
ment of  an  injured  and  a plundered  nation: 
if  this  should  ever  happen  to  be  our  un- 
fortunate condition,  tne  people  will  cer- 
tainly make  a struggle  for  the  preservation 
of  their  ancient  constitution ; this  will 
certainly  be  the  case ; I know  it  must  be 
the  case,  and  when  it  is,  I hope  those  who 
shall  bring  us  under  such  hard  circumstances 
will  find,  that  even  this  army  of  18,000 
men  will  not  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
whole  people  of  England.  1 have  a great 
6pinion  of  many  gentlemen  who  have  now 
commands  in  the  army,  and  if  such  a case 
should  happen,  while  they  have  any  com- 
mand, I make  no  doubt  but  they  would 
behave  as  their  predecessors  did  at  the  re- 
volution ; 1 dare  say,  that  most  of  them 
would  soon  be  found,  of  the  people’s  side 
of  the  question. — If  we  are,  Sir,  to  have 
any  share  in  the  war,  the  addition  of  1800 
men  is  but  a bauble ; and  if  we  are  to  have 
no  share,  why  should  we  bring  any  addi- 
tional expence  upon  the  people  ? The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  would  not  say  posi- 
tively, that  we  were  engaged  or  were  not 
engaged,  or  that  we  were  or  were  not  to 
be  engaged,  but  that  we  might  be  engaged 
relatively  and  consequentially;  and  this 
refined  quibbling,  -Sir,  is,  it  seems  all  the 
satisfaction,  all  the  reasons  he  will  vouch- 
safe to  give  gentlemen,  for  agreeing  to  the 
demand  now  made  upon  them.  Is  an 
English  House  of  Commons  to  take  this 
as  a reason  for  breaking  in  upon  their  con- 
stitution, and  for  loading  their  constituents 
with  taxes  ? Surely,  Sir,  let  our  condition 
be  never  so  bad,  and  I believe  it  is  bad 
enough,  if  the  advice  of  parliament  is 
wanted  on  that  occasion,  if  their  assistance 
be  desired,  they  ought  to  have  a full  in- 
formation of  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  nation,  and  they  ought  to  have  suffi- 
cient reasons  given  for  the  demand  that  is 
made.  But  it  seems  we  are  for  the  future 
to  have  no  other  reason  given  us  for  com- 
plying with  any  demand  that  comes  from 
the  crown,  but  only  because  it  is  asked ; 
and  if  any  gentleman  scruples  to  take'  that 
as  a sufficient  reason,  he  is,  it  seems,  al- 
ways to  be  told,  that  his  not  agreeing 
readily  to  the  demand  will  be  looked  upon- 
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as  a want  of  respect  to  the  crown : let  us, : 
Sir,  have  all  due  respect  to  the  crown,  but 
for  God’s  sake  let  us  have  likewise  some 
regard  to  ourselves  and  to  our  lellow-sub- 
jects,  without  which  I am  sure  we  have  no 
business  here,  nor  can  the  nation  ever  reap 
any  benefit  from  our  meeting  in  this 
place. — The  extraordinary  expence  of  the 
augmentation  now  askc-d  for,  is  said  to  be 
but  3-1-  or  35,000/.  It  is,  at  least,  35,000/. 
which  is  a sum  that  may,  perhaps,  sound 
but  little  in  those  ears  which  are  accustomed 
to  millions,  yet  it  is  a great  sum,  and  will 
be  thought  so  by  the  people  of  England, 
who  are  already  over-burdened  with  taxes 
and  impositions:  it  is  an  additional  expence 
which  no  man  ought  to  consent  to,  unless 
he  sees  an  absolute  necessity  for  so  doing: 
the  honourable  gentleman,  it  is  true,  says 
that  the  necessity  is  apparent,  and  that  it 
speaks  for  itself;  it  is  well  it  does  so,  for 
lio  gentleman  has  as  yet  thought  fit  to  say 
any  thing  for  it ; but  as  I neither  can  see 
this  apparent  necessity,  - nor  hear  it  speak 
for  itself,  I must  therefore  as  yet  be  for 
the  amendment  which  has  been  proposed. 

Sir  William  Yonge  replied: 

Sir;  The  question  now  before  us  is,  in 
my  opinion,  so  reasonable,  and  the  ad- 
ditional expence,  which  the  honourable 
gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  was  pleased  to 
call  a great  sum,  is,  I think,  so  far  other- 
wise, that  I believe  every  gentleman  in  this 
House,  when  lie  heard  this  motion  made, 
was  surprized  at  the  modesty  of  the  de- 
mand, and  could  not  but  admire  his  Ma- 
jesty’s wisdom  and  the  great  care  he  had 
of  doing  nothing  that  might  be  burden- 
some to  his  people. — Gentlemen  may,  if 
they  will,  shut  their  eyes,  and  not  see 
that  object  which  stands  before  them 
in  the  clearest  light ; but  the  necessity  of 
what  is  now  proposed  is  to  me  as  apparent 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  Though  we  be 
fcot  as  yet  any  way  engaged  in  the  war 
now  carried  on  in  Europe,  yet  no  man 
-can  answer  for  future  events,  nor  can 
we  know  what  resolutions  foreign  courts 
rhay  hereafter  come  to : It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, that  we  ought  to  be  always  well  pro- 
vided for  our  defence  against  any  sudden 
attempts,  that  may  be  resolved  on  or  made 
• against  us ; and  we  certainly  ought  to  be 
better  provided  for  our  defence,  when  our 
neighbours  are  at  war,  than  when  they  are 
in  a state  of  profound  tranquillity.  When 
they  are  at  war,  they  always  have  armies  in 
the  field,  and  fleets  at  sea;  they  have 
many  pr^ftce?,%.  ffipsfwg 
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wherever  they  have  a mind,  and  for  fitting 
out  what  fleets,  and  at  what  places  they 
think  proper ; with  some  of  these  they  mat 
come  upon  us  unawures,  and  when  v.  e think 
that  their  warlike  preparations  are  designed 
against  those  they  are  actually  at  war 
with.  Whereas,  in  time  of  peace,  though 
they  have  standing  armies,  yet  those  ar- 
mies are  dispersed  and  in  quarters;  and  if 
any  number  of  them  should  be  gathered 
together,  and  prepared  for  an  expedition, 
we  should  have  a right  to  demand  the 
reasonfor  such  preparations;  and  we  could 
easily  judjre,  whether  or  no  they  were,  or 
could  be  designed  against  us ; as  to  their 
fleet  it  is  the  same,  though  in  time  of  peace 
they  have  ships  of  war,  as  well  as  other  " 
ships,  yet  their  men  of  war  are  mostly 
laid  up  in  their  docks,  and  their  other 
ships  employed  in  their  proper  business; 
and  if  they  should  begin  to  fit  out  a fleet, 
and  prepare  for  a naval  expedition,  we 
should  have  a right  to  demand  whither  they 
wore  designed;  and  could  easily  judge, 
whether  or  no  they  could  be  intended  for 
an  invasion  upon  us;  in  either  of  which 
cases,  we  should  have  time  to  prepare  for 
giving  them  a proper  reception:  From  this 
consideration  it  appears  evident  to  me, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  both  a 
great  fleet  at  sea,  and  a more  numerous 
army  at  land,  when  our  neighbours  are 
engaged  in  war,  than  we  have  occasion  for 
when  they  are  all  in  a profound  peace ; 
and  I cannot  but  think  that  the  augmen- 
tation now  proposed  is  the  least  that  can 
be  judged  necessary. — As  to  the  conjec- 
tures, Sir,  which  gentlemen  have  been 
pleased  to  throw  out,  of  what  may  be  iiw 
tended  when  peace  shall  be  again  restored 
to  Europe,  I think  no  gentleman  now  in 
this  House  is  any  way  concerned  in  them, 
or  obliged  to  give  any  answer  to  what  has 
been  said  upon  that  subject:  If  what 
ought  to  be  then  done  be  not  done,  let 
those  who  shall  then  have  the  honour  to 
advise  the  King  answer  for  it;  but  a sup- 
position that  they  will  not  do  their  duty, 
can  be  no  reason  for  us  to  neglect  or 
refuse  doing  our  duty  upon  the  present 
emergency.  The  honourable  gentleman 
was  pleased  to  say,  that  he  had  heard  no 
body  speak,  or  give  any  reason  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  augmentation  proposed ; if 
it  be  so,  I am  sure  I have  heard  no  gentle- 
man say  any  thing  against  it,  and  there- 
fore, since  nothing  has  been  said  of  either 
side  of  the  question,  let  every  gentleman 
give  hik  Vote,  according  to  what  liia 
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Sir  Joseph  JehjU  said : 

Sir ; As  I shall  always  shew  a ready 
■ compliance  with  any  demands,'  which  his 
Majesty  shall  please  to  make,  when  I see 
they  are  requisite  for  supporting  or  de- 
fending the  honour  and  interest  of  this 
nation:  so  I shall  always  be  extremely 
cautious  of  agreeing  to  any  thing,  that 
may  bring  new  loads  upon  the  people, 

, by  increasing  the  public  expenee,  un- 
less when  I plainly  see  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  it ; and  therefore,  Sir,  I cannot, 
for  all  I have  yet  seen  or  heard,  agree  to 
the  present  motion.  I am  not  ignorant  of 
the  present  state  of  atfairs  abroad,  but  as 
we  are  not  as  yet  any  way  engaged  in  the 
.quarrel,  I can  see  no  danger  we  are  in 
from  any  power  abroad,  and  therefore  can- 
find  no  reason  for  our  making  any  addi- 
tional provision  for  our  defence;  for  though 
I we  were  really  in  some  danger,  we  have,  in 
my  opinion,  sufficiently  provided  against 
I it,  by  the  large  armaments  we  have  already 
voted  for  the  sea-service,  which,  as  it  is 
our  natural  defence,  was  cheerfully,  and,  I 
may  say,  unanimously  agreed  to:  Nay, 

1 if  we  were  to  give  some  assistance  to 
some  of  the  powers  engaged  in  the 
war,  which  no  gentleman  lias  yet  said 
we  are,  it  is  certain  that  we  may  assist 
them  as  effectually  by  our  fleet  as  by  our 
land-forces,  and  in  such  case  I should  be 
for  augmenting  our  naval  force  rather  than 
I our  land-army The  honourable  gentle- 

man, who  spoke  last,  endeavoured  to  shew, 

| that  we  ought  to  be  better  provided  for 
I,  our  defence,  when  our  neighbours  are  en- 
j gaged  in  war,  than  when  they  are  in  a 
| profound  peace  ; but  in  my  opinion,  if  we 
are  no  way  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  we 
have  then  less  occasion  to  provide  for  our 
defence ; because  when  our  neighbours 
are  engaged  against  one  another,  they 
will  certainly  be  so  far  from  doing  any 
thing  that  may  disoblige  us,  that  we  must 
then  be  courted  by  both  parties,  if  not  for 
our  assistance,  at  least  for  this,  that  we 
observe  an  exact  neutrality ; and  to  me 
it  really  seemsa  paradox  to  say,  that  any  na- 
tion in  Europe  will  be  the  more  ready  to 
attack  us,  because  they  are  already  deeply 
engaged  against  another  enemy.  For  this 
reason  I must  conclude,  that  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  attacked,  until  we  come 
to  a resolution  to  join  one  side  or  other ; 
when  we  have  once  come  to  such  a reso- 
lution, we  ought  to  provide  for  offence,  as 
well  as  defence,  and  until  then  we  ought  to 
save  as  much  as  possible,  that  we  may  be 
•ble  to  execute  our  resolution,  when  taken. 


with  the  more  vigour. — Gentlemen  talk 
of  France,  and  of  the  great  armies  they 
have  in  the  field,  and  the  great  fleets  they 
have  at  sea ; but  I am  sure  we  can  be  at 
present  under  no  apprehensions  from  them : 
that  nation  has  now  work  enough  upon 
their  hands,  in  sending  two  great  armies 
to  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  pro- 
viding at  the  same  time  for  their  own  se- 
curity at  home  ; and  whatever  fleets  they 
may  have  at  sea,  it  is  certain,  that  they 
will  have  occasion  for  them  elsewhere  ; 
nay,  even  though  they  had  not,  I doubt 
much  if  it  be  in  their  power  to  send  any 
such  fleets  to  sea,  as  could  give  us  just 
cause  of  fear.  When  gentlemen  talk  of 
invasions,  I hope  they  do  not  think  that 
this  nation  is  to  be  conquered  by  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  men ; and  unless  they 
could  send  at  once  such  an  army,  as  would 
be  able  to  conquer  the  nation,  any  lesser 
number  would  be  just  so  many  men  thrown 
away  ; for  our  fleet  would  not  only  pre- 
vent succours  from  coming  to  them,  but 
would  likewise  prevent  its  being  in  the 
power  of  those  who  landed,  to  make  their 
escape  out  of  the  island. — But  besides,  its 
not  being  in  the  power  of  France  to  attempt 
any  thing  at  present  against  us,  I believe 
it  is  not  in  their  inclination : they  cer- 
tainly look  upon  us  as  their  allies,  aim  have, 
I believe,  good  reason  for  so  doing;  I 
shall  not  enter  into  a disquisition  of  the 
many  engagements  we  are  at  present 
under  to  foreign  powers,  but  I am  afraid 
they  are  such,  that  whatever  measures  we 
may  pursue  with  respect  to  the  present 
war,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  the 
honour  and  the  interest  of  this  nation.  If 
our  interest  should  call  upon  us  to  assist 
the  emperor  and  his  allies,  I am  afraid  we 
must  forfeit  our  honour  to  France  and  her 
allies ; and  if  our  interest  call  upon  us  to 
assist  France  and  Spain,  we  must  equally 
forfeit  our  honour  to  the  emperor  ; nay, 
if  we  should  observe  an  exact  neutrality,  I 
am  afr  aid  both  parties  would  have  some 
grounds  for  accusing  us  of  a breach  of 
faith  ; I shall  not  pretend  to  give  names  or 
epithets  to  any  measure,  or  to  any  mi- 
nister ; but  a management,  which  has 
brought  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
nation  thus  to  clash,  I cannot  applaud. — 
As  the  design  of  proposing  the  amendment,, 
which  has  been  offered,  seems  to  be  only 
in  order  to  procure  some  information,  or 
some  reasons  For  the  augmentation  de- 
manded, I must  say,  that  if  the  demand 
on  one  side  be  thought  so  very  modest, 
it  must  be  granted  that  wluit  is  asked  on 
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the  other  side  is  full  as  modest ; and  if  no- 
thing has  been  said  for  or  against  the  aug- 
mentation, it  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
complied  with  ; for  there  is  an  eternal 
reason  against  it,  which  every  member  of 
this  House  must  know  : the  people  of 
England  are  not  to  be  loaded  with  unne- 
cessary charges ; if  this  new  charge  be 
unnecessary,  it  ought  not  to  be  complied 
with  ; and  if  there  be  a necessity  for  it, 
that  necessity  ought  to  be  shewn  to  this 
House ; the  parliament  has  as  good  a right 
to  have  the  reasons  for  any  demand  from 
the  crown  laid  before  them,  nay,  a better, 
in  ray  opinion,  than  the  crown  has  to  ex- 
pect a compliance,  without  shewing  them 
any  reasons  for  their  so  doing  ; and  there- 
fore, until  some  reasons  be  offered  for  our 
complying  with  the  demand,  I shall  be  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Talbot  spoke  next  in  favour  of  the 
augmentation : 

Sir ; I am  heartily  sorry  I should  differ 
from  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man over  the  way,  with  whom  I have  al- 
ways, until  now,  concurred  in  questions  of 
this  nature  ; and  for  whom  I have  the 
greatest  respect  and  esteem.  As  I have 
always  been  one  of  those  gentlemen,  who 
have  appeared  against  keeping  up  numer- 
ous standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  give  my  reasons 
before  I give  my  vote  for  the  augmentation 
proposed ; for  though  I never  thought, 
that  we  ought  to  keep  up  a large  standing- 
army  in  time  of  a profound  peace,  yet 
when  there  is  a war  actually  kindled  in 
Europe ; when  our  neighbours  are  all  ' 
making  vast  military  preparations,  I must  j 
think  that  we  ought  then  to  add  a little  to  j 
our  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  not  only 
for  our  own  security  at  home,  but  likewise 
to  add  to  the  influence  which  we  may 
have,  and  ought  to  aspire  to,  with  all  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  war. — It  is  certain, 
Sir,  that  if  there  were  no  parties  nor  divi- 
sions among  us,  this  nation  would  have  ho 
occasion  to  be  afraid  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men  poured  in  by  surprize  upon 
us  ; in  such  case  I do  not  believe  any 
power  in  Europe  would  attempt  to  invade 
us  with  double  the  number ; but  as  there 
are  parties  and  divisions  among  us,  and 
always  will  be,  as  long  as  we  are  a free  peo- 
ple, ten  or  twelve  thousand  foreigners, 
joined  by  all  the  power  of  the  disaffected 
amongst  ourselves,  might  do  us  a great 
deal  of  mischief,  if  not  overturn  our  pre- 
sent happy  establishment,  especially  if  we  | 
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had  but  a small  number  of  regular  forces 
at  home — It  is  likewise  certain,  Sir,  that 
none  of  the  powers  engaged  in  the  war 
will  attack  us,  or  do  any  thing  to  dis- 
oblige us  as  long  as  we  remain  quiet,  and 
they  are  under  no  apprehensions  of  our 
going  to  join  with  their  enemies.  But 
when  such  a general  war  is  broke  forth  in 
Europe,  when  the  united  forces  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia,  are  tearing  the  em- 
peror’s dominions  in  Italy  asunder,  are  we 
to  be  altogether  unattentive  ? Are  we  to 
sit  intirely  regardless  of  a war,  which  may 
end  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  balance 
of  power  iu  Europe  ? Surely,  Sir,  we  are 
not ; and  if  we  should  resolve  to  join  either 
party  engaged  in  the  war,  or  if  either  of 
them  should  but  suspect  such  a thing, 
would  not  the  party  against  whom  we 
should  resolve  to  join,  or  who  suspected 
that  we  were  to  come  to  such  a resolution ; 
would  not  that  party,  I say,  attempt  to 
make  a sudden  invasion  upon  us  ? For 
though  they  could  not  perhaps  expect  im- 
mediate success,  yet  it  might  give  such  a- 
diversion  to  the  arms  of  this  nation,  as 
might  prevent  its  being  in  our  power  to 
put  a stop  to  their  ambitious  views,  or  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe— 
In  this  case,  Sir,  it  is  of  no  weight  to  say, 
that  after  we  have  come  to  such  a reso- 
lution, it  will  be  time  enough  to  provide 
for  our  defence  ; for,  as  I have  said,  the 
apprehensions  of  our  neighbours  may  be 
sulficient  cause  for  them  to  invade  us,  and 
those  apprehensions  we  can  know  nothing 
of  until  we  feel  the  effects  of  them ; but 
even  as  to  our  own  resolutions,  they  may 
happen  to  be  discovered,  as  soon  as  taken; 
and  as  it  requires  along  time  to  raise  any 
land-forces,  and  to  discipline  the  men,  so 
as  to" make  them  fit  for  service,  it  will  be 
too  late  then  to  begin  only  to  provide  for 
our  security  at  home ; we  ought,  before 
we  agree  to  any  6uch  resolutions,  at  least 
to  be  secure  at  home  ; and  then,  after  it  is 
taken,  we  may  with  ease  provide  for  acting 
an  offensive  part. — Upon  the  whole,  Sir, 
if  any  very  large  augmentation  had  been 
now  demanded,  I should  not  perhaps  have 
given  my  vote  for  complying  with  that  de- 
mand, without  having  been  a little  better 
informed  as  to  the  necessity  for  making 
such  an  augmentation ; but  the  augmen- 
tation now  asked  is  so  small,  that  I look 
upon  it  as  done  chiefly  with  a view  of 
shewing  the  world,  that  there  is  a good 
harmony  subsisting  between  his  Majesty 
and  his  parliament,  which,  perhaps,  some 
^owere^p^ad  l^ave  . hee^  made  to  doubt 
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the  English  Soldiery,  and  when  they  have 
been  properly  employed,  and  kept  in  ac- 
tion, they  have  always  done  great  honour 
to  their  country ; but  an  army  kept  here 
at  home,  in  a state  of  inaction,  and  wanton, 
ing  in  lewdness  and  luxury  till  they  have 
quite  lost  the  true  spirit  of  Englishmen, 
and  are  become  fit  to  be  made  slaves 
themselves,  may  easily  be -persuaded  to 
make  slaves  of  their  fellow-subjects  ; and 
therefore  I shall  always  be  against  keep- 
ing up  a numerous  regular  army  within 
this  Island,  let  the  pretences  for  it  be  ne- 
ver so  plausible : our  government  has  been 
ipported  for  many  ages  without  any  such 
my,  and"  even  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  last  two  great  wars,  there  never  was  a 
greater  number  of  forces  kept  at  home  for 
the  defence  of  this  nation,  than  the  ad- 
ditional number  now  proposed,  above  what 
I,  as  well  as  a great  many  other  gentlemen, 
thought  necessary  last  year  to  be  kept  up. 

Gentlemen  talk  of  parties  and  division* 
among  us,  and  of  its  being  necessary  for 
us  to  prepare  for  our  defence  before  we 
come  to  any  resolution ; there  may  be 
little  divisions  among  us,  but  as  long  as  his 
Majesty  enjoys  the  attentions  of  his  people, 
those  divisions  would  immediately  cease 
upon  the  approach  of  a foreign  enemy ; we 
would  all  then  unite  in  the  defence  of  our 


of:  and  therefore  I shall  not  only  heartily 
comply  with  the  demaud  made  by  his  Ma- 
jesty, but  I wish  that  no  sort  of  unwilling- 
ness had  been  shewn  by  any  gentleman  m 
this  House  ; for  as  nothing  can  give  so 
great  a weight  to  the  counsels  of  this 
nation  among  foreign  princes,  as  a strict 
(mion  between  the  king  and  his  parliament; 
so  nothing  can  give  such  a stab  to  our  in- 
fluence abroad,  as  an  attempt  to  destroy 
that  union  ; and  if  Great  Britain  should 
lose  all  the  weight  it]  has  in  the  scale  of 
Europe,  to  what  a pass  it  might  bring  the 
affairs  of  Europe  I shall  leave  to  gentlemen 
to  judge. — Iii  short,  Sir, ‘'those  who  oppose 
an  army,  as  well  when  it  is  become  neces- 
sary as  when  it  was  unnecessary,  I must 
suspect  of  having  some  other  reasons  for 
their  so  doing,  than  those  they  publicly 


. the  necessity  of  the  aug- 
mentation asked  appears  to  be  sufficiently 
evident,  therefore  1 am  ready  to  give  my 
vote  against  the  amendment  proposed. 

After  him  Mr.  Wyndham  spoke  against 
the  augmentation ; and  then 

Sir  John  St.  Aubin  spoke  as  follows : 

Sir ; I cannot  persuade  myself  to  agree 
to  the  motion  os  it  now  stands,  because  I 
have  as  yet  heard  no  reason  given  for  con- 
vincing me,  that  the  augmentation  now  de- 
manded is  necessary;  for  though  it  be 
called  but  a small  number,  yet  to  me  and 
to  all  those  gentlemen,  who  were  last  year 
I of  opinion,  that  the  number  of  land-forces 
I then  voted  was  by  much  too  large,  the 
augmentation  must  appear  to  be  very  con- 
siderable, as  has  been  already  observed. 
By  the  arguments  I had  formerly  heard 
for  continuing  the  army,  and  the  argu- 
I tnents  I now  hear  for  augmenting  the 
I army,  it  appears  plain  to  me,  that  some 
gentlemen  are  of  opinion  that  an  army,  of 
at  least  18,000  men,  will  always  be  neces- 
I sary  for  the  support  of  our  government, 

. ana  consequently  must  become  a part  of 
| our  constitution  ; for  when  our  neighbours 
are  all  at  peace,  we  are  told  that  we  must 
keep  up  at  least  that  number  of  regular 
I troops,  because  our  neighbours  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  troops  elsewhere, 
and  may  therefore  make  sudden  and  unex- 
I pec  ted  invasions  upon  us ; and  when  any 
two  of  our  neighbours  are  at  war  with  one 
t another,  which  is  the  present  case,  we  are 
i told  we  must  keep  up  a numerous  Standing- 
Army,  because  our  neighbours  have  large 
Armies  in  the  field,  and  great  Fleets  at 
*ca,  which  the^-  may  turn  suddenly  against 


re.  Sir,  a very  good  opinion  of 


king  and  country  ; and  as  to  preparing  for 
our  defence,  it  is  certain,  that  half  the 
number  of  the  troops  we  now  have,  would 
be  sufficient  to  repel  any  such  invasion  that 
could  be  suddenly  brought  upon  us ; and  if 
any  design  should  be  formed  to  invade  us 
with  a great  number  of  troops,  would  not 
they  require  a great  number  of  transport- 
ships  ? could  such  a naval  armament  be 
prepared  without  our  hearing  of  it  ? and 
have  not  we  already  voted  a great  naval 
force,  with  which  we  might  easily  block 
up  our  enemies  in  their  own  harbour  ? — 
While  the  true  maxims  of  English  policy 
are  pursued,  neither  his  Majesty,  nor  any 
of  his  successors,  will  ever  have  an  occa- 
sion for  standing  armies  ; the  King  will  al- 
ways find  a security  for  his  person  and 
government  in  the  hearts  and  purses  of  his 
people ; but  if  ever  a vicious  minister  shall 
begin  to  act  upon  other  maxims,  armies 
may  then  become  necessary  to  skreen  the 
minister,  or  even  to  support  his  master ; 
and  such  a minister  may  perhaps  find  a 
corrupt  parliament,  servilely  and  slavishly 
complying  with  his  most  unreasonable  de- 
mands : this  may  support  him  for  a while, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  people  will  be  rouzed 
at  last,  and  even  that  army,  in  which  be 
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puts  liis  sole  trust,  may  probably  join 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  in  taking 
vengeance  on  the  man  who  attempted  to 
enslave  his  country. 

This  I say,  may  probably  be  the  case ; 
but  as  standing  armies  may  be  so  modelled 
and  managed,  as  to  become  proper  tools  for 
tyrannical  power,  therefore  there  is  nothing 
a free  people  ought  to  be  more  cautious  of; 
and  ns  I can  see  no  necessity  for  the  aug- 
mentation proposed,  I cannot  give  my  con- 
sent to  the  proposition.  1 do  not,  indeed, 
know  our  present  situation  ; but  whatever 
it  may  be  I must  say,  that  if,  by  the  igno- 
rance of  him  at  the  helm,  if  by  his  shilling 
the  sails  at  every  turn  of  the  wind,  our 
ship  be  brought  into  great  distress,'  and 
our  reckoning  quite  lost,  he  ought  in  jus- 
tice and  modesty  to  resign  the  helm.  A 
general  council  ought  to  be  called,  and 
every  particular  circumstance  laid  fully 
before  them,  that  they  may  from  thence 
learn  how  affairs  stand,  so  as  to-be  able 
to  judge  how  to  put  the  ship  in  a right 
course. 

Col.  Cholmondeley,  member  for  Bossi- 
hey,  spoke  next  for  the  augmentation ; 
and  then  the  question  was  put  upon  the 
amendment  proposed  by  sir  William 
Wyndbam,  which  was  carried  in  the  nega- 
tive by  262  against  162.  After  tliis,  the 
question  was  put  upon  the  first  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to  without  a division  ; 
and  then  the  following  resolution  was 
likewise  agreed  to,  That  64-7,1-29/.  1 Is.  3 d{. 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  for  defraying 
the  charge  of  17,704-  men  for  gt’iards,  gar- 
risons, and  other  his  Majesty’s  land-  forces 
in  Great  Britain,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  for 
the  year  1734. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Lord  Mor- 
peth’s Motion  for  a Bill  to  prevent  any 
Commission  Officer,  not  above  the  rank  of  a 
Colonel  of  a Regiment, from  being  removed, 
unless  by  a Court-Martial,  or  by  Address 

either  House  if  Parliament.*']  Feb.  13. 
The  Mutiny  bill  having  been  read  a second 


* “ As  this  was  understood  to  be  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  then  parliament,  the  members  in  the 
opposition  exerted  themselves  with  an  unusual 
vigour  to  give  the  nation  very  disagreeable  im- 
pressions of  the  administration.  The  remo- 
val of  the  duke  of  Bolton  and  the  lord  Cob- 
ham  from  their  regiments,  was  represented  in 
the  most  odious  colours  as  an  arbitrary  act  of 
the  minister,  who  was  resolved  to  garble  the 
army  so,  that  no  officer  in  it  should  dare  to  vote 
against  him  in  eidier  House  of  Parliament. 
They  who  knew  better,  were  sensible  that  this 
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time,  and  committed  to  a committee  of 
the  whole  House, 

Lord  Viscount  Morpeth  stood  up  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker ; Though  an  army  be,  at 
yet,  no  part  of  our  constitution,  yet  we 
find  the  parliament  has  of  lute  thought 


neither  was,  nor  could  be,  an  net  of  the  minis- 
ter ; because  his  Majesty  had  an  inherent  right 
to  dismiss  or  appoint  what  officers  of  the  army 
bethought  fit ; and  it  is  one  of  those  exercise* 
of  power  upon  which  the  safely  of  the  consti- 
tution depend.-;.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  mi- 
nisters enemies  were  absurd  enough  to  make  a 
motion  on  the  13lh  of  February,  which  tend- 
ed to  an  absolute  unhinging  of  the  constitution, 
because  it  tended  to  make  the  officers  of  the 
aruiy  independent  of  the  crow  n.”  Tindal. 

l:  It  must  be  acknowledged,  the  opposition 
were  by  this  time  irritated  into  such  personal 
animosity  against  the  minister,  that  they  re- 
solved to  oppose  all  his  measures,  whether  they 
might  or  might  not  he  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  advantage  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  indeed 
were  they  altogether  hlamculde  for  acting  on 
this  maxim,  if  their  snle  aim  was  to  remove 
from  the  confidence  and  councils  of  their  sove- 
reign, a man  whose  conduct  they  thought  pre- 
judicial to  the  interest  and  liberties  of  their 
country.  They  could  not,  however,  prevent 
the  augmentation  proposed  : but  they  resolved, 
if  the  could  uot  wholly  stop  the  career  of  the 
ministry,  to  throw  in  such  a number  of  rubs  as 
should  at  least  retard  their  progress.  The 
duke  of  Bolton  and  lord  Cobham  bad  been  de- 
prived of  the  regiments  they  commanded,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  concur  in  every  project 
of  the  administration.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  their  dismission,  that  lord  Morpeth  moved 
for  a bill  to  prevent  any  commission-officer, 
not  above  the  rank  of  a colonel,  from  being  re- 
moved, unless  by  a court  martial,  or  by  ad- 
dress of  either  house  of  parliament.  Such  an 
attack  on  the  prerogative  might  have  succeed- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  first 
Charles  ; but  at  this  juncture  could  not  fail  to 
miscarry:  yet  it  was  sustained  with  great  vi- 
gour and  address.”  Smollett. 

“ The  spirit  of  opposition  was  carried  to  such 
an  excess,  that  ike  minority  not  only  resisted 
every  measure  of  government  with  unabating 
pertinacity,  hut  brought  forwards  a question 
that  had  a direct  tendency  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  constitution  which  they  affected  so 
zealously  to  admire.  Iu  fact,  this  attempt  had 
so  direct  a tendency  to  renew  that  military  in- 
dependance,  which  in  the  last  century  had  sub- 
verted the  throne,  and  enslaved  the  people, 
that  even  those  writers  who,  iu  other  respects, . 
invariably  decry  the  Walpole  administration, 
have  not  scrupled  to  reprobate  this  proposal, 
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proper  to  keep  a much  greater  number  of 
forces  on  foot  in  this  kingdom,  than  was 
known  in  former  times.  I have  always 
been  one  of  those,  who  thought  a much 
less  number  sufficient  for  the  defence  of 
this  nation,  and  the  security  of  our  govern- 
ment ; but  a majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  have  been  of  a contrary  op  inion, 
i being  thereto  induced,  as  I believe,  some- 
times by  plots,  and  treasonable  conspira- 
cies at  home  ; and  at  other  times  by  the 
situation  of  our  affairs  abroad,  and  the 
I precarious  state  in  which  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope happened  to  be  in  at  that  time.  This 
has  been  our  unfortunate  case  for  many 
years  past,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  our 
case  for  many  years  to  come  will  not  be 
much  better,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  number  of  regular  forces,  or  perhaps 
a greater  number,  may  be  thought  neces- 
I sary  to  be  continued’  from  year  to  year ; 
therefore  I think  it  is  the  business  of  par- 
liament to  put  our  army  under  such  regu- 
lations, as  may  be  thought  proper  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  security  of  our  constitution. 

■ — It  is  certain,  a numerous  standing-army, 
intirely  under  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
or  of  any  one  man,  has  overturned  the  liber- 
ties of  most  countries,  and  must  always 
be  dangerous  to  this ; and  though  the 
I parliament  has  hitherto  thought  fit  to  con- 
sent to  the  keeping  up  the  number  we 
: have  at  present,  yet  it  is  well  known  what 
I fears  and  apprehensions  that  measure  has 
I created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ; and 

j though  it  was  supported,  with  all  the  strength 
] of  (heir  favourite  party.  The  motion  related 
. to  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Bolton  and  lord 
I Culdiam  from  their  military  commands. 

“ Lord  Morpeth,  after  the  reading  of  the 
mutiny  bill,  rose,  and  concluded  a speech  fall 
ot  trite  reflections  on  a standing  army,  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  on  the  danger  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  some  inapplicable  and  er- 
roneous allusions  to  the  constitution  of  Hol- 
land anil  Sweden,  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
l in  a bill  “ For  securing  the  constitution,  by 
, preventing  officers,  not  aboie  the  rnnk  of 
[ colonels  of  regiments,  from  being  deprived  of 
their  commissions,  otherwise  than  by  judg- 
| tnent  of  u court  martial  to  be  held  for  that  pnr- 
I pose,  or  by  address  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
J tnent.”  This  motion  was  argqed  at  great 
■ length,  and  with  uncommon  warmth;  but 
though  ancient  and  modem  , history  was  ran - 
1 racked,  and  ev^ry  topic  introduced  introduced 
which  ingenuity  could  suggest,  few  observa- 
tions worthy  of  record  were  produced.  The 
minority  were  fully  employed  in  defending 
•heir  proposition  against  theebarges  with  which 
11  was  overwhelmed  bv  the  ministerial  advo- 
cates.” C'oxe’s  Walpole. 
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therefore  it  is  become  necessary  for  us  to 
think  of  some  regulation  which  may  quiet 
them,  by  securing  our  constitution,  as  much 
as  possible,  against  the  bad  consequences 
usually  attending  the  keeping  up  of  a 
standing-army;  this  may  be  effected  in  a 
great  measure,  by  making  our  army  not 
altogether  so  dependent  upon  the  crown 
as  they  are  at  present ; for  the  less  depen- 
dent die  army  is  upon  any  one  man,  the 
less  dangerous  they  must  be  to  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country ; and  with  this  view 
it  is  that  I shall  beg  leave  to  make  a mo- 
tion, which  will,  I hope,  meet  with  general 
approbation. — There  is  one  power  now 
enjoyed  by  the  crown,  which  must  always 
be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences ; I mean,  the  arbitrary  power 
now  lodged  in  the  crown  of  removing  the 
officers  of  the  army  at  pleasure:  at  present 
the  crown,  or  rather  the  ministers  and 
favourites  of  the  crown,  may  remove  any 
officer  of  the  army,  without  any  reason  or 
cause  assigned,  nay,  even  without  so  much 
as  accusing  him  of  any  crime  or  neglect  in 
his  military  capacity ; and  this  power 
must  appear  to  every  gentleman  to  be  the 
more  dangerous,  when  we  consider  how 
many  gentlemen  of  the  army  have  seats  in 
this  House,  as  well  as  in  the  other  House 
of  parliament. — In  all  the  other  .countries 
of  Europe  which  have  any  pretences  to 
liberty,  though  there  are  perhaps  none  of 
them  that  enjoy  so  much  freedom  as  we 
do,  yet  there  are,  by  their  laws,  some  wise 
provisions  made,  with  respect  to  their  ar- 
mies : In  Holland  no  officer  can  be  broke 
but  by  sentence  of  a Court  Martial ; but 
in  Sweden,  during  the  rjign  of  their  last 
King,  they  were  so  sensible  of  the  many 
inconveniences  and  great  dangers  of  this 
absolute  power,  which  their  King  had  over 
the  army,  that  upon  his  demise,  they  made 
a law,  that  no  officer  should  thereafter  be 
removed  from  his  commission  in  the  army, 
without  the  consent  of  the  senate.  This 
must  shew  what  opinion  all  our  neighbours, 
who  have  any  regard  for  the  liberty  of 
their  country,  have  of  this  arbitrary  power 
in  the  crown ; and,  as  I hope,  there  are 
no  people  upon  the  earth  who  have  a 
greater  regard  to  the  liberty  of  their 
country,  than  the  gentlemen  who  now 
hear  me,  I shall  therefore,  without  farther 
opening  this  affair,  move.  That  leave  may 
be  given  to  bring  in  a bill  for  the  better 
securing  the  constitution,  by  preventing 
the  officers  not  above  the  rank  of  Colonels 
of  Regiments,  of  such  land-forces  as  shall 
at  any  time  be  allowed  by.  authority  of 
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parliament,  from  being  deprived  of  their 
commissions,  otherwise  than  by  judgment 
of  a court-martial  to  be  held  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  by  address  of  either  House  of 
Parliament. 

Sir  John  Ruskoul  seconded  the  motion 
thus: 

Sir ; The  noble  lord,  who  has  been 
pleased  to  make  you  the  motion,  has 
opened  it  in  so  full  and  so  clear  a manner, 
and  has  made  it  appear  to  me  so  reason- 
able, that  I cannot  help  joining  with  his 
lordship  in  it.  That  a standing  army  is 
no  part  of  our  constitution,  will  not,  I be- 
lieve, be  denied  by  any  gentleman  in  this 
House,  it  being  declared  so  by  the  mutiny- 
bill,  which  we  have  just  now  read  a second 
time ; but  yet  our  army  has  been  kept  up 
so  many  years,  and  is  fikely  to  be  kept  up 
for  so  many  years  longer,  that  it  is  high 
time  to  provide  some  antidote  for  that  evil, 
which  every  man  so  justly  apprehends. — 
By  the  mutiny-bill  it  appears,  that  no 
common  soldier  can  be  punished  or  dis- 
missed as  guilty  of  a crime,  till  he  be  first 
tried  and  found  guilty  by  the  sentence  of 
a court-martial ; that  the  officers  of  the 
army  should  be  in  a worse  situation,  that 
they  should  be  liable  to  be  removed,  as  if 
guilty,  without  any  crime  so  much  as  al- 
ledged  against  them,  or  any  trial  or  sen- 
tence, appeal's  to  me  so  inconsistent,  that 
1 am  surprized,  some  regulations  in  this  par- 
ticular has  not  been  made  long  ago.  The 
noble  lord,  who  made  this  motion,  took 
notice  that  there  were,  and,  I believe, 
always  will  be,  a great  many  officers  of 
the  army  who  have  seats  in  parliament; 
there  are  now  above  forty  who  have  seats 
in  this  House;  and  though  I have  an  opi- 
nion of  them,  and  do  not  doubt  but  that 
they  will  act'  with  as  much  integrity  as 
any  other  gentlemen  in  the  House,  yet  as 
long  as  they  are  liable  to  be  turned  out  of 
their  commissions  at  the  the  pleasure  of  a 
minister,  they  may  justly  suspect  that  the 
continuance  of  their  commissions  may  de- 
pend upon  their  behaviour  in  this  House ; 
and  therefore  it  mustbe  granted,  that  they 
are  more  liable  to  a ministerial,  or  a court- 
dependence  than  other  members  are ; for 
which  reason,  I am  sure  that  they  cannot 
disapprove  of  a proposition,  meant  chiefly 
to  set  them  on  the  same  independent  foot 
that  other  gentlemen  are  on,  with  respect 
to  their  behaviour  in  this  House:  I can- 
not indeed  apprehend,  that  a proposition 
in  itself  so  reasonable  can  meet  with  any 
opposition;  Lift  if  it  should,  I make  no 
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doubf  of  having  the  assistance  of  those 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  who  have  the 
honour  to  be  members  of  this  House,  m 
support  of  a proposition  designed  for  their 
security,  as  well  as  for  securing  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country ; I am  only  afraid 
lest  modesty  may  make  some  of  them  with- 
draw : TbisI  shall  be  sorry  for;  but  I hope 
none  of  them  will  shew  so  much  self-denial 
as  to  oppose  the  motion,  only  because  it  is 
for  their  private  interest  to  agree  to  it.  I 
shall  not  upon  this  occasion  give  the  House 
any  farther  trouble;  the  regulation  pro- 
posed is  so  apparently  reasonable  and  ne- 
cessary, that  1 do  not  think  it  requires 
much  to  be  said,  either  to  explain  or  en- 
force it ; and  if  any  objections  should  be 
started,  I hope  other  gentlemen  will  take 
care  to  remove  them,  therefore  I shall  only 
second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Clutterbuck  stood  up,  and  opposed 
the  motion: 

Sir:  Notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said  by  the  noble  lord  who  made  the 
motion,  and  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  seconded  it,  Icannot  give  my  concur- 
rence. The  noble  lord  set  out  with  saying, 
that  a standing-army  is  no  part  of  our  con- 
stitution; God  forbid  it  should  ever  be- 
come so  : But  is  certain,  that  the  parlia- 
ment may  sometimes  find  it  necessaiy  to 
keep  up  a standing-army  from  year  to  year, 
for  the  support  and  defence  of  our  con- 
stitution ; and  for  this  purpose  it  is,  that 
the  parliament  has  of  late  years  consented 
to  the  keeping  up  of  the  army,  which 
some  gentlemen  in  this  House  have,  in- 
deed thought  to  consist  of  too  great  a 
number ; but  I do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  heard  it  so  much  as  insinuated,  that 
we  ought  not  to  have  any  regular  forces 
at  all  in  the  country.  The  constitution  of 
this  country  is  the  best  I know,  or  ever 
heard  of;  and  therefore  I shall  always 
think,  that  ail  that  is  incumbent  upon  us,  I 
is  to  preserve  and  hand  it  down,  as  it  is 
now,  to  those  that  shall-come  after  us ; but 
if  there  were  any  flaw  in  our  constitution,! 
am  sure  the  proposition  now  made  to  us, 
would  be  so  far  from  mending,  that  it 
would  intirely  sap  and  undermine  it.  It 
has  always  been  the  undoubted  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  to  make  and  remove 
the  officers  of  the  army  at  pleasure ; this 
is  a part  of  our  constitution,  and  to  in- 
vade the  prerogative,  or  wantonly  to  rob 
the  crown  of  any  part  of  it,  is  certainly  an 
invasion  of  our  constitution,  which  people 
ou^bt  to  ^>e  extremely,  cautious  of;  for  » 
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we  once  begin  to  make  alterations  or  in- 
novations in  oar  constitution,  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  to  tell  where  it  will  end,  or  how 
far  we  may  go : If  we  once  begin,  we  may 
be  carried  such  lengths  as  may  intirely 
subvert  that  constitution,  which  has  ren- 
dered this  nation  so  rich  and  so  powerful, 
and  which  makes  us  at  present  the  hap- 
piest people  upon  earth.  While  the  army 
continues  in  its  present  condition,  while 
the  officers  depend  upon  the  king  for  their 
commissions,  and  the  whole  army  upon 
the  parliament  for  its  continuance  and 
pay,  our  constitution  cannot  be  subverted 
by  our  army,  nor  can  we  be  in  any  danger 
from  any  number  of  regular  forces  so  kept 
op ; but  if  this  proposition  should  take 
place,  it  would  make  the  army  really  dan- 
gerous to  our  constitution ; the  army 
would  then  become  both  independent  of 
king  and  parliament,  and  might  soon  make 
themselves  masters  of  both.  There  are 
many  crimes  an  officer  may  bg  guilty  of, 
which  might  givegood  and  sufficientreason 
to  his  Majesty  to  remove  him,  and  yet 
those  crimes  may  be  such  as  cannot  pro- 
perly be  tried  by  a court-martial ; for  ex- 
ample, disaffection:  I-Iis  Majesty  and  all 
mankind  may  be  frilly  convinced  of  the 
disaffection  of  an  officer,  though  it  may 
be  impossible  to  prove  that  disaffection  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a court-martial  ; and 
yet  the  disaffection  may  be  so  flagrant, 
and  so  ready  to  break  forth  in  some  trea- 
sonable act,  that  the  safety  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  very  being  of  our  constitution, 
may  depend  upon  the  immediate  removal 
of  that  officer ; and  as  this  proposition, 
should  it  pass  into  a Jaw,  would  make 
such  officers  the  more  bold  and  enterpris- 
ing, the  consequence  of  their  disaffection, 
which  could  not  then  be  immediately  pre- 
vented, would  be  the  more  to  be  dreaded. 
The  nbble  lord  mentioned  to  us  the  case 
of  some  of  our  neighbouring  countries, 
but  I must  think,  that  when  we  see  other 
people  more  happy  or  more  free  than  our- 
selves, it  is  then  time  enough  for  us  to  fly 
to  other  countries  to  seek  examples  for  our 
imitation : And  as  to  the  case  of  Holland, 

I cannot  say  I have  lately  considered  that 
constitution,  therefore  1 speak  with  un- 
certainty : but  I believe  that  as  to  their 
army  their  stadtholder  has  the  same  power 
that  our  king  has;  he  may,  I believe,  re- 
move the  officers  of  the  army  at  pleasure, 
and  for  us  to  take  from  his  Majesty  that 
Power,  which  all  his  royal  predecessors 
nave  enjoyed,  which  even  the  states  of 
Holland  have  trusted  their  supreme  ma- 
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gistrate  with,  would,  in  my  opinion,  appear 
very  strange,  especially  since  it  must  be 
granted,  that  his  Majesty  has  never  once 
made  an  ill  use  of  that  power,  or  done  any 
thing  to  deserve  its  being  taken  from  him. 
In  short,  I take  this  proposition  to  be  a 
mostdongerous  innovation,  if  notathorough 
alteration  of  our  constitution ; therefore 
I cannot  consent  to  it. 

Mr.  Sandgs  said : 

Sir ; I am  very  much  surprized  to  hear 
the  honourable  gentleman,  who  spoke 
last,  say,  that  this  proposition  would  sap 
and  undermine  cur  constitution  ; for  if  a 
standing-army  be  no  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion, as  he  himself  was  pleased  to  admit, 
how  can  it  be  possible  that  any  regulation 
with  respect  to  our  army,  can  sap  and  un- 
dermine, or  indeed  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
our  constitution  ? It  is  certain,  that  our 
army  is  not  as  vet  any  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion ; but  if  a standing-army  be  continued 
for  anytime  to  come,  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing it  is  at  present,  some  future  ambitious 
king,  or  criminal  prime-minister  may  model 
it  so  as  to  make  it  not  only  a part,  but 
under  them,  the  whole  of  our  constitution. 
The  officers  of  the  army  and  other  depen- 
dents upon  the  crown,  may  at  last  become 
so  numerous  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
that  they  may  come  to  be  almost  the  only 

E eraons  to  meet  here,  in  order  to  make 
in's  and  impose  taxes,  and  then  to  send 
their  orders  to  their  inferior  officers  and 
substitutes,  to  execute  those  laws,  and  levy 
those  taxes  ; and  all  this  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  ambitiqus  prince  or  wicked  mi- 
nister, who  may  make  a blind  submission 
to  the  most  arbitrary  commands,  the  only 
tenure  by  which  they  are  to  bold  tlieir 
commissions,  or  even  their  seats  in  parlia- 
ment ; in  such  case  I would  gladly  know 
where  we  could  find  the  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  of  England,  or  any 
other  constitution,  but  that  of  our  King, 
his  ministers,  and  his  army. 

The  prerogative  of  the  crown,  this  power 
which  our  kings  are  said  always  to  have 
enjoyed,  and  which  gentlemen  are  so  much 
afraid  of  the  crown’s  being  robbed  of,  is 
but  a very  new  prerogative  ; for  a stand- 
ing-army is  so  far  from  being  a part  of  our 
constitution,  that  until  of  late  years  there 
never  was  any  such  thing  known  in  this 
nation  ; until  the  revolution  we  never  had 
any  such  thing  as  a regular  standing  army ; 
the  army  that  was  raised  at  that  time,  was 
raised  to  defend  our  liberties  and  proper- 
ties, mid  to  assist  a prince  who  came  to 
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rescue  us  from  slavery ; as  soon  as  the 
danger -was  over,  it  was  always  understood 
that  the  array  was  to  be  disbanded,  but  the 
two  heavy  wars  we  were  successively  en- 
gaged in,  made  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
standing  army  during  the  reigns  of  that 
prince  and  his  successor ; and  ever  since 
that  time  there  have  always  been,  I do 
not  know  how,  some  pretences  found  to 
keep  up  a numerous  standing-army,  even 
in  times  of  the  most  profound  peace  ; so 
. that  we  seem  now  so  firmly  saddled  with 
it,  that  I am  afraid  few  gentlemep  in  this 
House  will  live  to  see  our  present  army, 
or  any  part  of  them,  reduced.  Before 
the  revolution,  those  armies,  by  which  we 
always  so  bravely  defended  ourselves, 
those  armies,  which  made  us  a terror  to 
our  enemies,  were  armies  raised  among  the 
people,  upon  the  approach  of  danger ; and 
as  soon  as  that  danger  was  over,  as  soon 
as  peace  returned,  the  army  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  soldiers  returned  to  their 
usual  labour  and  industry ; in  those 
days  it  is  well  known  that  our  mili- 
tary force  did  not  intirely  depend  upon 
our  kings.  The  King,  indeed,  had  the 
chief  command,  but  most  of  the  other  com- 
manders weresuch  as  were  chosen  by  their 
respective  counties,  or  such  as  held  their 
commands  by  their  tenures,  and  could  not 
be  removed  from 
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being  legally  found  guilty  of  a crime,  no 
more  than  they  could  have  been  removed 
from  their  tree-holds : Therefore,  when 
gentlemen  talk  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  which  they  soy  is  to  be  invaded  by 
this  proposition,  they  must  be  understood 
to  mean  only  that  prerogative,  which  has 
grown  up  since  the  revolution.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  has 
always  been  a very  growitig  part  of  our 
constitution,  and  for  this  reason  our  ances- 
tors have  often  been  obliged  to  clip  and 
pare  it,  otherwise  all  the  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  would  long  ago  have 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  prerogative ; 
and,  1 believe,  it  will  be  granted,  that  the 
prerogative,  even  within  these  last  30  or  40 
years,  has  grown  pretty  considerably.  I 
believe  every  gentleman  will  admit,  the 
power  of  the  crown  is  now  infinitely  greater 
than  it  was  for  some  years  after  the  revo- 
lution ; and  I wish  that  those,  who  now 
seem  so  tender  of  invading  what  they  call 
the  prerogative,  would,  upon  other  occa- 
sions, appear  as  tender  of  invading  the  li- 
berties of  the  people : this  ought  to  be  the 
principal  care  of  every  member  of  this 
House ; the  crown  stands  in  no  need  of  I 


any  advocates  here,  because  by  our  con- 
stitution, the  crown  may  put  a stop  to  any 
incroachment  upon  the  prerogative,  when 
the  incroachment  is  such  as  may  not  be 
thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties.  The  gentleman  talked  of 
innovations  and  alterations  in  the  constitu- 
tion, as  of  something  new  and  terrible  ; I 
do  not  know  what  that  gentleman  may 
mean  by  innovations  and  alterations  ; but 
I am  sure  our  'constitution  has  seasonably 
met  with  many  amendments.  Do  we  not 
know,  that  formerly  the  crown  not  only 
named,  but  could  remove  the  judges,  at 
pleasure  ; and  this  arbitrary  power  of  re- 
moving, with  respect  to  the  judges,  was  for- 
merly a part  of  the  prerogative  ; but  as 
great  inconveniences  were  felt  from  the  use 
that  had  been  made  of  this  power,  it  was 
taken  from  the  crown;  andthejudges,  when 
once  named  by  tlie  crown,  were  by  law  made 
judges  for  life.  Tlu's  law,  when  first,  made, 
was  certainly  intended  to  make  them  judges 
for  their  own  lives ; but  even  this  part  of 
the  prerogative  has  begun  again  to  grow ; 
and  those  very  gentlemen,  the  judges  them- 
selves, have  been  prevailed  on  to  find  out 
I do  not  know  what  quirks  and  evasions, 
whereby  they  seem  now  to  have  fixed  their 
right  for  the  life  of  another  person  only. 
However,  even  as  it  stands  now,  the  pre- 
rogative has  thereby  been  diminished,  and 
whether  this  was  called  an  invasion,  an 
innovation,  or  an  alteration,  I do  not  know, 
but  I am  very  sure,  it  was  a very  neces- 
sary amendment,  which  has  produced  no 
inconveniences,  nor  any  way  injured  our 
constitution ; and  why  doing  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  the  officers  of  the 
army,  should  give  such  a terrible  alarm  to 
some  gentlemen,  as  if  our  constitution  was 
thereby  to  be  sapped  and  undermined,  I 
cannot  comprehend.  I agree  with  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  that  our  constitution, 
to  take  it  in  the  general,  is  as  good,  if  not 
better  than  that  of  any  of  our  neighbour- 
ing countries,  yet  in  some  particulars 
some  of  them  may  have  the  advantage  of 
us,  and  in  these  we  ought  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  take  example  from  them,  and 
from  thence  endeavour  to  improve  our 
own : For  political  constitutions,  even  of 
the  best  sort,  are  like  the  constitutions  of 
human  bodies,  apt  to  languish  and  decay, 
and  often  stand  in  need  of  restoratives ; 
even  our  own  constitution,  good  as  it  is, 
wants  every  now  and  then  to  be  polished 
and  restored  to  its  primitive  lustre,  and 
particularly  that  growing  part,  the  prero- 
gative, ou^ht  sometimes  to  have  its  cum-. 
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bersonie  branches  lopped  oft',  otherwise  it 
may  become  too  heavy  for  the  principal 
stock : This  is  what  our  ancestors  have 
often  done,  and  this  is  what  I think  we 
may  in  the  present  case  do,  without  the 
least  danger.  The  honourable  gentleman 
took  notice  of  the  trials  by  courts-martial, 
and  said,  that  there  were  many  things  an 
officer  might  be  guilty  of,  for  which  he 
ought  to  be  removed,  and  which,  neverthe- 
less, could  not  be  properly  tried,  or,  at 
least,  not  fully  proved  before  a court- 
martial  ; and  he  mentioned  particularly 
the  case  of  disaffection : I cannot  grant 
that  this  is  a case  which  can  often  happen; 
but  allowing  that  it  might,  it  is  fully  pro- 
vided against  by  the  motion  which  the 
noble  lord  hath  been  pleased  to  make : 
Does  not  the  parliament  sit  every  year  l 
And,  in  case  of  an  officer’s  being  noto- 
riously disaffected,  is  it  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  the  parliament  would  address  his  Ma- 
jesty to  remove  such  an  officer  from  all 
command  in  the  army  ? And  there  could 
be  no  danger  from  the  delay,  because  his 
Majesty  could,  in  the  mean  time,  suspend 
him,  or  even  lay  him  under  an  arrest,  if  it 
should  be  thought  necessary. 

Colonel  Bladen  spoke  as  follows : 

Sir ; I can  by  no  means  give  ray  assent 
to  the  proposition  now  before  us,  as  it 
tends  to  the  taking  from  the  crown  a pre- 
rogative, which,  not  only  by  our  constitu- 
tion, belongs  to  the  crown,  but  has,  by  ex- 
ress  acts  of  parliament  been  declared  to 
e solely  in  the  crown;  for  a proof  of 
which,  I shall  only  desire  the  two  militia- 
acts  passed  in  the  13th  and  14-th  years  of 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  to  be  read. 
[Here  the  Clerk  of  the  House  read  those 
Acts.]  Whatever  gentlemen  may  say 
about  our  constitution,  it  appears  by  these 
acts,  that  the  sense  of  parliament  then 
was,  that  the  supreme  government  of 
the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and 
land  then  was,  and  ever  was  the  King’s  un- 
doubted right ; and  that  the  King  might, 
at  pleasure,  commissionate  or  displace  the 
officers  of  the  militia;  and  therefore  I 
must  think,  that  if  ever  our  militia-force 
was  under  any  other  regulation,  it  was 
either  a regulation  which  was  not  accord- 
ing to  our  constitution,  or  it  was  a regula- 
tion which  was  found  to  be  so  inconve- 
nient, that  it  was  very  soon  altered. 
Gentlemen  may  indeed  say,  that  these  acts 
concern  only  the  militia,  and  have  no  re- 
lation to  our  standing  army;  but  as  our 
“ulitia  was  found  to  be  of  little  or  no  use 
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after  our  neighbours  began  all  to  keep  up 
regular  standing  armies ; therefore  we  were 
obliged  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  our 
militia,  a regular  standing  army ; and  con- 
sequendy,  the  same  power  over  that 
standing  army  and  the  officers  of  that 
army,  must  be  supposed  to  be  vested,  by 
these  acts,  in  the  King,  as  he  is  thereby 
declared  to  have  had  over  the  militia  and 
the  officers  of  the  militia;  and  now  to  at- 
tempt to  take  away  that  prerogative,  when 
I am  sure  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  wrong 
use  has  lately  been  made  of  it,  appears  to 
me  very  extraordinary. — I have  heard, 
that  some  gendemen  are  so  much  out  of 
humour  with  our  present  government, 
and  so  tired  of  our  present  happy  estab- 
lishment, that  they  would  do  almost 
any  thing  to  get  rid  of  it;  they  would, 
for  that  end,  even  agree  to  the  making 
a thorough  change  in  our  coustitudon, 
by  forming  it  into  a commonwealth ; I 
could  never  indeed  believe  that  there  was 
any  truth  in  these  reports ; I could  not 
believe  that  there  could  be  such  a mad- 
man in  this  nation : But  should  this 
motion  take  place,  if  I could  so  much  as 
believe  drat  gendemen  were  really  serious 
in  the  motion  they  have  made,  I would  no 
longer  look  upon  such  reports  as  chimeri- 
cal ; for  I never  heard  of  any  motion  made 
in  parliament,  which  tended  so  directly 
towards  establishing  a commonwealth,  as 
the  present  does,  except  some  of  those 
famous  motions  which  were  made  hi  the 
years  forty  and  forty-one  ; and  I am  per- 
suaded, it  this  motion  should  take  place, 
it  will  produce  the  same  consequences. — 
What ! to  create  an  army  for  life,  an  army 
independent  of  the  King,  sure  gentlemen 
are  not  in  earnest,  or  they  must  have  for- 
got the  confusions,  and  die  fatal  ellects 
which  were  formerly  produced  in  diis  na- 
tion by  such  an  army.  I thank  God,  I am 
none  of  those  who  are  tired  of  our  present 
happy  establishment : I think  we  enjoy 
our  liberties  in  their  full  extent,  and  I . 
shall  never  give  my  consent  to  a proposi- 
tion, which  would  put  it  out  of  the  King’s 
power  to  remove  any,  even  of  those  offi- 
cers who  are  appointed  to  guard  his  royal 
person,  without  the  conseut  of  the  other 
officers : It  would  be  found  to  be  a difficult 
matter  to  prevail  with  a court  martial  to 
punish  or  break  an  officer,  perhaps,  for  a 
crime  which  every  one  of  that  court  mar- 
tial was  himself  guilty  of.  If  the  gentle- 
men of  the  army  should  once  be  made  to 
depend  only  upon  one  another,  they  would 
soon  be  made  sensible  of  their  own  power. 
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and  we  do  not  know  what  use  they  might 
be  tempted  to  make  of  it.  In  short,  Sir, 
the  proposition,  in  my  opinion,  tends  to 
nothing  but  confusion  ; and  therefore  I 
am  heartily  against  it. 

Sir  Thomas  Robinson  spoke  next  against 
the  motion  as  follows : 

Sir ; I cannot  help  expressing  my  sur- 
prise at  a proposition  of  this  nature ; for 
though  it  has  been  talked  of  without  doors 
for  some  time  past,  yet  I never  could  ’till 
.yesterday  believe  that  it  would  actually 
have  been  introduced  here;  because  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  founded  on  a suppo- 
sition, that  the  same  number  of  forces  we 
now  maintain,  is  for  ever  to  be  entailed  on 
our  posterity. — Had  a proposition  of  this 
nature  come  hither  from  another  quarter, 
founded  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  army,  it 
would  have  been  thought  highly  unrea- 
sonable ; and  if  a regulation  thus  founded, 
should  pass  this  House,  it  may  be  made 
use  of  hereafter  as  an  argument  to  con- 
tinue the  army,  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  for  it ; and  may  be  employed 
as  a means  to  interweave  the  civil  with  the 
military  power,  and  to  make  a military 
establishment  a part  of  our  Constitution. — 
As  this  question  has  been  stated,  the 
power  of  the  king  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  seem  to  interfere,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  speak  in  favour  of 
the  one,  without  being  liable  to  be  repre- 
sented as  having  a design  to  depress  the 
other ; but  as  the  excellency  of  our  Con- 
stitution consists  in  preserving  a just  tem- 
perament between  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  the  right  balancing  the 
power  allotted  to  each,  we  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  diminish  the  power  of  either  of 
these  three  in  any  instance,  unless  by  the 
exercise  of  power  in  that  particular  case  it 
be  found,  that  that  branch  of  our  legis- 
lature is  armed  with  a strength  dispropor- 
tionable  to  the  other  two ; and  therefore, 
before  we  concur  in  taking  away  from  the 
crown  the  prerogative  of  displacing  offi- 
cers, it  ought  first  to  be  very  dearly  de- 
monstrated, tliat  the  influence  the  king 
lias  at  present  over  the  army,  is  greater 
than  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  his 
person  and  government,  or  greater  than  is 
consistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
and  this  I take  to  be  the  very  point  in  ques- 
tion— The  very  point  now  in  debate  seems 
to  be,  Y\  hether  the  lopping  off  so  great  a 
branch  of  prerogative  from  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  to  the  army,  will  not  disarm 
the  crown  of  a power  necessary  to  keep 
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the  army  firm  and  steady  to  our  present 
establishment  ? and  whether  by  trusting  it 
m the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  we  may  throw 
a greater  degree  of  independent  strength 
into  die  army  itself,  than  it  ought  to  have, 
a mudi  greater  thau  has  hitherto  been 
thought  eidier  fit  or  prudent  to  intrust  it 
with? — Upon  this  occasion,  1 cannot  help 
reminding  gentlemen,  what  fatal  conse- 
quences attended  that  law  made  in  the 
year  1641,  whereby  it  was  put  out  of  the 
power  of  the  king  to  dissolve  or  prorogue 
the  parliament  without  their  own  consent ; 
if  breaking  the  balance  of  any  of  the  diree 
powers  in  die  legislature,  if  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  assuming  to  themselves  an 
independency  not  lawfully  vested  in  them 
by  our  constitution,  was  attended  with  so 
many  evils,  what  may  we  not  dread,  should 
we  see  the  officers  of  ah  army  not  remove- 
able, but  by  their  own  consent  ? The  his- 
tory of  the  last  century  fully  shews  us, 
what  various  scenes  of  confusion  succeeded 
the  fatal ‘statute  I have  just  mentioned,  and 
every  one’s  dioughts  may  suggest  to  him, 
what  must  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
tiiis,  should  it  succeed. — If  gentlemen  will 
only  recollect  a litde  the  Roman  history, 
they  will  find,  that  whenever  military  go- 
vernments of  provinces  were  given  for  life, 
or  for  a certain  term  of  years  only,  or  even 
when  the  army  got  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing their  own  officers,  the  sovereign  power 
came  soon  after  to  be  lodged  in  the  army 
itself,  and  proved  fatal  to  those  very  per- 
sons who  had  acquiesced  under  these  ill- 
judged  concessions ; and  I am  afraid,  if  a 
power  should  be  given  our  army,  that  no 
officer  shall  be  put  out,  but  by  the  judg- 
ment and  consent  of  the  other  officers,  the 
next  natural  step  for  them  to  take  will  be, 
tliat  none  shall  be  put  in  or  preferred,  who 
have  not  their  recommendation;  for  ar- 
mies are  of  such  a nature,  that  they  either 
must  obey,  or  will  soon  command.  Num- 
berless examples  might  be  produced  in’ 
support  of  what  I have  said,  both  from  an- 
cient and  modem  history;  but  I shall  not 
now  enumerate  particulars,  with  which 
many  other  gentlemen  may  be  better  ac- 
quainted than  I am. — Ana  that  this  has 
been  the  received  opinion  of  our  ancestors, 
since  monarchy  was  known  in  this  island, 
becomes  evident  by  reflecting,  that  in  all 
the  struggles  they  had  with  the  crown  for 
liberty ; nay,  even  at  the  time  of  the  late 
revolution,  when  every  thing  was  thought 
of  by  the  patriots  of  those  days,  for  lessen- 
ing the  royal  prerogative,  so  far  as  was 
judged  necessary  for,  or  consistent  with 
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the  preservation  of  our  constitution,  I do  the  army  exists,  are  to  depend  on  the 
not  remember  to  have  read  or  heard,  that  king  for  their  commissions,  otherwise 
there  was  ever  a mention  made  of  any  how  could  he  depend  on  their  fidelity  or 
project  of  this  nature ; and  it  is  most  cer-  behaviour,  should  they  be  called  forth  to 
tain,  that  if  such  a project  had  been  in  action ; for  an  officer  may  be  guilty  of 
force  50  years  ago,  our  business  in  this  several  crimes  which  cannot  be  properly 
I louse  would  now  liave  been  rather  to  laid  before  a court-martial,  particularly 
have  registered  the  edicts  prescribed  to  us  disaffection,  of  which,  though  there  be 
by  the  army,  than  to  have  debated  any  proof  sufficient  to  make  it  indisputable,  yet 
thing  that  might  affect  a body  of  men  made  the  proof  may  be  of  such  a nature,  as  not 
• so  formidable  by  their  independency. — l|  to  be  proper  to  be  laid  before  a court  mar- 
would  ask  the  gentlemen,  who  are  for  this  tial,  or  perhaps  canuot  be  laid  in  such  a 
proposition,  one  plain  question,  Whether  manner,  as  to  make  it  have  its  just  weight 
it  be  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  either  with  officers  sitting  in  judgment  on  one 
the  military  power  must  be  dependent  on  of  their  own  fraternity, 
the  civil  power,  or  the  civil  upon  the  mili-  Though,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  our 
tary  i If  fr  om  the  nature  of  things  one  be  army,  as  it  receives  its  annual  support 
necessary,  the  option  cannot  be  difficult  to  and  existence  from  the  parliament,  may 
niake.  Surely,  gentlemen  upon  this  oc-  be  called  a state-army,  a denomination 
casion,  do  not  recollect  the  fate  of  their  an  honourable  gentleman  has  much  in- 
predecessors in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen-  sistod  on,  yet,  I think,  the  conclusions 
tury,  when  the  parliament,  by  granting  he  has  drawn  from  thence  are  very  ill 
such  concessions  to  the  army,  made  the  grounded  : for  a state-army,  as  such,  does 
army  soon  hold  them  in  contempt,  who  not  in  the  least  imply  a necessity  of 
hud  thus  made  the  military  power  inde-  the  officers  holding  their  employments 
pendent  of  the  civil  magistrate  ; I say,  I for  life ; on  the  contrary,  it  seems  ne- 
uiust  take  it  for  granted,  that  this  part  of  eessary  in  all  armies,  they  should  be  su- 
| our  history  is  intirely  forgot,  when  I see  a b ordinate  to  some  other  power,  that  they 
question  moved  in  this  House,  tending  to  may  not  defeat  the  purpose  for  which 
I give  tlie  army  that  independency  of  the  they  are  maintained ; for  if  they  should  be 
state,  which  has  formerly  made,  and  in  thus  made  dependent  only  on  themselves, 
process  of  time,  must  again  make  parlia-  and  independent -of  the  three  other  powers 
ments  useless  ; for  1 look  upon  mankind  of  the  legislature,  it  will,  in  my  opinion, 
in  general  ns  pretty  near  upon  a level,  in  he  laying  the  foundation  of  a fourth  power, 
all  ages,  very  strong  temptations  will  too  a military  one,  which  may,  in  process  of 
often  get  the  better  of  the  Very  best  in-  time,  render  useless  the  other  thfee. 

I tention,  and  like  causes  will  always  pro-  This  leads  me  to  consider,  in  whom  the 
duce  like  effects.  advocates  for  this  question  propose  to 

In  ray  opinion,  the  great  danger  to  be  lodge  this  power,  this  important  branch 
guarded  against  in  all  armies  is,  any  step  of  the  prerogative,  which  is  to  be  lopped 
I that  tends  to  raise  them  to  a state  of  off  from  the  crown,  if  this  military 
independency  ; and  therefore  by  the  wis-  scheme  succeeds  : as  the  prerogative  of 
dom  of  the  legislature,  our  army  is  so  the  crown  is  to  be  diminished,  one 
wisely  constituted,  as  not  only  to  be  de-  would  naturally  imagine  the  power  of 
pendent  on  the  annual  votes  of  this  House  the  people  was  intended  to  be  increased  ; 
for  its  subsistence  and  continuance,  but  but  this  is  not  to  be  the  case,  it  is  to  be 
also  as  to  the  number  it  shall  consist  transferred  from  the  crown,  not  to  the 
of:  then  as  to  the  nomination  of  the  people,  but  to  the  army,  and  lodged  solely 
officers,  it  has  always  been  lodged  in  the  with  the  officers  themselves,  who,  from 
crown,  as  it  is  highly  proper  it  should,  that  moment,  will  be  independent  of  the 
they  have  always  been  left  dependent  on  crown,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  of  all  other 
the  king,  whose  person  they  are  obliged  authority ; for  one  ol  the  great  restraints 
to  defend,  whose  government  they  are  in-  upon  the  army  is  tliis  very  prerogative, 
tended  to  support  which  the  king  has  of  displacing  officers 

1 hus  is  our  army  necessarily  depen-  who  may  be  suspected  of  bad  intentions  : 

! dent  in  a double  capacity,  the  whole  is  give  this  privilege  to  the  officers  them- 
| dependent  on  this  House  for  its  very  ex-  selves  only,  and  what  security  shall  we 

Iialence,  which  may  be  put  an  end  to  then  have  for  their  future  behaviour  ? In 
whenever  any  danger  comes  to  be  ap-  short,  we  shall  then  have  raised  a power  in 
prehended  from  it;  but  the  officers,  while  support  of  the  present  establishment,  with- 
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out  having  provided  a security  against  its 
attempting  to  overturn  that  very  establish- 
ment ; for  thus,  by  removing  this  neces- 
sary check  upon  the  army,  a distant  time 
may  come,  when  the  nation,  with  reason, 
may  be  jealous  of  an  army,  in  whose  hands 
we  shall  have  put  a power  sufficient,  to 
enable  them  to  get  the  better  both  of  king 
and  parliament,  and  to  set  up  a new  con- 
stitution of  their  own  ; whereas,  while  the 
army  continues  in  the  state  it  is  at  present, 
there  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  it,  even  should  it  have  the  rashness 
to  attempt  any  thing  against  either. 

It  has  been  urged  by  an  honourable 
gentleman  under  the  gallery,  that,  as  the 
judges  hold  their  employments  for  life,  we 
onght  to  convey  the  same  privileges  to 
the  officers  of  the  army : in  my  opinion, 
this  is  reasoning  upon  a very  wrong  foun- 
dation, for,  I think,  no  just  parallel  can  be 
drawn  betwixt  civil  and  military  officers  in 
general,  but  certainly  there  is  the  widest 
difference  between  those  who  act  in  a ju- 
dicial, and  those  who  act  in  a military 
capacity ; for  the  same  state  of  indepen- 
dence necessary  to  leave  the  judge  un- 
biassed in  pronouncing  judgment,  would 
tend  to  disengage  the  soldier  from  that 
interest,  to  which  he  ought  solely,  and  in 
contradistinction  to  all  others,  to  be 
thoroughly  attached : a judge  should  be 
left  free  and  unbiassed,  that  he  may  speak 
what  the  law  speaks,  and  distribute  justice 
impartially  to  all  parties;  but  the  very 
nature  of  the  army  requires  the  strictest 
subordination  in  the  officers,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  discipline;  the  soldier 
must  be  dependent,  and  must  act  in  sub- 
jection to  the  lawful  commands  of  those, 
by  whom  he  is  maintained ; nor  can  any 
qualification  make  amends  for  his  failure 
in  this  particular. 

There  is  besides  a particular  circum- 
stance, which  makes  it  impossible  to  draw 
any  just  parallel  between  the  judges  and 
the  officers  of  the  army ; the  judges  not 
only  determine  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject, but  they  are  likewise  to  determine  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people ; if  any 
question  arises  between  the  king  and  a 
subject,  they  are  to  determine  the  point  in 
dispute,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
thej’  should  be  made  as  independent  as 
possible  upon  either  of  the  parties ; but  no 
such  power  was  ever  yet  lodged  in  the 
officers  of  the  army,  ana  it  is  to  be  hoped 
never  will ; for  though  I have  so  great  an 
opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  service,  that  I think  any  power 
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may  be  safely  lodged  in  their  hands,  yet 
I believe,  they  neither  desire  such  a 
power,  nor  would  they  consent  to  the 
giving  of  any  such  to  their  successors. 

But  the  proposition  now  made  to  u* 
woqld  render  the  officers  of  the  army  still 
more  independent,  both  upon  our  king  and 
government,  than  the  judges  are  at  pre- 
sent : if  a judge  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  or 
of  any  neglect  of  duty  in  the  execution  of 
his  office,  he  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  other 
judges  only,  he  is  to  be  tried  by  a jury,  he 
is  to  have  an  open  and  a fair  trial  in  West- 
minster-hall,  as  the  rest  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects have ; and  it'  it  were  otherwise,  if  a 
judge  for  any  misbehaviour,  were  to  be 
tried  in  a private  way  by  his  brother-judge* 
only,  I should  think  both  our  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties  in  greater  danger  from 
them  under  such  a regulation,  than  if  they 
were  still  dependent  on  the  crown  for  the 
continuance  of  their  commissions ; and  it 
must  be  granted,  that  this  last  would  he 
the  case  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  if  this 
proposition  should  take  place ; for  they 
could  be  tried  by  none,  they  could  be  pu- 
nished by  none  but  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently they  would  have  no  dependence 
but  upon  one  another ; and  without  any 
derogation  to  the  characters  of  those,  who 
are  now  so  worthily  at  the  head  of  the  law, 
or  to  those  who  command  in  the  array,  I 
believe  every  person  will  allow,  that  the 
fear  of  punishment,  and  the  hopes  of  reward, 
are  equally  necessary  to  keep  most  men  to 
their  duty,  and  of  course  to  make  them  use- 
ful to  society. 

As  another  reason  in  support  of  this 
proposition,  an  honourable  gentleman  lias 
recommended  the  wisdom  of  the  Swedes  to 
our  imitation,  who,  he  says,  have  intro- 
duced this  very  regulation  in  their  army ; 
but  give  me  leave  to  observe,  in  answer  to 
this,  it  is  so  very  late  a practice  among 
them,  that  they  cannot  yet  be  proper 
judges,  how  far  it  will  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  introduced. 

To  be  sure  it  is  very  commendable  in 
those  who  have  spoke  for  this  question ; 
nay,  it  is  the  duty  every  man  owes  his 
country,  to  observe  the  methods  of  govern- 
ment used  in  other  states,  and  adopt  that 
which  is  founded  on  wisdom  and  true  policy 
into  their  own ; but  in  all  attempts  of  this 
kind,  a strict  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
particular  turn  of  our  own  Constitution ; 
for  what  may  be  a necessary  step  in  one 
state,  may  prove  to  be  the  destruction  of 
another ; and  therefore,  most  certainly,  th# 
bare  example  of  the  Swedes  ought  not  »# 
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influence  u*  to  take  so  extraordinary  a re- 
solution, unless  the  nature  of  our  Constitu- 
tion would  justify  it : if  gentlemen  reason 
only  from  the  example  of  the  Swedes,  they 
m^y  with  the  same  justice  plead  for  a far- 
ther introduction  of  their  laws ; and  as  all 
foreign  affairs  are  transacted  by  their  Se- 
nate, they  may  on  the  same  account  ex- 
pect, that  the  management  of  all  our  fo- 
reign negociations  ought  to  be  submitted 
solely  to  the  direction  of  this  House ; they 
may  likewise  pretend  to  transplant  other 
customs, prevalent  in  the  senateof  Sweden, 
into  our  Parliament,  which  would  quite 
alter  the  present  form  of  our  Constitution, 
and  introduce  a new  species  of  government 
into  this  kingdom ; for  it  is  certain,  that  a 
king  of  Sweden  has  now  hardly  the  power 
of  a stadtholder  of  Holland,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  officers  of  the  army ; none 
of  whom  he  can  even  create  or  promote, 
without  the  consent  of  the  senate ; their 
government  at  present  is,  indeed,  little 
more  than  a commonwealth,  so  that  few 
things  can  be  drawn  from  their  practice, 
as  an  example  fit  for  us  to  follow. 

Before  I conclude,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to 
remind  gentlemen,  that  our  histories  suf- 
ficiently teach  us  this  truth,  that  our  liber- 
ties and  constitution  are  never  in  greater 
danger,  than  when  any  one  of  the  brandies 
of  our  legislature  grasps  at  any  power  or 
authority,  which  hath,  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,  been  appropriated  to  ano- 
ther, and  therefore,  most  certainly,  an  un- 
warrantable attack  upon  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  which  may,  indeed,  be  in- 
tended to  extend  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  is  in  reality  the  readiest  way  to 
bring  them  into  danger.  I believe  every 
impartial  person  will  acknowledge,  that  in 
our  present  happy  situation,  we  of  this 
nation  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  is  con- 
sistent wita  that  subjection  wliich  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  all  govern- 
ments ; and  the  surest  way  to  continue 
this  particular  blessing  to  ourselves,  and 
to  perpetuate  it  to  our  posterity,  is  to  rest 
satisfied  with  what  we  enjoy,  and  not  to 
hazard  what  we  already  have,  by  aiming  to 
extend  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  a 
degree,  perhaps,  we  ourselves  may  be  the 
umt  persons  shall  be  sensible  of  the  incon- 
Yeni(inck>s  of:  all  experiments,  therefore 
of  reforming  the  constitution,  must  be 
hazardous,  unless  where  the  event  is  clear 
and  undisputed ; tampering  with  the  laws, 
where  our  liberties  are  concerned,  hath 
°‘%n  proved  of  dangerous  consequence ; 


the  constitution  in  any  essential  point,  un- 
less where  an  apparent  necessity  require* 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  the  spirit, 
of  reformation  will  proceed.  I beg  pardon 
for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time ; as  1 
once  had  the  honour  to  be  in  the  service, 
and  under  a gentleman,  whose  good  nature 
and  affability  must  ever  demand  the  esteem 
of  all  that  know  him,  (general  Wade) 
and  who  is  as  little  desirous  of  grasping  at 
an  unreasonable  power,  as  he  is  capable 
of  misapplying  that  he  is  already  trusted 
with,  I flatter  myself,  that  during  the  time 
I was  under  Ids  command,  I learned  a 
little  what  the  nature  of  an  anny  is-;  and 
had  I still  been  in  the  service,  so  far  from 
retiring  upon  this  question,  as  has  been 
recommended  to  those  in  the  service,  if 

fentlemen  would  divide  upon  it,  which 
shall  not  believe  they  intend  doing, 
until  I see  it  done ; I say,  had  I still  been 
in  the  service,  I should  have  been  equally 
strenuous  against  the  question ; as  it  has 
always  been  my  opinion,  that  the  surest 
way  to  depend  on  any  set  of  men  for  their 
acting  right,  is  not  to  give  them  an  un- 
necessary power  or  temptation  to  do 
wrong.  ’ For  these  reasons  I think  myself 
obliged  to  use  my  endeavours,  that  nei- 
ther this,  nor  any  other  proposition  of  the 
like  nature,  however  popular  they  may  at 
this  or  any  other  time  appear,  shall  ever 
meet  with  encouragement  from  this  House. 

Mr.  Winnington  * stood  up,  and  spoke 
against  the  motion  thus : 

Sir:  I cannot  let  this  question  go, 
without  declaring  my  abhorrence  to  the 
motion  that  has  been  made  to  us ; I really 
think  it  is  the  most  monstrous  motion  I 
ever  heard  made,  since  I had  the  honour 


* “ Mr.  Winnington  was  descended  from 
ancestors  who  bad  often,  if  not  always,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  opposing  ministers ; 
and  his  conduct,  when  he  first  came  into  par- 
liament, was  in  the  same  strain.  He  was  con- 
sidered by  many  as  being  in  his  private  senti- 
ments not  only  a Tory  but  ajacotritc;  bnt  be- 
ing a man  of  penetration,  very  quick  parts,  and 
no  bad  speaker,  he  easily  saw  that  the  opposi  ■ 
tion  to  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  merely  personal, 
and  that  principles  were  adopted  merely  to 
carry  it  on  the  better.  In  short,  he  perceived, 
that  as  parties  were  then  modelled,  he  could 
just  as  consistently  with  his  former  principles 
join  the  court  as  mingle  in  the  opposition. 
Being  a man  of  pleasure,  he  soon  determined 
himself  to  join  with  the  minister,  by  whom  he 
was  both  protected  and  preferred  to'  such  a de- 
gree, that  he  was  said  to  form  a scheme  for 
n hispsplf l^iti  J&sWt  i - Wa  Ipule's 
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to  sit  in  parliament  Gentlemen  gay,  an 
army  is  no  part  of  our  constitution ; but  if 
the  proposition  they  have  made  should 
take  place,  the  whole  of  our  constitution 
would  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  our  army. 
At  present,  the  officers  of  the  army  depend 
upon  the  King  for  their  commissions,  and 
the  army  itself  depends  upon  the  parlia- 
ment for  its  continuance,  and  for  its  pay  ; 
but  if  you  should  once  make  the  officers 
of  the  army  independent  of  the  crown,  if 
you  should  once  give  them  a sort  of  free- 
hold in  their  commissions,  they  would 
soon  make  both  King  and  Parliament 
depend  upon  them.  If  both  King  and 
Parliament  should  join  in  opinion,  and 
think  it  proper  to  make  a reduction  of  any 
part  of  our  army,  do  you  imagine  that 
these  gentlemen  with  their  swords  in  their 
hands,  would  quietly  lay  them  down,  and 
retire  to  their  respective  homes  at  our 
desire  ? No,  they  would  then  tell  you,  our 
commissions  are  for  life,  they  are  our  free- 
hold, a law  of  your  own  making  has  made 
them  so,  and  you  shall  not  take  them  from 
us,  unless  we  have  been  guilty  of  a crime ; 
if  we  have  done  any  wrong,  let  a court 
martial  be  called,  let  us  be  tried  in  that 
way  which  is  by  law  prescribed,  and  if  we 
be  found  guilty,  we  will  submit.  Tin's  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  would  be  the  lan- 
guage of  those  you  had  a mind  to  reduce, 
and  in  such  a case  gentlemen  may  easily 
guess  what  redress  the  nation  could  expect 
from  a court  martial — The  liberties  of 
Rome  were  never  destroyed,  until  their 
army  was  made  an  array  for  life ; and  even 
this  country  lost  its  liberty  by  an  army  : 
as  soon  as  an  army  was  raised,  and  made 
independent  of  the  sovereign  power,  they 
overturned  the  whole  of  our  constitution  ; 
they  pulled  a predecessor  of  yours  out  of 
the  chair ; and  kicked  the  members  out  of 
doors  ; and  shall  we  establish  such  another 
army  ? The  proposition  is  surprising.  I 
would  rather  lie  under  any  imputation, 
than  that  of  having  made  such  a one  to 
this  House ; I am  sure  it  is  very  far  from 
appearing  to  the  noble  lord,  who  made  it, 
in  the  same  light  it  does  to  me;  I have,  I 
think,  a just  opinion,  of  it ; but  if  he  had 

places.  But  to  do  him  justice,  after  lie  joined 
the  ministry,  he  served  it  both  zealously  and 
effectually  : only  he  thought  that  the  national 
discontents  might  make  it  expedient  for  his 
Majesty  to  displace  sir  Robert  without  dis- 
gracing him  ; in  which  event  lie  supposed  it 
not  impossible  for  him  to  succeed  to  his  power ; 
and  in  this  he  made  a much  greater  progress 
than  is  cotnnwjilyi ii iBagiood.’’!  hTindttl.Ucrsiiv  el 


judged  so,  I am  very  well  convinced  he 
would  never  have  offered  it  to  this  House. 
However  since  the  proposition  has  been 
made,  and  as  every  gentleman  is  at  liberty 
to  treat  any  proposition  according  to  t^iat 
light  in  which  it  appears  to  him,  I must 
say,  that  I look  upon  the  motion  as  mon- 
strous absurd,  and  slavish,  and  therefore  I 
am  heartily  against  it.  If  I have  spoke 
with  too  much  warmth,  I beg  pardon  : I 
hope  it  will  be  ascribed  to  my  zeal  for  our 
constitution,  and  the  present  happy  esta- 
blishment ; and  not  to  any  want  of  respect 
for  the  gentlemen,  who  seem  to  favour  a 
proposition,  which  appears  to  me  in  a light 
so  very  different  from  that  in  which,  I 
believe,  it  appears  to  them. 

Sir  John  Hope  Bruce  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sir;  The  honourable  gentleman  over 
the  way,  I must  say,  has  spoke  with  a great 
deal  of  more  warmth  than  decency,  and 
has  treated  the  soldiery,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  in  a manner  which  I think  both 
scandalous  and  unjust.  That  gentleman 
spoke  of  the  Roman  liberty,  and  pretended 
that  the  loss  of  it  was  owing  to  their  army’s 
being  made  an  army  for  life : I can  re- 
member nothing,  Sir,  of  an  array  for  life 
at  Rome : I do  not  remember  that  they 
ever  had  any  such  regulation  in  their  armies 
even  as  this  now  proposed,  which  is  very 
far  from  establishing  an  army  for  life : on 
the  contrary,  if  they  had  had  any  such  re- 
gulation, I believe  it  would  not  have  been 
in  the  power  of  their  generals,  or  em- 
perors, to  have  modelled  and  garbled  their 
armies,  so  as  to  make  them  serve  those  vile 
purposes,  which  they  were  made  to  serve. — 
If  the  gentleman  will  please  to  read  over 
the  Roman  History  with  attention,  he  will 
find  that  the  loss  of  the  Roman  liberty  was, 
at  first,  more  owing  to  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption in  their  elections,  and  in  their 
Senate  than  to  their  army  : it  was  by  this 
bribery  and  corruption  that  all  public  vir- 
tue was  destroyed  in  that  country ; ami 
when  the  virtue  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  people,  was  destroyed,  it*  became  an 
easy  matter  to  make  tools  of  both,  for  the 
support  of  arbitrary  power. — I have  had 
the  honour  to  serve  in  our  own  army  : I 
have  likewise,  Sir,  served  in  foreign  armies; 
and  I think  I know  a little  of  the  nature  ol 
both : from  thence  it  is  that  I judge,  that 
no  army  will  allow  themselves  to  he  turned 
against  the  liberties  of  their  country,  un*  . 
I less  it  be  left  in  the  power  of  some  ain- 
j:hitioui|,Bianiitio  rriio<lQl4.1i«ni,.flO  as  to  mak« 
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them  fit  for  liis  own  wicked  purposes : It 
was  this  that  made  our  army,  in  the  last 
century,  turn  against  the  parliament  which 
had  raised  them ; and  the  army  will  al- 
ways be  dangerous,  as  long  as  any  such 
power  is  lodged  in  any  one  man. — I have 
the  honour,,  Sir,  to  be  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  general  officers,  as  well  as 
other  officers,  in  our  own  army  at  present ; 
I know  their  worth  and  their  merit,  and  I 
shall  never  fear  any  thing  from  an  army 
under  their  command  and  direction : but 
if  what  has  been  once  attempted  should 
ever  be  attempted  again,  if  our  army  should 
be  garbled,  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  in 
command  turned  out,  and  fellows  of  mean 
birth,  or  perhaps  foreign  officers,  put  into 
their  places,  we  should  have  every  tiling 
to  fear  from  such  an  army,  even  though 
the  generality  of  the  common  soldiers 
should  continue  to  be  made  up  of  our  own 
countrymen. — Upon  this  occasion  I cannot 
but  take  notice.  Sir,  of  what  I read  the 
other  day  in  a very  judicious  author,  who 
upon  this  very  subject,  says,  ‘ That  any 
minister  wrho  advises  the  king  to  dismiss  a 
good  officer,  who  has  long  and  faithfully 
served  his  king  and  country,  is  guilty  of 
the  greatest  and  blackest  act  of  treason 
against  his  prince  and  therefore,  Sir,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  commit- 
ing  of  any  such  treason  in  time  to  come, 
I shall  be  for  agreeing  to  the  proposition 
now  before  us. 

Mr.  Hugh  Williams  spoke  next  against 
the  motion,  and  alter  him, 

General  IVatle  stood  up,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

. Sir ; The  gentlemen  of  the  army  are 
certainly  very  much  obliged  to  the  noble 
lord,  who  made  this  proposition ; and  I 
doubt  not  but  every  one  of  us  would  be 
for  it,  if  we  thought  it  were  consistent  with 
the  good  of  our  country.  For  as  it  is  na- 
tural for  all  men  to  desire  to  be  indepen- 
dent, it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
officers  of  the  army  desire  it  as  much  as 
any  other  set  of  men;  but  whether  it 
may  not  be  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  make  so  great  an  alteration  in  our  con- 
stitution, is  what  principally  weighs  with 
me ; and  for  my  own  part,  I shall  always 
give  up  any  private  advantage  I may  expect 
father  than  agree  to  any  measure,  which 
may  in  the  least  endanger  or  hurt  the  con- 
stitution, or  the  public  interest  of  my 
country — Since  I have  liad  the  honour, 
Sir,  to  sit  in  this  House,  I can  say,  that  I 
have  alway^actejl  wijfli  fhe  sgtpe  fre^don^ 
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commission,  nor  any  con- 
cern in  the  army ; and  though  I have  ge- 
nerally joined  in  opinion  witii  those  who 
were  in  the  administration,  yet  I have  like- 
wise upon  many  occasions  dilfered  from 
them. — I remember  that  when  the  famous 
South-Sea-Scheme  was  in  agitation  in  this 
House,  though  it  was  brought  in  by  a mi- 
nister, and  strongly  supported  by  those 
who  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, yet  I had  the  honour  to  be  one  of 
the  55  who  jlivided  against  it.  It  is  true. 
Sir,  I had  upon  that  occasion  messages 
sent  to  me,  and  was  threatened  to  be  strip- 
ped of  all  my  military  employments,  but 
those  threats  had  no  weight  with  me ; nor 
shall  such  threats  'ever  have  any  weight 
with  me  in  any  case  where  they  come  in 
competition  with  my  duty  as  a member  of 
this  House,  with  my  duty  as  an  officer  of 
the  army,  or  with  my  duty  as  a subject  of 
Great  Britain  : and,  I hope,  that  this  is 
the  resolution  of  every  man,  who  has  the 
honour  to  bear  a commission  in  the  army. — - 
Gentlemen  talk  of  Courts  Martial,  and  of 
his  Majesty’s  having  the  power  to  name 
the  officers  who  are  to  be  upon  them : his 
Majesty  has  indeed  the  power  of  granting 
warrants  for  the  holding  of  courts  martial 
as  often,  and  in  such  places  as  he  shall 
please  to  appoint ; I have  myself  a warrant 
from  his  Majesty  for  holding  courts  mar- 
tial in  North  Britain,  where  I have  the 
honour  at  present  to  command : but  I 
never  did,  nor  does  his  Majesty,  ever  name 
the  officers  who  are  to  be  upon  such  courts 
martial.  That  service  being  perfonned 
by  a roll,  as  other  parts  of  duty  are,  I have 
often  very  great  difficulty  to  get  a suffi- 
cient number  of  officers  for  holding  those 
courts  martial ; for  sometimes  six  or  seven 
captains,  besides  subalterns,  will  be  absent 
at  one  time ; and  it  is  hardly  possible  now, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  get  them  to  attend 
their  duty,  notwithstanding  the  great 
power  the  crown  has  over  them  : since 
then  they  are  at  present  so  negligent  of 
their  duty,  would  they  not  be  much  more 
so,  if  they  could  not  be  dismissed  for  neg- 
lect of  duty,  but  by  a sentence  of  a court 
martial?  If  any  of  those  officers  should  be 
brought  to  be  tried  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
any  other  such  crime,  by  a court  martial, 
the  majority  of  which  might  perhaps  con- 
sist of  officers,  who  had  themselves  been 
guilty  of  the  same  fault,  can  gentlemen 
imagine  that  in  such  a case  any  officer 
would  be  broke,  or  any  way  punished  by 
a sentence  ofthat  court  martial  ?— -In  short 
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in  a very  bad  way,  and  I am  afraid,  if  this 
proposition  should  take  place,  it  would 
fce  entirely  destroyed;  for  if  this  pro- 
position should  pass  into  a law,  it  would 
not  only  take  away  all  dependency  upon 
the  crown,  but  it  would  destroy  that  subor- 
dination of  inferior  officers  to  their  supe- 
-riors,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
strictly  kept  up  in  all  armies;  and  without 
which,  an  urrny  would  soon  become  an  un- 
ruly mob,  instead  of  being  a regular,  and  a 
well  disciplined  army;  therefore,  Sir,  I 
cannot  but  be  against  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Erie  spoke  next : 

Sir  ; As  this  proposition  must  certainly 
tend  to  the  establishment  of  an  array,  with 
too  great  and  too  independent  a power  in 
itself,  I must  think  it  extremely  improper 
and  I must  think  that  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman, who  spoke  last,  has  very  well  and 
very  justly  observed,  that  it  would  destroy 
all  discipline  in  the  army,  and  would,  1 be- 
lieve, introduce  a general  licentiousness 
among  the  officers ; for  there  are  many 
irregularities  an  officer  may  be  guilty  of, 
which  could  not  well  be  brought  before  a 
court  martial ; and  if  they  were,  the  irre- 
gularity might  be  so  general,  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  get  such  a court  martial  as 
would  punish  the  officer  for  a crime,  which 
perhaps  every  one  of  themselves  might  be 
guilty  of.  It  is  well  known  how  many  com- 
plaints there  are  already  both  against  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  for  irregularities  com- 
mitted in  their  quarters  : even  with  all  the 
power  which  his  Majesty  now  has  over  the 
army,  it  is  very  hard  for  those  to  whom 
he  entrusts  die  chief  care  and  management 
of  his  army,  to  keep  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  their  duty,  and  to  prevent  their 
bemg  now  and  then  guilty  of  some  little 
acts  of  oppression  in  their  quarters  ; but  if 
the  proposition  now  made  should  pass  into 
a law,  it  would  render  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  most  grievous  to  the  people  ; one 
. officer  would  say,  1 have  made  my  quarters 
good,  as  they  coll  it,  another  would  do 
the  same  ; this  would  encourage  a third,  a 
fourth,  and  so  on,  until  the  practice  became 
general ; and  if  they  were  to  be  tried  and 
punished  for  du’s  only  by  a court  martial, 
can  gentlemen  imagine,  that  they  would 
not  acquit  one  another  ? It  is  true,  officers 
may  have  been  removed  without  being 
guilty  of  any  crime ; I was  myself  once  re- 
moved, when  I am  sure  they  could  not  lay 
any  crime  to  my  charge ; I was  then 
sorry  for  it,  but  I was  not  for  carrying  my 
resentment  so  far  os  on  that  account  to 


turn  every  tiling  topsy-turvy;  yet  there 
was  at  that  time  more  ground  for  such  a 
proposition  than  there  is  at  present ; there 
has  been  no  garbling  or  removing  of  any 
considerable  number  of  officers,  and  there- 
fore I cannot  find  out  what  could  give  oc- 
casion for  this  motion  at  this  time.  Was 
not  the  gTeat  duke  of  Marlborough  in  the 
midst  of  liis  glorious  success,  removed 
from  all  command  in  the  army?  I believe 
no  man  will  accuse  him  of  bavingeverbeen 
guilty  of  a crime,  or  even  of  a neglect  of 
his  duty  : was  not  the  man  who  was  put 
in  his  place  justly  suspected  of  liaving  de- 
signs against  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment ? Nay,  so  justly  was  he  suspected, 
that  when  the  late  king  came  over  he  durst 
not  stand  his  trial,  but  took  guilt  upon  him- 
self, and  fled  from  the  justice  of  the  nation; 
yet  upon  that  occasion,  there  was  no  such 
proposition  as  this  made  in  Parliament.  I 
cannot,  with  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  think,  that  the  officers  of 
the  army  are  much  obliged  to  those  gen- 
tlemen who  appear  in  favour  of  this  pro- 
position ; on  the  contrary,  I think,  that  it 
is  entertaining  a very  bad  opinion  at  least 
of  those  officers,  who  have  the  honour  of 
sitting  in  this  House,  to  imagine,  that  they 
do  not  act  with  the  same  integrity  and 
freedom  that  other  gentlemen  do ; I am 
sure  1 should  not  think,  that  any  man  en- 
tertained a good  opinion  of  me,  if  he 
thought  that  I could  be  induced,  either  by 
threats  or  rewards,  to  act  contrary  to  my 
duty  in  this  House.  There  is  not  the  least 
ground  for  siispectingnny  such  thing  of  any 
gentleman  of  the  army  who  sits  in  this 
House,  and  therefore,  I am  not  only 
against  the  motion,  but  I hope  that  it  will 
be  treated  in  such  a manner  as  may 
prevent  its  being  ever  renewed  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  Pulteney  replied : 

Sir  : I cannot  but  observe  the  unhand- 
some manner,  in  which  some  gentlemen 
have  treated  the  motion  now  in  yourhand, 
and  the  hard  names  they  have  given  it, 
such  as  monstrous,  absurd,  slavish,  and  the 
like : I am  sure, neither  the  noble  lord  who 
made  the  motion,  nor  any  of  those  gentle- 
men who  have  spoke  in  support  of  it,  can, 
from  their  conduct  in  this  House  or  in  any 
other  part  of  life,  from  the  families  they 
are  come  of,  or  the  large  properties  they 
possess,  be  the  least  suspected  of  enter- 
taining any  notions  of  slavery,  or  of  making 
any  motion  in  this  House  for  destroying 
liny  part,  for  less  for  undermining  the 
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whole  of  our  constitution : I will  avoid  re-  as.  entirely  to  overturn  that  balance  upon 
torting  those  names,  or  saying  any  thing  which  our  constitution  depends.  'I  he 
that  may  give  offence,  though  I am  sure  1 ! prerogative  now  in  dispute,  is  a preroga- 
may  do  it  with  far  more  justice  upon  those  j live  of  very  short  standing;  even  the  pre- 
gentlemen,  who  have  taken  that  liberty  ) rogative,  as  to  the  militia,  mentioned  by 
with  others.  The  honourable  gentleman  an  honourable  gentleman,  has  been  as- 
behind  me  spoke  of  officers  making  their  sumed  but  of  late  years ; and  though  the 
quarters  good,  which  is  a military  term  1 power  of  the  King,  as  to  the  militia,  be 
really  do  net  understand  ; but  1 suppose  it  very  fully  and  explicitly  declared  in  the 
is  doing  something  they  ought  not  o do,  two  acts  that  gentleman  was  pleased  to 
and  yet  something,  as  that  gentleman  read  to  us,  yet  1 hope,  that  neither  he.  nor 
seemed  to  insinuate,  which  they  are  so  his  friends,  will  recommend  all  the  prc- 
apt  to  do,  that  there  is  no  preventing  it  ceedings  of  the  parliament  in  which  those 
without  keeping  them  in  a slavish  sort  of  acts  passed,  as  proper  patterns  for  us  to 
dependency.  He  told  us,  that  he  was  him-  imitate;  nor  will  he  desire,  that  we  should 
self  once  removed,  and  that  he  was  very  approve  of  every  thing  that  was  done  at 
sorry  for  it,  he  was  it  is  true,  once  re-  that  time  in  parliament : Besides,  there  is 
I moved,  anil  that  he  was  sorry  for  it,  a very  great  difference  between  the  officers 
I believe,  nobody  will  doubt;  but  I of  a standing  army,  and  those  of  the 
hope  it  'was  not  for  making  his  quar-  militia.;  the  first  is  both  an  honourable  and 
ters  good ; for  though  the  gentleman  a beneficial  employment,  the  last  is  be- 
|ikes  good  quarters,  and  knows  as  well  come  of  late  years  not  very  honourable, 
when  he  is  iu  such  as  any  man,  yet  I am  and  1 am  very  sure  it  cannot  by  law  be 
convinced,  that  he  is  incapable  of  doing  made  a beneficial  employment ; so  that 
any  thing  wfong,  either  for  obtaining  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  commissions  in 
quarters,  or  for  making  them  good  : he  the  army,  may  be  of  much  more  fatal  con- 
likewise  told  us  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo-  sequence  to  our  constitution,  than  the 
rough’s  having  been  removed;  I believe  no  arbitrary  disposal  of  commissions  in  the 
man  will  say  it  was  a right  step  to  remove  . militia.  Gentlemen  have  asked  us.  Will 
that  great  genera],  but  it  has  no  relation  to  you  make  the  officers  of  the  army  inde- 
the  question  now  before  us ; because,  if  I pendent  ? Will  you  give  them  their  corn- 
understood  the  noble  lord’s  motion  right,  ; missions  in  the  nature  of  a freehold  ? No, 
I the  power  of  removing  generals  from  by  the  proposition  now  made  to  us,  they 
j their  command  as  generals  in  the  army,  are  to  depend  upon  the  king  and  parlia- 
is  to  remain  in  the  crown,  as  much  ment  as  much  as  ever  they  did  before  upon 
I unlimited  as  ever  it  was  before  : and  it  ; the  King  singly:  His  Majesty  is  still  to 
I must  be  granted,  that  the  removal  of  that  have  the  power  of  preferring  them  entirely 
great  man,  and  the  many  removals  that  lodged  in  him,  and  his  Majesty,  with  the 
I followed,  if  they  have  any  relation  to  the  assistance  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 
\ present  question,  are  strong  arguments  in  is  still  to  have  the  power  of  removing  any 
I its  favour;  for,  I believe,  every  man  who  one,  or  any  number  of  them,  without  any 
j wished  well  to  the  constitution,  would  have  reason  or  cause  assigned : This  is  very  far 
! wished  that  such  a law  had  been  in  being  from  making  them  independent ; but  sup- 
l at  that  time  ; and  indeed  all  the  other  ar-  pose  they  were  to  be.  made  independent 
guments  I have  heard  against  the  propo-  both  of  King  and  Parliament,  has  the  par- 
sitiou,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  call  them  liament  and  people, supported  by  the  King, 
so,  are  much  stronger  for  it  than  against  it.  more  to  dread  from  such  an  army,  than 
Gentlemen  talk  of  invading  die  prero-  the  parliament  and  people  have  to  dread 
gative,  as  if  it  were  a moat  heinous  thing,  from  an  ambitious  king,  supported  by  an 
to  lessen,  in  any  respect,  wliat  they  call  army  made,  by  this  power  of  removing 
the  prerogative ; but  this  has  been  already  1 and  preferring,  entirely  dependent  upon 
answered  by  a wordiy  gentleman  ; he  himself  alone  ? An  officer,  who  depends 
justly  said,  that  the  prerogative  has  been  upon  nothing  but  the  laws  of  his  country, 
growing  ever  since  the  revolution,  and  it  is  is  engaged  iu  interest,  as  well  as  honour,  to 
certain  that  it  is  daily  gaining  ground  both  support  those  laws  as  the  tenure  by  which 
m fkia  House  and  the  other.  The  power  he  holds  his  commission ; but  an  officer 
°f  the  crown,  every  member  of  this  House,  ! who  depends  entirely  upon  the  absolute, 
as  well  as  the  other,  ought  always  to  be  j will  of  one  man,  be  he  king,  or  be  he 
jealous  of;  for  what  by  creations  and  chief  general,  is  u tenant  at  will,  and  is  in 
translations,  it  may  at  last  grow  so  great,  interest,  at  least,  engaged  to  submit  to  the 
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will  of  his  lord  in  every  tiling : It  was 
this  that  made  the  array  so  pernicious 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  they 
had  become  entirely  dependent  upon  their 
general,  and  then  their  general  made  what 
use  of  them  he  had  a mind ; and  it  was  a 
neglect  of  this  maxim,  which  saved  our 
constitution  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  because  our  king  then  began  to 
break  through  the  constitution,  before  he 
had  taken  care  to  make  the  army  entirely 
dependent  upon  himself  alone':  If  that 
ting  had  taken  care  of  the  last  before  he 
had  attempted  the  first,  the  nation  would 
now  have  been  groaning  under  popery, 
slavery,  and  arbitrary  power ; it  was  a 
most  remarkable  fatality  in  the  counsels  of 
pur  oppressors,  that  saved  the  nation  at 
that  time : but  if  we  do  not,  by  our  own 
wisdom  and  our  own  conduct,  prevent  it 
for  the  future,  we  deserve  the  most  heavy 
chains  that  were  ever  laid  upon  any  peo- 

pfe-  . 

It  is  not  intended,  by  the  proposition,  to 
give  the  officers  a freehold  in  their  commis- 
sions ; but  if  it  were,  can  it  be  said,  it 
would  be  unjust  ? Have  not  many  of  them 
purchased  their  commissions  at  a very 
nigh  price;  perhaps  with  the  whole  of 
what  they  had  in  the  world  ? And  would  it 
not  be  the  height  of‘  injustice,  that  such 
gentlemen  should  be  turned  a-drift,  at  the 
pleasure  of  a minister  of  state  ? Have  not 
many  of  them  bought  their  commissions 
by  long  services,  much  blood-shed,  and 
many  wounds?  Is  not  this  a purchase 
much  more  honourable,  than  that  of  giv- 
ing a few  guineas  for  a piece  of  land  ? And 
must  the  officer  be  turned  out  of  his  only 
subsistence  to  please  a peevish  minister, 
whilst  the  lauu-purchaser,  who  perhaps 
robbed  his  country  in  order  to  pu  rchase  that 
land,  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  possession  of  hia,  ill-gotten  pur- 
chase ? Is  this  justice  ? Or  is  it  a shew- 
ing of  that  respect  which  is  due  to  those 
who  have  boldly  and  faithfully  served  their 
country  ? But  there  is  this  farther  hard- 
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ship,  the  officer  who  is  turned  c 


not 


>nly  loses  his  bread,  but  his  honour  may 
suffer  into  the  bargain;  for  if  it  is  not  very 
publicly  known  for  what  he  was  turned 
out,  the  malicious  world  may  be  apt  to 
Suspect,  that  he  was  discarded  for  some 
very  heinous  and  dishonourable  crime. 
Some  gentlemen  have  already  taken  no- 
tice, that  there  are  a great  many  officers  of 
the  army  who  have  now  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, and  while  they  are  allowed  to  sit  in 
this,  or  hi  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  is 


certainly  to  be  wished,  that  they  were  put 
upon  the  same  independent  footing  with 
other  gentlemen : 1 do  not  in  the  least 
suspect  the  virtue  of  those  who  at  present 
have  seats  in  either  House  of  Parliament : 
Their  virtue  is,  I find,  what  those  who  op- 
pose the  present  question  would  gladly  lug 
into  the  debate:  But  as  neither  their  vir- 
tue nor  honour  has  any  thing  to  do  in  Uie 
question,  I may  freely  say,  that  when 
gentlemen  either  now,  or  hereafter,  liave 
their  whole  at  stake,  and  see  by  the  exam- 
ple of  others,  the  danger  of  pretending  to 
contradict  an  insolent  minister  in  any  of 
the  most  wicked  of  his  measures,  it  is 
putting  their  virtue  to  too  great  a trial ; it 
is  more  than  human  frailty  can  well  sup- 
port ; and  I am  sure  he  must  be  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  mankind, 
who  thinks  that  the  constitution,  and  the 
happiness  of  his  country,  may  safely  de- 

Iiend  upon  the  event  of  such  a trial.  The 
tonourable  gentleman  over  the  way,  who 
who  is  in  the  army,  and  who  I am  sure, 
has  acted  with  as  much  honour  in  this 
House  as  any  gentleman  in  it,  has  given 
us  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of 
the  proposition  now  before  us : He  has 
told  us,  that  when  he  opposed  a scheme, 
which  he  thought  a pernicious  scheme,  and 
which  afterwards  most  effectually  proved 
so,  he  was  sent  to  and  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  all  his  employments  in  the  army,  be- 
cause that  scheme  was  brought  in  and  sup- 
ported by  a minister:  He  had,  ’tis  true, 
virtue  to  withstand  those  threats ; but  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  every  man  has 
tlie  some  virtue ; and  what  he  has  now  told 
us  is  an  evident  demonstration,  that  tills 
pretended  prerogative  of  removing  officers 
at  pleasure,  may  by  a minister  be  made 
use  of  to  obtain  die  approbation  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  most  destructive  schemes  he 
can  invent. 

We  know  that  the  late  king  William  was 
once  applied  to  by  some  of  his  ministers, 
to  remove  an  officer  of  Ills  army,  because  I 
of  a vote  he  liad  given  in  dus  House : j 

but  that  prince,  like  a great  and  a wise  1 
King,  answered,  ‘ I suppose  the  gentle-  I 
man  voted  according  to  what  appeared  j 
just  and  right  to  him  at  that  time;  I know  j 
him  to  be  a brave  and  a good  officer,  and 
one  who  has  always  done  his  duty  in  his  \ 
military  capacity ; I have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  behaviour  in  parliament,  and  diere- 
fore  I will  not  remove  .him  from  his  com- 
mand in  the  army.’  His  late  Majesty  was 
so  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  what  is  now 
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very  nature ; the  bill  was  actually  drawn 
up,  and  was  to  have  been  brought  into  the 
other  House  by  the  late  earl  Stanhope : 
this  I know  tobe  true,  I do  not  know  how 
it  was  prevented,  but  1 know  that  his  late 
Majesty  cheerfully  gave  his  consent  for  the 
bringing  it  into  parliament. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  said,  that  those  gentlemen  who  are  for 
the  present  question  used  the  officers  ill, 
hut  I leave  it  to  the  impartial  world,  I leave 
it  to  the  officers  themselves,  to  judge  which 
side  uses  them  worst : those  who  say  they 
ought  to  be  secured  against  the  resent- 
ment of  a tyrannical  minister,  or  those  who 
tell  us,  You  are  to  expect  no  justice  from 
officers  sitting  in  a court  martial,  notwith- 
standing their  being  sworn  to  do  the  same 
justice,  and  to  try  with  the  same  impartia- 
lity, that  judges  and  juries  ought,  and  are 
supposed  to  do:  you  are  not  to  trust  to 
officers,  they  will  certainly  combine  toge- 
ther, tuid  destroy  your  constitution ; there 
is  nothing  can  keep  them  honest  or  faith- 
ful to  their  country,  but  keeping  them  in 
a slavish  dependence  upon  the  crown. 
Has  not  this  been  the  whole  language  of 
those  who  have  hitherto  opposed  tms  ques- 
tion? And  I do  not  doubt  but  the  officers 
of  the  army  will  judge  of  the  argument  as 
they  ought  to  do.  I have  spoke  much 
earlier  in  this  debate  than  I intended,  and- 
I must  say,  that  I had  but  very  little  room 
from  any  thing  that  has  been  said  against 
the  proposition,  to  have  taken  up  so  much 
of your  time ; hut  I find  some  gentlemen  do 
I not  incline  to  speak  to  the  question ; how- 
ever if  they  do  not,  if  no  belter  reasons  be 
given  against  it  than  what  have  been  al- 
ready given,  I am  persuaded  the  fate  of 
the  question  must  be  very  different  from 
1 what  they  expect. 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  spoke  next  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sir ; I have  attended  closely  to  what  has 
been  said  both  for  and  against  the  propo- 
I sition  now  before  us,  and  I think  the  de- 
bate is  now  reduced  to  this  single  point, 
whether  by  what  is  now  proposed,  our 
constitution  may  be  mended  and  made 
better,  or  whether  it  may  not  rather  tend 
j°  hurt,  and  injure  our  constitution  ? the 
fatter  is  my  opinion,  and  I am  convinced 
•t  appears  in  the  same  light  to  every  one 
01  the  gentlemen,  who  before  me  have 
spoken  against  the  motion.  I do  not  ap- 
prove of  hard  names,  or  any  names  that 
indecent  to  this  or  any  other  propo- 
sition made  in  this  House ; but  as  those 
Printed  image  digitised  by  The  liniversi 
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liberties  have  often  been  taken,  by  the 
gentlemen  who  now  find  fault  with  what 
has  been  said,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
other  gentlemen  think  they  have  the  same 
liberty,  and  may  retort  those  names,  when 
they  think  the  proposition  deserves  them; 
however  upon  all  such  occasions„at  least 
upon  the  present,  nothing  is  meant  per- 
sonally against  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  in  favour  of  the  proposition. 
Gentlemen  have  said,  that  the  prerogative 
is  a growing  part  of  our  constitution  ; but 
I cannot  really  see  wherein  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  is  greater  now,  than  at 
any  time  since  the  revolution  ; nor  can  I 
see  what  should  give  this  alarm,  or  what 
should  make  it  necessary  now  to  clip  and 
pare -the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  unless 
gentlemen  have  some  scheme  for  greatly, 
or  perhaps  totally  altering  our  constitu- 
tion ; and  if  they  have,  I am  sure  they 
can  shew  us  no  manner  of  reason  for  our 
attempting  at  present  to  make  any  such 
dangerous  experiraont.  Suppose  his  Ma- 
jesty has  thought  fit  to  remove  one  or  two 
gentlemen  from  their  employments  in  the 
army,  can  that  be  looked  on,  as  a sufficient 
reason  for  taking  from  his  Majesty  that 
power  he  and  ins  predecessors  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  ? The  very  attempting  such  a 
thing  looks  as  if  gentlemen  thought  some 
very  wrong  and  wicked  use  has  been  lately 
made  of  that  part  of  the  prerogative,  which, 
in  the  present  case,  they  have  not  the  least 
ground  for.  The  worth  and  honour  of  the 
two  noble  persons  who  have  been  removed, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  all ; but,  worthy 
as  they  are,  it  must  certainly  be  granted, 
that  they  have  been  succeeded  by  two  gen- 
tlemen of  equal  worth  ; and  sure  this  can- 
not be  called  garbling,  or  modelling  the 
army ; for  the  army  can  never  be  said  to 
be  garbled  or  modelled,  but  when  the  most 
worthy  aud  honourable  are  dismissed,  and 
creatures  of  mean  birth,  or  of  no  worth, 
put  into  their  places.  It  is  true,  there 
were  a great  many  officers  removed  at  the 
time  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was 
removed,  and  without  the  power  of  re- 
moving the  inferior  officers,  they  had 
not  perhaps  ventured  to  have  removed 
that  great  general  from  his  command. 
Such  a law,  as  now  proposed,  might 
have  be.en  of  some  service  at  that  time, 
but  it  would  have  been  of  bad  conse- 
uence  soon  after  We  know  what  were 
lought  to  be  the  views  and  designs,  when 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  removed ; 
we  know,  tliat  he  was  succeeded  by  a per- 
son, whom  I did  indeed  esteem  for  his  per- 
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sonal  qualifications,  but  his  political  views 
had,  at  that  time,  very  near  ruined  our  con- 
stitution, and  have  since  upon  some  occa- 
sions greatly  endangered  it ; and  if  none  of 
the  officers  ofthe  army,  who  were  upon  that 
occasion  put  in  or  continued  in  commission, 
could  have  been  removed  but  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a court-martial,  I doubt  much,  if 
this  House  had  been  now  sitting  to  give 
their  opinion  upon  this  or  any  other  ques- 
tion. 

An  honourable  gentleman  on  the  floor, 
who  spoke  some  time  ago,  happened  to 
drop  some  expressions,  which  I am  sure 
were  owing  to  his  warmth ; he  spoke  of 
foreign  officers,  and  insinuated  as  if  they 
might  happen  to  be  put  into  the  places  of 
those,  wjio  may  hereafter  be  removed. 
Every  gentleman  surely  knows,  that  this 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  law;  and  no 
man  can  say,  that  there  has  been  any 
thing  done  or  attempted,  that  can  give 
the  least  ground  for  apprehending  any 
such  thing  in  time  to*  come : It  was  in- 
deed an  indecent  mid  an  ugly  insinuation  ; 
I wish  the'gentleman  had  spared  it;  but  as 
I am  convinced  that  it  was  entirely  owing 
to  warmth,  I shall  take  no  farther  notice 
of  it.  I did  really  think  it  unnecessary  to 
have  given  you  any  trouble  in  this  debate, 
since  other  gentlemen  before  me  have 
given  sufficient  reasons  for  not  agreeing  to 
this  motion,  and  have  answered  every 
thing  said  in  favour  of  it;  but  the  ho- 
nourablegentleman,  wliospokclast,  seemed 
so  mighty  desirous,  that  gentlemen  would 
speak  against  wliat  he  and  his  friends  seem 
to  be  for,  that  I rose  up  rather  to  gratify 
him,  than  that  I thought  any  tiling  neces- 

S to  be  added  to  what  had  before  been 
against  this  proposition ; and  there- 
fore I shall  take  up  no  more  of  your  time, 
but  leave  the  proposition  to  stand  or  fall  by 
its  own  merits. 

Sir  William  Wyndham  stood  up  and 
said: 

Sir ; The  gentlemen,  who  have  been 

f leased  to  speak  against  this  proposition, 
ave  all  of  them  asserted,  that,  should  it 
take  place,  it  would  alter  the  very  being 
of  our  constitution  ; from  whence  we 
must  conclude,  that  these  gentlemen 
think,  that  the  very  being  of  our  consti- 
tution consists,  not  only  in  having  a stand- 
ing-army, but  it  consists  also  in  having 
that  army  absolutely  and  entirely  depen- 
dent on  die  crown ; which  is  an  opinion  so 
directly  contrary  to  that  which  every  man 
might  to 
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I am  sorry  to  hear  of  its  being  entertained 
by  any  gentleman,  who  has  the  honour  of 
being  a member  of  tin's  House.  I wish 
those  gentlemen  would  consider  a little 
better  the  nature  and  the  being  of  our 
constitution,  and  the  many  alterations  that 
have  from  time  to  time  crept  into  it ; if 
they  do  they  will  find  no  greater  novelty, 
nor  can  they  find  one  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  a standing  army.  It  is  not 
as  yet,  I hope,  a part  of  our  constitution, 
and  therefore,  what  is  now  proposed  can- 
not be  an  alteration  of  our  constitution  ; 
it  is  indeed  so  far  otherwise,  that  the  very 
design  of  it  is  to  prevent  our  constitution’s 
being  altered,  by  a standing  army’s  being 
hereafter  mad#  a part  of  it ; or  at  least  to 
make  that  army  less  dangerous,  in  case  it 
should  become  absolutely  necessary  for 
us  always  to  keep  up  a standing  army. 
We  have  likewise  been  told,  that  the  pre- 
rogative is  a part  of  our  constitution,  and 
the  lessening  the  power  of  the  crown,  or 
robbing  the  crown  of  its  prerogative,  as 
gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  call  it,  is 
an  alteration  of  our  constitution.  For  my 
own  part,  I have  no  notion  of  any  legal 
ower  or  prerogative,  but  what  is  for  the 
enefit  of  the  community  ; nor  do  I think, 
that  any  power  can  be  legal,  but  what  is 
originally  derived  from  the  community; 
-and  it  is  certain,  that  all  the  power  that  is, 
or  can  be  given  by  the  people,  must  be 
given  for  their  own  protection  and  de- 
tence ; Therefore,  if  the  people  should  af- 
terwards find  that  they  have  given  too 
much,  if  they  should  begin  to  foresee,  that 
the  power  they  have  given  may  come  to 
he  of  dangerous  consequence  to  them- 
selves ; have  not  they  reason,  have  not  they 
a right,  to  take  back  what  part  of  it  they  I 
think  necessary  for  their  own  safety  ? This 
is  the  proper  footing,  upon  which  the  pre- 
sent debate  ought  to  be  put;  and  taking 
it  upon  this  footiug,  suppose,  that  this 
power  of  removing  the  officers  of  the  army 
were  a part  of  the  ancient  prerogative  of  I 
the  crown ; if  the  parliament  should  fore-  j 
see,  that  this  power  might  be  made  a bad  1 
use  of ; that  it  might  easily  be  turned  to-  I 
wards  enslaving  the  people,  would  not  the 
people  have  a right  to  take  it  from  the  j 
crown?  would  it  not  be  their  duty  to  do  j 
so  ? nay,  ought  not  the  crown  willingly  j 
and  freely  to  give  it  up  ? 

Gentlemen  have  next  endeavoured  to  | 
frighten  us  with  the  effects  of  this  propo- 
sition, should  it  be  passed  into  a law:  ,] 
They  say  we  should  soon  see  what  such  | 
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to;  but,  for  God’s  sake,  is  not  the  army 
to  be  still  as  much  dependent  upon  king 
and  parliament,  as  ever  they  were  before  ? 
If  it  should  be  but  suspected,  tliat  any 
officer,  or  any  number  of  officers  were 
going  to  attempt  any  thing  against  king 
and  parliament,  could  not  the  king  im- 
mediately suspend  them,  or  even  put  them 
under  arrest  ? and  could  not  the  parlia- 
ment, as  soon  as  they,  met,  address  his 
Majesty  to  remove  them  ? Upon  this  oc- 
casion, I shall  beg  leave  to  state  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  cases:  In  the  one  case, 
an  army  entirely  dependent  on  the  crown, 
so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  that, 
let  the  merit  of  those  gentlemen  in  their 
military  capacity  be  never  so  great ; let 
their  fidelity  to  their  king  and  country  be 
never  so  conspicuous ; let  their  past  ser- 
vices be  never  so  meritorious ; yet,  if  they 
do  not  implicitly  obey  all  the  orders  they 
shall  receive  from  the  crown,  or  rather 
from  the  favourite  minister  of  the  crown ; 
if  they  do  not  submit  to  propagate  the 
most  slavish  schemes  of  a projecting 
minister,  they  may  probably  be  turned  out 
of  their  employments  in  the'  army ; and 
thus,  after  having  wore  out  their  youth 
and  vigour  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
they  may  at  last,  and  in  then-  old  age,  be 
turned  adrift,  and  reduced  to  a starving 
condition.  In  the  other  case,  an  army 
under  no  such  servile  dependence,  having 
no  reason  to  doubt  ot  preferment  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,  and  certain  they 
could  not  be  turned  out  of  the  places  they 
have  purchased  by  their  long  services, 
without  being  guilty  of  some  erirne,  or  of 
dishonourable  behaviour;  and  having  the 
constitution,  and  the  laws  of  their  country, 
as  a security  for  their  enjoying  all  those 
advantages  as  long  as  they  live;  is  it  not 
an  easy  matter  to  determine,  in  which  of 
these  cases  an  army  may  be  of  most  danger, 
or  of  most  service,  to  the  constitution  of 
this  country. 

I will  allow  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  virtue  of  those,  who  are  at  present  the 
officers  of  our  array;  about  their  being 
Englishmen,  and  every  thing  else,  that  has 
been  said,  or  can  be  said,  in  favour  of  the 
characters  of  those  gentlemen ; but  still 
they  are  men,  and  every  body  knows,  that 
those  who  have  a dependence,  perhaps  for 
the  whole  they  have  in  the  world,  must  be 
something  more  than  men,  ifthey  act  with 
the  same  freedom,  that  they  would  do  if 
they  were  Under  no  such  influence  or  de- 
pendence : it  is  certain ; I hope  the  gen- 
“emen  of  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
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even  those  gentlemen  who  now  stand  up  so 
zealously  for  the  prerogative,  will  grant, 
that  ours  is  a limited  monarchy  : our  con- 
stitution depends  upon  its  not  being  in  the 
power  of  the  crown,  to  break  through  those 
limits  which  are  prescribed  by  law,  or  to 
manage  so  as  to  render  them  quite  ineffec- 
tual ; for  when  either  of  these  come*  to  be 
the  case,  our  constitution  will  be  at  an 
end  ; the  monarchy  can  no  longer  be  said 
to  be  limited,  any  more  than  a man  can  be 
said  to  be  under  any  restraint,  who,  though 
locked  up  in  a room,  has  the  keys  in  his 
pocket,  and  may  open  the  doors  when  he 
pleases,  or  has  proper  materials  at  hand, 
and  may  break  the  doors  open,  and  walk 
out  whenever  he  has  a mind.  We  are 
therefore  never  to  give  a power  to  the 
crown ; we  ought  not  to  leave  the  crown 
in  the  possession  of  a power,  which  may 
enable  any  future  king  to  shake  off  all  those 
limitations,  which  the  royal  power  ought 
by  our  constitution  to  be  subject  to  : and 
in  this  view  I leave  it  to  every  gentleman 
to  consider,  whether  a standing  army, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  or  under 
the  regulations  now  proposed,  does  portend 
most  danger  to  our  constitution  ? For  my 
own  part,  I think  the  case  so  plain,  I think 
tlie  dangers  pretended,  from  what  is  now 
proposed,  so  chimerical,  that  I am  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  motion  opposed  by  any. 
gentleman,  who  pretends  to  nave  the  liber- 
ties, or  the  happiness  of  his  country  truly 
at  heart. 

But  in  particular,  I must  at  present  ob- 
serve, that  if  no  notice  should  be  taken  of 
what  has  lately  happened ; if  no  such  pro- 
vision, as  is  intended  by  the  Bill  now  moved 
for,  should  be  made,  and  we  should  enter 
into  a war,  as  is  now  likely  we  may  be 
obliged  to  do,  what  encouragement  can 
young  gentlemen  of  noble  and  ancient  fa- 
milies have  to  go  into  the  army ; when  they 
consider,  that  after  having  often  ventured 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
after  having  honourably  acquired  some 
preferment  in  the  army,  and  afterwards, 
by  a natural  and  family-interest,  are  come 
to  have  seats  in  Parliament,  they  must 
then  be  obliged  to  forfeit  all  those  prefer- 
ments they  have  so  honourably  acquired, 
or  otherwise  to  make  themselves  prosti- 
tutes to  an  infamous  and  wicked  adminis- 
tration ? After  this  melancholy  considera- 
tion, can  it  be  presumed,  that  any  gentle- 
man of  honour  will  engage  with  that  ala- 
crity in  the  army,  as  he  would  do,  if  be 
were  assured  of  preserving  and  enjoying 
whatever  posts  he  may  have  in  the  army, 
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with  the  same  honour  and  integrity,  with 
which  lie  acquired  them  ? This  makes  it 
more  particularly  necessary  at  present  to 
agree  to  the  proposition  now  made  to  us ; 
and  as  I think  it  makes  no  encroachment 
upon  our  constitution,  but  is,  upon  the 
contrary,  a very  necessary  amendment ; as 
I think  it  for  the  honour  of  Parliament,  and 
no  way  inconsistent  with  the  honour  or 
safety  of  the  crown,  I shall  therefore  most 
heartily  agree  to  it. 

Sir  IVilliam  Yonge  spoke  next : 

Sir ; It  is  said,  I remember,  in  a printed 

E which  1 read  lately,  that  the  Itevo- 
had  not  brought  our  Constitution  to 
that  perfection  which  it  oughtto  hnve  done; 
but  that  some  amendments  were  still  want- 
ing, and  seemed  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

I was  indeed  at  some  loss  to  think  what 
the  amendments  could  possibly  be,  which 
those  reforming  geniuses  pointed  at,  but 
now  the  secret  is  in  some  part  out ; for 
the  proposition  now  in  debate  I verily  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  those  necessary  amend- 
ments they  thought  of ; but  the  gentlemen, 
who  have  spoke  before  me,  liavesufliciently 
proved,  that  this  amendment  would  be  so 
far  from  improving  our  constitution,  or 
rendering  it  more  secure,  that  it  would  in 
a great  measure  entirely  destroy  it : and  if 
the  other  amendments,  their  wisdoms  have 
rojeeted,  be  of  the  same  nature  witli  this, 
am  afraid  the  people  of  England  will  not 
think  themselves  much  obliged  to  them, 
for  projecting  such  amendments.  We 
know,  that  the  people  of  this  nation  have 
generally  been  divided  into  parties ; and 
that  party  which  I have  always  been  proud 
to  reckon  myself  one  of,  lias  generally, 
though  very  wrongfully,  been  called  the- 
republican  party;  but  if  I,  or  any  other 
gentleman  in  this  House,  who  has  the  ho- 
nour of  being  reputed  a Whig,  should 
come  into  this  proposition,  we  should  justly' 
deserve  that  name,  which  those  of  another 
party  have  always  given  us  by  way  of  re- 
proach ; for  it  is  certain,  that,  if  this  pro-  ! 
position  should  lake  place,  our  chief  magis- 
trate could  not  properly  be  called  a king ; 1 
he  would  not  nave  so  much  power  left  ' 
him,  as  the  stadfholder  of  the  republic  of 
Holland  lias  always  enjoyed.  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  in- 
sisted much  upon  ths  danger  of  an  army 
depending  upon  the  cro'irn,  and  talked  of 
turning  officers  adrift,  and  reducing  them 
to  a starving  condition;  but  let  us  consult 
our  histories,  and  see  whether  an  army 
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liig  upon  the  Parliament,  has  done  most 
harm  to  our  Constitution : wc  shall  there 
see,  that  an  army  of  the  latter  kind  was  so 
far  from  improving,  or  doing  good  to  our 
Constitution,  that  they  very  quickly  over- 
turned it;  they  soon  brought  the  King  from 
the  throne  to  the  scaffold ; they  turned 
both  Lords  and  Commons  out  of  doors, 
and  then  set  up  a most  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  their  own : whereas  an  army  of 
the  first  kind  has  often  preserved  the  Con- 
stitution ; an  army  much  more  dependent 
upon  the  crown,  than  our  army  is  at  pre- 
sent, was,  we  know,  so  far  from  supporting 
the  crown  in  attempts  against  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  that  most  of  the  army  joined 
with  the  people  in  vindicating  their  liber- 
ties, even  against  a king  upon  whoitt  they 
had  a most  absolute  dependence  ; and 
while  our  army  consists  only  of  our  own 
countrymen,  and  is  commanded  by  gen- 
tlemen of  good  families  and  fortunes  in  the 
kingdom,  we  may  always  expect  from  them 
the  same  honourable  behaviour.  As  for 
turning  officers  adrift,  and  reducing  them 
to  a starving  condition,  it  is  certain  that  no 
such  thing  can  ever  happen  to  any  officer 
that  is  a member  of  this  House,  let  him 
vote  or  behave  in  this  House  in  whatever 
manner  he  will ; for  his  very  qualification, 
the  estate  he  must  have  in  his  own  right 
and  possession,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
having  a seat  in  Parliament,  will  always 
be  sufficient  to  afford  him  a comfortable 
subsistence ; so  that  if  lie  has  any  honour 
or  regard  to  Iris  country,  the  fear  of  being 
turned  out  of  his  post  in  the  army  can  never 
revail  upon  him  to  give  a vote  in  this 
louse  contrary  to  what  he  thinks  right. 
And  if  we  can  suppose  that  any  officer, 
who  is  now,  or  ever  may  be  in  this  House, 
has  neither  honour  nor  regard  to  his  coun- 
try, with  such  a man  the  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment will  work  as  effectually,  as  the  fear  of 
extreme  necessity  can  be  supposed  to  work 
with  any  man  of  common  honour;  but  as 
no  such  thing  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  sup- 
posed, we  have  no  occasion  to  give  our- 
selves any  trouble,  much  less  to  run  our- 
selves into  evident  dangers,  in  order  to 
provide  against  it.  In  short,  I see  no  ne- 
cessity for  our  making  such  an  alteration 
in  our  constitution  ; I can  see  no  cause  for 
our  making  such  an  attack  upon  the  prero- 
gative ; it  may  be  productive  of  great  mis- 
chiefs, but  cannot  produce  any  good. 
And  as  for  using  the  officers  ill,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  army,  who  are  now  in  the 
House,  are  themselves  the  best  judges  by 
«•  wor“ 
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used ; and  their  way  of  voting  upon  this 
question  will  be  the  best  proof  of  their 
judgment  in  that  particular:  as  for  my 
own  part,  I really  think  the  proposition  so 
unreasonable,  and  so  inconsistent  with  the 
principles,  even  of  those  gentlemen  who 
support  it,  that  I did  not  at  first  believe  it 
could  have  bore  so  long  a debate. 

Sir  Thomas  Saundersou  spoke  next  for 
the  motion;  lord  Glenorchy  against  it ; sir 
John  Barnard  for  it ; col.  Mordaunt  and 
Mr.  Duncan  Forbes  against  it : Then 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  spoke  ggainst  the 
motion  as  follows : 

Sir ; When  I first  heard  that  such  a 
motion,  as  what  is  now  before  us,  was  to 
be  made  to  this  House,  I considered  with 
myself,  what  it  was  that  had  given  occa- 
sion for  gentlemen’s  thinking  of  making 
such  an  innovation  in  our  constitution,  what 
view  or  design  they  had,  and  what  form  of 
government  they  aimed  at ; as  to  all  which 
particulars  I found  myself  entirely  at  a loss. 
We  have  heard  of  monarchies,  aristocra- 
cies, democracies,  of  oligarchies  and  anar- 
chies; but  should  this  proposition  take 
place,  I am  persuaded,  the  government  of 
this  country  would  soon  become  what  may 
be  called  a stratocracy,  an  army-govern- 
ment, which  is  a sort  of  government  was 
never  yet  established  in  any  country  ; and 
such  a government  as,  I believe,  no  man  in 
this  nation  would  be  fond  of : I shall  not 
run  out  in  compliments  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  army,  but  I hope  those  gentlemen 
will  not  take  it  amiss,  if  I say,  that  1 do 
not  desire  to  give  up  our  present  form  of 
government,  in  order  to  come  under  their 
government. 

As  for  trials  by  martial  law,  I believe  no 
gentleman  will  dispute,  but  that  they  have 
hitherto  been  very  just  and  impartial ; but 
if  the  officers  should  be  once  made  inde- 

Cdent  of  all  other  power,  we  do  not 
w what  those  trials  might  turn  to : I 
neither  can,  nor  shall  say  any  thing  to 
reflect  upon  the  gentlemen  who  are  judges 
in  such  trials,  but  we  must  all  allow,  that 
the  nature  of  mankind  is  such,  that  every 
one  has  an  attachment  to,  and  a bias  in 
favour  of  those  be  looks  on  to  be  of  the 
same  body  with  himself,  merchants,  law- 
yers, even  the  meanest  sort  of  tradesmen 
shew  a partiality  in  favour  of  one  another ; 
and  why  we  should  look  upon  the  officers 
of  tlie  army  to  be  less  liable  to  those  na- 
tural partialities  than  any  other  set  of  men, 

* cannot  really  see  any  reason  for ; there- 
fore I am  apt  to  believe,  that  if  this  pro- 
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position  should  be  once  passed  into  a law, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  remove  any 
officer  from  his  commission  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a court-martial,  as  long  as  lie  pre- 
served a character  and  an  interest  in  the 
army,  which  of  course  would  encourage 
them  in  the  boldest  attempts,  against  the 
constitution  and  the  government  of  their 
country. 

Gentlemen  have  told  us,  that  generals 
are  still  to  be  removeable  by  the  'ving  at 
pleasure,  and  that  all  other  officers  are  still 
to  be  removeable  by  his  Majesty  and  the 
parliament ; but  I believe  it  will  be  grant- 
ed, that  though  the  King  should  most  evi- 
dently see  a very  just  cause  tor  removing 
a general  officer,  he  might  not  find  it  safe 
to  do  so,  with  out  removing  at  the  same 
time  a great  number  of  inferior  officers, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  dependents  upon  that 
general,  and  perhaps  associated  with  him 
in  the  same  wicked  designs : and  if  officers 
were  made  secure  of  their  commissions  for 
life,  it  would  add  so  much  weight  to  their 
interest  through  the  whole  kingdom,  that 
they  might  soon  get  such  an  influence  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  would  make 
it  impossible  to  procure  an  address  from 
either  House,  for  the  removal  of  any  of 
them  ; besides,  the  very  calling  of  the  par- 
liament together,  which  cannot  be  done 
suddenly,  would  give  the  alarm  to  those 
officers  who  might  be  engaged  in  a con- 
spiracy for  seizing  the  government  into 
their  own  hands,  whereby  they  would  have 
. an  opportunity  of  carrying  their  designs 
into  execution,  before  the  government 
could  by  any  means  prevent  them. 

Thus  we  should  be  in  continual  danger 
of  falling  entirely  under  the  government 
of  our  army,  ana  I am  sure  there  is  no- 
thing has  of  late  happened,  that  can  give 
occasion  for  our  running  ourselves  into 
any  such  danger.  What  though  his  Ma- 
jesty has  lately  thought  fit  to  remove  two 
gentlemen  from  their  commands  hi  the 
army : can  the  removing  of  two  gentle- 
men only,  in  a course  of  so  many  years, 
be  called  modelling  or  garbling  the  army  ? 
Can  it  be  said,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
have  succeeded  them,*  are  not  men  of  as 
good  families,  of  as  great  estates,  and  of 
as  untainted  characters,  as  any  gentlemen 
in  the  kingdom  ? Surely,  this  cannot  be 
called  garbling,  which,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  must  imply  the  removal  of  the 
most  worthy,  and  putting  the  most  unwor- 
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thy  into  their  places  ; and  this,  I am  con- 
vinced, the  angriest  man  in  this  House  will 
not  pretend  to  be  the  case  at  present. 

It  is  certain,  there  never  were  any  re- 
movals made,  but  what  occasioned  various 
speculations,  when  the  reasons  why  tfyey 
were  made  were  not  publicly  known  ; in 
such  cases,  every  man  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  true  reason,  is  apt  to  assign  some  rea- 
sons of  his  own  invention  ; but  of  all  the 
removals  that  I have  ever  heard  of,  what- 
ever talk  they  might  occasion  without 
doors,  there  never  was  any  of  them  that 
occasioned  any  proposition  or  motion  in 
this  House;  no  pretence  was  ever  taken 
from  any  such,  to  rob  the  crown  of  its 
prerogative,  or  to  alter  our  constitution  in 
any  part.  Even  when  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  removed,  there  was  no 
such  proposition  as  this  ever  thought  on  : 
the  removal  of  that  great  man  I remember 
well  ; and  I remember  too  the  arts,  that 
were  used  by  his  enemies,  first,  to  pro- 
cure, and  then  to  justify  his  removal. 
What  gentlemen  would  do  by  the  bill  now 
proposed,  was  the  very  crime  pretended 
to  be  laid  to  his  charge : it  was  pretended, 
that  he  was  contriving  how  to  get  himself 
made  general  for  life : that  he  was  become 
too  great  for  his  mistress ; and  had  thrown 
oft'  all  dependence  on  the  crown  : that  he 
aimed  at  being  made  perpetual  dictator  ; 
and  to  give  some  sort  of  colour  for  the 
spreading  of  this  calumny,  I remember, 
tnata  certain  zealous  gentleman  of  those 
days,*  sent  a large  present  to  Mr.  Booth, 
and  told  him,  it  was  for  the  part  he  acted 
in  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  against  the  per- 
petual dictator.  This  shews,  that  it  was 
then  looked  on  as  a great  crime  for  an 
officer  to  endeavour  to  be  independent  of 
the  crown ; and  why  it  should  now  appear 
in  a light  so  different,  as  to  make  people 
think  it  necessary  to  make  a law  for  that 
very  purpose,  I cannot  imagine. 

\Ve  know  that  great  endeavours  have 
been  of  late  used,  to  make  it  be  believed 
abroad,  that  this  is  a divided  nation,  that 
the  people  are  disaffected  : hitherto  all 
such  endeavours  have  had  but  very  little 
effect ; but  if  this  proposition  should  pass 
into  a law,  will  not  foreigners  have  reason 
to  believe  what  they  have  heard  ? They 
cannot  imagine,  that  the  removing  two 
colonels  of  regiments,  could  have  produced 
such  a law,  but  will  naturally  say,  what  we 
have  heard  we  see  now  to  be  true,  the 
parliament  has  no  confidence  in  the  king, 
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and  therefore  they  have  taken  from  him 
that  power  which  all  his  predecessors  en- 
joyed. Is  this,  Sir,  an  opinion  which  we 
ought  at  any  time  to  encourage  or  promote 
among  our  neighbours  abroad,  but  espe- 
cially at  present,  when  a just  opinion  of 
die  unanimity  and  strength  of  diis  nation 
may  be  so  necessary  for  preserving  a just 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  conse- 
quendy,  the  very  being  of  this  nation.  In 
short,  the  regulation  now  proposed  can 
produce  no  good,  it  may  produce  a multi- 
tude of  mischiefs,  and  dierefore  I think  we 
should  all  say,  upon  this  occasion,  ‘ No- 
‘ lumiU  Leges  Anglia:  mutari.’ 

Lord  Catherlogh  spoke  next: 

Sir;  I cannot  but  say,  diat  die  officers 
of  the  army  are  very  much  obliged  to  the 
gentlemen,  who  arc  for  agreeing  to  the 
proposition  now  before  you : but  I look 
upon  it  is  as  a certain  maxim,  that  no  man 
can  be  a proper  judge  in  liis  own  cause, 
and  as  I have  in  the  honour  to  be  in  the 
army,  I look  upon  myself  as  a party  con- 
cerned, and  therefore  I think  can  neither 
in  honour  nor  conscience  offer  to  give  my 
vote  upon  the  question. 

Then  die  question  was  put  upon  the 
motion,  and  carried  in  die  negative,  with- 
out a division.* 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Mr.  Sand/js’t 
Motion  for  an  Address  to  the  King,  to 
know  who  advised  his  Majesty  to  remove 
the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobhark  from 
their  Regiments .]  After  diis, 

Mr.  Sandy s stood  up  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sir ; What  gave  rise  to  the  proposition 
last  before  you,  I believe  most  gentlemen 
in  this  House  may  easily  guess ; it  was 
often  mentioned  in  the  last  debate : and  as 


* “Had  not  the  fact  been  so  notorious,  the  un- 
derstanding reader,  perhaps,  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  believing,  that  gentlemen  of  great 
abilities,  properties,  and  knowledge,  of  the  con- 
stitution, could  have  been  so  earnest  in  a ques- 
tion which,  bad  it  past,  they  themselves  must 
have  been  the  first  to  move  for  repealing  it ; or 
that  they  who  gloried  in  the  character  of  being- 
jealous  of  military  power,  should  endeavour  to 
render  the  army  independent  both  of  King  and 
Parliament.  But  to  say  the  truth,  the  parly 
neither  expected  nor  desired  to  succeed  in  the 
motion.  All  they  intended  wus  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  saying  severe  things  against  the’ 
minister,  and  to  introduce  another  motion, 
which  was  more  directly  levelled  against  his 
power.”  Tinilal. 
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..i  the  course  of  that  debate,  no  gentle 
pretended  to  justify  what  has  lately  hap- 
pened, I have  a question  in  my  hand  which 
I hope  will  meet  with  no  opposition,  and 
therefore,  I shall  take  the  liberty  to  move, 
« That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  humbly  to  desire  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
inform  this  House,  by  whose  advise  it  was 
that  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  discharge 
his  grace,  Charles  duke  of  Bolton,  and  tht 
right  honourable  Richard,  lord  viscount 
Cobham,  from  the  Regiments  lately  under 
their  several  commands,  and  what  crimes 
were  allcdged  against  them,  which  were 
the  occasion  thereof.’* 


Sir ; I stand  up,  to  second  the  motion 
made  by  my  worthy  friend,  which,  I hope 
will  meet  with  much  better  success  than 
the  last  motion  we  had  before  us : the  last, 
indeed,  was  called,  by  some  gentlemen,  an 
attack  upon  the  prerogative,  an  affront  to 
tile  crown,  and  a great  many  other  hard 
names,  which  I thought  it  very  little  de- 
served ; but  I am  sure  there  cannot  be  the 
least  colour  of  reason  for  making  such  ob- 
jections, or  for  giving  such  names  to  the 
motion  now  made  to  you : on  the  contrary 
it  is  shewing  a great  tenderness  and  a 
most  dutiful  respect  to  his  Majesty;  die 
removal  of  those  two  noble  lords  from  their 
commands  in  the  army,  was  what  no  gen- 
tleman in  the  late  debate  so  much  as  en- 
deavoured to  excuse;  most  seemed  rather 
to  condemn,  and  all  the  world  without 
doors  had,  we  know,  before  condemned  it. 
Since  then  the  removal  of  those  two  noble 
lords  is  looked  on  to  be  a wrong  step,  and 
since  his  Majesty  cannot  by  law  be  sup- 
posed to  do  any  wrong,  we  ought  there- 
fore, in  duty  to  the  crown,  to  present  such 
an  Address  as  is  now  proposed  to  us,  that 
his  Majesty  may  be  freed  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  doing  any  thing  that  is  wrong ; diat 
the  wicked  person  who  advised  it  may  be 
pointed  out  to  the  world,  and  that  the 
reproach  of  such  a measure  may  fall  where 
it  ought. — If  ever  it  should  happen  to  be 
the  case  of  this  nation,  that  a minister 
grown  insolent  in  power,  should  dare  to 
tell  his  master,  if  you  do  not  dismiss  such 
a man,  or  such  another,  I must  abandon 
}'°u,  I can  no  longer  support  your  govern- 
ment ; and  by  such  language  should  pre- 
vail on  him  to  dismiss  some  of  his  most 
faithful  servants,  only  because  they  had 
honourably  opposed  some  wicked  attempt 
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upon  the  liberties  of  their  country ; I say 
if  ever  any  one  minister,  who  solely  en- 
grossed the  car  of  his  master,  should  ar- 
rive at  such  an  insolence  in  power,  the 
king  would  no  longer  be  the  first  man,  he 
would  be  the  first  slave  in  the  nation ; and 
in  stich  a case  would  it  not  be  the  duty 
of  parliament  ? Would  not  they  be  bound 
in  duty  both  to  their  country  and  king, 
to  desire  to  know  who  it  was  that  advised 
such  measures  ? And  what  were  the  rea- 
sons for  taking  such  ? This  is  not,  I hope, 
the  case  at  present,  but  as  the  removing 
of  those  two  noble  lords  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  whole  nation,  it  is  sufficient 
for  justifying  us  in  the  application  now  pro- 
posed : let  us  know  who  gave  the  advice  ; 
it  was  a wicked  one,  and  the  wickedness 
of  it  will  be  still  more  apparent,  if  it  shall 
appear,  that  those  who  gave  it  dare  not 
avow  their  reasons  for  giving  it. 

No  member  rising  up  to  oppose  this  mo- 
tion, but  the  question  being  called, 

Sir  William  Wyndham  stood  up,  and 
spoke  as  follows; 

Sir;  Whether  or  no  there  are  any  gen- 
tlemen in  the  House  against  the  question, 
cannot,  as  yet,  be  determined : but  if  there 
are,  I was  in  hopes  they  would  have  stood 
up,  and  have  given  the  House  some  sa- 
tisfaction as  to  their  reasons  for-being 
against  a question,  which  seems  to  bs 
highly  approved  of  by  several  gentlemen 
in  this  House.  What  the  cause  of  their 
silence  may  be,  I sliall  not  pretend  to  guess, 
but  it  seems  we  are  to  have  no  other  satis- 
faction from  them,  but  only  a call  for  the 
question. — In  my  opinion,  the  affair  now 
before  us  deserves  a much  more  decent 
treatment,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reason, 
but  because  the  names  of  two  noble  lords 
are  mentioned  in  the  question,  both  of 
whom  have  done  great  services  to  their 
country,  but  one  in  particular.  As  I do 
not  mean  to  compliment  the  one,  nor  to 
depreciate  the  services  of  the  other,  there- 
fore I say  they  have  both  done  great  ser- 
vices, though  in  different  capacities;  but 
whoever  remembers  the  late  war,  which 
was  carried  on  so  much  to  the  honour  of 
this  nation,  must  remember  how  often 
honourable  mention  was  then  made  in  our 
Gazettes  of  sir  Richard  Temple  : in  most 
of  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  from 
Flanders,  either  of  battles  or  sieges,  his 
name  generallystoodamougthe  foremost  in 
the  list  of  those  gallant  officers,  who  bravely 
ventured  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  i 
country.  And  if  we  look  upon  his  be- 
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haviour  in  the  senate,  it  is  as  much  to  his 
honour  as  his  service  in  the  field : in  the 
last  he  has  always  acted  as  a good  officer 
and  a brave  soldier,  in  the  defence  of  his 
country;  in  the  first  he  lias  always  be- 
haved as  a faithful  subject  and  a good 
counsellor  to  Ins  king ; and  that  such  a 
man  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  fall  a sa- 
crifices to  ministerial  resentment,  is  what 
must  give  a just  alarm  to  all  the  honest 
part  of  mankind:  it  is  what  principally 
gave  rise  to  this  day’s  debate,  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  motion  now  before  you, 
which  I very  much  approve  of,  and  if  no 
gentleman  thinks  fit  to  say  any  thing 
against  it,  I can  hardly  doubt  of  its  being 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

.Sir  William  Wyndham  having  done 
speaking,  the  question  was  again  called  for, 
and  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  ne- 
gative by  252  against  151. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough’s  Motion  for  a Bill  against 
Depriving  Officers  of  the  Army  of  their 
Commissions.^  February  13.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough * presented  to  the  House 
a Bill,j-  “ For  the  better  securing  the 


* He  became  duke  of  Marlborough  by  the 
death  of  Henrietta  duchess  of  Marlborough,  in 
right  of  his  mother  who  w as  next  sister  to  her 

See,  and  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  John  late 
:e  of  Marlborough  ; being  before  earl  of 
Sunderland. 

j-  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Bill : 

“ Whereas  no  Standing-Army  can,  in  time 
of  peace,  lie  raised,  or 'kept  up  within  this 
realm,  but  by  authority  of  parliament.  And 
whereas  the  safety  and  liberties  of  this  nation 
do  (in  a great  measure)  depend  upon  the  expe- 
rience and  virtue  of  the  Officers  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  Army  should  be  intrusted, 
whenever  any  military  force  shall  be  judged 
proper  to  be  raised  or  kept  on  foot.  Now,  to 
the  end  that  persons  of  fortune  and  virtue  may 
be  encouraged  to  expose  their  lives  for  the 
safety  and  liberties  of  their  country,  and  not  he 
subject,  by  secret  and  malicious  representations, 
to  be  cashiered  or  removed  from  their  respec- 
tive posts  in  the  Army,  without  any  charge  or 
pretence  of  neglect  or  breach  of  duty,  or  with- 
out any  examination  or  trial  whatsoever  : May 
it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty,  That  It 
may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons  in  this  present  parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from 
and  after  the  day  of  no  cap- 

tain of  any  of  his  Majesty's  troops  of  guards,  or 
any  coinniissioa-officer  .under  them,  nor  any 


* Constitution,  by  preventing  the  officer* 
‘ of  such  land-forces,  as  shall  at  any  time 
‘ be  allowed  by  authority  of  parliament, 

* from  being  deprived  of  their  Conunis- 

* sions,  otherwise  than  by  judgment  of  a 
‘ Court  Martial,  to  be  held  for  that  pur- 
‘ pose,  or  by  Address  of  either  House  of 
‘ Parliament.’  His  grace  introduced  the 
Bill  with  a speech,  setting  forth  the  neces- 
sity of  making  some  such  regulations  in  a 
country  which  glories  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  and  where  the  people  are  so  happy 
as  to  preserve  that  freedom,  after  most  of 
their  neighbours  had  lost  theirs  by  the 
very  means,  which  he  proposed  to  obviate 
by  the  bill  he  then  presented  to  the  House. 

A motion  being  made  for  a second' read- 
ing of  the  said  Bill,  several  Lords  called 
for  the  question:  Hereupon 


colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  or.  major  of  a regi- 
ment, or  captain,  lieutenant,  cornet,  or  ensign 
of  any  troop  or  company,  belonging  to  any  re-, 
gimeut,  or  of  auy  independent  troop  or  com- 
pany, or  any  officer  under  them,  having  his 
commission  trom  the  crown,  shall  be  cashiered 
or  removed  (other  than  to  an  higher  post)  or. 
discharged  from  his  commission,  or  be  deprived 
of  the  pay  belonging  to  the  same,  in  any  other 
manner  than  is  hereafter  prescribed,  any  usage 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

“ And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  if  any  of  the  officers  before 
named  shall  be  guilty  of  any  breach  of  duty,  or 
otherwise  misbehave  themselves  in  the  said 
offices,  That  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to 
giant  a commission  under  his  or  their  sign 
manual,  to  any  officer,  not  under  the  degree  of 
a field-officer,  to  try  such  person  by  a court- 
martial,  in  such  manner  and  form,  and  subject 
to  such  rules,  regulations  and  methods  of  trial, 
as  have  been  usually  observed  in  courts  mar- 
tial, for  trying  persons  for  neglect  of  duty,  or 
other  misbehaviour  iu  the  army,  and  to  cashier, 
remove,  or  discharge  any  officer  whatsoever,  if 
such  court-martial  shall  adjudge  the  same,  any 
tiling  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

“ Provided  always,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend, to  hinder  or  prevent  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  or  successors,  from  disbanding,  breaking, 
or  reducing  all,  or  any  of  the  regiments,  troops, 
or  companies  now  in  being,  or  which  shall  or 
may  lie  raised  hereafter,  whenever  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  or  successors  shall  think  fit  to  dis- 
band or  reduce  the  same. 

“ Provided  also,  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
to  cashier  or  remove  any  officer  whatsoever, 
upon  an  address  from  either  House  of  Parlia- 
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The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  stood  up,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

My  Lords ; As  there  seems  to  be  some 
of  your  lordships  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill,  I am  surprised  to  hear  the 
question  so  much  insisted  on,  before  any 
lord  who  seems  to  be  against  a second, 
reading  has  stood  up  to  give  any  one  rea- 
son for  his  being  so.  If  any  motion  is 
made,  if  any  bill  is  presented  to  this 
House,  were  it  an  affair  of  no  consequence, 
yet  it  is  a respect  due  to  the  noble  lord 
who  makes  the  motion,  or  presents  the 
Bill,  not  to  put  a negative  upon  it  without 
giving  some  reasons  for  so  doing ; but  in 
the  present  case  it  cannot  be  pretended, 
but  that  the  bill  now  presented  to  us  is  an 
ailair  of  the  utmost  consequence;  the  bill 
offered  to  us,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  a 
ood,  but  a necessary  bill,  and  the  noble 
uke  has  given  us  so  strong  reasons  for  its 
passing,  that  I hope  your  lordships  will  not 
so  much  as  endeavor  to  put  a negative 
I upon  it,  without  first  giving  some  sort  of  a 
reason  for  what  you  are  about  to  do. — 

| Such  a method  of  proceeding,  my  lords, 

I is  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  House,  it 
will  really  look  as  if  something  else  than 
reason  and  argument  prevailed  in  this 
House : and  if  a second  reading  of  a Bill 
of  such  consequence  be  in  such  a manner 
refused,  I am  sure  the  world  will  conclude, 
that  iso  good  reason  could  be  given  for  so 
I doing,  which,  of  course,  must  bring  this 
I House  into  the  utmost  contempt,  in  the 
I opinion  of  the  generality  of  the  nation: 

| This  is  a consequence  that,  I am  con- 
[ vinced,  every  one  of  your  lordships  must 
I think  yourselves  concerned  in,  ana  there- 
I fore  I hope  that  some  of  those  lords  who 
I are  to  give  their  negative  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  will  stand  up  and  give 
us  their  reasons  for  being  of  that  opinion : 
at  present  my  opinion  happens  to  be 
different  from  theirs,  but  I now  declare 
to  them,  that  if  sufficient  answers  are  not 
made  to  every  objection  they  shall  start 
against  the  second  reading,  I shall  most 
readily  quit  the  opinion  I am  now  of,  and 
join  with  them  in  putting  a negative  upon 
tlie  bill. 

' Lord  Iierverj said: 

My  Lords ; I am  one  of  those,  and  I 
believe  there  are  a great  many  more,  who 
are  against  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

1 did  not,  ’tis  true,  rise  up  immediately 
“ter  the  motion  was  made,  to  give  my 
reasons  for  being  against  a second  reading, 
because  I thought  the  bill  was  of  a nature 


so  very  extraordinary,  and  the  objections 
to  it  so  strong  ana  so  evident,  that  I 
thought  it  unnecessary  forme  or  any  other 
lord  in  this  House,  to  give  liimself  or  the 
House  the  trouble  ot  explaining  them : 
But  since  the  noble  lord,  who  spoke  last, 
insists  so  much  upon  it,  in  order  to  satisfy 
him,  I shall  give  some  of  those  reasons 
which  prevail  with  me  to  be  against  a se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill  now  before  us ; 
and  if  either  that  noble  lord,  or  any  other, 
can  give  sufficient  answers  to  those  rea- 
sons, I shall  most  readily  join  with  those 
noble  lords  who  ore  for  reading  this  Bill  a 
second  time. 

With  me,  my  lords,  one  of  the  principal 
objections  against  the  bill  is,  that  1 look 
upon  it  as  an  open  and  a direct  attack  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  It  is  an  at- 
tack upon  a prerogative  which  his  Ma- 
jesty and  his  ancestors  have  enjoyed  ever 
since  our  monarchy  had  a being ; and  we 
all  know  how  nearly  connected  the  privi- 
leges of  this  House  are  with  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  ; we  know,  my  lords, 
that  the  last  open  and  direct  attack  that 
was  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  ended  in  the  total  subversion  of  our 
monarchy,  and  an  entire  dissolution  of  this 
House ; and  therefore  I cannot  but  be  sur- 
prised to  see  a bill  of  this  nature  brought 
first  into  this  House : If  such  a bill  had 
passed  the  other  House,  and  had  been 
sent  up  to  us  from  thence,  I do  not  doubt 
but  that  every  one  of  your  lordships  would 
have  easily  seen  through  the  design;  von 
would  have  seen  the  snare  that  was  laid 
against  the  monarchical  establishment  of 
our  government,  upon  which  the  privileges 
of  every  lord  in  the  nation  absolutely  de- 
pend ; this  would  have  given  your  lord- 
ships  a just  alarm ; and  this,  I doubt  not, 
would  have  made  you  receive  such  a bill  in 
the  manner  it  deserved. 

I have  often  heard,  my  Lords,  of  a com- 
pact between  the  king  and  the  people,  and 
a compact  upon  which,  it  is  said,  our  con- 
stitution and  government  depend;  if  there 
be  any  such,  the  nature  of  it  must  certainly 
be  mutual.  On  the  one  part  our  kings  are 
obliged  not  to  usurp  or  encroach  upon  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people ; but 
surely  there  must  be  a counter-part,  and 
by  that  there  must  be  an  obligation  upon 
the  people  not  to  usurp  or  encroach  upon 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown; 
for  it  would  be  a very  unjust  compact,  if 
on  the  one  hand,  the  King  was  most 
strictly  tied  down,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people  left  at  full  liberty  to  encroach 
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as  often,  and  as  far  as  they  pleased  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  This  can- 
not be  the  case;  the  compact  must  be 
mutual ; and  as  his  present  Majesty  lias 
never  once  attempted,  nor  desires,  in  the 
least,  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  or  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  it  would  be  very 
unjust  and  unfair  in  us  to  make -anv  en- 
croachment upon  him : Nay,  it  would  be 
most  unwise,  and  might  be  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences ; for  a breach 
of  covenant  upon  one  side  would  dissolve 
all  the  covenants  on  the  other,  which 
would  at  once  unhinge  the  whole  of  our 
constitution. 

It  has  been  always  thought  necessary, 
mv  lords,  to  give  our  kings  the  sole  power, 
of  naming,  preferring,  and  removing,  at 
pleasure,  the  officers  of  our  armies,  in 
order  to  give  our  kings  that  power  and  in- 
fluence over  our  armies,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  ibr  supporting  and  pro- 
moting a proper  military  discipline  among 
them,  without  which  they  would  be  of  no 
use  against  a foreign  enemy,  and  might 
soon  become  most  oppressive  to  the  peo- 
ple, for  whose  safety  they  were  raised  and 
maintained.  This  power  was  thought  so 
necessary  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
and  it  was  then  thought  to  be  of  so  little 
danger  to  the  freedom  of  our  constitution, 
that  at  that  time,  when  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  fully  considered,  when  eveiy 
thing  was  removed  that  could  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  them,  there 
was  not  the  least  mention  made  of  taking 
this  power  from  the  crown,  or  even  of  lay- 
ing it  under  any  restraints,  and  I do  not 
know  any  thing  that  has  happened,  which 
can  give  us  the  least  ground  for  being  of 
an  opinion  different  from  that  which  was 
the  opinion  of  our  ancestors  at  that  time. 

The  happiness  of  our  constitution,  my 
Lords,  depends  upon  that  equal  division  of 
power,  which  is  established  among  the 
three  branches  of  our  legislature : The 
executive  power,  and  the  defending  of 
thepeople  against  their  enemies  is  now,  and 
always  has  been,  entrusted  solely  with  our 
King;  and  as  long  as  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  or  the  defence  of  the  people  against 
their  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic,  is  en- 
trusted with  tlie  King,  it  must  always  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  our  kings 
proper  powers  for  those  purposes;  the 
supreme  and  ultimate  determination  of  all 
disputes  about  property  is  lodged  solely  in 
this  House;  and  the  raising  of  money  for 
the  public  use,  or  laying  taxes  upon  the 
peopk,  ifSSfe MJK  uTORTR-, 


pally  the  province  of  the  other  House. 
Thus  the  three  branches  of  our  legislature 
are  a check  upon  one  another,  which  pre- 
vents its  being  in  the  power  of  any  one  of 
them  to  oppress  the  people,  or  to  destroy 
the  other  two.  Under  this  establishment 
we  have  been  happy  for  many  ages,  under 
tin's  the  nation  lias  grown  up  to  a very 
high  pitch  of  riches  and  power,  and  while 
this  establishment  continues,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  we  shall  always  be  happy. 

But,  my  Lords,  by  the  bill  now  before  ; 
us  we  are  to  establish  a fourth  power,  a I 
new  sort  of  power,  which,  I am  persuaded,  I 
would  soon  become  independent  of  the 
other  three.  This  is  making  a most  con-  i 
siderable  alteration  in  our  constitution : an 
alteration  that  may  be  attended  with  such 
fatal  consequences,  that  it  makes  me 
tremble  to  think  of  it:  To  establish  a I 
general  for  life  at  the  head  of  a well-dis- 
ciplined army,  commanded  by  officers  who 
could  not  be  removed,  but  by  the  consent 
of  one  another,  would  soon  put  it  in  the 
power  of  that  general,  to  make  himself 
master  both  of  king  and  parliament:  The 
transition  from  Dux  to  Rex  would  soon 
become  easy  for  him ; by  this  the  consti- 
tution might  be  entirely  overthrown,  and  i 
the  nation  might  be  involved  in  a multi- 
tude of  calamities. 

It  is  true,  my  Lords,  that  by  what  is 
proposed  in  the  bill  now  before  us,  an  I 
officer  may  still  be  removed  from  his  com-  I 
mand  in  the  army,  upon  an  address  from  I 
cither  House  of  Parliament ; but  as  the  | 
Parliament  cannot  be  kept  always  sitting,  I 
this  address  could  not  often  be  speedily  ob-  I 

tained ; and  if  an  officer  should  be  dis-  I 
covered  to  be  conspiring  the  overthrow  of  I 
the  government,  and  should,  notwith-  I 
standing,  be  continued  in  his  commission,  I 
and  in  the  possession  of  that  power  in  the  I 
army  which  he  had,  by  virtue  of  his  com-  | 
mission,  ’till  the  next  session  of  parlia-  I 
ment,  both  Houses  might,  perhaps,  address  I 
for  turning  him  out ; but  his  power  in  the  I 
army  might  by  that  time  be  so  well  estab-  I 
lislied,  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  power 
of  both  king  and  parliament  to  divest  him 
of  his  command ; and  as  for  a trial  by  a 
court-martial,  I believe,  it  would  not  be  so 
much  as  pretended,  that  a sentence  could 
be  got  against  such  an  officer,  or  indeed  , 
against  any  officer,  who  had  a great  in- 
fluence in  the  army : It  is  not  to  be  pre-  1 
sumed,  that  officers  would  be  ready  to  1 
condemn  one  another,  unless  it  was  for  a 
crime  which  they  themselves  could'no  way  II 
lBe''  1 
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that  they  could  not  be  removed  by  any 
other  authority. 

Since  then,  my  Lords,  I can  see  no 
manner  of  occasion  for  the  regulation  now 
proposed,  since  I am  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  a great  injury  done  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  it  would  tend  to  destroy  all 
military  discipline  in  the  army,  and  would 
greatly  endanger,  if  not  totally  subvert 
our  happy  constitution,  I cannot  therefore 
agree  to  the  giving  it  a second  reading. 

The  earl  of  Orrery  spoke  next  for  the 
question,  the  earl  of  Cliolmondeley  spoke 
against  it,  the  marquis  of  Tweedale  for  it, 
and  then 

The  Duke  of  Neivcastle  stood  up,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

My  Lords  ; As  I shall  certainly  give 
my  vote  against  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill,  I must  beg  leave  to  give  some  of 
my  reasons  for  so  doing.  I must  be  of 
opinion,  my  lords,  that  it  will  always  be 
proper  to  leave  in  his'  Majesty  a power  of 
removing  the  officers  of  the  army  at  plea- 
sure in  order  to  preserve  that  respect  and 
obedience  which  is  due  from  them  to  their 
lung;  but  I am  the  more  firmly  of  this 
opinion,  when  I consider,  that  there  is  at 
present  a Pretender  to  the  crown  of  these 
realms;  for  while  there  is  such  a misfor- 
tune hanging  over  us,  we  may  conclude, 
that  there  always  will  be  plots  and  con- 
trivances in  this’kingdom  against  the  per- 
son in  possession  of  the  throne ; and  while 
there  is  a Pretender,  he  may  have,  without 
all  doubt,  his  agents  in  the  army,  as  well 
as  he  has  every  where  else:  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  some  of  the  officers  may,  at  some 
time  or  other,  be  drawn  away  from  their 
duty  to  their  king  and  country,  some  of 
them  may  happen  to  be  misled,  and  drawn 
into  engagements  against  his  Majesty’s 
person  and  government;  and  while  his 
Majesty  is  b such  danger,  shall  we  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  remove  those  officers 
from  their  commands  in  the  army,  though 
he  has  certain  bformation  of  their  being 
ln  a plot  to  overthrow  his  government, 
perhaps  even  to  takeaway  his  life? 

fins,  my  Lords,  his  Majesty  may  have 
most  certain  information  of,  the  officers 
eoncemed  in  such  engagements  may  he 
*uade  known  to  him,  beyond  all  doubt  or 
contradiction,  and  yet  the  proofs  may  be 
•uch  as  would  not  prevail  upon  a court- 
rrmrtial  to  condemn  theii*  brother-officer 
to  death,  or  even  to  he  broke ; or  they 
fliay  be  such  as  could  not  properly,,  at 


least,  at  that  time,  be  laid  before  a court- 
martial  ; because  if  they  were  laid  before 
any  such  court,  the  informers,  and  all  the 
other  methods  by  which  the  plot  was  at 
first  discovered,  and  the  whole  progress  of 
it  traced,  must  then  become  publicly  known, 
by  which  all  further  discovery  would  be 
effectually  prevented ; and  if  the  Bill  now 
presented  should  pass  into  a law,  his  Ma- 
jesty would  be  under  a necessity  of  laying 
all  these  proofs  immediately  before  a 
court-martial,  or  of  allowing  such  treache- 
rous officers,  perhaps,  even  one  of  his 
chief  generals,  to  continue  in  command, 
by  which  they  might  probably  be  enabled 
to  render  their  conspiracies  successful ; for 
which  reason  I hope,  that  none  of  your 
lordships  will  approve  of  this  Bill,  when 
you  consider  how  dangerous  it  may  prove 
to  be  for  our  present  happy  establishment, 
and  how  muen  it  may  weaken  the  hands  of 
the  government  agabst  any  attempts  that 
may  hereafter  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender. 

Besides  this,  my  Lords,  there  are  many 
other  cases  which  might  be  mentioned, 
wherein  his  Majesty  might  have  very  good 
reason  to  remove  an  officer,  though  it  would 
not  be  at  all  proper  to  make  that  reason 
so  public  as  to  lay  it  before  a court-martial : 
There  are  likewise  many  little  crimes  which 
an  officer  may  be  guilty  of,  and  for  which 
he  might  highly  deserve  to  be  removed, 
and  yet  these  crimes  maybe  such  as  could 
not  well  come  under  the  cognisance  of  a 
court-martial;  at  least  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a sentence  of  a court-, 
martial  for  the  removing  of  such  an  officer ; 
for  when  gentlemen  sit  in  judgment  upon 
a brother  officer,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  he  ought  to  be  broke  or  not,  it  is 
to  bp  supposed  that  they  will  not  pass 
judgment  against  him,  unless  some  very 
enormous  crimes  be  fully  proved  before 
them ; which  would  make  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  that  strict  discipline  and  regular 
subordination,  that  must  be  observed  in  all 
regular  armies,  or  indeed  in  any  army  fit 
for  service,  or  that  may  be  depended  on 
for  the  defence  of  a country. 

I must  indeed,  say,  my  Lords,  that  if 
any  attempts  had  ever  been  made  towards 
modelling  the  army,  and  making  it  fit  for 
any  bad  purpose,  there  might  then  have 
been  some  occasion  for  proposing  such  a 
Bill  as  tltis  now  before  us;  but  as  no  such 
attempts  have  ever  been  made,  as  no  such 
attempts  can  be  so  much  as  apprehended 
from  his  present  Majesty,  1 am  therefore 
surprised  to  hear  such  a Bill  so  much  as 
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proposed  in  this  House,  at  present.  I am 
sure  the  passing  of  such  a Bill,  at  present, 
would  be  a subjecting  of  the  nation  to 
many  great  and  certain  dangers  and  in- 
conveniences, for  the  sake  of  avoiding  an 
inconvenience  that  has  never  been  felt  by 
any  but  in  imagination,  and  for  this  reason 
I must  be  against  giving  the  Bill  a second 
reading. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  spoke  next : 

My  Lords;  I have  before  declared,  that 
my  opinion  was  for  reading  this  Bill  a 
second  time ; I likewise  said,  I would  alter 
my  opinion,  if  any  lord  could  give  me  a 
sufficient  reason  for  so  doing ; but,  from 
what  has  fell  from  the  noble  lords  who  have 
spoke  against  the  second  reading,  I am  so 
for  from  altering  my  opinion,  that  I now 
think  a second  reading  of  the  Bill  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  even  before  we  can  enter 
into  any  debate  upon  the  merits  of  it ; for 
all  the  arguments  that  have  been  made'use 
of  against  a second  reading,  all  the  objec- 
tions hitherto  made  to  the  Bill,  are  founded 
upon  suppositions  which  are  directly  con- 
trary to  the  contents  of  the  Bill. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  bill  is  a direct 
attack  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  that  it  is  designed  for  destroying,  or 
at  least  diminishing,  the  power  of  the 
crown;  but  my  lords,  if  what  is  proposed  in 
the  bill  be  duly  considered,  it  will  appear  to 
be  neither  an  attack  upon  the  prerogative, 
nor  so  much  as  a diminution  of  the  power 
of  the  crown : there  is  no  power  to  be 
taken  from  the  crown,  but  that  power 
which  the  crown  ought  never  to  make  use 
of:  It  is  certain,  that  the  crown  ought 
never  to  take  an  officer’s  commission  from 
him,  but  from  some  very  sufficient  reason, 
and  upon  a full  proof  of  the  facts  alledged 
against  him  ; and  therefore  all  that  ii  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill,  is  only  a method,  by 
which  the  crown  may  get  such  an  informa- 
tion as  to  the  facts  alledged,  as  may  be  de- 
pended on ; whereby  the  crown  may  be 
secured  against  impositions,  and  the  officers 
against  private  misrepresentations,  and 
false  accusations : It  is,  my  Lords  to  pre- 
vent the  king’s  being  maliciously  led  into 
the  doing  a piece  of  the  highest  injustice  to 
a faithful  soldier,  and  to  prevent  a good 
and  abrave  officer  from  being  whispered  out 
ofhis commission,  and  reduced  to  a starving 
condition  for  no  crime,  perhaps  for  a piece 
of  behaviour  for  which  he  ought  to  be 
highly  rewarded.  Can  this,  my  lords,  be 
called  a diminution  of  the  power  of  the 
crown  l is  it^  pot  plainly  ^ and  ^ directly 


grounded  upon  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
our  constitution  which  says,  That  the 
King  of  England  shall  have  it  in  his  power 
to  do  as  much  good  as  he  pleases,  but  shall 
not  have  in  his  power  to  ao  wrong. 

The  objections  as  to  general  officers,  is 
likewise,  my  lords,  founded  upon  a mis- 
take ; for  if  the  noble  lords  had  attended 
to  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  they  must 
have  known,  that  with  respect  to  general 
officers,  the  power  of  the  crown  is  to  re- 
main in  the  very  same  state  it  was  in  be- 
fore ; the  regulation  proposed  by  the  bill  is 
to  extend  no  higher,  than  the  colonels  of 
regiments;  and  surely  the  continuing  of 
the  most  designing  and  the  most  daring 
men,  in  the  command  of  a single  regiment, 
for  two  or  three  months,  after  a discovery 
ofhis  wicked  designs,  can  be  of  no  dan- 
gerous consequence ; even  though  the 
continuing  him  for  that  time  were  by  this 
bill,  to  be  made  absolutely,  necessary ; but 
that  is  not  the  case,  which  leads  me  to  con- 
sider another  mistake,  from  which  an  argu- 
ment hath  been  drawn,  and  much  insisted 
on  by  some  of  the  noble  lords  who  have 
spoke  against  the  question. 

The  Pretender,  my  Lords,  I find,  is  to 
be  lugged  into  this  question,  as  he  has  been 
into  some  others,  in  which  he  had  very  lit- 
tle to  do,  and  the  danger  the  nation  lies 
exposed  to  from  him  is  to  be  made  an 
argument  for  our  not  taking  that  care  of 
our  liberties  and  constitution  which  we 
ought.  I hope  I am  as  little  suspected  of 
favouring  any  designs  from  that  quarter, 
as  any  lord  in  this  House ; if  there  were 
the  least  ground  for  that  argument  it  would 
be  a most  prevailing  argument,  with  me 
for  being  not  only  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill,  but  for  the  rejecting  of  it 
with  the  utmost  disdain  : but  those  lords 
who  make  use  of  this  argument,  seem  not 
to  take  notice,  that  the  King  is  still  to  re- 
tain the  power  of  suspending  and  putting 
under  an  arrest  any  officer,  or  any  num- 
ber of  officers,  he  pleases,  and  at  whatever 
time  or  times  he  may  think  proper ; and  if 
the  least  discovery  should  be  made,  that 
any  officer,  or  number  of  officers  were 
drawn  into  a plot,  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender, or  into  any  other  plot  against  his 
Majesty’s  person  and  government,  couid 
not  his  Majesty  immediately  suspend  all 
such  officers  from  their  commands  in  the 
army  ? could  not  he  immediately  lay  them 
all  under-  an  arrest  ? nay  could  not  he  im- 
mediately throw  them  all  into  a common 
prison;  or  at  least  into  the  hands  of  mes-» 
senders,  and  detain  them  ^here,  until  it 
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ihould  be  found  convenient  to  bring  them 
to  trial  before  a court  martial,  or  other- 
wise ; or  at  least  till  the  parliament  should 
be  called,  in  order  to  have  an  address  from 
this  or  the  other  House  for  breaking  such 
of  them,  against  whom  a legal  and  full 
proof  could  not  be  obtained  ? Is  it  to  be 
doubted,  thateither  this  House  orthe  other, 
or,  indeed,  both,  would  refuse  to  redress 
his  Majesty  upon  such  an  occasion  ? And 
would  not  this  ns  effectually  disappoint  all 
their  plots  and  contrivances,  as  if  his  Ma- 
jesty had  immediately  broke  every  one  of 
those  officers  who  were  at  first  represented 
to  him  as  being  concerned  in  that  plot. 

This  bill  has  been  represented  to  us  as  if 
it  would  destroy  that  influence  which  his 
Majesty  ought  always  to  have  in  the  army, 
and  annihilate  that  respect  and  depen- 
dence which  the  officers  ought  always  to 
have  upon  the  crown  : but  this,  my  lords, 
seems  likewise  to  be  founded  upon  a mis- 
take, or  at  least  upon  an  oversight ; for, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  in  the  bill 
now  before  us,  the  power  of  naming  and 
preferring  the  officers  of  the  army  is  to 
remain  absolute  in  the  crown ; and  besides 
there  will  be  many  other  ways  left  by 
which  the  crown  may  secure  tne  respect 
and  dependence  of  all  the  officers  in  the 
army ; so  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill, 
nor  any  thing  designed  by  the  bill,  that 
can  possibly  diminish  that  just  and  due 
influence  which  th^  crown  ought  to  have 
in  the  army.  The  hopes  of  preferment 
alone  are  sufficient  for  influencing  every 
officer  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  shew  that 
respect  which  is  due  both  to  the  crown, 
and  to  his  superior  officers:  They  may 
not,  indeed,  be  sufficient  for  influencing 
an  officer  to  act  contrary  to  his  duty,  both 
as  to  his  King  and  country,  by  obeying  the 

Erlvate  commands  of  a wicked  minister ; 
ut  this,  my  lords,  and  this  only,  is  what  is 
by  this  bill  proposed  to  be  guarded  against. 
All  that  is  proposed  is,  only  that  no  minis- 
ter of  state  shall  hereafter  have  it  in  his 
power  to  tell  an  officer  of  the  army,  in  a 
“se  that  perhaps  no  way  regards  military 

discipline,  ‘ Sir,’ * you  shall  do  so  or 

*°> or  starve  !’ 

Thus,  my  Lords,  I think  I have  shewn 
that  all  the  material  objections  against  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  are  founded 
uPon  mistakes,  as  to  the  nature  of  it, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a most  convincing 
®rgument  for  giving  it  at  least  a second 
fading.  There  has  indeed  one  or  two 
other  arguments  been  made  use  of,  which 
‘ am  greatly  surprised  at  It  has  been 
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said,  that  there  are  several  crimes  an 
officer  may  be  guilty  of,  which  cannot  pro- 
perly be  brought  before  a court-martial ; 
or  at  least  where  justice  upon  the  offender 
could  not  well  be  expected  from  a .court- 
murtial : Here  indeed  1 am  quite  at  a loss, 
for  1 know  of  no  military  crimes  but  what 
may  properly  be  brought  before  a court- 
martial,  and  unless  it  be  such  crimes  as  are 
proper  for  the  cognizance  of  our  spiritual 
courts,  I do  not  know  any  other,  but  where 
the  most  severe  and  impartial  justice  has 
always  been  given  by,  arid  may  always  be 
expected  from  a court-martial : I am  sure, 
that  if  any  officer  be  guilty  of  cowardice, 
of  neglect  of  duty,  or  ot  any  crime,  or 
action,  that  is  in  the  least  dishonourable, 
the  most  strict  justice  may  always  be  ex- 
pected from  a court-martial ; nay,  so  se- 
vere have  the  officers  of  our  army  always 
been,  in  such  cases,  upon  one  another,  that 
for  some  failings,  which  the  crown  has 
overlooked,  which  the  generals  have  so 
far  overlooked  as  not  to  bring  them  before 
a court-martial,  yet  the  officers  themselves 
have  taken  notice  of  them,  and  have  re- 
fused to  roll  or  to  serve  with  the  man  who 
has  been  guilty  of  them ; and  therefore  to 
pretend,  that,  martial  discipline  could  not 
be  kept  up  in  the  army,  if  officers  could 
not  be  broke  or  removed  but  hy  a court- 
martial,  is  an  argument  founded  upon  a 
supposition,  whip h is  directly  contrary  to 
experience. 

The  other  argument,  which  surprizes  , 
me,  is  an  argument  founded  upon  a new 
sort  of  doctrine ; a doctrine  by  which  we 
are  taught,  that  the  prerogative  is  never  to 
be  touched  in  the  least ; you  are  never  to 
make  any  law' for  regulating  the  preroga- 
tive in  any  branch  ; the  compact  between 
king  and  people  must  be  mutual ; the 
people  must  be  as  much  obliged  not  to  in- 
croach  upon  the  king’s  prerogative,  as  he 
is  obliged  not  to  incroach  upon  their  pri- 
vileges. As  to  the  compacts  being  mu- 
tual, and  the  parties  equally  bound,  I shall 
my  lords,  easily  grant ; yet  that  can  be  no 
bar  to  our  making  as  many  acts  of  parlia- 
ment as  we  please  for  regulating,  or  even 
restraining  the  prerogative,  because  to 
every  such  act  the  king  gives  his  consent, 
and  surely  all  the  persons  concerned  in  a 
compact  may,  by  their  mutual  consent 
make  what  alterations  in  it  they  please: 
and  so  the  case  is ; we  have,  by  acts  of 
parliament,  made  many  alterations  with 
regard  to  the  prerogative ; and  I believe 
every  one  of  your  lordships  will  grant, 
that  it  is  to  these  alterations  that  we  owe 
ty  (£'  Zvjhampton  I .thrary  131  ajri satioji-l J nit 
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the  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  The  preroga- 
tive has  been  often  restrained  and  limited, 
or  at  least  brought  back  to  its  primitive 
institution.  Was  not  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  a most  noted,  and  a most  useful  limi- 
tation of  that  prerogative  which  our  kings 
then  pretended  to  ? Did  not  our  kings  for- 
merly pretend  to  a power  and  prerogative 
of  removing  the  judges  at  pleasure?  but 
this  prerogative  was  found  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
therefore,  by  the  Claim  of  Right,  a.i  alte- 
ration was  made  as  to  that  part  of  the  pre- 
rogative. And  as  to  that  part  of  the  pre- 
rogative now  insisted  on,  it  is  well  known 
that  it  has  grown  up  of  late  ages,  for  by 
our  primitive  institution,  the  King  could 
not  remove  the  officers  of  the  army : the 
nobility  and  the  barons  of  the  kingdom 
were  the  proper  officers,  and  each  of  them 
led  out  to  war,  and  commanded  his  own 
military  tenants,  so  that  their  commands  in 
the  army  depended  upon  their  tenures, 
from  neither  of  which  the  king  could  re- 
move them,  without  their  being  legally 
found  guilty  of  a crime ; and  from  the 
writings  of  the  learned  judge  Coke,  who, 
I believe,  will  be  allowed  to  have  under- 
stood our  ancient  constitution,  we  may 
learn,  that  of  ancient  times  the  freeholders 
of  each  county  chose  their  leader  in  war, 
as  well  as  they  did  the  sheriffs  and  other 
officers  for  times  of  peace.*  And  there- 
fore what  is  now  proposed  must  appear  to 
be  so  far  from  being  an  attack  upon,  or  a 
diminution  of,  the  ancient  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  that  it  docs  not  near  bring  the 
prerogative  back  to  its  primitive  insti- 
tution. 

It  lias  been  said, ' that  at  the  Revolution 
no  such  provision  was  made  as  is  now 
proposed ; very  true,  my  lords ; but  the 
reason  was,  because  before  that  time  we 
never  had  such  a thing  as  a legal  standing 
army;  we  had,  indeed,  a few  regular  troops, 
but  they  never,  I-  believe,  amounted  to 
4, (MX)  men,  which  could  not  properly  lie 
called  an  army ; so  that  it  was  impossible 
we  could  think  of  making  any  regulation 
about  a thing  which  was  not  then  in  being : 
and  moreover  it  cannot  be  said,  that  at  the 
very  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  liberties  of 
the  ’people  were,  or,  indeed  could  be,  fully 
considered  ; it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
every  tiling  was  then  removed  that  might 
be  of  dungerous  consequence  to  them,  for 
do  not  we  know,  that  even  since  that  time 
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el'  Westminster,  the  First,  chap.  10. 
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some  regulations  have  been  made,  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  prerogative  ? even  that  re- 
markable regulation  of  triennial,  or,  as  we 
have  them  now,  septennial  parliaments, 
was  not  made  till  some  time  after  the  Re- 
volution ; and  yet  it  must  be  granted,  that 
this  was  not  only  a great,  but  a necessary 
diminution  of  the  prerogative,  in  order  to 
secure  the  liberties  of  the  people ; It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man,  my  lords,  to  foresee  all 
the  evils,  and  all  the  inconveniences  that 
may  afterwards  arise,  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  for  men  to  provide  proper  re- 
medies against  them  all ; we  can  provide 
against  them  only  by  degrees,  and  as  they 
happen  to  come  under  our  observation. 

The  evil  which  is  proposed  to  be  reme- 
died, or  at  least  prevented,  by  the  Bill 
now  before  us,  is  what  has  been  long  under 
tiie  observation  of  most  gentlemen  in  the 
kingdom,  and  therefore,  my  lords,  I am 
extremely  surprised  to  hear  it  said,  that 
no  examples  have  happened  which  could 
give  occasion  for  such  a bill  as  the  present. 
Is  it  not  well  known,  that  we  have  had 
several  examples  of  officers  turned  out  of 
their  commissions,  only  for  not  being  sub- 
missive to  the  ministers  for  the  time  being  ? 

I Do  not  we  all  know,  that  in  the-  end  of  the 
late  queen’s  reign,  there  were  numbers  of 
gentlemen  turned  out  of  their  commissions, 
without  any  reason,  without  any  crime  so 
much  as  alledged  against  them  ? Do  not 
wc  know,  that,  even  in  the  late  king's 
reign,  there  were  a great  TiTSiiy  brave 
officers  removed,  without  being  guilty  of 
any  crime,  at  least,  I am  sure,  they  were 
not  guilty'  of  any  military  crime,  no  not  so 
much  as  of  a neglect  ofduty ; they  could  not 
even  be  accused  of  any  want  of  respect 
to  the  crown  ; the  whole,  I believe,  of 
what  could  possibly  be  laid  to  their  charge 
was,  that  they  were  not,  perhaps,  so  sub- 
missive to  the  prime  minister,  as  he 
thought  lie  had  reason  to  expect.  These 
removes  were,  at  that  time,  my  lords,  so 
much  taken  notice  of,  that  it  occasioned  a 
very  great  debate  upon  the  mutiny-bill, 
both  in  tliis  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment : I was  then,  my  lords,  in  the  other 
House,  and  I well  remember,  that  it  was 
there  strongly  insisted  on,  as  an  objection 
against  that  clause  of  the  bill,  by  which 
officers  are  made  judges  in  eases  of  life 
and  death,  that  it  was  very  improper  they 
should  be  judges  in  any  sucii  case,  as  long 
as  their  commissions  entirely  depended 
upon  the  crown,  and  might  be  taken  from 
them  whenever  a minister  had  a mind. 

And,  my  lords,  though  his  present  Ma- 
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iesty’s  justice  and  prudence  be  known  to 
the  whole  world,  yet  we  find,  that  even  he 
has  been  prevailed  on,  by  what  means  1 do 
not  know,  to  remove  two  officers,  both 
members  of  this  House,  neither  of  whom, 
jn  so  far  as  I can  hear,  has  ever  yet  been 
accused  of  any  crime,  or  of  any  want  of 
respect  to  the  crown ; no  not  so  much  as 
of  a neglect  of  duty.  What  I am  now  on 
is,  I know,  my  lords,  a tender  point,  I am 
sorry  I am  obliged  to  mention  it ; and  I 
would  avoid  it,  if  I did  not  know  my 
heart  to  be  so  warmly  affected  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, that  I am  sure  it  will  not  allow  ray 
tongue  to  say  any  thing  unbecoming  of 
him.  If  there  is  any  fault,  I am  sure  his 
Majesty  is  not  to  blame  : if  the  two  noble 
lords  were  removed  without  a sufficient 
cause,  it  could  not  proceed  from  any  thing 
that  was  wrong  iu  his  Majesty : it  must 
have  proceeded  from  some  misrepresenta- 
tions, or  some  private  and  malicious  accu- 
sations, which  his  Majesty  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered to  be  false  ; but  when  he  does,  we 
may  depend  on  it,  he  will  do  justice  to  the 
two  noble  lords,  who  have  been  injured, 
and  will  severely  punish  those  who  have 
been  guilty  of  giving  him  a false  and  a 
malicious  information  : this,  my  lords,  we 
may  most  certainly  expect  from  his  Ma- 
jesty; but  this  shews,  that  even  out  of 
that  regard  which  we  ought  to  have  for 
the  crown,  we  ought  to  agree  to  the  bill 
now  before  us ; because  it  willv  for  the 
future,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  per- 
son to  impose  upon  the  crown,  by  any 
false  surmises,  or  malicious  misrepresen- 
tations. 

I think,  my  lords,  I have  left  no  argu- 
ment against  the  Bill  unanswered,  but  that 
most  extraordinary  one,  of  its  being  time 
enough  to  guard  against  the  evil  of  modell- 
ing an  army  for  any  bad  purpose,  after  it 
has  once  happened : I hope  it  will  be 
granted  me,  that  the  modelling  of  an  army 
for  the  private  and  particular  purposes  of 
a minister,  or  ministry,  is  as  bad  a purpose 
as  any  that  can  be  imagined  ; and  I think 
I have  shewn,  that  such  a modelling  was 
actually  set  on  foot  in  the  end  of  the  late 
queen’s  reign,  and  something  like  it  hap- 
pened even  in  his  late  Majesty’s  time ; and 
therefore  it  must  be  granted,  that  it  is  now 
high  time  to  think  of  guarding  against  it : 
but  if  it  be  meant,  that  nothing  like  it  has 
happened  in  his  present  Majesty’s  time, 
tiie  argument  will  be  still  more  extraordi- 
for  does  not  every  one  know,  that 
before,  such  a Bill  can  pass  into  a law, 
the  King  at  that  time  upon  the  throne, 


must  give  his  consent  to  it,  and  if  any 
King,  by  the  advice  of  an  evil  minister, 
should  once  actually  begin  to  model  his 
army,  would  it  not  be  ridiculous  to  expect 
the  consent  of  that  King  to  a law  for  put- 
ting a stop  to  what  he  had  actually  begun  ; 
so  that  nis  Majesty’s  never  having  at- 
tempted any  such  "thing,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  our  passing  the 
Bill  now  before  us ; because  it  is  only  from 
such  a just  and  such  a gracious  King  as  the 
present,  that  the  royal  assent  to  such  a 
Bill  can  ever  be  expected. 

I hope,  my  Lords,  I have  now  fully 
shewn  the  weakness  of  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  the  Bill : but  as 
to  the  arguments  for  it,  they  are  strong, 
they  are  convincing : I shaft  only  touch 
upon  that  one,  which  I think  has  the 
greatest  connexion  with  the  nature  of  our 
constitution.  It  is  well  known,  my  lords, 
that  there  are  many  officers  of  the  army 
who  have  nothing,  or,  at  least,  very  little, 
to  subsist  on,  but  their  commissions  ; and 
it  is  likewise  well  known,  that  there  are 
many  gentlemen  of  the  army  now  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament : there  are  now,  my 
lords,  more  officers  of  the  army  in  each 
House  of  Parliament  than  there  were  when 
we  had  on  foot  an  army  of  above  sixty 
thousand  men  : these  are  facts  wliich  will 
not,  1 believe,  be  controverted.  It  is,  I 
do  not  know  how,  become,  of  late  years,  a 
prevailing  opinion,  that  the  only  best  way 
of getting  preferment  in  the  army,  is  to 
have  a seat  in  this  or  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament : this,  it  is  true,  my  lords,  must 
be  an  erroneous  opinion  : it  is  impossible 
that  any  man  can  justly  and  honourably 
acquire  any  preferment  in  the  army  by 
his  behaviour  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  this  must  be  an  opi- 
nion for  which  I hope  there  never  was  any 
ground ; 1 am  sure  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  it  uuder  his  present  Majesty  ; 
bdt  erroneous  as  it  is,  it  is  become  a ge- 
neral opinion,  and  we  know  that  mankind 
always  were,  and  always  will  be  governed 
and  influenced  by  general  opinions  and 

tirejudices ; and  according  as  the  preva- 
ence  of  this  opinion  increases,  we  may  ex- 
pect an  increase  of  the  number  of  officers 
in  both  houses  of  parliament. 

We  may  expect,  my  Lords,  that,  in 
future  times,  as  soon  as  any  gentleman 
has  once  got  a commission  in  the  army,  he 
will  next  employ  all  his  money  and  credit, 
and  all  liis  triends,  to  procure  himself  a 
seat  in  parliament ; he  will,  perhaps,  pawn 
the  last  fihilling’n  worth  he  has  in  the 
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world,  besides  his  commission,  in  order  to 
procure  himself  a seat  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  how  dangerous  it  may 
be  to  our  constitution,  to  have  such  a man 
depending  for  the  continuance  of  that 
commission,  upon  some  future  enterprizing 
minister,  I leave  to  your  lordships  to 
judge.  No  man  has  a better  opinion  than 
I have  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  at  pre- 
sent the  officers  of  our  army ; but  I must 
say,  that  I think  it  too  hard  a trial,  even 
tor  their  virtue,  especially  in  this  dege- 
nerate age,  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  a 
desperate  minister,  to  tell  them,  upon  oc- 
casion of  an  important  question  in  parlia- 
ment, If  you  do  not  vote.  Sir,  as  I direct 
you,  you  shall  starve. 

Your  lordships  are,  I am  sure,  all  con- 
vinced, that  the  happiness,  the  essence  of 
our  constitution  does  not  depend  upon 
outward  forms,  but  upon  realities.  Our  con- 
stitution does  not  depend  upon  our  having 
always  'a  parliament,  but  upon  that  parlia- 
ment’s being  independent  of  the  admini- 
stration; upon  its  being  in  the  power  of 
parliament  to  examine  severely,  and  judge 
impartially  the  conduct  and  the  measures 
of  those  employed  in  the  administration, 
to  represent  the  grievances,  and  watch 
over  the  liberties  and  the  properties  of  the 
people  of  this  nation,  and  to  take  away 
evil  counsellors  from  before  the  king ; but 
if  ever  a majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, should  come  to  be  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen, w;hose  daily  bread,  or  at  least  their 
chief  support,  depended  entirely  upon  the 
favourites  of  the  crown,  can  it  be  imagined 
that  it  would  then  be  in  the  power  of  par- 
liament to  examine  freely,  or  judge  im- 
partially the  conduct  of  those  favourites ; 
to  relieve  the  people  from  the  oppressions 
brought  upon  them  by  such  favourites  ; or 
to  tell  their  sovereign  any  ungrateful 
truths  about  those  whom  he  had  thought 
fit  to  employ  as  his  ministers?  Would 
not  an  arbitrary  negative  be  then  put  upon 
all  such  questions  in  parliament  ? Would 
not  the  best  designs  of  the  uncorrupted 
and  independent  few  be  baffled  by  a cor- 
rupt and  slavish  majority  ? And  shall  any 
question  which  tends  towards  the  pre- 
venting of  such  a misfortune,  have  now 
the  ilfiate  to  be  rejected  by  your  lordships  ? 

The  Bill  now  before  us  is  so  far  from 
being  an  attack  upon  the  prerogative,  that 
it  is  in  the  very  same  terms  with  a bill 
drawn  up  in  the  very  last  reign,  by  as  able 
and  as  honest  a minister*  as  ever  served 
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the  crown : he  was  indeed  an  honest  and 
a disinterested  minister,  for  he  had  the 
happiness  of  his  country  so  much  at  heart, 
that  he  neglected  his  own,  and  has  left 
little  else  to  his  son,  but  the  honour  of 
having  a seat  amongst  your  lordship*. 
The  bill,  I say,  my  Lords,  was  not  only 
drawn  up,  but  even  his  late  Majesty,  who 
never  could  be'  accused  of  allowing  of  any 
unjust  encroachments  upon,  the  crown, 
had,  by  the  advice  of  that  minister,  agreed 
to  its  being  brought  into  parliament : and 
if  it  had  been  brought  in  that  time,  which 
was,  I do  not  know  how,  prevented,  not 
only  the  ministers  of  the  crown  were 
ready  to  have  supported  it,  but  the  King 
himself  was  ready  to  have  given  it  the 
royal  assent,  as  soon  as  presented  to  him 
for  that  purpose.  This,  my  Lords,  I know 
to  be  true,  and  therefore  I am  the  more 
surprized  to  hear  the  offering  of  such  a 
Bill  now  represented  as  an  attack  upon 
the  prerogative,  an  affront  to  the  King. 

We  all  know,  my  lords,  that  there  is 
nothing  proposed  to  be  done  by  this  Bill, 
but  what  has  been  done  in  every  country, 
where  there  are  any  remains  of  liberty 
left.  In  Holland,  no  officer  was,  I believe, 
ever  removed  but  by  a court-martial ; I do 
not  remember  that  ever  any  was,  nor  do  I 
know  any  other  way,  by  which  an  offi- 
cer can  be  broke  or  removed  in  that 
country.  In  Sweden,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
covered their  liberties,  by  the  death  of 
their  late  heroic  king,  they  established  this 
rule  amongst  them,  that  no  officer  should 
be  removed  or  broke,  but  by  a court-mar- 
tial, or  by  the  king  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  And  in  Poland,  their  late  king 
having  made  loug  and  repeated  remon- 
strances to  the  States  of  that  kingdom,  to 
have  a body  of  regular  troops  raised,  and 
kept  up,  the  States  at  last  consented  to  it : 
but  how  did  they  consent  ? They  agreed 
indeed  to  the  raising  of  the  troops  asked 
for,  but  with  this  regulation,  that  all  the 
officers  should  have  their  commissions  for 
life,  which  was  a wise  and  a necessary  regu- 
lation ; but  whatever  designs  or  views  the 
court  of  Poland  had  in  asking  for  those 
troops,  they  found  that  the  raising  of  them, 
and  keeping  them  up  under  that  regu- 
lation, would  so  little  answer  the  ends  they 
had  thereby  proposed  to  themselves,  that 
they  never  put  the  ordinance,  which  they 
had  so  strongly  solicited,  in  execution, 
nor  was  there  a man  raised  upon  that  foot. 
In  short,  my  Lords,  the  regulation  in- 
tended by  this  Bill,  is  a regulation  that  ha* 
been  thought  necessary  in  all  free  eoun- 
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tries ; in  this,  I think  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  our  constitu- 
tion; I can  see  no  reasonable  objection 
that  can  be  made  to  it,  and  therefore  I 
shall  still  be  for  a second  reading. 

The  lord  Willoughby  de  Broke  and  the 
earl  of  Abingdon  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  then  the  question  being  put  it  was 
carried  in  the  negative. 

Content  - 49  Not-Content  - 78 

Proxies  - 13  Proxies  - - - 22 

—62  _ —100 

Protest  on  the  said  Bill’s  being  refused  a 
second  reading .] 

“ Dissentient’ 

1.  “ Because  the  exigence  of  affairs  in 
times  past,  or  complaisance  of  former  par- 
liaments, have,  for  several  years,  occa- 
sioned the  keeping  up  a considerable  body 
of  land-forces  in  this  kingdom  ; and,  as 
various  events  may  happen,  to  oblige  fu- 
ture parliaments  to  pursue  the  same  raea- . 
sures,  which  nothing  but  the  utmost  ne- 
cessity can  justify,  they  being  repugnant 
to  the  nature  of  our  constitution,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  a free  people  ; 
and,  as  the  whole  disposition  of  the  said 
forces  is  absolutely  in  the  crown,  we  can- 
not but  think  it  highly  reasonable,  that 
when  so  great  an  increase  of  power  and  in- 
fluence, which  was  formerly  occasional  and 
rare,  comes  to  be  annually  vested,  and  con- 
stantly exercised  by  the  crown,  that  some 
such  limitations,  as  are  proposed  by  this 
hill,  are  not  only  proper,  but  necessary. 
And  we  are  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  by 
die  doctrine  so  often  and  so  strongly  laicl 
down  in  this  House,  that  the  greatest  dan- 
ger to  tliis  nation,  from  a standing  military 
force,  must  arise  from  the  abuse  of  the 
power,  which  now  subsists,  of  cashiering 
officers,  without  any  crime  proved  or  al  ■ 
ledged,  and  of  garbling  the  army  at  plea- 
sure. And  we  heartily  wish,  that  nothing 
had  since  happened  to  put  us  in  mind  of 
that  doctrine. 

. 2.  “ Because  the  employing  or  remov- 
jng  of  all  general  officers  would  have  been 
;e,t  in  the  crown,  if  this  Bill  had  passed 
into  a law ; for  the  enacting  clauses  were 
°nly  to  this  purpose,  that  no  colonel,  or 
°ther  officer  of  inferior  degree,  having  his 
commission  from  the  crown,  shall  be 
cashiered  or  removed  (other  than  to  a 
■fn^her  post)  or  discharged  from  his  com- 
pnssion,  or  be  deprived  of  the  pay  belong- 
ing to  the  same,  in  any  other  manner  than 
ny  a court  martial,  to  be  appointed  by  a 
commission  under  his  Majesty’s  sign  ma- 


nual to  any  officer,  not  under  the  degree 
of  a field  officer  : At  the  same  time  there 
'is  a provision  in  the  Bill,  that  nothing  shall 
extend  to  prevent  his  Majesty, orhis  succes- 
sors, fromdisbanding.breaking,  orreduciug 
all,  or  any  of  the  regiments,  troops,  or 
companies  now  in  being,  or  which  shall,  or 
may  be  raised  hereafter.  And  it  is  further 
provided,  That  his  Majesty  and  his  succes- 
sors may  remove  any  officer,  upon  an  ad- 
dress of  either  House  of  Parliament.  We 
conceive  therefore,  that,  as  these  posts 
would  still  have  remained,  upon  all  vacan- 
cies, in  the  sole  disposal  of  his  Majesty, 
and  that  the  persons  now  possessing  them 
are  liable  to  be  removed  for  any  breach, 
or  neglect  of  duty,  by  a court-martial,  or 
by  address  of  eitHfer  House  of  Parliament, 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  would  be  no 
other  ways  abridged  or  altered,  than  it  has 
been  on  many  othpr  occnsions,  particularly 
in  that  instance,  of  making  the  judges  to 
hold  their  places,  ‘ quamdiu  se  bene  ges- 
serint,’  which  were  formerly  during  plea- 
sure only  ; which  alteration  has  been  al- 
ways approved,  and  we  hope  will,  in  no 
time  to  come,  ever  be  attempted  to  be  re- 
pealed. 

3.  “ Because  the  practice  of  all  the  na- 
tions in  Europe,  even  where  tile  govern- 
ment is  most  arbitrary,  justifies  foe  inten- 
tion of  this  Bill ; for  no  instance  can  be 
produced  in  any  other  kingdom,  or  state 
(as  We  believe)  where  officers  are  cashier- 
ed or  deprived  of  their  commissions,  other- 
wise than  by  the  judgment  of  a court- 
martial  ; how  much  stronger  reasons  then 
have  we  of  this  nation  to  establish  such 
a rule,  since  our  officers  are  many  of 
them  in  a capacity  of  having  a share  iii  the 
legislature,  where  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  tlie  preservation  of  foe  constitu- 
tion, that  every  member  should  be  free 
and  independent ; and  more  particularly  at 
this  time,  when  we  find  foe  number  of 
officers  having  seats  in  parliament  far 
greater  dian  ever  it  was,  in  time  of  war, 
when  above  three  times  foe  number  of  foe 
present  troops  were  kept  on  foot  ? 

4.  “ Although  it  was  objected  in  foe  de- 
bate, that,  in  time  of  danger,  upon  suspi- 
cion of  traiterous  practices,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  remove  an  officer  from  his 
post,  though  foe  informations  might  not 
be  ready  to  be  produced,  or  prop  ?r  to  be 
laid  before  a court-martial : ai  d vet  by 
such  officer’s  continuing  in  his  post,  great 
mischiefs  might  accrue  to  his  Majest  • and 
die  public;  we  apprehend,  that  objection 
received  a full  answer,  that,  in  such  a 
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case,  an  officer  might  be  immediately  put 
under  arrest,  or  sent  to  some  other  post, 
where  he  could  not  be  so  dangerous : and 
we  conceive,  such  a method  of  proceeding 
will  always  be  thought  most  proper,  where 
the  crime  is  only  suspected,  but  not  capa- 
ble of  legal  proof ; for  it  must  be  allowed, 
as  unjust  to  condemn  a man  upon  suspi- 
cion only,  as  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
let  a man  continue  in  power,  who  is  justly 
under  suspicion.  That  part  of  the  prero- 
gative, which  will  always  be  esteemed  the 
brightest  jewel  of  the  crown,  the  power  of 
conferring  grace  and  favour,  would  have 
remained  entire,  had  this  bill  passed  into 
a law ; and  only  the  disagreeable  part  of 
inflicting  punishments,  was  designed  to  be 
limited,  or  rather  secured  by  this  bill,  from 
being  turned  to  any  ill  use,  by  the  private 
whispers  of  some  malicious  or  vindictive 
minister,  who  may  at  any  time  hereafter, 
get  possession  of  the  royal  ear. 

5.  “ Because  the  time  for  the  new  elec- 
tions drawing  near,  we  look  upon  this  as  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  of  passing  so 
necessary  a bill,  since  hereafter  the  very 
great  increase,  which  may  probably  hap- 
pen, of  the  number  of  officers  in  parliament, 
may  render  the  future  passing  of  such  bill 
totally  impracticable:  for  while  the  officers 
of  the  army  remain  in  their  present  preca- 
carious  situation,  they  may  be  intimidated 
by  th£  threats  of  an  unforgiving  minister, 
from  voting  even  for  a bill  ot  this  na- 
ture, and  chuse  to  purchase  present  secu- 
rity at  the  price  of  their  own  interest,  and 
their  future  independence  in  parliament, 
in  which  the  liberty  of  their  country  is  so 
much  concerned. 

6.  “ Because  we  conceive  the  small 
degree  of  independence  proposed  to  be 

S'ven  to  the  officers  of  the  army  by  this 
ill,  to  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  being 
exposed  to  temptations,  in  which  (though 
we  are  ready  to  do  justice  to  the  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  virtue  in  those  gen- 
tlemen) we  should  rather  lament  than 
wonder  to  find  a discouraged  and  indigent 
virtue  yield  to  a criminal  but  prosperous 
compliance;  especially  should  we  have 
the  misfortune,  to  see  an  imperious,  all- 
graspin'*,  power-engrossing  minister,  who 
may  make  their  political  submission  to  Ijis 
oppressive  and  destructive  scheme's,  the 
only  test  of  their  merit,  and.  the  only 

tenure  of  their  commissions. {Signed,) 

Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  Scars- 
dale,  Warrington,  Suffolk,  Marl- 
borough, Marchmont,  Weymouth, 
Tweedale,  Chesterfield,  Carteret, 


Oxford  and  Mortimer,  Willoughby 
de  Broke,  Clinton,  Berkshire, 
Masham,  Denbigh,  Litchfield,  Cra- 
ven, Montrose,  Ker,  Gower,  Bruce, 
Strafford,  Bathurst,  Bedford,  Bolton, 
Cobham,  Tadcaster,  Bridgwater,  Car- 
digan, Griffin,  Foley,  Boyle.” 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough's  Motion  for 
rejecting  the  said  Bill.']  The  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  said  Bill  being 
thus  carried  in  the  negative. 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough * stood  -up 
and  said: 

My  Lords;  Before  this  question  was  put 
I had  not  an  opportunity  to  give  my  senti- 
ments upon  it,  though  I had  fully  con- 
sidered it ; and  I had  the  more  fully  con- 
sidered it,  because  I thought  that  both 
my  honour  and  the  happiness  of  ray  coun- 
try, were  deeply  concerned  in  the  ques- 
tion : however  I shall  now  take  an  oppor- 
' lunity  to  declare,  that  I never  gave  my 
negative  to  any  question  in  this  House 


* “ The  earl  of  Chesterfield  undertook  to  re- 
capitulate and  answer  all  'lie  objections  that  had 
been  made  to  the  bill,  which  he  performed  in  a 
most  masterly  manner  ; hut  it  was  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  House.  He  said  all  that  was  then 
saying  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  embellished  it  with  a 
clearness  of  sentiment  and  purity  of  diction  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  The  House  was  charmed, 
bat  not  convinced  ; for  upon  the  question  being 
put,  whether  the  hill  should  be  read  a second 
time,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a majo- 
rity of  78  against  49  lords  present,  and  of 
proxies  22  against' 13;  in  all,  the  majority  was 
100  against  02.  But  the  earl  of  Scarborough 
was  not  contented  with  this  slight  put  upon  the 
bill.  He  had  considered  the  question  with 
more  attention  than  perhaps  any  member  of 
either  House.  He  was  a man  of  strong  natu- 
ral parts,  hut  he  seldom  exercised  them  : he 
was  devoured  by  that  malady  which  amongst 
foreigners  is  become  proverbial  to  the  English  ; 
and  it  was  very  visible  in  his  looks  and  de- 
meanour. He  had  reading,  hut  was  shy  of 
applying  it.  He  was  early  a favourite  with 
his  royal  master ; and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
his  private  virtue  and  disinterestedness  at  the 
time  now  described,  atoned  for  great  part  of 
the  venality  that  infests  courts.  Though  there 
was  founded,  upon  a similarity  of  manners  and 
genius,  the  strictest  friendship  between  him 
and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  so  warmly 
supported  the  bill,  yet  that  could  not  warp  him 
from  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  prince  and  his 
country.  He  apprehended  the  hill  to  be  a di- 
rect attack  upon  the  prerogative  of  a prince, 
who  never  had  exercised  it  but  for  the  good  of 
his  people.”  Tindal. 
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more  heartily,  or  with  greater  conviction, 
than  I did  to  die  second  reading  of  this 
Bill ; which  really,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  Bills  that  ever  was 
brought  before  this  House,  and  therefore  I 
must  think,  that  it  deserves  something 
more,  than  die  putting  of  a bare  negative 
upon  its  being  read  a second  time. 

It  has  often  been  endeavoured,  by 
many  lords  in  this  House,  to  set  a regular 
standing  army  in  the  most  terrible  light ; 
and  great  art  has  formerly  been  used  to 
shew  the  dangerous  consequences  oi'  such 
an  army  ; but  all  the  debates  that  have 
happened  in  this  House  upon  that  head, 
there  never  were  any  such  fatal  conse- 
quences pretended,  as  I should  have 
dreaded  from  a standing  army  under  the 
regulations  prescribed  in  this  Bill,  had  it 
passed  into  a law.  While  our  army  con- 
tinues in  the  state  it  is  in  at  present,  while 
it  depends  upon  the  parliament  for  its  very 
existence,  and  while  the  officers  depend 
upon  the  King  for  the  continuing  of  them 
in  their  respective  commands,  I shall 
never  have  any  fears  about  the  conse- 
quences which  may  soon  thence  ensue; 
but  if  this  Bill  had  passed  into  a law,  our 
array  liad  been  made  independent  both  of 
king  and  parliament.  The  officers  would 
then  have  depended  upon  no  power  but 
their  own  ; they  would  soon  have  begun 
to  think,  that  they  had  a legal  right  to 
their  commissions,  and  consequently  to 
their  pay  ; and  if  both  king  and  parliament 
had  joined  in  opinion  for  reducing  any 
number  of  them,  they  would  have  looked 
on  it  as  an  injury  done  them,  and  would 
have  been  ant  to  "have  joined  all  together 
to  prevent  tlie  effect  of  any  such  resolu- 
tion; and  if  they. had,  1 would  be  glad  to 
know,  how  the  resolutions  of  king  and 
parliament  could  have  been  made  effectual 
against  them  ; whereas,  while  they  remain 
in  the  dependent  state  they  are  in  at  pre- 
sent, thev  know  they  have  no  longer  any 
right,  either  to  their  commissions  or  their 
pay,  than  it  shall  please  his  Majesty  to 
continue  them  in  their  command ; and 
therefore  they  readily  submit  whenever  his 
Majesty  (inds  it  proper  to  reduce  any 
number  of  them. 

This,  my  lords,  would  have  been  the 
consequence  as  to  the  public ; but  then  as 
to  private  persons  the  most  terrible  op- 
pressions might  have  ensued,  from  making 
the  officers  subject  to  no  power  but  their 
own.  The  officers  of  the  army,  like  all 
other  sets  of  men,  are  apt  to  favour  one 
•nother;  they  are  likewise  ept  to  favour 


the  common  soldiers,  as  being  of  the  same 
body  with  themselves : we  all  know  how 
many  little  acts  of  oppression  may  be  com- 
mitted by  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  their 
respective  quarters,  and  otherwise,  which 
cannot  come  under  the  cognizance  of  Use 
common  law.  If  in  such  cases  the  officer 
should  be  guilty  of  oppressions  or  should 
connive  at  the  irregularities  committed  by 
the  soldiers  under  his  command,  we  may 
easily  judge  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, if  the  offender  could  not  be  any 
way  punished,  but  by  a trial  and  sentence 
of  his  brother  officers  in  a court-martial, 
who  might  probably  be  all  guilty  of  the 
same  crimes  and  irregularities:  and  if,  in 
such  cases,  the  officers  had  nothing  to  fear, 
either  from  king  or  parliament,  we  may 
most  certainly  conclude,  that  our  regular 
army  would  soon  become  intolerably  ir- 
regular, and  would  become  a most  insup- 
portable grievance  to  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  through  which  they 
should  happen  to  march,  or  where  they 
should  happen  to  be  posted. 

This,  I find,  my  Lords,  was  an  incon- 
venience, which  the  projectors  of  this 
Bill  were  aware  of;  and  therefore  they 
have  pretended  to  contrive  a remedy  for 
this  evil,  by  leaving  officers  liable  to  be 
broke,  or  removed  by  bis  Majesty,  upon 
an  Address  from  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ; but  I am  afraid,  that  this  remedy 
would  have  been  soon  found  to  be  alto- 
gether ineffectual.  The  principal  reason 
assigned,  for  bringing  in  this  Bill,  was, 
because  the  officers  of  the  army  are  now 
become  numerous  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  may  soon  become  more  nu- 
merous, so  as  at  last  to  be  able  to  bear 
too  great  a sway  in  both  Houses.  If  this 
be  the  case  as  tliey  are  situated  at  present, 
would  not  we  have  much  more  to  fear  from 
their  numbers  and  sway  in  parliament,  if 
they  had  a sort  of  freehold  in  their  com- 
missions ; which  they  would  have  had,  if 
this  Bill  had  passed  into  alaw  ? Would  not 
the  holding  of  their  commissions  for  lift 
have  made  every  one  of  them  more  con 
siderable  in  the  country,  than  they  can 
possibly  be,  in  the  precarious  condition 
they  are  in  at  present  ? And  if  -you  had 
added  to  their  weight  and  interest  in  the 
country,  would  not  you  of  course  have  en- 
creiised  their  numbers,  and  their  sway  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  ? this,  my  lords, 
I look  upon  as  a most  certain  consequence ; 
and  are  we  not  reasonably  to  suppose,  that 
all  the  officers,  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, would  have  joined,  not  only  in  n»- 
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ling,  but  in  making  ail  the  interest  they 
could  against  any  motion  for  such  an  Ad- 
dress ? This  would  certainly  have  been  the 
case,  and  if  this  Bill  had  passed  into  a Law, 
I am  convinced,  the  officers  of  the  army 
would  soon  have  got  such  interest  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  procured  an  Ad- 
dress from  either  House,  for  the  removal 
of  any  one  of  them.  The  officers  who  had 
seats  in  parliament,  would,  upon  any  such 
motion,  naturally  have  told  you,  why  this 
extraordinary  remedy?  if  the  man  is 
guilty,  send  him  to  us ; we  will  try  him, 
and  break  him  by  the  sentence  of  a court- 
martial  ; and  if  he  be  not  guilty,  he  ought 
not  to  be  broke,  he  ought  not  to  be  op- 

Csed  by  a vote  of  either  House  of  Par- 
ent.' 

At  present,  my  Lords,  if  any  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  army  commit  any  act  of  op- 
pression, or  allow  the  soldiers  under  their 
command  to  commit  any  irregularities  upon 
the  poor  people  among  whom  they  are 
quartered ; the  honest  countryman  has  a 
ready  redress ; he  represents  his  case  to 
his  landlord,  and  his  landlord,  either  by 
himself,  or  by  some  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, gets  the  poor  man’s  case  laid 
before  the  secretary  at  war,  who  represents 
it  to  the  King ; and  if  an  officer  should  be 
often  found  guilty  of  such  little  trespasses, 
to  be  sure  his  Majesty  would  cashier  him, 
which  certainly  is  a check  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  those  officers,  whose  inclinations 
may,  perhaps,  be  very  strong  towards  acts 
of  oppression : but  if  this  bOl  Iiail  passed, 
where  should  the  poor  man  have  gone  to 
complain  ? If  he  had  got  his  case  repre- 
sented to  the  secretary  at  war,  and,  by  that 
means,  to  the  King,  what  could  his  Ma- 
jesty have  done ! He  would  have  had  no 
power  to  rectify  the  abuse,  or  to  punish 
the  offender ; and  if  the  officer  had  been 
brought  before  a court-martial,  they  could 
not  have  enquired  into  the  general  course 
of  liis  behaviour;  they  could  have  en- 
quired only  into  that  particular  fact,  which 
they  would  not,  probably',  have  found  to 
be  of  weight  enough  to  have  broke  a 
brother  officer  ; and  even  as  to  that  par- 
ticular feet,  it  might  have  happened,  that 
the  court-martial  was  composed  of  officers 
who  were  most  of  them  guilty  of,  and 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  same  sort  of 
crime ; I believe  it  will  not  be  supposed, 
that  the  poor  injured  man  would  have  met 
with  much  redress  from  that  court-nmr- 
tial  ; who  would  have  been  loth  to  have 


proper  redress  to  the  person  complaining. 
This  might  have  been  the  case,  as  to 
courts-martial,  and  how  difficult  it  would 
have  been  for  a poor  countryman,  perhaps 
in  some  remote  part  of  the  island,  or  in- 
deed, for  any  man,  to  I lave  obtained  re- 
dress, by  a complaint  in  parliament,  I have 
already  shewn. 

Whether  this  difficulty  of  obtaining  re- 
dress against  an  oppressive  and  unruly  of-  ] 
ficer  wouldnot  have  encouraged  greatlicen- 
tiousness in  the  army,  I leave  to  every  one 
of  your  lordships  to  judge.  Even  with  all 
the  power  which  the  crown  now  has  over 
the  officers  and  the  soldiers,  it  is  a difficult 
matter  to  prevent  their  being  sometimes  a 
little  troublesome  in  their  quarters,  or  to 
keep  up  that  regular  and  exact  discipline 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  in  an  army ; 
but  if  this  Bill  had  passed  into  a law,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  pre- 
vented the  one,  or  to  have  enforced  the 
other : nay,  I do  not  see,  my  lords,  how 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  colonel 
of  a regimentto  have  commanded  that  sub- 
mission and  respect  which  is  due  to  him  by 
the  officers  of  his  own  regiment;  all  in- 
ferior officers  would  have  become  so  in- 
dependent of  their  superiors  in  command 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  keep 
to  a strict  observance  of  their  duty  ; every 
little  fault,  every  little  neglect  of  duty, 
could  not  have  been  brought  before  a 
court-martial,  and  if  it  had,  the  officers 
would  have  been  loth  to  have  broke  a 
brother  officer  for  one  little  failing,  of 
which  they,  or  most  of  tlipm  perhaps,  had 
been  guilty'.  Whereas,  while  the  power 
of  removing  remains  in  the  crown,  the 
whole  tenor  of  an  officer’s  behaviour  mav 
be  considered:  and  if,  upon  the  whole,  it  | 
appears  to  be  bad,  and  without  any'  hopes 
of  amendment,  his  Majesty  may,  and  cer- 
tainly would,  remove  him  from  his  post  in 
the  array. — In  short,  my  Lords,  the  evil  | 
consequences  of  this  Bill  are  so  numerous,  ! 
that  I hope  your  lordships  will  endeavour 
to  prevent  any  such  Bill’s  being  brought  | 
in  for  the  future,  and  therefore  I shall  | 
move,  that  it  may  be  rejected. 

•The  question  being  immediately  put 
upon  the  earl  of  Scarborough’s  motion 
for  rejecting  the  said  Bill,  it  passed  in  the 
affirmative  without  a division. 

Debate  on  Lord  Carteret's  Motion  to  ] 
Address  the  King  to  know  who  advised  the 
Removal  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  Lord 
Cobham  from  their  Rcgiments.~\  Then 
Lord  Carteret  moved,  “ That  an  humble 
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Address  be  presented  to  the  King,  that  he 
would  he  graciously  pleased  to  acquaint 
the  House,  who  advised  his  Majesty  to 
remove  the  duke  of  Bolton  and  the  lord 
viseount  Cobham  from  their  respective 
Regiments,  and  what  crimes  were  laid  to 
their  charge.”  Hereupon 

Hie  Earl  of  Hay  stood  up  and  said ; 

My  Lords;  The  motion  which  the 
noble  lord  has  been 'pleased  to  make,  is, 
I think,  a very  new,  and  a very  extraordi- 
nary motion,  and  it  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, in  that  his  lordship  has  been  pleased 
to  make  it  just  after  he  has  seen  the  hill 
offered  by  some  of  his  friends  rejected  by 
this  House ; for  to  me  it  appears  plain, 
that  since  the  lords  who  offered  that  hill 
find  that  this  House  will  not  agree  to  the 
bill  they  were  pleased  to  offer,  they  are  re- 
solved upon  endeavouring  to  obtain  by  a 
motion,  the  very  same  thing,  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  their  bill. 

The  design  of  the  Bill  was,  to  take  away 
from  the  crown  the  power  of  removing  the 
officers  of  the  army,  and  to  enact,  that  for 
the  future  no  officer  should  be  removed 
but  by  a court-martial,  or  by  an  address 
from  either  House  of  Parliament.  This 
tlie  House  has,  I think,  for  very  good  rea- 
sons refused  to  agree  to;  and  therefore 
now  they  propose  to  us  to  demand  from 
his  Majesty  the  reason  why  he  has  removed 
two  officers  from  their  commands  in  the 
army.  Surely  every  one  of  your  lord- 
ships  must  see,  that  such  an  address  would 
have  the  very  same  effect ; for  if  such  a 
precedent  should  once  be  made,  it  would 
soon  become  an  usual  custom : If  c-ver  his 
Majesty,  or  any  of  his  successors,  should 
at  any  time  hereafter  think  proper  to  re- 
move any  officer  from  his  command  in  the 
army,  there  would  immediately  be  an  ad- 
dress from  one,  perhaps  from  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  demanding  his  Majesty’s 
reasons  for  the  removal  of  that  officer; 
and  in  case  the  reasons  given  should  ap- 
pear to  Parliament  not  to  be  sufficient,  we 
need  not  doubt  but  that  the  first  address 
would  be  followed  by  a second,  for  re- 
placing that  officer,  which  the  King  would 
be  obliged  to  comply  with,  or  fall  out  with 
his  parliament ; so  thnt  neither  his  Ma- 
jesty, nor  any  of  his  successors,  would 
ever  venture  to  remove  an  officer  from  his 
command  in  the  army,  but  by  the  sentence 
of  u court-martial,  or  in  pursuance  of  an 
address  previously  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

Thus,  mv  Lords,  it  is  plain,  that  the  nd- 
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dress-  now  moved  for,  would  make  such  a 
precedent,  as  would  have  the  same  effect 
with  the  hill  which  your  lordsliips  have 
just  now  been  pleased  to  reject.  Nay,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  precedent  would  have  a 
more  extensive  effect,  and  worse  conse- 
quences, than  the  bill  could  have  had;  be- 
cause the  bill  was  confined,  it  went  no 
higher  than  colonels  of  regiments,  hut  the 
precedent  introduced  by  the  address  now 
moved  for,  would  be  uncoufined,  it  would 
extend  to  generals,  it  would  even  extend 
to  the  general  in  chief ; and  therefore  it 
must  be  agreed,  that  all  those  arguments 
which,  mhst  justly,  weighed  so  much  with 
yourlordships  as  to  make  you  reject  the 
bill, must  militate  more  strongly  against  the 
address  now  proposed.  Those  arguments 
havg  been  already  so  clearly  and  so  fully 
stated,  that,  I am  sure,  I neither  need  to 
repeat,  nor  can  I add  to  them,  but  shall 
only  say,  that  as  I was  against  the  bill,  so  I 
shall  likewise  be  against  the  address;  and 
I cannot  but  believe  that  every  lord'  in 
this  House  who  joined  with  me  in  opinion 
upon  the  former  question,  will  do  me  the 
honour  to  join  with  me  likewise  in  this. 

Lord  Bathurst  stood  up,  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

My  Lords;  As  to  the  particular  case 
now  before  us,  if  it  be  something  new,  it 
is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ; because  it 
is  but  lately  that  we  have  had  any  such 
thing  as  a standing  army ; and,  even  since 
we  had  a standing  arm}’,  it  has  been  but 
very  seldom  that  any  gentleman  has  been 
removed  from  his  command  in  the  army, 
without  so  much  as  a pretence  for  so 
doing,  which  is  the  case  now  before  us ; 
there  was  not,  I believe,  so  much  as  a pre- 
tence for  the  removals  which  have  given  oc- 
sion  for  this  motion  ; there  was,  at  least, 
no  just  pretence  that  the  public  ever  yet 
heard  of.  But  as  to  the  case  in  general, 
my  lords,  it  is  neither  new  nor  extraordi- 
nary ; for  it  is  well  known,  that  this  House 
has  often  addressed  the  King  to  know 
who  were  his  advisers  to  some  particular 
step  that  had  been  taken : This  is  what 
appears  often  upon  the  Journals  of  your 
lordships  House,  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
ends  of  our  sitting  here:  We  are  his 
Majesty’s  great  council,  and  if  his  Ma- 
jesty, or  any  of  his  successors,  should  ever 
by  wicked  counsellors  be  prevailed  on  to 
do  what  is  publicly  and  generally  com- 
plained of,  we  are  obliged,  both  in  honour 
and  duty,  to  inquire  into  the  affair,  aud  to 
address  his  Majesty  to  lay  before  us  the 
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reasons  for  his  so  doing,  and  to  inform 
us  who  it  was  that  advised  him  to  take 
such  measures,  that  so  the  measures,  if 
right,  may  be  justified,  and,  if  wrong, 
that  the  indignation  of  the  people  may- 
be removed  from  the  throne,  that  their 
resentment  may  fall  as  it  ought,  upon 
those  that  advised  such  measures,  and  that 
tile  evil  counsellors  may  meet  with  that 
punishment  they  deserve.  This,  my  lords, 
is  really  the  case  now  before  us ; a mea- 
sure has  been  taken  which  has  raised  a 
general  clamour,  and  we  are  the  more  con- 
cerned in  it,  because  the  two  officers  who 
have  been  removed  are  both  members  of 
this  House.  I make  no  doubt  but  that 
very  sufficient  reasons  have  been  shewn  to 
his  Majesty  for  removing  them,  but  I have 
so  good  an  opinion  of  the  two  noble  lords, 
that  I am  convinced,  the  reasons  which 
have  been  shewn  to  his  Majesty  for  their 
removal,  are  false,  and  were  grounded  only 
upon  misrepresentations. 

It  is  true,  my  Lords,  I was  one  of  those 
Lords  who  voted  for  this  bill,  which  your 
lordships  have  been  pleased  to  reject.  I 
must  say,  that  I have  as  yet  heard  nothing 
that  can  make  me  alter  my  opinion,  and 
since  it  has  been  said,  that  the  same  argu- 
ments which  prevailed  with  your  lord- 
ships  to  reject  that  bill,  must  now  prevail 
with  you  to  reject  this  motion  : I shall  beg 
leave  to  take  some  notice  of  those  argu- 
ments, I was  indeed  a little  surprised  to 
hear  it  said,  that,  by  the  bill,  the  officers 
of  the  army  were  to  acquire  a sort  of  free- 
hold in  their  commissions.  I believe  your 
lordships  would  not  agree  to  take  any  par- 
ticular man’s  freehold  from  him,  even  by 
an  act  of  parliament,  without  giving  him 
an  equivalent;  but  notwithstanding  any 
provision  in  the  Bill,  an  officer  was  to  re- 
main liable  to  have  his  commission  taken 
from  him  by  an  Address  only,  without 
any  cause  assigned,  or  equivalent  given ; 
nay,  by  breaking  or  reducing  the  regiment, 
all  the  officers  of  the  regiment  might  have 
been  turned  out  of  their  commands  by  his 
Majesty’s  single  authority ; which  shews, 
that  though  the  bill  had  passed,  it  would 
have  given  them  no  manner  of  freehold  in 
their  commissions : It  would,  in  reality, 
have  given  the  officers  no  further  right  to 
their  commissions  than  they  have  at  pre- 
sent ; for  it  is  certain,  that  every  officer 
has  now  a right  to  his  commission  as  long 
as  he  behaves  well,  and  the  corns  to  which 
he  belongs  is  keptentire : No  officer  ought, 
or  can,  justly,  be  turned  out  of  his  bread, 
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was  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  Bill,  was 
to  subject  the  behaviour  of  an  officer  to 
the  judgment  of  a court-martial,  or  a 
House  ot  Parliament,  instead  of  leaving  it 
subject  to  the  judgment  of  mmisters  of 
state  or  court  favourites : The  officers 
therefore,  if  the  Bill  had  passed  into  a 
law,  could  not  have  imagined,  that  they 
had  any  better  right  to  their  commissions 
or  their  pay  than  they  now  have ; and, 
consequently,  there  could  never  have  been 
any  more  danger  or  difficulty  in  reducing 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  army,  thau 
there  is  at  present. 

But,  my  Lords,  supposing  that  the  of- 
ficers of  the  army  were  to  be  rendered, 
as  to  the  holding  of  their  commissions, 
entirely  independent  both  of  king  and 
parliament,  surely,  if  any  danger  were  to 
be  apprehended  from  them  in  such  a state, 
in  case  they  should  unite  against  king  and  : 
parliament,  under  a general  of  their  own 
chusing,  the  parliament,  and  consequently 
the  people,  have  much  more  to  fear  from 
them  in  their  present  state,  in  case  some 
future  king  should  think  proper  to  make 
use  of  them  for  the.  destruction  of  parlia- 
ments, and  for  overturning  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  people:  For  certainly 
it  would  be  much  more  easy  for  the  army 
to  unite  together  under  the  king,  who  is 
their  chief  general  by  law,  than  under  any 
one  of  their  own  chusing,  which  very 
choice  would  be  a flying  in  the  face  of 
the  law;  and  this  union  would  certainly 
be  the  more  easily  effected  by  the  king’s 
having  the  power  he  has  at  [present  of 
turning  out  and  putting  in  whomsoever  he 
pleases.  The  noble  Lords  who  oppose  j 
this  motion,  may  talk  of  the  dependence  'i 
of  the  army  upon  parliament;  but  if  the 
case  be  examined  strictly,  it  will  appear,  | 
that  the  army  has  really  no  dependence 
upon  parliament : The  king,  indeed,  de-  I 
pends  upon  parliament  for  a legal  power 
tokeep  a standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
and  for  enabling  him  to  pay  them  and  dis- 
cipline them  according  to  law ; but,  if,  in 
any  future  time,  the  parliament  should 
think  it  necessary  to  reduce  a part  of  the 
army,  and  of  consequence  make  no  pro- 
vision for  their  pay,  the  resolution  of  par- 
liament could  not  break  any  one  regiment, 
or  any  part  of  any  one  regiment  in  the 
kingdom;  the  officers  might  all  legally 
continue  in  their  respective  commands, 
and  if  the  king  then  upon  the  throne 
should  not  think  fit  to  break  any  of  them, 
they  might,  indeed,  then  very  probably 
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pay  as  long  as  they  continued  in  commis- 
sion; and  if  they  could  not  get  it  by  law, 
they  might  probably  join  with  the  lung  in 
raising  it  contrary  to  law,  especially  if  he, 
foreseeing  what  would  happen,  had  taken 
care  to  model  them  for  that  purpose,  which 
any  king  might  soon  do,  while  the  army 
continues  upon  tile  same  footing  it  is  on  at 
resent.  And  for  this  reason,  my  Lords, 
must  be  of  opinion,  that  all  those  argu- 
ments which  have  been  used  for  shewing 
us  the  danger  of  making  an  army  inde- 
pendent,are  so  many  arguments  for  shew- 
ing the  danger  of  our  army’s  being  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  one  branch  only  of 
our  legislature,  and  consequently  are  good 
arguments  for  the  Bill,  which  was  designed 
to  make  the  army  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  any  one,  hut  upon  all  the  three 
branches  of  our  legislature. 

As  to  the  submission  and  obedience  of 
inferior  officers  to  their  superiors,  it  is,  my 
Lords,  so  strongly  inforced  by  the  martial 
law,  and  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  every 
officer  to  see  it  punctually  observed,  that 
no  court-martial  could,  or  would  incline, 
either  to  avoid  or  defer  giving  sentence, 
whenever  any  the  least  crime  of  that 
nature  should  appear.  And  as  to  all  sorts 
of  neglect  of  duty,  we  know  that  it  is  ge- 
nerally the  other  officers  of  the  corps  that 
suffer  most  by  such  neglect,  and  therefore 
we  may  depend  on  it,  that  they  would 
always  take  care  to  see  the  laws  of  war 
duly  put  in  execution  against  all  such  neg- 
ligent persons ; and  in  this  we  may  believe 
they  would  be  the  more  exact,  the  leSs 
dependent  they  were  upon  ministers  of 
state,  or  court-favourites ; for  it  is  well 
known  in  the  army,  thatthose  who  are  most 
frequently  guilty  of  such  crimes,  and  meet 
with  most  indulgence,  are  those  who  are 
the  relations  or  the  favourites  of  ministers 
of  state,  or  such  other  persons  who  are 
supposed  to  have  great  interest  at  court ; 
and  therefore  I think  I have  good  reason  to 

{iresume,  that  if  this  Bill  had  passed  into  a 
aw,  it  would  have  greatly  conduced  to  the 
observance  of  the  most  exact  military  disci- 
pline among  all  degrees  of  menin  the  army. 

I am  surprised,  my  Lords,  to  hear  it 
pretended,  that  the  making  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  in  some  small  measure  only 
independent  of  a secretary  at  war,  or 
other  minister  of  State,  would  tend  to- 
wards the  making  courts-martial  connive 
at  the  oppressions  or  abuses  that  might  be 
committed,  either  by  officers  or  soldiers, 
in  the  places  where  they  were  quartered, 
or  in  the  places  through  which  they  hap- 


pened to  march ; I am  sure  there  is  no 
ground  that  I know  of  for  sucli  a pre- 
tence ; and  as  I never  yet  heard  that  any 
officer  was  so  much  as  suspended  by  the 
secretary  at  war  for  sucli  practices,  I 
must  think,  that  it  is  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment from  a court-martial,  that  lia-  hi- 
therto kept  both  officers  and  soldiers 
pretty  much  within  bounds,  in  that  respect. 
It  is  certain,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
crime  of  this  nature,  but  what  may  ba 
brought  before  a court-martial,  and  may 
be  punished  by  them : in  such  cases,  a 
court-martial,  as  well  as  the  secretary  at 
war,  may  consider  the  general  character  of 
the  offender,  and  may  proportion  the  pu- 
nishment according  to  it;  and  I do  not 
doubt,  but  that  they  would  break  an  officer 
in  the  army,  if,  upon  enquiry,  it  should  be 
found,  that  he  had  often  been  guilty  of  op- 
pressing the  poor  country  people  upon 
whom  he  was  quartered,  or  had  been  guilty 
of  but  one  very  heinous  crime  of  that  na- 
ture. But  if  any  poor  country  inn-keeper 
or  victualler  should  be  refused  a proper 
redress,  by  means  of  a trial  before  a court 
martial,  could  not  he  easily  have  access  to 
some  of  the  Lords  of  this  House,  or  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  other,  wiio 
would  represent  his  case  to  parliament, 
where  he  certainly  would  meet  with  a 
proper  redress,  not  only  against  the  first 
offender,  but  even  against  the  officers  of 
the  court-martial,  who  had  refused  him 
justice,  in  the  ordinary  way?  whereas  if 
any  lord  of  this  House,  or  any  member  of 
the  other,  should  now  make  any  sucli  com- 
plaint, he  would,  probably,  be  told,  that  his 
complaint  was  irregular  ; it  ought  first  to 
have  been  made  to  the  secretary  at  war. 

But,  my  Lords,  we  have  been  told, 
that,  if  every  officer  of  the  army  was  to 
have  his  commission  Quamdiu  se  bene  ges- 
serit,  their  interest  in  the  country,  and 
their  numbers  in  parliament,  would  be 
greater  than  it  is  at  present,  and  conse- 
uently  that  they  would  have  so  much  in- 
uence  in  parliament  as  to  prevent  the  ob- 
taining of  an  address  from  either  House, 
against  any  of  the  officers  of  the  army. 
My  Iprds,  that  their  natural  interest  iu 
the  country,  would  be  greater,  and  de- 
servedly greater,  I do  not  doubt,  but  that 
their  numbers,  or  their  influence  in  par- 
liament, would  be  greater,  I very  much 
question;  for  if  they  were  to  expect  no 
private  advantages  by  t,heir  being  in  par- 
liament, they  would  not,  I believe,  be  so 
very  fond  of  being  members  of  either 
House ; and  if  they  had  no  dependence 
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upon  the  court,  with  respect  to  elections, 
they  would  be  upon  the  same  footing  with 
o tiler  gentlemen  ; whereas,  while  they 
have  an  entire  dependence  upon  the  court, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that,  in  every  place 
where  an  officer  sets  up  as  a candidate 
against  a country-gentleman,  the  officer 
will  be  supported  by  the  court,  and  the  ad- 
ditional interest  an  officer  must  have  by  his 
being  supported  by  the  court,  will  ge- 
nerally be  greater  than  any  additional  in- 
terest he  could  acquire  by  his  having  his 
commission  Quamdiu  se  benegesscrit : And 
thus  I think  it  must  appear  evident,  that  if 
tile  bill  had  passed  into  a law,  the  number 
of  officers  in  parliament  would  not  have 
been  so  great,  as  it  may  probably  be  if 
they  continue  upon  the  footing  they  are 
on  at  present. 

Now  as  to  their  influence  in  parliament, 
is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  any  set  of  men 
can  ever  unite  so  generally,  or  so  firmly, 
in  any  case,  especially  such  a dishonour- 
able ease  as  that  of  screening  a guilty 
person  i Is  it,  I say,  to  be  supposed,  that 
they  will  unite  so  firmly  when  there  is  no 
band  of  union  among  them,  but  that  of 
their  being  of  the  same  profession,  as  they 
may  be  supposed  to  do,  when  there  is  not 
only  that  band  of  union  among  them,  but 
this  further  band,  of  every  man’s  com- 
mission depending  upon  lus  uniting  with 
the  rest  under  a ministerial  leader  ? This  is 
the  influence,  my  lords,  that  we  are  to  be 
afraid  of;  it  is  not  the  influence  of  the  of- 
ficers only,  even  supposing  them  to  join 
together ; but  it  is  when  their  influence  in 
parliament  is  not  only  directed  by  the 
crown,  but  added  to  all  the  other  influences, 
which  the  crown  may  have,  and  must  at 
all  times  have,  in  parliament.  It  is  by  this 
union  of  influences  that  our  constitution 
may  be  overturned ; and  this  is  the  dan- 
ger which  by  the  bill  was  proposed,  in 
part  at  least,  to  be  obviated. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a dependence  upon 
the  crown  is  a dependence  upon  the  mi- 
nistry, and  if  ever  such  a dependence 
should  come  to  be  absolute,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  the  military  s word  may  come  to 
move  always  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  ministerial  sword  that  hangs  over  it ; 
and  that  the  votes  of  those  officers,  who 
may  hereafter  happen  to  be  members  of 
either  House  of  Parliament,  may  be  ge- 
nerally directed  by  the  minister,  upon 
whom  their  commissions  depend.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  my  Lords,  that  preferment  or 
disgrace  in  the  army  may  come  to  depend, 
not  upou  ^military  virtues,  ( .o£.  piilitary 


crimes,  but  upon  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience to  the  most  unjust  commands  of  a 
prime  minister:  this  is  what,  I think, 
ought  to  be  prevented,  if  possible.  I will 
admit,  nay,  I desire,  that  the  paths  of  pre- 
ferment may  be  made  like  the  paths  of 
virtue ; let  them  be  rough  and  rugged, 
but  for  God’s  sake,  my  lords,  do  not  let  us 
allow  them  to  be  dirty. 

There  is,  my  Lords,  a very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  motion  now  before  us, 
and  the  Bill  which  your  lordships  have 
been  pleased  to  reject : by  the  Address 
moved  for,  it  cannot  so  much  as  be  pre- 
tended, that  there  is  an  attack  made  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  that  the 
power  of  the  King  over  the  army  is  to  be 
any  way  touched;  nor  can  it  justly  be 
said,  that  this  would  lay  a precedent  for 
addressing  the  King  upon  every  occasion, 
when  his  Majesty  or  any  of  his  successors, 
should  think  proper  to  remove  an  officer. 
There  can  never  ue  a precedent  pretended 
from  the  Address  now  proposed,  but  when 
such  removes  may  occasion  a general  dis- 
content and  murmuring  in  the  nation  ; and 
in  such  case,  I hope,  your  lordships  will  all 
grant,  that  such  a precedent  would  be  of 
great  use  ; and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  address  upon  all  such  occasions ; 
for  in  such  cases  it  will  always  be  of  great 
service  to  the  King,  because  it  will  afford 
him  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  the  public, 
that  what  he  did  was  right,  or  of  doing 
justice  to  those  who  had  suffered  by  ca- 
lumnies and  misrepresentations;  and  there- 
fore I make  no  doubt,  but  that  many  of 
those  lords  who  voted  against  the  Bill,  will 
join  with  me  in  voting  for  this  Address. 

The  Earl  of  Cholmondeleij  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

My  Lords;  I cannot  believe  that  the 
complaints  against  the  removing  of  the 
two  noble  lords  mentioned  in  the  motion 
now  before  you,  are  so  great,  or  so  ge- 
neral, as  some  lords  have  been  pleased 
to  represent ; for  in  all  the  companies  that 
I liave  ever  been  in  since  those  two  noble 
lords  were  removed,  I have  not  heard  so 
much  as  one  complaint  against  it ; and  as 
the  generality  of  those  complaints  b the 
principal  reason  given  for  agreeing  to  the 
Address  proposed,  I must  therefore  be  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
such  Address. 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  stood  up  next,  and 
spoke  thus : 

W si^fenHo^ffhrart'  iVe^gooi^.and  a parti- 
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cular  reason  may  be  given  why  the  noble 
lord,  who  spoke  last,*  has  heard  no  com- 
plaint made  against  the  removal  of  the 
two  noble  lords  mentioned  in  the  motion 
for  this  Address.  It  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  very  polite,  it  would  not  even  be  good 
manners,  in  his  lordship’s  company,  to 
find  fault  with  the  removal  of  those  two 
noble  lords,  or  with  any  other  measure 
that  has  lately  been  taken ; but  if  every 
lord  in  this  House,  who  has  heard  a com- 
plaint against  the  measure  in  particular, 
shall  give  his  vote  for  the  Address  pro- 
posed, it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  determine 
the  fate  of  the  question. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  stood  up  and  said : 

My  Lords ; I did  not  before  give  the 
House  any  trouble,  or  oiler  to  give  my 
reasons  against  the  Bill,  because,  as  I 
thought  it  a very  new  thing,  and  a very 
extraordinary  one  too,  I thought  that  the 
lords  who  appeared  to  be  for  it,  ought  to 
have  given  their  reasons  for  being  so, 
before  it  could  be  expected  that  any  lord 
should  give  his  reasons  for  being  against 
it ; for  it  is  known  to  have  been  always 
the  custom  of  this  House,  that  when  any 
thing  new  is  proposed  or  offered,  the  lords 
who  are  for  it  give  their  reasons,  and  all 
that  the  other  lords  have  to  do,  is,  to  shew 
that  those  reasons  are  not  sufficient  for 
prevailing  with  the  House  to  agree  to 
what  is  proposed.  In  the  present  case,  I 
did  indeed  hear  a very  handsome  speech 
made  in  favour  of  the  Bill  presented  to  us, 
but  in  all  that  was  said,  I could  not  ob- 
serve any  real  argument,  or  any  reason 
ottered  for  inducing  us  to  make  such  an 
alteration  in  our  constitution,  as  was  pro- 
. posed  to  be  made  by  that  Bill. 

I hope,  my  Lords,  there  are  no  gentle- 
men in  the  army  that  ever  were,  or  ever 
can  be  prevailed  on,  either  to  act  or  speak 
contrary  to  their  conscience,  by  die  fears 
of  dieir  being  turned  out  of  their  commis- 
sions ; I hope  there  never  will  be  any  such 
in  our  army ; but  if  there  are  now,  or  ever 
shall  be,  any  such  abandoned  men  in  our 
army,  I am  sure  there  was  nothing  proposed 
by  the  Bill,  that  could  have  had  any  effect 
mi  to  such  men ; for  it  is  well  known,  I be- 
lieve every  one  of  your  lordships  is  sensible, 
that  with  all  those  men,  who  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  honour  and  their  conscience 
to  their  private  interest,  the  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment, the  hopes  of  a more  lucrative  post 
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or  employment,  will  always  be  as  prevail- 
ing an  argument,  as  the  fears  ot  losing 
what  they  have.  I am  persuaded  there  is 
not  a man  in  the  nation,  who  would  sacri- 
fice his  honour  and  conscience,  rather  than 
lose  1,000/.  a year,  which  he  enjoys,  but 
would  do  the  same,  if  he  expected  thereby 
to  add  but  one  single  hundred  a year  to 
his  former  revenue ; and  therefore  in  the 
only  case,  in  which  it  can  be  supposed  that 
the  Bill  was  necessary,  it  is  plain  it  could 
have  had  no  effect. 

I must  indeed  say,  that  if  I had  spoke 
against  the  Bill,  I should  have  differed,  as 
to  some  facts,  from  those  noble  lords  who 
spoke  for  it.  It  is  very  true,  that  there 
have  formerly  been  removes  in  the  army, 
but  it  is  certain  likewise,  that  many  of 
those  who  were  removed  had  no  seats  in 
parliament,  and  therefore  it  cannot  pro- 
perly be  said,  that  the  behaviour  of  gen- 
tlemen in  parliament  was  ever  the  cause 
of  their  being  removed  from  their  com- 
mands in  the  army.  However,  I shall 
say  no  more  as  to  the  Bill,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  justly  rejected. 

But,  my  lords,  as  to  the  Address  pro- 
posed, I really  think  it  worse  than  the  Bill 
itself : it  is  certainly  as  great  an  attack 
upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  as  the 
Bill  was ; for  what  signifies  a prerogative, 
if  the  King  is  never  to  make  use  of  it,  with- 
out being  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
his  reasons  for  so  doing  to  either  House  of 
Parliament,  that  shall  please  to  call  for 
such  an  account?  The  Address  there- 
fore, is  as  great  an  attack  upon  the  prero- 
gative and  it  is  a much  more  direct  attack 
upon  his  present  Majesty’s  conduct  I 
am  surprised,  my  Lords,  to  hear  such  a 
noise  made  about  the  removal  of  two  no- 
ble lords  from  their  commands  in  the 
army.  It  is  true,  there  have  been  two 
lords  removed,  but  there  has  been  but  one 
soldier  removed;  and  therefore,  when 
lords  are  pleased  to  talk  of  soldiers  having 
been  turned  out  of  their  commissions  in 
the  army,  they  ought  not  to  talk  in  the 

Cral  number.  Since  then  his  Majesty 
removed  but  one  soldier,  I can  see  no 
reason  for  pretending,  in  some  manner  at 
least,  to  call  him  to  an  account,  by  de- 
siring him  to  lay  his  reasons  for  so  doing 
before  either  House  of  Parliament.  It  is 
what  was  never  offered  to  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, even  when  numbers  of  officers 
were  removed  at  a time.  There  was  no 
such  Address  as  this  proposed  in  a late 
reign,  when  many  oncers  were  at  once 
turned  out : officers,  who  were  so  far  from 
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being  guilty  of  any  crime,  or  of  any  neg- 
lect of  duty,  that  some  of  them  were  but 
just  returned  from  victory.  It  must  there- 
fore be  granted,  that  what  is  now  proposed 
is  without  precedent  in  either  House  of 
Parliament;  and  for  that  reason  I am 
against  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Anglesea  spoke  as  follows : 
My  Lords ; I voted  for  the  bill,  which 
, your  lordships  have  been  pleased  to  reject ; 
and  I voted  for  it,  because  I heard,  what 
I thought  very  strong  and  convincing  ar- 
guments offered  for  it,  and  not  the  least 
shew  of  argument  against  it.  What  the 
noble  duke  was  pleased  to  take  notice  of, 
was  a very  good  argument  for  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  but  it  was  no  argu- 
ment against  the  bill  itself,  and  much  less 
against  the  second  reading  of  it.  It  is 
certain,  that  men  are  sometimes  guided  by 
their  hopes,  as  well  as  by  their  fears ; but, 
6urely,  when  the  hopes  of  preferment,  and 
the  fears  of  starving,  are  put  together  in 
the  scale  against  virtue  and  conscience, 
they  will  jointly  weigh  more  heavily,  than 
either  of  them  would  do  separately.  I 
cannot  allow,  that  every  man,  who  may 
be  governed  and  directed  in  his  way  of 
acting  and  speaking,  by  the  fear  of  starv- 
ing, will  likewise  be  directed  by  the  hopes 
of  preferment,  or  the  hopes  of  a more  lu- 
crative post  or  employment ; for  he  must 
have  a small  share  of  virtue,  and  a very 
great  share  of  ambition  or  covetousness, 
who  is  directed  to  act  against  his  con- 
science, by  the  single  hopes  of  preferment, 
or  the  hopes  of  a more  lucrative  post  or 
employment : and  it  must  be  granted,  that 
there  are  many  men,  who  have  so  little 
ambition  or  covetousness  that  if  they  are 
but  made  sure  of  a moderate  support  for 
life,  the  hopes  of  preferment,  or  the  hopes 
of  adding  to  their  yearly  income,  will  have 
so  litde  effect  upon  them,  that,  with  even 
but  a small  share  of  virtue,  they  may  hold 
oiit  against  the  most  alluring  hopes:  but  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  the  man  who  stands 
his  ground  against  the  fears  of  being  re- 
duced to  a starving  condition,  as  well  as 
against  the  hopes  of  preferment,  and 
adding  to  his  yearly  income,  must  have  a 
very  great  share  of  virtue;  a greater  share 
I am  afraid,  than  most  men  can  brag  of  in 
this  degenerate  age.  As  for  those  who  are 
quite  abandoned,  and  governed  entirely 
by  their  own  selfish  ends,  I believe  it  is  not 
ossible  to  make  them  honest  or  virtuous, 
ut  surely  there  are  degrees  both  of  vice 
*"d  W#*  i. 


and  if  we  could,  by  the  bill’s  being  passed 
into  a law,  but  have  preserved  the  virtue 
of  some,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
worth  our  while ; we  could  afterwards 
have  amended  it,  if  we  had  found,  that 
what  was  done  was  not  sufficient.  As  to 
the  Address  now  proposed,  I cannot  see, 
my  lords,  how  it  is  possible  that  an  humble 
address  from  either  house  of  parliament 
can  be  deemed  an  attack  upon  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown.  His  Majesty,  or  any 
of  his  successors,  may  make  what  use  they 
please  of  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  ; but  it  is  certain,  that  if  ever  any 
bad  use  is  made  of  those  prerogatives,  the 
parliament  has  a right;  nay,  it  is  their 
duty  to  enquire  into  it,  and  to  desire  his 
Majesty  to  acquaint  them,  who  it  was  that 
advised  him  to  take  such  a step.  This  has 
always  been  the  practice  of  parliament,  as 
to  every  prerogative  that  was  ever  claimed 
by  the  crown : this  is  the  very  case  now 
before  us : his  Majesty  has  made  use  of 
his  prerogative  in  removing  two  noble 
lords  from  their  commands  in  the  army  : 
these  removals  have  occasioned  a most 
universal  complaint  through  the  whole 
nation,  because  it  is  generally  believed, 
that  there  were  no  sufficient  or  good 
reasons  for  removing  them ; and  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  House  to  take  care,  that 
his  Majesty  shall  not  by  any  step  he  may 
be  advised  to  take,  incur  the  general  cen- 
sure of  the  people,  therefore  this  general 
complaint  that  has  been  raised,  is  a most 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  address  now 
proposed : his  Majesty’s  conduct  is  no  way 
concerned  in  the  question,  it  is  only  the 
conduct  of  those  who  advised  him ; if  they 
advised  him  well,  they  will  be  justified  by 
what  is  now  proposed  ; if  they  advised 
him  ill,  they  certainly  deserve  at  least  the 
censure  of  this  House ; but  to  tell  us  that 
Ilia  Majesty’s  conduct  is,  or  can  be  con- 
cerned, in  any  such  question,  is  directly  to 
tell  us,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  shall  never  enquire  into  any  thing, 
that  their  King  shall  be  pleased,  by  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  to  do.  As  to  the 
number  of  those  who  have  been  removed, 
it  is  of  no  signification  in  the  present 
question;  the  cause  of  removal  is  what 
your  lordships  are  to  enquire  into ; for  if 
those  two  noble  lords  were  removed  only 
as  an  example  to  others,  one  example  may 
serve  to  keep  hundreds  in  awe ; and  if  that 
example  was  made,  only  to  serve  a mi- 
nisterial end,  it  may  be  of  the  most  fatal 
consequence  to  our  constitution.  For  this 
mi  ‘Wbsforthe.Adcta*!  ™ve4 
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for.  The  motion  may  perhaps  be  rejected 
by  a majority  of  this  House  ; but  if  it  be 
rejected,  the  whole  world  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  those  two  noble  lords  were 
removed  from  their  commands  in  the  army, 
for  no  cause,  at  leasffor  no  cause  that  can 
well  be  publicly  avowed. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  spoke  next,  and 
after  him  Lord  Gower,  both  for  the  Mo- 
tion; after  which  the  question  was  put, 
and  carried  in  the  Negative,  by  77  against 
43. 

Protest  on  Lord  Carteret’s  Motion  pass- 
ing in  the  Negative .] 

“ Dissentient’ 

1.  “ Because  we  conceive  that  it  is  the 
inherent  right  of  this  House  to  address 
the  crown,  to  be  informed  who  are  the 
advisers  of  any  measures  that  may  be  pre- 
judicial to  his  Majesty’s  government,  or 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

2.  “ Because  the  removal  of  two  officers 
of  such  rank  and  dignity,  and  of  such 
known  fidelity  to  his  Majesty’s  person  and 
government,  without  any  cause  assigned, 
or  any  known  or  alledged  neglect  of  their 
duty,  gave  the  greatest  alarm  to  many  of 
his  Majesty’s  most  faithful  subjects;  we 
therefore  thought  it  for  his  Majesty’s  ser- 
vice, to  give  him  this  occasion  to  publish 
to  the  world  the  just  grounds  of  his  displea- 
sure, or  to  detect  the  calumny  of  their  ac- 
cusers; and  consequently  to  withdraw  his 
confidence  from  such  pernicious  counsel- 
lors. 

3.  “ Because,  that  as  the  practice  of  dis- 
placing officers  has  grown  more  frequent 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  num- 
bers in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
world  may  entertain  (however  unjustly) 
an  opinion,  that  the  free  use  of  their  votes 
has  been  the  real  cause  of  their  disgrace ; 
and  the  more  so,  since  most  of  the  persons, 
who  have  been  removed,  have  happened 
to  be  members  of  one  or  other  House  of 
Parliament. 

4.  “ Because  applications  of  this  nature 

to  the  crown  may  hereafter  protect  many 
of  his  Majesty’s  faithful  subjects  from  the 
secret  ana  malicious  misrepresentations  of 
some  minister  in  future  time,  who  (though 
unrestrained  by  any  sense  of  truth,  regard- 
less of  his  prince’s  real  interest,  and  ani- 
mated only  by  his  own  passions)  may  how- 
ever be  checked  by  the  just  apprehensions, 
that  the  applications  of  Parliament  may 
jay  open  his  calumnies,  and  bring  upon 
liimself  the  disgrace  he  had  prepared  for 
others ( Signed ) Winchelsea  and  Not- 
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tingham,  Strafford,  Warrington, 
Anglesea,  Denbigh,  Marlborough, 
Marchmont,  Tweedale,  Montrose, 
Northampton,  Weymouth,  Oxford 
and  Mortimer,  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  Clinton,  Bathurst,  Bris- 
tol, Abingdon,  Bedford,  Griffin, 
Boyle,  Masham,  Carteret,  Car- 
digan, Ker,  Bruce,  Scarsdale, 
Suffolk,  Berkshire,  Craven,  Litch- 
field, Bridgwater,  Montjoy,  Gower, 
Tadcaster,  Foley,  Chesterfield.” 

“ Dissentient’ 

“ Because  we  are  not  conscious  that  any 
neglect  or  breach  of  our  duty  can  be  laid 
to  our  charge,  much  less  any  want  of  zeal 
and  attachment  for  his  Majesty’s  person 
and  government ; we  therefore  must  tes- 
tify our  earnest  desire,  that  this  motion 
had  passed  in  the  affirmative,  that  we  might 
have  had  an  opportunity  given  us  ofknow- 
ing  our  supposed  crimes  and  accusers ; and 
we  hope  of  justifying  ourselves  to  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  world ( Signed ) 

Bolton,  Cobham” 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Place  Bill .3 
Feb.  15.  The  House  ordered,  “ That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a Bill  for  secur- 
ing the  freedom  of  Parliament,  by  limiting 
the  number  of  officers  in  that  House ; and 
that  Mr.  Sandys,  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr. 
Cholmondley,  do  prepare  and  bring  in  the 
same*.” 


* “ The  next  measure  of  the  opposition  was 
to  revive  a motion  for  a bill  which  had  taken  its 
rise  from  the  most  unjustifiable  part  of  the  op- 
position to  king  William’s  measures,  and  had 
often  been  brought  in,  but  never  had  passed 
into  a law.  It  was  entitled,  ‘ A Bill,  for  se- 
‘ curing  the  freedom  of  parliament,  by  limit- 
‘ ing  the  number  of  officers  in  the  House  of 
‘ Commons,’  meaning  civil,  as  well  as  railitaiy, 
officers.  As  to  the  number  limited,  and  the 
officers  excluded  from  the  House,  they  were  to 
be  filled  up ; for  when  Mr.  Sandys  brought  in 
the  bill,  which  he  did  the  19th  of  February, 
they  were  blank.  Being  read  a second  time, 
February  26th,  a debate  arose  about  commit- 
ting it.  The  minister  and  his  friends  imagined, 
that  the  constitution  was  already  sufficiently 
secured  against  place-men,  by  the  provision, 
which  orders  a re-election  when  a member  ac- 
cepts of  any  place.  They  farther  thought,  that 
to  disable  a gentleman  from  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment, merely  because  he  has  the  honour  to 
serve  the  crown,  was  taking  from  the  people 
their  inherent  right  of  chusing  any  gentleman 
they  pleased,  if  he  was  qualified  in  point  of 
property,  and  in  every  other  respect.  Some 
likewise  thought,  that  by  too  great  aa  exelu; 
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Feb.  19.  The  said  Bill  was  presented  to 
the  House  by  Mr.  Sandys,  read  the  first 
and  ordered  to  be  read  a second  time. 

Feb.  26.  The  said  Bill  was  read  a second 
time ; and  upon  Mr.  Sandys  moving  to 
have  it  committed,  the  same  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Haye,  who  was  seconded  by 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Pembrokeshire,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sir ; In  my  opinion,  this  Bill  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  most  unrea- 
sonable Bills  I have  ever  seen  brought  into 
Parliament.  It  is,  I think,  not  only  un- 
reasonable, but  in  several  respects  unjust : 
for  as  to  the  electors,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  certain,  that  they  are  the  best, 
and  indeed  the  only  proper  judges,  who 
are  the  most  capable,  and  the  most  proper 
persons  to  represent  them  in  Parliament ; 
and  for  us  to  pretend,  by  a law,  to  lay  a 


sion,  a seat  in  parliament  might  come  to  lie 
contemptible,  as  all  they  who  are  excluded, 
would  join  together  in  rendering  it  so.  They 
likewise  thought,  that  the  crown  was  not 
treated  with  sufficient  decency,  by  the  bill  ex- 
cluding from  the  Honse  of  Commons  so  great 
a number  of  its  servants. — On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  at  the  time  now 
treated  of,  the  evil  complained  of  seemed  to 
demand  some  redress.  The  wisest  friends  of 
the  minister  were  of  that  opinion  ; and  he 
would  willingly  have  before  this  gone  into  it 
himself,  had  not  the  exclusion  demanded  by 
his  enemies,  been  too  immoderate.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  House  had  a right  to  impose  qua- 
lifications npon  its  own  members,  without 
woundiug  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  electors  ; 
nor  was  it  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  clerk  of 
an  office,  sitting  in  that  House,  could  be  very 
ready  to  give  his  vote  against  the  very  person 
from  whom  he  held  his  place.  It  was  like- 
wise to  be  considered,  that  the  friends  of  the 
hill  were  now  far  from  attempting  to  exclude 
from  the  House,  any  of  the  members  of  the 
great  boards  of  the  treasury,  the  admiralty, 
trade  and  plantations,  and  the  like ; nor  was 
any  gentleman  to  be  excluded,  who,  by  bis 
station  under  the  crown,  could  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  giving  the  House  the  necessary  lights 
m his  department  of  business. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  serious  manner  in  which  the  bill  was 
brought  in  and  supported,  it  was  treated  with 
a good  deal  of  intemperate  mirth  by  the  minis- 
terial party  ; and  upon  its  lieing  put  to  the 
<|uestion  to  commit  the  same,  it  was  resolved 
in  the  negative,  by  a majority  of  23G  against 
191.  This  was  but  a small'  majority,  consi- 
dering the  importance  of  the  lull  and  great- 
ness of  the  debate,  in  which  the  best  speak- 
ers on  liolh  sides  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost.  But  a new  general  election  was 
at  hand  5 l Wfcf&flg  i tR«S  bsiWpqlarrerWl.  ™ 


restraint  upon  them  in  their  choice,  is  cer- 
tainly doing  them  very  great  injustice.  If 
the  people,  the  electors  of  any  shire,  city, 
or  borough,  make  choice  of  a gentleman  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament,  who  has  an 
employment  in  the  government,  that  very 
choice  is  a sufficient  proof  that  they  do  not 
think  the  service  of  their  country  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  service  of  the  crown  in- 
compatible : and  the  law  has  already  wisely 
provided,  that  in  case  any  gerttleman  ac- 
cepts of  a place,  or  an  employment  in  the 
government,  after  he  lias  been  chosen  a 
member  of  Parliament,  liis  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment shall  thereby  be  vacated ; he  must 
return  to  his  country,  city,  or  borough,  to 
be  rechosen ; and  if  they  again  cliuse  him, 
it  is  a certain  sign,  that  they  continue  to 
think  him  the  most  proper  person  to  re- 
present them,  notwithstanding  his  having 
accepted  of  aplace  or  employment  under 
the  crown.  Then  as  to  the  gentlemen  who 


many  voted  for  it,  who  would  have  been  1 
against  it  any  other  time. — The  same  day,  on  I 
which  the  above  bill  was  read  in  the  House,  I 
the  qualification-bill,  intitled,  * An  act  for  se-  I 
‘ curing  the  freedom  of  parliaments,  by  the  fur-  I 
‘ tlier  qualifying  the  members  to  sit  in  the  I 
‘ House  of  Commons,’  received  a second  read-  I 
ing ; but  upon  a motion  being  made  for  com-  I 
milting  it,  the  same  was  carried  in  the  noga-  I 
five,  by  a majority  of  208  against  127.”  Tin-  I 
dal. 

“ Another  measure  of  opposition,  calculated  | 
to  render  themselves  popular,  was  to  revive  a ) 
self-denying  ordinance,  which  had  excited  | 
much  clamour  in  the  reign  uf  king  William, 
and,  after  great  opposition,  had  formed  an  ar-  9 
tide  among  the  limitations  in  the  act  of  settle-  ; 
ment,  but  had  been  afterwards  repealed.  It  | 
was  intitled  A bill  for  securing  the  freedom  of  l 
parliament,  by  limiting  the  number  of  officers  . 
(both  civil  and  military)  in  the  House  of  Cora-  | 
mons.  Several  friends  of  the  minister  were  i 
strongly  inclined  to  favour  the  bill,  and  others  i 
could  not  venture  to  oppose  so  popular  a ques-  i| 
tion  at  the  eve  of  a general  election.  The  mo-  || 
tiou  was  also  so  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of 
many  among  the  Whigs,  who  usually  support-  j 
ed  government,  that  the  minister  did  not  use  | 
his  influence  on  this  occasion.  He  did  not  | 
even  speak  in  the.  debate,  but  contented  him-  I 
self  with  giving  a silent  vote,  as  he  did  on  the  | 
pension  bill.  For  these  reasons  it  was  nega- 
■ived  by  a very  small  majority  of  230  against  I 
191.  But  a small  majority  ’on  this  single.  1 
question  bad  no  effect  on  the  general  state  of  * 
parties.  It  fully  proved  the  judgment  of  Wal-  J 
pole,  in  not  committing  himself  in  subjects  of  » 
so  much  delicacy,  or  pressing  his  adherents  to 
vote  in  opposition  to  popnlur  predilections.”  | 
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are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  in  offices,  the  House  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civil  or  military,  under  the  crown,  it  is  people  ; and  we  need  not  doubt,  but  that 
certain,  that  they  generally  are  gentlemen  clergy  would  join  with  the  rest,  because,  I 
of  families,  and  many  of  them  have  very  think,  they  are  already  excluded:  on  the 
large  properties  in  their  country.  Have  other  hand,  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
not  they  therefore  as  good  a right  to  stand  Commons,  and  those  who  might  continue 
candidates  for  being  chosen  members  of  to  be  eligible  into  this  House,  would  en- 
Parliament,  as  any  of  those  gentlemen  who  deavour  to  support  the  honour  of  this 
are  out  of  employment  ? And  if  the  people  House,  by  endeavouring  to  render  con- 
do them  the  honour  to  chuse  them,  why  temptible  all  those,  who  accepted  of  any 
should  we,-  by  a law,  deprive  them  of  that  post  or  employment,  either  in  church  or 
honour,  which  the  people  have  thought  fit  state.  Is  it  not  much  to  be  feared,  that 
to  confer  upon  them  ? Is  it  not  robbing  such  an  unnatural  division  as  this  might,  in 
them  of  a part,  at  least,  of  those  rights  the  end,  prove  fatal  to  the  constitution  ? 
which  they  have  a just  title  to  as  English-  For  the  success  of  either  party  would  cer- 
men,  or  as  free  Britons  ? — By  this  Bill,  I tainly  overturn  our  present  form  ofgovem- 
must  likewise  think,  there  is  a very  great  meat. — I will  not  say,  but  that  country 
piece  of  injustice  done  to  the  crown ; I gentlemen  are  very  proper  representatives 
cannot  but  think  it  a very  extraordinary  of  the  people,  and  I believe  the  majority 
thing  to  put  such  a mark  of  disgrace  upon  of  this  House  will  always  consist  of  such, 
all  the  officers  employed  by  the  crown,  as  as  it  has  formerly  done ; but  I believe  it 
to  exclude  them  from  the  right  of  having  will  be  granted  me,  that  it  is  necessary,  for 
seats  in  Parliament,  and  that  for  no  other  dispatching  the  business  that  properly 
reason  but  because  the  king  has  thought  comes  before  this  House,  to  have  likewise 
them  worthy  of  serving  their  country  in  some  of  those  gentlemen  among  us,  who 
some  office,  civil  or  military,  under  him.  belong  to,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
It  is,  really,  not  only  putting  an  affront  upon  manner  of  transacting  business  in  the  seve- 
his  present  Majesty,  but  even  upon  the  ral  great  offices  under  the  government, 
crown  itself,  and  rendering  it  impossible  for  Every  gentleman,  who  has  been  but  a 
our  government  to  subsist  under  its  present  short  time  in  this  House,  and  has  attended 
form  ; for  if  such  an  ignominy  shall  be  put  to  the  several  sorts  of  business  that  have 
upon  all  those,  who  shall  accept  of  any  come  before  us,  and  the  several  sorts  of 
employment  under  the  crown,  as  to  render  papers  and  accounts,  we  have,  from  time 
them  incapable  of  serving  their  country  in  to  time,  found  necessary  for  us  to  call 
Parliament,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  for,  must  have  taken  notice,  that  the  House 
honours  a gentleman  can  have  in  this  would  have  been  sometimes  greatly  be- 
country,  what  gentleman  of  family  or  for-  wildered,  if  we  had  not  had  some  gentle- 
tune,  of  honour  or  capacity,  will  accept  of  men  among  us  belonging  to  the  public 
any  employment  under  the  crown  ? And  offices,  capable  of  explaining  to  the  House 
thus  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  the  matters,  which  we  then  happened  to 
king  to  get  any  man  of  family  or  fortune,  have  under  our  consideration ; which  must 
of  honour  or  capacity,  to  serve  under  liim,  convince  every  man  of  the  necessity  of 
you  will  render  it  impossible  tor  our  go-  liaving  some  such  gentlemen  always 
vernment  or  constitution  to  subsist  under  amongst  us.  If,  indeed,  there  were  rea- 
its  present  monarchical  form. — Should  the  son  to  suspect,  that  gentlemen  in  offices. 
Bill  now  before  us  pass  into  a law,  I think  were  by  their  enjoying  such  offices,  any 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  consequence.  It  way  influenced  in  their  way  of  acting  or 
would  bring  the  House  of  Commons  into  speaking  in  tin's  House,  it  might  then  be 
the  highest  contempt,  or  it  would  bring  all  necessary  to  contrive  some  way  of  prevent- 
those  gentlemen,  who  accept  of  any  offices  ing  that  influence  for  the  future ; but  as  I 
in  the  government,  civil  or  military,  under  am  convinced,  that  a man’s  being  in  an 
contempt.  It  is  natural  for  every  man  to  office,  does  not  in  the  least  influence  his 
endeavour  to  render  contemptible  that  way  of  thinking,  or  his  manner  of  acting, 
honour,  that  post,  or  that  thing,  which  he  in  this  House,  I therefore  tliink  we  have 
knows  he  cannot  attain  to : the  gentlemen  no  occasion  for  contriving  any  such  reme- 
of  the  army,  the  navy,  or  in  civil  offices,  dies  at  present,  and  tar  less  for  such  an 
knowing  that  by  law  they  were  all  abso-  extraordinary  remedy,  as  is  proposed  by 
lutely  excluded  from  the  honour  of  having  the  Bill  now  before  us,  for  which  reason  I 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  all  am  against  committing  it. 
join  together  in  endeavouring  to  render  Mr.  Sandys  spoke  as  follows ; 
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Sir;  As  tliis  Bill  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion, either  when  it  was  moved  for,  or 
when  it  was  brought  in  and  read  the  first 
time,  I was  very  little  apprehensive,  that 
we  should  have  had  any  debate  upon  it ; 
and  much  less  was  I apprehensive,  that 
our  going  into  a committee  upon  it  would 
would  have  been  opposed,  for  as  yet  it 
can  be  called  little  more  than  a blank  ; it 
cannot  well  deserve  the  name  of  a Bill, 
until  it  has  gone  through  the  committee, 
where  the  many  blanks  which  are  now  in 
it,  are  properly  to  be  filled  up.  I was, 
indeed,  surprised,  to  hear  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman, who  spoke  last,  say  that  he  thought 
it  the  most  extraordinary  and  unreasona- 
ble Bill  he  had  ever  seen  brought  into  this 
House,  for  if  .the  gentleman  will  .look  into 
our  Journals,  he  will  see  that  this  very 
Bill  has  been  often  brought  in,  and  has 
almost  always  been  passed  in  this  House ; 
and  I am  sure,  if  ever  it  was  thought  rea- 
sonable by  this  House,  it  must  now  be 
thought  much  more  so,  when  the  number 
of  placemen  is  much  greater  in  this  House 
than  it  was  ever  heretofore.  The  worthy 
gentleman  has  likewise  told  us,  that  he 
thinks  theBill  unjust,  both  with  respect  to 
the  crown,  the  people,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  have  the  honour  to  be  employed  by 
the  crown ; as  to  which,  I shall  take  notice 
in  general,  that,  by  the  same  method  of 
reasoning,  he  may  pretend  to  shew  us,  that 
all  the  laws  that  were  ever  made  for  re- 
gulating elections  were  unjust,  and  were 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. I shall  readily  agree  with  him  that 
the  people  are  the  properest  judges,  who 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  them  for  represen- 
tatives in  parliament ; and  I am  confident, 
that  were  they  left  to  a free  choice,  we 
should  not  see  so  many  civil  and  military 
officers  brought  into  parliament. — The 
people,  I believe,  would  always  think 
themselves  more  secure  in  being  repre- 
sented by  country  gentlemen,  with  whom 
they  are  well  acquainted,  and  who  can 
have  no  interest  separate  from  them,  than 
by  clerks  of  offices,  or  such  other  persons, 
whom  they  perhaps  never  saw  or  heard  of 
before  they  came  down  to  be  chose  their 
representatives,  and  whom,  probably,  they 
may  never'  see  again,  until  they  return  to 
ask  the  same  favour  ; which  every  gentle- 
man here  knows  to  be  often  the  case  of 
many  of  our  little  boroughs  in  England. 
But,  to  say,  that  it  would  be  anv  injustice 
m us,  to  lay  any  restraint  upon  tfie  people, 
as  to  the  choice  of  their  representatives, 
seems  to  , 
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consider  the  laws  now  in  being,  by  which 
the  people  are  restrained  from  chusing 
any  gentleman  for  their  representative, 
who  is  not.  possessed  of  such  an  estate. 
Surely,  we  may,  with  respect  to  elections,  | 
without  being  guilty  of  any  injustice,  lay  , 
what  restraints  we  think  necessary  for  the  i 
good  of  the  public,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  constitution  ; for  I am  sure,  that  what- 
ever is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  cannot 
be  justly  said  or  thought  to  be  injurious 
to  the  crown.  It  is  extraordinary  to  say, 
that  what  is  proposed  by  this  Bill,  would 
be  an  injustice  done  to  those,  who  are 
thereby  to  be  made  incapable  of  being 
elected;  for  have  not  we  already  a law, 
by  which  all  the  officers  concerned  in  the 
collection  of  the  customs  or  excise,  are 
rendered  incapable  of  being  chosen  mem- 
bers of  parliament  ? And  yet  I have  never 
before  heard  it  urged,  that  there  was  any 
injustice  done  td  those  gentlemen,  by  ex- 
cluding them  from  having  seats  in  parlia-  . 
ment,  as  long  as  they  are  in  an  office  which 
is  inconsistent  with  their  being  members  of 
this  House. — I will  allow  that  the  choice  | 
madebv  the  burgesses  of  a little  borough, 
or  by  the  freeholders  of  a county,  if  it  falls  ] 
upon  an  officer,  civil  or  military,  shews 
that  the  majority  of  those  electors,  at  that 
time,  flid  not  think  the  office  he  then  en- 
joyed incompatible  or  inconsistent  with  his 
being  their  representative  ; but  I hope  it  I 
will  not  be  said,  that  the  burgesses  of  a I 
little  borough,  or  even  the  freeholders  of  a I 
county,  are  better  judges  in  this  respect  I 
than  the  representatives  of  the  whole  peo-  1 
pie  of  Great  Britain  met  in  this  House ; I 
especially  when  the  opinion  of  this  House  J 
is  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  other  1 
two  branches  of  our  legislature.  As  to  | 
the  alternative  pretended,  that  if  this  Bill  I 
should  pass,  into  a law,  it  would  render  l 
either  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  con-  I 
temptible,  or  this  House  contemptible  in  I 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  I cannot  imagine  J 
how  it  could  produce  either  of  these  | 
effects ; for  as  to  the  officers,  civil  or  mili-  1 
tar)r,  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  a successful  I 
general  or  admiral,  a brave  and  experiened  I 
captain,  by  sea  or  land,  or  a civil  officer,  j 
honest,  expert,  and  diligent,  in  the  station  j 
he  is  in,  would  be  contemned,  because  he  J 
was  not  capable  of  being  a member  of  this  ‘ 
House  ? Were  the  clergy  ever  brought 
into  contempt,  by  their  being  excluded  the 

{irivilege  of  being  chosen  members  of  par- 
iament  ? On  the  contrary,  I believe,  they 
never  got  any  honour  by  being  members 
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verv  few  officers,  either  civil  or  military, 

I in  the  kingdom,  who  ever  gained  much 
iionour,  or  much  repute,  among  the  peo- 

Sie,  by  their  being  members  of  either 
louse  of  Parliament,  unless  when  their 
| being  such  was  the  occasion  of  their  being 
turned  out  of  the  offices  they  enjoyed, 
and  might  have  continued  to  enjoy,  to 
their  own  honour,  and  the  advantage  of 
their  country,  if  they  had  not  been  mem- 
i bers  of  Parliament.  As  to  the  other  part 
of  the  alternative,  that  this  House  may  be 
I rendered  contemptible  by  what  is  now  pro- 

Ced,  I am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  it ; 

I am  very  much-  afraid,  that  if  some 
I Bill  of  tills  nature  is  not  speedily  passed 
into  a law,  this  House  will  become  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  not  only  of  our  own 
l people,  but  of  the  whole  world. — Gentle- 
men may  pretend,  that  no  man  is  influ- 
enced in  his  way  of  thinking,  or  ip  his 
manner  of  acting,  in  this  House,  by  the 
post  or  the  office  he  possesses,  and  may  be 
turned  out  of,  whenever  a prime  minister 
may  have  a mind;  but  while  men  are  men, 

I am  convinced,  there  will  always  be  a 
great  number,  by  far,  I fear,  the  greatest 
number,  who  will  rather  vote  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  prime  minister  for  the 
time  being,  than  run  the  risk  of  being 
turned  out  of  the  lucrative  post  or  office 
he  then  holds  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown: 
and  if  ever  a majority  of  this  House  should 
happen  to  be  composed  of  such  men,  I 
am  sure  it  will  become  as  contemptible  as 
ever  the  senate  of  Rome  was,  after  it  be- 
came the  political  tool  of  their  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  emperors.  I will  likewise 
agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman,  that 
it  may  be  necessary,  at  least,  it  may  be 
• convenient  for  this  House,  always  to  nave 
in  it  some  of  those  gentlemen,  who  belong 
to  and  are  conversant  in  the  methods  of 
transacting  business  in  the  several  great 
offices  of  the  kingdom  ; and  therefore  I 
am  not  for  excluding  from  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment all  those  who  are  in  offices  civil  and 
military  ; I believe  no  gentleman  in  this 
House  ever  had  any  such  thoughts  in  his 
head ; and  if  gentlemen  will  but  peruse 
the  Bill  as  it  stands  now,  they  will  see, 
that  there  is  to  be  an  exception,  which  is 
now  left  blank,  as  in  all  such  cases  is 
usual,  in  order  that  when  we  go  into  a 
committee,  gentlemen  may  then  propose 
the  filling  up  in  that  blank  as  many 
officers,  or  as  many  sorts  of  officers,  as 
they  have  a mind.  About  this,  indeed, 

I expected  tliere  might  have  been  some 
debates ; but  considering  the  great  nuin- 
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her  of  officers  of  all  sorts  we  have  now  in 
the  House,  considering  how  greatly  that 
number  may  be  increased  in  times  to  come,  ' 
considering  the  great  clamour  already 
raised  in  the  nation  against  so  many  officers 
being  in  this  House,  I really  did  not  ex- 
pect, that  any  gentleman  would  have  op- 
posed the  committing  of  the  Bill,  or'woiud 
have  pretended,  that  the  passing  of  some 
such  Bill  was  not  now  become  necessary, 
both  for  the  honour  of  this  House,  and  the 
safety  of  our  constitution.  To  conclude, 
the  Bill  is  at  present  but  a blank,  but  I 
am  confident,  it  may  be  made  a good  and 
a reasonable  Bill,  and  agreeable  to  every 
gentleman  in  this  House ; therefore  I hope 
the  House  will  agree  to  the  going  into  a 
committee  upon  it,  because  if  gentlemen 
do  not  like  it  after  the  blanks  are  filled  up, 
they  may  then  drop  it,  or  throw  it  out 
upon  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Edward  Thompson  spoke  next : 

Sir  ; If  we.  do  resolve  to  go  into  a Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  now  before  us,  which  I 
hope  we  shall  not,  I must  take  liberty  to 
move  for  an  instruction  to  receive  a clause, 
for  excluding  all  those  who  have  asked  for 
any  place  or  employment,  or  any  other 
fuvour,  from  the  government,  and  have 
been  refused  what  they  asked  for  ; because 
I am  persuaded  that  anger,  revenge  and 
disappointment,  may  influence  men’s  ac- 
tions, and  even  their  behaviour  in  this 
House,  as  much  as  the  hopes  of  getting  a 
place,  or  the  fears  of  losing  one,  can  pos- 
sibly do ; and  therefore  I think  it  fully  as 
reasonable  to  exclude  the  former,  as  it  is 
to  exclude  the  latter,  from  having  seats  in 
this  House.  If  it  can  be  supposed,  that 
the  hopes  of  getting  a place,  or  the  fears 
of  losing  one,  can  influence  some  men  so 
much,  as  to  make  them  approve  of  all  the 
measures  of  the  government,  right  or 
wrong ; I am  sure  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
the  passions  of  revenge  and  disappoint- 
ment may  likewise  influence  some  men  so 
much,  as  to  make  them  find  fault  where 
there  is  none,  and  to  oppose  whatever  is 
proposed  by  the  government,  even  when 
they  are  in  their  own  consciences  con- 
vinced that  what  was  proposed  is  right, 
and  necessary  for  the  support  of  our  go- 
vernment and  constitution : But  for  my 
own  part,  I can  make  no  such  supposition ; 

I cannot  suppose,  that  the  being  in  a place 
or  employment  under  the  government  is 
inconsistent  with  common  honour  and  ho- 
nesty ; nor  can  I suppose,  that  any  jnan 
would,  for  the  Eake  of  satisfying  his  malice 
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or  revenge,  oppose  any  thing  that  he  saw 
was  necessary  tor  preserving  or  improving 
the  happiness  of  his  country  ; and  I would 
gladly  ask  those  gentlemen,  who  have 
formerly  been  in  places  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  happen  now  to  be  out,  if  they 
looked  upon  themselves  as  less  honest, 
when  they  were  in  place,  than  they  are  now 
when  they  are  out? — As  the  Bill  appears 
to  me  to  be  a total  exclusion  of  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  from  having  seats  in 
this  House,  I would  really  advise  those 
gentlemen,  who  now  seem  so  fond  of  it,  to 
be  a little  cautious  in  passing  such  a Bill, 
for  if  that,  which  they  have  so  long 
struggled  to  come  at,  be  so  near  at  hand, 
as  some  people  have  been  pleased  to  give  i 
out  without  doors,  the  passing  of  such  a 
Bill  may  soon  affect  a great  many  of  them-  | 
selves.  They  may  then,  perhaps,  think  of 
the  Bill  as  I now  think  of  it;  and  I must 
declare,  that  I can  by  no  means  agree  to 
the  committing  of  it,  because  I think  it 
impossible  to  make  it  a good  Bill. 

Mr.  Digby  said : 

Sir ; I differ  so  far,  in  my  opinion  about 
the  Bill  now  before  us,  from  the  honour- 
able genfleman  who  spoke  last,  that  I 
think  itis  not  possible  to  makeit  a badBill. 
It  is  a Bill  that  has  often,  as  was  before 
observed,  passed  through  tills  House ; and 
I am  sure  it  was  never  more  necessary  for  | 
securing  the  freedom  and  independency  of 
parliaments  than  it  is  at  this  present  time ; 

I am  afraid,  that  even  the  transactions  of 
tliis  day  may  be  a convincing  proof,  of  the 
great  necessity  that  there  is  for  having 
some  such  Bill  passed;  or  rather  that  they 
will  be  a melancholy  proof  of  its  being 
already  impossible  ever  to  get  such  a Bill 
passed.  It  is  certain,  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  constitution  depends  upon  pre- 
serving a just  balance  between  the  several 
powers  of  which  it  is  composed ; for  if 
ever  the  scale  should  be  so  much  turned, 
as  to  overthrow  and  destroy  that  balance, 
our  constitution  will,  from’  that  moment^ 
be  at  an  end  : And  it  is  certain,  that  the 
many  penal  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
since  the  Revolution,  the  many  taxes  that 
have  been  laid  on  and  still  continued,  and 
the  great  number  of  officers  that  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  collecting  of  those  taxes, 
have  thrown  a great  and  a dangerous 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  ; such 
a power  as,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  may 
enable  the  crown  to  swallow  up  the  two 
other  branches  of  our  legislature,  by 
making  tl/em, 
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crown,  if  ever  those  employed  by  the 
crown  should  be  wicked  enough  to  make 
such  a cruel  use  of  the  power  they  have 
got  into  their  hands.  I will  not  say,  that 
ever  such  a use,  or  any  wicked  use,  has  as 
yet  been  made  of  the  great  power  which 
the  crown  has  lately  acquired;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  such  a use  may  be  made 
of  it:  Some  future  minister  may  arise, 
who  may  make  an  absolute  and  a blind 
obedience  to  his  commands,  both  as  to 
voting  and  speaking  in  either  House,  and 
as  to  voting  at  elections  for  members  of 
this  House,  the  only  tenure  by  which  gen- 
tlemen in  office  can  hope  to  continue  in 
their  respective  offices,  and  the  only  merit 
which  can  intitle  a man  to  preferment 
either  in  church  or  state;  and  if  this  should 
ever  happen  to  be  the  case,  I must  leave 
it  to  every  gentleman  that  hears  me  to 
consider,  whether  our  constitution  would 
not  then  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger ; 
Shall  we  then,  who  are  the  guardians  of 
the  people’s  liberties,  neglect  or  refuse  to 
provide  proper  fences,  against  that  power, 
which  may,  some  time  or  other,  be  made 
use  of  for  invading  or  breaking  down  all 
those  fences,  which  now  serve  to  protect 
and  defend  the  liberties  and  the  properties 
of  the  people?  We  all  know,  that  the 
service  of  the  crown  and  the  service  of  the 
people  ought  always  to  be  the  same;  we 
know  that  the  crown  ought  never  to  ask 
any  thing  but  what  is  for  the  service  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  people  ought  never 
to  refuse  what  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  crown,  and  for  their  own  defence ; 
but  we  likewise  know,  that  the  service  of 
the  crown  and  the  service  of  the  people 
have  not  been  always  the  same ; we  know 
that  the  crown  has  sometimes  been  the 
people’s  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  the 
people  may,  perhaps,  have  sometimes  re- 
fused what  was  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  crown,  and  for  their  own  defence. 
What  has  happened  may  happen  again; 
but  as  long  as  the  parliament  continues 
pure  and  uncorrupted,  they  will  always 
be  proper  mediators  between  the  crown 
ancl  the  people  ; whereas,  if  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  should  ever  come  to  be  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  crown,  and  ready 
to  follow  blindly  whatever  instructions  they 
may  receive  from  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  could  it  then  be  said,  that  the  par- 
liament would  Improper  mediators  between 
the  crown  and  die  people  ? Could  it  be  ex- 
pected, diat  the  parliament  would  ever  put 
a check  upon  die  most  arbitrary  de- 
MM  I it  be  ex- 
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pected,  that-  they  would  ever  have  weight 
enough  with  the  people,  to  prevail  with 
them  to  comply  willingly  with  the  most 
necessary  demauds  of  the  crown  ? This  is 
a case  that  is  certainly  to  be  apprehended 
by  all  those,  who  have  any  regard  for  our 
present  happy  constitution  ; and  as  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  is  daily  increasing  in  this  House,  I 
think  it  high  time  to  put  a stop  to  it ; for 
the  disease  may,  very  soon,  become  incu- 
rable.— That  some  dangerous  practices 
have  formerly  been  attempted,  by  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown,  upon  the  members  of 
tliis  House,  cannot  be  denied ; since  an 
honourable  gentleman  of  great  worth,  a 
gentleman  of  great  distinction  in  the  army, 
general  Wade,  has  but  lately  told  us,  that 
even  he  himself  was  threatened,  for  daring 
to  give  his  vote  against  one  of  the  most 
destructive  ministerial  schemes  that  was 
ever  brought  into  Parliament ; and  though 
he  had  virtue  and  courage  enough  to  de- 
spise such  threats,  yet  it  is  probable,  that 
many  were  brought  over  by  such  or  the 
like  arguments  ; because  that  scheme,  de- 
structive as  it  was,  got  the  sanction  of  a 
British  Act  of  Parliament ; an  act,  which, 
for  its  many  fatal  and  iniquitous  effects, 
will  for  ever  make  a considerable  asra  in 
the  annals  of  this  nation.  But  1 need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  necessity  of  our  having 
some  such  law  as  is  proposed  by  this  Bill ; 
the  tiling  speaks  itself ; the  independence 
of  our  Parliaments  is  certainly  our  great- 
est security : and  if  we  cannot  render 
them  altogether  independent,  the  more 
they  are  so,  the  less  our  danger  will  be, 
therefore  I am  for  our  going  into  the  Com- 
mittee moved  for. 

Mr.  Winnington  spoke  next : 

Sir  ; This  Bill,  as  gentlemen  have  ob- 
served, has,  it  is  true,  been  often  proposed 
and  has  sometimes  passed  in  this  House, 
but  it  has  likewise  been  sometimes  reject- 
ed ; so  that  if  there  is  any  argument  in 
this,  it  is  equally  strong  on  both  sides ; 
and  as  it  has  been  often  proposed,  and 
never  yet  has  passed  into  a law,  it  is  a 
certain  proof  that  it  has  never  yet  been 
thought  reasonable  : indeed,  if  we  look 
into  the  history  of  it  we  shall  find,  that  it 
has,  at  all  times,  been  brought  in  and  sup- 
ported by  those  who  were  at  those  several 
times  endeavouring  as  much  as  they  could 
to  distress  the  government.  I will  like- 
wise agree  with  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
a balance  between  the  three  branches  of 
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die  legislature  ; but  I cannot  agree  with 
him  in  saying,  that  that  balance  is  now  in 
any  danger  of  being  destroyed  : 1 hope  it 
never  will ; I am  sure  it  never  was  in  less 
danger  than  it  is  at  present:  and  I am  per- 
suaded, that  if  the  government  should  ever 
attempt  any  thing  against  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  they  would  find  no  such  ser- 
vile dependence,  or  blind  obedience, 
among  the  gendemen  in  office  as  has  been 
talked  of : many  of  those  gendemen  are, 
and,  I believe,  always  must  be,  gentlemen 
of  good  families,  and  possessed  of  consi- 
derable estates  of  their  own ; they  may  not 
perhapsbe  very  ready  to  join  with  any  set  of 
men  to  distress  that  government  they 
serve  ; but  if  they  should  observe  that  go- 
vernment incroaching  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  they  would  then,  without 
doubt,  shew  some  regard  to  die  families 
they  were  come  of,  and  the  preservation  of 
their  own  private  fortunes ; and  would  ra- 
ther throw  up  the  posts  or  places  they  en- 
joyed under  the  crown,  than  join  with  the 
crown  in  overturning  the  laws  and  the 
constitution  of  theircountry.  As  there  may 
be  danger,  in  throwing  too  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  so  I hope,  it 
will  be  granted,  that  the  hands  of  the 
crown  may  be  so  much  weakened,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  crown  to  sup- 
port itself,  and  administer  the  public  affair* 
of  the  nation  as  they  ought  to  be ; and  this 
last  would,  I am  convinced,  be  the  case 
if  this  Bill  should  pass  into  a law.  For,  as 
it  certainly  contains  a total  exclusion  of 
all  officers,  civil  and  military,  where  must 
the  crown  go  to  find  persons  to  fill  up 
those  employments  as  they  shall  become 
vacant  ? Gentlemen  of  figure  or  fortune 
in  their  country  would  not  certainly  ac- 
cept of  any  of  them,  were  they  thereby 
to  be  branded  with  such  a mark  of  infamy 
as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  serving 
their  country  in  parliament;  so  that  the 
crown  would  be  obliged  to  go  among  the 
very  dregs  of  the  people  to  find  out  per- 
sons who  would  undertake,  or  accept  of 
any  office  under  the  crown ; and  thus, 
in  a short  time,  we  should  have  all  our 
offices  and  employments,  both  civil  and 
military,  filled  with  creatures  of  no  family 
or  fortune  in  the  kingdom  : and  if  all  our 
j civil  employments,  but  especially  our  mi- 
1 litary  employments,  should  come  into  such 
hands,  I would  gladly  know,  from  the  gen- 
tlemen so  fond  of  this  Bill,  if  they  would 
! think  the  constitution  safe  under  such  an 
| administration.  This  I take  to  be  a very 
strong  argument  against  the  Bill,  and  I 
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cannot  really  see  any  one  argument  for  it ; 
I can  see  no  reason,  why  a gentleman, 
only  because  he  is  in  employment  under 
the  crown,  should  be  deprived  of  his  birth- 
right, by  being  disqualified  from  sitting  in 
parliament.  It  is  certain,  that  the  people 
at  present  do  not  think  so,  otherwise  they 
would  not  chuse  so  many  of  those  gen- 
tlemen as  they  do ; and  I must  think,  that 
it  would  be  a very  great  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  the  people,  to  dictate  to  them 
in  their  choice,  and  to  tell  them,  you  shall 
chuse  only  such  or  such  persons  for  your 
representatives  in  parliament.  The  laws, 
as  they  stand  now,  have,  I think,  provided 
sufficiently  in  this  respect ; if  any  gentle- 
man accepts  of  an  office  or  employment 
under  the  crown,  lie  is  sent  down  to  be 
re-chosen,  and  if  the  people  think  him 
thereby  disqualified,  they  may  refuse 
chusing  him  again  for  their  representative  ; 
but  the  many  instances,  which  have  even 
lately  occurred,  of  gentlemen  being  re- 
elected upon  such  occasions,  is  with  me 
a lull  proof,  that  the  people  do  not  think 
any  gentleman  disqualified  from  being 
their  representative,  by  hishaving  accepted 
of  an  office  or  employment  under  the 
crown.  As  for  the  South-Sea  Scheme, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
pleased  to  mention,  however  destructive 
it  was,  it  is  certain  it  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  crown,  or  of  the'ministry  even 
at  that  time.  We  all  know  how,  and  by 
what  methods,  it  was  carried  through  par- 
liament: we  know,  that  when  the  inquiry 
came  to  he  made,  -it  appeared,  that  those 
directors,  who  were  let  into  the  secret, 
and  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
that  scheme  in  parliament,  were  men  of 
all  denominations  and  complexions,  and 
subscriptions  were  given  to  members  of 
as  different  denominations  and  complec- 
tions;  by  which  there  were,  I believe, 
many  more  brought  in  to  support  that 
Scheme  than  were  brought  in  liy  any  mi- 
nisterial influence:  but  whatever  may  be 
in  that,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ministers 
that  now  are,  were  strenuous  opposers  of 
that  scheme ; so  that  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  thence,  for  or  against  any 
thing  that  is  now  proposed. 

Sir  William  Wi/ndham  said : 

Sir ; As  it  lias  always  been  my  opinion 
that  every  man,  who  is  in  a place  or  office 
under  the  government,  is  not  therefore 
necessarily  to  be  supposed  to  be  under 
any  slavish  influence  as  to  his  behaviour 
in  this  House^  .I  lm^e  .ppjjog^d 
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Bills  of  this  sort ; and  if  this  Bill,  when  it- 
may  properly  be  called  one,  does  appear  to 
b 3 the  same  with  those  which  I have  formerly 
opposed,  I shall  oppose  this  likewise.  But 
the  worthy  gentleman,  who  brought  in  this 
Bill  has  already,  in  conversation,  shewed 
me  a good  deal  of  difference  between 
what  is  now  designed,  and  the  Bills  I have 
formerly  opposed  ; for  which  reason  I 
shall  be  for  going  into  a Committee  upon 
it,  because  no  man  can  well  say  any  thing 
either  for  or  against  the  Bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  it  being  really  nothing  but  a blank ; 
but  when  those  blanks  are  filled  up,  and 
die  Bill  brought  into  such  a shape,  as  to 
enable  one  to  form  some  sort  of  judgment 
about  it,  I can  then  easily  determine,  what 
fardier  I am  to  do ; and  if  it  be  not  then 
made  very  different  from  the  Bills  I have 
formerly  opposed,  under  the  same  title,  I 
shall  in  this,  as,  I hope,  I have  on  all  other 
occasions,  act  consistendy  with  myself,  and 
oppose  the  Bill’s  being  carried  any  step 
, farther.  At  the  same  time,  I must  take 
notice,  that  the  necessity  for  some  such 
Bill  is  certainly  much  greater  now  than 
it  was  formerly ; parliaments  are  now  of  a 
much  longer  continuance,  and  it  must  be 
granted,  that  a more  intimate  acquaintance 
and  a more  close  correspondence  between 
the  crown  and  a parliament,  limy  be  con- 
tracted in  a course  of  seven  years,  than 
could  possibly  have  happened  in  a course 
of  three  years  only.  This  is  a most  dan- 
gerous novelty,  which  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced ; and  when  such  novelties  are  in- 
troduced into  our  constitution,  if  diey  can- 
not be  shaken  ollj  if  things  cannot  be 
brought  back  to  where  the)'  were,  laws, 
which  formerly  were  thought  unnecessary 
and  unreasonable,  may  then  become  both 
reasonable  and  necessary ; and  gentlemen 
who  formerly  opposed  them  may  tiien 
think  themseves  obliged,  both  in  honour 
and  duty,  to  support  and  promote  them  to 

the  utmost  of  their  power As  the  Bill  is 

now  but  a blank,  we  argue  in  the  dark  upon 
it,  but  if  I have  been  righdy  informed, 
there  never"  was  the  least  design  of  ex- 
cluding all  officers,  civil  and  military ; on 
the  contrary,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the 
commissioners’ of  the  treasury,  admiralty, 
trade,  and  many  others  in  such  offices  are 
to  be  excepted : none-  of  them  are  de- 
signed, nor  indeed  ought  they  to  be  ex- 
cluded, because  they  are  generally  such 
who  by  their  families  and  fortunes  have 
a natural  interest  in  the  country,  and  may 
be  chose  members  of  parliament  without 
. gnyh.^s^tap(^a , fijom. . .the  ntypa?d ' to  which 
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they  belong.  Such  gentlemen  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  be  independent  of 
the  board,  or  even  of  any  minister  of  state; 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  other 
little  officers  belonging  to  those  boards  or  to 
any  other  office  under  the  government; 
if  such  little  officers  should  ever  be  brought 
into  parliament,  it  must  be  by  the  unna- 
tural interest  of  the  board  or  office  to  which 
they  belong ; and  as  they  wil^then  be  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  board  or  office  to 
which  they  belong,  not  only  for  their  seats 
in  parliament  but  likewise  for  their  daily 
bread,  we  cannot  suppose,  that  their  beha- 
viour in  this  House  will  be  absolutely  free 
from  ministerial  influence ; therefore  I 
must  think,  that  it  may  be  very  proper  to 
exclude  all  such  from  being  brought  into 
parliament;  for  though  it  may  be  very 
proper  to  exclude  all  such  from  being 
brought  into  parliament;  for  though  it  may 
be  necessary  to  allow  a secretary  of  state, 
or  any  such  great  officer,  a' seat  in  this 
House,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  he 
•liould  come  here  with  his  clerks,  and  the 
whole  equipage  of  his  office.  Though  the 
honourable  gentleman,  who  «poke  last, 
seemed  to  think  that  no  argument  could 
be  drawn  from  the  success  of  the  late 
fatal  South  Sea-scheme,  yet,  I think  he, 
from  thence,  gave  us  a very  strong  ar- 
i gument  for  some  such  bill  as  is  now  pro- 
posed, when  he  told  us,  that  gentlemen 
of  all  denominations  and  complexions  were 
I drawn  in  to  support  that  scheme,  by  means 
of  the  subscriptions,  that  were  given  them ; 
for  does  not  that  shew,  that  men  of  all  de- 
nominations and  complexions  are  apt  to 
have  their  inclinations  biassed,  and  even 
I their  understandings  blinded,  in  favour  of 
. that  public  measure,  from  which  they  ex- 
pect to  draw  a private  advantage  ? is  not 
this  one  of  the  strongest  arguments,  that 
can  be  given,  for  us  to  take  all  possible 
care,  that  no  member  of  this  House  shall 
ever  have  any  private  advantage  to  ex- 
pect, or  any  private  loss  to  fear,  from  his 
voting  on  either  side  of  any  question, 
that  may  happen  in  this  House  ? and  is  not 
this  a most  unanswerable  argument,  for 
our  agreeing  to  exclude  those  from  seats 
>n  this  House,  who  may  have  the  whole, 
or  at  least  the  principal  part,  of  their  daily 
•ubsistence  depending  upon  their  way  of 
voting  or  behaving,  as  members  of  this 
House.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  ar- 
gue with  any  certainty,  either  for  or 
against  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands ; if  the 
Hll,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  Com- 
mittee, shall  appear  to  be  an  unreasonable, 
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or  an  unnecessary  Bill,  we  may  easily  pre- 
vent its  going  any  farther ; and  therefore 
I must  say,  that  I can  see  no  reason  for 
gentlemen’s  opposing  our  going  into  a 
committee  upon  it,  unless  it  be,  that  they 
are  afraid,  lest  it  may  be  there  made  so 
good  and  so  reasonable  a bill,  that  they 
cannot  then,  with  any  confidence,  oppose 
its  being  passed  into  a law.* 

As  soon  as  SirWilliamhaddone  speaking, 
Mr.  Horatio  Walpole  rose  and  spoke  to 
the  following  effect : 

Mr.  Speaker ; The  honourable  gen- 
tleman, Sir,  below  me  has  told  you,  that  he 
always  opposed  bills  of  the  same  nature 
with  this  now  before  us ; and  I was  really 
heartily  sorry  to  find  him  so  much  diffi- 
culted  to  find  out  somewhat  in  this  bill 
different  from  those  he  lias  formerly  op- 
posed, insomuch,  that  he  was  at  last  even 
forced  to  own,  that  it  was  at  present  the 
very  same  sort  of  bill,  but  that  m the  com- 
mittee, it  might  be  made  a different  bill 
from  what  it  now  appears  to  be.  I will  not. 
Sir,  ask  the  honourable  gentleman,  whether 
he  was  in  place,  or  out  of  place,  when  he 
opposed  such  Bills ; but  1 will  say,  that  I 
have  always  opposed  them  both  m place, 
and  out  of  place  ; and  as  I take  this  to  be 
the  very  same  bill  with  those  I have  for- 
merly opposed,  I shall  therefore  be  against 
the  question  now  before  us ; and  for  all 
the  gentleman  has  said,  I make  no  doubt, 
but  that  we  shall  this  day  be  both  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  question ; for  I dare  sayr, 
he  only  meant  to  make  some  sort  of  com- 
pliment to  his  worthy  friend  over  the  way ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  question,  I am 
persuaded  he  will  join  with  me,  which,  if 
he  does,  I will  fairly  promise  him,  that  if 
any  such  hill  be  proposed  when  he  is  in 
place,  and  I am  out,  he  shall  have  my  as- 
sistance in  opposing  it. 

We  have  been  tola.  Sir,  that  though  the 
bill,  as  it  stands  at  present,  be  a total  ex- 
clusion of  all  officers  civil  and  military, 
yet  there  are  to  be  many  exceptions  made, 
when  we  go  into  a committee  upon  it ; I 
must  say,  that  this  raises  my  curiosity  so 
much,  as  to  give  me  some  inclination  to  be 
for  the  question,  because,  by  the  excep- 
tions those  gentlemen  are  to  propose,  we 


* The  remainder  of  thin  very  important  de- 
bate is  itilirely  omitted  by  Chandler ; and  which 
omission  bas  led  Mr.  Coxe  to  conclude  that  sir 
Roliert  Walpole  “ did  not  even  speak  in  the  de- 
“ bate,  but  contented  himself  with  giving  a ri- 
“ lent  vote.”  See  the  Note  to  p.  368. 
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may,  I believe,  pretty  well  guess  what  of- 
fices and  employments  they  have  chalked 
out  for  themselves ; but  as  the  time  of  this 
House  ought  not  to  he  taken  up  about 
matters  of  curiosity  only,  therefore  I shall 
not  allow  my  curiosity  to  carry  me  so  far, 
as  to  vote  for  this  House’s  throwing  away 
a day  of  their  session,  by  going  into  a 
committee  upon  an  affiur,  which,  1 am 
convinced,  must  prove  fruitless  in  the  end. 

There  are  some  gentlemen  among  us, 
Sir,  whom  I have  formerly  known  to  be  in 
very  good  employments,  under  the  crown, 
but  now  they  happen  to  be  out  of  place, 
and  are  become  mighty  patriots : It  is 
true,  there  is  something  very  sonorous  and 
pompous  in  the  name  Patriot;  but,  I be- 
lieve, those  gentlemen  looked  upon  them- 
selves to  be  every  bit  as  good  men,  and  as 
firmly  attached  to  the  interest  of  their 
country,  when  they  were  called  Secreta- 
ries at  War,  Cofferers,  or  the  like ; nay,  I 
believe  they  not  only  thought  so  them- 
selves, but  would  have  been  angry  with 
any  man,  who  would  then  have  pretended 
to  have  thought  otherwise  of  them. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  who  spoke 
last,  mentioned  likewise  the  long  continu- 
ance of  our  parliaments,  and  the  great  ac- 
quaintance and  correspondence,  which 
may,  in  a term  of  seven  years,  be  con- 
tracted between  them  and  the  crown: 
from  whence,  Sir,  I presume,  we  are  in  the 
session  to  have  some  debate  upon  that 
question  too ; and  therefore,  if  we  do  agree 
to  go  into  the  committee  proposed,  I hope 
the  gentleman  will  move  for  an  instruc- 
tion, for  that  committee  to  receive  a Clause 
for  shortening  the  continuance  of  our  par- 
liaments, that  so  we  may  make  but  one 
days  debate  of  both  questions,  when  that 
is  over,  we  may  have  the  call  of  the  House, 
and  then,  I believe,  the  business  of  this 
session  will  be  pretty  well  over. 

Mr.  Pulteney  rose  and  said : 

Sir ; The  worthy  gentleman,  who  spoke 
last,  has  entertained  the  House  with  a good 
deal  of  his  wit,  but  has  not  been  pleased 
to  give  us  any  one  argument  against  the 
question  ; and  as  I am  very  sensible  of  my 
own  incapacity  to  contend  with  him  in  wit, 
I am  sorry  he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  answering  some  of 
his  arguments,  if  he  has  any,  against  our 
going  into  the  committee  proposed.  He 
mentioned  the  word  Patriot,  and  told  us 
there  was  something  very  pompous  and 
sonorous  in  the  nane  ; but,  whatever  that 
worthy 
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I hope,  Sir,  it  will  never  be  laughed  at,  or 
turned  into  ridicule  in  this  House,  It  i> 
certainly  the  most  glorious  epithet,  when 
justly  applied,  that  ever  was,  er  ever  can  be 
bestowed  upon  any  man ; and  I should  be 
sorry  to  find,  that  that  gentleman  with  all 
his  wit,  or  any  other  person  with  a little 
such  sonorous  wit,  were  able  to  laugh.it 
out  of  these  doors. 

But  now,  Sir,  as  to  the  question  in  hand, 
I will  venture  to  say,  that  every  gentle- 
man who  has  spoke  against  it,  has  entirely 
mistaken  the  nature  of  the  bill  now  before 
us ; they  sitpposed  it  to  be  such  a bill,  as 
they  have  been  pleased  to  represent,  and 
came  here  provided  with  arguments,  some 
in  their  heads,  but,  1 believe,  more  in  their 
ockets,  against  a bill,  such  as  they  had 
efore  supposed  this  to  be  ; and  now',  when 
we  have  heard  them,  it  is  plain,  that  none 
of  their  arguments  affect  in  the  least  the 
bill  now  before  us.  Gentlemen,  and  par- 
ticularly one  up  in  the  corner,  who  tried  a 
little  at  wit  too,  having  supposed,  that,  by 
this  bill,  a total  exclusion  of  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  was  intended  ; but  they 
have  been  told,  that  no  such  thing  was 
ever  intended,  or  so  much  as  dreamed  of : 
they  have  been  told,  that  all  great  officers 
are  still  to  have,  and,  I think,  ought  to 
have  seats  in  this  House ; but  suppose. 
Sir,  that  it  is  intended  to  exclude  such,  as 
by  the  nature  of  their  office,  must  either 
neglect  their  duty  in  parliament,  or  their 
duty  in  their  office,  w'hich  necessarily  re- 
quires their  attendance  elsewhere ; such, 
for  example,  as  the  commissioners  of  the  re- 
venue in  Ireland ; surely,  Sir,  this  must  be 
thought  highly  reasonable  by  a majority  of 
this  House,  as  well  as  by  the  generality  of 
mankind ; yet  I doubt  much,  if  the  worthy 
gentleman  in  the  comer  would  think  so. 
Suppose  again,  that  it  were  intended  to  ex- 
clude from  seats  in  parliament  those  clerks, 
and  deputies  of  offices,  who  have  a con- 
tinual dependance  upon  the  crown,  and 
are  daily  at  the  mercy  of  a minister,  for 
being  continued  in,  or  turned  out  of  that 
employment,  from  which  they  draw  the 
principal  part  of  their  subsistence  ; might 
not  this  be  done,  Sir,  without  any  injus- 
tice ? can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  people 
would  think  themselves  injured  by  such 
a regulation  ? such  persons  can  never  be 
supposed  to  act  or  vote  with  that  free- 
dom, which  every  member  of  this  House 
ought  to  do ; and,  I am  sure,  it  would  be 
for  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  freedom 
of  parliament,  to  exclude  all  such  persons ; 
wlu^h  is(all ^ntemjed  by  ..the  bill  now 
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before  us ; and  therefore  it  is  evident,  that 
none  of  the  arguments  made  use  of  against 
the  question,  affect  in  the  least  the  bill, 
which  we  have  now  under  our  consider- 
ation. 

Gentlemen  have  insisted  much  upon  the 
necessity  we  are  under,  of  having  always 
in  this  House  some  of  those  who  are  in 
public  offices  and  employments ; they  have 
told  us,  that  the  knowledge  of  such  gen- 
tlemen, in  aflairs  of  state,  is  superior  to 
thatof  Country-gentlemen,  or  fox-hunters: 
It  is  true,  Sir,  they  may,  perhaps,  know  a 
little  more  of  the  management  of  public 
offices,  and  the  methods  of  making  up  ac- 
counts, and  raising  perquisites,  than  gen- 
tlemen who  never  had  the  honour,  non  the 
profit  of  being  made  acquainted  with  such 
things : but  it  will  be  allowed,  I believe, 
that  those  gentlemen,  who  pay  a large 
sliare  of  the  taxes  imposed,  and  feel  the 
heavy  burthen  of  them,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  whole  out  of  their  own 
private  fortunes,  will  be  a little  more  cau- 
tious, how  they  lay  on  such  taxes,  and 
more  exact  in  seeing  them  properly  and 
frugally  applied,  than  those  knowing  gen- 
tlemen in  public  offices,  who  have  large  sa- 
laries, and  many  perquisites  daily  coming 
in.  The  case  ot  such  gentlemen  really 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a passage  in  the  play, 
called  the  Funeral : I remember,  Sir,  an 
undertaker  is  there  represented,  as  paying 
money  to  his  mourners  to  look  sad  and 
dismal,  undone  of  them  he  reprimands  se- 
verely, for  that,  the  more  money  he  gave 
him  to  look  sad,  the  more  merry  the  fellow 
always  looked : this  is  the  very  case  with 
those  gentlemen  in  offices : the  more  money 
they  give  in  a parliamentary  way,  the  more 
. merry  they  look,  for  the  more  they  give, 
the  more  comes  into  their  pockets. 

But,  Sir,  to  be  serious,  for  the  subject  is 
really  of  a very  serious  nature ; it  is  cer- 
tain, there  never  was  a time,  when  this  bill, 
or  some  such  bill,  was  more  necessary: 
the  great  power  and  influence  of  the  crown 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  well  as 
in  the  elections  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  calls  aloud  for  some  regulation ; it 
may  soon  be  in  the  power  of  a minister, 
Oven  before  the  election  of  a new  parlia- 
ment, to  tell  us  what  majority  he  will  have 
in  the  ensuing  parliament;  he  may  have 
this  House,  or  at  least  a majority  of  this 
House,  and  perhaps  of  the  other  too,  in 
his  pocket.  This  would  be  a most  ter- 
rible misfortune ; it  is  a nnsfortuue  which 
is  just  at  our  door,  and  if  we  allow  it  to 
enter,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  it  out 
[ VOL.  IX#, bv  the  l iniver- 
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again ; let  us  then  do  what  we  can ; if  we 
cannot  get  all  we  wish  for,  let  us  endea- 
vour to  exclude  from  seats  in  this  House, 
at  least  those  who  are  the  immediate  ser- 
vile dependants  upon  a minister ; if  this  is 
not  done,  our  constitution  must  soon  be  un- 
done ; for  let  any  future  minister  be  as 
wicked,  as  rapacious,  and  as  criminal  as  ever 
anyministerwas,  who  will  attempt  to  accuse 
or  impeach  him  in  a House  of  Commons, 
where  it  is  known  he  has  a corrupt  majo- 
rity ready  to  acquit  him  of  whatever  crimes 
may  be  laid  to  his  charge,  even  though  his 
guilt  should  be  made  as  manifest  as  the  sua 
at  noon-day  ? 

Sir  William  Yonge  rose  and  spoke  to 
this  effect : 

Mr.  Speaker ; I have,  I think.  Sir, 
given  all  possible  attention  to  every  gen- 
tleman, who  has  spoke  in  this  debate,  and 
for  my  own  part,  I must  say,  I cannot  dis- 
cover, that  there  is  any  necessity,  at  pre- 
sent, for  the  bill  now  proposed  to  be  com- 
mitted : It  is  true,  that  such  bills  have 
been  often  brought  in,  and  have  sometimes 
been  passed  in  this  House,  particularly  io 
the  reign  of  the  late  king  William;  and, 
as  I was  but  the  other  day  reading  the 
History  of  that  reign  in  a book  lately  pub- 
lished, I shall  repeat,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves,  the  account  the  Historian  gives  o£ 
a Bill  of  this  nature,  and  of  those  who  then 
brought  it  in:  He  says,  the  persons,  who 
were  then  the  bringers  in  and  supporters 
of  that  Bill,  were  either  such  as  thought 
they  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  the  services  they  had  done  in  assisting 
to  bring  about  the  Revolution,  or  such 
who  were,  and  always  had  been  real  ene- 
mies to  the  Revolution,  both  which  parties 
joined  in  bringing  that  bill  in,  and  getting 
it  passed,  in  order  to  distress  the  measures 
of  that  glorious  king,  and  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  his  government. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  account  the  Historian 

S’ves  of  a Bill  of  tills  nature,  brought  into 
is  House  at  that  time : I am  far  from 
throwing  the  same  imputation  upon  the 
gentlemen  who  are  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  now  before  us  ^ I hope  they  act  from 
quite  different  principles ; but  the  attempt- 
ing to  make  such  alterations  in  our  consti- 
tution, when  there  is  no  apparent  necessity 
for  it,  does  give  some  sort  of  ground  for 
suspecting,  that  those  who  make  such  at- 
tempts, are  influenced  by  motives  different 
from  those  that  are  openly  avowed:  As  I, 
Sir,  can  see  no  manner  of  reason  for 
making,  at  present,  such  an  alteration 
>•  J .Mmpton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 
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in  our  constitution,  as  that  of  exclud- 
ing from  Seats  in  Parliament  all,  or  at 
least  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  en- 
joy any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
crown;  I cannot  therefore  see  any  ne- 
cessity for  the  bill  now  before  us ; and  if 
the  only  view  now  be  to  exclude  two  or 
three  clerks  in  offices  from  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, I must  think,  that  neither  our  con- 
stitution, nor  the  freedom  of  parliament, 
can  be  in  any  danger  from  three  or  four 
persons  having  scats  in  tills  House,  let 
their  dependence  he  never  so  great,  or 
never  so  servile;  and  therefore,  I do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  take  up  the  time  of 
this  House  in  passing  any  bill  for  such  a 
purpose,  or  in  going  into  a committee 
upon  any  such  bill,  for  which  reason  I 
shall  be  against  your  question. 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  said : 

I do  not  stand  up,  Sir,  to  trouble  you 
With  any  arguments  against  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Bill,  other  gentlemen  having 
before  spoke  sufficiently  to  that  point; 
but,  as  clerks  and  deputies  in  offices  have 
been  mentioned,  I stand  up  to  speak  for 
one,  whose  modesty  will  not  allow  him  to 
speak  for  himself.  I have  the  honour.  Sir, 
to  be  in  an  office  which  is  certainly  very 
lucrative,  as  well  as  a place  of  great  trust, 
and  the  gentleman,  who  is  my  deputy,  is  a 
member  of  this  House,  unknown  to  many 

Kntlemen  in  the  House,  and  beloved,  I be- 
ve,  by  all  that  know  him:  It  is  well 
known  that  the  security  he  gives  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  his  duty  in  that 
office  is  very  considerable ; it  is  such  as,  I 
am  sure,  must  free  him  from  all  manner 
of  suspicion  among  those  he  represents ; 
for  no  man,  who  is  capable  of  giving  so 
large  security,  can  be  suspected  of  any 
such  servile  dependance  as  some  gentlemen 
have  been  pleased  to  mention ; it  cannot 
be  supposed,  that  such  a gentleman  owes 
his  daily  bread,  or  even  the  principal  part 
of  his  subsistence,  to  the  office  he  enjoys, 
or,  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  such  a 
heinous  crime,  as  that  of  betraying  his 
country  in  parliament,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
tinuing in  that  office.  This,  Sir,  I thought 
it  my  duty  to  mention ; but,  as  it  is  now 
*o  late,  I will  not  give  you  the  trouble  of 
faying  any  thing  as  to  the  subject  now  in 
.debate. 

Lord  Catherlogk  said; 

I believe,  Sir,  no  man,  who  knows  me, 
is  ignorant  of  the  many  and  the  late  obli- 
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shall  always  be  ready  to  acknowledge ; and 
I shall  endeavour  to  take  all  opportuni- 
ties of  shewing  my  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vours I have  received.  While  I have  the 
honour  to  sit  in  this  House,  I think  I can*, 
not  shew  my  gratitude  to  his  Majesty  bet- 
ter, than  by  performing  my  duty  towards 
those  I represent,  because  I always  looked 
upon  the  interest  of  the  king  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  to  be  inseparable; 
and  therefore,  as  I think  the  bill  now  before 
us  not  only  reasonable,  but  even  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  our  constitution,  I 
shall  give  my  vote  for  our  going  into  a 
committee  upon  it. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  rose  and  spoke  aft 
follows: 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion,  Sir,  that 
we  ought  not  to  make  any  alterations  in 
our  constitution,  but  when  there  is  an  ap- 
parent necessity  for  doing  so ; and  it  is 
certain,  that  the  time  of  this  House  ought 
not  to  be  taken  up  with  contriving  new 
regulations,  or  passing  bills  for  which  there 
is  no  manner  or  occasion.  In  the  present 
case,  I have  heard  nothing  that  can  in  the 
least  convince  me  of  there  being,  at  pre- 
sent, any  necessity  for  the  bill  now  before 
us,  which  of  itself  is  to  me  a sufficient 
reason  for  my  giving  my  vote  against  the 
present  question  ; but  the  case  of  an  ho- 
nourable gentleman  mentioned  early  in  the 
debate,  and  what  the  noble  lord  who  spoke 
last  has  said,  is  to  me,  and  must,  I think, 
be  to  every  gentleman,  a full  proof,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  bill  now  under 
our  consideration,  and  is  consequently  an 
unanswerable  argument  for  our  not  taking 
up  the  time  of  the  House  with  going  into 
a committee  upon  this,  or  any  such  bill ; 
for  when  we  see  gentlemen  who  are  in 
offices,  gentlemen  who  own  their  many 
obligations  to  his  Majesty,  declaring  their 
opinion,  and  giving  their  votes  in  this 
House,  with  the  same  freedom  that  other 
entlemen  do,  it  seems  strange  to  lay  it 
own  as  a maxim,  that  all  gentlemen  in 
offices  act  under  a servile  dependance 
upon  the  crown. 

As  to  bills  of  this  nature  having  been 
often  proposed,  or  even  passed  in  this 
House,  it  is  no  argument  for  our  agreeing 
or  disagreeing  to  it  now : every  proposi- 
tion is  a new  proposition  as  often  as  it  is 
made  in  this  House,  and  is  to  be  debated 
and  considered  upon  its  own  merits  only, 
without  any  regard  to  what  is  passed;  for, 
what  former  parliaments  have  done,  or 
iW*  rule  for  us; 
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and  as  the  merits  of  every  question  must 
depend  upon  what  has  been  said,  or  may 
be  said,  for  and  against  it,  I believe,  with- 
out adding  any  thing  further,  I may  leave 
the  present  question  upon  that  issue. 

As  for  Clerks  and  deputies  in  office,  I 
am  sure  there  are  none  such,  who  have 
pow  seats  in  parliament,  that  are  not  fully 
entitled  to  such  seats  by  the  properties 
they  possess ; and  their  own  private  for- 
tunes must  raise  them  as  much  above  the 
suspicion  of  corruption,  or  of  a servile 
| dependance,  as  any  gentleman  in  this 
House  can  well  be;  there  are  none  of 
them  but  have  fortunes  of  their  own  suffi- 
! cient  to  support  them  as  gentlemen,  and 
whoever  is  so  provided,  cannot,  from  his 
I circumstances,  be  suspected  of  any  servile 
dependance ; if  there  be  any  ground  for 
such  a suspicion,  it  must  proceed  from  the 
temper  of  the  mind,  against  which  there  is  ! 
no  fortune  affluent  enough  for  being  a 
sufficient  guard,  nor  could  the  law  now 
proposed  be  of  any  effect  against  such  men. 

An  honourable  gentleman  spoke  of  mi- 
nisters having  a House  of  Commons,  even 
a House  of  Lords,  in  their  pockets ; I 
own  this  is  language  I do  not  understand: 

| gentlemen  are  in  this  House  -at  liberty  to 
throw  out  whatever  their  imaginations  may 
suggest ; but  they  certainly  ought  to  have 
some  meaning  in  every  thing  they  say. 
The  honourable  gentleman  talked  too  of 
wicked  ministers,  and  of  impeaching  cri- 
minal ministers ; this,  Sir,  has  often  been 
talked  oft  hut  has  yet  appeared  to  be 
nothing  but  words ; If  I am  the  minister 
meaut,  I wish  with  all  my  heart  they  would 
begin ; I am  persuaded  there  are  those 
who  want  not  inclination,  and  God  forbid, 

. I should. .-oppose  they  wanted  abilities : If 
there  were  any  probable  ground,  if  there 
were  the  least  foundation  for  impeaching 
any  minister  or  ministers,  I am  fully  con- 
vinced it  would  be  impossible  to  withstand 
or  evade  such  an  impeachment;  at  least, 

I am  sure  I now  speak  in  an  assembly 
where,  were  I guilty,  I could  not  expect 
to  be  acquitted,  but  while  I am  innocent, 

I may  and  I do  depend  upon  it,  that  I 
Beyer  shall  be  condemned ; for  this  reason, 

I say,  I wish  that  gentlemen  would  begin ; 
but  while  they  talk  only  of  impeachments, 
without  proceeding  any  further,  what  .they 
say  must  be  looked  on  but  as  mere  words 
to  amuse  the  galleries,  and  embellish  their 
speeches. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wyndham  said : 

In  my  opinion.  Sir,  most  gentlemen. 
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and  particularly  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  have  wandered  very  much 
from  the  question  in  debate:  the  only 
question  now  before  us,  is  whether  or  no 
we  shall  go  into  a committee  upon  the  Bill 
which  has  been  now  read  a second  time  to 
the  House?  If  the  bill  be  a necessary  ora 
reasonablebill,  we  certain  1 v o ugbt  to  go  into 
a committee  upon  it ; and  if  it  be  neither 
reasonable  nor  necessary,  it  is  as  certain 
we  ought  not  to  proceed  any  further. 

As  to  its  being  a reasonable  bill,  it  has 
been  objected,  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  the  crown,  to  exclude  all  the  servants 
of  tlie  crown  from  seats  in  parliament ; 
but  to  this  a full  answer  has  already  been 
made,  that  there  is  no  design  to  exclude 
all  the  servants  of  the  crown ; the  only 
design  is  to  exclude  all  those  servants  of 
the  crowrn  whose  duty  demands  their  at- 
tendance elsewhere,  or  who,  by  the  places 
they  enjoy,  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  under  a servile  dependance  upon  the 
ministers  of  state : where,  then,  is  the 
injury  done  to  the  crown,  since  liis  Ma- 
jesty may  still  have  most  of  his  principal 
servants  in  this  House,  and  is  still  at 
liberty  to  employ_whomsoever  he  thinks 
proper,  either  in  a military  or  a civil  capa- 
city ? 

It  has  been  further  said,  that  this  bill 
would  be  an  injustice  done  to  the  people, 
because  it  would  limit  them  in  their 
choice,  and  preclude  them  from  chusiug 
those  whom  they,  perhaps,  thought  most 
proper  for  representing  them  in  parlia- 
ment ; but,  in  my  opinion,  Sir,  it  is  doing 
a favour  to  the  people,  to  preclude  them 
from  putting  a trust  in  those,  who  may, 
probably,  be  induced  to  betray  that  trust, 
by  loading  die  people  with  all  the  taxes 
and  burdens  which  a wicked  and  designing 
minister  may  propose : This,  Sir,  w ill  be 
a real  favour  to  the  people,  and  a favour 
which  they  will  soon  become  sensible  of. 
It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  when  a 
gentleman  accepts  of  a new  office,  he  is 
sent  back  to  liis  country  to  be  rechosen, 
and  it  is  likewise  true  that  such  gentlemen 
are  often  rechosen ; but,  do  not  we  know 
that  such  gentlemen  go  back  to  their  coun- 
try with  double  credit;  such  a man  has 
not  only  the  interest  he  formerly  bad,  but 
is  now  got  into  an  office,  he  is  now  looked 
on  as  the  favourite  of  the  minister,  some  he 
promises  to  provide  in  places,  others  he  is 
to  save  from  pains  and  penalties;  and  thus, 
by  the  places  he  gets  for  some,  and  the 
fears  he  relieves  others  from,  he  purchases 
his  borough  tor  life,  if  his  office  be  so:  Is 
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not  this  a sort  of  Corruption  ? And  ought  i 
not  we,  Sir,  to  provide  a remedy  against 
this  sort  of  Corruption,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  properly  called  Bribery? 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  necessity  there  is  for 
some  such  bill  as  tvhat  is  now  proposed,  | 
the  case  of  an  honourable  gentleman,  who 
had  virtue  enough  to  withstand  tire  mena- 
ces of  a court ; and  the  case  of  a noble 
lord,  who  always  behaved  with  great 
honour  in  this  f-Iouse,  have  been  made 
use  of  to  shew  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  such  a bill ; but  are  one  or  two  instan- 
ces to  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  in 
an  affair  where  hundreds  might  be  brought 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  question  ? The 
instances  of  the  other  side  are  indeed 
kept  much  more  secret,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  the  motives  of  men’s  actions  ; but 
I am  convinced  there  is  not  a gentleman 
in  this  House,  who  doubts  but  many  such 
instances  have  happened ; and  the  case  of 
the  honourable  gentleman  which  is  now 
made  public,  is  a convincing  proof  of  the 
danger  of  having  a great  number  of  gentle- 
men in  this  House,  who  have  profitable 
employments  depending  entirely  upon  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  consequently, 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  favourite  minister. 

It  is  certain.  Sir,  the  circumstances  of 
this  country  are  much  altered  from  what 
they  were.  Formerly  the  crown  had  so 
few  places  or  employments  to  give,  that  if 
those  who  were  in  possession  of  them  had 
all  been  in  parliament,  they  could  not  have 
endangered  our  constitution ; but  now  the 
servants  of  the  crown  have  multiplied  so 
much,  what  by  new  taxes,  and  by  split- 
ting of  offices,  that  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quence is  to  be  feared  from  them ; especi- 
ally now  that  a sent  in  parliament  begins 
to  be  thought  almost  necessary'  to  qualify 
a man  tor  a post  or  employment ; in  a lit- 
tle time,  this  House  may  be  filled  with 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  though  by  our 
constitution  we  ought  to  be  servants  of 
our  country : We  are  not  to  talk  of  what 
is  the  case  at  present,  or  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  now  the  honour  to  be  members 
of  this  House,  as  well  as  servants  of  the 
crown : they  may,  perhaps,  be  indepen- 
dent of  die  crown,  they  may  act  with  ab- 
solute freedom  in  this  House ; but  it  is 
certain,  that  he  must  have  more  than  com- 
mon virtue,  who  will  forfeit  a lucrative 
post  or  employment,  rather  dian  submit 
sometimes  to  the  directions  of  a prime 
minister,  even  as  to  his  way  of  voting  in 
this  House;  and  therefore  it  is  certain 
•N,  uulra  •ooe.jutSi  Ml.«  tlis  K- 


i passed,  the  majority  of  this  House  may 
come  to  be  composed  of  servants  of  die 
crown  who  have  not  so  much  virtue  as 
they  who  are  now  members  of  this  House. 

I hope  it  will  be  agreed,  that  it  would  then 
be  too  late  to  think  of  any  such  bill  as  the 
present ; for  God’s  sake  then.  Sir,  let  us  | 
provide  for  the  safety'  of  our  country,  while 
it  is  in  our  power : If  we  do  it  now,  we 
may  soon  be  involved  in  ruin  without  any 
hopes  of  redemption ; for  the  preventing 
of  which,  I think  this  bill  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  I am  most  heartily  for 
the  question. 

After  him  Mr.  Clutter  buck  spoke 
against  die  commitment,  and  then  the 
question  was  put,  and  carried  in  the  nega- 
tive, 230  against  191. 

Complaint  against  Sir  William  Milner , 
Bart,  for  receiving  a Pension  of  500/. 

?:r  Annum  for  his  Vole- in  Parliament.'] 
eb.  19.  Complaint,  being  made  to  the  . 
House,  That  William  Noble,  clerk,  had 
asserted,  in  a- public  coffee-house,  that  sir 
William  Milner,  bart.  member  for  York, 
received  a pension  from  the  court,  and  that 
lie  knew  the  person  who  paid  it ; in  dis- 
honour of  the  said  sir  William  Milner,  and 
in  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the  House, 
Mr.  James  Farrer  and  Mr.  Brudenell 
Greenwood,  who  had  heard  and  reported 
this  piece  of  conversation,  attending  at 
the  door,  they  were  called  in,  and  exa- 
mined touching  the  matter  of  the  said 
Complaint ; and  upon  declaring  that  they 
had  heard  Mr.  Noble  publicly  assert,  That 
sir  William  Milner  was  a pensioner,  and  re- 
ceived 500/.  per  annum  for  his  voting  in 
rliament,  and  that  he  knew  from  wliom  j 
received  the  same ; it  was  ordered,  I 
“ That  the  said  William  Noble,  clerk,  be  1 
summoned  to  attend  the  House  forthwith,  I 
to  answer  the  said  complaint.” 

Mr.  Noble,  being  called  in  and  exa-  I 
mined,  acknowledged,  That  he  might  per-  I 
haps  have  said  in  private  conversation,  j 
that  he  had  heard  of  sir  William  Milner’s  ] 
having  a pension  from  the  court,  or  some-  | 
thing  to  that  effect ; but  as  what  he  said  f 
upon  that  occasion,  was  said  only  cursorily  ] 
in  conversation,  and  without  any'  design  of 
reflecting  upon  any  gentleman,  he  could 
not  remember  the  very  words  he  then 
made  use  of. 

Sir  William  Milner’s  Defense.]  He 
being  withdrawn, 

Sir  William  Milner  stood  up,  and  spoke 

MiMuhim,!  miM.<iiiio»  ■ 
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Mr.  Speaker;  I am  extremely  sorry, 
that  I should  have  the  misfortune  of  having 
jay  name  mentioned,  in  so  infamous  a'Vnan- 
ner  as  wliat  you  have  now  heard  at  your 
bar  ; but  since  it  has  been  so  mentioned, 

I think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  a 
public  declaration  of  my  own  innocence : 
and  I do,  upon  my  honour,  and  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  aflirm,  That  I neither 
have  nor  ever  had  any  place,  pension, 

Sratuity  or  reward,  from  the  court,  either 
rectly  or  indirectly,  for  my  voting  in  par- 
liament, or  upon  any  other  account  what- 
ever : and  likewise,  That  it  is,  and  has 
ever  been  my  constant  resolution,  that, 
during  the  time  I have  the  honour  of  serv- 
ing my  country  in  parliament,  in  order  to 
keep  my  opinion  unbiassed,  I never  will 
accept  of  any  place  or  pension  either  from 
this  ministry,  or, any  succeeding  one.  The 
reflecting  upon  the  members  of  this  House 
has  been  a common  practice  of  late  years, 
by  the  enemies  of  our  constitution,  to  rent 
der  his  Majesty’s  government  odious,  to 
inflame  the  nation,  and  to  lessen  the  digni- 
ty and  authority  of  this  House;  for  if 
mankind  can  be  once  brought  to  believe, 
that  the  members  of  this  House  are  cor- 
rupted, it  is  a very  natural  consequence 
to  imagine,  that  whatever  is  done  here  pro- 
ceeds from  private  views,  and  a self-inte- 
rested principle,  without  regarding  the 
good  of  the  public.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think,  if  the  gentleman,  whose  character 
should  be  sacred,  can  make  good  his  asser- 
tions, he  ought  to  have  the  thanks  of  this 
House,  for  doing  his  country  so  public  a 
service,  as  the  detecting  a corrupt  and  tin- 
worthy  member:  but  if  it  be  false  and 
groundless,  I hope  this  House  will  have  so 
just  a regard  for  one  of  their  own  body,  as 
to  shew  a proper  resentment. 

The  said  Complaint  proved  false  and  scan- 
dalous.'] Then  it  was  resolved,  nem. 
con.  “ That  it  appears  to  this  House,  1. 
That  William  Noble,  clerk,  has  publicly  as- 
serted that  sir  William  Milner,  a member 
of  this  House,  was  a pensioner,  and  re- 
ceived 500 l.  per  annum,  for  his  voting  in 
parliament ; and  that  he  knew  from  whom 
lie  received  the  same.  2.  That  the  said  as- 
sertion is  false  and  scandalous,  highly  re- 
flecting upon  the  honour  of  the  said  sir 
William  Milner,  and  of  this  House,  and  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  thereof.”  And  it 
was  ordered.  That  the  said  William  Noble, 
clerk,  be,  for  the  said  offence,  taken  into 
the  custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms  attend- 
ing the  House. 
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Mr.  Noble  was  accordingly  taken  into 
custody,  but  some  days  after,  unon  a Peti- 
tion to  the  House,  expressing  nis  sorrow 
for  his  said  offence,  mid  begging  pardon  of 
the  member  and  of  the  House  for  the  same, 
he  was  discharged  out  of  custody,  paying 
his  fees. 

The  Salt  Duty  continued  to  March  25, 
1742.]  Feb.  20.  The  House  resolved  it- 
self into  a committee  to  consider  fiirther  of 
ways  and  means  for  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  his  Majesty ; and  resolved. 
That  the  several  duties  on  Salt,  and  also  on 
white  and  red  herrings,  delivered  out  for 
home-consumption,  which  by  an  act  of  the 
5th  year  of  his  present  Majesty’s  reign  were 
revived  and  granted  to  his  Majesty  until 
the  25th  of  March  1735,  be  farther  conti- 
nued and  granted  from  the  24th  of  March 
1734,  to  the  25th  of  March  1742 : this 
Resolution  was  next  day  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  and  a bill  ordered  in  pursuance 
thereof,  which  accordingly  was  brought  in 
and  passed  into  a law.* 

March  7.  The  Bill  for  preventing  the 
infamous  practice  of  Stock-jobbing,  was 
read  a third  time,  and  passed,  and  sir  John 
Ilushout  was  ordered  to  carry  it  to  the 
Lords. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  Mr.  Brom- 
lei/’s  Motion  for  repealing  the  Septennial 
Act-\.]  March  13.  Upon  a motion  made 
by  Mr.  Gibbon,  it  was  ordered  that  the 


* “ Upon  this  resolution,  a bill  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  in,  and  it  passed  into  a law,  after 
a very  faint  opposition,  notwithstanding  all  the 
clamour  that  had  been  raised  against  the  same 
duty  some  time  before.  But,  in  fact,  tbe  ene- 
mies, as  well  as  the  friends,  of  tbe  minister,  liad 
measures  to  observe;  and  they, knew  that  no- 
lbine  could  be  more  unpopular  at  the  next  ge- 
neral election,  than  to  load  tbe  landed  interest, 
by  doubling  the  land-tax,  which  must  have 
been  the  case/  had  not  the  salt-duty  been  con- 
tinued to  his  Majesty.”  Tindal. 

j “ The  most  important  and  solemn  debate 
(bat  happeued  this  session  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  was  that  upon  the  motion  for  re- 
pealing the  Septennial  act.  All  the  writers  for 
the  opposition  had  always  presumed,  that  the 
minister  found  his  account  in  septennial,  more 
than  he  could  do  in  triennial,  parliaments; 
and  os  ibe  prolongation  of  the  lime  of  a par- 
liament's sitting  from  three  to  seven  years,  was 
no  other  than  an  expedient  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  nation  at  a particular  juncture,  the 
causes  of  which  they  presumed  no  longer  to 
exist,  they  summoned  up  all  their  three  to  make 
a decisive  push  upon  this  occasion.  Add  to 
this,  that  frequent  returns  of  an  opportunity  to 
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Serjeant  at  Arms  attending  the  House 
should  go  with  the  mace  into  the  Court  of 
Requests,  and  places  adjacent,  and  sum- 
mon the  members  there  to  attend  the  ser- 


rote,  being  most  agreeable  to  the  generality  of 
Sectors  all  over  the  kingdom,  the  friends  of  the 
motion  were  in  hopes  of  being  able,  even 
though  they  should  not  succeed  within  doors, 
to  strengthen  their  interest  without.”  Tiudal. 

“ The  subject  which  of  all  others  employed 
the  eloquence  and  abilities  on  both  sides  to  the 
most  vigorous  exertion,  was  a motion  made  by 
Mr.  Bromley,  who  proposed  that  a bill  should 
be  brought  in  for  repealing  the  Septennial  act, 
and  for  the  more  frequent  meeting  and  calling 
of  parliament.  The  ministry  now  insisted 
upon  the  increase  of  papists  and  jacobites, 
which  rendered  it  dangerous  to  weaken  the 
bands  of  the  government:  They  challenged 
the  opposition  to  produce  one  instance  in  which 
the  least  encroachment  had  been  made  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people  since  tbe  Septennial  act 
took  place ; and  they  defied  the  most  ingenious 
malice  to  prove  that  his  present  Majesty  had 
ever  endeavoured  to  extend  any  branch  of  the 
prerogative  beyond  its  legal  bounds.  Notwith- 
standing the  most  warm,  the  most  nervous,  the 
mo6t  pathetic  remonstrances  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  the  question  was  put,  and  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  mere  dint  of  number.”  Smqllett. 

“ The  question  on  which  the  opposition 
founded  their  principal  hopes,  if  not  of  success 
«t  least  of  embarrassing  the  minister,  was  a 
proposal  to  repeal  the  Septennial  bill,  which 
was  first  introduced  on  this  occasion,  and  after- 
wards annually  renewed.  It  had  been  long  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  a question  which  was 
so  well  calculated  to  increase  their  popularity, 
had  not  been  proposed  before.  But  the  fact 
was,  that  in  this  particular  instance  the  oppo- 
sition was  divided.  The  Tories  and  Jacobites, 
who  had  strenuously  resisted  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill,  could  not  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
the  disaffected  Whig's,  as  it  seemed  to  imply  a 
dereliction  of  their  principles,  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  a bill  which  they  had  once  thought 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
succession.  At  the  repented  instigations  of 
Bolingbroke,  sir  William  Wyndliain  and  the 
leading'  Tories  persisted,  and  at  length  carried 
their  point.  The  Whigs  reluctantly  complied, 
and  proved,  by  their  manner  of  conducting  the 
debate,  tbe  awkward  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed.  The  motion  was  made  by  Brom- 
ley, and  seconded  by  sir  John  St.  Aubyu.  The 
only  Whigs  of  any  consequence  who  spoke  for 
the  question,  were  sir  John  Barnard,  who  said 
only  a few  words,  and  1’ulteney,  who  rose  late 
in  the  debate.  He  made  a short  speech,  and 
prefaced  it  with  an  apology  for  his  apparent 
inconsistency,  in  votiug  for  the  repeal  of  a bill 
which  lie  had  supported  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduotiqn.”ri|^»e’s hy  rhe  ( lniver.lty 
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vice  of  the  House;  and  he  being  return- 
ed, 

Mr.  William  Bromley,  member  for  War- 
wick, stood  up  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker ; The  call  of  the  House 
being  adjourned  to  a very  remote  day, 
upon  a general  opinion,  which  I hope  is 
well  founded,  that  no  Vote  of  Credit  will  ( 
be  proposed,  I believe  we  can  scarce  ex-  ] 
pect  to  see  a fuller  House  than  this  day 
produces.  There  cannot  therefore  be  a | 
better  opportunity  of  making  a motion  j 
which  I apprehend  to  be  of  such  a national  ( 
concernment,  that  I have  long  wished  it  I 
undertaken  by  some  person  better  able  to 
support  it  than  myselt : but  I have  this  sa- 
tisfaction, that  what  I am  going  to  oiler 
will  so  far  speak  for  itself,  as  may  supply 
any  defects  in  my  manner  of  laying  it  be-  I 
fore  you ; and  I cannot  doubt  the  concur-  ] 
renceof  this  House;  when  it  comes  to  be 
maturely  considered. 

I believe  we  are  none  of  us  unapprised 
of  the  dislike  the  people  in  general  have 
always  had  to  long  parliaments;  a dislike 
justly  founded  on  reason  and  experience ; 
long  parliaments  in  former  reigns  having 
proved  the  unhappy  cause  of  great  cala-  I 
mi  ties  to  this  nation;  mid  having  been  at 
all  times  declared  mi  innovation  upon  our 
constitution.  I am  convinced  there  is  no  one 
that  hears  me,  who  does  not  believe  the 
people  thought  themselves  highly  ag- 
grieved by  the  Septennial  Bill : that  they 
even  looked  upon  it  as  a dangerous  in- 
fringement of  their  liberties,  notwitlistand- 
ingthe  cause  alledgedin  the  preamble  to 
the  act,  which  seemed  at  that  time  to  carry 
some  weight  with  it. 

That  cause  being  happily  removed,  they 
desire  to  revert,  as  near  as  may  be,  to 
their  ancient  constitution ; and  surely 
there  can  never  be  a more  favourable  op- 
portunity to  effectuate  it  than  at  this  junc- 
ture, when  his  Majesty,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  kingdom,  lias  been  graciously  ■ 
pleased  to  declare  his  satisfaction,  that  the  | 
people  are  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
chusing  a new  representative.  The  pre- 
sent parliament  draws  near  its  dissolution : 
what  can  it  do  more  for  its  own  honour  ? • ; 
How  can  it  crown  its  many  meritorious  act*  I 
better,  than  by  redressmg  a grievance, 
which  a succeeding  parliament  may.  pos- 
sibly have  its  reasons  for  not  entering 
into  ? 

Frequent  parliaments  were  early  de- 
clared a fundamental  part  of  our  constitu- 
! of  _Ed^ijird  3,  an  act 
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passed  for  holding  them  once  a year,  or 
oftcner,  if  there  should  be  occasion.  In 
the  36th  year  of  the  same  reign  that  sta- 
tute was  confirmed.  In  that  parliament 
Mugna  Charta  and  Charta  de  Foresta  were 
confirmed,  and  several  new  privileges 
granted  to  the  subject.  Then  comes  the 
clause  relating  to  Parliaments,  which  suf- 
ficiently shews,  the  intention  and  original 
institution  of  them  was  for  the  redress  of 
Grievances : for  the  bill  enacts,  That  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  said  articles  and 
statutes,  that  is,  the  privileges  before- 
mentioned,  and  for  redrc-ss  of  divers  mis- 
chiefs and  grievances,  which  daily  happen, 
a new  parliament  shall  be  held  once  every 
year,  as  at  another  time  was  ordained. 
The  16th  of  Car.  2.  recites,  That  by  the 
ancient  laws  and  statutes,  parliaments  are 
to  be  held  very  often,  and  therefore  enacts, 
That  the  sitting  and  holding  of  parlia- 
ments shall  not  be  intermitted,  or  discon- 
tinued, for  more  than  three  years. 

In  the  early  days  when  this  prudent 
care  was  taken  for  frequent  meeting  of 
parliaments,  the  crown  was  possessed  of 
revenues,  which  made  applications  to  the 
people  for  money,  unless  upon  extraor- 
dinary emergencies,  unnecessary.  It  there- 
fore plainly  appears,  That  redress  of 
grievances,  making  salutary  laws  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  preserving 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  supporting 
a due  balance  between  the  power  of  the 
crown  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  were 
the  main  ends  of  calling  parliaments.  The 
power  of  calling  then  being  the  undoubted 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  it  became  ne- 
cessary, for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  to 
oblige  the  crown  to  call  them  frequently. 

. I must  confess,  a caution  of  this  kind  is  no 
longer  necessary,  nor  can  it  ever  be,  so 
long  as  we  preserve  to  ourselves  the  power 
of  granting  money ; the  crown  revenues 
being  sunk,  or  wantonly  granted  away, 
the  annual  call  for  a Supply  must  neces- 
sarily produce  an  annual  meeting  of  par- 
liament. But  give  me  leave  to  observe, 
the  grievance  now  complained  of  is  of  a 
ferv  different  nature : It  is  not  founded 
on  discontinuance  of  parliaments ; but  on 
a too  long  and  dangerous  continuance  of 
one  and  the  same  parliament : a practice 
unheard  of  in  former  times,  when  proro- 
gations were  not  known : for  when  a par- 
liament was  annually  called  for  the  redress 
of  grievances,  as  soon  as  the  business  of 
the  session  was  over,  it  was  dissolved,  and 
a new  one  called  the  next  year  for  the 
same  purpose ; by  which  means  the 
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country  had  a proper  check  upon  their  re- 
presentatives, and  those  who  had  appeared 
to  be  too  much  under  die  influence  of  the 
crown;  those  who  were  too  much  attached 
to  the  minister,  had  less  opportunity  of  in- 
juring their  country ; the  people  had  it 
more  frequently  in  their  power  to  shew  n 
proper  resentment,  and  remedy  the  evil 
by  sending  others  the  next  year  in  their 
places. 

This  matter  seems  fully  explained  by 
16  Car.  2,  which  does  not  only  prevent 
discontinuance  of  parliaments,  but  wisely 
provides  against  the  too  long  continuance 
of  one  and  the  same  parliament, by  enacting 
it  into  a law.  That  a new  parliament  shall 
be  called  once  in  three  years,  or  oftener  if 
there  be  occasion.  The  Bill  of  Rights  in 
the  second  session  of  William  and  Mary, 
amongmany  other  privileges  which  we  now 
enjoy,  enacts,  That  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances, amending,  'Strengthening  and  pre- 
serving laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently held  ;*  and  the  sixth  of  the  same 
reign,  explains  the  true  meaning  of  the 
clause,  when  it  declares.  That  frequent  and 
new  parliaments  tend  very  much  to  the 
happy  union  and  good  agreement  between 
the  king  and  the  people ; it  confirms  the 
16  Car.  2,  that  parliaments  shall  be  held 
once  in  three  years  at  least,  and  adds.  That 
no  parliament  shall  continue  more  than 
th  ree  years  at  farthest.  Between  that  and 
the  first  of  the  late  king,  several  parlia- 
ments were  held,  and  none  continued 
longer  than  three  years;  some  held  for  one 
session ; which  seems  to  be  the  original 
constitution,  and  best  calculated  for  the 
good  of  the  nation.  That  year  the  Sep- 
tennial Bill  past,  the  repeal  of  which  I am 
going  to  move,  but  believe  it  more  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  the  House,  that  the  Act 
itself  should  be  first  read.  [Here  the 
clerk  read  the  Act.]  The  preamble  to  the 
Bill,  which  is  the  foundation  of  it,  will,  I 
think,  admit  a very  easy  answer ; as  to  the 
first  point,  that  triennial  parliaments  have 
proved  more  grievous,  burthensome,  and 
expensive,  than  they  were  ever  known  be- 
fore that  law  past,  I readily  agree : but  let 
us  consider  the  cause ; the  lengthening  the 
term  occasioned  the  expence.  I fear  I 
might  add,  the  multiplicity  of  places  en- 
joyed by  the  members  of  this  House,  may 
be  too  justly  alledged  another  cause.  But 
I would  willingly  confine  myself  to  the 
particular  point,  how  far  the  term  or  dura- 
tion ofparliameuts  might  encrease  or  lessen 
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the  expence  ? Might  add  to  or  diminish 
the  grievance  complained  of?  And  I will 
consider  it  only  in  this  light,  by  submitting 
it  to  every  gentleman  that  hears  me.  Whe- 
ther he  would  not  give  more  for  an  annuity 
of  three  years  than  for  a grant  determina- 
ble at  the  end  of  one  ? And  by  the  same 
parity  of  reasoning,  Whether  septennial 
parliaments  must  not  prove  more  grievous, 
burthensome  and  expensive  than  triennial, 
at  least  in  such  a degree  as  an  annuity  for 
seven  years  deserves  a better  consideration 
than  one  for  three. 

But  supposing  I should  be  out  in  this 
point,  which  I can  never  give  up  without 
due  conviction ; this  argument  in  the 
preamble  is,  I hope,  entirely  at  an  end. 
The  act  against  Bribery  and  Corruption, 
which  must  ever  redound  to  the  honour  of 
this  parliament,  will  necessarily  remedy 
this  evil : that  glorious  act  will  prevent 
corruption  in  the  electors.  Nothing  but 
frequent  new  parliaments  can  remedy  it  in 
the  elected. 

The  other  reason  upon  which  that  act 
was  founded,  namely,  a suspicion  that 
designs  were  carrying  on  to  renew  the  Re- 
bellion, and  an  invasion  from  abroad,  was 
in  my  humble  opinion,  the  only  justifiable 
pretence  for  enacting  it  into  a law ; and 
might  possibly  have  induced  some  gentle- 
men of  very  great  honour  and  integrity, 
to  give  their  votes  for  the  Bill  at  that  junc- 
ture, whose  assistance,  I flatter  myself,  I 
•hall  now  have  in  repealing  it : for  those 
who  voted  for  it  from  that  view,  could  never 
intend  it  should  be  made  perpetual,  or  that 
it  should  continue  longer  than  that  misfor- 
tune subsisted. 

I must  beg  pardon  of  you,  Sir,  and  of 
the  House,  for  the  trouble  I have  given 
you.  The  nature  of  the  motion  I am  going 
to  make  you,  has  unavoidably  drawn  me 
into  a length  as  disagreeable  to  myself,  as 
it  must  have  been  to  those  that  hear  me. 
Numberless  arguments  will  occur  to  every 
gentleman  in  favour  of  it ; I will  therefore 
conclude  with  this  motion,  viz. 

“ That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a Bill 
for  repealing  the  Septennial  Act,  and  for 
the  more  frequent  meeting  and  calling  of 
Parliaments.” 

In  this.  Sir,  I hope  I shall  be  justified, 
as  it  cannot  proceed  from  any  indirect  or 
private  views ; but  from  a real  conviction, 
that  the  happiness  and  safety  of  tills  nation 
depends  upon  it ; in  which  1 am  supported 
by  the  common  voice  of  die  people,  and 
have  it  particularly  recommended  to  me 
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honour  to  represent  in  Parliament,  as  well 
as  from  my  neighbours  of  the  city  of  Co- 
.ventry,  for  whose  recommendation  I shall 
always  have  a due  regard,  though  I have  j 
not  the  honour  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  Bromley  was  seconded  by 

Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker;  The  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  made  you  this  motion,  has  sup- 
ported the  necessity  of  it  by  so  many 
strong  and  forcible  urguments,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  thing  new  to  be  offered.  I 
am  very  sensible  therefore  of  the  disadvan- 
tages I must  lie  under,  in  attempting  to 
speak  after  liim;  and  I should  content 
myself  with  barely  seconding  him,  if  the 
subject  matter  of  this  debate  was  not  of  so  j 
great  importance,  that  I should  be  ashamed 
to  return  to  my  electors,  without  endea- 
vouring, in  the  best  manner  I am  able,  to  I 
declare  publicly  die  reasons,  which  induced 
me  to  give  my  most  ready  assent  to  this 
quesdon. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  I 
that  the  people  have  an  unquestionable  I 
right  to  frequent  new  parliaments  by  an-  [ 
cient  usage;  and  that  this  usage  has  been  I 
confirmed  by  several  laws,  which  have  been  I 
progressively  made  by  our  ancestors,  as  I 
often  as  they  found  it  necessary  to  insist  I 
on  this  essential  privilege. 

Parliaments  were  generally  annual,  but  1 
never  continued  longer  than  three  years, 

’till  die  remarkable  reign  of  Henry  8th.  t 
He  was  a prince  of  unruly  appetites,  and  i 
of  an  arbitrary  will : he  was  impatient  of  .■ 
every  restraint ; the  laws  of  God  and  man  | 
fell  equally  a sacrifice  as  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  avarice,  or  disappointed  his  1 
ambition;  he  therefore  introduced  long  •' 
Parliaments,  because  he  very  well  knew 
that  they  would  become  the  proper  instru-  t 
raents  of  both ; and  what  a slavish  obe-  || 
dience  they  paid  to  all  his  measures  is  suf-  ( 
ficiently  known. 

If  we  come  to  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
1,  we  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  a prince  I 
of  a contrary  temper  ; he  had  certainly  ! 
an  innate  love  for  religion  and  virtue,  and 
of  consequence  for  die  liberty  of  his  coun-  (j 
try.  But  here  lay  die  misfortune.  He  ) 
was  led  from  his  natural  disposition  by  J 
sycophants  and  flatterers;  they  advised  / 
him  to  neglect  the  calling  of  frequent  par- 
liaments^ and  therefore,  by  not  taking  J 
the  constant  sense  of  his  people  in  what  he  ' 
did,  he  was  worked  up  into  so  high  a notion 
of  prerogative,  that  the  Commons,  in 

indepen-  j 
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dent  fatal  power,  which  at  last  unhappily 
brought  him  to  his  most  tragical  end,  and 
at  the  same  time  subverted  the  whole  ConT 
gtitution.  And  I hope  we  shall  learn  this 
lesson  from  it,  never  to  compliment  the 
crown  wjtft  any  new  or  extravagant 
powers,  nor  to  deny  the  people  those  rights 
which  by  ancient  usage  they  are  intitled 
to ; but  to  preserve  that  just  and  equal 
balance,  from  which  they  will  derive  mu- 
tual security  ; and  which,  if  duly  observed, 
will  render  our  constitution  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

King  Charles  2.  naturally  took  a surfeit 
of  Parliaments  m his  father’s  time,  and 
was  therefore  extremely  desirous  to  lay 
them  aside : but  this  was  a scheme  imprac- 
ticable. However,  in  effect  he  did  so : 
for  he  obtained  a Parliament,  which  by  its 
long  duration,  like  an  Army  of  Veterans, 
became  so  exactly  disciplined  to  his  own 
measures,  that  they  knew  no  other  com- 
mand but  from  that  person  who  gave  them 
their  pay. 

Tins  was  a safe  and  most  ingenious  way 
of  enslaving  a nation.  It  was  very  well 
known,  that  arbitrary  power,  if  it  was  open 
and  avowed,  would  never  prevail  here. 
The  people  were  therefore  amused  with  the 
specious  form  of  their  antient  constitution  : 
it  existed  indeed,  in  their  fancy ; but, 
like  a mere  phantom,  had  no  substance  or 
reality  in  it ; for  the  power,  the  authority, 
the  dignity  of  parliamentswere  wholly  lost. 
This  was  that  remarkable  parliament,  which 
so  justly  obtained  the  opprobrious  name  of 
“ The  Pensioner  Parliament,”  and  was 
the  model  from  which,  I believe,  some 
later  parliaments  have  been  exactly  co- 
pied. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  tlie  peo- 
ple-.made  a fresh  claim  of  their  ancient 
privileges  ; and  as  they  had  so  lately  ex- 
perienced tlie  misfortune  of  long  and  ser- 
vile parliaments,  it  was  then  declared,  That 
they  should  be  held  frequently.  But  it1 
seems  their  full  meaning  was  not  under- 
stood by  this  declaration  ; and  therefore, 
as  in  every  new  Settlement,  the  intention 
of  all  pnrties  should  be  specifically  mani- 
fested, the  parliament  never  ceased  strug- 

£ng  with  the  crown  until  the  Triennial 
w was  obtained  : the  preamble  of  it, 
which  tlie  honourable  gentleman  has  re- 
cited, is  extremely  full  and  strong  : and 
in  the  body  of  tlie  bill  you  will  find  the 
word  ‘ Declared’  before  S Enacted,’  by 
which  I apprehend,  that  though  this  law 
did  not  immediately  take  place  at  tlie  time 
of  the  Revolution,  it  was  certainly  iutend- 
[ VOL.  ESrika  image  digitise,!  by  the  l Inivemt 
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ed  as  declaratory  of  the  first  meaning ; 
and  therefore  stands  as  part  of  that  origi- 
nal contract,  under  which  the  constitution 
was  then  .settled.  His  Majesty’s  title  to 
the  crown  is  primarily  derived  from  that 
contract:  and  if,  upon  a review,  there 
shall  appear  to  be  any  deviations  from  it, 
we  ought  to  treat  them  as  so  many  injuries 
done  to  that  title.  And  I dare  say,  that 
this  House,  which  has  gone  through  so 
long  a series  of  services  to  his  Majesty,  will 
at  last  be  willing  to  revert  to  those  original 
stated  measures  of  government,  to  renew 
and  strengthen  that  title. 

But  I think  the  manner  in  which  the 
Septennial  Law  was  first  introduced  is 
a very  strong  reason  why  it  should  he  re- 
pealed. People  in  their  fears  have  very 
often  recourse  to  desperate  expedients, 
which  if  not  cancelled  in  season,  will  them- 
selves prove  fatal  to  that  constitution  which 
they  were  meant  to  secure.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  Septennial  Law  : it  was 
intended  only  as  a preservative  against 
a temporary  inconveniency,  the  inconve- 
niency  is  removed,  but  the  mischievous  ef- 
fects still  continue ; for  it  not  only  altered 
the  constitution  of  parliaments  ; but  it  ex- 
tended that  same  parliament  beyond  its 
natural  duration ; and  therefore  carries 
this  most  unjust  implication  with  it,  That 
ou  may  at  any  time  usurp  tlie  most  indu- 
itable,  the  most  essential  privilege  of  the 
people,  I mean  that  of  chusing  their  own 
representative.  A precedent  of  such  a 
dangerous  consequence,  of  so  fatal  a ten- 
dency, that  1 think  it  would  be  a reproach 
to  our  Statute-book  if  that  law  was  any 
longer  to  subsist,  which  might  record  it  to 
posterity. 

This  is  a season  of  virtue  and  public 
spirit.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  it,  to 
repeal  those  laws  which  infringe  on  our 
liberties^  and  introduce  such  as  may 
restore  the  vigour  of  our  ancient  constitu- 
tion. Human  nature  is  so  very  corrupt, 
that  all  obligations  lose  their  force,  unless 
they  are  frequently  renewed.  Long  par- 
liaments become  therefore  independent  of 
the  people-;  and  when  thev  do  so,  there 
always  happens  a most  dangerous  de- 
pendence elsewhere. 

It  has  of  late  been  denied,  that  the 
people  have  a right  of  remonstrating  to 
us.  It  has  been  called  an  unjustifiable 
controul  upon  the  freedom  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. But  then,  let  them  have  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  varying  tlie 
choice  of  their  representatives,  that  they 
may  dismiss  such  who  have  unfaith- 
• of  kmiiftrijpion  Library  Digitisation  Unit" 
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fully  withdrawn  their  attention  from 
them. 

The  influencing  powers  of  the  crown 
are  daily  increasing,  and  it  is  highly  requi- 
site that  parliaments  should  be  frequently 
responsible  to  their  constituents:  that  they 
should  be  kept  under  the  constant  awe  of 
acting  contrary  to  their  interests.  Modem 
history,  I believe,  will  inform  us,  that 
some  very  dangerous  attempts  upon  our 
liberties  have  been  disappointed.  Not  so 
much  from  the  virtue  of  many  in  tliis 
House,  as  from  the  apprehensions  they 
may  have  had  of  an  approaching  election. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a provision  against 
such  whose  places  vacate  their  seats  here ; 
but  this  is  no  guard  against  Secret 
Pensioners  and  Placeholders.  Give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  the  laws,  with  respect  to 
them  are  very  insufficient ; and  as  we 
were  not  allowed  to.  make  them  effectual, 
the  people  have  no  other  remedy  but  a 
new  election. 

I think  that  long  parliaments  are  a great 
hardship  upon  those,  who  may  be  excluded 
out  of  this  House,  and  ought  reasonably  to- 
take  their  turn : but  seven  years  is  the  pur- 
chase of  a man’s  life.  It  is  equally  hard 
upon  such,  whose  private  fortunes  will  not 
admit  them  to  engage  in  so  loug  and  pain- 
ful a service.  It  must  be  so  to  those  who 
mean  no  view  nor  advantage  by  it. 

I think  too,  that  nothing  can  ,bc  of 
greater  use  to  liis  Majesty  than  frequent 
new  jparliamcnts  ; that  he  may  often  take 
the  fresh  sense  of  the  nation,  and  not  be 
partially  advised  : for  his  measures  will 
always  have  a greater  weight  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  more  generally  he  refers 
himself  to  the  opinion  of  his  people. 

A farther  mischief  of  long  parliaments 
is  that  a minister  has  time  and  opportu- 
nities of  getting  acquaintance  with  mem- 
bers, of  practising  his  several  arts  to  win 
them  into  his  schemes.  But  this  must  be 
the  work  of  time.  Corruption  is  of  so  base 
a nature,  that  at  first  sight  it  is  extremely 
shocking.  Hardly  any  one  has  submitted 
to  it  all  at  once.  His  disposition  must  be 
previously  understood,  the  particular  bait 
must  be  found  out,  with  which  he  is  to  be 
allured,  and  after  all,  it  is  not  without 
many  struggles  that  he  surrenders  his  vir- 
tue. Indeed,  there  are  some  who  will  at 
once  plunge  themselves  oveV  head  and  ears 
into  any  base  action,  but  t.he  generality  of 
mankind  are  of  a more  cautious  nature, 
and  will  proceed  only  by  leisure  degrees. 
One  or  two  perhaps  have  deserted  their 
colours  the  h^ve  clone 
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it  a second.  But  a great  many,  who  have 
not  that  eager  disposition  to  vice,  will  wait 
till  a third. 

For  this  reason,  short  parliaments  have 
been  less  corrupt  than  long  ones ; they 
are  observed,  like  streams  of  water,  always 
to  grow  more  impure,  the  greater  distance 
they  run  from  the  fountain-head. 

I am  aware  it  may  be  said,  that  frequent 
new  parliaments  will  produce  frequent  new 
expences,  but  I think  quite  contrary : I 
am  really  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  a 
proper  remedy  against  the  evil  of  Bribery 
at  elections,  especially  as  you  have  pro- 
vided so  wholesome  a law  to  co-operate 
upon  these  occasions. 

As  to  Bribery  at  elections,  whence  did 
it  arise?  Not  from  country-gentlemen, 
for  they  are  sure  of  being  chose  without 
it ; it  was  the  invention  of  wicked  and  cor- 
rupt ministers,  who  have  from  time  to  time 
led  weak  princes  into  such  destructive 
measures,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  rely 
upon  the  natural  representation  of  the 
people.  Long  parliaments  first  introduced 
bribery,  because  they  were  worth  pur- 
chasing at  any  rate;  'country-gentlemen, 
who  have  only  their  private  fortunes  to 
rely  upon,  and  have  no  mercenary  ends  to 
serve,  are  unable  to  oppose  it,  especially 
if  at  any  time  the  public  treasure  shall  be 
unfaithfully  squandered  away  to  corrupt 
their  boroughs.  Country  gentlemen,  in- 
deed, may  make  some  weak  efforts,  but  as 
they  generally  prove  unsuccessful,  and  the 
time  of  a fresh  struggle  is  at  so  great  a 
distance,  they  at  last  grow  faint  in  the  dis- 
pute, give  up  their  country  for  lost,  and 
retire  in  despair.  Despair  naturally  pro- 
duces indolence,  and  that  is  the  proper 
disposition  for  slavery.  Ministers  of  State 
understand  this  very  well,  and  are  there- 
fore unwilling  to  awaken  the  nation  out  of 
its  lethargy  by  frequent  elections.  They 
know  that  the  spirit  of  liberty,  like  every 
other  virtue  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  kept  alive 
only  by  constant  action,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enslave  tliis  nation,  whilst  it  is  per- 
petually upon  its  guard.  Let  country 
gentlemen  then,  by  having  frequent  op- 
portunities of  exerting  themselves,  be  kept 
warm  and  active  in  their  contention  for 
the  public  good : This  will  raise  that  zeal 
and  indignation  which  will  at  last  get  the 
better  of  those  undue  influences,  by  which 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  though  unknown 
to  the  several  boroughs,  have  been  able  to 
supplant  country-gentlemen  of  great  cha- 
racters and  fortune,  who  live  in  their 
_ neighbourhpod.  ^ dq  pot.  pay  this  upon 
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idle  speculation  only.  I live  in  a country 
where  it  is  too  well  known,  and  I will  ap- 
peal to  many  gentlemen  in  the  House,  to 
more  out  or  it  (and  who  are  so  for  this 
very  reason)  for  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 
It  is  a sore  which  has  been  long  eating 
into  the  most  vital  part  of  our  constitution, 
and  I hope  the  time  will  come  when  you 
will  probe  it  to  the  bottom.  For  if  a 
minister  should  ever  gain  a corrupt  fami- 
liarity with  our  boroughs,  if  he  should 
keep  a register  of  them  in  his  closet,  and, 
by  sending  down  his  treasury-mandates, 
should  procure  a spurious  representative 
of  the  people,  the  offspring  of  his  corrup- 
tion, who  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  re- 
concile and  justify  the  most  contradictory 
measures  of  his  administration,  and  even 
to  vote  every  crude  indigested  dream  of 
their  patron  into  a law;  if  the  maintenance 
of  his  power  should  become  the  sole  object 
of  their  attention,  and  they  should  be  guilty 
of  the  most  violent  breach  of  parliamen- 
tary trust,  by  giving  the  king  a discre- 
tionary liberty  of  taxing  the  people  with- 
out limitation  or  controul ; the  last  fatal 
compliment  they  can  pay  to  the  crown  : 
if  this  should  ever  be  tne  unhappy  circum- 
stance of  this  nation,  the  people  indeed 
may  complain  ; but  the  doors  of  that  place 
where  their  complaints  should  be  heard, 
will  for  ever  be  shut  against  them. 

The  power  of  the  crown  is  very  justly 
apprehended  to  be  growing  to  a monstrous, 
I should  have  said,  too  great  a size,  and 
several  methods  have  been  unsuccessfully 
proposed  for  restraining  it  within  its  pro- 
per bounds.  ' 

But  our  disease,  I fear,  is  of  a compli- 
cated nature,  and  I think  that  this  motion 
, is  wisely  intended  to  remove  the  first  and 
principal  disorder.  Give  the  people  their 
antient  right  of  frequent  new  elections  ; 
that  will  restore  the  decayed  authority  of 
parliaments  and  will  put  our  constitution 
into  a natural  condition  of  working  out 
her  own  cure. 

Upon  the  whole,  I am  of  opinion,  that  I 
cannot  express  a greater  zeal  for  his  Ma- 

e,  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  the 
ur  and  dignity  of  this  House,  than  by 
• seconding  the  motion  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  has  made  you. 

Mr.  Conduit  spoke  next : 

Sir;  As  I happen  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  the  two  honourable  gentlemen  who 
have  spoke  in  favour  of  this  motion,  I shall 
endeavour  to  follow  them  in  every  tiling 
Ikey  have  said,  and  give  my  reasons  for 


not  thinking  the  arguments  they  have  made 
use  of  any  way  conclusive.  They  have 
talked  a great  deal  of  our  antient  consti- 
tution, and  seem,  L think,  mighty  desirous 
ofreverting  to  it  ; but  if  gentlemen  will 
consider  the  disadvantages  as  well  ns  the 
advantages  which  attended  every  part  of 
'our  old  constitution,  I believe  'they  will 
not  be  so  very  fond  of  returning  to  it.  I 
shall  agree  that  there  were  such  old  sta- 
tutes as  have  been  mentioned,  relating  to 
the  frequent  holding  of  Parliaments ; but 
that  gentlemen  may  recollect  a little  the 
nature  of  those  Parliaments,  and  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  which  the  crown  at  that 
time  enjoyed,  or  at  least  pretended  to,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  read  some  extracts  which 
I have  taken  from  one  of  our  most  judi- 
cious writers  about  parliamentary  amirs ; 
I mean  the  famous  Mr.  Prynne,  [here  he 
read  some  extracts  from  his  Writings, 
shewing  the  many  powers  and  preroga- 
tives which  our  kings  of  old  pretended  to.] 
Thus  we  may  see  that  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land had  antiently  such  prerogatives  as 
would  be  very  inconsistent  with  those  pri- 
vileges which  the  people  of  this  nation 
now  enjoy.  This  was  our  old  constitution, 
and  I should  be  glad  to  know,  if  it  be  to 
tliia  form  of  government  that  gentleman 
would  have  us  to  return. 

The  honourable  gentleman  mentioned 
next  the  heiivy  complaints  that  were 
made  against  king  Charles  the  first,  and 
his  son  king  James  the  second,  and  the 
great  misfortunes  which  both  these  princes 
fell  into  by  not  giving  ear  to  those  com- 
plaints; but  1 must  take  notice,  that  there 
never  was  a complaint  against  either  of 
them  for  continuing  the  same  Parliament 
too  long ; all  the  complaints  against  both 
were,  for  not  calling  or  holding  any  Par- 
liament for  several  years  together  ; and 
this  it  was  that  brought  all  their  misfor- 
tunes upon  them.  And  as  to  the  long 
Parliament  in  king  Charles  the  second’s 
reign,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a great 
deal  more  of  reason  to  complain  against 
their  conduct  during  the  first  years  of 
their  sitting,  than  there  was  towards  the 
latter  end;  so  that  no  part  of  the  history  of 
either  of  these  three  reigns  can  afford  so 
much  as  aplausible  argument  in  favour  of 
the  motion  now  made  to  us. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  the  crown  must 
always  necessarily  have  a much  greater 
influence  upon  Septennial  Parliaments, 
than  it  can  ever  have  upon  those  which 
arc  chosen  and  continued  only  for  three 
years:  but  it  is  my  opinion,  if  ever  the 
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crown  should  attempt,  if  ever  anyministry 
should  be  wicked  enough  to  endeavour  to 
gain  a corrupt  influence  over  the  Parlia- 
ment, it  will  be  as  easy  to  gain  it  over  the 
one  sort  of  Parliament  as  over  the  other. 
For  if  ever  the  members  chosen  and  re- 
turned, or  the  majority  of  them,  should 
be  such  as  will  stoop  to  corruption,  the  in- 
fection may  be  easily  spread,  the  alluring 
baits  may  be  thrown  out  in  seven  days  as 
well  as  in  seven  years  ; nor  do  I think  it 
such  a difficulty  or  tedious  aftair  to  find 
out  who  may  be  the  persons  proper  to  be 
wrought  on;  that  is  a knowledge  that 
may  be  easily  acquired  after  the  elections 
are  over,  and  before  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Parliament  to  meet.  Nay,  if  ever 
such  a thing  should  happen  (which  I hope 
never  will)  I am  convinced  it  would  be 
much  more  easy  for  such  a ministry  to 
manage  a Triennial  Parliament,  than  it 
will  ever  be  to  manage  a Septennial : for 
it  is  well  known  how  strongly  men  may  be 
wrought  on  by  hopes  and  promises  ; and 
it  is  certain,  that  by  such  hopes  and  pro- 
mises, some  might  be  kept  firmly  attached 
to  a court  and  ministry  for  two  or  three 
years,  who  could  not  be  kept  so  for  four 
or  five.  Therefore  I must  conclude,  as 
hopes  and  promises  are  more  easily  given 
than  pensions  or  bribes,  it  would  be  more 
easy  lor  the  ministers  to  keep  a Triennial 
Parliament  depending  upon  them,  than  to 
keep  a Septennial  in  any  sort  of  depen- 
dence. And  as  to  past  times,  we  by  ex- 
perience find,  that  the  court  has  never 
gained  much  by  long  Parliaments  ; on  the 
contrary,  we  have  always  found  that  the 
party  against  the  court  has  gradually  in- 
creased in  number  by  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  Parliament ; insomuch  that 
from  a small  minority  in  the  beginning, 
they  have  often  come  up  to  very  near  an 
equality,  sometimes  to  a majority  before 
the  end  ; so  that  if  we  reason  either  from 
the  nature  of  mankind  or  from  experience, 
we  must  conclude,  that  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  better  secured  by  Septennial, 
Ilian  they  can  ever  be  by  Triennial  Par- 
liaments! . 

The  present  power  of  the  crown  has 
been  set  in  the  most  hideous  light,  mid 
the  number  of  places  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown,  has  been  represented  as  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  in- 
dependency of  parliament.  But  in  this  I 
must  think  that  gentlemen  are  likewise 
very  much  mistaken  : I must  even  think, 
that  the  disposal  of  those  posts  and  places 
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government,  rather  weakens  the  influence 
and  interest  of  the  crown,  both  in  the  Par- 
liament and  in  the  country  ; because  it  is 
certain,  that  there  is  never  any  post  or 
place  to  be  disposed  of,  for  which  there 
are  not  three  or  four  candidates  at  least ; 
the  crown  can  give  it  but  to  one,  and  by 
giving  it  to  any  one  of  the  lour,  the  other  j 
three  are  disappointed  and  disobliged,  by 
which  the  crown  very  probably  raises  up  # 
three  enemies,  for  the  sake  of  securing  one 
friend,  upon  whom  no  very  great  depen- 
dance  can  perhaps  be  had : for  if  it  be  a 
place  for  life,  the  person  who  got  it  be- 
comes then  independent  upon  the  crown, 
and  may  soon  come  to  be  disobliged,  by 
being  refused  some  second  favour.  This 
every  man  who  hears  me,  must  by  his  own 
experience  be  convinced  of ; and  therefore 
though  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
executive  part  of  our  government  which 
is  lodged  in  the  crown,  to  have  the  disposal 
of  those  posts  and  places,  yet  it  cannot 
from  thence  be  inferred,  that  the  power  of 
the  crown  is  thereby  greatly  increased. 

The  honourable  gentlemen  seemed  to 
insinuate,  that  the  principal  motive  for 
passing  the  Septennial  Bill  now  no  longer  I 
subsisted ; but  in  this  also  I must  beg  I 
leave  to  differ  from  them.  It  is  true,  one  I 
of  the  motives  for  passing  that  Bill  was,  I 
the  great  ferment  which  the  nation  was  | 
then  in  ; but  this  was  not  the  principal  I 
motive,  and  if  it  had  been  so,  that  motive  I 
is  very  far  from  ceasing  to  subsist : does  i 
not  every  gentleman  know  what  a spirit  I 
of  discontent,  nay  I may  say  of  disaffection,  I 

was  artfully  raised  over  tne  whole  nation 
but  last  year?  Aud  can  any  gentleman 
say  that  that  spirit  is  totally  subsided  ? 

Or  can  any  gentlemen  believe  that  there 
was  not  a great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  Jaco- 
bitism  at  the  bottom  of  those  discontents, 
which  were  then  without  any  ground,  en-  i 
deavoured  to  be  raised  ? I am  persuaded, 
that  the  ferment  the  nation  is  now  in,  and 
the  ferment  it  was  in  when  the  Septennial 
Bill  was  passed  into  a law,  proceed  origi-  i 
nally  from  the  same  cause,  therefore  I | 
must  take  the  motive  for  continuing  it,  to  1 
be  now  much  the  same  with  that  which 
was  then  for  enacting  it  ; and  as  the  mo- 
tive is  now  the  same,  I hope  it  will  prevail 
with  this  House  not  to  repeal  a law  from  , 
which  tlie  nation  has  received  so  great 
benefit. 

Sir  Thomas  Robinson  Spoke  as  follows : 

Sir ; I cannot  content  myself  with 
fencyghriPK  to  U>i>  piopau- 
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tion,  but  must  beg  your  indulgence  in 
offering  a few  reasons  which  will  induce 
me  to  be  against  it,  and  to  make  two  or 
three  observations  upon  what  has  fallen 
from  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  have 
introduced  and  spoke  in  favour  of  it.  In 
mv  opinion,  we  should  fix  the  duration  of 
parliament  to  a shorter  or  a longer  period, 
according  as  it  will  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  and  support  and  strengthen  our 
present  constitution ; and  when  that  is  once 
fixed,  the  consideration  whether  the  thing 
be  popular,  or  unpopular,  or  whether  it 
may  be  consonant  to  the  practice  of  our 
ancestors,  ought  not  to  influence  any  gen- 
tleman in  giving  his  vote.  It  has  been  said 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
first,  that  the  renewing  of  the  Triennial 
Bill  will  lessen  the  expences  at  elections. 

I think  nothing  is  more  demonstrable,  than 
that  frequent  elections  will  always  occca- 
sion  frequent  expences,  and  other  irregu- 
larities, too  notorious  not  to  lie  within  the 
compass  of  every  man’s  observation ; and 
that  men’s  minds,  which  never  failed  to  be 
inflamed  in  a contest  between  two  parties, 
will  always  preserve  those  heats  in  view  of 
a quick  return  of  electing : that  these  and 
many  other  inconveniences  can  be  fairly 
charged  on  Triennial  Elections,  is  indis- 
putably true;  and  if  Septennial  Parlia- 
jnents  do  not  entirely  remove  these  evils, 
at  least  they  mitigate  their  influence. 
Gentlemen  have  urged  that  expences  at 
elections  are  voluntary ; this  is  indeed  in 
some  measure  true,  hut  by  this  alteration 
of  the  law,  the  temptation  will  never  be  at 
a great  distance ; tne  opportunity  for  cor- 
ruption, idleness  and  debauchery,  will 
happen  once  in  three  years,  instead  of 
. once  in  seven  ; for  I am  afraid  the  law  we 
have  lately  made,  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  made  the  motion  has  taken 
notice  of,  cannot  yet  have  produced  the 
good  effect  we  expected  from  it.  Re- 
formation of  any  kind  cannot  be  brought 
about  on  a sudden,  especially  in  things  of 
this  nature,  where  the  lower  class  of  the 
People  are  parties  concerned.  Sir,  the 
law  for  Triennial  Parliaments  continued  in 
force  for  22  years.  In  that  time  many  in- 
conveniences were  found  from  it ; it  was 
likewise  found  that  in  many  respects  it 
did  not  answer  the  end  for  whicn  it  was 
made.  I think  it  lies  upon  those  gentle- 
men who  are  advocates  for  this  proposition, 
and  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation  of 
fheir  arguments  in  support  of  it,  to  shew 
U!  what  the  evils  are  which  are  attendent 
upon  Septennial  Parliaments,  and  how 
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they  would  be  removed  by  the  alteration 
proposed.  If  they  had  done  this,  if  any 
sucli  tiling  could  be  done,  the  argument 
would  have  some  weight ; but  to  me  this 
appears  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  on 
the  contrary,  how  many  good  laws  have 
passed  in  favour  of  the  subject,  how  little 
reason  have  the  people  of  England  to  be 
displeased  with  the  actions  of  their  repre- 
sentatives since  the  Septennial  Act  took 
place,  which  is  eighteen  years  ago  ? 
What  has  been  done  within  every  man’s 
memory,  cannot  be  liable  to  any  misrepre- 
sentation. Histories  of  former  parlia- 
ments, or  of  past  times,  may  be  par- 
tially related,  but  our  own  experience 
cannot  deceive  us ; and  I appeal  to  those 
who  now  hear  me,  whether  we  have 
yet  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  Septennial  Parliaments.  And 
besides  there  is  no  mischief  can  be  done 
the  subject  in  a Septennial  Parliament, 
which  may  not  be  done  in  a Triennial ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  short  duration  of 
a Triennial  will  not  allow  sufficient  time  to 
the  completing  many  good  undertakings, 
which  may  be  accomplished  bv  a Septen- 
nial. Mischief  being  of  its  own  nature  of 
quick  growth  and  soon  brought  to  matu- 
rity ; whereas  schemes  for  a general  good 
ripen  by  slow  degrees,  and  require  a 
length  of  time  in  rearing  up  to  perfection. 
Gentlemen  have  brought  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition  from  the  practice 
and  laws  of  our  forefathers,  and  deduce 
the  expediency  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  from 
the  original  formation  of  our  constitution. 
For  my  part,  I do  not  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  our  old  constitution,  and  there- 
fore when  gentlemen  make  use  of  the  ex- 
pression, our  old  constitution,  I must  look 
upon  it  as  'an  indefinite  term,  which  can 
admit  of  no  direct  answer.  But  would 
they  fix  it  to  any  reign  or  number  of 
years,  I could  undertake  to  shew,  that  in 
no  period  of  time  they  shall  fix  on,  since 
the  conquest,  we  ever  had  such  a one  as 
we  should  be  now  willing  to  submit  to, 
and  rest  satisfied  with.  I know  of  no 
settled  constitution  till  the  Revolution; 
it  is  from  that  happy  period  I date  our 
having  any  at  all.  It  may  indeed  be 
agreeable  to  the  antient  laws  of  the  realm, 
that  there  should  be  frequent  parliaments, 
that  is,  that  parliaments  should  be  fre- 
quently hoiden ; but  from  whence  will 
gentlemen  prove,  that  it  has  been  esta- 
blished as  a fundamental  maxim  in  whaf  i| 
called  our  old  constitution,  that  there 
should  be  frequent  elections ; sure  at  least 
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I am,  if  the  nature  of  our  constitution  re- 
quired that  there  should  be  such,  the 
practice  of  our  ancestors  has  not  always 
corrrespondcd  with  it.  It  would  be  a 
tedious  task  to  shew  in  what  manner  par- 
liaments have  been  called  and  holden,  and 
to  trace  out  all- the  variations  of  our  laws, 
or  rather  practice,  in  this  respect,  since 
the  conquest,  200  years  after  which,  I be- 
lieve, there  was  no  such  thing  in  being  as 
a House  of  Commons ; at  least,  if  there 
was  any  such  assembly,  they  met  but  very 
seldom.  But  gentlemen’s  thoughts  will 
prevent  me  in  what  I could  offer  upon  this 
head,  and.  therefore  I shall  not  enter  into 
a detail  of  particulars  with  which  many 
others  may  be  much  better  acquainted : 
only  in  general,  I will  venture  to  say,  that 
from  the  earliest  records  of  time  to  the 
Revolution,  the  crown  made  use  of  their 
prerogative  so  far  with  regard  to  parlia- 
ments, tljat  the  people  never  knew  when 
there  would  be  a new  election,  or  liow 
long  the  power  they  gave  their  representa- 
tives when  elected,  might  be  continued  to 
them/  If  we  look  back  into  our  history, 
we  shall  find  in  some  reigns,  parliaments 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  dissolved  by 
the  crown  before  they  were  suffered  to 
meet  at  all ; in  other  reigns  a very  long  in- 
termission of  parliaments,  and  in  others 
again  a parliament  perhaps  in  being,  but 
for  mgny  years  successively,  not  once  suf- 
ferred  to  sit.  These,  Sir,  were  real  grie- 
vances: and  in  this  reforming  age,  we 
seem  to  be  as  uneasy,  and  as  fond  of  taking 
precautions  against  imaginary  dangers,  as 
ever  ogr  ancestors  were  about  providing 
ngainst  those  that  were  real. 

My  worthy  friend  and  contemporary 
at  the  University,  wlioseconded  the  motion, 
lias  shewn  the  practice  of  several  of  our 
former  kings  in  this  particular,  and  indeed 
has  spoken  in  favour  of  the  motion,  with 
so  much  decency  and  weight,  that  it  re- 
quires one  much  better  skilled  than  I am 
in  our  English  history  and  parliamentary 
proceedings,  to  do  the  same  justice  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question : hut  he  has 
quoted  two  reigns,  which  will,  in  my  opi- 
nion, both  turn  against  the  motion  lie  has 
so  handsomely  supported.  These,  Sir, 
are  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  1,  and  king 
Charles  '2,  but  before  I take  notice  of 
them,  give  me  leave  to  mention  another 
reign,  1 mean  that  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
which  both  the  worthy  gentlemen  have 
very  prudently  avoided  mentioning  upon 
this  occasion,  though  it  be  a reign  that  is 
seldom  ‘ forgot, 


carpet,  when  a comparison  is  to  be  made, 
in'  order  to  depreciate  the  actions  and 
measures  of  the  present  times:  In  the 
long  reign  of  that  queen,- a reign  which 
lasted  44  years,  there  were  in  all  but  ten 
parliaments  chosen  -,  in  these  ten  parlia- 
ments there  were  but  13t  sessions,  and  ex- 
cept the  last,  never  any  of  these  sessions 
continued  many  weeks  together.  Besides, 
Sir,  however  glorious  the  reign  of  that 
princess  mayhem  other  respects;  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  in  many  instances  she  used 
her  parliaments  in  such  a manner,  as  I 
hope  we  shall  never  see  parliaments  treated 
for  the  future. 

As  for  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the 
First,  I .little  expected,  Sir,  that  reign 
would  have  been  introduced  in  this  debate, 
especially  by  those  who  are  advocates  for 
this  question  : for  surely  that  reign  ought 
to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  by  those  who 
would  plead  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  are  for  lessening  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown;  because  in  no  preceding  reign  was 
the  last  ever  carried  higher,  or  the  other 
in  greater  danger  of  being  utterly  sub- 
verted and  destroyed.  Were  it  necessary  , 
for  the  point  I am  contending  for,  I would 
undertake  to  prove,  that  as  long  as  he  liad 
any  power,  he  was  daily  attempting,  by  his 
prerogative,  to  have  made  parliaments  use- 
less: and  therefore  I shall  easily  agree 
with  the  honourable  gentleman,  that  he 
neglected  callingfrequentnew  parliaments. 
But  give  me  leave  farther  to  observe,  that 
during  that  king’s  reign,  no  parliament  was 
called,  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  in 
being;  no!  not  for  12  years  together;, 
during  which  time,  history  does  not  give 
the  most  favourable  account  of  him,  with 
respect  to  his  several  attempts  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects,  widen  the  honour-, 
able  gentleman  has  put  a very  handsome 
gloss  upon,  by  saying,  that  these  attempts 
were  madeby  advice  of  sycophants : Who- 
ever the  authors  were,  Sir,  the  facts  are 
| true;  and  the  consequences,  had  they  not 
j been  prevented,  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  rights  of  the  people.  When  I have 
[ said  this,  I would  not  have  it  understood, 
as  if  I approved  of  the  steps  afterwards 
taken,  by  which  that  prince  was  brought 
to  his  tragical  and  untimely’  end ; but  as 
his  fate  ought  to  be  a warning  to  all  future 
princes,  not  to  make  any  incroachments 
upon  the  liberties  or  privileges  of  the  sub- 
ject, so  it  ought  to  be  a warning  to  all 
those  who  are  true  lovers  of  our  constitu- 
tion to  be  extremely  cautious  of  intro- 
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snry  amendments.  And  this,  Sir,  I take  to 
bu  a lesson  much  more  proper  for  the  pre- 
sent question,  than  that  which  my  honour- 
able friend  has  been  pleased  to  recommend 
to  us  from  thefate  of  that  prince ; since  the 

Suestion  is  not  now  about  complimenting 
ie  crown  with  any  new  or  extravagant 
powers,  nor  about  denying  the  people 
those  rights,  which  they  are  entitled  to  by 
law.  1 was  surprised.  Sir,  to  hear  the 
Long  Parliament  of  king  Charles2,  which 
continued  17-  years,  so  much  as  mentioned 
by  those  who  are  for  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  parliaments ; for,  in  my  opinion, 
the  conduct  of  that  parliament,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  shews,  that  the  long  duration  of 
a parliament  does  not  necessarily  make 
it  entirely  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
rince.  Though  that  parliament  has  since 
een  treated  with  great  indignity,  though 
I will  not  now  take  upon  me  to  determine 
whether  it  deserved  the  usage  it  has  met 
with  from  some  people;  yet  I think  I may 
say,  that  a majority  of  the  members 
thefeof,  especially  towards  the  end  of  it, 
were  steady  in  the  support  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people ; and  had  not  they  made  a 
noble  stand  against  the  attempts  of  the 
crown  in  those  days,  we  should  not  now 
have  been  debating"  this  point. ' Thus,  Sir, 
the  instance  of  this  parliament,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  I say,  proves  that  the  parlia- 
ment, which  sat  the  longest  ever  any  did 
in  England,  could  not  be  influenced  by 
the  crown  to  come  into  measures  incon- 
sistent with  the  liberties  of  the  people: 
And  if  gentlemen  will  but  recollect  the 
annals  of  that  parliament  they  will  find, 
that  it  was  more  subservient  to  the  court, 
the  first,  second  and  third  years,  than  it 
.was  the  sixth  or  seventh ; and  it  was  less 
*q  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  than  it  was  the 
ninth  or  tenth:  And  I agree  with  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  that  the  further  it  re- 
moved from  its  original,  the  better  title 
the  members  acquired  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  veteran  troops,  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  compare  them  to  ; but  this  title 
they  merited  for  a reason  very  different 
from  what  he  lias  assigned ; It  was  not  be- 
cause they  knew  no  other  command  but 
bom  the  person  who  gave  them  their  pay, 
hut  it  was  because  they  became  every  day 
more  and  more  observant  of  their  duty, 
more  watchful  over  the  liberties  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  less  tractable  to  the 
measures  of-  the  court ; insomuch  that  at 
last>  hy  their  persevering  in  an  honest  op- 
position to  those  measures,  they  forced  ; 
l*,eir  own  dissolution.  And  this  always  | 


has  been,  and  always  must  be  the  case,  as 
to  all  bodies  of  the  same  men,  when  long 
kept  together,  and  attempted  to  be  se- 
duced by  bribery  and  corruption;  for  few 
men  are  so  entirely  abandoned  to  shame, 
but  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  ac- 
tuated by  the  love  of  virtue  and  public 
good,  which  will  at  last  make  them  stub- 
bornly resist  the  profligate  court  against 
the  liberties  of  their  country:  And  this 
was  certainly  the  case  as  to  that  parlia- 
ment, otherwise'"  king  Charles  would  not 
have  so  easily  parted  with  a parliament  he 
had  been  so  long  and  with  so  much  ex- 
pence endeavouring  to  form  to  his  own 
arbitrary  views.  Therefore,  Sir,  if  any 
argument  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  long 
parliament,  it  may  certainly  be  made  use 
of  as  the  strongest  reason,  why  a septen- 
nial parliament  should  be  preferred  to  a 
triennial. 

As  a farther  proof.  Sir,  that  the  balance 
of  power  is  demonstrably  more  in  favour 
of  the  people  in  a parliament  that  hath  its 
duration  for  seven  years,  than  in  one  cho- 
sen every  third  year ; and  that  the  crown 
will  always  have  less  influence  in  a septen- 
nial than  a triennial  parliament:  Ictus 
but  recollect  what  has  happened  ever  since 
the  septennial  law  took  place.  As  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  has 
already  observed,  does,  not  experience 
shew  us  that  every  session  will  increase  an 
opposing  party  ? has  it  not  been  hitherto 
always  found,  that  the  party  against  the 
court  has  in  every  fifth  or  sixth  session 
been  more  in  number  than  it  was  the 
second  or  third  ? and  as  no  step  has  been 
made  to  increase  either  the  prerogative  or 
power  of  the  crown  ever  since  septennial 
parliaments  have  had  a being,  why  should 
we  go  about  to  make  an  alteration  in  that 
part  of  our  constitution,  from  which  we 
have  never  yet  felt  the  least  inconvenience  ? 
might  not  therefore  a desire  to  revert  back 
to  the  practice  of  our  ancestors  in  this  par- 
ticular, be  compared  to  a man  in  his  full 
growth  and  strength  desiring  to  return  back 
to  his  childhood ! It  has  indeed  been  insinu- 
ated by  both  the  honourable  gentlemen, 
who  have  spoke  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  that  undue  influence  has  been 
attempted  in  elections  ; that  money  has 
been  sent  down  from  the  treasury  to  gain 
returns  from  boroughs  in  the  country  ; by 
which  the  elections  have  been  rendered  so 
expensive  to  the  country  gentlemen,  that 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  can,  from 
their  private  fortunes,  support  such  ex- 
pence, or  withstand  such  influence : and 
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this  is  indeed  the  principal  argument  I 
have  heard  made  use  of  in  support  of  this 
question.  Though  I am  no  ways  privy  to, 
nor  do  I believe  that  any  such  practices 
have  been  lately  attempted ; yet  upon  this 
occasion,  Sir,  I will  lor  argument’s  sake 
suppose  it  to  be  true;  I will  suppose  that  the 
court  does  intermeddle  in  elections,  and 
that  sums  of  money  have  been  sent  into  the 
country  for  that  purpose;  but  how  this 
comes  to  be  owing  to  septennial  parlia- 
ments, 1 cannot  comprehend ; would  it  not 
be  as  much  in  the  power  of  the  court  to 
meddle  in  the  elections  for  a triennial,  as 
in  those  for  a septennial  parliament  ? and 
if  a country  gentleman  can  scarce  bear  up 
against  these  practices  when  he  has  six 
years  respite  to  recover  the  expences  and 
trouble  he  may  have  been  put  to  by 
such  attempts  on  his  borough ; for  God’s 
sake  how  will  it  stand  with  him  when  the 
battle  is  to  be  fought  every  three  years  i 
Surely  he  will  be  then  much  less  able  to 
bear  such  expences,  or  to  withstand  such 
influence ; and,  therefore,  if  the  court  ever 
has  endeavoured,  or  if  it  ever  should 
endeavour,  to  influence  elections  by  the 
force  of  money,  that  influence  would  be 
much  more  dangerous  in  triennial  than  in 
septennial  elections.  From  whence  I must 
be  of  opinion,  if  this  question  should  suc- 
ceed, it  might  in  time  more  effectually 
establish  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown, 
and  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
than  any  other  method  that  could  be 
thought  of.  The  worthy  gentleman  who 
made  the  motion  has  told  us,  that  an  an- 
nuity for  seven  years,  is  more  valuable 
tlian  an  annuity  for  three,  and  from  thence 
he  seemed  to  infer,  that  a septennial  par- 
liament must  be  more  expensive  than  a 
triennial,  in  the  same  proportion  as  an 
annuity  for  seven  years  deserves  a better 
consideration  than  an  annuity  for  three : 
but  he  does  not  consider  that  a parliament 
for  seven  years  is  above  twice  the  dura- 
tion of  one  for  three ; so  that  if  triennial 
parliaments  were  to  coriie  in  the  place 
of  septennial,  a man  must  be  thrice  cho- 
sen before  he  can  continue  so  long  in  this 
House,  as  he  would  do  were  he  to  be 
chosen  for  seven  years  at  once ; and  it  is 
certain  that  the  expences  or  the  purchase 
(if  with  liim  we  propose  such  purchases) 
of  three  or  even  of  two  elections  for  trien- 
nial parliaments,  will  always  amount  to 
more  tlian  the  expences  or  the  purchase  of 
one  election  for  a septennial. 

If  then  the  expensiveness  of  elections 
be  one 
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nial  parliaments,  it  is  certain,  the  changing 
of  them  into  triennial,  will  be  so  tar  from 
removing  that  evil,  that  it  will  necessarily 
increase  it.  And  I believe  some  gentle- 
men will,  in  another  particular,  find  their 
expectations  as  little  answered  by  the  pre- 
sent motion:  I mean  that  they  will  not 
find  it  so  popular  a motion  among  the 
generality  of  electors,  as  some  of  them 
may  imagine.  It  may  indeed  please  those 
of  the  populace  who  have  no  votes,  who 
are  fond  of  noise  and  bustle,  and  who 
would  be  glad  of  any  change  by  which 
they  might  have  a more  frequent  chance 
to  get  drunk  and  be  idle.  It  may  also 
be  agreeable  to  the  lower  and  meaner 
sort  of  our  electors,  who  have  heretofore 
perhaps  too  often  made  their  market 
upon  such  occasions ; but  to  the  honest 
shopkeeper,  and  the  quiet  and  fair  trader, 
who  have  no  other  views  but  to  gain  a 
comfortable  subsistence,-  by  carrying  on 
their  respective  trades,  and  to  the  better 
kind  of  our  freeholders,  and  to  the  gentry 
in  general ; to  all  those  sorts  of  men,  in  I 
short,  whose  inclinations  we  ought  to  have  I 
the  chief  regard  to,  the  proposing  of  this  1 
bill  will  be  found,  I believe,  not  to  be  a I 
very  proper  way  of  paying  court.  The  I 
worthy  gentlemen,  Sir,  who  have  spoke  I 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  make  I 
a very  partial  use  of  our  antient  consti-  I 
tution,  when  they  plead  for  a shorter  dura-  I 
tion  of  parliaments ; because  in  former  I 
times,  instances  may.be  found  of  frequent  I 
elections ; but  forget  at  the  same  time  to  I 
remind  us  of  the  different  situation  of  our  I 
affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Must  I 
not  proper  allowances  be  made  for  the  I 
several  changes  which  have  since  happened  J 
in  our  constitution,  and  the  different  rela-  I 
tions  we  now  bear,  to  foreign  nations ! For  I 
without  a parity  of  circumstances,  gentle-  I 
men  cannot  reasonably  expect  an  equality  I 
of  consequences.  Formerly  parliaments  I 
sate  but  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days,  and- 1 
dispatched  all  .the  business  they  had  before  I 
them  in  that  time ; we  now  sit  four  or  live  I 
months,  and  find  sufficient  employment  r I 
the  reason  of  this  difference  is  obvious I 
our  government  lias  since  gone  through  so  j 
many  changes,  and  the  riches  and  com-'  I 
merce  of  this  nation  have  so  much  in-  S 
creased,  that  this  House  is  now  engaged- 1 
in  a much  larger  circle  of  business;  and- 1 
at  the  same  tin>e  hath  asserted  a right  I 
to  several  powers  in  the  state,  which  J 
till  within  these  100  years,  the  crown  has  » 
often  contested.  May  not  gentlemen  as  I 
; parliaments  i* 
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former  times  have  sate  but  20  days,  that 
we  ought  now  to  follow  their  practice  in 
this  particular,  as  to  plead  for  a shorter 
duration  of  parliaments,  because  there 
may  be  found  instances  of  annual  elec- 
tions in  remote  ages  ? Would  gentlemen, 
Sir,  who  speak  so  favourably  of  antient 
times,  have  our  parliaments  brought  again 
to  be  entirely  upon  the  same  foot  they 
were  formerly  ? Surely,  No  ! As  the  law 
now  stands,  the  crown  cannot  possibly 
prolong  a parliament,  beyond  seven  years  ; 
and  as  the  affairs  of  the  public  are  now 
disposed,  it  must  necessarily  meet  every 
year.  Formerly  the  crown  could  keep  a 
parliament  in  being  without  any  limitation 
of  time  for  their  dissolution,  and,  as  I 
have  said  before,  did  sometimes  prevent 
them,  though  elected,  from  ever  meeting ; 
nay,  at  other  times,  there  has  been  for 
many  years  together  a total  intermission  of 
parliaments.  I therefore  really  think,  no 
one  can  make  the  least  comparison  on 
this  head  ; at  least  I suppose  the  worthy 
gentlemen  would  not  be  willing  to  return 
to  the  practice  of  preceding  times  in  these 
particulars.  In  short,  Sir,  I think  the  Sep- 
tennial act  as  well  adapted  to  our  present 
constitution,  as  well  calculated  to  answer 
the  purposes  and  secure  the  freedom  of  par- 
liaments, as  any  regulation  that  can  be 
made  ; and  I do  not  know  any  one  par- 
ticular instance  in  which  our  liberty  and 
constitution  have  been  more  strengthened 
and  improved  since  the  revolution,  than 
by  those  laws  which  have  been  mode  rela- 
tive to  the  chusing,  sitting,  and  duration 
of  parliaments. 

Before  I leave  this  subject,  I must  take 
this  opportunity  to  return  my  thanks  to  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  called  for  the 
reading  of-the  Septennial  Act,  because  the 
preamble  puts  me  in  mind  of  our  being  in- 
debted to  that  law  for  the  prevention  of  a 
second  rebellion  : I am  convinced,  that  it 
was  to  that  seasonable  alteration  we  then 
owed  the  preservation  of  our  tranquillity, 
and  perhaps  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us ; 
for  the  minds  of  the  people  were  at  that 
time  so  exasperated  and  inflamed,  the 
spirit  of  Jacobitism  was  got  to  such  a height 
m the  nation,  that  had  an  election  come 
on,  after  the  first  parliament  of  the  late 
king  ought  to  have  expired  by  the  Trien- 
nial Act,  it  is  not  ham  to  say  what  fatal 
consequences  might  have  ensued.  But  I 
neither  mention 'this  as  thinking  it  entire- 
ly our  present  situation,  or  to  draw  an  ar- 
gument from  thence,  in  support  of  wliat 
1 am  contending  for ; however  I must  say, 
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that  the  recollecting  how  much  we  owe 
to  the  Septennial  act,  makes  me  the  more 
unwilling  to  part  with  it.  It  is  like  friend- 
ship in  private  life,  where  we  have  once 
established  a thorough  good  opinion  of  a 
man,  and  have  received  great  favours  from 
him,  it  is  with  difficulty,  it  is  with  great 
concern,  we  are  prevailed  on  to  give  credif 
to  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  his  disad- 
vantage. Many  instances  might  be 
brought,  Sir,  to  shew  the  inconveniences 
that  would  attend  the. success  of  the  bill 
now  proposed  to  us  ; but  as  I have  already 
taken  up  much  more  of  your  time  th'an  I at 
first  intended,  I shall  only  mention  one, 
which  is,  the  great  hindrance  it  might 
be  in  the  dispatch  of  our  foreign  negotia- 
tions. As  we  have  been  within  doors, 
often  told  of  reports  without  doors,  I must, 
take  the  liberty  to  mention  one  which  we 
have  heard  both  within  and  without.  Have 
we  not  often  heard  without  doors,  have 
not  we  been  told  in  a former  debate  in 
this  House,  that  several  letters  have  been 
lately  sent  to  foreign  courts,  in  order' to 
discourage  them  from  treating  with  us  at 
this  critical  juncture,  by  assuring  them  that 
the  next  ensuing  parliament  will  be  of  a 
complexion  very  different  from  this.  I 
cannot  in  the  least  suppose  that  such  let- 
ters were  either  written  or  concerted  by 
any  one  within  these  walls  ; but  I must 
presume  the  authors  are  by  this  time  con- 
vinced of  their  error,  since  I find  so  much 
pains  has  lately  been  taken,  and  so 
much  rhetoric  employed,  both  in  weekly 
and  other  papers,  to  persuade  us  of  the  in- 
convenience of  the  Septennial  Act,  and 
the  necessity  for  repealing  it ; from  whence 
1 conclude,  that  those  gentlemen  who 
were  the  authors  of  such  letters,  begin  now 
to  see  that  they  will  be  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  ; and  in  order  to  make 
amends  for  this  disappointment,  they  are 
for  repealing  the  Septennial  Act,  t hat  they 
may  have  a fresh  opportunity  of  taking 
another  trial  four  years  hence.  But  be 
this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  what  I have  just 
mentioned  may  be  practised,  and  will  al- 
ways be  an  inconvenience  and  a hindrance 
in  the  carrying  on  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
towards  the  end  of  a Septennial  Parlia- 
ment: and  shall  we  by  a new  law  give  an 
opportunity  and  a temptation  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  government,  to  repeat  those 
and  snch  like  practices  and  suggestions,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  the  nation,  at  the 
end  of  every  three  years. 

Before  I conclude.  Sir,  I cannot  help 
observing,  that  during  the  seven  years  i 
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have  sat  in  parliament  I have  heard  many 
questions  introduced  into  this  House  which 
have  very  much  surprized  me.  Among 
others  I have  heard  a proposition  made, 
which,  os  it  appeared  to  me,  would  have 
made  the  army  useless  upon  any  emer- 
gency, when  we  might  have  had  the  great- 
est occasion  for  their  service.  I have 
heard  another  motion  for  making  a perpe- 
tual law  to  regulate  an  annual  constitution, 
which  would  indeed  have  had  a quite  dif- 
ferent effect  from  the  former ; for  in  pro- 
cess'^ time  this  last  question,  had  it  suc- 
ceeded, might  lutve  made  thearmy  our  so- 
vereign, and  King,  Lords  and  Commons 
insignificant ; and  the  proposition  now  be- 
fore us,  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  ] 
weaken  our  greatest  security ; I mean  the 
landed  interest  of  the  kingdom,  by  giving  | 
them  frequent  and  unnecessary  tempta-  , 
lions  to  extraordinary  expences,  and  might  | 
farther  introduce  new  calamities  and  con-  I 
fusions  into  this  nation.  What  oilier 
ucstion  can  follow  to  keep  rank  with  those 
cannot  divine ; but  the  spirit  of  reforina-  ; 
tiou  seems  to  he  now  so  very  much  the 
fashion,  I do  not  doubt  but  fertile  imagi-  [ 
nations  will  always  find,  and  will  never  be 
at  a loss  for,  popular  topics  to  introduce. 

No  state.  Sir,  was  ever  so  exactly 
framed  in  all  its  parts,  as  not  to  make  new 
laws  sometimes  necessary  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  time  and  corruption  may  bring 
upon  it ; and  for  this  reason  every  state  is 
invested  with  a power  of  altering  or  re- 
pealing old  laws,  and  substituting  new  in 
their  stead,  where  those  existing  are  found 
to  be  deficient:  in  this  I shall  agree  with 
the  honourable  gentlemen ; but  give  me 
leave  farther  to  observe,  that  this  power 
may  be  made  use  of  to  the  overthrow  as 
well  as  the  support  of  the  constitution : 
and  therefore  when  we  proceed  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  part  of  the  legislative  power, 
especially  in  tilings  which  relate  to  the  very 
fundamentals  of  our  constitution,  the  wor- 
thy gentlemen  will,  I hope,  agree  with  me 
that  we  ought  to  use  it  with  the  greatest 
prudence  and  caution. 

At  present,  Sir,  I think  our  constitution 
is  so  well  regulated  in  all  its  parts,  the  scales 
are  so  justly  poised,  as  not  to  want  any 
new  modelling,  nor  any  additional  weight 
to  be  thrown  into  the  other  scale  : we  must 
be  all  so  sensible  of  the  happiness  we  en- 
joy under  our  constitution,  as  now  esta- 
blished, that  our  chief  concern  and  study 
ought  to  be  how  to  preserve  it  in  the  happy 
situation  it  is  now  in;  and  if  we  can  trans- 
mit it  to  om^Oiteri^ mjhe  saaj^ .lustre 


and  perfection  we  now  clearly  perceive  it 
to  be  in,  our  saccessors  will  liave  no  just 
reason  to  accuse  the  present  generation 
of  having  made  an  ill  use  of  that  great 
trust  which  is  reposed  in  every  man 
who  has  a voice  m this  place.  All 
changes,  though  never  so  well  intended,  ' 
are  hazardous ; but  as  the  change  now 
proposed  appears  to  me,  I think  ii  would  I 
certainly  have  quite  a different  eflect  Horn  I 
what  those  worthy  gentlemen  expect  who 
are  the  advocates  for  it : lam  persuaded,  I 
that  instead  of  amending  or  improving,  it  | 
would  weaken  the  constitution;  and  there-  I 
fore,  I think  it  a duty  I owe  to  my  country  I 
to  give  my  dissent  to  it,  in  this  public  I 
manner. 

Lord  Noel  Somerset*  stood  up  and 
spoke  thus : 

Sir  ; Though  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  made  this  motion,  mid  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  seconded  it,  have  supported  I 
it  in  so  strong  and  handsome  a manner,  I 
that  an  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to  what  I 
they  have  said,  may  be  looked  on  as  pre-  I 
sumption  ; yet  I cannot  help  declaring  my  I 
approbation  of  the  motion  in  the  best  and  I 
most  public  manner  lam  able. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  read  I 
you  a long  extract  out  of  master  Prynne,  I 
seemed  rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  divert  I 
than  instruct  the  House ; and  though  I I 
could  not  join  with  gentlemen  in  their  a 
mirth  upon  so  serious  a debate,  yet  I must  | 
own  I cannot  conceive  to  what  purpose  i 
that  long  extract  was  read  to  us  upon  the  ? 
present  occasion:  nor  can  I see  what  the  ■ 
question  now  before  us  has  to  do  with  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  either  as  now 
enjoyed,  or  as  claimed  in  any  time  past. 
Because  gentlemen  have  mentioned  our  i 
old  constitution,  and  have  taken  notice  of  • 
a particular  regulation  witli  respect  to  the  i 
holding  of  parliaments,  which  was  then  in  ■' 
force,  and  which  they  desire  to  be  re-es-  ] 
tablished;  is  it  from  thence  to  be  inferred  (j 
that  they  desire  to  restore,  in  all  its  parts,  j 
our  ancient  constitution,  as  it  stood  at  any 
period  of  time?  No,  when  we  talk  of  our 
old  constitution,  with  regard  to  any  amend-  ■ 
ment  or  alteration  now  proposed,  we  are 
to  pick  out  those  customs,  which  appear 
to  be  good,  and  which  ought  to  be  re- 
stored ; and  we  are  to  reject  those  which 
appear  to  have  been  bad. 

The  question  now  before  us,  is  not 
whether  our  constitution  be  now  in  the 
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general  better  regulated  than  it  ever  was 
at  any  former  period:  the  question  now 
before  us  is  particular ; it  is,  \\  hether  our 
constitution,  with  respect  to  the  holding 
of  Parliaments,  was  ever  under  a better  re- 
gulation than  it  is  at  present : And  that 
it  was  so,  seems  to  me  to  be  demonstrable 
from  the  very  nature  and  design  of  par- 
liaments; for  tiiis  House  is  properly  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  they  are  to 
represent  the  grievances  of  the  people  to 
their  sovereign ; and  the  people  are  al- 
ways to  choose  proper  representatives  for 
that  purpose:  that  choice  ought  therefore 
to  be  annual,  because  the  person  that  may 
be  a proper  representative  one  year,  may 
before  the  next,  or  at  least  very  soon  after 
be  concerned  in  making  the  people  suffer 
those  very  grievances  which  they  want  to 
complain  of;  and  surely  such  person 
would  not  be  then  a proper  representative 
of  the  people. 

This  was  our  old  constitution,  with  re- 
spect to  the  holding  of  parliaments ; they 
were,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  been,  not 
only  annually  held,  but  annually  chosen. 
It  is  well  known  that  prorogations  are  but 
of  a late  date ; they  were  first  introduced 
to  favour  the  arbitrary  views  of  some  of 
our  ambitious  kings;  and  as  they  owed 
their  origin  to  such  a corrupt  fountain,  I 
am  persuaded  we  never  can  expect  any 
good  from  them.  However,  the  question 
now  before  us  does  not  go  far,  nor  are  we 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  remote  ages 
for  a precedent  for  what  is  now  proposed. 
When  we  now  talk  of  our  old  constitution, 
we  are  to  consider  it  as  it  was  settled  and 
reformed  at  the  Revolution,  and  at  that 
time,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  pa- 
trons of  liberty  did  not  think  their  work 
was  complete,  without  having  the  point 
fully  and  clearly  settled  ; and  therefore 
they  Wcre  never  at  rest,  till  they  had  ob- 
tained that  very  law  which  is  now  desired 
to  be  restored : for  this  reason  I cannot 
but  think  that  gentlemen  have  given  them- 
selves a very  unnecessary  trouble  in  ex- 
plaining to  us  so  particularly  the  history  of 
former  reigns,  or  the  complaints  against 
former  kings ; for  the  not  holding  any  par- 
liament at  all,  or  the  continuing  the  same 
parliament  for  a great  number  of  years  is 
m effect  the  same ; in  the  last  case,  as  well 
as  the  first,  the  people  have  no  opportu- 
mty  of  having  their  grievances  either  re- 
presented or  redressed,  because  after  a 
number  of  years  the  members  may  either 
become  unacquainted  with,  and  regardless 
°*  the  grievances  of  the  people,  or  they 
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may  themselves  h .ve  so  great  a hand  in 
those  grievances,  that  1'oMl  ;ir  own  selfish 
ends  they  will  prevent  their  being  re- 
dressed. 

It  has.  been  said,  that  the  restoring  of 
tins  law  would  create  great  heats,  and  raise 
dangerous  contentions  in  the  nation.  If 
it  were  a new  law,  a lav.-  which  we  had 
never  any  experience  of,  this  argument 
might  have  some  weight;  but  the  direct 
contrary  of  this  is  known  to  be  true  from 
the  experience  we  had  of  it,  while  iyvas 
allowed  to  continue  in  force.  Besides, 
this  is  one  of  those  arguments  that  prove 
too  much  ; for  it  is  as  good  on  argument 
for  us  to  continue  ourselves  for  seven  years 
longer,  or  indeed  for  a perpetual  parlia- 
ment, as  it  is  for  a septennial ; and  it  is  an 
argument  that  has  in  all  countries  been 
made  use  of  for  subverting  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  In  all  free  countries  there 
must  now  and  then  happen  some  little 
feuds  and  divisions  among  the  people, 
which  ambitious  wicked  men  have  used 
all  their  cunning  and  all  their  eloquence  to 
set  in  the  most  terrible  light,  and  under 
the  pretence  of  preventing  those  feuds  and 
divisions,  have  in  most  countries  prevailed 
upon  the  people  to  give  up,  or  at  least  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  robbed  of  those 
privileges  which  were  their  only  defence 
against  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power. 

Another  objection  against  this  motion 
is,  that  a septennial  parliament  is  neces- 
sary for  establishing  and  confirming  our 
credit  abroad.  If  this  be  yet  to  do,  if  our 
credit  abroad  remains  yet  to  be  either  esta- 
blished or  confirmed,  I will  say  that  we' 
have  lately  spent  many  millions,  and  have 
made  many  treaties  to  very  little  purpose.- 
Is  not  this  likewise  an  argument  for  settling 
the  duration  of  our  parliaments  at  a much 
longer  term  ? for  if  our  credit  abroad  were 
any  way  strengthened  by  a parliament  to 
continue  for  seven  years,  would  it  not  be 
much  more  so  by  a parliament  to  continue 
for  seven  times  seven  ? but  this  is  not  the 
case  ; our  foreign  neighbours  judge  better 
of  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  this 
nation,  than  some  of  ourselves  seem  to 
do ; our  credit  among  them  depends  on 
their  believing  that  there  is  an  union  and 
mutual  confidence  between  the  king  and 
his  people ; and  is  there  any  thing  can 
tend  more  towards  lessening  their  belief  in 
this  respect,  than  their  hearing  that  the 
king  does  not  incline  to  trust  his  people 
with  a frequent  choice  of  their  own  repre- 
sentatives? Will  not  every  man  from 
thence  conclude,  that  either  the  people 
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are  disaffected,  or  that  the  government  is 
pursuing  such  measures  as  tiiey  think  may 
not  be  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  the 
people  ? And  I believe  it  will  be  allowed 
that  such  a notion  would  not  contribute 
much  towards  establishing  or  confirming 
our  credit  abroad.  While  no  measures 
are  pursued  but  such  as  are  for  the  honour 
and  interest  of  the  nation,  it  is  certain  that 
a parliament  sent  here  by  the  free  choice 
of  the  people  for  three  years,  or  even  but 
for  one,  would  be  as  ready  to  confirm 
thoS  measures  as  a parliament  sent  here 
for  seven  years.  But  if  ever  it  should 
hereafter  happen,  that  measures,  even  de- 
structive to  the  nation,  should  be  pursued, 
only  to  save  and  support  a falling  minister, 
or  by  wav  of  .temporary  expedient  only,  to 
put  off  the  evil  day  during  liis  time;  he 
might  indeed  have  a better  chance  to  get 
such  measures  confirmed  and  approved  of 
by  the  members  of a septennial  parliament, 
who  had  such  a long  term  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  servile  compliance,  than  he 
could  have  to  get  such  measures  confirmed 
or  approved  of  by  the  members  of  an  an- 
nual or  triennial  parliament,  who  must 
soon  return  to  the  people  for  their  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  of  what  they  had 
done : and  a parliamentary  acquittal  would 
be  of  much  more  consequence  in  the  first 
case  than  in  the  last ; for  if  an  annual  or 
triennial  parliament  should  be  servile 
enough  to  approve  of  measures  contrary  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  nation,  the  people 
would  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
themselves  justice  in  a new  parliament; 
but  if  the  people  were  to  have  no  such 
opportunity  for  seven  years,  it  might 
then  be  out  of  their  power. 

It  has  been  said,  that  frequent  new  par- 
liamentswouldproduce  frequent  changes  in 
our  administration,  so  that  we  never  could 
steadily  pursue  any  measure  foreign  or 
domestic.  As  to  changes  in  our  admi- 
nistration, if  triennial  or  annual  Parlia- 
ments should  produce  triennial  or  annual 
ministers,  it  would  give  me  no  great  con- 
cern, and  I dare  say,  the  nation  very  little 
uneasiness.  But  how  this  should  make  us 
unsteady  or  unsettled  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
public  measures,  foreign  or  domestic,  I 
cannot,  indeed,  conceive  ; for  if  the  mea- 
sures were  apparently  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  the  new  ministers  would,  doubtless, 
for  their  own  honour  and  safety,  pursue 
them  as  steadily  as  the  old  could  have 
done  ; and  if  the  old  had  entered  on  mea- 
sures inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the 
nation,  jjpg 


would  be  lucky  for  us  : so  that,  if  nothing 
else  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  motion, 
this  very  argument  would  lie  sufficient  with 
me  to  give  my  vote  for  it. 

The  Honourable  John  Cornwallis  spoke 
next  against  the  motion : 

Sir ; I have  indeed  heard  some  mention 
made  without  doors  of  t he  proposition  now 
under  our  consideration  ; but  I never  ex- 
pected to  have  heard  it  moved  in  thia 
House,  especially  at  a time  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe  ought  to  prevent  our 
attempting  any  tiling  that  may  in  the  least 
tend  towards  weakening  our  constitution; 
or  unsettling  the  measures  of  his  Majesty’s 
government.  As  for  my  own  part.  Sir, 
the  question  can  no  ways  affect  me  : let  it 
be  agreed  to,  or,  let  it  be  rejected,  as  to 
my  particular  circumstances  they  will  re- 
main the  same ; but  as  we  are  not  to  re- 
gard our  private  or  particular  interest,  but 
that  of  the  whole  community,  in  every 
question  that  arises  in  this  House ; I there- 
fore think  I am  obliged  not  only  to  give 
my  vote  against  this  question,  but  to  give 
ray  reason,  at  least  the  principal  reason 
which  induces  me  to  be  against  it : and  it 
is  this,  That,  in  my  opinion,  the  motion 
seems  calculated  for  no  other  end  but  to 
continue  that  ferment  and  that  spirit  of 
division  and  disaffection  which  was  so  art- 
fully raised  in  the  nation,  upon  a late  me- 
morable occasion,  and  which  has  already 
almost  subsided,  and  must  entirely  sub- 
side, as  soon  as  the  people  shall  have  come 
to  their  senses,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge 
coolly  and  impartially  about  that  affair. 
But  this  they  could  never  come  to  do,  if 
the  present  motion  should  succeed  ; the 
nation  would  be  kept  always  in  a ferment, 
the  divisions  about  one  election  would  no 
sooner  be -over,  than  those  about  another 
would  begin,  and  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  every  year  screwed  up  by 
some  new  art,  in  order  to  support  or  ren- 
der successful  the  ambitious  views  of  some 
private  men.  This  would  of  course  very 
much  weaken  his  Majesty’s  government, 
and  diminish  his  influence  in  all  foreign 
negotiations;  for  which  reason  I shall  most 
heartily  give  my  vote  against  the  motion 
now  made  to  us. 

Colonel  Bladen  rose  up,  and  said : 

Sir;  I cannot  give  my  assent  to  the 
question  now  in  your  hand.  The  repeal 
of  the  Septennial  law  is  a motion  I cannot 
in  my  conscience  agree  to  ; for  though 
$>ne([  of  ^he  rpotiy^  for^en^tipg  that  law 
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(joes  not  at  present  exist  in  such  an  appa- 
rent manner,  as  it  did  at  the  time  it  was 
enacted,  yet  it  cannot  be  said,  that  even 
that  motive  has  now  eptireiy  ceased ; I 
wish  with  all  ray  heart  it  could  be  justly 
said,  that  there  i9  not  now  a Jacobite  or 
disaffected  person  in  the  nation  ; but  1 am 
afraid  no  such  thing  can  be  justly  said  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  therefore  even 
that  motive,  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
men, who  have  spoke  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  have  said  to  be  the  only 
motive  for  enacting  this  law,  has  not  yet 
entirely  ceased  : but.  Sir,  this  was  not  the 
sole  and  only  motive  for  enacting  that 
law  ; if  gentlemen  had  given  attention  to 
the  preamble  of  that  law,  they  would  have 
found  many  other  reasons  mentioned  for 
enacting  it,  which  are  now  as  strong  for 
continuing  it  as  they  were  then  for  en- 
acting it. 

It  has  been  said,  Sir,  that  this  law  has 
been  attended  with  several  inconveniences, 
which  I cannot  say  I was  ever  sensible  of ; 
and  ! think  they  have  not  yet  been  made 
sufficiently  appear  by  any  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  spoke  in  this  debate ; 
but?  granting  that  there  were  any  such,  is 
this  a time  to  repeal  a law  which  has 
been  productive  of  so  much  good,  and 
which  so  much  strengthens  his  Majesty’s 

Cernment,  only  because  it  has  been 
id  to  be  attended  with  a few  trifling 
inconveniencies  ? I cannot  think  that  the 
gentlemen  who  talk  at  this  rate  are  so  ig- 
norant of  human  affairs,  as  they  now  pre- 
tend to  be;  they  must  certainly  know, 
that  all  human  institutions  are  attended 
with  inconveniences,  and  all  that  the 
wisest  of  men  can  do,  is  to  chuse  those 
regulations  which  are  attended  with  the 
fewest  and  the  least  dangerous  incon- 
veniences, and  which  tend  most  to  the  se- 
curity and  tlie  happiness  of  their  native 
country:  when  gentlemen  consider  in  this 
light  the  Septennial  lawwhichnow  exists, 
and  the  Triennial  law  which  was  for  good 
reasons  repealed,  they  will,  I believe,  at 
all  times,  but  especially  at  the  present, 
give  the  preference  to  tlie  former. 

. Let  us,  Sir,  but  consider  the  present 
situation  of  the  aifoirs  of  Europe  ; Italy 
swallowed  up  by  France  and  her  allies ; 
numerous  armies  on  the  Rhine  threatening 
to  penetrate  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
empire ; our  old  allies,  the  Dutch,  reduced 
*°  the  low  ebb  of  begging  a neutrality 
from  France,  for  their  barrier  in  Flanders, 
fa  such  a state  of  foreign  aifoirs,  is  it  to  be 
'magined,  that  Great  Britain  can  remain 
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quiet,  or  indulge  herself  in  a state  of  ease 
and  security ! No,  surely.  Sir,  we  must 
concert  proper  measures  to  prevent  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  from  being 
quite  overturned : we  must  look  in  time 
to  the  preservation  of  that  balance  which 
has  already  cost  this  nation  so  much  blood 
and’ treasure  ; and,  at  such  a conjuncture 
ought  we  to  repeal  that  law  which  strength- 
ens his  Majesty’s  hands,  which  gives  stea- 
diness to  his  councils,  and  adds  weight  to 
his  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  i Or 
shall  we  substitute  in  its  place  a lawWRich 
would  throw  the  nation  every  two  or  three 
years  into  such  distractions  and  confu- 
sions as  elections  are  always  attended 
with  ? 

Would  not  tliis,  Sir,  be  giving  the  ene- 
mies of  his  Majesty’s  government  at  home, 
in  conjunction  with  his  enemies  abroad,  so 
many  opportunities  of  distressing  his  Ma- 
jesty’s government,  of  throwing  all  thing* 
into  confusion,  and  perhaps  of  destroying 
that  establishment,  and  that  family  to 
which  we  owe  the  preservation  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  us  ? God  forbid,  Sir,  that  this 
House  should  be  so  much  wanting  in  that 
duty  they  owe  to  his  Majesty,  in  that  duty 
they  owe  to  their  country,  as  to  do  any 
tiling  that  might  tend  to  the  distressing  of 
his  government,  or  to  the  disturbing  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  their  country.  I hope 
the  House  will  excuse  me  for  taking  up  so 
much  of  their  time  : I could  say  a great 
deal  more  against  the  motion  now  before 
us,  but  the  subject  has  been  so  much  ex- 
hausted, and  every  argument  in  favour  of 
it  so  fully  answered  by  my  worthy  friend 
under  the  gallery,  who  spoke  early  in  this 
debate,  that  1 think  I need  not  now  add 
any  tiling  farther,  but  shall  most  heartily 
give  my  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Watkins  Williams  Wynn*  spoke 
next : 

Sir : I am  surprised  to  hear  it  insinu- 
ated by  the  honourable  gentleman  who 


Mr.  Watkin  Williams  Wynn  spoke  next 
in  favour  of  the  motion.  He  was  a gentleman 
of  Wales,  undaunted  in  Isis  person,  autl  inflex- 
ible in  his  principles,  which  were  by  no  means 
favourable  to  those  of  tlie  revolution.  His 
manner  of  living  anti  conversation,  greatly  re- 
sembled those  whom  we  may  call  the  best 
models  of  British  antiquity ; and  his  estate  be- 
ing large,  he  was  enabled  to  push  the  chieftain- 
ship, which  he  affected,  to  tlie  utmost.  Hav- 
ing great  eX|>ericnce  in  elections  for  meoiber* 
ot  parliament,  he  thought  himself  particularly 
interested  in  this  question;  and  be  insisted 
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spoke  last,  as  if  the  motion  now  before  us 
■was  made  with  a view  to  distress  his  Ma- 
jesty’s government,  or  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  nation.  Such  an  insinuation  is 
really  not  treating  the  gentlemen,  who 
have  spoke  in  favour  of  this  motion,  with 
that  candour  which  one  gentleman  has 
reason  to  expect  from  another  in  this 
House;  nor,  indeed,  can  I look  upon  it  as 
any  compliment  made  to  his  Majesty  or 
his  government.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  his  Majesty,  in  all  the  measures 
he  pursues,  looks  a little  further  than  this 
House.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  but 
that  his  Majesty  looksfor  the  approbation 
of  the  generality  of  his  people,  as  well  as 
the  majority  of  his  parliament;  and  while 
his  measures  are  approved  of  by  the  gene- 
rality of  his  people,  frequent  elections 
cannot  surely  bring  any  distress  upon  his 
overnment,  hut  will  greatly  strengthen  it, 
y shewing  frequently  to  his  Majesty,  and 
to  the  whole  world,  the  true  sense  of  the 
generality  of  the  people.  As  to  the  peace 
of  the  nation,  we  know  by  experience, 
that  it  was  as  well  preserved  by  triennial 
parliaments,  as  ever  it  was  by  septennial, 
so  that  the  agreeing  to  this  motion  cannot 
disturb  the  peace,  but  the  rejecting  it  may 
very  probably  have  such  an  effect ; for  the 
generality  of  the  people  so  earnestly  de- 
sire to  have  triennial  parliaments  restored 
to  them  ; that  the  refusing  to  comply  with 
their  desire  cannot  but  increase  the  num- 
ber of  the'Jdisaffected,  which  may  at  last 
throw  all  things  into  confusion,  and  may 
perhaps  destroy  that  establishment,  to 
which  we  owe  every  thing  that  is  dear 

I shall  readily  grant,  Sir,  that  ever  since 
we  have  had  Septennial  Parliaments,  our 
elections  have  been  generally  attended 
with  distractions  and  confusions ; but  I 
cannot  allow  thatthis  would  be  tire  case  if 
our  elections  were  annual,  or  even  trien- 
nial ; they  would  then  be  carried  on  with 
much  less  heat  and  animosity;  for  every 
man  knows  that  the  disturbances  about 
elections  have  been  much  greater  since  the 
Septennial  Bill  took  place,  than  ever  they 
were  before : and  I would  gladly  ask  gen- 
tlemen, if  before  that  time  it  was  ever 
known  that  the  solicitations  and  conten- 
tions about  elections  began  two  years  be- 


upon  it,  that  a man  who  could  get  100  guineas 
for  his  vote  for  a Septennial  parliament,  would 
tot  get  15  for  a triennial  one ; and  that  bribery 
and  corruption  are  the  natural  consequences  of 

l#»g  e.,  b rhe ! injv^-rty  p 


fore  the  chusing  of  a new  parliament, 
which  is  known  to  be  the  case  at  present 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  which  always 
must  necessarily  be  the  case;  it  being  na- 
tural for  men  to  contend  with  more  vigour 
and  with  more  heat  ior  a post  either  of 
honour  or  profit,  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  for 
seven  years,  than  for  one  that  is  to  be  en- 
joyed but  for  one,  or  for  three. 

Then,  Sir,  as  to  bribery  and  corruption 
at  elections,  I am  sure  it  has  very  much 
increased  since  the  Septennial  law  took 
place.  It  is  a natural  consequence  of 
lengthening  the  time  of  a parliament’s 
continuance;  a consequence  so  natural, 
that  I am  surprised  to  find  it  so  much  mis- 
taken as  it  seems  to  be,  by  some  gentle- 
men who  have  spoken  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  It  is  certain,  Sir,  that 
bribery  will  never  be  made  use  of  at  any 
election,  but  by  a man  who  has  not  a suf- 
ficient natural  interest  in  the  place  where 
he  declares  himself  a candidate  ; and  by 
such  we  may  expect  it  will  always  be  made 
use  of,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety, 
if  the  candidate  has  but  the  least  hopes  of 
succeeding  by  such  dishonourable  means. 
Where  there  happens  a competition,  every 
elector  has  a natural  bias  to  vote  for  one 
man  rather  than  another,  and  every  elector 
will  vote  according  to  his  natural  bias,  if 
he  is  not  bought  oft : whoever  endeavours 
to  buy  him  off,  must  certainly  come  up  to 
his  price,  and  this  price  will  be  higher  or 
lower,  according  to  the  elector’s  honour 
and  circumstances,  and  the  natural  bias  be 
has  for  the  other  candidate.  A great  many 
men  maybe  perhaps  bought  off  with  100 
or  1000  guineas,  who,  if  half  that  sum 
were  ottered,  would  spurn  it  away  with 
an  honest  disdain.  I nope,  Sir,  there  are 
a great  many  electors  in  this  kingdom, 
whose  honour,  upon  such  occasions,  is 
above  the  power  of  any  such  corrupt  temp- 
tations, but  that  there  are  likewise  a great 
many  who  may  be  bought,  is  a fact  which, 

I believe,  no  gentleman  in  this  House  will 
dispute ; and  in  this  view  let  us  examine 
the  difference  between  Triennial  and  Sep- 
tennial parliaments. 

Give  me  leave  then  to  suppose  two  gen- 
tlemen set  up  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
for  representing  one  of  our  little  boroughs 
in  parliament ; one  of  them  a country 
gentleman,  of  a great  natural  interest  in 
the  place,  the  other  a citizen  of  London, 
or  a place-man,  not  near  equal  to  him  in 
interest,  but  depending  entirely  upon  the 
money  he  is  able  to  lay  out : Suppose  the 
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d<>u,  and  finds  that  it  will  cost  him  at  least 
5,000/.  to  buy  tlie  country  gentleman  out 
of  his  interest  in  that  borough  ; if  the  par- 
liament were  to  continue  but’  for  three 
years,  he  would,  very  probably,  resolve  not 
tp  beat  such  an  expence,  and  so  would  re- 
frain from  being  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
corrupting  his  countrymen;  but  when  the 

Sarliament  is  to  continue  for  seven  years, 

C may  as  probably  resolve  to  be  at  that 
iiarge.  Thus,  by  corruption  he  may  get 
a scat  in  this  House,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
tliat  he  who  comes  in  here  by  corruption 
vyill  not  walk  out  with  clean  hands. 

Gentlemen  are  very  much  mistaken  if 
they  imagine  that  the  price  of  an  elector 
depeuds  upon  theduration  of  a Parliament ; 
or  that  a man  who  sells  his  vote  lor  100 
guineas  at  an  election  of  a Septennial  Par- 
liament, would  sell  his  vote  tor  the  half  of 
that  sum,  if  the  parliament  to  be  chosen 
were  to  continue  only  for  three  years. 
No;  Sir,  there  are  very  few  of  this  sort  of 
electors  who  think  of  futurity  ; the  present 
offer  is  the  temptation,  and  the  only  temp- 
tation which  can  be  of  any  weight  with 
them ; Besides,  they  cannot  depend  upon 
having  the  like  offer  made  them  at  the  next 
election  ; and  50  guineas  ready  money, 
with  an  uncertain  hope  of  having  50  more 
three  years  hence,  is  not  surely  so  great 
a price  as  100  guineas  ready  down : The 
natural  interest  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  the  honour  of  the  electors,  are  what 
the  dealers  in  corruption  have  to  contend 
with,  and  against  these  a small  price  cannot 
be  so  prevalent  as  onea  little  higher.  Some 
may,  perhaps,  be  corrupted  by  a small 
price,  but  certainly  the  higher  it  is,  the 
greater  will  the  numbers  be  tliat  are 
tempted  to  yield  to  it ; and  as  a man  may 
give  a higher  price  at  the  election  for  a 
Septennial  Parliament,  than  he  can  do  at 
one  for  an  Annual  or  Triennial,  therefore 
foe  greater  the  numbers  will  be  of  those 
who  yield  to  his  temptation,  the  more  he 
may  depend  upon  corruption  ; and  the 
more  it  is  to  be  depended  on,  the  more 
general  and  the  mord  frequent  will  it  cer- 
toinly  be.  From  hence  it  appeal’s  evident; 
mat  the  increase  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
hon  is  as  natural  a consequence  of  Sep- 
tennial Parliaments,  as  any  one  thing  can 
he  conceived  to  be  the  consequence  of 
another.— There  is  no  way.  Sir,  of  effec- 
tually preventing  corruption,  but  by 
putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man 
to  corrupt : There  is  no  corrupting  any 
toun  but  by  coming  up  to  his  price  : thera- 
tore  the  only  way  of  putting  it  out  of  the 
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power  of  any  man  to  corrupt,  is  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to  come 
up  to  the  price  of  any  number  of  electors : 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  our 
elections  frequent ; The  more  Irequent  the 
better.  It  is  certain,  a gentleman  who 
enjoys  a good  pension  for  seven  years,  is 
more  able  to  give  a high  price,  than  if  he 
had  enjoyed  that  pension  but  for  one  year 
or  even  for  three  ; and  he  will  more  wil- 
lingly  give  a high  price,  when  he  is  there- 
by to  purchase  the  continuance  of  that 
pension  for  seven  years,  than  when  he  is 
to  purchase  it  only  for  one  or  for  three 
years.  This,  Sir,  is  so  evident,  that  I am 
astonished  to  hear  it  controverted  within 
these  walls. 

If  our  parliaments  were  annual,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  place-men  or  pensioners 
to  save  as  much  yearly  as  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  bribe  country  gentlemen  out  of 
their  interest,  and  the  electors  out  of  their 
honesty ; which  I am  afraid  is  a practice 
now  too  frequent  in  many  parts  of  this 
kingdom:  how  can  it  otherwise  be  ima- 
gined that  the  people  would  chuse  persons 
they  neversaw,  persons  they  perhaps  never 
heard  of,  in  opposition  to  gentlemen  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood;  gentlemen  who 
give  them  daily  employment,  by  buying  in 
their  shops  andniarkets  all  the  manufactures 
and  provisions  they  have  use  for  in  their  fa- 
milies ; and  gentlemen  whose  ancestors  have, 
perhaps,  often  represented  tliat  very  place 
in  parliament  with  great  honour  and  univer- 
sal approbation  ? 1 remember,  Sir,  I was 
told  by  a gentleman  who  is  now  dead,  and 
therefore  I may  name  liirn,  I mean  Mr. 
Spencer  Cowper,  afterwards  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Common-Picas,  he  told  me 
himself  that  he  had  never  been  in  the  bo- 
rough he  represented  in  parliament,  nor  had. 
ever  seen  or  spoke  with  any  of  his  electors; 
and  I believe  I could,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, narqe  some  who  are  now  in  the  same 
situation.  Can  such  Sir,  be  called  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  or  can  it  be 
supposed  that  they  are  chosen  by  means 
of  tliat  natural  interest  by  which  every 
man  ought  to  hold  his  seat  in  this  House  ? 

The  Parliament,  Sir, is  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  and  the  business  of  this 
IT ouse  in  particular  is  to  represent  to  his 
Majesty  the  grievances  of  the  people,  to 
inform  his  Majesty  if  any  of  his  ministers 
or  officers  makes  an  ill  use  of  the  power 
he  delegates  to  them,  and  to  impeach  and 
prosecute  such  evil  ministers.  Now  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  who  are  the  most 
proper  representatives  for  these  purposes, 
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gentlemen  who  have  large  properties  in 
the  country,  who  are  independent  of  the 
ministers  and  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
who  by  living  in  the  country  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
people ; or  gentlemen  who  for  their  chief 
support  depend  upon  the  ministers  and 
officers  of  the  crown,  who  know  nothing  of 
those  they  represent,  and  are  not  only  ig- 
norant of  their  true  interests,  but  are  really 
indifferent  about  their  welfare.  I hope  it 
will  not  be  controverted,  but  that  the  first 
sort  of  gentlemen  are  the  most  proper  re- 
presentatives of  the  people ; and  if  so, 
Annual  or  Triennial  Parliaments  are  bet- 
ter than  Septennial,  because  there  is  a 
greater  probability  of  their  Iieing  chiefly 
composed  of  such  gentlemen. 

As  bribery  and  corruption,  therefore, 
is  a natural  consequence  of  long  parlia- 
ments, as  it  must  always  increase  in  pro- 
portion as  the  term  for  the  parliaments 
continuance  is  prolonged,  I am  persuaded 
that  all  those  who  are  against  bribery  and 
corruptien,  will  join  with  me  in  voting  for 
the  restitution  of  triennial  parliaments.  It 
is  not  the  expence  of  an  election  that 
country  gentlemen  are  to  be  afraid  of : the 
most  extravagant  entertainments  that  a 
stranger  in  the  country  could  give,  would 
have  but  little  weight,  if  to  these  he  did 
not  add  downright  Bribery ; and  even 
those  Bribes  must  be  so  high,  as  to  over- 
balance the  natural  interest  of  the  country 
gentleman,  as  well  as  the  honesty  of  the 

greatest  part  of  the  electors:  as  these 
ribes  cannot  be  made  so  high  for  a trien- 
nial parliament,  as  they  may  be  for  a sep- 
tennial, they  cannot  be  so  prevalent 
among  the  electors ; and  therefore  a gen- 
tleman, who  depends  upon  nothing  but  his 
natural  interest,  will  always  have  a better 
lay  for  representing  his  country  in  a tri- 
ennial parliament,  than  he  can  have  for  re- 
presenting it  in  one  which  is  to  continue 
for  seven  years ; for  which  reason  I cannot 
but  think  ’ that  every  gentleman,  who  has 
a mind  that  his  posterity  shall  depend  for 
their  seats  in  parliament,  upon  the  natural 
interest  they  may  have  in  their  respective 
countries,  find  not  upon  the  frowns  or  the 
favours  of  the  minister  for  the  time  being, 
must  necessarily  be  for  our  returning  to 
our  former  constitution  in  this  respect. 
This,  Sir,  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
«ecessary,  and  it  must  be  soon  done, 
-otherwise  country  gentlemen,  tired  out 
■with  contending  against  those  who  pur- 
chase their  elections,  perhaps  with  the 
*>. — *1 
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are  obliged  to  pay  out  of  their  estates  in 
public  duties  and  taxes,  will  at  last  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  bemoan 
the  fate  of  their  country : but  their  com- 
plaints will  then  be  to  very  little  purpose, 
for  the  doors  of  that  place,  where  the 
groans  of  the  people  ought  to  be  heard,  . 
wilt  then  be  shut  against  them.  We  may 
depend  on  it  that  those,  who  obtain  their  ; 
seats  in  this  Houseby  ministerial  influence, 
will,  while  here,  be  directed  in  all  their 
proceedings  by  the  same  sort  of  influence, 
and  by  none  other. 

To  conclude,  Sir,  I am  very  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  would  be  more  i 
agreeable  to  ihe  people  in  general,  than 
the  repeal  of  the  septennial  law;  and 
therefore  I,  as  one  of  the  representatives  . 
of  the  People  chosen  without  bribery  or  I 
corruption,  and  as  one  who  lias  nothing  to  I 
consider  but  the  interest  of  tho4e  I repre-  I 
sent,  shall  readily  vote  for  the  motion. 


Air.  John  Wilks  /(Attorney  General) 
spoke  against  the  motion: 


Sir ; I leave  given  all  possible  attention 
to  wlmt  has  been  said  by  gentlemen,  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  ; mid  I must 
confess,  1 cannot  yet  see  any  manner  of 
reason  for  agreeing  to  the  motion.  Gen- 
tlemen have  been  pleased  to  put  us  in  mind 
of  our  ancient  constitution ; but  it  has  been 
so  often  varied  and  altered,  that  it  will  be 
found  very  difficult  to  fix  upon  a time 
when  it  was  such  as  we  ought  or  would 
I desire  to  return  to  : and  if  any  time  is  to 
I be  fixed  on,  we  are  not  surely  to  take  the 
! time  when  our  constitution  was  weak  and 
I in  its  infancy,  we  are  certainly  to  chuse 
that  time  when  it  was  come  to  its  full 
| strength  and  vigour,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
j is  the  present.  But  as  gentlemen  have 
mentioned  the  Claim  of  Rights,  let  us  ex- 
amine how  it  stood  at  that  time,  for  I am 
persuaded  it  will  be  agreed  to  by  every 
gentleman  in  this  House,  that  after  that 
Claim  was  settled  and  confirmed,  our  con- 
stitution was  more  vigorous  than  it  ever 
was  before  that  time ; and  yet  even  in  our 
Claim  of  Rights  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  frequent  new  parliaments : It  is  indeed 
said,  that  for  redress  of  grievances,  and 
' for  amending,  strengthening  and  preserv- 
ing die  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held 
| frequently ; but  it  is  not  so  much  as  in- 
| sinuated,  that  every  one  of  these  parlia- 
i ments  ought  to  be  a new  parliament;  and 
as  to  the  frequency  of  parliaments,  I ain 
I sure  there  never  was  less  reason  for  com- 
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for  ever  since  that  time  the  sessions  have  future  happiness  of  this  nation  would  have 
been  regularly  held,  and  all  of  them  have  been  better  secured,  and  more  firmly 
been  allowed  to  sit  as  long  as  it  was  ne-  established  by  him ; he  would  not  have 
cessary  or  proper  they  should.  been  obliged  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 

But,  Sir,  even  by  the  Claim  of  Rights  war  so  soon  as  he  did,  or  to  have  agreed 
our  constitution  was  not  so  well  regulated  to  those  treaties,  which  were  afterwards  so 
or  established  as  it  is  at  present:  it  was  loudly  complained  of;  the  continuance  of 
still  left  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  con-  the  war  but  for  a very  few  years,  might 
tinue  a parliament  as  long  as  he  pleased,  have  reduced  the  power  of  France  so  low, 
and  this  certainly  might  have  become  a as  to  have  rendered  them  utterly  unable  to 
grievance  upon  the  people.  This  oversight  have  made  a conquest  of  Spain  ; and  there- 
tlie  whole  nation  were  sensible  of,  and  this  by  the  heavy  war  which  ensued,  and  which 
they  were  willing  to  obviate;  but  in  all  cost  this  nation  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
sucli  cases,  people  generally  run  from  one  would  have  been  effectually  prevented, 
extreme  to  another ; the  passions  of  men  Gentlemen  have  been  pleased,  Sir,  to 
are  something  like  a pendulum,  if  they  are  mention  frequently  to  us  the  prerogative 
raised  too  high  on  one  side,  they  always  of  the  crown,  and  to  talk  of  its  being 
rise  too  high  on  the  other;  it  requires  grown  up  to  a great  height;  but  can  any- 
time before  they  come  to  settle  in  the  gentleman  say,  that  his  present  Majesty, 
equilibrium  of  reason.  This  was  the  very  or  the  late  King  his  father,  ever  made  the 
ease  with  respect  to  the  Triennal  Bill,  least  attempt  to  the  prejudice  of  thepeo- 
which  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  William:  pie’s  rights,  or  ever  endeavoured  to  ex- 
the  passions  oftlie  people  were  raised  high  tend  any  branch  of  the  prerogative  be- 
against  the  unlimited  prerogative  of  the  yond  those  bounds  which  are  prescribed 
crown,  in  continuing  a parliament  as  long  to  it  by  law  ? And  I hope  no  gentleman 
as  the  king  had  a mind  ; this  the  enemies  will  say,  that  the  prerogative,  as  now 
of  the  government  took  hold  of,  in  order  limited  and  established,  can  be  dangerous: 
to  introduce  a law  by  which  the  preroga-  for  while  our  happy  constitution  is  pre- 
tive  was  in  this  respect  limited  too  much  : served,  it  is  certain  the  monarchical  part 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Triennial  Act  of  it  must  be  endowed  with  some  powers 
was  neither  introduced  nor  promoted  by  and  prerogatives,-  it  must  have  at  least 
the  patrons  of  liberty,  or  the  real  friends  to  those  which  are  necessary  to  support  itself 
that  King’s  government ; it  was  by  those  against  faction,  and  to  preserve  that  influ- 
who  meant  to  distress  the  measures  of  that  euce  which  it  ought,  by  law,  to  have  in  the 
goodprince,  to  whom  their  native  country,  government  of  this  kingdom.  Andasforthe 
hay  even  they  themselves,  stood  so  much  influence  which,  as  has  been  supposed,  the 
indebted.  They  at  last  prevailed,  they  crown  may  acquire  over  long  parliaments, 
got  that  law  passed,  which,  after  a long  it  has  already  had  a very  proper  answer 
experience,  was  found  to  be  of  dangerous  from  both  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  first 
consequence  to  the  peace  of  the  nation,  against  this  motion  ; for  it  is  very  certain, 
and  to  the  quiet  of  the  subject ; and  there-  that,  the  Long  Parliament  in  king  Charles 
fore  the  Septennial  Bill  was  agreed  to,  the  second’s  reign,  which  has  been  called 
which  is  a most  reasonable  mean  between  the  Pensionary  Parliament,  became  to- 
the  one  extreme  of  leaving  the  prerogative  wards  the  end  so  very  little  subject  to  the 
of  the  crown  in  this  respect  unlimited,  and  influence  of  the  crown,  that  they  did  all 
the  other  extreme  of  limiting  this  prer  they  could  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the 
rogative  too  much,  by  laying  the  crown  people  against,  the  schemes  which  were 
under  a necessity  of  calling  a new  parlia-  then  forming  by  the  court,  and  became 
Went  once  in  three  years,  whether  it  be  so  strenuous  in  their  endeavours  this  way, 
consistent  with  the  peace  and  security  of  that  the  king  was  at  last,  obliged  to  dissolve 
tke  nation  or.  not.  From  whence.  Sir,  I them.  This  shews,  that  the  length  of  a 
think  I have  good  reason  to  be  of  opinion,  parliament  rather  diminishes  than  increases 
that  our  constitution  is  now  in  its  utmost  the  influence  of  the  crown  ; and  the  Im- 
perfection. I was  indeed  glad  tohearcnco-  tory  of  every  parliament  since  that  time 
mums  bestowed  by  an  honourable  gentle-  confirms  this  observation, 
man  upon  the  late  King  William,  because  We  liave  been  told,  that  we  always 
such  seldom  come  from  the  comer  of  the  ought  to  have  a dependence  ou  those  we 
House  where  he  sits ; but  if  that  glorious  represent,  and  that  in  long  parliaments 
King  had  been  limited  to  Septennial  Par-  this  dcpendance  nuiy  probably.be  thrown 
'imnent*  only,  and  not  to  Triennial,  the  off;  which  could  never  be  the  case  if  pac- 
[VOL.  IX.I'-jimed  image  digitised  by  rhelhiiver 
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liauients  were  annual.  That  we  have  all 
a dependance  on  the  people  for  our  elec- 
tion, is  what.  Sir,  I shall  readily  grant;  but 
after  we  are  chosen,  and  have  taken  our 
seats  in  this  House,  we  have  no  longer  any 
dependance  upon  our  electors,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  regards  our  behaviour  here. 
Their  whole  power  is  then  devolved  upon 
us,  and  we  are  in  every  question  that 
comes  before  this  House,  to  regard  only 
the  public  good  in  general,  and  to  de- 
termine according  to  our  own  judg- 
ments : if  we  do  not,  if  wc  are  to  depend 
upon  our  representatives,  and  to  follow 
blindly  the  instructions  they  send  us,  we 
cannot  be  said  to  act  freely,  nor  can 
such  parliaments  be  called  free  parlia- 
ments: such  'a  dependance  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  dependance:  It  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  more  dangerous  and 
of  worse  consequence  than  a dependance 
upon  the  crown  ; for  in  a dependance  on 
the  crown,  I can  see  no  danger  as  long  as 
the  interest  of  the  crown  is  made  the  same 
witli  that  of  the  people,  which  every  man 
must  allow  to  be  the  case  at  present; 
whereas  the  people  of  any  county,  city, 
or  borough  are  very  liable  to  be  mis-led, 
and  may  often  be  induced  to  give  instruc- 
tions directly  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
their  country. 

Bribery  and  corruption,  Sir,  are  two 
hideous  words,  and  are  often  set  in  the 
most  terrible  light ; I have,  it  is  true,  as 
terrible  an  idea  of  such  practices  as  any 
gentleman  in  tills  House;  but  I cannot 
think  we  are  in  any  present  danger  from 
such.  Our  constitution  is  so  happily 
formed,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
overthrow  it  by  such  practices ; for  before 
such  a thing  can  be  done,  the  generality 
of  the  people  must  be  corrupted;  nay, 
they  must  be  so  far  corrupted  as  to  be 
ready  to  sell  themselves  for  a small 
price,  for  if  they  insist  upon  a high  one, 
there  cannot  be  a purchaser.  This  is  a 
case  which  I hope  never  will  happen,  but 
if  ever  it  should,  I cannot  see  how  our 
constitution  could  be  more  safe  with  a 
Triennial  than  with  a Septennial  Parlia- 
ment ; for  I am  persuaded  that  if  a man 
will  sell  his  vote  either  in  Parliament,  or 
at  elections,  for  1,000  or  ICO  guineas,  he 
will  sell  it  for  half  that  sum,  when  he  finds 
he  can  get  no  more.  Whatever  is  once 
brought  to  market  is  generally  sold  for  the 
market-price ; and  we  find  that  the  more 
frequently  a thing  is  sold,  the  lower  it  falls 
in  its  price,  the  more  contemptible  it  be- 
comes. Pc  ople  ustwlly'i  sRippcsor  chat-coiy  < 
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ruption  is  only  of  one  sort ; but  this,  Sir, 
is  a mistake,  it  appears  in  many  shapes ; a 
man  may  be  bribed  without  giving  him 
money ; and  even  members  of  this  House 
may  be  bribed  without  getting  any  place 
or  preferment  from  the  government.  If 
any  gentleman,  to  please  his  borough,  ■ 
and  to  secure  his  next  electron,  should 
act  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  it  j 
is  as  downright  bribery  as  if  he  had  got  a 1 
pension,  a place  or  preferment  from  the 
court ; and  I look  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
very  worst  sorts  of  corruption. 

Gentlemen  have  told  us,  that  Septen- 
nial parliaments  are  attended  with  many 
inconveniences,  but  they  have  not  been  so 
good  as  to  shew  us  any  of  them,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  I have  yet  heard  ; we  have  had 
the  experience  of  such  parliaments  for 
above  these  eighteen  years,  and  yet  I do  not 
find  that  they  have  pretended  to  shew  any 
one  inconvenience  which  has  arisen  from 
them  in  all  that  time : from  whence  I must  I 
resume,  that  it  is  not  in  their  power;  and  I 
believe  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  so  many  I 
good  laws  have  passed  in  any  such  num-  | 
her  of  years,  as  have  been  passed  since  I 
septennial  parliaments  took  place:  lam  I 
sure  it  cannot  be  shewn,  that  any  one  law  I 
has  been  passed  by  any  of  our  septennial  I 
parliaments,  that  incroached  upon  the  I 
rights  of  the  people,  or  that  was  attended  I 
with  an  inconvenience,  or  was  looked  on  I 
by  the  generality  of  the  people  as  a griev-  I 
ance.  If  ever  there  were  any  such,  I must  I 
desire  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  , 
of  the  question  would  point  them  out  to  ns.  j 

But,  Sir,  I could  shew  many  incon- 
veniences that  would  certainly  ensue  from 
Triennial  or  annual  Parliaments : the  | 
whole  nation  would  be  kept  in  a continual 
ferment:  the  feuds  and  divisions  which  by  1 
every  election  are  raised  among  neighbours  | 
in  the  country,  would  be  continually  kept  1 
up  : the  country  gentlemen  would  be  en- 
tirely  ruined  by  the  expence  of  frequent 
elections,  and  an  annual  attendance  upon  1 
this  House  with  multitudes  of  witnesses, 
about  those  that  might  be  contested  ; and  , 
a vast  encouragement  would  be  given  to 
drunkenness  and  idleness  among  all  ranks 
of  men.  We  know  when  working  people 
have  been  habituated  but  for  a few  days  | 
to  drunkenness  and  idleness,  how  hard  it 
is  to  bring  them  back  to  their  labour  and 
industry- ; from  whence  we  must  conclude, 
that  such  frequent  elections  would  be  a 
great  prejudice  to  our  husbandry,  to  our 
manufactures,  and  to  all  sorts  of  lmprove- 
■tigenfcs^r.ftrri  ithey  driokirign  and  feasting 
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about  one  election  would  hardly  be  over, 
when  that  for  the  next  would  begin.  All 
these,  and  many  worse,  would  be  the  cer- 
tain consequences  of  Triennial,  or  annual 
elections  ; whereas  when  elections  return 
but  once  in  seven  years,  the  feuds  and  di- 
visions among  neighbours,  and  the  ferment 
the  nation  is  put  into,  have  time  to  sub- 
side ; the  labouring  people  have  time  to 
cool  and  return  to  their  labour,  and  the 
country  gentlemen  may  easily  bear  the 
expence  of  elections,  because  they  have 
six  years  to  recruit,  and  to  lay  in  a stock 
for  that  purpose. 

An  honourable  gentleman  spoke  of  Sep- 
tennial Parliaments  as  necessary  to  sup- 
port falling  ministers  : how  a Septennial 
can  be  more  proper  for  this  purpose 
than  a Triennial,  I cannot  really  compre- 
hend ; but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  I am 
sure  it  is  not  the  case  at  present  : for  I 
have  been  of  late  in  as  many  counties  and 
corporations  as  any  gentleman,  I believe, 
in  tnis  House  ; and  notwithstanding  all  the 
arts  that  have  been  practised,  and  all  the 
industry  that  has  been  used  to  give  the 
people  a bad  impression  of  the  present 
ministration,  I found  the  people  in  every 
place  I passed  through,  generally  well  in- 
clined towards  it ; and  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, though  a Septennial  one,  stands 
so  firmly  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of 
the  people,  that  I dare  say  we  shall  see 
the  greatest  part  of  the  gentlemen  now  in 
this  House  re-chosen. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  as  no  gentleman 
can,  I think,  shew  me  any  inconvenience 
attending  Septennial  Parliaments  but  what 
is  imaginary,  as  a great  many  dangerous 
inconveniences  always  have  attended,  and 
always  must  attend  Triennial  Parliaments; 
and  as  I am  convinced  that  the  nation  in 
general  is  very  far  from  desiring  a repeal 
of  the  Septennial  law,  I am  entirely  against 
tlie  question. 

Mr.  Walter  Pltimer  spoke  next : 

Sir  ; I am  not  a little  astonished  at  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last  : that 
after  we  are  chosen,  we  are  to  give  no  at- 
tention to  our  constituents,  that  we  are  i 
then  to  throw  aside  all  dependence  upon 
them,  is  a doctrine  I never  before  heard  in  1 
this  House ; and  1 am  the  more  surprised 
to  hear  it  come  from  that  learned  gentle- 
man, because  some  of  our  principal  law- 
books tell  us,  that  in  ancient  times  this 
House  has  often  refused  to  agree  to  pro- 
positions made  by  the  court;  for  this 
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reason  only,  that  they  could  not  agree  to 
any  such  new  propositions,  till  tlic-y  went 
home  and  consulted  with  their  constituents. 
For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I shall  always  give 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  sentiments  of 
those  I represent ; I shall  always  have  a 
great  regard  for  their  interests,  and  shall 
never  think  there  is  any  danger  in  having 
a dependance  upon  them. 

The  learned  gentleman  asked  us,  If  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  had  been  ex- 
tended beyond  its  due  bounds  by  his  late 
or  his  present  Majesty  ? Sir,  I do  not  say 
it  has  : it  is  a question  cannot  property  be 
answered,  nor  have  I heard  any  such  thing 
so  much  as  insinuated  in  this  debate.  But 
I wish  we  would  take  an  example  from 
the  crown  in  one  thing : We  may  observe, 
that  the  crown  never  gives  a place  or  em- 
ployment for  life,  or  tor  a long  term  of 
years,  except  such  as  cannot  be  otherwise 
disposed  of ; and  the  reason  is  plain : were 
these  places  given  for  life,  the  grantee 
would  then  be  out  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  consequently  would  not  liave 
such  a dependance  on  tne  crown,  as  those 
persons  must  have  who  enjoy  their  places- 
during  pleasure  only.  In  this  the  crown 
acts  wisely;  and  I wish  we  would  follow- 
tile  example  : when  I say  We,  I speak  of 
the  gentlemen  present  not  as  members 
of  tins  House,  but  as  a part  of  the  people 
of  Great-Britain : it  would  certainly  be 
the  height  of  wisdom  in  the  people  to  keep 
those  they  trust  and  employ  in  their  ser- 
vice as  much  in  their  power  as  possible.  If 
those  the  people  chose  to  represent  them 
in  this  House,  were  to  continue  in  that 
station  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
people,  the  representatives  would,  I be- 
lieve, have  a proper  regard  for  the  in-_ 
terests  of  the  people,  and  would  never 
think  of  throwing  off  all  dependance  upon 
them.  As  this  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
a wise  step  in  the  people,  therefore  I must 
be  for  agreeing  to  every  thing  that  may 
tend  this  way;  for  this  reason  I cannot 
but  be  for  the  present  motion ; nay,  if 
annual  parliaments  had  been  moved  for,  I 
should  have  been  for  the  question. 

Another  gentleman  over  the  way  men- 
tioned to  us  the  present  situation  of  Eu- 
rope ; and  asked  us,  If  we  w ere  to  sit  still, 
and  take  no  part ! This,  Sir,  is  a question 
that  might  be  answered,  if  they  would  let 
us  into  the  secret  so  far,  as  to  know  what 
is  the  present  situation  of  Europe  with 
respect  to  ourselves  ; but  this  they  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  do.  However,  without 
such  an  insight,  I think  I may  say,  that  we 
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ought  to  mind  our  own  business,  and  take 
proper  care  of  the  interests  of  Great-Bri- 
tain ; iiut  that  we  are  not  to  enter  head- 
long into  every  German  quarrel  that  hap- 
pens beyond  seas.  This  may  be  a very 
proper  question,  and  probably  null  cornel 
to  be  a question  in  the  first  session  of  the 
next  parliament : In  which  case  1 hope  I 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power,  will  lay 
every  thing  before  this  House,  that  may  be 
necessary  for  giving  a proper  answer  to 
such  an  important  question.  But.  how  the 
members  of  next  parliament,  by  being 
'chosen  for  seven  years,  should  have  in  the 
very  first  session  more  knowledge,  more 
wisdom,  or  more  integrity  in  the  deter- 
mining of  this  question,  than  if  they  had 
been  choseq  only  for  three,  is  what,  I 
must  confess,  I cannot  comprehend. 

The  learned  gentleman  was  so  good  as 
to  tell  us,  that  we  had  all,  or  most  of  us, 
by  our  behaviour  in  this  Parliament,  esta- 
blished our  characters  so  firmly  among  the 
people,  that  most  of  us  will  be  chosen 
again  : if  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  will  be- 
have as  well  in  the  next,  and  then  as  many 
of  us  as  are  alive  may  expect  to  be  chosen 
a third  time.  And  if  we  behave  ill,  I hope 
no  gentleman  will  say  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue even  for  one  year,  much  less  for 
seven,  in  the  station  we  ar6  in,  whether 
our  representatives  will  or  no.  This,  Sir, 
is  as  proper  an  answer  as  can  be  made  to 
the  principal  argument  urged  against  fre- 
quent elections;  which  was,  that  they 
would  distress  his  Majesty’s  government, 
and  render  the  measures  of  liis  adminis- 
tration unsteady ; for  if  the  same  members 
be  upon  a new  election  generally  returned 
as  long  as  they  behave  well,  surely  even 
an  annual  election  could  never  distress  his 
Majesty’s  government,  nor  render  his  mi- 
nisters unsteady  in  the  measures  they  pur- 
sue, at  least  as  long  as  the  members  be- 
have well  in  Parliament.  And  I hope  no 
king  will,  I am  sure  his  Majesty  never  will, 
and  I hope  no  minister  ever  can  depend 
upon  the  ill  behaviour  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  for  the  support  of  his  govern- 
ment, or  for  the  support  of  the  measures 
‘ he  pursues  : I say,  I hope  this  case  never 
will  happen  ; but  lest  it  should,  the  best 
way  to  guard  against  it  is  to  have  fre- 

3uent  elections  ; and  therefore  I am  for 
le  question. 

Sir  William  Lmather  said: 

Sir ; There  is  one  reason,  which  chiefly 
prevails  with  me  to  be  against  your 
question  ujjtf 


cipal  motive  for  introducing  septennial 
arliaments  now  no  longer  exists ; but  this 
can  by  no  means  agree  with,  because 
I am  sure  the  number  of  Papists  has 

Eeatiy  increased  ever  since  the  septennial 
v took  place ; and  as  a true  regard  for 
our  own  religion  has  in  the  same  time  very  .• 
much  decreased,  I am  afraid  the  popish  in- 
terest will  daily  gain  more  and  more  upon 
us;  and  the  transition  from  Popery  to  Jaco- 
cobitism  we  know  to  be  short  and  certain. 
Besides,  Sir,  there  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished in  our  weekly  papers,  An  Essay 
upon  Parties : who  is  the  author  of  it  I do » 
not  know,  but  I have  read  it ; and  I think 
it  the  most  Jesuitical  performance  1 ever 
saw  : It  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  wrote 
with  no  other  view  but  to  raise  discontents  I 
and  jealousies,  and  to  increase  the  disaffec-  I 
tion  to  his  Majesty’s  government ; and  I 
therefore  I cannot  be  for  repealing  a law  I 
which  greatly  strengthens. that  government  I 
against  all  such  attempts. 

Mr.  Cholmondeley, member  for  Cheshire,  | 
replied : 

Sir ; I do  not  stand  up,  to  enter  into  | 
your  debate ; but  only  to  take  notice  of  I 
what  was  said  by  the  gentleman  who  spoke  I 
last.  I do  not  know  whether  the  number  | 
of  Papists  be  increased  since  the  time  he  I 
mentions  or  not ; but  I would  gladly  know  I 
from  him,  which  side  in  the  elections  the  j 
Papists  favour  most  in  that  part  of  the  I 
country  where  he  lives  ? For  I can  affirm,  I 
that  in  all  the  parts  of  England  which  I I 
know,  they  generally  make  use  of  all  their  I 
interest  in  favour  of  those  candidates  who  I 
are  recommended  by  the  ministers : what  I 
may  be  their  reason  for  such  an  odd  sort  I 
of  conduct,  I cannot  pretend  to  determine;  I 
for  surely  they  do  not  imagine  that  the  only  I 
game  they  have  to  play  against  his  Majes-  ] 
ty’s  government  is  to  support  his  minis-  I 
ters. 

Mr.  George  Heathcotc  hereupon  added : I 
Sir ; I was  very  much  inclined  to  give  I 
my  vote  for  the  question  when  it  was  first  I 
I moved ; but  I am  now  more  firmly  of  that  ] 
opinion,  after  what  1 have  heard  from  the 
two  honourable  gentlemen  who  spoke 
last : for  if  Popery  has  gained  so  great 
ground  in  this' nation,  since  the  passing  of 
| the  septennial  law  ; and  if  the  papists  be  in 
general  such  friends  to  our  ministers,  I do  , 
j not  but  that  in  next  parliament  many  pa-  | 
pists  may  have  seats  in  this  House.  And 
as  some  of  our  ministers  have  been  of  late 
|sverya| A^^e^ble  jjt  thg^ politics,  ldo  not  : 
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know  but  they  may  take  it  in  their  heads 
to  change  their  religion  too  : therefore,  for 
fear  of  our  having  a popish  parliament,  and 
some  popish  ministers,  I am  for  repealing 
the  septennial  law,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
having  time  to  do  a great  deal  of  mischief. 
Sir  John  Hyndc  Cotton  said : 

Sir ; As  to  all  the  parts  of  England  I 
know,  I can  affirm  the  truth  of  what  my 
worthy  friend  by  me  has  said.  The  Pa- 
pists are  in  general  making  use  of  all  their 
interest  in  favour  of  those  candidates  who 
are  recommended  by  the  ministers;  and 
an  honourable  gentleman  on  the  floor,  who 
I believe  has  no  small  share  in  the  present 
administration,  knows  that  one  of  that  re- 
ligion, who  is  a gentleman  of  one  of  the 
best  and  most  ancient  families  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  and  a gentleman  of  one  of  the 
best  estates  in  it,  is  now  riding  about  the 
country,  soliciting  votes  for  his  friendswho 
are  candidates  for  the  county,  or  for  any 
city  or  borough  within  the  county : so 
that  if  there  has  been  of  late  an  increase 
of  popery,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  inte- 
rest of  the  ministers  is  thereby  weakened  ; 
but  as  to  his  Majesty’s  government,  I dare 
say  tiiat  it  cannot  be  much  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  such  friends. 

An  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
oyer  the  way  was  pleased  to  ask  us,  Sir,  if 
his  late  or  present  Majesty  had  ever  made 
any  attempt  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights  , 
of  the  people,  or  had  endeavoured  to  ex-  ; 
tend  any  branch  of  the  prerogative  beyond 
its  legal  bounds  ? To  this  question,  Sir,  1 ' 
“ball  not  answer  one  word,  because  I know 
the  gentleman’s  office  ; but  I shall  answer 
■another  question  asked  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman: he  asked  us,  if  I remember  right, 
Whether  any  law  was  ever  passed  by  a 
Septennial  Parliament  that  incroached 
upon  die  liberties  of  the  people,  or  that 
was  attended  with  an  inconvenience,  or  I 
"as  looked  on  by  the  generality  of  the 
people  as  a grievance  ? As  to  the  first 
part  of  tliis  question,  1 must  really.  Sir, 
look  upon  the  Septennial  Law  itself  as  ' 
some  sort  of  incroachment  upon  the  rights  ] 
ol  the  people:  and  that  laws  I think,  was 
passed  by  a parliament  which  made  itself 
Septennial.  But  farther.  Sir,  were  not  the 
•aws  of  treason,  as  to  trials,  altered  by 
a Septennial  parliament,  or  at  least  one  ' 
■"’hich  made  itself  so  ? That  law  which  had  1 
remained  unaltered  in  all  the  contests,  and 
*he  long  wars  that  happened  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  alter-  ■ 
uP»n  a trifling  insurrection  in  some  of  i 
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the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom : for- 
merly every  man  was  to  be  tried  by  a jury 
of  his  honest  neighbours,  within  the  county 
where  the  crimes  allcdged  against  him, 
were  said  to  have  been  committed  ; but  a 
Septennial  parliament  ordered  him  to  be 
carried  away,  and  tried  in  any  country 
where  the  crown,  or  rather  the  minister, 
could  find  a jury  proper  for  their  purpose 
and  where  the  prisoner  might  not  perhaps 
be  able  to  bring  any  witnesses  in  his  own 
justification,  it  might  at  least  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  bring  any  without  a 
great  expence.  And  yet  farther,  Sir,  wag 
not  the  riot  act  passed  by  a Septennial  Par- 
liament ; and  is  this  no  -incroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people ! Is  it  no 
grievance  that  a little  dirty  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  meanest  and  vilest  tool  a minis- 
ter can  make  use  of,  a tool  who,  perhaps, 
subsists  by  his  being  in  the  commission, 
and  who  may  be  turned  out  of  that  sub- 
sistence whenever  the  minister  pleases : is 
this,  I say,  no  grievance  that  such  a tool 
should  have  it  in  his  power,  by  reading  a 
proclamation,  to  put  perhaps  20  or  SO  of 
the  best  subjects  in  England  to  immediate 
death,  without  any  trial  or  form  oflaw  ? 
This  law,  Sir,  and  several  others  I could 
name,  havebeen  passed  by  Septennial  par- 
liaments ; to  which,  because  they  stand  yet 
unrepealed,  I shall  not  give  the  names  I 
think  they  deserve. 

But,  Sir,  to  ask  whether  any  laws  have 
been  passed  by  Septennial  Parliaments, 
which  have  been  attended  with  inconve- 
niences, or  have  been  complained  of  as  a 
rievance,  is  a question  I am  surprised  to 
ear  come  from  a gentleman  learned  in  the 
laws.  Was  not  the  fatal  South  Sea  Scheme 
in  the  year  1720,  established  by  an  act  of 
a Septennial  Parliament,  and  can  any  man 
ask,  whether  that  law  was  attendee!  with 
any  inconvenience  ? It  was,  Sir,  the  most 
scandalous  act  that  ever  was  passed  by  any 
parliament : if  Triennial  Parliaments  had 
then  been  in  being,  I am  persuaded  it 
would  never  have  passed  ; or  if  it  had,  I ani 
sure,  die  chief  promoters  of  it  would  have 
suffered  a very  different  fate  from  what  they 
did.  And,  did  not  the  same  parliament  pass 
some  clauses  in  an  act  for  hindering  the 
spreading  of  the  plague,  that  were  looked 
upon  by  the  generality  of  ;the  people  as  so 
great  a grievance,  and  were  so  loudly  com- 
plained of  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  na- 
tion, that  it  was  thought  proper  to  repeal 
them  in  the  very  next  session  of  parlia- 

To  the  glorious  catalogue  I have  men- 
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ticmed  of  laws  passed  by  Septennial  Par- 
liaments, we  might  have  added  the  late 
Excise  Bill,  if  it  had  passed  into  a 
law ; but  thank  God,  the  Septennial 

Cliament  was  near  expiring  before  that 
ous  bill  was  introduced.  To  this  glo- 
rious catalogue  I could  add,  Sir,  not  a few 
others;  but  I will  stop  here,  till  I have 
heard  the  laws  I have  mentioned  justified 
by  those  who  seem  to  be  so  much  in  love 
with  Septennial  parliaments ; and  if  they 
can  justify  all  that  has  been  done  by  such 
parliaments,  I now  promise  most  solemnly 
to  be  of  their  opinion ; but  till  then  I hope 
they  will  excuse  me,  in  being  for  the  re- 
peal of  a law,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
never  done  any  good,  which  hab  produced 
a great  deal  of  mischief;  and  which,  I am 
much  afraid,  will  quite  overturn  our  con- 
stitution, if  it  continues  for  any  time  un- 
repealed. 

Sir  John  Barnard*  spoke  next: 

Sir ; I am  a good  deal  surprised  to  find 
that  none  of  those  gentlemen  who  usually 
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have  a great  share  in  our  debates,  seem 
inclined  to  take  any  share  in  this.  I hope 
they  will  allow  it  to  be  a quostion  of  some 
consequence  to  their  country ; and  if  it 
should  be  carried  in  die  affirmative,  some 
of  them  may  perhaps  find  it  a question  of 
some  consequence  to  themselves.  I will 
venture  to  say,  that  I have  not  heard  a 
question  better  supported  on  one  side,  and 
less  said  against  it  on  the  pther,  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  already  spoken  since  I 
sat  in  parliament;  and  I now  stand  up, 
not  that  1 think  any  thing  needful  to  be 
added  to  what  lias  been  said  in  support  of 
it,  but  that  I cannot  think  of  letting  a 
question  go,  in  the  success  of  which  I 
think  the  liappiness  of  my  country  so 
deeply  concerned,  without  my  joining  with 
other  gentlemen  in  shewing  all  the  regard 
for  it  that  lies  in  my  power. 

An  honourable  and  learned  gendeman 
has  indeed  advanced  a doctrine  which  I 
think  altogether  new : diatwe  are  to  have 
no  further  dcpendance  on  our  electors  after 
we  have  taken  our  seats  in  this  House ; 


* “ Sir  John  Barnard,  knight,  was  born  at 
Beading  in  1685.  His  parents  being  quakers, 
he  was  brought  up  al  a school  at  Wandsworth 
in  Surry,  appropriated  to  the  education  of  per- 
sons ot  that  persuasion,  and  derived  little  in- 
formation from  his  master.  In  1703,  he  quit- 
ted the  society  of  quakers,  was  baptised  by 
Compton,  bishop  of  Loudon,  and  continued  a 
member  of  the  established  church.  He  rose 
into  eminence,  solely  by  his  indefatigable  as- 
siduity in  business  and  high  integrity  in  his 
mercantile  transactions.  He  hail  attained  his 
36th  year,  when  he  first  attracted  the  public 
notice,  and  on  an  occasion  wholly  unsought  by 
himself.  A hill  greatly  affecting  the  wine 
trade,  had  passed  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ard  was  depending  iu  the  upper  House. 
The  principal  merchants,  who  would  have  been 
injured  by  the  operation  of  the  bill,  united  in 

Ksentingu  petition  to  the  lords,  praying  to  be 
rd  aguir.st  it,  by  themselves  or  counsel. 
Their  request  lieing  granted,  Mr.  Barnard, 
without  his  knowledge,  was  selected  as  the 
fittest  person  to  prove  the  grievance,  and  to 
answer  every  objection  to  the  petition.  Through 
some  unaccountable  negligence  he  was  not  ac- 
quainted w ith  the  business,  till  the  afternoon 
before  lie  was  to  be  heard  by  the  peers.  This 
singular  disadvantage,  when  it  came  to  be 
knou  n,  made  his  speech  appear  the  more  ex- 
traordinary. By  the  extent  of  his  acquaint- 
ouce  with  commerce,  and  the  perspicuity  and 
force  ol  his  reasoning,  accompanied  with  a be- 
coming modesty,  he  contributed  iu  so  high  a 
degree  to  carry  the  point  aimed  at,  that  all  the 
petitioners  considered  themselves  as  principally 
indebted  to  his  talents  for  their  success.” 


abilities  rendered  him  so  conspicuous  and  po- 
pular, that  he  was  put  up  as  a member  for 
London,  without  the  smallest  solicitation  on 
bis  part,  and  chosen  in  the  warmest  contest 
ever  known  in  that  city.  His  parliamentary 
abilities  were  acknowledged  by  all ; and  by 
none  more  than  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose 
measures  he  almost  uniformly  opposed  To 
his  talents  as  a speaker,  he  paid  a due  eulo- 
gium.  As  he  was  ridiDg  out  with  a party, 
some  ]iersons  were  overheard  talking  on  the 
other  side  of  a narrow  lane,  the  hedge  of  which 
concealed  them  from  view.  One  of  the  party 
saying,  whose  voice  is  that?  sir  Robert  re- 
plied : do  you  not  know  ! it  is  one  which  I 
never  shall  forget.  I have  often  felt  its  power. 
On  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  adds  the 
biographer,  sir  Robert  Walpole  with  that  en- 
chanting courtesy  he  possessed,  saluting  Mr. 
Barnard,  told  him  what  had  passed.  The  mi- 
nister frequently  used  to  rally  his  sons  who 
were  praising  the  speeches  of  Pulleney,  Pitt, 
Littleton,  anil  others,  by  saving  you  may  cry 
up  their  speeches  if  you  please,’  but  when  I 
have  answered  sir  John  Barnard,  anil  lord  Pol- 
wnrth,  I tbiuk  I have  concluded  the  debate. 
In  1718,  he  was  chosen  alderman,  and  in  1737, 
lord  mayor  of  London.  He  represented  the 
city  of  London  five  successive  parliaments. 
In  1758,  the  infirmities  of  old  age  increasing, 
he  resigned  his  alderman's  gown ; and  sooti 
afterwards  retired  from  public  business  to  his 
villa  al  Clapham  in  Surry,  where  he  died  in 
1764,  aged  79.”  Coxe’s 'Walpole. 

“ The  next  person  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  1 shall  mention,  ami  gave  much 

itlisfflslfflflfifi  aud  llis 
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nay,  that  a dependance  upon  them  would 


be  more  dangerous  than  a dependance 
the  crown.  This,  Sir,  is  really,  in  my  opi- 
nion, something  very  new ; though  that 
gentleman  may  perhaps  like  the  one  better 
than  the  other,  yet  I shall  always  look 
upon  a dependance  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, or  even  upon  those  I represent,  to 
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be  less  dangerous  and  more  honourable* 
than  a dependance  on  the  crown  ; and  I 
value  myself  more  on  the  honour  I have 
had  of  sitting  here  for  two  parliaments,  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  by  the  free  and  unccrrupted 
choice  of  those  I represent,  than  1 should 
do  on  the  greatest  honours  the  crown  can 


administration,  was  one  of  the  niemiiers  fur  the 
city  of  London,  and  the  most  eminent  man 
among  them  ; not  for  fortune,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  no  appetite  for,  heyond  a com- 
petency for  his  rank  and  fashion,  which  was 
that  of' a merchant  by  profession  (though  of  no 
extensive  dealings)  anu  of  the  great  offices  in 
the  city,  all  of  which  he  had  passed  through  ; 
but  his' consideration  arose  from  his  own  in- 
trinsic worth  and  abilities,  unassisted  by  any 
collateral  advantages  whatsoever.  For  he  had 
neither  birth,  alliances,  riches,  or  stations  in  the 
government  to  forward  him,  hut  was  himself, 
if  ever  any  man  was,  the  worker  out  of  his  true 
fame.  Nor  had  he  the  advantages  of  learning, 
language,  or  manner  to  ornament  or  set  off 
his  natural  or  acquired  endowments,  the  latter 
of  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  knowledge  of  trade, 
its  foundation  and  extent,  anil  of* the  whole 
circle  of  taxes,  funds,  money,  mid  credit.  In 
all  which  he  had  more  sagacity,  acuteness, 
force,  and  closeness  of  argumentation,  better 
and  more  practicable  notions,  than  almost  any 
man  I ever  knew,  with  a disinterestedness  as 
to  himself,  that  no  temptation  of  the  greatest  , 

Cfit  or  very  high  staiions  (for  such  he  might 
’e  had)  could  have  drawn  him  from  the  very 
retired  and  humble  life  he  generally  ehose  to 
lead,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  lint 
the  content  of  his  mind  in  a moderate  habita- 
tion, in  a neighbouring  village  to  London,  from 
whence  he  only  came,  as  he  was  occasionally 
called  to  any  business  of  importance  in  the  city 
er  in  parliament ; in  the  first  of  which,  lie  was 
a great  magistrate,  and  iu  the  other,  of  true 
weight  and  influence.  He  was  besides,  of  a 
very  regular  and  religions  life,  without  show 
or  alfectalion,  as  in  his  public  deportment,  he 
seemed  to  have  made  the  best  principles  of 
iKitli  parties,  to  be  the  guide  of  bis  political 
acting : so  that  he  was  iu  truth,  oue  of  the 
Potest  examples  of  private,  and  in  general, 
°f  public  virtue  that  this  age  has  produced ; 
and  had  a popularity  arising  from  that,  which, 
mongh  lie  did  not  court  or  cherish  in  the  way 
n >a  usually  got  and  kept  up,  was  more  uni- 
vensal  and  lasting,  than  that  of  any  man  of  his 
•"no,  manifesting  itself  in  calm 'and  real  in- 
lances  of  esteem,  and  not  iu  noise  and  riot, 
*hicli  he  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to 
•oppress.  (1764)  He  is  lately  dead  in  full 
possession  of  this  true  fame. 

“ After  so  much  of  the  character  of  sir  John 
“Ornard,  it  cannot  he  supposed  that  in  his  op- 
positions to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  at  all 
•otuated  by  the  spirit  of  faction ; nor  do  I be- 


lieve he  was,  or  that  he  ever  entered  with  the 
others  into  any  formed  design  to  ruin  or  re- 
move him,  howcVer  lie  might  wish  the  latter, 
from  the  then  dislike  he  seemed  to  have  of  the 
principles  of  his  administration,  especially 
after  the  famous  attempt  of  sir  Robert  Walpole 
to  turn  the  collection  of  some  of  the  inland 
duties  into  an  excise,  which  sir  John  Barnard 
had  much  contributed  to  defeat ; and  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole’s  manner  of  debating  a scheme, 
the  other  had  proposed,  to  reduce  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt  to  3 per  cent,  of  both  which 
I shall  speak  more  particularly  very  soon. 
And  here  it  must  he  confessed,  that  bis  oppos- 
ing the  measures  of  the  government  was  more 
constant  and  settled,  ami  had  more  of  intem- 
perance in  it  towards  sir  Robert  Walpole,  than 
can  seem  well  to  consist  with  the  description  I 
have  before  given  of  this  gentleman. 

“ But  among  all  his  great  qualities  he  had 
some  blemishes,  rather  from  ins  constitution, 
however,  than  his  will  and  design.  He  was  of 
a very  warm  temper,  too  soon  wrought  up  to 
passion,  and  when  under  that  operation,  was 
often  deprived  of  his  judgment,  and  even  of  his 
usual  discernment.  He  was  likewise  too  per- 
severing and  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  and 
when  in  the  wrong,  would  shift  and  refine,  and 
subtilize  so  much  to  save  himself  in  his  dis- 
puting, that,  in  some  instances,  with  those  who 
did  not  know  him  well,  it  created  some  unkind 
suspicions  of  his  sincerity  ; but  all  that,  I am 
satisfied,  was  more  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  company  he  kept,  and  the  lead  be  always 
had  in  their  conversations,  which  usually  be- 
gets impatience  of  contradiction,  and  a love  of 
disputing  for  the  sake  of  victory,  than  to  any 
fixed  intention  of  imposing  upon  or  deceiving 
his  audience.  He  had  also  that  regard  for  tho 
city  of  London,  and  the  profession  of  mer- 
chants, and  that  warmth  for  their  interests,  and 
indeed  for  every  person  lie  undertook  to  serve, 
that  ou  some  occasions,  it  has  threw  him  into 
partialities  for  them  that  lie  himself  might  not 
perceive,  though  every  body  else  did.  He  was 
not,  perhaps,  without  his  vanity  too,  and  that 
might  carry  him  into  a desire  of  trying  his 
skill  with  sir  Robert  Walpole  in  those  matters 
in  which  lie  was  thought  to  liave  no  etiual,  and 
to  be  sure,  lie  had  noue,  unless  sir  John  Bar- 
nard was  the  man;  I mean  in  the  business  of 
money  and  credit,  and  in  this,  it  was  that  ha 
chiefly  affected  and  hurt  sir  Robert,  though 
seldom  with  any  real  superiority.”  Speaker 
Onslow’s  Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  Oppo- 
sition i Coxe’s  Walpole. 
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bestow.  Indeed,  if  I bad  obtained  my 
seat  here  by  bribery,  or  by  the  illegal  and 
corrupt  influence  of  any  great  minister,  I 
should  look  upon  it  in  a very  different 
light ; I should  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  stations  I could  be  in. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  several  gentle- 
men, who  have  spoken  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  that  the  longer  parliaments 
continued,  the  less  influence  the  crown 
had  upon  them ; and  for  a proof  of  this, 
they  nave  instanced  the  long  parliament 
in  king  Charles  the  second’s  reign.  The 
same  gentlemen  have  likewise  asserted, 
that  Triennial  parliaments  would  distress 
his  Majesty’s  government : how  these  two 
assertions  are  compatible,  I leave  to  the 
gentlemen  themselves  to  explain  ; for  to 
me  it  appears  impossible  that  both  can  be 
true : because  if  the  crown  lias  always  the 
less  influence  in  a parliament  the  longer  it 
continues,  surely  tne  shortening  the  time 
of  its  duration  cannot  distress  any  king’s 
government.  But  as  to  the  long  parlia-  ■ 
ment  in  king  Charles’s  time,  though  they 
did  not  towards  the  end  shew  the  same 
servile  compliance  that  they  had  done  for 
many  years  before ; yet  it  is  plain,  that 
the  crown  thought  that  parliament  fitter 
for  the  purposes  of  the  court  at  that  time, 
than  they  could  expect  any  new  parlia- 
ment chosen  by  the  people  to  be ; other- 
wise, as  the  king  had  it  in  his  power,  he 
would  certainly  have  dissolved  them  much 
sooner : and  if  that  long  parliament  really 
deserved  the  name  usually  given  to  it,  we 
must  conclude,  that  their  non-compliance 
at  last  was  not  owing  to  their  virtue,  or 
a want  of  inclination  to  receive,  but  to  a 
want  of  power  in  the  crown  to  give.  The 
people  were  not  then  accustomed  to  bear 
such  heavy  burdens,  as  they  do  at  present ; 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  were  not  so 
large,  nor  the  posts  and  places  at  the  dis  i 
posal  of  the  crown  so  numerous ; there  j 
was  not  such  a numerous  standing  army  i 
to  support  the  parliament,  in  case  they  had 
gone  on  in  the  same  servile  method ; and 
as  the  complaints  of  the  people  grew  loud 
and  clamorous,  as  there  was  little  to  be  got, 
and  a great  deal  to  be  apprehended,  by  the 
continuance  of  a servile  compliance,  it  is 
very  probable  that  these  were  the  true 
reasons  of  that  parliament’s  becoming  at 
last  so  restive  ; and  if  the  nation  was  now 
in  the  same  state  it  was  at  that  time,  I 
should  not  be  half  so  much  afraid  of  Sep- 
tennial parliaments  as  I think  I have  now 
good  reason  to  be. 

■the  mimuutiV!,  .dilute,  a«f 
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about  elections,  have  been  set  in  the  most 
I dreadful  light,  aud  have  been  represented 
I as  so  great  an  inconvenience,  that  we  ought 
to  run  the  risk  of  having  our  constitution 
overturned,  rather  than  submit  to  it. 

I But,  Sir,  can  it  be  imagined  that  there 
would  be  the  same  contention  for  a seat  in 
I parliament,  which  was  to  continue  but  for 
one  year,  or  even  for  three,  that  there  is 
I for  one  which  is  to  continue  for  seven : 
the  example  of  the  city  of  London  plainly 
shews  us  the  contrary.  As  the  common- 
councilmen,  and  a great  many  other  of- 
ficers in  the  city  are  chosen  annually,  I I 
have  had  occasion  to  be  often  present  at  I 
these  annual  elections,  and  never  could  I 
find  that  they  were  attended  with  any  | 
great  heats  and  animosities,  or  with  any  I 
inconvenience;  for  after  the  election  Is  I 
over,  the  contending  parties  go  home,  and  I 
live  in  the  same  friendship  they  did  be-  I 
before : and  I am  convinced  the  case  would  I 
be  the  very  same,  if  annual  elections  for  I 
members  of  this  House  were  restored.  I 
The  same  man  might  perhaps  be  continued  I 
and  re-chosen  every  year  for  many  years  I 
together,  probably  without  any  dispute  or  I 
opposition ; but  his  being  liable  every  year  I 
to  be  turned  out,  would  be  a continual  I 
check  upon  his  behaviour,  and  would  make  I 
him  study  the  interests  of  the  people,  in-  I 
stead  of  pursuing  only  some  private  and  I 
selfish  views  of  his  own. 

Even  as  elections  stand  at  present,  there  I 
would  be  no  such  contentions,  nor  any  I 
such  heats  and  animosities  as  we  hear  of,  I 
if  they  were  entirely  left  to  gentlemen  who  j| 
have  a natural  interest  in  the  place : in 
such  case,  if  a candidate  found  himself  de-  I 
feated  by  fair  means  only,  and  merely  by  1 
the  superior  interest  of  his  antagonist,  it  I 
would  not  raise  his  indignation,  it  would  V 
occasion  no  heats  or  animosities,  he  would  ' 
wait  with  patience  for  a new  opportunity, 
and  in  the  mean  time  would  endeavour  to  ' 
recommend  himself  to  his  country  by  acts  J 
of  hospitality  and  benevolence.  It  is  mi-  | 
nisters  of  state  intermeddling  in  elections;  | 
it  is  election-brokers,  and  such  dealers  in  J 
corruption,  that  occasion  all  the  heats  and  | 
animosities  we  have : for  when  a gentle-  J 
man,  of  a great  natural  interest,  sees  his  jl 
electors  obliged  by  power,  or  bribed  by  i 
money  to  vote  against  him,  perhaps  in  fa-  j 
vour  of  an  utter  stranger,  it  cannot  but 
raise  his  indignation  : it  may  indeed  justly  ■ 
raise  his  utmost  fury  and  revenge. 

It  is  certain.  Sir,  that  if  the  people  were  | 
entirely  left  to  themselves  they  would,  i 
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those  gentlemen,  who,  by  liaving  large 
properties  of  their  own,  might  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  be  such  as  would  take 
the’  best  core  of  the  properties  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  But  if  the  people  should 
ever  begin  to  see  their  representatives 
making  their  seats  in  parliament  places  of 
profit,  and  bartering  their  votes  and  their 
behaviour  in  parliament  for  posts,  places 
and  pensions,  the  people  will  soon  follow . 
the  example  of  their  representatives,  and 
will  insist  upon  sharing  with  them  in  the 
profits.  Thus  by  degrees,  the  minds  of 
the  people  will  be  debauched  ; they  will 
be  brought  to  think,  that  the  selling  their 
votes  at  elections  is  no  crime,  the  repre- 
sentatives who  buy  their  seats  must  sell 
their  votes  ; and  at  last,  all  regard  for  the 
public  good  will  be  generally  laid  aside  by 
all  sorts  of  men.  The  only  effectual 
method,  .Sir,  of  preventing  this  fatal  ef- 
fect, is  to  restore  annual  elections ; for 
then  it  would  be  impossible,  even  for  the 
treasury  itself  (if  ever  the  public  money 
should  come  to  be  so  misapplied)  to  issue 
yearly,  sums  of  money  sufficient  to  get 
the  better  of  the  natural  interest,  which 
country  gentlemen  always  have  in  the 
places  where  they  and  their  families  have 
perhaps  for  many  generations  resided, 
file  consequence  of  which  will  be,  that 
none  but  country  gentlemen,  and  those 
who  have  a natural  interest  in  the  place, 
will  ever  appear  as  candidates ; and  thus 
neither  the  morals  of  the  people  will  be 
debauched,  nor  their  properties  plundered, 
nor  their  liberties  destroyed  by  those  elec- 
tion-brokers and  ministerial  agents,  or 
their  candidates,  who  never  can  be  em- 
ployed or  set  up  but  for  such  base  pur- 
poses. 

As  for  our  credit  abroad,  which,  it  is 
pretended,  Septennial  Parliaments  very 
much  contribute  to,  I think  it  is  evident, 
that  it  has  been  sinking  ever  since  the  Sep- 
tennial law  took  place  ; which  confirms 
what  was  justly  observed  by  an  honourable 
gentleman,  that  the  credit  of  the  nation 
among  foreigners  does  not  depend  upon 
the  length  or  shortness  of  our  parliaments, 
hut  upon  that  correspondence  and  con- 
fidence which  ought  always  to  be  kept  up 
between  the  king  and  his  people.  1 will 
jmt  say  that  this  decay  of  our  credit  abroad 
lias  been  altogether  owing  to  the  Sep- 
tennial lav,- ; but  I dare  say,  if  our  par- 
liaments had  not  been  Septennial,  they 
'vouicl  probably,  before  now,  have  en- 
quired into  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  been  the  causes  of  this  decav  ; and 
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whatever  reasons  the  decay  of  our  credit 
among  foreigners  may  have  been  owing  to, 
it  is  now  come  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  we 
really  seem  to  have  almost  none  to  lose. 
This,  I am  sorry  to  say  it,  seems  to  be  our 
case  at  present ; and  as  1 think  nothing 
can  so  effectually  restore  our  credit  abroad, 
as  the  restoring  our  constitution  at  home, 
I shall  therefore  give  my  vote  for  the 
question. 

Sir  William  Yonge  stood  up,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

Sir;  I assure  you,  I did  not  sit  still  be- 
cause 1 thought  much  had  been  said  in 
this  debate  upon  one  side  of  the  question, 
and  nothing  upon  the  other;  but  because 
after  what  had  been  offered  by  my  worthy 
friend  under  the  gallery,  who  spoke  early 
in  the  debate,  and  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  whospokesometimeago 
against  the  question,  t thought  it  might  be 
looked  on  as  a vanity  in  me  to  pretend  to 
add  any  thing  to  what  had  been  said : In- 
deed I am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
should  have  continued  in  my  resolution  of 
not  giving  you  any  trouble  this  day,  / had 
not  the  honourable  gentleman  over  the 
way  thrown  out  what  I take  to  be  a very 
uncandid  reflection  upon  my  honourable 
and  learned  friend. 

My  learned  friend  happened  to  make 
an  observation,  which  I still  think  a very 
just  one ; he  said,  that  after  we  are  re- 
turned and  have' taken  our  seat s in  this 
House,  we  ought  not  any  longer  to  have  a 
dependence  upon  those  we  represent. 
This  the  honourable  gentleman  laid  hold 
of,  ho  not  only  called  it  a new  and  a very 
extraordinary'doctrine ; but  he  dropt  an 
expression  such  as  I think  oughbmot  to  be 
made  use  of  in  this  House  : As  to  the  ob- 
servation made  by  my  learned  friend,  he 
certainly  meant,  and  I believe  almost  every 
gentleman  understood  him,  that  after  we 
have  taken  our  seats  in  this  House  we 
ought,  every  one  of  us,  to  look  upon  our- 
selves as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Commons  of  England, 
and  ought  not  to  have  any  particular  bias 
for  the  county,  city  or  borough  we  repre- 
sent. This,  Sir,  is  so  far  from  being  a 
doctrine  very  extraordinary,  or  altogether 
new,  that  I wish  every  gentleman  in  this 
House  would  make  it  a standing  rule  for 
his  conduct;  for  I cannot  help  observing, 
that  there  aresome  gentlemen  in  the  House 
who  on  many  occasions  confine  their 
thoughtstoo  much  to  theparticular  count}', 
citv,orfmrough  they  represent;  but  surely 
* I .ibrary  D*- Jl.'nit 
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they  must  be  sensible,  that  many  things 
may  happen  in  parliament  which  may  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  general, 
though  they  may  not  perhaps  quadrate  so 
exactly  with  the  particular  interest  of 
London,  Bristol,  Liverpool  or  other  like 
city ; and  in  such  a case  the  gentlemen 
must  surely  grant,  that  as  members  of  this 
House,  they  ought  to  drop  not  only  their 
dependence  upon,  but  even  their  concern 
for  the  particular  city  they  represent,  in 
order  to  concur  with  the  rest  ot  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  in  what  they  judge  to 
be  for  the  general  interest  of  the  nation. 

This,  Sir,  I thought  myself  obliged  to 
say  in  vindication  of  my  learned  friend ; 
but  as  to  the  question  itself,  I shall  give 
you  but  very  little  trouble:  for  though  I 
must  do  the  gchtlemen  who  introduced 
this  motion  the  justice  to  own,  that  they 
did  it  with  as  much  candour,  and  in  as 
pretty  a manner,  as  I ever  heard  any  ques- 
tion introduced  in  this  House,  yet  all  the 
arguments  they  made  use  of  were  s,o  fully 
answered,  and  the  objections  against 
their  motion  stated  in  so  clear  a light,  by 
the  two  worthy  gentlemen  who  spoke  lirst 
against  their  motion,  that  I cannot  agree 
to  it:  and  indeed,  as  I believe  we  owe  the 
happiness  of  having  the  present  royal 
family  upon  the  throne,  and  the  liberty  of 
debating  any  question  in  this  House,  chiefly 
to  the  Septennial  Law,  I shall  never  agree 
to  the  repeal  of  that  law,  without . seeing 
much  stronger  reasons  for  it  than  any  I 
have  hitherto  heard  offered. 

One  of  the  great  inconveniences  said  to 
attend  Septennial  Parliaments  is,  that  they 
heighten  and  increase  those  heats  and  ani- 
mosities which  are  usually  raised  among 
the  people  about  the  time  of  elections ; 
but  this  I cannot  agree  to,  because  it  is 
well  known  that  those  heats  and  animosi- 
ties rose  to  as  great  a height,  nay  to  a 
much  greater  height,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  Triennial  Parliaments,  thau  they 
ever  did  since  that  time ; from  whence  we 
may  observe,  that  the  violence  of  those 
heats  and  animosities  does  not  depend  upon 
the  quick  or  the  slow  return  of  elections, 
hut  upon  the  temper  of  the  people  at  the 
time.  In  every  nation  there  arises  some- 
times a general  ferment  among  the  people, 
sometimes  without  any  visible  cause,  and 
often  from  causes  that  are  in  themselves 
mnjust : in  tliis  nation,  if  an  election  for  a 
new  parliament  should  come  on  when  the 
nation  is  in  any  such  ferment,  the  heats 
and  animosities  at  that  time  would  certainly 
become 
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as  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  if  we  had  Annual  or  even  Triennial 
Parliaments,  no  such  ferment  could  ever 
happen  but  what  would  probably  be  at- 
tended with  an  election,  by  which  the  na- 
tion might  be  involved  in  such  frequent 
disorders  and  confusions,  as  might  at  last 
make  us  a prey  for  some  foreign  enemy ; 
which  in  my  opinion,  is  a danger  much 
more  to  be  apprehended,  than  any  danger 
our  Constitution  can  be  in  from  having  our 
Parliaments  Septennial. 

Another  inconvenience  is,  that  Sep- 
tennial Parliaments  increase  and  give  en- 
couragements to  bribery  and  corruption. 
That  there  is  bribery  and  corruption,  that 
there  always  has  been  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, is  a fact  I shall  not  dispute : but,  Sir, 
that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  that  vice 
depends  upon  the  frequent  or  the  rare  return 
of  elections,  is  what  I cannot  agree  to ; for 
I am  convinced  it  will  always  depend  upon 
the  virtue  of  the  people  in  general,  and  the 
humour  they  happen  to  be  in  at  the  time. 
I wish  bribery  and  corruption  of  all  kinds 
could  be  prevented;  but  the  evil  I am 
afraid  is  inevitable:  for  notwithstanding  the 
many  express  laws  against  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severe  law  made  but  a little  while 
ago  for  preventing  it,  yet  we  find  that 
methods  have  been  contrived  for  evading 
all  those  laws,  either  by  giving  great  en- 
tertainment and  great  plenty  of  victuals, 
or  by  some  more  secret  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices, so  that  the  only  wav  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  tin's  evil,  is  to  preserve  the  virtue 
of  the  people,  and  I believe  the  best 
way  to  preserve  the  virtue  of  the  people 
is  to  give  them  as  few  opportunities  as 
possible  for  being  vicious  : from  whence 
I must  conclude,  that  for  obviating  this 
inconvenience,  Septennial  Parliaments  are 
better  than  Triennial. 

If  so  many  and  so  great  inconveniences 
have  been  felt  all  over  the  nation  from 
Septennial  Parliaments,  if  so  great  com- 
plaints have  been  made,  it  is  very  strange 
Sir,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made,  ever 
since  the  passing  of  that  law,  for  the  repeal 
of  it;  hut  the  time  now  chosen  for  making 
that  attempt,  shews  plainly  with  what  view 
it  is  made : it  is  now  the  last  session  of  a 
Parliament,  a new  election  must  soon 
come  on,  and  as  this  motion  has  an  ap- 
' pearanee  of  popularity  among  the  meaner 
sort  of  electors,  it  may  be  of  service  to 
some  gentlemen  at  the  next  elections: 
and  as  to  the  contentions  about  these  elec- 
• tions  beginning  so  early,  I do  not  know  by 
|W;ere  ^^^jtbut  f._  believ  e they 
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have  been  set  on  foot  on  purpose  to  fur- 
nish gentlemen  with  arguments  in  this 
day’s  debate ; and  an  honourable  gentle- 
man has  accordingly  taken  hold  of  it,  and 
has  made  use  of  those  contentions  so  early 
begun,  as  an  argument  against  Septennial 
Parliaments. 

Another  honourable  gentleman  has  given 
us  a glorious  catalogue,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  call  it,  of  laws  passed  by  Septennial  Par- 
liaments ; but  I think  he  ought  in  a par- 
ticular manner  to  have  guarded  against 

tutting  the  lliot  Act  into  that  catalogue,  for 
e knows  it  was  founded  on  the  same  mo- 
tive with  the  Septennial.  It  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  the  safety’ of  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  it  not  been  for  some  exe- 
cutions in  Fleet-street,  in  consequence  of 
that  act,  I am  persuaded  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  preserved  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  at  that  time:  and  I must 
say,  that  it  is  somewhat  very  strange  to 
hear  gentlemen  arguing  against  conten- 
tions and  riots  at  elections,  and  at  the  same 
time  complaining  of  that  law  which  was 
made  for  preventing  of  riots  upon  any  oc- 
casion. As  to  the  law  for  regulating  trials 
in  cases  of  treason,  there  was  never  a more 
reasonable  law  passed  in  parliament : is  it 
not  at  all  times  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  government : nay 
is  it  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  that  rebels  and 
traitors  should  be  tried  by  a jury  of  their 
own  friends  and  relations,  embarked  in 
the  same  wicked  designs,  and  as  much 
disaffected  to  the  government  as  the  pri- 
soners at  the  bar?  Can  it  be  expected  that 
such  a jury  will  ever  find  the  prisoners 
guilty  ? And  therefore  when  whole  coun- 
ties had  rebelled,  what  could  have  been 
more  reasonable,  than  the  sending  the 
rebels  of  those  counties  to  be  tried  in 
other  counties,  where  an  honest  and  a dis- 
interested jury  might  be  found ; and  as  that 
law  was  confined  to  the  rebels  then  in  cus- 
tody, or  such  as  should  be  taken  within  a 
short  time  after,  I am  surprised  to  hear  it 
found  fault  with. 

We  have  been  told,  Sir,  that  the  nation 
m general  desires  the  repeal  of  the  Sep- 
tennial law,  and  that  instructions  have 
been  sent  up  to  several  members  for  that 
purpose.  As  to  the  desires  of  the  nation 
m general,  it  is  a fact  not  easy  to  be  de- 
termined ; I do  not  know  but  the  mob,  I 
mean  such  as  have  no  business  with  elec- 
tions,  may  generally  desire  the  repeal  of 
“is  law,  because  they  would  then  have 
ail  opportunity  of  getting  drunk,  com- 
notting  riots,  and  living  idly,  much  oftener 
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than  they  have  at  present ; but  as  to  all 
those  who  have  any  right  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions, I am  convinced  the  generality  of 
them  desire  no  such  thing.  And  as  for 
those  instructions  that  may  have  been  sent 
up  to  members,  no  man  is  ignorant  how 
they  are  usually  obtained : I saw  a copy  of 
one  of  them  lately  in  one  of  our  evening 
news-papers,  and  by  the  stile  of  it  I may 
leave  any  gentleman  to  judge,  what  sort 
of  persons  they  were  who  sent  it,  or  rather 
obtained  its  being  sent.  As  the  memory 
of  king  William  will  always,  they  know, 
be  reverenced  in  England,  by  all  those 
who  are  attached  to  the  true  interest  of 
their  country,  these  instructions  take  par- 
ticular notice,  that  the  Triennial  law  was 
assed  in  the  reign  of  our  great  deliverer, 
ing  William,  of  glorious  and  immortal 
memory  ; but  does  not  every  man,  who 
has  read  the  history  of  his  reign,  know, 
that  that  law  was  promoted  by  those  who 
were  perhaps  friends  to  the  revolution, 
but  enemies  to  the  then  administration, 
co-operating  with  those  who  were  enemies 
to  both? 

In  short,  Sir,  the  Septennial  law,  as 
well  as  the  Riot  Act,  was  passed  for  the 
safety  and  establishment  of  the  present 
government ; and,  as  I think  in  my  con- 
science, the  repeal  of  either  of  them  would 
endanger  the  government,  I am  therefore 
heartily  against  your  question. 

Sir  William  Wyndham  replied : 

Sir ; The  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  in  vindicating,  as  he  called  it, 
his  learned  friend,  threw  out  a very  unfair 
reflection  upon  the  conduct  of  a worthy 
gentleman  under  the  gallery,  whose  beha- 
viour in  parliament  I have  been  a witness  of, 
and  1 can  say  without  flattery  it  has  been  as 
even  and  as  honourable  as  the  behaviour  of 
any  gentleman  in  this  House ; and  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  thinks  otherwise,  I 
dare  say  he  is  single  in  his  opinion  : he  is, 
I believe,  the  only  man,  either  in  the 
House  or  out  of  it,  who  thinks  so ; I wish 
the  behaviour  of  every  other  gentleman, 
I will  not  say  in  this,  but  in  former  parlia- 
ments, had  been  as  unexceptionable  ; for 
if  it  had,  I am  very  sure  we  should  have 
had  no  occasion  for  this  day’s  debate. 

The  observation  made  by  the  learned 
gentleman,  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man took  up  so  much  time  to  explain.,  was 
without  exception;  it  was  just,  it  was  plain, 
and  therefore  wanted  neither  an  explana- 
tion nor  a vindication : but,  Sir,  what  the 
worthy  gentleman  under  the  gallery,  and 
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others  as  well  as  lie,  took  notice  of,  was  an  1 
expression  that  fell  from  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, I dare  say,  without  design  : he 
said  that  we  were  to  have  no  dependance 
upon  our  constituents ; he  went  further, 
he  said  it  was  a dangerous  dependance  ; 
nay,  he  went  further  still,  and  said  it  was 
more  dangerous  than  a dependance  on  the 
crown:  this  my  worthy  friend  took  notice 
of,  and  with  his  usual  modesty,  called  it  a 
new  doctrine.  It  is,  Sir,  not  only  a new 
doctrine,  but  it  is  the  most  monstrous,  the 
most  slavish  doctrine  was  ever  heard,  and 
such  a doctrine  as  I hope  no  man  will 
ever  dare  to  support  within  these  walls.  I 
am  persuaded,  Sir,  the  learned  gentleman 
did  not  mean  what  the  words  he  happened 
to  make  use,  of  may  seem  to  import ; for 
though  the  people  of  a county,  city  or 
borough  may  be  misled,  and  may  be  in- 
duced to  give  instructions  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  true  interest  of  their  country, 
yet  I hope  he  will  allow,  that  in  times  past 
the  crown  has  been  ottener  misled  ; and 
consequently  we  must  conclude,  that  it  is 
more  apt  to  be  misled  in  time  to  come, 
than  we  can  suppose  the  people  to  be. 

As  to  the  contests  about  the  next  elec- 
tion, Sir,  that  they  were  begun  a long 
while  ago,  is  a certain  fact ; but  who  the 
beginners  were,  may  not  be  so  certain,  or 
at  least  not  so  generally  known  : and  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
seemed  to  be  ignorant,  or  indeed  rather 
to  mistake  who  were  the  beginners  of 
them  ; but  if  he  pleases  to  look  about  him, 
he  may  see  one  not  far  distant  from  him, 
who,  by  his  agents,  was  the  first  and  the 
principal  beginner  of  them  in  most  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  To  see  them  begin  so 
soon,  is  no  new  thing,  Sir ; it  is  a stale  mi- 
nisterial artifice;  it  has  been  practised 
ever  since  Septennial  Parliaments  took 
place,  and  will  be  practised  as  long  as  they 
continue : ministers  of  state  know  well 
how  unequal  the  contention  is  between  a 
country  gentleman,  who  has  nothing  but 
his  own  estate  (greatly  exhausted  by  the 
many  taxes  he  pays)  to  depend  on,  and 
ministerial  election-mongers,  supplied  by 
gentlemen  in  office,  who  have  for  seven 
years  been  heaping  up  money  for  that 
purpose,  or  perhaps  supplied  even  by  the 
public  treasure  of  the  nation  ; and  the 
sooner  this  contention  begins,  the  greater 
disadvantage  the  country  gentlemen  la- 
bour under,  the  more  time  those  tools  of 
corruption  have  to  practise  upon  the  elec- 
tors, and  to  discover  where  that  money 

raay  be  , 
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which  is  issued  for  corrupting  the  people, 
and  overturning  the  constitution:  from 
hence  it  is  obvious  who  have  been,  and 
who  will  always  be  the  first  beginners  of 
such  contentions. 

The  learned  gentleman,  as  well  as  somo 
others,  particularly  an  honourable  gentle- 
man under  the  gallery,  who  spoke  early  in 
tlie  debate,  and  who  indeed  said  as  much, 
and  in  as  handsome  a manner  as  can,  in 
my  opinion,  be  said  against  the  question,  ' 
has  told  us,  that  our  constitution  has  been 
often  varied ; and  that  there  was  no  time 
when  it  was  such  as  we  ought,  or  wojjld 
desire,  to  return  to.  Sir,  it  is  not-  to  be 
doubted  but  our  constitution  has  often 
varied,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  time  when 
it  was  without  a fault ; but  I will  affirm, 
that  there  is  uo  time  in  which  we  may  not 
find  some  good  tilings  in  our  constitution : 
there  are  now,  there  have  been  in  every 
century  some  good  laws . existing  : let  us 
preserve  those  that  are  good;  if  any  of 
them  have  been  abolished,  let  them  be 
restored,  and  if  any  of  the  laws  now  in 
being  are  found  to  be  attended  with  in- 
conveniences, let  them  be  repealed.  This 
is  what  is  now  desired,  this  is  what  the 
people  have  reason  to  expect  from  Parlia- 
ment ; there  is  nothing  now  desired  but 
what  the  people  have  a right  to ; they 
have  now,  they  always  had  a right  to  fre- 
quent new  parliaments ; and  this  right  was 
established  and  confirmed  even  by  the 
Claim  of  Rights,  notwithstanding  what  the 
learned  gentleman  has  said  to  the  contrary. 
At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  nay  at  the 
present  time,  at  all  times,  the  word  Par- 
liament, in  tlie  common  way  of  speaking, 
comprehends  all  the  sessions  held  from 
one  election  to  another  : that  this  is  the 
common  meaning  of  tlie  word,  I appeal  to 
every  gentleman  in  this  House ; and  for 
this  reason  those  patriots,  who  drew  up  i 
our  Claim  of  Rights,  could  not  imagine 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  in  the  word  ; 
‘ new  :*  they  coidd  not  so  much  as  dream  [ 
that  the  two  words,  Frequent  Parliaments  i 
would  afterwards  be  interpreted  to  mean, 
frequent  sessions  of  parliament;  but  the 
lawyers,  who  are  accustomed  to  confound 
the  sense  of  the  plainest  words,  immedi- 
ately found  out,  that  a session  of  Parlia- 
ment was  a Parliament,  and  that  therefore  | 
tlie  words  frequent  Parliaments,  meant  j 
only  frequent  sessions.  This  quirk  the  i 
lawyers  found  out  immediately  after  the 
revolution;  this  quirk  the  courtiers  at  I 
that  time  caught  hold  of ; and  this  set  die  I 
of  their 
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rights,  which  they  obtained  by  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill  ; by  that  Bill  the  right  of  the 
people  to  frequent  new  parliaments,  was 
established  in  such  clear  terms  as  not  to  be 
misunderstood  ; and  God  forgive  them 
who  consented  to  the  giving  it  up. 

I am  extremely  surprised.  Sir,  to  hear 
it  said,  that  the  Triennial  Bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  enemies  to  the  revolution. 

I will  not  say,  that  ,it  was  introduced  by  j 
the  courtiers  at  that  time ; we  seldom  see  1 
such  bills  introduced  by  such  gentlemen ; i 
but  docs  not  every  body  know,  that  it  1 
was  my  lord  Somers  who  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  that  bill,  and  that  most  of 
those  who  supported  him  in  it,  were  gen-  1 
tlemen  who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 
bringing  about  the  revolution  ? It  is  true, 
the  courtiers  opposed  it,  and  even  King 
William  himself,  by  the  advice  of  some 
wicked  ministers,  refused  to  pass  it  the 
first  time  it  was  offered  ; but  when  it  came 
back  again  to  him,  he  was  better  advised ; 
and  if  he  had  not  passed  it,  he  had  not 
done  what  he  ought  to  do,  he  had  not 
done  all  lie  came  to  do;  nor  that  which 
when  he  came  he  promised  to  do,  which 
was  to  restore  the  people  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

To  pretend.  Sir,  that  the  Triennial  Bill 
was  introduced  with  a view  of  distressing 
King  William’s  government,  is  really 
casting  a reflection  upon  his  government : 
for  to  tell  us,  that  the  people’s  claiming 
those  rights,  which  he  came  to  establish, 
was  a distressing  of  his  government,  is  to 
tell  us,  that  his  government  was  contrary 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a very  high  reflection,  and  such  a j 
one  as  the  gentlemen,  who  tell  us  so,  | 
"’ould  not  patiently  hear  cast  upon  that 
reign  by  others.  The  other  pretence,  that  ; 
Triennial  parliaments  were  the  cause  of 
Us  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  or  of  that 
treaty  which  was  so  much  complained  of, 
Ls>  1 am  sure,  as  groundless;  for  the  second 
tvar  was  begun  and  carried  on  with  great 
success,  under  the  influence  of  Triennial 
parliaments,  till  the  balance  of  power  was 
fully  and  so  Sruily  established,  that  France 
has  never  since  endeavoured  to  make  the 
‘east  incroachment  upon  any  of  her 
ueighbours:  what  some  late  measures 
may  encourage  her  to  do  hereafter,  I shall 
not  pretend  to  determine ; but  this  nation 
fver  since  that  time  enjoyed  what  I 
“Uuk  I may  call  a profound  tranquillity, 
which,  if  the  Triennial  law  liad  remained 
m 0rcc>  we  would,  I believe,  have  made  a 
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much  better  use  of,  than  we  now  seem  to 
have  done. 

The  learned  gentleman  has  told  us. 
That  the  Septennial  law  is  a proper  me- 
dium between  the  unlimited  power  of 
the  crown,  and  the  limiting  that  power  too 
much ; but.  Sir,  before  he  had  fixed  upon 
this  as  a medium,  he  should  first  have  dis- 
covered to  us  tlie  two  extremes.  I will 
readily  allow,  that  an  unlimited  power  in 
the  crown,  with  respect  to  the  continuing 
of  parliaments,  is  one  extreme ; but  the 
other  I cannot  really  find  out:  for  I am 
very  far  from  thinking,  that  the  power  of 
the  crown  was  too  much  limited  by  the 
Triennial  Law,  or  that  the  happiness  of  the 
nation  was  any  way  injured  by  it,  or  can 
ever  be  injured  by  frequent  elections.  As 
to  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  is  very  certain, 
that  as  long  as  the  administration  of  public 
allairs  is  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  the 
people,  were  they  to  chuse  a new  parlia- 
ment every  year,  they  would  ehuse  such 
representatives  as  would  most  heartily 
concur  in  every  thing  with  such  an  admi- 
nistration ; so  that  even  an  annual  parlia- 
ment could  not  be  any  limitation  of  the 
just  power  of  the  crown’;  and  as  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nation,  it  is  certain,  that  gen- 
tlemen will  always  contend  with  more  heat 
and  animosity  about  being  members  of  a 
long  parliament,  than  about  being  mem- 
bers of  a short  one:  and  therefore  the 
elections  fora  Septennial  Parliament  must 
always  disturb  the  peace,  and  injure  the 
happiness  of  the  nation,  more  than  the 
elections  for  an  Annual  or  Triennial  Par- 
liament. Of  tills  the  elections  in  the  city 
of  London,  mentioned  by  my  worthy  friend, 
are  an  evident  demonstration. 

As  to  the  elections  coming  on  when  the 
nation  is  in  a ferment,  it  is  so  far  from  beiug 
an  objection  to  frequent  elections,  that  it 
is  in  my  opinion,  Sir,  a strong  argument  in 
favour  of  them;  because  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  supports  of  the  freedom  of  the  nation. 
It  is  plain,  that  the  people  seldom  cr  ever 
were  in  a ferment,  but  when  incroach- 
ments  were  made  upon  their  rights  and 
privileges ; and  when  any  such  are  made, 
it  is  very  proper,  nay  it  is  even  necessary, 
that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  a new  election,  in  order  that  they 
may  chuse  such  representatives  as  will  do 
diem  justice,  by  punishing  those  who  have 
been  making  mcroachments  upon  diem ; 
otherwise  one  of  these  two  effects  may 
very  probably  ensue  : either  the  ferment 
will  break  out  into  an  open  insurrection, 
or  the  incroachment  that  has  been  made. 
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may  happen  to  be  forgot  before  a new 
election  comes  on ; and  then  the  invaders 
of  the  people’s  rights  will  have  a much 
better  lay  for  getting  such  a new  parlia- 
ment chosen,  as  will  not  only  free  them 
from  all  punishment,  but  will  confirm  the 
incrouchments  that  have  been  made,  and 
encourage  the  making  of  new.  Thus  the 
rights  of  the  people  may  be  nibbled  and 
curtailed  by  piece-meal,  and  ambitious 
criminals  may  at  last  get  themselves  so 
firmly  seated,  that  it  will  be  out  of  the 
power  of  the  people  to  stop  their  career, 
or  to  avoid  the  chains  whicn  they  are  pre- 
paring. 

Now,  Sir,  to  return  to  the  power  of 
the  crown,  which  the  learned  gentleman 
has  told  us  was  too  much  limited  by 
the  triennial  law ; I think  I have  made  it 
plain,  that  the  just  power  of  the  crown 
cannot  possibly  be  limited  by  frequent 
elections,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
too  much  limited  by  the  Triennial  law; 
but  by  long  parliaments  the  crown  may  be 
enabled  to  assume,  and  to  make  use  of  an 
unjust  power.  By  our  constitution  the 
only  legal  method  we  have  of  vindicating 
our  rights  and  privileges  against  the  in- 
croachments  of  ambitious  ministers  is  by 
parliament;  the  only  way  we  have  of  rec- 
tifying a weak  or  wicked  administration, 
is  by  parliament ; the  only  effectual  way 
we  nave  of  bringing  high  and  powerful 
criminals  to  condign  punishment,  is  by 

Earliament,  But  if  ever  it  should  come  to 
e in  the  power  of  the  administration  to 
have  a majority  of  this  House  depending 
upon  the  crown,  or  to  get  a majority  of 
such  men  returned,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  parliament  will  then 
stand  us  in  no  stead : It  can  answer  none 
of  these  great  purposes ; the  whole  nation 
may  be  convinced  of  the  weakness  or  the 
wickedness  of  those  in  the  administration; 
and  yet  it  may  be  out  of  the  nation’s  power, 
in  a legal  way,  to  get  the  fools  turned  out, 
or  the  knaves  hanged. 

This  misfortune,  Sir,  can  be  brought 
upon  us  by  nothing  but  by  bribery  and 
corruption ; and  therefore  there  is  nothing 
we  ought  to  guard  more  watchfully  against. 
And  an  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
some  time  ago,  upon  the  same  side  with 
me,  has  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the 
elections  for  a septennial  parliament  are 
more  liable  to  be  influenced  by  corruption, 
than  those  for  a triennial,  that  I am  sur- 
prised his  argument  should  be  mistaken,  or 
not  comprehended;  but  it  seems  the  most 
certain  in$g dilffilfffc 


now  to  be  controverted  or  denied.  It  has 
been  laid  down  as  a maxim,  and  I think  it 
is  a most  infallible  maxim,  that  a man  will 
contend  with  more  heat  and  vigour  for  a 
post,  either  of  honour  or  profit,  which  he 
is  to  hold  for  a long  term,  than  he  will  do 
for  one  he  is  to  hold  for  a short  term : this 
has  been  controverted.  It  hie;  been  laid 
dowii  as  a maxim,  and  I think  equally  in- 
fallible, that  a hundred  guineas  is  a more 
powerful  bribe  than  fifty ; this  has  been 
denied;  yet  nevertheless,  I must  beg 
leave  to  push  this  argument  a little  further. 

Let  us  suppose.  Sir,  a gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  administration,  whose  only 
safety  depends  upon  corrupting  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House.  This  may  now  be  only 
a supposition,  but  it  is  certainly  such  a one 
as  may  happen  ; and  if  ever  it  should,  let 
us  see  whether  such  a minister  might  not 
promise  himself  more  success  in  a septen- 
nial, than  he  could  in  a triennial  parlia- 
ment. It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  every  man 
has  his  price,  if  you  can  but  come  up  to  it. 
This,  1 hope,  does  not  hold  true  of  every 
man;  but  I am  afraid  it  too  generally 
holds  true ; and  that  of  a great  many  it 
may  hold  true,  is  what,  I believe,  was  never 
doubted  of;  though  I don’t  know  but  it 
may  now  likewise  be  denied  ; however,  let 
us  suppose  this  distressed  minister  apply- 
ing to  one  of  those  men  who  has  a price, 
and  is  a member  of  this  House ; in  order 
to  engage  this  member  to  vote  as  he  shall 
direct  him,  he  offers  him  a pension  of  1,000/. 
a year : if  it  be  but  a triennial  parliament, 
will  not  the  member  immediately  consider 
within  himself,  if  I accept  of  this  pension, 
and  vote  according  to  direction,  I shall  lose 
my  character  in  the  country,  I shall  lose 
my  seat  in  parliament  the  next  election, 
and  my  pension  will  then  of  course  be  at 
an  end ; so  that  by  turning  rogue  I shall 
get  but  3000/.  this  is  not  worth  my  while  ? 
and  so  the  minister  must  either  offer  him, 
perhaps,  the  double  of  that  sum,  or  other- 
wise he  will  probably  determine  against 
being  corrupted ; but  if  the  parliament 
were  septennial,  the  same  man  might  per- 
haps say  within  himself,  I am  now  in  for 
seven  years ; by  accepting  of  this  pension, 
I shall  have  at  feast  7,000/.  This  will  set 
me  above  contempt ; and  if  I am  turned 
out  0t  next  election,  I do  not  value  it,  I 
will  take  die  money  in  the  mean  time.  Is 
it  not  very  natural  to  suppose  all  this,  Sir ; 
and,  does  not  this  evidently  shew,  that  a 
wicked  minister  cannot  corrupt  a triennial 
parliament  with  the  same  money  with 
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Again,  suppose  this  minister  applies  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  purchased,  and  thereby 
made  himself  member  i'or  a borough,  at 
the  rate  of,  perhaps,  1,500/.  besides  tra- 
velling charges,  and  other  little  expences : 
suppose  the  minister  offers  him  a pension 
of  500/.  a year  to  engage  his  vote,  will  not 
lie  naturally  consider,  if  it  be  a triennial 
parliament,  that  if  he  cannot  get  a higher 
pension  he  will  lose  money  by  being  a 
member  ; and  surely,  if  he  be  a right  bur- 
gess, he  will  resolve  not  to  sell  at  all,  rather 
than  sell  his  commodity  for  less  than  it 
cost  him ; and  if  he  finds  he  cannot  sell  at 
all,  he  will  probably  give  over  standing  a 
candidate  again  upon  such  footing ; by 
which  not  only  he,  but  many  others,  wilf 
be  induced  to  give  over  dealing  in  cor- 
.rupting  the  electors  at  the  next  election. 

But  in  case  of  a septennial  parliament, 
will  he  not  then  probably  accept  of  the 
500/.  pension,  if  he  be  one  of  those  men 
that  has  a price  ? because  he  concludes, 
that  for  1,500/.  he  may  always  secure  his 
election;  and  every  parliament  will  put 
near  2 ,000/.  in  his  pocket,  besides  reim- 
bursing him  all  his  charges.  After  viewing 
the  present  question  in  this  light,  is  it  possi- 
ble, Sir,  not  to  conclude,  that  septennial 
parliaments,  as  well  as  the  elections  for 
such,  must  always  be  much  more  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  corruption,  than  triennial, 
or  the  elections  for  triennial  i 
For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I have  been  often 
chosen  ; I have  sat  in  parliament  above 
these  twenty  years  ; and  I can  sav  with 
truth,  that  neither  at  my  election,  nor  af- 
ter my  return,  no  man  ever  dared  to  at- 
tempt to  let  me  know  what  is  meant  by 
bribery  and  corruption  ; but  I am  sorry 
to  hear  the  impossibility  of  preventing  it 
mentioned,  and  mentioned  too,  Sir,  within 
these  walls.  The  honourable  gentleman 
*ho  spoke  last,  told  us  the  evil  of  corrup- 
tion was  inevitable.  If  I were  so  unhappy 
as  to  think  so,  I should  look  upon  my  coun- 
try to  be  in  die  most  melancholy  situation, 
“erhaps  it  may  be  the  way  of  thinking 
•among  those  lie  keeps  company  with ; but  I 
“tank  God  1 have  a better  opinion  of  my 
•countrymen ; and  since  it  appears  to  be  a 
!,f  thinking  among  some  gentlemen,  it 
‘s  higli  time  for  us  to  contrive  some  method 
•®f  jiutting  it  out  of  their  power  to  corrupt 
the  virtue  of  the  people  ; for  we  may  de- 
pend upon  this  as  a certain  maxim,  that 
those  who  think  they  cannot  gain  the  affec- 
•t’OD.i  of  the  people,  will  endeavour  to  pur- 
"‘nse  their  prostitution;  and  the  best  way 
"'prevent  the  success  of  their  endeavours, 
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is  to  raise  the  price  so  high  as  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  any  man,  or  of  any  set 
of  men  to  come  up  to  it.  If  a parliament  is 
to  be  purchased,  if  elections  are  to  be 
purchased,  it  is  manifest  the  corrupting 
of  triennial  must,  upon  the  whole,  cost  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  corrupting  of 
septennial  elections  or  parliaments ; there- 
fore, in  order  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
any  man,  or  of  any  administration,  to  pur- 
chase the  prostitution  of  a parliament  or 
of  the  people,  let  us  return  to  triennial 
parliaments ; and  if  that  will  not  do,  let  us 
return  to  annual  elections,  which,  I am 
very  certain,  would  render  the  practice  of 
corruption  impossible.  This,  Sir,  is  now 
the  more  necessary,  because  of  the  many 
new  posts  and  places  of  profit  which  the 
crown  has  at  its  disposal,  and  the  great 
civil-list  setded  upon  liis  present  Majesty, 
and  which  will  probably1  be  continued  to 
his  successors.  This,  I say,  urges  the 
necessity  for  frequent  new’  parliaments ; 
because  the  crown  has  it  now  more  in  their 
power  than  formerly,  to  seduce  the  people, 
or  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in 
case  any  future  administration  should  find 
it  necessary  for  their  own  safety  to  do  so. 

That  the  increase  or  decrease  of  corrup- 
tion at  elections,  or  in  parliament,  must 
always  depend  upon  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  virtue  among  the  people,  I shall 
readily  grant ; but  it  is  as  certain,  that  the 
virtue  of  almost  every  particular  man  de- 
pends upon  the  temptations  that  are 
thrown  in  his  way ; and  according  to  die 
quantity  of  virtue  he  has,  the  quantity  of 
temptation  must  be  raised,  so  as  at  last 
to  make  it  an  overbalance  for  his  virtue. 
Suppose  then,  Sir,  that  the  generality  of 
the  electors  in  England  have  virtue  enough 
to  withstand  a temptation  of  five  guineas 
each,  but  not  virtue  enough  to  withstand 
a temptation  of  ten  guineas,  one  with  ano- 
ther. Is  it  not  then  much  more  probable, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  deal  in  corruption, 
may  be  able  to  raise  as  much  money,  once 
every  seven  years,  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  ten  guineas  each,  one  with  another,  to 
the  generality  of  the  electors,  than  that 
they  will  be  able  to  raise  such  a sum 
once  in  every  three  years  ? And  is  it  not 
from  thence  certain,  that  the  virtue  of  the 
people  in  general  is  in  greater  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  Septennial  than  by 
Triennial  parliaments  ? To  suppose.  Sir, 
that  every  man’s  vote  at  an  election  is  like 
a commodity  which  must  be  sold  at  the 
market  price,  is  really  to  suppose  that  no 
man  has  any  virtue  at  all ; for  I will  aver, 
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that  when  once  a man  resolves  to  sell  his 
vote  at  any  rate,  he  lias  then  no  virtue 
left,  which,  I hope  is  not  the  case  with 
many  of  our  electors ; and  therefore  the 


only  thing  we  are  to  apprehend  is,  lest  s 


price  should  be  offered  as  may 
tempt  thousands  to  sell,  who  had  never  be- 
fore any  thoughts  of  carrying  such  a com- 
modity to  market.  This,  Sir,  is  the  fatal 
event  we  are  to  dread,  and  it  is  much 
more  to  be  dreaded  from  Septennial  than 
from  Triennial  Parliaments,  If  we  have 
therefore  any  desire  to  preserve  the  virtue 
of  our  people;  if  we  have  any  desire  to  pre- 
serve our  constitution ; if  we  have  any  de- 
sire to  preserve  our  liberties,  our  properties, 
and  every  thing  that  can  be  dear  to  a free 
people,  we  ought  to  restore  the  Triennial 
Jaw:  and  if  that  be  found  to  be  insignifi- 
cant, we  ought  to  abolish  prorogations,  and 
return  to  annual  elections. 

The  learned  gentleman  spoke  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  asked  us.  If 
it  had  lately  been  extended  beyond  those 
bounds  prescribed  to  it  by  law.  Sir,  I 
will  not  say  that  there  has  been  lately  any 
attempts  to  extend  it  beyond  the  bounds 

E rescribed  by  law ; but  I will  say,  that  those 
ounds  have  been  of  late  so  vastly  enlarged 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  great  occasion 
for  any  such  attempt  What  are  the 
many  penal  laws  made  within  these  forty 
years,  but  so  many  extensions  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  and  as  many  dimi- 
nutions of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ? And 
whatever  the  necessity  was  that  brought 
us  into  the  enactiug  of  such  law's,  it  was  a 
fatal  necessity ; it  has  greatly  added  to  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  particular  care 
ought  to  be  taken  not  to  throw  any 
more  weight  into  that  scale.  Perhaps  the 
enacting  of  several  of  those  penal  laws 
might  have  been  avoided ; I am  persuaded 
the  enacting  of  the  law  relating  to  trials 
for  treason,  not  only  might,  but  ought  to 
have  been  avoided , for  though  it  was  but 
a temporary  law,  it  was  a dangerous  pre- 
cedent; and  the  rebellion  was  so  far  from 
being  general  in  any  county  ns  not  to 


leave  a sufficient  number  of  faithful  sub- 
jects for  trying  those  who  had  com- 
mitted acts  of  treason  within  the  county. 

In  former  times  the  crown  had  a large 
estate  of  its  own ; an  estate  sufficient  for 
supporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown : and 
as  we  had  no  standing  armif 
great  fleets  to  provide  for,  the 
not  want  frequent  supplies  : so  that  they 
were  not  under  any  necessity  of  calling 
frequent 


r any 


were  always  troublesome,  often  dangerous 
to  ministers,  therefore  they  avoided  the 
calling  of  any  such  as  much  as  possible : 
but  though  the  crown  did  not  then  want 
frequent  supplies,  the  people  frequently 
wanted  a redress  of  grievances,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  but  by  parliament ; 
therefore  the  only  complaint  then  was,  that 
the  crown  did  not  call  any  parliament  at 
all,  or  did  not  allow  them  to  sit  long 
enough  : this  was  the  only  complaint,  and 
to  remedy  this,  it  was  thought  sufficient  to 
provide  for  having  frequent  parliaments, 
every  one  of  which,  it  was  presumed,  was 
always  to  be  a new  parliament ; lbr  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  method  of  proroga- 
tion was  of  old  very  rarely  made  use  of, 
and  was  first  introduced  by  those  who 
were  attempting  tp  make  encroachments 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 

But  now,  Sir,  the  case  is  altered ; the 
crown,  either  by  ill  management,  or  by 
prodigality  and  profuseness  to  its  favou- 
rites, nas  spent  or  granted  away  all  that 
estate ; and  the  public  expence  is  so  much 
enlarged,  that  the  crown  must  have  annual 
supplies,  and  is  therefore  under  the  neces- 
sity' of  iiaving  the  parliament  meet  every 
year;  but  as  new  elections  are  always 
dangerous  as  well  as  troublesome  to  minis- 
ters of  state,  they  are  for  having  them  as 
seldom  as  possible ; so  that  the  complaint 
is  not  now  for  want  of  frequent  meetiugs 
or  sessions  of  parliament,  but  against  hav- 
ing the  same  parliament  continued  too 
long.  This  is  the  grievance  now  com- 
plained of ; this  is  what  the  people  desire ; 
this  is  what  they  have  a right  to  have  re- 
dressed. The  members  of  parliament  may 
for  one  year  be  looked  on  as  the  real  and 
true  representatives  of  the  people ; but 
w hen  a minister  has  seven  years  to  prac- 
tise upon  them,  and  to  feel  their  pulses, 
they  may  be  induce  to  forget  whose  repre- 
sentatives they  are ; they  may  throw  off 
all  dependance  upon  their  electors,  and 
become  dependants  upon  the  crown,  or 
rather  upon  the  minister  for  the  time 
being,  which  the  learned  gentleman  ha* 
most  ingenuously  confessed  to  us,  he  thinks 
less  dangerous  than  a dependance  upon 
his  electors. 

We  have  been  told,  Sir,  in  this  House, 
that  no  faith  is  to  be  given  to  prophecies, 
therefore  I dial!  not  pretend  to  prophesy; 
but  I may  suppose  a case,  which,  though; 
it  has  not  yet  happened,  may  possibly  hap- 
pen. Let  us  then  suppose,  Sir,  a man 
abandoned  toallnotions  of  virtueor  honour,, 
to#  a mean  for- 
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tune,  raised  tobe  chief ministerof  state,  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  whimsical  events ; 
afraid  or  unwilling  to  trust  any  but  crea- 
tures of  liis  own  making,  and  most  of 
them  equally  abandoned  to  all  notions  of 
virtue  or  honour ; ignorant  of  the . true 
interest  of  his  country,  and  consulting 
nothing  but  that  of  enriching  and  ag- 

Cdizing  himself  and  his  favourites ; in 
gn  affairs  trusting  none  but  such  whose 
education  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
have  such  knowledge  or  such  qualifications 
as  can  either,  be  of  service  to  their  country, 
or  give  any  weight  or  credit  to  their  ne- 
gotiations : Let  us  suppose  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  nation  by  such  means  neg- 
lected or  misunderstood,  her  honour  and 
credit  lost,  her  trade  insulted,  her  mer- 
chants plunderedandhersailorsmurdered ; 
and  all  these  things  overlooked,  only  for 
fear  his  administration  should  be  en- 
dangered : Suppose  him  next  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  the  plunder  of  the  nation, 
with  a parliament  of  his  own  chusing,  most 
of  their  seats  purchased,  and  their  votes 
bought  at  the  expence  of  the  public  trea- 
sure; In  such  a parliament,  let  us  suppose 
attempts  made  to  enquire  into  his  conduct, 
or  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  distress 
lie  has'  brought  upon  it;  and  when  lights 
proper  for  attaining  those  ends  are  ciuled 
for,  not  perhaps  for  the  information  of 
the  particular  gentlemen  who  call  for  them, 
but  because  nothing  can  be  done  in  a par- 
liamentary way,  till  these  things  be  iu  a 
proper  way  laid  before  parliament ; sup- 
pose these  lights  refused,  these  reasonable 
requests  rejected  by  a corrupt  majority  of 
Ilia  creatures,  whom  he  retains  in  daily  pay, 
or  engages  in  Ids  particular  interest,  by 
granting  them  those  posts  and  places  which 
ought  never  to  be  given  to  any  but 
for  the  good  of  the  public:  Upon  this 
scandalous  victory,  let  us  suppose  this 
chief  minister  pluming  himself  in  de- 
fiances, because  he  finds  he  has  got  a par- 
liament, like  a packed  jury,  ready  to  ac- 
quit him  at  all  adventures  : Let  us  further 
suppose  him  arrived  to  that  degree  of  in- 
solence and  arrogance,  as  to  domineer  over 
all  the  men  of  ancient  families,  all  the  men 
of  sense,  figure  or  fortune  in  the  nation ; 
and  as  lie  has  no  virtue  of  his  own  ridi- 
culing it  in  others,  and  endeavouring  to 
destroy  or  corrupt  it  in  all. 

I am  still  not  prophesying,  Sir,  I am 
only  supposing;  and  the  case  I am  going 
to  suppose  I hope  never  will  happen  : but 
w>ui  suoh  a minister  and  such  a parlia- 
lnen|>  let  us  suppose  a prince  upon  the 


throne,  either  for  want  of  true  information, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  ignorant  and 
unacquainted  with  the  inclinations  and 
the  interest  of  his  people,  weak,  and  hur- 
ried away  by  unbounded  ambition  and  in- 
satiable avarice  : This  case.  Sir,  has  never 
yet  happened  in  this  nation ; I hope,  I say, 
it  will  never  exist ; but  as  it  is  possible  it, 
may,  could  there  any  greater  curse  hap- 
pen to  a nation,  than  such  a prince  on  the 
throne,  advised  aud  solely  advised  by  such 
a minister,  and  that  minister  supported  by 
such  a parliament.  The  nature  of  man- 
kind cannot  be  altered  by  humau  laws, 
the  existence  of  such  a prince,  or  such 
a minister  we  cannot  prevent  by  act  of 
parliament,  but  the  existence  of  such  a 
parliament  I think  we  may ; and  as  such 
a parliament  is  much  more’  likely  to  exist, 
and  may  do  more  mischief  while  the  Sep- 
tennial Law  remains  in  force,  than  if  it 
were  repealed,  tiiereforel  am  most  heartily 
for  the  repeal  of  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  spoke  next  against 
the  motion  : 

Sir;  The  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  as  he  always  guards  what  he 
says,  ami  speaks  with  so  much  decency, 
that  no  notice  can  be  taken  of  it  in  a par- 
liamentary way,  so  in  the  last  suppositions 
he  was  pleased  to  make,  he  observed  so 
much  caution,  that  no  observations  can 
be  made  on  any  thing  he  said,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  this  House ; yet 
whatever  suppositions  he  may  please  to 
make  with  respect  to  ministers,  I think  he 
ought  not  to  proceed  any  higher,  and 
therefore  I wish  he  had  spared  the  lust : 
However,  Sir,  as  these  suppositions,  and 
indeed  every  other  supposition  I have 
heard,  are  all  imaginary,  I shall  take  no 
farther  notice  of  them : They  were  cer- 
tainly foreign  to  the  question  in  debate, 
and  had,  I think,  been  better  let  alone. 

As  to  the  contentions  about  elections,  I 
shall  not  pretend.  Sir,  to  determine  by 
whom  they  were  begun,  but  1 think  1 can 
easily  account  for  their  having  been  begun 
at  the  time  they  were,  and  that  in  a method 
very  different  from  that  laid  down  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last : It 
is  well-known  what  a spirit,  if  not  of  dis- 
affection, I am  sure  I may  say  of  distrac-  ■ 
tion,  was  artfully  raised  during  lost  session 
of  parliament,  in  most  parts  of  this  nation, 
by  the  misrepresentation  of  an  affair,  be- 
fore it  was  well  understood,  and  which 
when  it  came  to  be  explained  could  no 
way  bear  the  meaning  they  put  upon  it: 
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This  was  thought  a proper  opportunity,  by 
those  who  raised  that  spirit,  to  work  upon 
the  passions  of  the  people,  in  order  to  gain 
their  favour,  and  to  engage  their  votes, 
neither  of  which  they  knew  xthey  had  any 
chance  for  in  any  other  way ; and  this. 
Sir,  I really  believe,  was  the  reason  why 
the  contentions  about  elections  began  so 
early  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom ; so 
that  if  the  gentleman  meant  my  honour- 
able friend  by  me,  he  was  vary  much  mis- 
taken ; but  if  he  look  another  way,  and 
that  within  his  view,  he  may  find  out  the 
first  chief  beginner  of  all  these  disturbances. 

As  to  the  question  itself,  Sir,  as  I did 
not  intend  to  have  troubled  you  in  this 
debate,  aud  as  the  question  has  been  al- 
ready so  fully,  and  so  handsomely  opposed 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  under  the 
gallery,  and  by  several  others,  I shall  only 
say  in  general,  that  as  I am  not  sensible 
of  any  inconvenience  that  attends  Septen- 
nial parliaments,  but  what  would  in  a much 
greater  degree  attend  Triennial,  and  as  we 
know  from  experience,  that  too  frequent 
elections  keep  the  nation  in  a continual 
ferment,  and  always  must  expose  us  to  the 
many  evils  that  ensue  from  faction  and 
sedition,  therefore  I shall  give  rny  vote 
against  the  question. 

Mr.  William  Fultenei / rose  up,  and  said : 

Sir ; I intended  from  the  beginning,  to 
have  spoke  in  this  debate  ; but  as  1 now 
speak  so  late  in  it,  1 can  have  but  little 
new  to  offer,  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  before  me,  have  almost  entirely 
exhausted  the  argument ; and  I am  sure, 
if  those  who  have  heard  the  debate  are  to 
be  determined,  as  I hope  they  will,  by 
what  has  been  offered  for  and  against  the 
question,  it  will  hardly  bear  a division. 
However,  as  I voted  for  this  bill  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  as  the  principal,  and 
indeed  the  only  motive,  which  made  me  do 
so,  now  no  longer  subsists,  I think  myself 
obliged  thus  publicly  to  declare,  that  I 
am  now  as  zealous  to  have  it  repealed,  as 
I then  was  to  have  it  enacted.  When  a 
country,  or  the  government  of  a country, 
is  in  any  imminent  danger,  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  people  think  regulations  neces- 
sary, which  when  the  danger  is  over,  ap- 
pear to  be  attended  with  as  pernicious 
consequences,  as  that  very  danger  which 
they  were  made  to  prevent ; and  in  such  a 
case,  surely  every  honest  man  must  be  as 
fond  of  having  them  abolished,  as  ever  be 
was  of  having  them  established. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
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last,  though  he  let  drop  some  expression 
with  relation  to  that  contention  already 
begun  about  our  ensuing  elections,  which 
I might  take  some  notice  of,  yet  as  he 
generally  speaks  with  very  great  candour, 

1 think  it  would  be  too  severe  not  to  par- 
don any  slip  he  may  have  made  in  that  re- 
spect. * But  as  to  the  spirit  raised  in  the 
nation  last  session  of  parliament,  which 
he  says  was  raised  by  misrepresentation, 
and  was  pleased  to  call  a spirit,  if  not  of 
disaffection,  at  least  of  distraction,  I do  not 
know,  but  it  may  have  been  represented 
as  such  in  another  place ; and  whether  that 
was  a misrepresentation,  I shall  leave  to 
the  world  to  judge.  But  of  all  misrepre- 
sentations, I will  say,  the  most  criminal  is 
that  of  misrepresenting  to  the  King  tha 
true  sentiments  and  real  inclinations  of  liis 
people ; for,  hotvever  much  some  gentle- 
men may  find  their  interest  in  it,  I am 
sure  it  is  not  their  duty  to  do  so  : but  I I 
hope  his  present  Majesty  will  always  be 
able  to  distinguish,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  j 
arliament  to  inform  hi  in  how  to  distingu  ish  i 
etween  disaffection  to  his  government, 
aud  disaffection  to  his  minister.  If  the  i 
honourable  gentleman  thinks,  that  the  af- 
fair which  occasioned  the  rise  of  that  I 
spirit,  was  at  first  misrepresented,  or  that 
it  gained  any  advantage  by  being  fullv  ex- 
plained, he  is,  in  the  opinion  of,  I believe, 
much  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  vastly 
mistaken  ; for,  the  more  seriously  that  af- 
fair has  been  considered,  the  more  fully  it 
has  been  explained,  the  more  horrible  it 
has  appeared : so  that  the  spirit,  which 
was  raised  in  opposition  to  it,  was  so  far 
from  being  unjustly,  or  groundlessly  raised,  | 
that  I believe  it  would  have  been  for  the 
advantage  of  the  nation,  that  a new  elec- 
tion had  come  on,  when  that  spirit  was  in  | 
its  greatest  vigour ; and  I hope  it  will  not  1 
altogether  subside,  till  the  people  have  I 
fully  secured  their  liberties  against  all  such  . 
attempts  for  the  future. 

To  imagine.  Sir,  that  frequent  elections 
should  ever  become  the  cause  of  faction  ( 
and  sedition,  is,  in  my  opinion,  something 
very  extraordinary;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
seditions  have  always  proceeded  from  a 
general  discontent  among  the  people,  and 
a long  disappointment  of  meeting  in  a 
legal  way,  with  that  redress  which  they  had 
' reason  to  expect ; aud  tilt  this  discontent 
becomes  violent  as  well  as  general,  no 
faction  will  ever  break  out  into  sedition : 
then  indeed  faction  begins  to  change  its 
name,  and  those  men,  who  at  first  perhaps 
with  justice  were  charged  with  being 
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factious,  become  then  the  patrons  and  the 
protectors  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  liberties  of  their  country;  for  no- 
thing can  be  called  faction,  but  when  a set 
of  men  combine  and  unite  together  against 
a wise  and  a just  government,  which  no 
government  can  be,  that  disobliges  and  ir- 
ritates the  generality  of  the  people.  The 
certain  and  the  only  way  therefore  of  pre- 
venting sedition,  and  disappointing  faction, 
is  to  give  the  people  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  representing  their  grievances,  and 
obtaining  redress  in  that  legal  way  which 
is  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  their 
country.  Such  a way  ought  certainly  to 
be  established,  and  is  established  in  every 
wise  constitution  ; otherwise  the  people  will 
seek  that  by  sedition,  which  they  find  they 
cannot  obtain  by  law;  and  the  method 
which  is  established  by  our  constitution,  is 
by  a parliament  chosen  by  the  flee  and 
uncorrupted  voice  of  the  people ; there- 
fore in  order  to  avoid  sedition,  every  thing 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  which  may 
tend  to  the  interrupting  the  free  choice  of 
the  people;  and  the  oftener  this  choice  is 
made,  the  better  our  country  is  guarded 
against  sedition  ; because  in  a long  parlia- 
ment the  people  may  in  the  beginning  of 
it  be  disobliged ; they  may  despair  of  ob- 
taining redress  from  that  parliament,  and 
before  the  end  their  discontents  may  be- 
come so  violent,  as  to  break  out  in  seditions 
and  insurrections. 

Faction  and  sedition,  Sir,  are  two  words 
that  have  always  been  made  use  of  by  the 
advocates  for  arbitrary  power,  in  order  to 
induce  the  people  to  give  up  those  privi- 
leges upon  which  their  liberties  depended, 
or  to  divert  them  from  reassuming,  or  vin- 
dicating those  which  had  been  before 
foolishly  given  up,  or  unjustly  usurped  and 
taken  from  them ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
those  two  hideous  words  will  never  in  this 
country  have  the  desired  effect.  It  has 
been  already  fully  shewn,  that  the  elections 
for  a long  parliament  must  always  be  at- 
tended with  more  violent  heats  and  animo- 
sities than  the  election  for  a short,  conse- 
quently the  country  must  always  be  more 
. exposed  to  factions  and  seditions  by  the 
former,  than  by  the  latter  : I do  not  know, 
but  the  election  for  a parliament  may  come 
p last  to  be  like  the  election  of  a king  of 
Poland ; it  may  be  always  attended  with  a 
civil  war,  perhaps  with  an  unwelcome  visit 
from  some  of  our  neighbours.  Therefore 
“ the  fears  of  faction  and  sedition  be  any 
argument  againstfrequent  elections,  as  good 
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against  electing  any  new  parliament  at  all ; 
so  that  I do  not  know  but  I may  see  a pro- 
position made  for  continuing  our  seats  in 
this  House  for  life ; and  after  that,  it  may 
be  thought  proper  to  make  a law  for  trans- 
mitting them  to  our  heirs,  nay  even  to  our 
executors  or  administrators. 

An  honourable  gentleman  seemed  much 
surprised  that  the  Itiot-Act  should  have 
been  mentioned  upon  this  occasion,  or  that 
any  gentlemanshouldhavethe  leastthought 
of  having  it  repealed.  Sir,  I declare,  upon 
my  honour,  that  of  all  the  actions  I ever 
did  in  my  life,  there  is  not  one  I more 
heartily  and  sincerely  repent  of,  than  my 
voting  for  the  passing  of  that  law.  I be- 
lieve I am  as  little  suspected  of  disaffect  ion 
to  his  Majesty  oj:  his  family  as  any  man  in 
the  kingdom  ; it  was  my  too  great  zeal  for 
his  illustrious  family  transported  me  to  give 
that  vote,  for  which  I am  now  heartily 
grieved : but  even  then  I never  imagined 
it  was  to  remain  a law  for  ever ; no,  Sir ! 
This  government  is  founded  upon  resis- 
tance; it  was  the  principle  of  resistance 
that  brought  about  the  revolution,  which 
cannot  be  justified  upon  any  other  princi- 
ple. Is  then  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance  to  be  established  by  a perpetual 
law,  by  a law  the  most  severe  and  the  most 
arbitrary  in  England,  and  that  under  a 
government  which  owes  its  very  being  to 
resistance  i The  honourable  gentleman  who 
first  mentioned  it  said  very  right,  it  is  a 
scandal  it  should  remain  in  our  statute 
books. ; and  I will  say,  they  are  no  friends 
to  his  Majesty  or  to  his  government  who 
desire  it  should  ; for  it  destroys  that  prin- 
ciple upon  which  is  founded  one  of  his  best 
titles  to  the  crown  : while  this  remains  a 
law,  we  cannot  well  be  called  a free  people; 
a little  justice  of  the  peace,  assisted  per- 
haps by  a serjeant  and  a parcel  of  hire- 
lings, may  almost  at  any  time  have  the 
lives  of  twenty  gentlemen  of  the  best  fami- 
lies in  England  in  his  power. 

As  to  bribery  and  corruption,  Sir,  it  has 
been  so  fully  and  so  clearly  demonstrated 
that  Septennial  Parliaments  are  more  liable 
than  Triennial  to  be  influenced  by  such 
base  methods,  that  I shall  conclude  with 
observing  what  every  gentleman  I believe 
is  sensible  of : it  is  come  to  a most  into- 
lerable height ; in  many,  nay  in  most  parts 
of  our  constitution,  we  are  sunk  to  the 
lowest  and  vilest  dregs  of  corruption  ; and 
if  some  extraordinary  event  do  not  prevent 
it,  our  constitution  will  soon  be  irrecovera- 
bly lost. 

jIY  I nit 
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Sir ; I do  assure  you,  I did  not  intend  to 
have  troubled  you  in  this  debate,  but  such 
incidents  now  generally  happen  towards 
the  end  of  our  debates,  nothing  at  all  re- 
lating to  the  subject,  and  gentlemen  make 
such  suppositions,  meaning  some  person, 
or  perhaps,  as  they  say,  no  person  now  in 
being,  and  talk  so  much  of  wicked  minis- 
ters, domineering  ministers,  ministers 
pluming  themselves  in  defiances,  which 
terms,  and  such  like,  have  been  of  late  so 
much  made  use  of  in  this  House,  that  if 
thej'  really  mean  nobody  either  in  the 
House  or  out  of  it,  yet  it  must  be  supposed 
they  at  least  mean  to  call  upon  some  gen- 
tleman in  this  House  to  make  them  a re- 
ply : and  therefore  I hope  I may  be  allow- 
ed to  draw  a .picture  in  my  turn ; and  I 
may  likewise  say,  that  I do  not  mean  to 
give  a description  of  any  particular  person 
now  in  being.  When  gentlemen  talk  of 
ministers  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  virtue 
or  honour,  other  gentlemen  may,  1 am 
Sure,  with  equal  justice,  and,  I think,  more 
justly,  speak  of  anti-ministers  and  mock 
patriots,  who  never  had  either  virtue  or 
honour,  but  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
opposition  are  actuated  only  by  motives  of 
envy,  and  of  resentment  against  those  who 
may  have  disappointed  them  in  their  views, 
or  may  not  perhaps  have  complied  with  all 
their  desires. 

But  now,  Sir,  let  me  too  suppose,  and 
the  House  being  cleared,  I am  sure  no 
person  that  hears  me  can  come  within  the 
description  of  the  person  I am  to  suppose : 
let  us  suppose  in  this,  or  in  some  other  un- 
fortunate country,  an  anti-minister,  who 
thinks  himself  a person  of  so  great  and  ex- 
tensive parts,  and  of  so  many  eminent 
qualifications,  that  he  looks  upon  himself 
as  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  capable 
to  conduct  the  public  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion, and  therefore  christening  every  other 
gentleman,  who  has  the  honour  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  administration,  by  the  name 
of  blunderer : suppose  this  tine  gentleman 
lucky  enough  to  have  gained  over  to  his 
party  some  persons  really  of  fine  parts,  of 
ancient  families,  and  of  great  fortunes,  and 
others  of  desperate  views,  arising  from 
disappointed  and  malicious  hearts;  all 
these  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  their  po- 
litical behaviour,  moved  by  him,  and  by 
him  solely ; all  they  say  either  in  private 
or  public,  being  only  a repetition  of  the 
words  he  has  put  into  their  mouths,  and  a 
spitting  out  of  that  venom  which  he  has 
infused  into  them  ; and  yet  we  may  sup- 
pose liked  i byasy,. 
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even  of  those  who  so  blindly  follow  him, 
and  hated  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind  : wo 
will  suppose  this  Anti-minister  to  be  in  a 
country  where  he  really  ought  not  to  be, 
and  where  he  could  not  have  been  but  by 
an  effect  of  too  much  goodness  and  mercy, 
yet  endeavouring  with  all  his  might,  and 
with  all  his  art,  to  destroy  the  fountain 
from  whence  that  mercy  flowed  : in  that 
country,  suppose  him  continually  con- 
tracting friendships  and  familiarities  with 
the  ambassadors  of  those  princes,  who  at 
the  time  happen  to  be  most  at  enmity 
with  his  own.  And  if  at  any  time  it  should 
happen  to  be  for  the  interest  of  any  of 
those  foreign  ministers  to  have  a secret 
divulged  to  them,  which  might  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  his  native  country,  as  well  ns 
to  all  its  friends  ; suppose  this  foreign  mi- 
nister applying  to  him,  and  he  answering  I 
will  get  it  you,  tell  me  but  what  you  want, 
I will  endeavour  to  procure  it  for  you. 
Upon  this,  he  puts  a speech,  or  two  in  the 
mouths  of  some  of  his  creatures,  or  some 
of  his  new  converts : what  he  wants,  is 
moved  for  in  Parliament ; and  when  so 
very  reasonable  a request  as  this  is  refused, 
suppos.e  him  and  his  creatures  and  tools, 
by  his  advice,  spreading  the  alarm  over 
the  whole  nation,  and  crying  out,  Gentle- 
men, our  country  is  at  present  involved  in 
many  dangerous  difficulties,  all  which  we 
would  have  extricated  you  from,  but  a 
wicked  minister,  and  a corrupt  majority, 
refused  us  the  proper  materials ; and  upon 
this  scandalous  victory,  this  minister  be- 
came so,  insolent  as  to  plume  himself  in 
defiances.  Let  us  farther  suppose  this 
Anti-minister  to  have  travelled,  and  at 
every  court  where  he  was,  thinking  him- 
self the  greatest  minister,  and  making  it 
his  trade  to  betray  the  secrets  of  every 
court  where  lie  had  before  been ; void  of  all 
faith  or  honour,  and  betraying  every  mas- 
ter he  ever  served.  Sir,  I could  carry  my 
suppositions  a great  deal  farther  ; and,  I 
may  say,  I mean  no  person  now  in  being  : 
but  if  we  can  suppose  such  a one,  can 
there  he  imagined  a greater  disgrace  to 
human  nature  than  such  a wretch  as  this  ? 

Now,  Sir,  to  be  serious,  and  to  talk 
really  to  the  subject  in  hand : though  the 
question  has  been  already  so  fully  and  so 
handsomely  opposed  by  my  worthy  friend 
under  the  gallery,  by  Die  learned  gentle- 
man near  me,  and  by  several  others,  that 
there  is  no  great  occasion  to  say  any  thing 
farther  against  it ; yet  as  some  new  mat- 
ter has  been  started  by  some  of  the  gen- 
•DoM&iWlw  ilwpiswo^-ithiit^itijitc  spoke 
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rn  the  other  side  of  the  question,  1 hope 
House  w ill  indulge  rae  the  liberty  of 
giving  some  of  those  reasons  which  induce 
me  to  be  against  the  motion.  In  general, 
1 must  take  notice,  that  the  nature  of  our 
constitution  seems  to  be  very  much  mis- 
taken by  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
m fitvour  of  this  motion.  It  is  certain, 
that  ours  is  a rnixt  government,  and  the 
perfection  of  our  constitution  consists  in 
this,  that  the  monarchical,  aristocratical 
and  democraticnl  forms  of  government  are 
mixt  and  interwoven  in  ours,  so  as  to  give 
all  the  advantages  of  each,  without  sub- 
jecting us  to  the  dangers  and  inconve- 
liiencies  of  either.  The  democratical  form 
of  government,  which  is  die  only  one  I 
have  now  occasion  to  take  notice  ofr  is 
liable  to  these  inconveniences,  diat  they 
are  generally  too  tedious  in  their  coming 
to  any  resolution,  and  seldom  brisk  and  ex- 

Editious  enough  in  carrying  their  reso- 
.ions  into  execution  : that  they  are  al- 
ways wavering  in  their  resolutions,  and 
never  steady  in  any  of  the  measures  they 
resolve  to  pursue ; and  that  they  are  often 
involved  id  factions,  seditions  and  insur- 
rections, which  exposes  them  to  be  made 
the  tools,  if  not  the  prey  of  their  neigh- 
bours : therefore  hi  ail  die  regulations  we 
make,  with  respect  to  our  constitution, 
we  are  to  guard  against  running  too  much 
into  that  form  of  government  which  is 
properly  called  democratical : this  was,  in 
my  opmion,  the  effect  of  the  Triennial 
law,  and  will  again  be  die  effect,  if  ever  it 
should  be  restored. 

That  Triennial  elections  would  make 
our  government  too  tedious  in  all  their  re- 
solves, is  evident,  because  in  such  case,  no 
prudent  administration  would  ever  resolve 
upon  any  measure  of  consequence,  till 
they  had  felt  not  only  the  pulse  of  the  par-  1 
liament,  but  the  pulse  of  the  people  ; and 
die  ministers  of  state  would  always  labour 
under  this  disadvantage,  that  as  secrets  of 
state  must  not  be  immediately  divulged, 
tlieir  enemies  (and  enemies  they  will  al- 
ways  have)  would  have  a handle  for  ex- 
posing their  measures,  and  rendering  tliem 
disagreeable  to  the  people,  and  thereby 
carrying  perhaps  a new  election  against 
hem,  before  they  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  justifying  their  measures,  by  di- 
n'*Smg  tho  e facts  and  circumstances  from 
Whence  the  justice  and  the  w isdom  of  their 
measiires  would  clearly  appear. 

then.  Sir,  it  is  by  experience  well 
'nown,  that  wliat  is  called  the  populace  of 
Wer7  Country.,  are  apt  to  be  too^  much  | 


elated  with  success,  and  too  much  de- 
jected with  every  misfortune  ; this  makes 
them  wavering  in  their  opinions  about 
aifoirs  of  state,  and  never  long  of  the  same 
mind  : and  as  this  House  is  chosen  by  the 
and  unbiassed  voice  of  the  people  in 
general,  if  this  choice  were  so  often  re- 
newed, we  might  expect,  that  this  House 
would  be  as  wavering,  and  as  unsteady  as 
the  people  usually  are ; and  it  being  im- 
possible to  carry  on  the  public  aflairs  of 
the  nation  without  the  concurrence  of  this 
House,  the  ministers  would  always  be 
obliged  to  comply,  and  consequently  would 
be  obliged  to  change  their  measures  as 
often  as  the  people  changed  tlieir  minds. 

With  Septennial  Parliaments,  Sir,  we 
are  not  exposed  to  either  of  these  misfor- 
tunes, because,  if  the  ministers,  after  hav- 
ing felt  the  pulse  of  the  Parliament,  which 
they  can  always  soon  do,  resolve  upon  any 
measures,  they  have  generally  time  enough 
before  the  new  election  comes  on,  to  give 
the  people  a proper  information,  in  order 
to  shew  them  the  justice  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  measures  they  have  pursued  ; and  if 
the  people  should  at  any  time  be  too  much 
elated,  or  too  much  dejected,  or  should 
without  a cause  change  tlieir  minds,  those 
at  the  helm  of  affairs  have  time  to  set  them 
right,  before  a new  election  comes  on. 

As  to  Faction  and  Sedition,  Sir,  I 
will  grant  that  in  monarchical  and  nristo- 
cratical  governments,  it  generally  arises 
from  violence  and  oppression ; but  in  de- 
mocratical governments,  it  always  arises 
from  the  people’s  having  too  great  a share 
in  the  government : for  in  all  countries, 
and  in  all  governments,  there  always  will 
be  man}'  factious  and  unquiet  spirits,  who 
can  never  be  at  rest  either  in  power  or  out 
of  power  : when  in  power,  they  are  never 
easy,  unless  every  man  submits  entirely  to 
their  direction  ; and  when  out  of  power, 
they  are  always  working  and  intriguing 
against  those  that  are  in,  without  any 
regard  to  justice,  or  to  the  interest  of  their 
country.  In  popular  governments  such 
men  have  too  much  game,  they  have  too 
many  opportunities  for  working  upon  and 
corrupting  the  minds  of  the  people,  in 
order  to  give  them  a bad  impression  of, 
and  to  raise  discontents  against  those  that 
have  the  management  of  the  public  aflairs 
for  the  time  ; and  these  discontents  often 
break  out  into  seditions  and  insurrections. 
This,  Sir,  would  in  my  opinion  be  our  mis- 
fortune, if  our  parliaments  were  either  an- 
nual or  triennial : by  such  frequent  elec- 
tions, there  would  be  so  much  power 
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thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  as 
■would  destroy  that  equal  mixture,  which  is 
the  beauty  of  our  constitution ; in ' short, 
our  government  would  really  become  a 
democratical  government,  and  might  from 
thence  very  probably  diverge  into  a tyran- 
nical. Therefore,  in  order  to  preserve 
our  constitution,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
lulling  under  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power, 
we  ought  to  preserve  that  law,  which  I 
really  thinkhas  brought  our  constitution  to 
a more  equal  mixture,  and  consequently 
greater  perfection  than  it  was  everin  before 
that  law  took  place. 

As  to  Bribery  and  Corruption,  Sir,  if  it 
were  possible  to  influence  by  such  base 
means,  the  majority  of  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain,  to  chuse  such  men  as  would 
probably  give  up  their  liberties ; if  it  were 
possible,  to  influence,  by  such  means,  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  House  to 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
power,  I should  readily  allow,  that  the  cal- 
culations made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
other  side  were  just,  and  their  inference 
true  ; but  I am  persuaded,  that  neither  of 
these  is  possible.  As  the  members  of  this 
House  generally  are,  and  must  always  be, 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  figure  in  their 
country  ; it  is  possible  to  suppose,  that  any 
of  them  could  by  a pension  or  a post  be 
influenced  to  consent  to  the  overthrow 
of  our  constitution,  by  which  the  enjoy- 
ment, nor  only  of  what  he  got,  but  of  what 
he  before  had,  would  be  rendered  altoge- 
ther precarious  ? X will  allow,  Sir,  that  with 
respect  to  bribery,  the  price  must  be  higher 
or  lower,  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
virtue  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  bribed  ; 
but  it  must  likewise  be  granted,  that  the 
humour  he  happens  to  be  in  at  the  time, 
the  spirit  he  happens  to  be  endowed  with, 
adds  a great  deal  to  his  virtue ; when  no 
incroachments  are  made  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people,  when  the  people  do  not  think 
themselves  in  any  danger,  there  may  be 
many  of  the  electors,  who  by  a bribe  of 
ten  guineas,  might  be  induced  to  vote  for 
one  candidate  rather  than  another;  but 
if  the  court  were  making  any  encroach- 
ments- upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  a 
proper  spirit  would,  without  doubt,  arise 
in  the  nation,  and  in  such  a case  I am  per- 
suaded, that  none,  or  very  few,  even  of 
such  electors,  could  be  induced  to  vote 
for  a court-candidate,  no  not  for  ten  times 
the  sum. 

There  may,  Sir,'  be  some  Bribery  and 
Corruption  in  the  nation,  I am  afraid  there 
will  alwayWe^bW  frb'jiro'flf'Bf ' 
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I it,  that  strangers  are  sometimes  chosen : 
for  a gentleman  may  have  so  much  natural 
influence  over  a borough  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, as  to  be  able  to  prevail  with  them  1 
to  chuse  any  person  he  pleases  to  recoin-  ! 
mend  : and  if  upon  such  recommendation  I 
they  chuse  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  who  ' 
are  perhaps  strangers  to  them,  it  is  not  | 
from  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  the  two  i 
strangers  were  chosen  their  represen- 
tatives by  the  means  of  Bribery  and  Cor- 
ruption. 

To  insinuate.  Sir,  that  money  may  be  ; 
issued  from  the  public  treasury  for  bribing 
elections,  is  really  something  very  extraor- 
dinary; especially  in  those  gentlemen  who  I 
know  how  many  checks  are  upon  every  I 
shilling  that  can  be  issued  from  thence ; I 
and  how  regularly  the  money  granted  in 
one  year  for  the  public  service  of  die  na-  | 
tion,  must  always  be  accounted  for  the  very 
next  session  iu  this  House,  and  likewise  in 
the  other,  if  they  have  a mind  to  call  for 
any  such  account.  And  as  to  the  gentle- 
men in  offices,  if  they  have  an  advantage  I 
over  country  gentlemen,  in  having  some- 
thing else  to  depend  on  besides  their  own 
private  fortunes,  they  have  likewise  many  | 
disadvantages:  they  are  obliged  to  live 
here  at  London  with  their  families,  by 
which  they  are  put  to  a much  greater  cx- 
pence,  than  gentlemen  of  equal  fortunes  I 
who  live  in  the  country  : this  lays  them  I 
under  a very  great  disadvantage,  with  re- 

Sect  to  the  supporting  their  interest  in 
e country.  The  country  gendeman,  1 
by  living  among  the  electors,  and  pur- 
chasing the  necessaries  for  his  family  from 
them,  keeps  up  an  acquaintance  and  cor- 
respondence with  them  without  putting 
himself  to  any  extraordinary  charge ; 
whereas  a gentleman  who  lives  in  London, 
has  no  other  way  of  keeping  up  an  ac- 
quaintance or  correspondence  among  his 
friends  in  the  country,  but  by  going  down  i 
once  or  twice  a year  at  a very  extraordi-  | 
nary  charge,  and  often  without  any  odier  I 
business : so  that  we  may  conclude,  a gen- 
tleman in  office  cannot,  even  in  seven  years, 
save  much  for  distributing  in  ready  money, 
at  the  time  of  an  election ; and  I really  be- 
lieve, if  die  fact  were  narrowly  enquired 
into,  it  would  appear  that  the  gentlemen  | 
in  office  are  as  little  guilty  of  bribing  ( 
their  electors  with  realty  money,  as  any 
other  set  of  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom. 

That  there  are  ferments  often  raised 
among  the  people  without  any  just  cause, 
is  what  I am  surprised  to  hear  contro- 
‘V^|sfet«'°ekprience  may 
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convince  us  of  the  contrary : do  not  we 
know  what  a ferment  was  raised  in  the 
nation  towards  the-  latter  end  of  the  late 
queen’s  reign  ? and  it  is  well  known  what 
a fatal  change  in  the  affairs  of  this  nation 
was  introduced,  or  at  least  confirmed  by 
an  election’s  coming  on  while  the  nation 
was  in  that  ferment.  Do  not  we  know 
what  a ferment  was  raised  in  the  nation 
soon  after  his  late  Majesty’s  accession  ? 
And  if  an  election  had  then  been  allowed 
to  come  on  while  the  nation  was  in  that 
ferment,  it  might  perhaps  have  had  as  fetal 
effects  as  the  former  ; but,  thank  God,  this 
was  wisely  provided  against  by  the  very 
law  which  is  now  wanted  to  be  repealed. 

it  has  indeed.  Sir,  been  said,  that  the 
chief  motive  for  enacting  that  law  now  no 
longer  exists  : I cannot  admit  that  the 
motive  they  mean  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive; but  even  that  motive  -is  very  far 
from  having  entirely  ceased.  Can  gentle- 
men imagine,  that  in  the  spirit  raised  in 
the  nation  but  about  a twelvemonth  since, 
Jacobitism  and  disaffection  to  the  present 
government  had  no  share  ? Perhaps  some 
who  might  wish  well  to  the  present  esta- 
blishment did  co-operate,  nay,  I do  not 
know  but  they  were  the  first  movers  of 
that  spirit : but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  spirit  then  raised  should  have  grown 
up  to  such  a ferment,  merely  from  a pro- 

Eosition  which  was  honestly  and  fairly  laid 
efore  a parliament,  and  left  entirely  to 
their  determination.  No,  Sir,  the  spirit 
was  perhaps  begun  by  those  who  are  truly 
friends  to  the  illustrious  family  we  have 
now  upon  the  throne  ; but  it  was  raised 
to  a much  greater  height  than,  I believe, 
even  they  designed,  by  Jacobites,  and  such 
as  are  enemies  to  our  present  establish- 
ment, who  thought  they  never  hail  a fairer 
opportunity  of  bringing  about  what  they 
have  so  long  and  so  unsuccessfully  wished 
i for,  than  that  which  had  been  furnished 
them  by  those  who  first  raised  that  spirit. 
1 hope  the  people  have  now  in  a great 
measure  come  to  themselves,  and  there- 
| mre  1 doubt  not  but  the  next  elections 
1 "ill  shew  that  when  they  are  left  to  judge 
cooliy  they  can  distinguish  between  the 
teal  and  the  pretended  friends  to  the  go- 
vernment : but  I must  say,  if  the  ferment 
' ben  raised  in  the  nation  had  not  already 
subsided,  I should  have  thought  a 
cw  election  a very  dangerous  experiment; 
art  as  such  ferments  may  hereafter  often 
appen,  I must  think  that  frequent  elec- 
f °ns  always  be  dangerous  ; for  which 
ason>  in  so  far  as  I can  sec  at  present 
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1 shall,  I believe,  at  all  times  think  it  a 
very  dangerous  experiment  to  repeal  the 
Septennial  Bill.  * 


* “ It  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time 
to  appreciate  exactly  the  effect  of  the  minister’s 
speech  ; but  a contemporary  writer  [Tirnlal] 
asserts,  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  lie  ever 
made.  The  fate  of  these  two  speeches  is  sin- 
gular: sir  William  Wyndham,  by  his  disre- 
spectful allusions  to  the  King,  drew  on  him- 
self a reproof,  the  justice  ot  which  neither 
himself  or  his  friends  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
prove. It  was  considered  as  an  intemperate 
effusion,  and  did  not  lose  the  minister  a single 
supporter  in  parliament,  or  a single  adherent 
in  the  country;  yet  it  has  been  carefully  in- 
serted by  party  writers,  calling  themselves  his- 
torians, while  that  of  the  minister  has  been  no 
less  invidiously  suppressed. 

“ Walpole’s  speech,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
that  personality  which  seems  to  be  the  recom- 
mending characteristic  of  the  other,  has  cer- 
tainly less  claim  to  be  recorded,  because  tbe 
character  and  situation  of  Bolingbroke,  con- 
trasted with  his  own,  are  less  able  to  give  per- 
manence and  publicity  to  invective.  The  faults 
of  an  ex-minister,  or  aspiring  leader  of  a party, 
are  less  interesting-  to  the  community,  than 
those  of  the  man  who  holds  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. But  the  immediate  result  of  Wal- 
pole's unpremeditated  reply  to  this  studied  at* 
tack,  was  a sense  of  shame  in  the  opposition 
Whigs,  and  of  indignation  in  the  principal 
Tories,  which  interrupted  their  cordial  union. 
.Several  Whigs  re-uuited  themselves  to  the  mi- 
nister, and  the  leading  Tories,  ashamed  of  ap- 
pearing the  puppets  of  Bolingbroke,  though 
they  continued  to  thwart  and  oppose  the  mea- 
sures of  government,  did  not,  of  themselves, 
bring  forward  any  new  question  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 

“ It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  in  this 
place  to  observe,  that  the  sensation  which 
Walpole’s  speecli  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  effect  which  it  had  out  of  doors, 
in  developing  the  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke  with 
the  opposition  in  England,  ami  of  laying  open 
his  cabals  with  foreign  courts  and  ministers, 
were  the  immediate  cause,  that  he  quitted 
this  country,  and  retired  to  France.  Pulteney, 
who  saw  and  appreciated  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  his  unpopularity  among  the  Whigs, 
to  which  party  he  himself  was  always  cordially 
attached,  bitterly  complained  that  sir  William 
Wyndham  received  too  implicitly  the  dictates 
of  Bolingbroke.  With  a view  therefore  to 
remove  this  stigma  from  opposition,  he  recom- 
mended to  him  a temporary  retirement  from 
England.  Bolingbroke  was  extremely  mor- 
tified, that  all  his  repeated  professions  of  ho- 
nour, virtue  and  disinterestedness,  did  not  gain 
credit;  lie  found  himself  red  uceil  to  the  most 
wretched  situation  which  an  aspiring  mind  like 
his  could  suffer,  that  of  being  excluded, from  a 
share  in  tbe  legislature,  and  heading  a party 
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Besides  the  several  gentlemen  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  Mr.  Edward  Harley, 
Mr.  Shippen,  and  sir  Edward  Stanley, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  question  ; but  upon 
a division  it  was  carried  against  Mr. 
Bromley’s  motion  by  24-7  to  181*. 

List  of  the  Members  who  voted  for 
AND  AGAINST  THeRefEAL  OF  THE 
Septennial  Act. 

For  the  Repeal. 

A tidy,  sir  Ro!>t.  Ctesar,  Charles 

Acton,  Will.  Cartwright,  Tho. 

Aislabie,  Will.  Carew,  sir  Will. 

Allingtoa,.''iarmadake  Cavendish,  lord  Jas. 
Aimesley,  Francis  Charlton,  St.  John 

Archer,  - — — Chatin,  George 

Asiley,  sir  John  Chetivynd,  vise. 

Aston,  sir  Tho.  Chetwynd,  John 

Bacon,  Tho.  Sclater  Child,  sir  Francis 

Bacon,  sir  F.diuund  Child,  Will.  Lacon 
Bugnt,  sirW.Wagstaff  Chohnondeley,  Chas. 
Banks,  John  Clarke,  George 

Banks,  Joseph  Coekhurn,  John 

Barnard,  sir  John  Cocks,  Fames 

Barrington,  sir  John  Coffin,  Rich. 

Bateman,  vise.  Cole  rain,  lord 

Bathurst,  Peter  Compton,  faon.  Geo. 

Bathurst,  Benjamin  Gombury,  vise. 

Beaumont,  sir  Geo.  Cornewall,  Velters 

Berkeley,  hon.  Geo.  Cotton,  sir  J.  Hynde 
Bigg,  John  Courtenay,  sir  Will. 

Bishop,  sir  Cecil  Crispe,  rIito. 

Bold,  Peter  Dalryinple,  capt.  John 

Boscawen,  hon.  Hugh  Dalryinple,  sir  Jas. 
Bowes,  Geoige  Dalryinple,  h.  col.  W. 

Bramston,  Tho.  Da  vers,  sir  Jevrnyn 

Broke,  Philip  Deering,  sir  Edw. 

Bromley,  Will.  Desbouverie,  sir  Edw. 

Browiie,  John  Deveretix,  hon.  Price 

Bruce,  sir  J.  Hope  Digby,  hull.  Edw. 

Bulkeley,  vise.  Drew,  Francis 

Bunbury,  sir  Charles  Duff,  William 

in  continued  opposition,  without  the  smallest 
hopes  of  ever  being  restored  to  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  his  letters  to  sir  William 
Wyndham,  he  feelingly  describes  his  own  si- 
tuation, ‘ I am  still,’  he  says,  ‘the  same  pro- 
scribed man,  surrounded  with  difficulties,  ex- 
posed to  mortifications,  and  unable  to  take  any 
share  in  the  service,  but  that  which  I have 
taken  hitherto,  and  which,  I think, .you  would 
not  persuade  me  to  take  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  My  part  is  over,  and  he  who  remains 
on  tlie  stage  alter  his  part  is  over,  deserves  to 
be  hissed  off’  In  consequence  of  these  senti- 
ments, he  waited  until  the  meeting  of  the  new 
parliament,  when  a large  majority  still  support- 
ing the  .minister,  during  whose  continuance  in 
power  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  a com- 
plete restoration,  he  followed  the  advice  of  Pul- 
teney,  and  retired  in  disgust  to  France.” 
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Duuduss,  Robert  IVIyddleton.  John 

Edwards,  Thomas  Newlnnd,  Will. 

Erskhie,  Thomas  Newton,  sir  Mich. 

Fazakerlty,  Nicholas  Nightingale,  J.  Gasc. 

Fenwick,  Nicholas  Ongley,  .Samuel 

Finch,  lion.  John,  Packer,  W.  Howard 

(Maidstone)  Page,  John 

Finch,  hon.  John  Palmer,  Thomas 

Foley,  Edward  Parker,  Armstead 

Fortescue,  lion. Tlieo.  Parsons,  Humphrey 

Fuller,  John  Perrot,  Henry 

Furnese,  Henry  Perry,  Micajah 

Gay,  Robert  Philips,  Ambrose 

Gower,  hon. Baptist  L.  Philips,  Erasmus 

Gower,  hon.  Will.  L.  Pleyden,  Edni.  M. 

Grosvenor,  sir  Robt.  Plu’mer,  Waller 

Gybbon,  Philip  Powlett,  William 

Hall,  Chas.  Pulter.ey,  Will. 

Harley,  Edward  Rashleigh,  Jonathan 

Harrison,  Thomas  Rolle,  Henry 

Harvey,  Michael  Rowney,  Thomas 

Hawkins,  Pliilip  Rnshout,  sir  John 

Heathcote,  George  Sambroke,  sir  Jeremy 

Henley,  Anthony  St.  Aubin,  sir  John 

Hylton,  John  Saiulys,  Samuel 

Hoby,  sir  Thomas  Saunilersnn,  sir  Tho. 

Horner,  Tho.  S.  Scawen,  Thomas 

1 Howe,  John  Sebright,  sir  Tho. 

Jenison,  Ralph  Seymour,  Francis 

Inchiquin,  earl  of  Shafto,  John 

Iiiiven,  Thomas  Shippen,  William 

Isham,  sir  Justinian  Shirley,  hon.  Robert 

'Kemp,  sir  Robert  Shuttleworth,  Richard 

Kemp,  Robt.  Slingsby,  sir  Henry 

Keyt,  sir  Will.  Somerset,  lord  C.  N. 

Lee,  sir  Thomas  Spencer,  Iiod.  John 

Lee,  George  Stanhope,  sir  William, 

Leigh,  hon.  Chas.  K.  B. 

Levrnz,  William  Stanhope,  Chas. 

Lewen,  George  Stanley,  sir  Edw. 

Limerick,  vise.  Stapleton,  sir  Will. 

Lisle,  Edw.  Talbot,  John  Ivory 

Lister,  Thomas  Taylor,  Joseph 

Lloyd,  Rich . Tremaine,  Arthur 

Lowther,  sirTho.  Vane,  vise. 

Lutterel,  Alex.  Vane,  hon.  Henry 

Lutwyche,  Tho.  Vaughan,  W.Groynne 

Lyster,  Richard  Vernon,  sir  Chas. 

Mackenzie,  sir  Geo.  Vernon,  G.  Venables 

Mansel,  hon  Bnssy  Vyner,  Robert 

Masters,  Tho.  Walcot,  John 

Master,  Legh  Waller,  Edmnnd 

Meadows,  Sidney  Waller,  Harry 

Meredith,  sir  Roger  Ward,  John 

Merril,  John  Winfbrd,  Tho.  Geers 

Monoux,  sir  Humph.  AVortley,  Edw.  Mont. 

Mordaunt,  sir  Chas.  AY'righte,  Geo. 

Morpolh,  vise.  AVyndhain,  sir  Will. 

Morrice,  sir  Will.  Wyndham,  Tho. 

Mostyn,  sir  Roger  AVynn,  AA’atkin  Will. 

Murray,  John  Yorke,  John 

Against  the  Repeal. 

Alston,  sir  Rowland  Ashe,  Edw. 

Andrews,  Townsheud  Bacon,  Waller 
Anstruther,  col.  Phil.  Bacon,  sir  Edmund, 
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the  Repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act. 


Baker,  capt.  Hercules 
Beaiiclerk,  lord  Yere 
Beiinet,  Thomas 
Berkeley,  bon.  Henry 
Bevan,  Arthur 
Bladen,  col.  Martin 
Bladen,  Thomas 
Bond,  John 
Bockland,  Maurice 
Bowles,  Will. 
Bradshaigb,  sir  Roger 
Bridgman,  sir  Orlan. 
Bridges,  George 
Bristow,  Robert 
Brodie,  Alex. 
Brooksliank,  Stamp 
Brudencll,  hon.  James 
Burchet,  Josiah 
Burrard,  Paul 
Burton,  Will. 

Butler,  James 
Byng,  hon.  Robert 
Campbell,  John 
Campbell,  Daniel 
Campbell,  sir  Jas. 
Campbell,  col.  John 
Campbell,  John 
Campbell,  Peter 
Carr,  Will. 

Carnarvon,  marq.  of 
Caswall,  sir  Geo. 
Cholmondeley,  col.  J. 
Churchill,  brig.  Chas. 
Clayton,  sir  Will. 
Clayton,  Will. 

Clerke,  sir  Thomas 
Clifton,  sir  Rubert 
Clutterliuck,  Thomas 
Conduit,  John 
Cope,  sir  John 
Cope,  col.  John 
Copleston,  Thomas 
Cornwallis,  hon.  Step. 
Cornwallis,  hon.  John 
Croft,  sir  Archer 
Crosse,  John 
Crowle,  Geo. 
Cunningham,  Henry 
Danvers,  Joseph 
Darcy,  sir  Conyers 
Docminique,  Paul 
Doddington,  George 
Doddington,  George 
Douglas,  Robt. 
Downing,  sir  Geo. 
Drake,  sir  Francis 
Drummond,  John 
Dutton,  sir  John 
Ducket,  col.  Will. 
Erie,  Giles 
Erie,  capt.  Will. 

East,  W‘li- 
Edgcumb,  Richard 
Edwards,  Samuel 
Egmont.  carl  df 
Eliot,  Rieltard 
Erskine,  Charles 
[VOL.  iX.] 


Evans,  Rich. 
Evelyn,  John 
Everslield,  Chas. 
Eyles,  sir  John 
Eyles,  Joseph 
Eyles,  capt.  Francis 
Fairingtnn,  Thomas 
Ferguson,  sir  James 
Finch,  hon.  Henry 
Fitzroy,  Chas. 
Forbes,  Duncan 
Fox,  Stephen 
Franklauti.  sir  Tho. 
Gage,  sir  Will. 
Gallway,  vise. 
Gibson,  Tho. 

GlanviU,  Will. 
Glenorchy,  vise. 
Goddard,  John 
Gough,  sir  Henry 
Gould,  Nath. 

Gould,  John 
Grant,  sir  Janies 
Gregory,  Geo. 
Griffith,  John 
Grimston,  vise. 

Hales,  sir  Tho. 

Hales,  Tho. 
Hamilton,  Alex. 
Hamilton,  lard  Arch. 
Harris,  John 
Harrison,  George 
Hay,  Will. 

Heathcote,  sir  John 
Hedges,  John 
Henley,  Henry  Holt 
Herbert,  Henry  Artb. 
Herbert,  Tho. 
Herbert,  Robert 
Herrey,  Tho. 
Hinxntan,  Joseph 
Hoghton,  sir  Henry 
Hope,  Tho. 

Iloste,  Janies 
llotlmm,  sir  Chas. 
Howard,  col.  Chas. 
Howarth,  sir  Humph. 
Hacks,  William 
Hucks,  Robert 
Huxley,  George 
Jennings,  sir  John 
Jessop,  William 
Jewkes,  John 
Ingoldesby,  Tho. 

Kelsal,  Henry 
Knollys,  Henry 
Lane,  sir  Rich. 
Loathes,  Carteret 
Leheup,  Isaac 
Lewis,  Tho. 

Le»is,  Tho. 

Liddell,  Geo. 
Lisburne,  vise. 

Lloyd,  Salusbury 
Lloyd,  Philip 
Lockyer,  Chas. 


Longueville,  Chas. 
Lowlher,  sir  Will. 
Lmnlier,  hon.  Antli. 
Lmuley,  hon.  James 
Maistor,  Henry 
Manners,  vise. 
Martin,  Tho. 
Medlycott,  Thomas 
Middleton,  sir  Will. 
Middleton,  col.  John 
IMill,  sir  Rich. 
Milner,  sir  Will. 
Monson,  Geo. 

More,  Robert 
Moreton,  hon.  M.  D. 
Monro,  sir  Robert 
Mordnunt,  John 
Morden,  col. 
Montagu,  col. 
Nasmith,  Sir  James 
Norton,  Tho. 

Offley,  Crew 
Onslow,  col.  Rich. 
Orlebar,  John 
Oughton,  sir  Adolp. 
Owen,  Will. 

Parker,  sir  Philip 
Parsons,  Henry 
Pawlel,  lord  Harry 
Pearse,  Thomas 
Pierse,  Henry 
Pelham,  lion.’  Henry 
Pelham,  Tho. 
Pelham,  James 
Pelham,  Tho. 
Pelham,  Tho.  jun. 
Piers,  col.  Will. 
Powlett,  C.  Armand 
Powlett,  Norton 
Price,  Uvedale 
Pulteney,  col.  Henry 
Purvis,  capt.  George 
Plumer,  Rich. 
Plumtre,  John 
Pigot,  Robert 
Ramsden,  John 
Reade,  sir  Thomas 
Reads,  col.  Gen. 

Rich,  sir  Robert 
Rider,  Dudley 
Roberts,  Gabriel 
Robinson,  sir  Tho. 
Rudge,  John 
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Rutherford,  James 
Saville,  sir  George 
St  John,  non.  John 
St.  Qaintin,  M.  C'bitty 
Saunders,  sir  George 
Scrape,  John 
Selwyn,  Chas. 
Selwyn,  John 
Shannon,  vise. 

Sinclair,  col.  James 
Sloper,  Will. 

Smelt,  Leonard 
•Speke,  George 
Stanhope,  Chas. 

Stert,  Arthur 
Stewart,  Will. 

Sutton,  gen.  Rich. 
Thompson,  Edward 
Thompson,  Will. 
Tilson,  Christopher 
Towers,  Christopher 
Townsbend,  hon.  Hor. 
Townshend,  him.  Tho. 
Townshend,  hon.  Will, 
'l’reby,  George 
Trenchard,  George 
Tucker,  Edward 
Tuffnel,  Samuel 
Turner,  Choltnlev 
Turner,  sir  Charles 
Tyrrel,  col.  James 
Vmcent,  Henry 
Wade,  gen.  George 
Wager,  sir  Chas. 
Walker,  Tbo. 

Walpole,  sir  Robt. 
Walpole,  Horatio 
Walpole,  Edward 
Walter,  Peter* 
Wardour,  Will. 
Wentworth,  sir  Will. 
White,  John 
Whitworth,  Francis 
Will.es,  John 
Williams,  sir  Nicholas 


Wiiiuington,  Tho. 
Wilson, Daniel 
Wollaston,  Will. 
Wyndham,  Tho. 
Wynn,  Tho. 
Youge,  sir  Will. 


* This  was  the  Peter  Waller  so  frequently 
alluded  to  by  Pope.  His  name  was  Walter, 
though  sometimes  called  W ulers : 

“ Like  doctors  thus,  when  much  dispute  has 

W e find  our  tenets  just  the  same  at  last. 

Both  fairly  owning,  riches,  iu  effect, 

No  grace  of  heav’n,  or  token  of  th’  elect ; 

Giv ’ii  o the  fool,  the  mail,  the  vain,  the  evil, 
To  Ward,  to  Waters,  Chartres,  and  the  Devil. 


[SI] 
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Debate  in  the  Lords  relating  to  the  Elec- 
tion of  Peers  in  Scotland.']  March  6.  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  die  House 
to  take  into  consideration  matters  relating 
to  the  Election  of  the  Peers  of  that  part 
of  Great-Britain  called  Scotland ; the 
earl  of  Marchmont  moved  to  resolve, 
“ That  no  person  who  hath  claimed,  or 
6hall  claim  right  by  succession  to  any 


Peerage  of  Scotland,  other  than  a descen. 
dent  of  the  body  of  a Peer  or  Peeress, 
who  has  been  in  die  possession  of  the 
Peerage  claimed,  since  the  2oth  of  April, 
1690,  shall  be  admitted  to  vote,  at  any 
Election  of  a peer  or  peers  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment, for  diat  part  ot  Great  Britain  called 
Scodiuid,  until  his  right  and  title  be 
claimed  and  determined  in  this  House.”'* 


“Wise  Peter  sees  the  world’s  respect  lorgold, 
And  therefi  >re  hopes  this  nation  may  be  sold : 
Glorious  ambition  ! Peter,  swell  thy  store, 

Anil  be  u4Hf  Rome’s  great  Didius  was  before. 

“ F.  Yes,  strike  that  Wild,  I’ll  justify  the  blow. 
P.  Strike?  why  the  man  was  hanged  ten 
years  ago: 

Who  now’thnt  obsolete  example  fears  ? 

Ev’n  Peter  trembles  only  for  his  ears. 

F.  Wlmt  always  Peter  ? Peter  thinks  you  mad. 
You  make  men  desp’rate  if  they  once  are  bad  : 
Else  might  betake  to  virtue  some  years  hence. — 

“ Peter  Walter,  a person  not  only  eminent  in 
the  wisdom  of  his  profession,  as  a dextrous  at 
tomey,  but  allowed  to  be  a good,  if  not  a safe, 
conveyancer ; extremely  respected  by  the  no- 
bility of  this  land,  though  free  from  all  manner 
of  luxury  and  ostentation:  His  wealth  was 
never  seen,  and  his  bouuty  never  heard  of,  ex  ■ 
cept  to  his  own  son,  for  whom  he  procured  an 
employment  of  considerable  profit,  of  which 
lie  gave  him  as  much  as  was  necessary. 

6 Therefore  the  taxing  this  geu’tleman  with  any 
ambition,  is  certainly  a great  wrong  to  him." 

“ Peter  Walter  purchased  Stalbridge  park, 
near  Sherborne,  a seat  of  the  Boyle  family, 
now  in  possession  of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge, 
where  lie  lived  many  years.  He  was  a neigh- 
bour of  Henry  Fielding,  who  lived  at  East 
Stour,  about  four  miles  distent,  and  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  thecharacter  described  l>y  him  in  Joseph 
Andrews,  the  important  “ Peter  Pounce.” 
In  1737,  Peter  narrowly  escaped  the  pillory 
tor  forgery  : and  got  off  with  a severe  rebuke 
only,  from  the  Bench. 

" The  manor  of  Stalbridge  was  purchased  by 
Peter  Walter,  esq.  who  w as  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  steward  to  the 
duke  of  Ne« castle,  and  other  uoblemeu  and 
gentlemen.  He  acquired  an  immense  fortune, 
represented  the  borough  of  Bridport  in  parlia- 
ment, and  died  1746,  tet.  8S.”  History  of 
Dorset. 

“ He  resided,  during  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  in  a spacious  mansion  within  this  manor, 
where  some  particulars  of  him  are  still  remem- 
bered. He  had  been  assisted  in  making  a 
favourite  purchase  by  a dependant,  who  conse- 
quently expected  a compensation : Mr.  IV. 
refused  making  any  at  his  own  expence,  but 
promised  to  reward  him  at  the  expence  of  some 
other  person.  He  accordingly  prevailed  on  a 
neighbouring  baronet  to  lease  to  him  a part  of 


his  .demesne  lands  on  terms  so  unusually  ad- 
vantageous, that  they  could  not  escape  obser- 
vation ; the  taxes  and  parochial  imposts  being 
charged  on  the  occupier  of  the  adjoining  farm. 
The  estate  is  still  possessed  by  a daughter  of 
the  lessee,  with  all  the  advantages  attached  to 
it.  A characteristic  scene  was  described  by  a 
son  of  his  bailiff,  who,  n beu  a boy,  attended 
his  father  in  an  evening  on  business  at  the  ma- 
nor-bouse.  They  found  iis  possessor  sitting 
without  light  in  a small  room  communicating 
with  the  kitchen.  On  their  approach  he  ap- 
plied a dry  raspberry  stick  in  his  fire,  and 
lighted  a small  candle  which  stood  on  the  table 
before  him ; but  finding,  on  enquiry,  that  the 
present  business  required  no  light,  he  .extin- 
guished the  candle,  and  continued  the  conver- 
sation in  the  dark.  Notwithstanding  his  rigid 
parsimony,  he  exacted  the  respect  usually  paid 
to  opulence  ; for  observing  that  the  youth  had 
continued  with  his  hat  on,  supposing  no  extra- 
ordinary deference  due  to  the.  great  man’s  ap- 1 
pearancc,  he  rated  him  violently  for  his  rusti- • 
city  aud  inattention. 

“ The  story  of  the  “ Miser  and  the  Candle,” 
is  not  uncommon : but  I have  this  account 
from  undoubted  authority.  The  other  anec- 
dote shews  the  propriety  of  Pope’s  epithet, 
“ Wise  Peter.”  Pope’s  Works,  Bowles’s  Edi- 
tion, vol.  3,  p.  290. 

* “ It  was  nnon  all  hands  admitted,  that  the 
right  of  succession  to  Scots  Peerages  was  very 
undetermined  by  the  laws  of  that  country, 
and,  by  a most  unaccountable  oversight  in  the 
act  of  Union,  there  existed  no  proper  judicatory 
for  trying  the  validity  of  any  claim  to  a Scots 
Peerage,  excepting  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland,  which  many  of  the  English  peers 
thought  was  an  incroachment  upon  their  rights. 
It  was  likewise  admitted,  that  at  an  election  of 
the  peers  of  Scotland,  the  clerk  or  clerks  offi- 
ciating there,  had  a right  to  admit  any  claim- 
ant of  a Scots  Peerage  to  a vote.  It  was  there- 
fore moved  to  resolve,  1 That  no  peer  who  hath 
claimed,  or  shall  claim  right  by  succession  to 
any  Peerage  of  Scotlaud,  other  than  a de- 
scendant of  the  body  of  a peer  or  peeress,  who 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  peerage 
claimed,  since  the  25th  of  April,  1690,  shall 
he  admitted  to  vote  at  any  election  of  a peer 
or  peers,  to  sit  in  parliament,  for  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  until  his  right 
and  title  be  claimed  and  determined  in  this 
House.’-  It  had  been  greatly  to  he  wished, 
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The  lord  Hardwick,  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, the  earl  of  I la}’,  lord  Hervey  and 
lord  Talbot,  opposed  the  motion,  urging. 
That  it  was  dangerous  taking  such  a 
Resolution,  on  account  of  dormant  titles, 
who  might  have  claims,  and  thereby  be 
precluded  from  their  just  right. 

They  were  replied  to  by  the  marquis  of 
Tweedale,  the  duke  of  Montrose,  the  earls 
of  Chesterfield,  Winchelsea,  and  Strafford, 
and  the  lords  Carteret  and  Bathurst,  who 
argued  the  necessity  of  such  a Resolution,  : 
on  account  of  several  peers  continuing  on  1 
the  roll  of  Peerage,  whose  families  are  ex- 
tinct, or-  have  no  right ; by  which  means  , 
the  sixteen  Peers  might  be  chosen  by  a ' 
majority,  who  have  no  right  at  all. 

But  the  earl  of  Scarborough  and  the 
duke  of  Argylewere  for  putting  off  the 
motion,  which  was  agreed  to  ; pnd  it  was 
ordered,  That  the  House  be  put  into  a 
Committee  on  that  affiur  on  the  Monday 


The  Marquis  of  Tweedale  moves,  That 
the  Election  of  the  Scots  Peers  be  by 
Ballot.]  Then  the  marquis  of  Tweedale 
moved  to  resolve,  “ That  for  the  better 
securing  the  Freedom  of  the  Election  of  a 
peer  or  peers  to  sit  in  the  parliament  of 
Great -Britain  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  the 
Election  shall  be  by  way  of  ballot.”  His 
lordship  was  supported  by  the  lords  Ba- 
thurst and  Carteret,  who  urged  the  rea- 
sonableness thereof,  to  preserve  undue 
influence. 

They  were  opposed  by  the  dukes  of  Ar- 

Sle  and  Newcastle,  and  lord  Talbot,  who 
eged,  “ That  the  method  of  ballot  would 
be  a breach  of  the  act  of  union,  by  which 
•it  was  declared,  That  it  should  be  an  open 
election.” 

Protest  on  the  said  Motion’s  passing • in 
the  negative .]  Then  the  question  being 
put  thereupon,  it  was  resolved  in  the 
negative. 

Contents...  45  Not  Contents...  75 


Proxies  ...  18  Proxies 21 

63  95 

Dissentient’ 


1.  “ Because  this  motion  tending  only  to 


that  this  motion  could  have  been  complied 
with ; but  the  tendency  of  it  being  directly  re- 
pugnant to  the  Articles  of  the  Union,  and  the 

Eeges  of  Scotch  peers,  and  likewise  to  the 
and  succession  to  the  peerages  in  Scot- 
land, the  same  was  dropt.”  Tindal. 


make  a variation  in  the  manner  of  electing 
the  peers  for  Scotland,  we  apprehend  it 
was  entirely  agreeable  to  the  intention  of 
the  22d  article  of  the  Union  ; for  whatever 
can  contribute  to  make  the  Election  more 
free  and  independent,  the  more  it  answers 
the  design  of  that  article  : and  we  must 
observe,  that  this  House  has  been  so  far 
from  thinking  the  manner  of  election 
unalterable,  tlia*  a bill  passed  this  House,* 
by  which  the  election  itself  was  entirely 
abolished. 

2.  “ Because  in  an  election  of  this  nature, 
the  method  of  voting  by  ballot  appears  to 
us  infinitely  preferable  on  many  accounts, 
for  as  it  is  well  known  there  are  several 
alliances  among  that  body  of  nobility, 
many  of  the  peers  may  be  put  under  great 
difficulties,  their  alliances  drawing  them 
one  way,  and  their  opinion  and  inclination 
another  way.  It  is  also  possible,  that  by 
pensions  from  the  crown,  or  by  civil  or 
military  preferments,  some  of  them  may 
lye  under  obligations  to  a court,  and  be 
reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  (under  the 
power  of  an  arbitrary  minister)  either  of 
losing  their  employments,  or  of  voting 
against  their  nearest  relations,  and  their 
own  opinion  also.  We  apprehend  that  no 
election  can  be  called  perfectly  free,  where 
any  number  of  the  electors  are  under  any 
influence  whatsoever,  by  which  they  may 
be  biassed  in  the  freedom  of  their  choice. 

3.  “ Because  we  apprehend,  that  this 
House  is,  in  a most  essential  manner,  con- 
cerned in  the  freedom  of  this  election  ; 
for  if  sixteen  new  members  are  to  be 
brought  in  every  new  parliament,  under 
any  undue  influence,  it  may  tend  to  sub- 
vert the  independence  of  this  House,  and 
of  consequence  the  constitution  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  By  means  of  such  an 
election,  an  ambitious  minister  may  make 
use  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  at  one  time, 
to  destroy  the  interest  of  the  crown  ; at 
another  to  oppress  the  liberty  of  his  fel- 
low subjects,  and  by  different  turns,  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  just  resentment  of 
both. 

4.  “ As  this  House  is  the  highest  court  of 
judicature,  and  the  last  resort  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  properties  of  the  subjects 
of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  we  conceive 
that  every  person  who  is  master  of  any 
property,  is  concerned  in  the  consequence 
of  this  motion ; for  if  sixteen  of  these, 
members,  in  whose  hands  this  great  trust 
is  vested,  should  ever  be  thought  to  be  in 


* See  Vol.  7,  p.  609. 
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the  nomination  of  a minister,  the  subjects 
of  these  kingdoms  may  have  great  reason 
to  dread  the  consequence  of  such  an  un- 
warrantable influence,  by  which  their  liber- 
ties, lives  and  properties  might  be  rendered 

precarious (Signed,)  Boyle,  Bedford, 

Carteret,  Weymouth,  Cobham, 
Chesterfield,  Montrose,  Coventry, 
Strafford,  Cardigan,  Bolton,  Ha- 
versham,  Marchmont,  Bathurst,  i 
Marlborough,  Winchelsea  and  Not-  | 
tingham,  Bruce,  Oxford  and  Mor- 
timer, Willoughby  de  Broke,  Clin- 
ton, Aylesford,  Montjoy,Tweedale, 
Northampton,  Warrington,  Stair, 
Denbigh,  Gower,  Bristol,  Foley, 
Tadcaster,  Litchfield,  Ker,  Berk- 
shire.” 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
Jord’s  Motion,  concerning  Persons  who  shall 
endeavour  to  engage  Votes  in  the  Elections  of 
Peers  in  Scotland.']  March  18.  Die 
order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  taking 
into  consideration  matters  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  Peers  of  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland : 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  moved  to  resolve, 

“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
any  person  or  persons  taking  upon  him  or 
them  to  engage  any  Peers  of  Scotland,  by 
threats,  promise  of  place  or  pension,  or 
any  reward  or  gratuity  whatsoever  from 
the  crown,  to  vote  for  any  peer,  or  list  of 

C:rs  to  represent  the  Peerage  of  Scot- 
d in  parliament,  is  an  high  insult  on 
the  justice  of  the  crown,  an  incroachment 
on  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  highly 
injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  peerage.” 

His  grace  was  supported  by  the  earl  of 
Stgir,  the  lords  \\  llloughby  de  Broke, 
Bathurst,  and  Carteret ; and  the  earls  of 
Chesterfield  and  Winchelsea,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect. 

My  Lords;  It  is  well  known,  that  by  the 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  all  elections, 
of  whatever  nature,  ought  to  be  made  with 
the  utmost  freedom  : We  have  many  laws, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  for  establishing 
the  freedom  of  elections,  and  for  prevent- 
ing any  undue  influence  that  may  be  made, 
either  by  money,  by  threats,  or  by  pro- 
mises, upon  the  electors : the  very  nature 
of  the  thing  requires  it  should  be  so ; for 
every  man  who  is  allowed  a vote  at  any 
election,  is  by  law  presumed  capable  of 
determining  within  himself,  who  is  the 
most  proper  person  for  that  post,  office  or 
employment,  to  which  he  is  to  elect ; and 
if  be  S 


money,  by  threats,  or  by  promises,  it  is  he 
who  'directs  that  is  properly  the  elector, 
and  not  he  who  is  made  the  tool  upon  that 
occasion ; by  wliich  means  that  election, 
which  by  law  ought  to  be  made  by  a great 
number  of  persons,  may  come  to  be  di- 
rected, and  consequently  made,  by  one 
single  man. 

Therefore,  my  Lords,  it  has  always  been 
deemed  to  be  a maxim  of  the  common  , 
law  of  England,  * that  elections  shall  be 
regularly  and  freely  made,  without  any 
interruption  whatever;’  and  this  maxim 
has  been  confirmed  and  infbrced  by  most 
of  the  great  Kings  that  ever  reigned  in 
this  kingdom.  Under  our  glorious  King 
Edward  the  1st  was  that  statute  made, 
which  is  called  the  first  of  Westminster;  i 
and  by  the  5th  chap,  of  that  statute  it  is 
expressly  ordained,  ‘ That  no  great  man,  , 
‘ or  any  other  person,  shall  by  force,  by  | 
‘ malice,  or  by  threats,  any  way  disturb  | 
‘ the  freedom  of  election  under  the  pain  | 
‘ of  grievous  forfeiture which  is  a law  | 
that  is  still  in  force,  and  a law  that  relates 
to  all  elections  made  or  to  be  made  within  1 
this  kingdom ; and  so  careful  were  our  | 
ancestors  of  preserving  this  freedom  of  | 
election,  that  even  requests  and  earnest  : 
solicitations  were  in  such  cases  deemed 
unlawful,  as  may  appear  from  that  statute 
which  was  made  in  the  7th  of  Henry  the 
IVth,  and  from  the  14-th  chapter  of  the 
statute  called  Articuli  Cleri,  which  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  2d  : for  I 
it  was  most  reasonably  by  them  concluded, 
that  if  any  great  or  powerful  man  was  al- 
lowed but  to  request  or  solicit  a man  for  i 
his  vote  at  any  election,  that  request  or  I 
solicitation  would  have  the  same  effect  as  1 
if  he  had  actually  threatened  that  man,  or 
made  promises  to  him  for  giviug  his  vote 
as  directed ; because  every  man  would  na-  1 
turally  presume,  that  if  he  complied  with  j 
the  great  man’s  request,  he  might  expect 
his  favour ; and  if  lie  denied  his  request,  J 
he  must  expect  his  malice. 

From  hence  it  is  plain,  »y  Lords,  that  ,| 
by  die  very  nature  of  the  thing,  as  well  ai 
by  the  common  and  the  statute  law  of  this  i 
kingdom,  it  is  liiglily  criminal  in  any  great  « 
man  to  request  or  solicit  votes  at  any  i 
election,  but  it  must  be  still  more  highly  I 
criminal  in  any  man  actually  to  give  or  to  | 
promise  any  money  or  other  reward  upon  I 
such  an  occasion,  especially  in  any  tiling  1 
that  relates  to  a right  of  sitting' in  this  | 
House  ; and  what  appears  to  be  the  un-  j 
doubted  law  of  England  is  so  far  from  j 
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tween  the  two  nations,  that  it  is  in  the  par- 
ticular case  now  before  us,  expressly  con- 
firmed by  that  act  which  was  made  in  the 
parliament  of  Scotland,  for  settling  the 
manner  of  electing  the  sixteen  peers ; and 
which  act  is,  by  the  parliaments  of  both 
nations,  declared  to  be  as  valid  as  if  the 
same  had  been  part  of  the  articles  of 
union. 

Since,  then,  it  appears  tliat  the  Resolu- 
tion now  proposed  is  nothing  but  a decla- 
ration of  what  is  now  the  law  of  Great 
Britain,  I can  see  no  reason  for  our  not 
complying  with  the  motion  which  the 
noble  duke  has  been  pleased  to  make  to 
us ; but  on  the  contrary,  I see  many  and 
strong  reasons  for  our  agreeing  to  it ; for 
it  will  certainly  inforce  the  laws  now  in 
being;  it  will  put  people  in  mind  that 
there  are  such  laws,  and  will  contribute 
ready  towards  terrifying  those  who  may 
ereauer  have  evil  intentions,  from  being 
guilty  of  those  practices  which  they  know 
to  have  been  so  lately  condemned  by  this 
House : and  such  a resolution  is  at  present 
the  more  necessary,  because  of  the  great 
complaints  now  so  generally  made  over  the 
whole  nation  against  such  practices : 
bribery  nnd  corruption  in  elections  of  all 
kinds  is  now  so  universally  complained  of, 
that  it  is  become  highly  necessary  for  this 
House  to  come  to  some  vigorous  resolu- 
tions against  it,  in  order  to  convince  the 
world,  that  it  has  not  as  yet  got  within 
these  walls  : it  has  already,  I am  afraid, 
got  too  firm  a footing  in  some  other  parts 
of  our  constitution  ; what  is  now  proposed 
will  not,  I am  afraid,  be  a sufficient  bar- 
rier, but  I am  very  sure,  if  something  is 
not  very  speedily  done,  if  some  effectual 
measures  are  not  soon  taken  against  dial 
deadly  foe  to  our  constitution,  I say,  I am 
sure,  that  in  a short  time  corruption  will 
become  so  general,  that  no  man  will  be 
afraid  to  corrupt,  no  man  will  be  ashamed 
of  being  corrupted. 

Though  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  my  Lords, 
that  any  undue  influence  has  as  yet  been 
made  use  of  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen 
peers  for  Scotland ; though  it  cannot  be 
suspected  that  any  such  influence  will  ever 
be  allowed  of,  much  less  approved  of  by 
his  present  Majesty,  yet  no  man  can  tell 
how  soon  such  a thing  may  be  attempted ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  many  of  the  peers 
of  that  nation  give  us  great  reason  to  be 
jealous  of  such  attempts : it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  there  are  many  of  them  who 
have  the  misfortune  of  having  but  small 
estates ; it  is  well  known  that  many  of  diem 


have  commissions  in  the  army,  or  places  in 
the  government  depending  upon  the  plea- 
sure of  the  crown ; and  it  must  be  granted 
that  some  of  them  cannot  well  support  the 
dignity  of  their  tides,  and  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  their  families,  without  such 
commission  in  the  army,  or  post  in  die 
government : if  then  any  future  ambitious 
prince  should  think  of  securing  by  illegal 
means  a majority  in  diis  House,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  liberties  of  his  people  ; or  if 
any  wicked  minister  who  had  got  the  lead- 
ing of  a weak  prince  should  think  of  get- 
ting a corrupt  majority  in  this  House, 
in  order  to  secure  him  against  an  im- 
peachment from  the  other,  are  not  we  na- 
turally to  conclude,  diat  die  first  attempt 
of  such  a king,  or  such  a minister,  would 
be  to  secure  the  sixteen  peers  from  Scot- 
land. 

In  such  a case  a Court-List,  or  rather  a 
Ministerial-List,  would  certainly  be  sent 
down,  and  every  peer  of  Scotland  that  did 
not  vote  plump  for  that  List,  would  be 
under-hana  threatened  with  being  turned 
out  of  his  commission  in  the  army  or  navy, 
or  out  of  his  employment  under  die  go- 
vernment ; and  others  would  be  induced  to 
vote  for  it  by  secret  promises  of  preferment, 
or  of  being  provided  for.  The  noble  fami- 
lies of  Scotland  are,  my  Lords,  as  ancient, 
and  have  always  behaved  with  as  much 
honour,  as  the  nobility  of  any  nation  under 
the  sun ; but  in  such  a case,  how  hard 
might  be  the  fate  of  some  ofthe  represen- 
tatives of  the  noble  families  of  diat  king- 
dom : they  must  ungratefully  vote  against 
those  who  perhaps  procured  them  die 
commissions  or  die  posts  they  enjoy,  diey 
must  vote  for  those  whom  they  know  to  be 
men  of  no  worth  and  honour,  men  whom 
they  know  to  be  mere  tools  of  power ; or 
otherwise  they  must  expect  to  be  stript  of 
all  their  preferments  under  the  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  rendered  incapable  of 
suppordng  themselves  in  their  nadve  coun- 
try as  noblemen,  perhaps  even  as  gende- 
men.  This  is  a misfortune  which  certainly 
may  happen : this,  my  Lords,  is  a misfor- 
tune which,  in  regard  to  our  country,  in 
regard  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
Hotfse,  in  regard  to  our  own  families  we 
ought  to  provide  against ; and  we  cannot 
provide  against  it  too  soon. 

I say,  ray  Lords,  that  it  is  a misfortune, 
which  in  regard  even  to  our  own  families, 
we  ought  to  provide  against ; for  it  is  well 
known  tliat  there  is  but  seldom  any  diffe- 
rence between  die  royal  and  the  ministerial 
power;  there  never  can  be  any  difference 
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between  the  two,  but  when  there  is  a just, 
a wise  and  an  active  prince  upon  the 
throne ; for  when  there  is  an  ambitious  and 
an  unjust  prince  upon  the  throne,  his  mi- 
nisters will  readily  submit,  he  will  make 
every  thing  submit  to  his  power,  if  he  can ; 
and  when  a weak  or  an  indolent  prince 
happens  to  be  upon  the  throne,  the  whole 
royal  power  will  always  be  lodged  with  the 
ministers,  generally  in  one  prime  minister ; 
and  as  such  ministers  always  endeavour  to 
act  in  an  arbitrary  way,  they  never  will 
employ  any  but  those  who  will  meanly  sub- 
net to  be  their  tools ; all  others  they  will 
endeavour  to  oppress  or  destroy : it  is  cer- 
tain that  men  of  great  families  and  fortunes, 
who  have  any  sense  or  penetration,  will 
never  so  easily  submit  to  the  arbitrary 
views  of  an  ambitious  prince,  nor  will  they 
so  easily  submit  to  be  the  tools  of  an  over- 
bearing minister,  as  fools  or  mean  upstarts  ; 
and  therefore  no  such  prince  or  prime  mi- 
nister will  ever  employ  any  of  them,  if  they 
can  do  without : while  the  ancient  dignity 
and  the  weight  of  this  House  is  preserved, 
t,lie  ancient  and  the  great  families  of  the 
kingdom  will  always  be  able  to  confine  the 
views  of  an  ambitious  prince,  and  to  force 
him  to  delegate  a just  proportion  of  his 
power  to  them ; and  they  will  always  be  in 
a condition  to  force  themselves  in  upon  a 
prime  minister,  not  as  his  tools  but  as  his 
partners  in  power : but  if  it  should  once 
come  to  be  in  the  power  of  a prince  or  mi- 
nister to  secure  by  dishonourable  means  a 
majority  in  this  House,  the  greatest  part 
of  our  posterity  will  for  ever  be  excluded 
from  all  shave  in  the  government  of  their 
country ; none  but  mean  tools  of  power, 
•and  knavish  upstarts  will  be  employed  in 
the  administration ; and  perhaps  even  our 
next  successors  may  see  a wicked  and  over- 
bearing prime  minister  of  state  at  the  head 
of  a parcel  of  fools  and  knaves,  carrying 
things  in  this  House  by  a majority, . con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of 
mankind  without  doors,  and  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  every  honest  man  of  sense 
within. 

To  me,  my  Lords,  it  is  as  clear  as  de- 
monstration, that  an  utter  exclusion  of  all 
the  nobility  in  Great  Britain,  who  had  either 
honour  or  good  sense,  from  any  share  in 
the  administration,  would  be  the  certain 
consequence  of  the  court’sgettingitin  their 
power  to  secure  by  corruption  a majority 
in  this  House  : but  I am  much  afraid  the 
misfortune  would  not  stop  here ; I am 
afraid  that  such  a court  would  soon  begin 
to  thuik.^f  gejt.tin^rid  | pf  ^ve^  ^mily^  in 
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the  nation  which  could  be  any  way  trou- 
blesome to  them ; and  of  such  a resolution, 
my  Lords,  supported  by  such  a majority, 
how  fatal  might  the  consequences  be  to 
every  one  of  your  lordships  families,  which 
happened  unfortunately  at  that  time  to 
have  a representative  beloved  in  his  coun- 
try, and  esteemed  for  his  great  honour  and 
his  good  sense  : of  such  consequences  I 
have  the  most  terrible  apprehensions : I 
hope  no  such  case  will  ever  happen ; hut  I 
must  desire  your  lordships  to  consider  how 
great  an  influence  a number  of  16  sure 
votes  might  have  upon  all  the  resolutions 
of  this  House:  look  into  your  journals,  look 
into  the  histories  of  this  nation,  and  you 
will  see  how  many  questions,  questions  in 
which  the  very  being  of  our  constitution 
was  deeply  concerned,  have  been  carried 
against  the  then  enemies  of  our  constitu- 
; tion  by  a majority  of  a much  smaller  num- 
ber, perhaps,  by  a majority  of  not  above 
two  or  three.  Can  we  then  be  too  jealous 
of  the  method  of  electing  the  sixteen  peers 
for  Scotland ? Can  we  refuse  or  neglect  to 
use  all  those  means  that  lie  in  our  power 
for  preventing  their  being  ever  chosen  by 
ministerial  influence?  Can  we  suppose 
that  all  those  who  are  chosen  under  such 
an  influence,  will  not  vote  in  this  House 
under  that  influence  by  which  they  were 
chosen  ? 

Custom,  my  lords,  is  of  a mighty  pre- 
valent nature ; even  virtue  itself  owes  its 
respect  in  a greater  measure  to  custom ; 
and  vice,  by  being  openly  and  avowedly 
practised,  soon  comes  to  disguise  itself,  and 
assume  the  habit  of  virtue  : if  ministerial 
influence,if  private  and  selfish  views,  should 
once  come  to  be  the  sole  directors  in  voting 
at  the  election  of  the  sixteen  Peers  for 
.Scotland,  the  practice  would  soon  get  even 
into  this  House  itself ; and  as  inferiors  are 
always  apt  to  imitate  their  superiors,  it 
would  from 'thence  descend  to  every  elec- 
tion and  to  every  assembly  in  Great  Bri- 
tain : corruption  would  then  come  to  be 
openly  and  generally  avowed ; it  would 
assume  the  habit  of  virtue ; the  sacrificing 
of  our  country,  the  sacrificing  of  all  the 
ties  of  honour,  friendship  and  blood,  to 
any  personal  advantage  or  preferment, 
would  be  called  prudence  and  good  sense, 
and  every  contrary  behaviour  would  be 
called  madness  and  folly : then  indeed,  if 
there  were  a man  of  virtue  left  in  the  na- 
tion; lie  might  have  reason  to  cry  out  with 
the  celebrated  Roman  Patriot,  ‘ O Virtue ! 
1 have:  followed  thee  as  a real  good,  but 
, an  empty 
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name.*’  It  was,  my  lords,  the  general 
corruption  he  found  in  his  country  that 
led  that  great  man  into  such  an  expression ; 
he  died  in  the  defence  of  liberty  and  vir- 
tue ; and  with  him  expired  the  last  remains 
of  the  liberty  and  virtue  of  his  country  ; 
for  virtue  and  liberty  always  go  hand  in 
hand ; wherever  one  is,  there  likewise  is 
the  other,  and  from  every  country  they 
take  their  flight  together. 

I have  said,  my  Lords,  that  it  cannot 
be  affirmed,  that  any  undue  influence  has 
as  yet  been  made  use  of  in  the  election  of 
the  peers  of  Scotland  but  yet  it  must 
be  granted,  that  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  late  queen’s  reign,  there  seems  to  be  a 
strong  suspicion,  that  some  extraordinary 
influence  was  then  made  use  of ; for  the  six- 
teen that  were  first  chosen  after  the  Union, 
were  all  such  as  were  known  to  have  a 
true  zeal  and  affection  for  the  revolution, 
and  for  the  present  establishment:  soon 
after  there  was  a change  in  the  ministry 
here,  and  upon  that  a new  parliament ; it 
cannot  be  said,  that  there  was  any  change 
among  the  electors  of  the  sixteen  Peers 
for  Scotland,  they  necessarily  continued 
to  be  the  same ; and  yet  there  was  such  a 
thorough  - change  among  the  sixteen  re- 
presentatives then  chosen  that  hardly  one 
of  the  former  was  sent  up ; the  whole  six- 
teen were  such  as  were  agreeable  to  the 
new  ministry,  and  such  as  went  into  all 
the  new  measures  then  set  on  foot.  Even 
some  noble  Lords  now  in  this  House,  whose 
consummate  prudence  and  great  qualifica- 
tions were  then  well  known,  were  left  out 
in  that  queen’s  time,  though  the  Peers  of 
Scotland  have  been  ever  since  so  just  to 
themselves  as  always  to  chuse  them  for 
their  representatives  : how  this  should  hap- 
pen, without  some  undue  influence  being 
then  made  use  of,  I cannot  well  compre- 
hend ; and  if  what  is  prophesied  should 
happen ; if  upon  the  next  election  it  should 
be  found,  that  some  noble  lords  are  left 
out,  whose  families  as  well  as  themselves 
have  been  eminent  and  remarkable  for 
their  zeal  for  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  for  the  revolution  upon 
which  it  is  founded : if  such,  I say,  should 
be  left  out,  for  no  other  reason  that  can 
possibly  be  guessed  at,  but  that  they  hap- 
pen not  to  be  altogether  agreeable  to  the 
ministers  for  the  time  being,  I shall  think 
jt  still  more  unaccountable ; because  that 
m the  latter  end  of  the  late  queen’s  time. 
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there  seemed  to  be  a contest  between 
those  that  were  friends  and  those  that 
were  enemies  to  the  Protestant  Suc- 
cession, and  in  such  a contest  there 
is  some  ground  to  presume,  that  the 
Peers  of  Scotland  would  naturally  di- 
vide into  two  parties  ; that  the  most  nu- 
merous party  would  chuse  that  sixteen 
who  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  party  they 
espoused : but  now,  my  lords,  where  there 
is  no  principle  either  in  religion  or  politics 
to  direct  them,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  will  naturally  divide  into  two  opposite 
parties ; or  that  the  majority  of  them  will 
readily  resolve  not  to  vote  tor  any  one  of 
those  who  now  happen  to  be  disagreeable 
to  the  minister,  notwithstanding  their, 
having,  for  a continued  course  of  so  many 
ears,  thought  some  of  them  worthy  of  the. 
onour  of  being  their  representatives  in 
this  House. 

If  this,  my  Lords,  should  really  happen ; 
if  some  of  those  Lords  now  in  tliis  House,, 
whose  zeal  and  affection  for  his  Majesty’s 
person  and  government  are  well  known, 
Whose  qualifications  and  natural  endow- 
ments are  universally  acknowledged,  and 
who  have  performed  many  eminent  ser- 
vices to  their  country : if  such,  I-  say, 
should  be  left  out,  and  others  who  may 
not  be  known  in  the  whole  world,  chosen 
or  at  least  pretended  to  be  chosen  in  their 
room,  I shall  be  apt  to  suspect,  I believe, 
the  whole  nntion  will  conclude,  that  some 
of  the  Scots  Peers  have  not  been  directed, 
in  their  choice  by  that  which  ought  to  be 
their  only  director  upon  such  occasions ; 
and  if  such  a thing  should  happen,  it  will 
be  incumbent  upon  this  House  to  enquire 
how  it  was  brought  about ; for  we  ought 
not  to  admit  any  unworthy  nerson’s  being 
brought  among  us,  nor  ought  we  to  allow 
of  any  person’s  being  brought  unworthily, 
or  unjustly  into  this  House  ; this  we  have 
a right  to  enquire  into,  as  may  appgar  by 
what  happened  so  lately  as  in  the  reign, 
of  the  late  queen  ; and  our  own  records, 
our  own  histories  may  shew  us,  that  the 
bringing,  or  endeavouring  to  bring,  un- 
worthy persons  into  tliis  House,  was  in- 

Cetl  into,  and  had  like  to  have  proved 
to  king  Henry  3. 

In  such  cases,  my  Lords,  we  are  not 
tied  down  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  we  are 
not  to  expect  every  criminal  fact  to  be 
proved  by  two  or  three  witnesses ; this  is 
what  neither  House  of  Parliament  ever 
thought  themselves  tied  down  to;  it  i& 
from  circumstances  as  well  as  proofs  that 
we  are  to  determine,  and  if  such  circum- 
lyofSoiithamptrfti  Library  'Digitisation  l.'nit 
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stances  should  concur  as  must  convince 
every  man  of  common  sense  in  the  king- 
dom, I mu  sure  I need  not  tell  your  lord- 
ships what  you  are  to  do  ; but  as  the  pre- 
venting oi’  erimes  is  much  more  prudent 
and  less  troublesome'  than  the  punishing 
of  them,  let  us  therefore  now  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  committing  of  any  such 
crimes,  by  agreeing  to  the  resolution  pro- 
posed. 

The  other  House  of  Parliament  has 
passed  many  laws  for  preventing  the  in- 
fluence of  Bribery  and  Corruption  in  the 
election  of  many  of  their  members.  They 
have  lately  got  passed  a severe  law  against 
that  abominable  practice ; and  another  Bill 
for  preventing  any  undue  influence  upon 
their  members  after  they  are  chosen,  has 
since  been  several  limes  brought  in,  and 
as  often  passed  in  that  House,  but  your 
lordships  have  not,  it  seems,  thought  fit  to 
give  it  your  concurrence  : whilst  there  are 
such  complaints  against  the  growth  of  cor- 
ruption, while  the  other  House  are  using 
such  percautions  against  it,  shall  we  sit 
still  and  do  nothing  ? There  are  but  a few 
of  the  members  of  this  House,  there  are 
none  but  the  sixteen  for  Scotland,  who 
owe  their  seats  here  to  an  election : let  us 
then,  my  lords,  bike  all  possible  care  that 
they  shall  always  be  chosen  by  an  honour- 
able, a fair  and  a free  election' : if  they 
should  ever  come  to  depend  upon  a mi- 
nister for  their  seats  in  this  House,  con- 
sider, my  lords,  what  an  influence  it  might 
have  even  upon  their  way  of  voting  while 
they  are  here  : how  terrible  must  it  be  for 
any -lord  of  this  House  to  be  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  being  told  by  an  insolent 
minister,  you  shall  vote  so  or  so,  other- 
wise you  shall  be  no  longer  a Lord  of  Par- 
liament. This  is  what,  I hope,  your  lord- 
ships  will  endeavour  to  prevent  by  agree- 
ing to  tliis  resolution,  or  any  other  more 
eftectual  method  that  may  hereafter  be 
found  to  be  necessary. 

The  dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Argyle, 
the  earls  of  Cholmondeley  and  Poulet,  the 
lords  Hervey  and  Talbot,  spoke  against 
the  motion  to  the  effect  as  follows : 

My  Lords  ; That,  both  by  the  common 
and  statute  law  of  this  kingdom,  all  elec- 
tions ought  to  be  free  and  undisturbed,  is 
what  will  not  be  denied  by  any  lord  in  this 
House  ; and  that  the  giving  of  money,  or 
the  making  use  of  any  tlireats  or  promises, 
in  order  to  induce  any  of  the  electors  to 
vote  according  to  direction,  is  a crime  of  a 
very  higfynaUire,  and  what  wiljbe.  as  little 


controverted  ; but  this  is  so  far  from  being 
an  argument  for  the  resolution  proposed, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a very  strong  ar- 
gument against  it ; for  wherever  the  law  is 
plain  and  clear,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
resolution  of  this  House  either  to  inforce 
it,  or  put  people  in  mind  of  it:  upon  the 
contrary,  our  coming  to  such  a resolution 
might  probably  make  people  doubt  of  what 
they  before  thought  evident,  because  our 
resolution  would  not  make  that  to  be  law, 
which  was  not  so  before,  and  some  people 
would  naturally  conclude,  that  the  law  in 
that  respect  was-  not  clear  and  evident, 
otherwise  this  House  would  have  had  no 
occasion  for  coming  to  any  such  resolution. 

In  the  present  case  indeed  the  law  is  so 
clear  and  evident,  that  no  man  of  common 
sense  can  doubt  of  it,  and  theretore  our 
coming  to  such  a resolution  will  not  pro- 
bably bring  the  law  in  doubt  with  any  man 
in  the  kingdom  ; but  I cannot  help  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  a very  odd  and  a very 
extraordinary  resolution  ; I must  really 
think  that  we  may  with  as  much  propriety 
resolve,  ‘ That  the  levying  of  War  against 
‘ the  king  is  an  Act  of  High-Treason 
and  how  such  a resolution  would  appear 
upon  the  Journals  of  this  House,  I leave 
your  lordships  to  judge. 

As  I have  said,  my  Lords,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  giving  of  I 
money,  or  the  making  use  of  threats  or  1 
promises,  in  order  to  corrupt  or  over-awe 
the  electors  at  any  election,  is  contrary  to 
law ; but  yet  I cannot  admit  that  the  j 
making  use  of  any  sort  of  solicitations  is 
contrary  to  law,  I cannot  think  but  that  | 
any  lord  of  Scotland  may  ask  another’s  ) 
vote  at  any  ensuing  election  of  the  sixteen 
peers  for  that  kingdom,  and  that  in  favour  ( 
of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  himself;  and  if 
any  lord  of  that  country  should  have  the 
honour  to  be  secretary  of  state,  or  in  any 
other  high  office  under  the  crown,  I j 
cannot  comprehend  how  he  can  be  thereby 
excluded  from  being  a candidate  at  that 
election  ; a candidate  he  certainly  may  be, 
and  as  such  he  may  ask  every  other  lord  of 
that  country  for  liis  vote  at  the  ensuing 
election ; nay,  he  may  not  only  ask  that 
favour  for  himself,  but  he  may  ask  it  for 
others ; his  being  in  an  office  under  the 
crown  does  not  strip  him  of  that  privilege 
which  every  other  lord  enjoys  ; nor  does 
any  law  now  in  being  make  his  solicitation 
more  criminal  than  those  of  the  other 
lords  of  his  country. 

The  laws  now  in  being  for  preserving 
fr eedotp  of  elections  aref  .niy  lords,  in 
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my  opinion,  fully  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose ; and  whoever  thinks  so,  must  con- 
clude, that  there  is  not  the  least  occasion 
for  the  resolution  now  proposed:  but 
granting  they  were  not  sufficient,  would 
our  coming  to  such  a resolution  render 
them  so  l It  cannot  be  so  much  as  pre- 
tended that  a resolution  of  this  House 
would  add  to  their  sufficiency,  or  that  it 
would  contribute  in  the  least  towards 
making  a law  effectual  for  the  end  pro- 
posed, if  it  was  before  found  to  be  in- 
effectual. Thus,  my  lords,  there  is  either 
no  occasion  for  our  coming  to  such  a reso- 
lution, or  it  would  be  ot  no  use  when 
made;  and  therefore  I cannot  think  it 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  this  House 
to  have  any  such  resolution  entered  upon 
our  journal.  If  the  laws  in  this  respect 
are  insufficient,  let  a bill  be  brought  in  for 
amending  and  strengthening  them ; but 
do  not  let  us  take  up  our  time  with  making 
resolutions,  which  all  the  world  must  see 
to  be  of  no  use. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  a very  strong  argu- 
ment against  our  coming  to  the  Resolution 
proposed ; but  there  is  still  a much 
stronger ; for  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
a very  high  indignity  offered  to  his  present 
Majesty’s  government ; it  would  tend  to 
make  the  whole  world  suppose,  that  some 
very  heinous  practices  haa  been  lately  car- 

S/ing  on  by  his  Majesty’s  ministers  for  in- 
uencing  the  elections  of  the  sixteen  peers 
for  Scotland ; and  to  suppose  his  Majesty  is 
or  can  be  so  unjust  as  to  countenance  such 
practices,  or  that  he  can  be  so  weak  as  not 
to  discover  them,  if  any  such  were  carry- 
ing on  by  his  ministers,  is  one  of  the 
highest  indignities  that  can  be  offered  to 
the  crown.  It  is  indeed  a supposition 
which  no  man  can  make  who  is  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  his  Majesty’s  justice,  pe- 
netration and  watchfulness  for  the  good  of 
his  people ; but  our  coming  now  to  such  a 
resolution,  would  be  doing  at  least  all  in 
our  power  to  raise  such  a suspicion  in  the 
nation ; and  among  the  vulgar  and  igno- 
rant or  in  the  remote  parts  of  his  Majesty’s 
dominions,  it  might  have  a fatal  effect. 

Besides,  my  Lords,  it  would  be  a most 
heinous  affront  offered  to  the  whole  peer- 
age of  Scotland ; it  would  be  a supposing 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  directed  in 
their  way  of  voting  at  the  election  of  their 
sixteen  representatives,  by  corrupt  and 
mercenary  views.  This  would  be  a con- 
clusion that  every  man  without  doors 
would  naturally  draw,  when  he  heard  that 
your  lordships  had  come  to  such  a Resolu- 
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tion ; no  man  would  imagine  that  such  a 
thing  could  have  happened  without  any 
proof,  without  any  foundation.  The  peers 
of  North  Britain,  my  Lords,  are  by  the 
Articles  of  Union  declared  to  be  peers  of 
Great  Britain ; they  are  to  have  rank  and 
precedence  before  all  peers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain of  the  like  order  and  degree,  created 
since  the  Union ; they  are  to  enjoy  all  pri- 
vileges as  fully  as  the  peers  of  England, 
except  sitting  in  this  House,  and  upon 
trials  of  peers ; and  why  they  should  be 
thus  distinguished  by  a particular  Resolu- 
tion of  this  House  I cannot  comprehend. 
They  have,  it  is  true,  no  share  in  the  legis- 
lature, except  in  that  of  voting  for  their 
own  representatives  in  this  House ; but  is 
there  any  colour  of  reason  for  suspecting 
them  of  corrupt  and  mercenary  views  in 
their  way  of  voting  for  their  own  representa- 
tives, more  than  there  is  for  suspecting 
every  lord  here  of  such  views  in  his  way  of 
voting,  as  to  every  question  that  arises  in 
the  House. 

As  for  any  suspicions  that  may  be  en- 
tertained about  the  election  of  the  sixteen 
peers  for  Scotland,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
Queen’s  reign,  they  may  be  easily  cleared 
up.  The  election  at  that  time  did  not 
proceed  from  mercenary  or  corrupt  views, 
but  from  views  of  a more  malignant  ten- 
dency, if  any  such  can  be.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  of  the  then  peers  of 
Scotland  were  either  secret  or  avowed 
Jacobites.  Upon  that  fatal  change  of  the 
ministry  here,  they  all  conceived  great 
hopes ; thereupon  many  declared  them- 
selves openly  who  had  never  done  so  be? 
fore  ; and  some  of  the  nonjurors  came  in 
and  qualified  themselves,  in  order  to  serve 
a turn  at  that  time,  which  they,  took  to  be 
in  favour  of  that  principle  they  had  always 
caressed : and  all  these,  joining  with  the 
Scots  peers,  who  were  then  actually  em- 
ployed-in the  administration,  carried  the 
election  against  those  who  stood  firm  to 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  to 
the  Protestant  Succession,  as  established 
in  his  present  Majesty’s  family.  But, 
thank  God,  their  reign  was  but  snort ; and 
his  late  Majesty’s  accession  put  an  end  to 
all  their  views  of  doing  any  thing  in  a par- 
liamentary way ; by  this  the  new  election 
was  easily  carried  in  favour  of  the  friends 
to  the  present  establishment;  and  soon 
after  most  of  the  professed  Jacobites  in 
Scotland  joined  in  an  open  rebellion,  by 
which  they  forfeited  their  titles  as  well  as 
their  estates  to  the  crown ; whereby  the 
neck  of  that  party  was  entirely  broke,  so 
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that  they  have  never  been  able  to  make 
any  •effort  at  an  election  since  that  time. 

Now,  my  Lords,  as  to 'those  prophe- 
cies which  have  been  made  to  us  about 
the  ensuing  election  of  peers  ior  Scotland, 
I am  afraid  they  are  as  ill  founded  as  any 
other  of  our  modern  prophecies ; and  I shall 
be  glad  to  find  them  as  false  ; for  I have  so 
great  a respect  for  the  sixteen  we  have  now 
the  happiness  to  have  amongst  us,  that  I 
could  wish  they  were  all  in  for  life ; but  as 
their  being  here  depends  upon  a free  elec- 
tion, their  being  all  returned  again  is  what 
neither  they  nor  we  can  expect ; and  in- 
deed if  it  should  happen,  it  would  give  me 
a. strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the  elec- 
tion had  not  been  free : it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  every  election  will  bring  some 
new  lords  among  us ; and  for  them  some 
of  the  former  must  be  left  out : because  a 
noble  lord  is  firmly  attached  to  the  present 
establishment,  because  his  family  has  al- 
ways been  zealous  for  Revolution  princi- 
ples, is  that  a reason,  ray  Lords,  for  us,  or 
for  him  to  expect  that  he  should  always  be 
returned  one  of  the  sixteen  to  represent 
the  peers  of  Scotland  in  this  House  : no, 
my  Lords,  there  are  many  noble  peers  in 
Scotland  ; and  all  arc  I hope  firmly  attach- 
ed to  the  royal  family  now  upon  the  throne, 
though  some  may  not  perhaps  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  it  so  fully  to  the 
world  as  others  may.  In  such  a case  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  every  one  will 
endeavour  to  have  his  turn ; and  where 
there  is  a free  election,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  those  lords  who  have  not  a 
mind  to  set  up  for  themselves  will  some- 
times oblige  one,  and  sometimes  another. 

But  even  as  to  the  ministerial  parties  that 
have  been  talked  of,  it  is  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  will  natu- 
rally divide  into  two  parties  for  and  against 
the  ministry,  as  to  suppose  that  they  can 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  parties 
for  and  against  the  establishment.  For 
while  the  administration,  while  tire  minis- 
ters for  the  time  being,  pursue  no  mea- 
sures but  what  are  for  the  honour  of  their 
King,  and  the  good  of  their  country,  it  is 
as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  those  who 
tliink  so  will  naturally  join  in  the  support- 
ing of  their  measures,  as  it  is  to  suppose 
that  they  would  naturally  join  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  present  establishment,  were  it 
ossible  to  bring  it  into  dispute ; and  were 

a peer  ui’  Scotland,  and  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  und  uprightness  of  all  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  the  ministers  for  the 
time  being,  I should  be  as  loth  to  give  my 


vote  for  returning  a lord  to  this  House, 
who,  I knew,  or  even  suspected  would  op. 
pose  the  ministry  in  all  their  measures,  as 
1 would  be  to  give  my  vote  for  returning 
to  this  House  a lord  whom  I knew  to  be 
really  disaffected  to  his  Majesty  and  his 
family.  And  as  there  never  was  yet  in 
any  country  a set  of  ministers,  whose  mea- 
sures were  approved  by  all  men,  therefore 
I shall  always  expect,  that  upon  every 
election  in  Scotland,  the  peers  will  natu- 
rally, and  without  any  selfish  or  corrupt 
views,  divide  themselves  into  two  parties, 
one  whereof  will  be  composed  of  those 
who  do  not  approve  of  the  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  administration,  and  the  other 
of  those  who  do  approve  them ; the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  which  will  be,  the  pro- 
posing or  concerting  of  two  lists ; and  in 
such  case  it  is  very  natural  to  conclude, 
that  one  of  the  lists  will  always  be  returned 
without  an  exception.  For  this  reason, 
my  Lords,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
natural  uncertainty  and  changeableness  of 
a free  election,  I shall  be  no  way  surprised, 
if  some  of  the  noble  lords  now  in  this 
House,  be  not  rechosen  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. The  capacity  and  the  qualifications 
of'tlie  noble  lords,  we  have  now  the  hap- 
iness  to  have  from  that  country,  are  well 
nown,  and  no  man  has  a better  opinion  of 
them  than  I have : yet  I make  no  doubt, 
but  that  there  are  other  Lords  in  Scotland 
of  equal  capacity,  and  equally  qualified 
for  representing  the  peerage  of  that  king- 
dom in  this  House,  and  if  they  should 
send  up  some  new  representatives  in  the 
room  of  some  of  those  who  are  now  here, 
I shall  be  very  far  from  imputing  it  to 
any  undue  influence;  on  the  contrary, 
I shall  from  thence  conclude,  that  the 
election  has  been  absolutely  free  and  un- 
controuled. 

As  to  the  contriving  and  making  laws 
against . corruption,  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  my  Lords,  has  very  good  rea- 
son for  so  doing : it  has  been  often  proved, 
at  the  bar  of  that  House,  that  bribery  and 
corruption  has  been  practised  in  the  most 
flagrant  manner  at  the  election  of  some  of 
those  who  have  been  returned  members  of 
that  House ; and  therefore  they  have  often 
had  a most  substantial  reason  for  taking 
the  alarm,  and  for  providing  against  that 
mortal  foe  to  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  who,  they  perceived,  had  already 
attacked  it  in  the  most  tender  part:  but  for 
God’s  sake,  my  Lords,  whut  reason  have  we 
for  this  alarm  ? Has  it  ever  been  proved  at 
the  bar  of  this  House,  has  it  ever  yet  been 
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so  much  as  pretended  by  any  lords  in  this 
House,  that  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland, 
or  any  of  them,  were  elected  by  the  means 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  or  by  the  means 
of  any  other  sort  of  undue  influence  ? Is 
not  this  a material  difterence  between  this 
House  and  the  other?  Is  it  not  from 
thence  clear,  that  we  have  no  manner  of 
reason  for  contriving  any  law  against  cor- 
ruption ? And  much  less  have  we  a rea- 
son for  coming  to  any  such  Resolution  as 
is  now  proposed. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  those  who 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  Motion,  in  substance 
as  follows : 

My  Lords ; I find,  it  is  admitted  of  all 
sides,  that  the  giving  or  promising  of 
money  or  other  reward,  or  the  making  use 
of  any  sort  of  threatenings  or  promises,  in 
order  to  influence  the  election  of  the  peers 
for  Scotland,  is  directly  contrary  to  law, 
and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  say  any 
thing  further  as  to  that  point ; but  as  to 
solicitations  or  asking  of  votes,  I must  beg 
leave  to  explain  it  a little.  I shall  agree 
with  those  lords  who  have  spoke  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  that  every  lord 
of  that  country  may  be  a candidate,  and  as 
such  may  apply  to  the  other  lords  for  the 
favour  of  their  votes  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, and  as  the  law  now  stands  (though  I 
wish  it  were  otherwise)  every  lord  may  ask 
the  same  favour  for  those  of  his  friends 
who  may  likewise  be  candidates ; but  with 
regard  to  ministers  of  state,  and  those  in 
high  offices  under  the  crown,  there  is  a 
great  difterence  as  to  the  manner  of  ap- 
plication which  they  make  use  of,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  favour  for  which  they  solicit"; 
if  they  ask  merely  as  peers,  either  for 
themselves  or  their  friends,  without  the 
ministerial  weight  of  threats  or  promises, 
they  do  not,  I think,  offend  against  the 
laws  now  in  being ; but  if  any  thing  of  the 
minister  appears  m their  manner  of  asking, 
it  may  be  of  the  most  fatal  consequences  to 
the  freedom  of  the  election. 

In  order  to  explain  what  I mean,  I shall 
take  an  example  from  the  elections  of  the 
other  House : though  a gentleman  be  a 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  or  of  the  ad- 
miralty, he  may  without  doubt  set  up  as  a 
candidate  to  represent  any  County,  City, 
or  Borough  in  Great-Britain ; he  may  ask 
the  electors  for  the  favour  of  their  votes, 
and  wherever  he  has  a natural  interest,  he 
may  make  use  of  that  interest  in  favour  of 
his  friends  ; but  if  he  should  make  interest 
cither  for  himself  or  his  friends,  not  as  a 


private  gentleman,  but  as  a lord  of  the 
treasury,  or  of  the  admiralty,  and  as  such 
should,  by  his  agents,  send  his  commands 
to  those  who  depend,  or  may  expect  to 
depend  upon  the  board  to  which  he  be- 
longs, with  directions  how  to  vote,  or  for 
whom  to  make  interest,  in  any  county, 
city  or  borough  in  Great  Britain,  such  a 
method  of  application  would  be  highly 
criminal ; it  ought,  I think,  to  be  deemed 
High  Treason.  In  like  manner,  my  lords, 
if  upon  an  approaching  election  in  Scot- 
land, any  lord  of  that  kingdom,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a high  office  under  the 
crown,  should  by  hiftiself  or  his  agents  so 
much  as  insinuate,  that  the  king,  the  go- 
vernment, the  ministry,  or  the  like,  ex- 
pected that  any  lord  of  that  kingdom 
would  vote  for  such  a man,  or  such  a list, 
such  a solicitation,  I say,  my  lords,  might 
be  fatal  to  the  freedom  of  that  election, 
and  would  consequently  be  highly  cri- 
minal: and  this  distinction  ought  to  be 
particularly  attended  to,  when  we  talk  of 
solicitations  in  any  election  whatsoever. 

As  our  laws  now  stand,  my  lords,  we 
ought  to  be  particularly  watchful  in  this 
respect ; and  considering  the  vast  power 
lodged  in  the  crown,  considering  the  many 
favours  the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  to 
bestow,  I am  afraid  our  utmost  watchful- 
ness would  signify  nothing  if  any  such  at- 
tempts should  ever  be  made  by  those  in 
power.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  mi- 
nisters- of  the  crown,  or  their  agents,  in- 
termeddling some  way  or  another,  almost 
in  ever}'  election  in  Great  Britain:  Let 
tlicm  make  their  application  in  tire  most 
humble  manner,  left  them  make  use  of  the 
most  modest  expressions  that  can  be 
thought  of,  those  they  apply  to  will  de- 
pend upon  their  favour,  if  they  comply 
with  their  request,  and  if  they  refuse  to 
comply,  they  may,  they  will  expect  their 
malice:  the  request  of  a man  in  power, 
though  made  in  the  most  humble  manner, 
must" always  necessarily  imply  a threat  if 
denied,  a promise  if  complied  with  : this 
must  consequently  have  a great  influence 
upon  all  elections,  and  if  obedience  to 
such-  requests  should  once  be  found  to  be 
the  only  road  to  preferment  either  in 
Church  or  State,  they  will  soon  become 
fatal  to  the  boasted  liberties  of  this  na- 

It  was  for  this  reason,  my  Lords,  that  I 
lately  in  this  committee  gave  my  vote  for 
having  all  future  elections  of  the  sixteen 
peers  for  Scotland  made  by  balloting.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  my  lords,  that  1 most 
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heartily  concurred  in  agreeing  to  that  bill, 
which  in  the  late  king’s  reign  was  passed 
by  this  House,  for  making  so  many  here- 
ditary peers  for  Scotland,  and  for  limiting 
the  power  of  the  crown  with  respect  to  the 
creating  of  any  new  peers  of  Great-Britain. 
That  necessary  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the 
other  House  ; it  was  thrown  out  (I  do 
not  know  how)  by  the  assistance  even  of 
some  of  those  who  have  always  pretended 
to  be  patrons  of  liberty.  My  opinion  was 
then,  my  opinion  is  so  still,  that  it  was  the 
best  contrived  bill  for  the  preservation,  of 
the  liberties  of  this  country,  that  was  ever 
brought  into  either  House  of  Parliament : 
and  I must  say,  that  if  I had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  one  of  those  who  opposed 
that  hill,  I should  (Tom  that  moment  have 
thrown  up  all  pretences  to  my  being 
n lover  of  liberty ; I should  have  expected 
that  every  man  would  have  told  me,  that  I 
made  use  of  that  popular  pretence  only  as 
a step  to  power,  but  that  he  saw  plainly  I 
had  no  regard  for  it,  when  it  came  in  com- 
petition with  any  of  my  own  little  private 
views. 

Suppose,  my  Lords,  that  the  laws  now 
in  being  are  fully  sufficient  for  preserving 
our  constitution  against  the  baneful  effects 
of  corruption ; suppose  that  they  want  no 
addition  or  amendment ; yet  is  it  not  an 
.usual  thing,  may  it  not  sometimes  be  a ne- 
cessary thing  to  revive  such  laws  ? does 
not  his  Majesty  often  do  it  by  proclama- 
tion ? and  the  only  way  that  either  House 
of  Parliament  can  revive  any  law,  is  by  a 
resolution.  Suppose  again  that  the  laws  in 
being  are  not  sufficient  to  preserve  us 
against  all  manner  of  undue  influence  in 
elections ; we  all  know  that  a new  law  for 
amending  and  strengthening  the  old  is  not 
so  easily  contrived,  nor  so  easily  passed  ; 
it  requires  some  time  to  consider  the  laws 
in  being,  to  discover  their  defects,  to  find 
out  the  methods  of  evading  them,  and  to 
contrive  proper  precautions  against  such 
evasions  ; all  this  requires  time,  and  when 
this  is  done,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  other 
House  will  join  with  us  in  opinion,  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  King  will  consent  to  what 
both  Houses  have  agreed  to.  In  the  mean 
time,  is  it  not  very  proper,  may  it  not  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  endeavour  to  put 
some  check  to  the  growing  evil  ? there 
have,  it  is  true,  been  many  laws  lately 
passed  for  regulating  the  elections  in  the 
other  House,  and  for  preventing  corrup- 
tion as  to  them ; but  has  there  ever  any 
one  been  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  for  regulating  the  elections  of  the 


sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  l Does  not  that 
election  now  depend  only  upon  the  common 
law,  and  upon  that  act  of  the  last  Scots 
parliament,  by  which  the  manner  of  elect- 
ing those  peers  was  regulated  ? suppose 
that  act  to  be  sufficient  for  guarding  against 
corruption,  yet  it  is  now  so  long  ago,  that 
it  may  be,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  very  J 
proper  to  revive  it : But,  my  lords,  it  is  I 
plain  that  the  election  of  those  sixteen  ■] 
peers  is  not  fully  regulated,  nor  the  evils  of  I 
corruption  sufficiently  guarded  against,  I 
either  by  the  common  law  or  by  that  act  I 
of  the  Scots  parliament : the  very  com-  1 
mittee  we  are  now  in  shews  the  contrary : 
your  lordships  would  never  have  agreed  I 
to  the  going  into  this.  Committee,  if  you  j 
had  thought  that  no  regulation,  or  amend- 
ment  was  necessary : we  are  all  sensible 
of  the  deficiency,  but  we  have  not  yet,  it  I 
seems,  fallen  upon  a proper  method  to  1 
make  up  that  deficiency ; and  till  that  can  ] 
be  done,  let  us  do  what  is  now  in  our  I 
power;  let  us  agree  to  the  resolution  J 

Soposed.  It  will  at  least  justify  this  I 
ouse  to  the  world:  if  ever  there  was  1 
any  undue  influence  made  use  of  at  that  I 
election,  if  there  shall  be  any  such  at  the 
next  election,  it  will  shew  that  the  majority  | 
of  this  House  were  innocent ; it  will  shew  \ 
that  we  endeavoured  to  provide  against  it  j 
as  soon  as  we  could. 

What  is  now  proposed  is  so  far  from  j 
being  an  indignity  offered  to  his  Majesty,  ] 
that  the  very  pretending  that  it  is  so,  or  i 
that  his  Majesty  would  take  it  as  such,  ' 
is  one  of  the  greatest  indignities  that  can 
be  offered  to  him.  Can  it  be  thought  that 
this  House  is  so  short  sighted  as  never  to 
provide  against  an  evil  till  it  has  fallen 
upon  us  ? The  very  pretending  to  think 
so  of  this  House,  or  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  is  in  my  opinion,  a very  high 
indignity  to  both : can  it  be  thought  that 
his  Majesty  would  look  upon  any  provi- 
sion made  by  either  House  of  Parliament 
for  the  safety  of  our  constitution,  as  an  in- 
dignity offered  to  him  ? No,  my  lords,  i 
every  wish  king,  such  as  his  Majesty  is, 
must  be  heartily  engaged  in  the  preserva-  j 
tion  of  our  constitution,  because  that  if 
any  wrong  be  done,  he  is  justified  by  the  I 
very  nature  of  our  constitution,  his  minis-  ( 
ters  and  evil  counsellors  only  are  to  bear 
the  blame.  This  indeed  may  make  minis- 
ters and  certainly  will  make  wicked  minis- 
ters endeavour  to  overturn  our  constitu-  ( 
tion  ; but  a just  and  a wise  king  will  al- 
ways join  with  his  parliament  in  prevent- 
ing the  bad- effects  of  evil  counsellors,  a* 
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well  ns  in  bringing  them  to  condign 
punishment. 

Was  it,  my  Lords,  ever  pretended  that 
the  late  king  looked  upon  the  Peerage- 
bill  I have  now  mentioned  as  an  indignity 
offered  to  him  ! Might  it  not  have  then 
been  said,  that  the  passing  of  such  a bill 
would  have  made  the  world  suppose,  that 
his  late  Majesty  had  made  some  unjust  use 
of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  the 
creation  of  peers  ? Might  not  this,  I say, 
have  beert  pretended  with  as  much  justice 
as  to  pretend  now,  that  our  coining  to  the 
resolution  proposed  will  make  the  world 
believe,  that  his  present  Majesty  has  coun- 
tenanced, or  at  least  suffered  some  wicked 
practices  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  election 
of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  ! Every 
one  of  your  lordships  must  see  that  there 
was  then  as  much  ground  for  the  one  pre- 
tence, as  there  is  now  for  the  other  : yet 
so  tar  was  his  late  Majesty  from  harbouring 
any  thought  that  an  indignity  was  thereby 
ottered  to  him,  that  he  approved  of  the 
Hill  before  it  was  brought  into  this  House. 
He  not  only  approved  of  that  Bill,  my 
lords,  but  he  made  use  of  an  expression 
which  ought  never  to  be  forgot ; an  ex- 
pression which  ought  to  be,  which  always 
will  be  remembered  by  every  true  Briton: 
he  told  his  Ministers,  ‘ Gentlemen,  consi- 
der what  may  be  wanting  for  the  secu- 
rity of  your  constitution  ; for  whatever 
may  be  thought  necessary  for  that'  pur- 
ose  I am  ready  to  consent  to.’  And  as 
is  present  Majesty  inherits  the  crown  of 
his  father,  so  1 know  he  inherits  all  those 
good  qualities  which  shone  forth  with  so 
much  lustre  in  him.  Therefore,  my  Lords, 
we  are  not  in  the  least  to  suspect  that  his 
present  Majesty  will  look  upon  this  resolu- 
tion, or  any  resolution  we  can  come  to 
for  preventing  sixteen  ministerial  peers 
being  always  forced  in  upon  us  from 
Scotland,  as  au  indignity  offered  to  him. 

As  the  proposition  now  before  us  can- 
not be  thought  to  be  an  indignity  offered  to 
his  Majesty’s  government,  so  neither  can 
it  be  thought  any  sort  of  affront  to  the 
peerage  of  Scotland:  on  the  contrary, 
every  man  of  honour,  as  all  the  peers  of 
that  nation  are,  must  take  it  as  a piece  of 
tlie  utmost  regard  that  can  be  shewed  to 
them : it  is  not  easily  to  be  presumed,  that 
any  of  the  present  peers  of  Scotland  can 
be  biassed  by  bribery,  by  threats,  or  by 
promises  ; but  neither  we,  nor  they,  can 
tell  what  sort  of  men  their  posterity 
•nay  be  : nor  can  any  man  certainly  con- 
clude, that  every  one  of  such,  a great  num- 


ber of  men,  will  have  virtue  enough  to 
withstand  the  great  temptations,  which  an 
enterprising  minister,  sole  master  of  the 
ear  of  his  master,  may  be  able  to  throw 
in  their  way ; and  therefore  all  that  is,  or 
can  be  designed  by  the  present  motion,  is 
to  prevent  them,  or  their  posterity,  from 
being  led  into  temptation  ; and  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  any. minister  to  make 
any  of  the  present  or  future  peers  of  Scot- 
land suffer  for  their  adhering  strictly  to 
die  rules  of  honour  and  virtue  : the  pre- 
tence for  this  affront  is  built  upon  die 
same  sandy  foundation  with  the  former  ; 
it  is  built  upon  the  supposition,  that  this 
House  can  never  tliink  of  providing  against 
an  evil,  until  it  has  actually  happened  : but 
to  me,  my  lords,  it  is  still  something  more 
extraordinary  to  ask  in  this  case:  why 
should  the  peers  of  Scodand  be  thus  parti- 
cularly distinguished  from  the  other  peers 
of  Great  Britain  l Is  it  possible  to  make 
a question  of  this  ? Does  not  every  man  at 
first  sight  see,  that  die  peers  of  Scotland 
are,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  constitution, 
distinguished  from  the  other  peers  of  Great 
Britain  ? Is  there  any  other  peer  of  Great 
Britain  who  ha*  any  thing  to  do  with  elec- 
tions ? I must  then  leave  it  to  your  lord- 
ships  to  consider,  how  odd  it  would  have 
looked,  to  have  proposed  such  a Resolu- 
don  in  general  terms  : It  must  then  have 
run  thus,  * That  the  giving  or  promising 
any  sum  of  money,  or  odier  reward  to  any 
peer  of  Great  Britain,  for  giving  liis  vote 
at  any  election,  was  a high  insult.’  And 
if  it  had  been  proposed  in  such  terms, 
would  not  every  man  who  knows  any 
thing  of  our  constitution,  have  had  reason 
to  have  laughed  at  such  a proposition  ? 

Without  doors,  my  Loras,  there  are  sus- 
picions that  some  of  the  former  elections 
of  Scots  peers  have  proceeded  from  undue 
influence  : we  of  this  House  are,  and  have 
been  personally  acquainted  with  most  of 
die  peers  of  Scotland,  we  know  their  ho- 
nour and  their  integrity,  and  therefore  we 
conclude,  that  there  is’no  ground  for  such 
suspicions  ? but  those  who  have  not  had 
the  honour  of  a personal  acquaintance 
with  them,  must  judge  from  events ; and 
notwitlistanding  what  a noble  lord  was 
pleased  to  say  about  die  election  of  the 
sixteen  peers  for  Scodand,  in  the  latter 
end  of  die  reign  of  queen  Anne,  it  must 
appear  a little  odd  to  those  who  are  not 
particularly  acquainted  with  die  history  of 
that  dme  ; a great  majority  of  die  Scot* 
peers  had  but  a few  years  hefor*  agreed  to 
the  union,  by  which  the  Protestant  Succes- 
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sion  was  established  in  that  kingdom  : and 
to  see  that  a great  majority  of  the  same 
men  ( for  there  could  not  be  any  great  change 
by  death  in  that  time)  should  so  soon  after 
join  together  in  undermining  that  Protes- 
tant Succession,  must,  I say,  my  lords, 
appear  a little  extraordinary  to  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  : they  will  not  believe, 
that  two  such  contrary  events  could  pro- 
ceed From  the  same  cause,  and  therefore 
they  will  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  there 
was  some  foul  play  in  one,  or  perhaps  in 
both. 

To  pretend,  my  Lords,  that  a whole 
body  of  men  will  naturally  interest  them- 
selves so  passionately  and  so  zealously  in 
the  dispute  about  the  wisdom  and  upright- 
ness of  the  measures  of  any  minister  or 
ministers,  as  to  sacrifice  thereto  all  ties  of 
blood,  all  ties  of  gratitude,  friendship,  and 
acquaintance,  is  really  something  very 
new.  It  is  well  known,  that  such  a fer- 
vent zeal  never  takes  place,  but  in  the 
time  of,  or  in  the  prelude  to  a civil  war ; 
and  God  forbid  it  should  ever,  be  in  the 
power  of  any  minister  to  involve  this  na- 
tion in  such  a calamity,  for  the  sake  of 
justifying  his  measures:  Even  in  the  time 
of  civil  wars,  it  has  often  happened,  that 
private  and  personal  friendships  have  sub- 
sisted to  the  very  last,  between  public  ene- 
mies : llow  then  can  it  be  supposed,  that 
any  lord  of  Scotland  should,  at  the  next, 
or  at  any  future  election,  naturally  agree 
to  leave  out  of  his  list  of  sixteen  peers, 
some  lords  who  are  his  near  relations,  his 
old  friends,  and  his  great  benefactors,  and 
fill  up  in  their  room  others,  who  are  no 
way  related  to  him,  with  whom  he  never 
had  any  intimateacquaintance,  from  whom 
he  never  received  any  favour  ? That 
this,  my  lords,  should  be  a natural  effect, 
or  that  it  should  proceed  from  a furious 
zeal  for  or  against  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration, isimpossible to  conceive  ; and 
therefore,  if  any  of  the  noble  lords  we 
have  now  among  us,  whose  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  Succession  cannot  be  doubted 
of  or  exceeded ; who  I know  to  be  related 
to  many  of  the  noble  families  in  Scotland  ; 
who  I know  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  present  peers  of  that 
kingdom ; who  1 know  to  have  done  great 
favours  to  many  of  them,  and  whose  capa- 
city and  services  are  known  to  the  whole 
world  ; If  such,  1 say,  should  at  the  ensu- 
ing election  be  left  out,  and  others  chosen 
in  their  stead,  who  are  related  to  few  of 
the  peers  of  Scotland,  who  are  acquainted 
with  few  of  them,  who  have  never  been 


benefactors  to  any  of  them,  and  whose 
capacity  shall  be  found  not  to  be  near 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  those  left  out ; 
I shall  be  very  apt  to  conclude,  I am 
afraid  the  generality  of  mankind  will  con- 
clude, that  this  was  not  the  effect  of  an 
honourable  and  free  election. 

I shall  admit,  my  Lords,  that  Bribery 
and  Corruption  in  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  other  House,  lias  been 
often  proved  at  their  bar;  1 wish  it  had 
been  as  often  ptoved  as  it  lias  been  prac- 
tised; I shall  admit  that  this  was  a reason, 
though  not  the  only  reason,  for  their  tak- 
ing the  alarm:  But,  my  lords,  we  find 
that  they  have  lately  taken  the  alarm,  and 
have  done  what  they  could  to  prevent  a 
practice  which  has  never  yet  been  proved 
at  the  bar  of  that  House.  So  far  as  I can 
remember,  it  was  never  yet  proved  at  the' 
bar  of  that  House,  or  so  much  as  alledged 
in  the  House,  that  any  particular  member, 
after  he  was  chosen  and  returned,  lmd 
been  influenced  in  his  way  of  voting  in 
that  House  by  bribes,  pensions,  threaten- 
ings,  or  promises;  and  yet  against  this 
practice  they  have,  I think,  most  justly 
taken  the  alarm,  and  have  several  times 
sent  up  a Bill  to  this  House  for  preventing 
that  practice : Therefore,  if  we  follow  the 
example  of  the  other  House,  we  are  not 
always  to  wait  till  a pernicious  practice  has 
been  proved  at  our  bar.  In  private  life  a 
man  may  be  long  justly  suspected  before 
he  can  be  openly  accused  of  a crime;  and 
as  high  crimes  are  carried  on  in  the  most 
secret  manner,  they  are  less  liable  to  be 
discovered,  and  may  therefore  be  carried 
on  for  many  years,  before  such  a proof 
can  be  had,  as  may  enable  either  the  pub- 
lic, or  any  private  man  to  commence  a 
prosecution.  Shall  a private  man  neglect 
fo  secure  the  doors  and  windows  of  his 
house,  because  no  thieves  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  enter  t If  he  does  so,  my  lords, 
the  thieves  will  probably  enter;  and  after 
they  are  entered,  he  may  perhaps  find  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  get  them  out  again, 
till  they  have  robbed  the  house  of  every 
thing  that  is  valuable.  In  like  manner,  are 
we  to  neglect  to  secure  this  House  against 
corruption,  because  we  cannot  as  yet  posi- 
tively say  that  it  has  ever  endeavoured  to 
enter?  My  Lords,  if  we  do  not  in  time  se- 
cure all  the  avenues  to  this  House  agninst 
such  a cunning  betrayer,  if  will  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  keep  him  out.  And  it  he 
once  enter  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  turn  him  out,  until  he  has  robbed 
us  of  that  precious  jewel,  the  liberty  of 
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our  country,  which  has  always  been,  and 
alwavs  must  be  left  in  the  keeping  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament ; for  I am  very 
well  assured,  that  it  will  for  ever  be  impos- 
sible to  prove  at  the  bar  of  this  House 
the  practice  of  corruption,  to  the  con- 
viction of  those  who  have  got  their  seats 
here  by  the  means  of  corruption. 

Upon  hearing  this  new  sort  of  doctrine 
broached  in  this  House,  I cannot,  my 
Lords,  but  reflect  with  deep  concern,  upon 
an  observation  made  upon  our  country,  by 
a French  gentleman,  who  was  taken  with 
the  marshal  Tallard  at  the  battle  of  Hoch- 
stet,  and  was  afterwards  several  years  a 
prisoner  in  England.  When  he  returned 
to  France,  he  was  giving  an  account  of 
his  observations  upon  England,  and,  among 
the  rest*  he  told  his  company,  that  the 
English  had  a thing  among  them  which 
they  called  a nuisance  ; that  is,  gentlemen, 
says  he,  any  thing  that  is  offensive  to  the 
neighbours,  or  that  may  probably  do  a 
mischief  to  the  passengers : For  removing 
ofthings  of  this  nature,  the  English  have 
very  good  laws,  but  so  indolent,  so  neg- 
ligent are  those  peopte,  that  they  seldom 
or  ever  think  of  removing  a nuisance  till 
it  has  done  some  notable  mischief.  An 
example  of  this  kind  happened  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  I was  quartered  ; 
there  was  in  a by-road  a timber  bridge 
upon  a very  deep  river  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  soon  after  I arrived  there,  alarge 
hole  happened  to  be  broke  through  in  the 
middle  of  that  bridge,  I passed  that  way, 
1 observed  the  hole,  I took  notice  of  it  to 
all  the  gentlemen  in  the  country ; I re- 
passed several  times  that  way,  still  the 
hole  was  there,  and  daily  grew  bigger ; it 
continued  so  for  many  months:  The  laws 
were  sufficient  for  removing  this  nuisance, 
lor  enforcing  the  reparation  of  this  bridge, 


gentleman,  of  some  distinction,  passing 
mt  way  in  a dark  night,  his  horse  stumbled 
into  this  hole,  tell  through,  was  drowned, 
and  the  gentleman  himself  much  hurt. 
Then  the  justices  of  the  peace  met,  and 
immediate  orders  were  given  for  repairing 
the  bridge:  I do  not  know  but  the  gen- 
tleman found  means  to  recover  the  value 
of  his  horse,  but  no  man  could  make  re- 

Etfon  to  him  for  the  pain  he  endured. 

, my  Lords,  was  the  French  gentle- 
tnan’s  observation  upon  our  country ; and 
really  what  I have  this  day  heard  from 
*yme  noble  Lords,  who  oppose  this  mo- 
t'on,  makes  me  begin  to  think  it  was  just. 


Hut  let  us  consider,  my  Lords,  that  if  we 
make  no  provision  in  the  case  now  before 
us,  if  we  leave  this  hole  unmended,  till 
that  which  is  the  support  of  our  constitution, 
a free  election,  has  fallen  through,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  prevent  our  constitution’s 
falling  through  at  the  same  time,  and  both 
must  certainly  perish  in  the  gulph  of  cor- 
ruption. 

For  this  reason,  my  Lords,  I hope,  I 
must  beg,  that  a negative  may  not  be  put 
upon  the  resolution  now  proposed ; if  a 
negative  should  be  put  upon  it,  if  it  should 
be  even  but  delayed,  I shall  most  heartily 
wish  the  motion  had  never  been  made  ; for 
it  will  be  a foundation  for  so  much  triumph 
to  the  dealers  in  corruption,  if  any  there 
be;  it  will  cast  such  a damp  upon  all 
future  attempts  against  corruption,  that  I 
am  afraid  the  practice  will  soon  come  to 
be  barefaced  in  every  part  of  our  consti- 
tution. 

Then  the  question  being  put,  ‘ That  the 
question  be  now  put  upon  the  above  mo- 
tion,’ it  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 
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Protest  on  the  said  Question’s  being 
passed  in  the  Negative .] 

“ Dissentient’ 

].  “ Because  we  apprehend  that  this 
resolution,  being  only  declaratory  of  un- 
deniable truths,  ought  not  to  have  been 
avoided  by  a previous  question,  since,  we 
fear,  the  leaving  it  undetermined  may  tend 
to  encourage  practices  dangerous  to  our 
constitution  in  general,  and  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  this  House  in  particular. 

2.  “ Because  we  think  this  House  can- 
not shew  too  strong  an  abhorrence  of 
practices,  which,  whether  they  have  been 
committed  or  not  in  former  elections,  are 
yet  of  such  a nature  as  may  possibly  here- 
after be  attempted  by  a minister,  who  may 
find  it  necessary  to  trv  all  methods  to  se- 
cure a majority  in  this  House,  either  to 
promote  Iiis  future  ambitious  views,  or 

screen  his  past  criminal  conduct. 

( Signed)  Suffolk,  Marchmont,  Sliafts- 
bury,  Gower,  .Carteret,  Bedford, 
Ker,  Bristol,  Bolton,  Chesterfield, 
■Willoughby  de  Broke,  Tadcaster, 
Cardigan,  Foley,  Litchfield,  Twee- 
dole,  Abingdon,  Strafford,  Ba- 
thurst, Coventry,  Berkshire,  Tba- 
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net,  Stair,  Aylesford,  Cobham,  I 
Bruce,  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  1 
Craven,  Northampton,  Griffin, 
Marlborough,  Winchelsea  and 
Nottingham,  Boyle,  Montrose.” 

Motion  to  impawn-  the  Committee  to  in- 
quire of  proper  Methods  to  encourage  the 
Trade  of  the  Plantations,  and  for  their 
better  Security.']  March  26.  Tnc  House 
of  Lords  was  moved,  “ That  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  the  7th  instant  to 
consider  of  the  representation  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  Plantations  re- 
lating to  the  laws  made,  manufactures  set 
up,  and  Trade  carried  on  in  any  of  his 
Majesty’s  Colonies  and  Plantations  in 
America,  which  may  have  affected  the 
trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of 
this  kingdom,  be  impowered  to  inquire  of 
the  proper  methods  tor  the  encouragement 
and  security  of  all  trade  and  manufactures 
in  the  said  plantations,  which  no  way  in- 
terfere with  the  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
and  for  the  better  security  of  the  planta- 
tions themselves.” 

And  a question  being  stated  thereupon, 
it  was  proposed  after  the  word  ‘ Encourage- 
ment’ to  leave  out  ‘ and  security ;’  which 
being  objected  to,  and  debate  had  there- 
upon, the  question  was  put,  whether  the 
words  ‘ and  Security’  shall  stand  part  of 
the  question ; it  was  resolved  in  the  nega- 
tive, by  52  against  28. 

Protest  on  a Negative  being  put  on  the 
said  Motion.]  Then  it  was  proposed, 
That  these  words  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
motion,  viz.  ‘ and  for  the  better  security 
of  the  Plantations  themselves,’  be  left  out; 
but  the  same  being  objectedto,  the  question 
was  put,  whether  these  words  shall  stand 
part  of  the  question  ? and  it  was  resolved 
in  the  negative. 

“ Dissentient’ 

41  Because  we  apprehend,  that  if  the 
safety  of  the  plantations  themselves  is  not 
thought  a matter  worthy  the  consideration 
of  the  parliament,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  consider  of  their  laws,  manufactures,  or 
trade. — ( Signed ) Bedford,  Bathurst,  Berk- 
shire, Tweedale,  Abingdon,  Co- 
ventry, Strafford,  Tadcaster,  Litch- 
field, Thanet,  Carteret,  Winchelsea 
and  Nottingham,  Bolton,  Ayles- 
ford, Gower,  Stair,  Northampton, 
Montrose,  Bristol,  Marchmont, 
Cardigan,  Craven.” 

Then  the  question  was  put,  « Whether 
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the  said  Committee  shall  be  impowered  to  i 
inquire  of  the  proper  methods  for  the  en- 
couragement of  all  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  plantations  in  America,  which  no 
way  interferes  with  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  or  which  may  be  of  use  to  Great  j 
Britain  ?”  and  it  was  resolved  in  die  ne-  I 
gative. 

“ Dissentient* 

1.  “ Because  we  apprehend,  that  the 
new  powers  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
Committee,  were  not  only  expedient,  but  | 
asolutely  necessary,  since  ( by  the  account 
given  by  several  lords  who  attended  the 
Committee,  and  contradicted  by  none)  it 
appeared  to  the  House,  that  from  the  in- 
formations of  merchants  of  undoubted  I 
credit,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Lee- 
ward  Islands,  were  in  so  defenceless  a con- 
dition, that  they  might  be  taken  in  twenty  . 
four  hours ; and  we  conceive  that  such 
imminent  danger  of  such  valuable  posses-  | 
sions  required  on  immediate  and  minute 
examination,  in  order  to  discover  the 
causes  and  nature  of  the  danger,  and  to 
apply  proper  and  adequate  remedies. 

2.  “ Because  we  conceive,  that  the 
chief  reason  urged  in  the  debate  against  ' 
this  inquiry,  is  the  strongest  argument  1 
imaginable  for  it,  viz.  Tliat  it  might  dis-  J 
cover  the  weakness  of  these  islands  in  the  0 
present  critical  juncture  of  affairs,  and  in-  ! 
vite  our  enemies  to  invade  them : whereas,  J 
we  think,  that  this  critical  juncture  calls 
upon  us  to  put  our  possessions  in  a state  1 
oi  defence  and  security  in  all  events ; and  | 
since  we  cannot  suppose,  that  their  present 
defenceless  condition  is  unknown  to  those  | 
powers  who  are  the  most  likely  to  take 
the  advantage  of  it,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  J 
both  prudent  and  necessary,  that  those  > 
powers  should  at  the  same  time  know,  that 
the  care  and  attention  of  this  House  was  ; 
employed  in  providing  for  their  security.  J 
We  conceive  likewise,  that  such  an  argu-  j 
ment  may  tend  to  debar  a House  of  Par-  ,| 
lianient  from  looking  into  any  of  our 
affairs,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  if  in 
any  transaction  at  any  time  there  shall  I 
appear  to  have  been  a weak,  treacherous,  I 
or  negligent  management,  the  directors  | 
will  never  fail  to  lay  hold  of  that  argument,  J 
to  stop  any  parliamentary  inquiry;  and  the 
fear  of  discovering  a national  weakness 
may  be  urged  only  to  prevent  the  detection 
of  ministerial  negligence  or  guilt. 

3.  “ Because  we  have  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  we  can  never  be  too  attentive  ^ 
to  the  preservation  of  the  possessions  and 
dependencies  of  this  kingdom,  since  treaties 
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alone  will  not  bind  those  powers,  who 
from  the  proximity  of  their  situation,  from 
favourable  opportunities,  or  other  induce- 
ments, may  be  tempted  to  attack  or  invade 
them.  But  the  interposition  of  a British 
parliament  will  be  more  respected,  and 
more  effectual,  than  the  occasional  expe- 
dients of  fluctuating  and  variable  nego- 
ciations,  which,  in  former  times,  have  been 
often  more  adapted  to  the  present  neces- 
sities of  the  minister,  than  to  the  real 
honour,  and  lasting  security  of  the  nation. 

4.  “ Because  we  apprehend,  the  debar- 
ring this  House  from  any  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  ministers  for  the  time  past,  or 
from  giving  their  advice  in  matters  of 
great  concern  tq  the  public,  for  the  time 
to  come,  tends  to  destroy  the  very  being 
of  this  House,  mid,  of  consequence,  the 
whole  frame  of  our  constitution : and  how 
melancholy  a view  must  it  be  to  all  his 
Majesty’s  subjects,  to  see  the  private  pro- 
perty of  so  many  particulars,  and  so  ad- 
vantageous a trade  to  the  whole,  refused  to 
be  brought  under  the  inspection  of  this 
House,  and  yet,  as  far  as  appears  to  us, 
totally  neglected  by  the  administration  ? 
And  we  are  the  more  surprised  to  find  this 
backwardness,  with  regard  to  the  interest 
of  our  colonies,  since  we  are  persuaded, 
that  the  balance  of  trade  at  present 
is  against  us  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
and  only  compensated  in  some  degree  by 
what  we  gain  bv  our  West-India  trade : 
neither  can  we  allow,  that  tfsey  ought  to 
be  left  to  look  after  themselves,  since  they 
have  a right  to  claim  even  more  than  the 
protection  of  their  mother-country,  by  the 
great  wealth  they  annually  transmit  to  it, 
and  the  great  duties  they  pay  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  public  funds,  and  the  civil 
list ; and  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  if 
this  beneficial  trade  should  once  be  lost,  it 
will  be  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  infinite 
damage  of  this  kingdom.  For  though  the 
islands  should  be  restored  to  us  afterwards, 
the  utensils  and  stock  of  negroes  being 
carried  away,  it  would  take  up  a long  tract 
of.  time,  and  would  be  a very  great  ex- 
pence  to  the  public,  to  re-instate  them  in 
their  present  condition  : we  rather  think  it 
impracticable  to  restore  them,  though  we 
can  by  no  means  suppose  it  difficult,  by 
timely  precaution,  to  _ prevent  their  de- 
struction.  Signed,)  Chesterfield,  Tad- 

caster,  Coventry,  Thanet,  Carteret, 
Winchelsea  ana  Nottingham,  Stair, 
Bedford,  Northampton,  Strafford, 
Bolton,  Montrose,  Abingdon,  Berk- 
shire, Bathurst,  Litchfield,  Twee- 
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dale,  Gower,  Marchmont,  Bristol, 
Cardigan,  Foley,  Craven.” 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Bill  to  prevent 
Stock  Jobbing.']  March  28.  The  Lords 
went  into  a committee  upon  a bill  from  the 
Commons,  ‘ To  prevent  the  infamous 
Practice  of  stock-jobbing’ ; and  the  said 
bill  being  read  a second  time,  th»  earls  of 
Warwick  and  Cholmondeley,  and  lord 
Hervey,  spoke  against  the  bill:  their  lord- 
ships  urged, 

That  the  grandeur  and  strength  of  a 
nation  depended  upon  public  credit, 
which  was  a thing  of  a very  ticklish  na- 
ture, and  did  not  always  depend  upon  rea- 
son, but  upon  the  opinions  of  men ; and 
therefore  it  was  very  dangerous  to  make 
any  innovations  with  respect  to  our  public 
funds ; for  though  one  man  might  have  a 
good  opinion  of  the  innovation  proposed, 
yet  he  could  not  tell  what  opinion  others 
might  have  of  it. 

That  all  human  regulations,  all  human 
affairs,  were  subject  to  imperfections  and 
inconveniences,  and  therefore  legislators 
had  in  all  countries  been  forced  to  suffer 
small  inconveniences  for  the  sake  of 
greater  conveniences,  which  was  really  the 
case  then  before  them  ; for  though  stock- 
jobbing  was  an  inconvenience,  yet  consider- 
ing how  much  it  contributed  to  the  ready 
circulation  of  money,  and  to  the  supporting 
the  credit  of  our  funds,  it  was  therefore  to 
be  tolerated. 

That  the  credit  of  our  funds  depended 
very  much  upon  the  ready  access  that  peo- 
ple had  at  all  times  to  their  money,  and 
that  this  ready  access  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  practice  of  stock-jobbing ; by  this 
practice  it  was,  that  every  man  was  always 
sure  of  finding  a purchaser  for  his  stock 
whenever  he  had  a mind  to  sell,  and  by 
this  only  it  was,  that  there  was  always  a 
certain  and  fixed  market-price  upon  every 
one  of  our  public  funds ; whereas,  should 
this  practice  be  entirely  destroyed,  it  might 
soon  become  as  difficult  to  find  a pur- 
chaser for  stock,  or  to  ascertain  the  price 
of  it,  as  it  is  now  with  respect  to  land  ; 
and  the  concluding  of  a bargain  might 
become  as  tedious  in  the  one  case  as  it  is 
now  in  the  other. 

Tliat  at  present  our  people  got  by  com- 
mission and  brokerage  from  foreigner's  at 
least  80,000/.  per  annum,  which  would  be 
intirely  lost  to  the  nation,  if  that  bill  should 
pass  into  a law:  because  all  transac- 
tions of  that  nature,  even  in  our  own  pub- 
lic funds,  would  then  be  carried  on  upon 
of  ^ofltlLnJiton  I .ibrary  Digitihafion  t.  nit 
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the  exchange  of  Amsterdam;  and  it  was  I That- there  was  really  no  difference  be- 
well  known,  that  when  any  branch  of  trade  tween  stock-jobbing  and  gaming;  or  if 


is  diverted  and  turned  out  of  its  old  chan-  there  was  any,  it  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
nel,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  bring  it  back  former  was  much  more  fatal  in  its  conse- 


again ; and  therefore,  though  the  bill  was 
to  continue  but  for  three  years,  they  could 


juences,  and  much  mor 
;he  other ; for  if  any  n 


destructive  than 
m frequented  ha- 


not  agree  to  it,  because  if  the  trade  of  zard-tables,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting, 
buying  and  selling  any  of  our  public  funds  or  any  other  sort  of  public  gaming,  it  be- 
should  be  turned  out  of  this  kingdom  for  came  soon  known  in  the  world,  and  there- 


three  years  only,  it  might  not  be  in 
power  to  bring  it  back  again. 


by  every  man  was  advertised  to  draw  his  ■ 
effects  out  of  such  a man’s  hand,  and  not 


That  if  the  creditors  of  the  public  were  to  give  him  any  trust  or  credit,  so  that  if 


n came  to  be  ruined,  they  gene- 


Iibprty  of  disposing  of  their  properties  in  rally  could  lose  nothing  but  their  own 
the  public  funds,  as  of  any  other  part  of  estates,  and  none  suffered  by  their  folly  or 


their  property,  it  would  not  only  prevent  ill  conduct  but  themselves  and  their  farai- 
peoples  becoming  purchasers  of  any  of  our  lies ; whereas  in  the  transactions  in  Ex- 


present funds,  but  it  would  prevent  peo-  change-alley,  they  might  be,  and  gene- 
pie’s  lending  their  money  to  the  govern-  rally  were  carried  on  in  the  dark;  it  was  not 


men  t upon  any  future  emergent,  which  known  who  were  principally  .concerned,  by 
might  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  con-  which  means  a man  might  game  for  thou- 
sequences.  sands,  without  its  being  so  much  as  sus- 

Tbat  in  all  other  branches  of  trade,  pected  that  he  had  ever  ventured  a farthing 


there  was  a free  liberty  allowed  to  every 


that  way;  whereby  it  g 


person  that  had  a mind  to  insure  his  stock  pened  that  not  only  the  gamester  himself 


n trade:  that  the  selling  of  stock  for  time,  was  ruined,  but  many  innocent 


and  the  giving  of  money  for  the  put  of  cerned  with  him  in  an  honest  and  fair  way 


• stock  (as  it  was  called  in  Exchange  Alley)  of  trade,  found  themselves  undone,  when 
was  nothing  else  but  away  of  insuring  the  they  had  good  reason  to  think  themselves 


was  nothing  else  but  away  of  insuring  the  they  had  good  reason  to  think  themselves 
principal  money  which  a man  had  in  the  absolutely" secure. 


public  funds ; and  the  preventing  a 


That  Stock-jobbing 


taking  that  method  of  securing  his  gaming  in  ibis  other  respect,  that  gaming 
rty  in  the  funds,  would  be  a very  of  any  other  kind  might  he  carried  on 


great  hardship  upon  all  the  creditors  of  upon  a fair  and  equal  footing,  but  it  was 


impossible  that  Stock-jobbing  ever  could ; 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  for  there  must  always  be  some  persons  be- 


persons  concerned  in  the  public  funds;  hind  the  curtain,  who  must  necessarily 
because  it  was  a subjecting  them  to  con-  know  a groat  deal  more  of  the  game  than 
not  it  was  possible  fortlie  other  adventurers  to 


ditions  and  restraints  which  they  n 


could  possibly  dream  of,  | know,  by  which  means  they  always  had 


when  they  lent  their  money  to  the  public;  I an  opportunity  of  cheating  their  fellow 


which  was  really  in  effect  talcing  so  much  gamesters  out  of  what  sums  of  money  they 
of  their  property  from  them:  foritwascer-  had  a mind:  and  it  was  but  too  well 
tain,  that  every  sort  of  property  was  of  the  known  that  men  had  often  made  an  un- 
just use  of  the  knowledge  they  had  in  this 


loss  value,  the  more  conditions  and  re-  just  use 
strictions  it  was  subjected  to:  nor  could  way. 
any  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill  be  That 


the  means  of  this  infamous 


drawn  from  that  law  which  had  been  made  practice  of  Stock-jobbing,  it  was  always  in 
against  laying  wagers  about  public  affairs  ; the  power  of  some  of  our  foreign  neigh- 


because  those  that  might  be  concerned  in  hours  to  lay  a heavy  tax  upon  this  nation, 
such  wagers  had  never  purchased  from  tire  and  to  draw  a great  deal  of  money  out  of 


public  a privilege  to  lay  any  such  : whereas  it,  whenever  they  thought  proper;  for  as 
the  creditors  of  the  public  had  in  some  the  prices  of  all  our  public  funds  must  al- 
manner  purchased  a privilege  of  taking  ways  depend,  in  some  measure  upon  the 


manner  purchased  a privilege  of  taking  ways  depend,  in  some  measure  upon  the 
any  method  they^  thought  proper  for  circumstances  of  foreign  affairs,  and  must 
making  the  most  of  the  property  thfiy  had  vary  according  as  those  circumstances 


vary,  it  would  always  be  in  the  power  of 


1 he  earl  cf  Strafford,  Day,  apd  Winchel-  the  ministers  of  some  of  the  foreign  courts 
;oa,  the  lovdr.  Bathurst  and  Hardwick,  of  Europe,  by  means  of  their  correspon- 


spoke  for  it ; Their  lordships  o.Jledged,  I dents  here,  to  raise  large  sums  of  money, 
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by  giving  out  a little  for  the  refusal,  or  for 
the  put,  of  some  of  our  public  funds. 

And  in  answer  to  the  arguments  made 
use  of  against  the  Bill,  it  was  said.  That 
public  credit,  it  was  true,  depended  upon 
the  opinions  of  men,  but  then  those  opi- 
nions were  always  founded  upon  reason, 
when  people  were  truly  informed,  and  had 
time  to  think  coolly  about  the  matter, 
which  could  not  well  happen,  as  long  as  the 
game  of  Stock-jobbing  was  allowed,  for 
thousands  of  lies  would  be  daily  invented 
to  deceive  the  weak  and  ignorant ; and 
men  would  always  run  headlong  into  the 
buying  or  selling,  or  dealing  in  puts  and 
ref  usals,  not  according  to  the  real  intrinsic 
value  of  the  thing  to  be  bought  or  soid, 
but  according  to  their  opinion  of  the  price’s 
being  about  to  fall  or  rise. 

That  the  credit  of  our  funds  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  gaming  or  Stock-jobbing  in 
them,  but  rather  suffered  by  it,  as  ap- 
peared evidently  from  this,  that  the  South- 
Sea  annuities,  in  which  there  was  little  or 
no  gaming,  had  always  bore  a higher  price 
than  the  stock,  in  proportion  to  the  divi- 
dends made  upon  both  ; and  it  was  cer- 
tain, that  every  man  who  was  not  possessed 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  gaming, 
would  put  a greater  value  upon  that  secu- 
rity, which  he  was  sure  of  selling  again  for 
what  it  cost  him,  than  upon  a security  by 
which  he  run  the  risk  of  losing  or  winning 
a great  deal.  And  as  to  the  certainty  and 
, invariableness  of  the  price,  the  price  of 
\ annuities  had  always  been  more  certain 
and  invariable  than  the  price  of  any  other 
public  fund,  which  shewed  that  Stock- 
l jobbing  rather  tended  towards  unsettling, 
i than  towards  fixing  the  price  of  any  of  our 
j public  funds. 

That  the  readiness  of  finding  a purchaser 
for  any  thing,  depended  upon  the  people’s 
being  certain  as  to  the  value,  as  to  the 
I right,  and  as  to  the  method  of  conveying 
the  thing  to  be  sold  ; and  to  this  certainty 
with  respect  to  our  public  funds,  it  was 
owing  that  the  proprietors  had  then  so 
ready  an  access  to  their  money,  and  not 
at  all  to  the  practice  of  stock-jobbing; 
therefore  as  this  certainty  could  not  be  in 
the  least  diminished  by  the  Bill  then  be- 
fore them,  the  proprietors  of  the  public 
funds  would,  without  doubt,  have  as  ready 
access  to  their  money  after  the  passing  of 
that  Bill,  as  ever  they  had  before. 

That  it  could  not  well  be  supposed  that 
ever  our  people  had  made  in  any  one  year 
80,000/.  by  brokerage  and  commission 
from  foreigners  dealing  in  our  funds; 


but  whatever  had  been  made  in  that  way 
could  not  by  the  Bill  be  diminished  ; for  it 
was  certain  that  buying  and  selling  in  the 
gaming  way  could  not  be  carried  on  by 
commission,  there  could  be  no  commission 
or  brokerage  paid  by  foreigners  to  our 
people  here  but  when  a transfer  was  ac- 
tually made,  and  when  a transfer  is  to  be 
made,  some  trustee  or  correspondent  here 
must  still  be  employed;  so  that  nothing 
but  the  game  of  stock-jobbing  could  be 
carried  to  the  exeliange  of  Amsterdam ; 
and  if  all  our  gamesters,  as  well  us  the 
game,  were  transported  thither,  it  would 
be  no  great  loss  to  the  nation. 

That  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  public 
credit  of  this  nation  depended  upon  a 
much  more  stable  foundation  than  that  of 
stock-jobbing ; and  it  was  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  creditors  of  the  public  had 
purchased,  or  that  they  ever  intended  by 
their  lending  money  to  the  government,  to 
purchase  a privilege  of  settingup  a gaming 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  city  of 
London ; and  to  pretend  that  the  pres- 
cribing a certain  method  by  which  the 
property  of  the  public  funds  was  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another,  was  a restraint 
put  upon  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  such 
funds,  or  that  it  would  any  way  diminish 
the  value  of  them,  was  the  same  thing  as 
to  pretend  that  the  statute  of  the  29th  of 
Charles  2,  against  fraudulent  conveyances 
of  land-estates,  was  a restraint  put  upon 
the  liberty  of  disposing  of  such  estates;  cr 
that  the  act  for  registering  such  convey- 
ances within  the  county  of  Middlesex,,  hr  d 
diminished  the  value  of  land  within  that 
county;  whereas  it  was  never  yet  imagined 
but  that  the  proprietors  of  land  estates 
had  as  full  a liberty  of  disposing  of  such 
estates  since  the  said  act  of  the  29th  of 
Charles  2 had  passed,  as  ever  they  had 
before ; and  it  was  well  known  that  the  act 
for  establishing  a register  within  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  had  rather  increased  than 
diminished  the  value  of  land  within  that 
county. 

That  as  bargains  for  time  were  still  to 
be  allowed,  the  public  creditors  might 
thereby  insure  their  principal  money  in 
the  public  funds  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  done  before ; but  as  for  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  money  for  the  put  of.stoek, 
if  it  was  to  be  called  an  insurance,  it  was  a 
very  odd  sort  of  one ; for  by  that  method 
a man  was  to  insure  not  only  his  own  pro- 
perty in  the  public  funds,  but  in  some  man- 
ner the  whole  public  funds  of  England ; 
which  was  just  the  same  as  if  a mas  con- 
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cemed  only  in  one  ship  should  give  a pre- 
mium for  the  insurance  of  such  a sum  of 
money  upon  the  safe  return  of  all  the 
ships  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

Upon  reading  the  last  Clause,  by  which 
the  BilJ  was  made  to  continue  for  three 
years,  the  lord  Delaware  moved, 

That  it  might  be  made  to  continue  but 
for  one  year,  and  to  the  end  of  next 
session  of'  Parliament. 

Lord  Bathurst  was  against  this  amend- 
ment ; his  lordship  said.  That  such  a short 
term  might  very  probably  encourage  the 
stock-jobbing  gamesters  to  enter  into  a 
combination  for  raising  inconveniences  and 
evil  consequences,  which  they  might  •per- 
haps be  able  to  support  and  keep  up  for  so 
short  a time  by  some  fraudulent  and  artful 
management,  in  order  to  make  people 
.lick  of  the  Bill,  and  thereby  prevent  its 
feeing  continued ; whereas  if  it  was  made 
to  continue  for  three  years,  things  would 
in  that  time  take  their  natural  course ; the 
gamesters  could  not  hope  to  keep  up  by 
art  and  management  any  sort  of  incon- 
veniences,butthose  which  really  proceeded 
from  the  nature  of  the  Bill ; and  therefore 
in  order  to  know  the  natural  and  real  con- 
sequences of  it,  it  was  necessary  to  give  it 
a continuance  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  earl  of  Hay  spoke  for  this  Amend- 
ment, and  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the 
earl  Poulet  against  it.  At  last  the  ques- 
tion being  put,  it  was  carried  against  the 
Amendment  proposed,  by  27  against  16; 
and  the  Bill  afterwards  passed  into  a law.* 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  a Message  from 
the  Kina,  to  be  imp-, leered  to  augment  his 
Forces  by  Sea  and  Land,  during  the  Re- 
cess of  Parliament.']  March  28.  The 
duke  of  Newcastle  acquainted  the  House, 
That  he  had  a Message  from  his  Majesty 
to  that  House,  signed  by  his  Majesty, 
which  he  presented  to  th,e  House,  and  die 


* “ The  friends  of  this  Bill  themselves  were 
disappointed  in  its  being  suffered  to  pass.  They 
had  endeavoured  to  pvepossess  the  public  with 
a notion,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  minister's 
power  and  income,  and  those  of  his  friends, 
arose  from  Stock-jobbing ; and  that  as  he  was 
in  all  tlie  secrets  of  affairs,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  made  use  of  his  knowledge  to  influ- 
ence the  funds  in  the  manner  he  thought  most 
for  the  advantage  of  himself  and  his  creatures. 
This  notion  was  not  more  injurious  to  his  cha- 
racter, than  it  was  false  in  itself ; and  he  treat- 
ed it  with  a becoming  disdain,  by  suffering 
the  Bill  to  pass,  though  some  parts  of  it  were 
contrary  to  his  private  judgment.”  Tjiula!. 


the  Lords  on  the  King's  Message  [520 
same,  being  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
was  as  follows: 

“ G.  R. 

“ Ills  Majesty  very  thankfully  acknow- 
ledges the  zeal  and  affection  which  this  ] 
Parliament  has  shewn,  in  the  great  pro-  I 
gress  they  have  already  made  in  the  neces-  I 
sary  supplies  for  the  public  service. 

“ But,  the  wav  which  has  broke  out  in  I 
Europe  still  unhappily  continuing,  his  I 
Majesty  has  nothing  more  at  heart  than  I 
to  see  that  flame  extinguished,  and  to  I 
avoid  if  possible,  the  engaging  his  subjects  I 
in  the  Hazards  and  expence  of  a war;  I 
being  at  the  same  time  desirous,  neither  to  I 
give  any  just  alarm  to  other  nations,  nor  I 
to  subject  himself  to  any  unprovoked  in-  I 
suits. 

“ In  this  view,  and  to  the  end  that  his  I 
Majesty’s  endeavours,  in  conjunction  with  I 
his  allies,  for  procuring  an  accommodat  ion,  I 
may,  in  due  time,  have  the  desired  effect ; I 
mid  that  his  Majesty  may  be  in  a condition  I 
to  make  good  such  engagements  as  honour,  I 
justice,  mid  prudence,  may  call  upon  him  I 
to  fulfil  or  contract;  and  that  liis  king-  I 
doms  may  not  be  left  exposed  to  any  des-  ] 
perate  attempts  during  such  time  as  it  may  I 
be  impossible  for  his  Majesty  to  have  the  I 
immediate  advice  and  assistance  of  liis  I 
great  council,  upon  any  emergency  I 
arising  from  the  present  posture  of  affairs  I 
in  Europe,  which  may  nearly  concern  the  I 
interest  and  safety  of  these  kingdoms;  I 
liis  Majesty  hopes  that  he  shall  be  sup-  I 
ported  by  his  Parliament,  in  making  such  I 
further  augmentation  of  his  forces,  either  I 
by  sea  or  land,  as  may  be  absolutely  ne-  ! 
cessary  for  the  honour  and  defence  of  his  I 
kingdoms,  and  in  concerting  such  mea-  I 
sures  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  may  re-  3 
quire.  Whatever  augmentations  shall  be  I 
made,  or_  services  performed,  an  account  I 
thereof  shall  be  laid  before  the  next  par-  I 
liament.” 

This  Message  the  Lords  resolved  to 
take  into  consideration  the  next  day  ; ac-  I 
cordingly,  on  the  29th, 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  stood  up  mid  I 
spoke  as  follows  : 

My  Lords ; As  his  Majesty  has  been  I 
always  careful  not  to  put  his  people  to  any  I 
greater  expence,  than  what  was  absolutely  I 
necessary  for  their  own  safety,  so  in  the  I 
beginning  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  he  I 
asked  for  no  greater  augmentation  either  I 
of  land  or  sea  forces  than  what  he  thought  I 
was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  this  na-  I 
tion;  and  after  die  most  mature  deli-  I 
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Iteration,  his  Majesty’s  demands  upon  that 
occasion  were  thought  s 0 just  and  reason- 
able, that  they  were  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. — There  was  then, 
my  lords,  a war  broke  out  in  Europe, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  make 
some  little  addition  to  our  naval  force  at 
home,  and  to  the  garrisons  of  our  fortified 
places  abroad ; but  as  we  did  not  stand 
obliged  by  any  former  engagement  to 
take  any  share  in  that  war,  therefore  the 
expence  we  have  as  yet  put  ourselves  to 
upon  that  occasion  is  but  very  inconsider- 
able; and  as  his  Majesty  has  not  yet  engaged 
himself  upon  either  side  of  the  question, 
as  there  has  not  since  any  alteration  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
of  Great  Britain  in  particular,  so  his  Ma- 
jesty does  not  think  it  necessary  for  us  to 
putourselves  immediately  to  any  greater 
expence  than  what  was  then  judged  to  be 
necessary;  but  as  the  fate  of  war  is  very 
uncertain,  and  as  the  liberties  of  Europe 
very  much  depend  upon  the  event  of  the 
present  war,  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  but  that  his  Majesty  may  be  oblig- 
ed to  take  some  share  in  the  war,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  on  which 
depend  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  con- 
sequently the  liberties  of  this  kingdom. — 
11'  then,  my  Lords,  upon  any  future  and 
sudden  emergency,  his  Majesty  should  find 
liimself  under  a necessity  of  immediately 
joining  either  one  side  or  the  other,  we 
may  most  certainly  expect,  that  those  he 
joins  against  will  endeavour  to  insult  or 
invade  this  nation,  especially  if  they  know 
that  we  are  no  way  prepared  for  our  own 
defence : Nay,  I do  not  know  but  that 
our  continuing  neutral  may  disoblige  both 
sides ; and  if  either  can  expect  to  engage 
this  nation  in  their  favour,  by  producing  a 
change  in  our  government,  they  will  pro- 
bably for  that  p impose  attempt  to  invade 
us,  if  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
such  an  attempt  by  our  present  govern- 
ment’s not  being  in  a proper  condition  to 
resist  them.  There  is  not  indeed  any  oc- 
casion at  present  to  fear  such  attempts  ; 
there  is  not  the  least  appearance  that  any 
of  the  powers  now  engaged  in  war  will  at- 
tempt to  offer  us  any  insult ; but  as  the 
politics  and  resolutions  of  foreign  courts 
ure  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  no  person 
can  pretend  to  foresee  every  thing  that 
may  happen,  his  Majesty  is  willing  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  provide  in  time 
against  the  worst ; and  I think  we  are  in 
duty  bound  to  enable  him  to  do  so  ; there- 
fore I hope  your  lordships  will  agree  to  the 


motion  I am  to  make,  which  is.  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, to  express  the  dutiful  and  grateful 
sense  which  this  House  conceives  of  his 
royal  care  and  attention  for  the  honour 
and  security  of  his  kingdoms  ; to  declare 
their  unalterable  fidelity  to  his  Majesty, 
and  their  earnest  desire,  that  his  endea- 
vours for  an  accommodation  may  be  effec- 
tual ; and  that  his  Majesty  may  in  all  events 
be  in  a condition  to  make  good  such  en- 
gagements as  honour,  justice  and  prudence 
may  call  upon  him  to  fulfil  or  contract ; 
and  that  his  dominions  may  not  be  ex- 
posed to  any  desperate  attempts,  especially 
at  a time  when  it  may  be  impossible  for 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  to  be  im- 
mediately convened  ; to  give  his  Majesty 
the  strongest  assurances  that  this  House 
will  cheerfully  support  him  in  making  such 
farther  augmentation  of  his  forces,  either 
by  sea  or  land,  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  honour  and  defence  of  his  kingdom, 
and  in  concerting  such  measures  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs  may  require  ; and  to 
return  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this 
House  for  his  gracious  declaration,  that 
an  account  of  any  augmentations  made, 
and  services  performed,  shall  be  laid  before 
the  next  Parliament : this  House  reposing . 
an  entire  confidence  in  his  Majesty’s  royal 
wisdom  and  paternal  concern  for  the  true 
interests  of  his  people. 

Lord  Carteret  spoke  next ; 

My  Lords;  As  no  sort  of  information 
has  been  given  to  this  House  about  the 
present  state  of  our  foreign  afiairs,  or 
about  the  engagements  we  now  lie  under 
with  respect  to  all  or  any  of  the  powers 
engaged  in  war  : as  every  thing  tending 
to  give  us  such  information  has  been  de- 
nied, it  cannot  be  expected  that  I,  or  any 
other  lord,  who  has  not  had  the  honour  to 
be  admitted  into  that  secret,  should  speak 
so  fully  to  the  present  question  as  we  might 
otherwise  have  done.  As  for  myself,  I 
think  I cannot  speak  properly  to  it,  in  any 
other  way  than  as  it  relates  to  our  own 
constitution,  and  in  that  light  I cannot  but 
be  against  it ; for  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  demand  now  made  upon  us,  is  a de- 
mand of  a very  extraordinary  nature  ; it 
is  such  a demand  as  ought  never  to  be 
complied  with,  but  when  the  nation  is  in 
die  most  imminent  danger,  and  even  in 
such  a case,  the  reasons  for  apprehending 
such  a danger  ought  to  be  communicated  to 
this  House  in  a regular  manner,  before  we 
can  either  in  honour  or  duty  comply  with  it. 
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It  has  always,  my  Lords,  been  admitted, 
that  speeches  from  the  throne  are  to  be 
looked  on  as  speeches  from  the  ministers 
of  state ; Upon  this  footing  it  is  that  thb 
House  has  always,  with  a great  deal  of 
freedom,  taken  such  speeches  into  their 
consideration ; and  I must  be  of  opinion 
that  messages  from  his  Majesty  to  this 
House  are  to  be  looked  on  in  the  same 
manner;  for  which  reason  I hope,  the 
duty  or  the  respect  we  owe  to  his  Majesty, 
will  not  be  mentioned  in  the  present  de- 
bate. No  man  can  be  more  ready  than  I 
am  to  grant  every  thing  to  his  Majesty, 
that  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the 
support  of  his  crown  and  dignity;  but 
whatever  is  to  be  granted  for  that  purpose, 
ought  to  be  granted  in  a regular  manner, 
and  according  to  those  methods  and  forms 
which  our  ancestors  have  laid  down  for  the 
preservation  of  our  constitution;  and  even 
in  that  way,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  this  House,  to  make 
any  such  grant  npon  a mere  suggestion 
from  the  ministers  that  it  is  necessary. 
No,  my  lords,  the  reasons,  the  causes  of 
that  necessity  ought  to  be  laid  before  the 
House,  and  then  every  lord  in  this  House 
may  depend  upon  his  own  judgment; 
whereas  he  who  agrees  to  such  a grant 
without  any  such  information,  cannot  be 
said  to  depend  upon  his  own  judgment,  but 
upon  that  of  the  ministers  for  the  time 
being. 

I am,  my  Lords,  sincerely  of  opinion, 
that  the  nation  ought  to  be  put  in  a much 
better  state  of  defence : It  is  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  before  now;  but  why 
was  not  this  proposed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  ? Is  there  any  tiling  has  hap- 
pened since  that  time  which  can  alter  any 
man’s  opinion  in  this  respect,  or  can  moke 
him  believe  that  it  is  now  become  more 
necessary  than  it  was  at  that  time  ? If  any 
such  proposition  had  then  been  made,  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  have  had  time 
to  have  taken  the  state  of  the  nation,  with 
respect  both  to  our  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs,  into  their  consideration,  and  might 
easily  have  provided  in  a regular  and  usual 
manner  for  putting  the  nation  into  a pro- 
per state  of  defence;  but  the  neglecting 
to  make  any  such  proposition  at  that  time, 
and  the  bringing  it  in  now  by  way  of  sur- 
prise upon  us,  when  it  cannot  be  so  much 
as  pretended  that  we  have  any  thing  now 
to  apprehend  which  we  ought  not  then  to 
■have  apprehended,  really  seems  as  if  some 
gentlemen  were  afraid  lest  we  should  re- 
solve to  examine  narrowly  into  the  present 


state  and  condition  of  our  afiairs ; and  this, 
I think,  ought  to  be  a reason  rather  for 
our  refusing  than  for  our  agreeing  to  any 
such  irregular  and  precipitate  resolution 
as  is  now  proposed  to  us. 

But,  my  Lords,  suppose  that  it  was  not 
then  necessary  to  put  the  nation  into  a 
better  state  of  defence  than  what  was  at 
that  time  proposed ; suppose  that  it  is  not 
even  now  necessary  to  make  any  new  ad- 
dition to  our  forces,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
but  that  the  same  may  become  necessary 
in  a little  time ; why  may  we  not  provide 
for  such  an  accident,  according  to  the  re- 
gular course  of  proceeding  in  parliament  ? 
What  necessity  is  there  for  putting  so 
speedy  an  end  to  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment ? Why  may  we  not  take  time  to 
bring  in  a bill  for  doing  whatever  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary  for  providing  against 
any  such  emergency  ? By  such  a method 
of  proceeding  both  Houses  will  have  time 
to  call  for  and  examine  such  things  as  may 
be  necessaryfor  giving  them  an  insight  into 
our  circumstances  both  abroad  and  at 
home:  And  if  from  such  an  inquiry  it 
shall  appear  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
his  Majesty  the  ample  and  unlimited  power 
now  demanded,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
any  lord  in  this  House,  or  any  member  of 
the  other,  will  be  more  averse  to  the 
granting  of  such  a power,  when  the  neces- 
sity for  doing  so  is  made  appear  to  him, 
than  he  was  before  that  necessity  was  made 
apparent,  or  indeed  any  the  least  reason 
for  it  assigned? 

I will  grant,  my  Lords,  that  the  fate  of 
war  is  uncertain ; I will  likewise  grant, 
that  the  event  of  the  present  war  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  and  consequently  to  this  nation  ; 
but  his  Majesty  lias  told  us,  that  he  is  not 
engaged  as  yet  to  take  any  share  in  the 
war:  Suppose  then  that  this  parliament 
were  dissolved,  and  a new  one  summoned; 
that  new  parliament  may  meet  in  two 
months  time,  and  in  that  time  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  emergency  can  happen 
of  such  consequence  as  to  oblige  his  Ma- 
jesty immediately  to  join  either  of  the 
parties  now  engaged  in  war.  The  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  may  be  overturned, 
but  it  cannot  be  so  suddenly  overturned  as 
not  to  give  his  Majesty  an  opportunity  of 
having  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a new 
parliament,  before  he  declares  himself  of 
either  side  of  the  question  : In  which  case 
that  new  parliament  may,  and  certainly 
will  provide  both  for  the  safety  and  honour 
of  this  nation,  in  that  proper  and  regular 
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.method  which  ought  to  be  observed  by 
every  parliament. 

The  safety  and  defence  of  the  nation  is 
always  to  be  provided  for ; but  as  there  is 
at  present  no  necessity  for  doing  it  in  any 
extraordinary  manner,  do  not,  my  lords, 
let  us  do  it  m the  unprecedented  manner 
now  proposed.  Our  agreeing  to  this  pro- 
position, would,  in  n\y  opinion,  my  lords, 
be  a most  certain  prelude  to  slavery: 

I ’Twould  be  a giving  up  of  all  our  liberties 
at  once ; ’twould  be  a putting  an  absolute 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  to  con- 
tinue till  next  session  of  parliament,  which 
would  be  a most  dangerous  precedent ; for 
as  such  are  generally  improved,  it  may 
soon  after  be  granted  for  a longer  term, 
and  so  may  at  last  be  made  perpetual.  I 
call  it,  my  lords,  an  absolute  power,  be- 
cause we  not  only  give  a power  of  raising 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  without  limi- 
tation, but  we  give  an  unlimited  credit  for 
borrowing  money,  and  we  promise  to  make 
good  whatever  shall  be  so  borrowed.  I 
L hope  your  lordships  will  consider,  That 
the  liberties  of  this  nation  do  not  so  much 
depend  upon  our  charters  or  our  statute 
books,  as  upon  that  of  the  people’s  keep- 
ing the  purse  in  their  own  hands  ; and  if 
once  the'  people  should  be  brought  into 
the  way  of  giving  anticipated  promises, 

I they  may  at  last  be  induced  to  give  the 
I purse  entirely  otlt  of  their  hands,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  all  our  liberties  at 

It  has  always  been  reckoned,  my  Lords, 
one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  our  consti- 
tution, that  the  king  cannot  raise  and 
I keep  up  a standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  parliament;  but  if 
. the  parliament  should  once  come  into  the 
| way  of  granting,  from  time  to  time,  an  un- 
limited power  to  raise  and  keep  up  what 
number  of  forces,  by  sea  cr  land,  the  mi- 
nisters for  the  time  being  may  think  pro- 
per, I would  be  glad  to  know  of  what  use 
this  limitation  upon  the  crown  can  be  of, 
with  respect  to  our  constitution  ? And  if 
by  means  of  such  a power  cur  constitution 
should  ever  be  overturned,  would  not  die 
parliament  which  had  granted  it  be  justly 
deemed  the  betrayers  of  those  who  had 
trusted  their  ail  to  them  ? We  have  not, 
tiiank  God,  my  lords,  any  thing  to  fear 
from  any  power  that  may  be  granted  to 
his  present  Majesty ; but  if  such  a prece- 
dent should  be  made,  and  in  any  future 
r*-’>gn  a set  of  men  should  be  at  the  head  of 
the  administration,  who  had  disobliged  the 
whole  nation,  who  had  reason  to  fear  that 


such  a new  parliament  would  be  chosen  as 
would  call  them  to  an  account ; would  not 
they,  in  pursuance  of  this  precedent,  en- 
deavour to  get  such  a power  as  this  from 
the  last  session  of  the  expiring  parlia- 
ment? They  would  then  let  the  new  elec- 
tions go  on,  they  would  use  all  means  and 
methods  to  corrupt  and  influence  them ; 
but  if  after  all  they  should  see  such  a new 
parliament  chosen  as  would  call  them  to 
an  account,  and  punish  them  for  their 
wickedness,  what  then  can  we  suppose 
they  would  do?  Would  not  they  make 
use  of  the  power  so  treacherously  granted 
to  them,  and  raise  such  an  army  as  might 
enable  them  to  govern  without  any  parlia- 
ment at  all  ? So  that  I must  look  upon  the 
proposition  now  before  us,  as  laying  a foun- 
dation for  some  future  administration  to 
trample  upon  the  constitution  by  the 
power  of  an  army,  whenever  they  shall 
hnd  they  cannot  trample  upon  it  by  the; 
power  or  bribery  and  corruption. 

Besides,  my  Lords,  I do  not  think  that 
what  is  now  proposed  is  legal : I do  not 
really  think  that  any  tiling  can  be  legally 
done  in  pursuance  of  it,  if  it  should  be 
agreed  to ; for  it  is  certain  that  no  forces 
can  be  raised  or  kept  up  in  this  nation  in 
time  of  peace,  but  by  consent  of  parlia- 
ment; and  the  only  proper  way  of  obtain- 
ing that  consent  always  was  supposed  to 
be  by  act  of  parliament.  We  have  already, 
my  lords,  passed  the  mutiny  bill ; and  if 
any  new  forces  should  be  raised  in  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  I do  not  know  if 
they  could  be  comprehended  under  that 
law ; for  as  a certain  number  is  thereby 
limited,  if  any  more  should  be  raised,  I 
doubt  much  if  they  could,  without  a new 
act  of  parliament,  be  subjected  to  the 
martial  law. 

I have  said,  my  lords,  that  the  proposi- 
tion now  before  us,  is  a most  unprece- 
dented method  of  providing  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  nation  : It  is  so  ; it  is  a me- 
thod which  was  never  before  practised.  In 
all  former  times,  when  this  nation  has 
been  threatened  with  any  great  and  immi- 
nent danger,  which  made  it  necessary 
that  some  extraordinary  steps  should  be 
taken,  if  it  happened  in  time  of  parliament, 
the  king  always  came  or  sent  to  parlia- 
ment, and  not  only  told  us  we  were  in 
danger,  but  how  we  were  in  danger,  that 
from  thence  we  might  judge  whether  the 
danger  was  so  imminent  as  to  make  some 
extraordinary  steps  necessary ; and  when 
it  was  judged  so,  proper  measures  have  al- 
ways thereupon  been  immediately  con- 
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certed  for  obviating  that  danger ; but  now 
it  seems,  my  lords,  we  are  to  agree  to  a 
most  extraordinary  measure,  without  any 
reason  assigned,  without  so  much  as  a pre- 
tence that  we  are  in  any  imminent  danger  ; 
nay,  we  are  even  told  that  we  are  not  in 
any  imminent  danger ; we  are  told  that  we 
are  not  at  present  iu  danger  of  any  insults 
or  invasions  from  abroad,  and  I am  sure 
we  are  not  in  danger  of  any  insurrections 
at  home,  unless  they  should  be  occasioned 
by  our  agreeing  to  this  proposition : there- 
fore, my  lords,  as  no  reason  lias  been  as- 
signed, as  I see  no  reason  for  our  coming 
into  any  extraordinary  measure  at  present, 
I cannot  but  be  against  the  motion. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  spoke  next : 

My  Lords ; I have  considered  the  mo- 
tion now  before  us  with  all  possible  atten- 
tion, and  I cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
thing  in  it,  or  in  the  motion  the  noble  duke 
has  been  pleased  to  make  us,  so  very  ex- 
traordinary or  unprecedented  as  the  noble 
lord  has  been  pleased  to  represent.  It  is 
certain  that  such  messages  nave  been  se- 
veral times  sent  to  parliament,  and  it  is 
likewise  certain  that  such  returns  have  al- 
ways been  made  to  them  as  the  noble  duke 
has  now  been  pleased  to  move  for,  upon 
occasion  of  the  present  message.  It  is 
true,  that  such  messages  have  never  been 
sent  but  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
the  reasons  for  sending  them  have  always 
been  communicated  to  parliament ; and  is 
not  this  the  very  case  at  present  ? what 
more  extraordinary  occasion  can  be  sup- 
posed ? the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last  ad- 
mits, that  the  liberties  of  Europe  are 
deeply  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  pre- 
sent war,  and  may  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  event ; and  can  we  imagine  that  the 
liberties  of  this  nation  are  secure,  when  the 
liberties  of  Euriroe  are  in  danger  ? 

It  must  therefore  be  allowed,  my  Lords, 
that  the  occasion  of  this  message  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence ; and  the.  reasons  for 
our  being  necessarily  obliged  to  come  to 
some  immediate  resolution,  are  not  only  in 
themselves  apparent,  but  are  likewise  fully 
expressed  in  his.  Majesty’s,  message.  The 
fortune  of  war  we  all  know  to  be  extreme- 
ly precarious,  and  the  changes  that  hap- 
pen are  often  as  sudden  as  they  are  un- 
lboked  for:  some  of  these  may  lay  his 
Majesty  under  an  indispensable  necessity 
of  sending  immediate  assistance  to  the  un- 
fortunate side,  in.  which  case  we  may  de- 
pend on  it,  that  some  desperate  attempts 
will  be.made  upp.n.tljis^ntiofl  by  thft Other 


side  now  engaged  in  the  war : our  neigh- 
bours have  now  great  armies  in  the  held 
and  some  of  them  have  powerful  fleets 
ready  to  put  to  sea : they  are  already  pre- 
pared to  execute  any  attempt,  and  when 
they  are  in  such  circumstances,  we  may 
depend  on  it,  that  the  resolution,  as  soon 
as  taken,  will  be  carried  into  execution. 
We  all  know,  that  this  parliament  must 
be  soon  dissolved,  and  after  it  is  dissolved, 
many  weeks  must  intervene  before  a new 
parliament  can  assemble.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  Majesty  may  be  obliged  to  de- 
clare himself,  and  upon  that,  some  at- 
tempts may  be  made,  which  may  be  of  the 
most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  safety 
of  this  nation,  before  his  Majesty  can  have 
the  advice  and  asssistance  of  a new  parlia- 
ment, which  makes  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  us,  before  we  now  separate,  to  give  his 
Majesty  a power  to  provide  against  die 
worst. 

I will  agree  with  the  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last,  that  all  messages  from  the  king, 
as  well  as  speeches  from  the  throne,  when 
they  come  to  be  considered  in  this  House, 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  coming  from  the 
.ministers ; therefore  we  may,  with  all  ima- 
ginable freedom  consider  them,  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  upon  that  occasion,  is 
always  to  be  presumed  to  relate  only  to 
the  ministers,  and  not  to  the  crown ; for 
which  reason,  our  duty  and  respect  to  his 
Majesty,  is  never  upon  such  occasions  to 
be  brought  any  way  into  the  question. 
But  as  to  the  message  now  before  us,  my 
lords,  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  extraordi- 
nary one,  that  I must  look  upon  it  rather 
as  a piece  of  condescension  in  the  crown ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  upon  any  sudden 
emergency,  his  Majesty  has  a power,  which 
always  has  been,  and  always  must  be  vested 
in  the  crown,  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
his  crown  and  kingdoms,  by  raising  forces 
either  for  land  or  sea  service,  and  borrow- 
ing or  applying  money  for  that  purpose, 
even  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of 
parliament ; and  whatever  the  King  may 
upon  such  occasions  be  obliged  to  do,  will 
always  be  approved  of,  and  provided  for 
by  parliament,  as  soon  as  they  meet,  in 
case  nothing  has  been  done,  nor  any  ex- 
ences  incurred,  but  what  shall  appear  to 
e necessary ; this  is  the  power  his  Ma- 
jesty has  by  our  constitution,  and  this  is  all 
he  asks  for  by  the  present  message : he 
asks  only  for  a'  power  to  make  such  farther 
augmentation  of  his  forces,  either  by  sea 
or  land,  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  honour  and  defence  ofliis  kingdoms* 
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Tliis,  in  my  opinion,  my  Lords,  is  as 
modest  a demand,  as  ever  was  sent  to  par- 
liament : it  shews  how  cautious  his  Ma- 
jesty is  of  putting  his  people  to  any  ex- 
traordinary expence ; considering  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  I 
believe  this  House  would  have  thought  it 
but  reasonable,  if  his  Majesty,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  had  asked  for  a 
much  greater  augmentation  of  his  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land,  than  he  did  at  that 
time:  nay,  if  his  Majesty  had  now  asked 
for  an  immediate  augmentation  instead  of 
asking  only  for  a power  to  make  it,  in  case 
it  shall  hereafter  appear  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  I do  not  doubt,  but  your  lord- 
ships  would  have  complied  with  it ; but 
his  Majesty,  desirous  not  to  put  his  peo- 
ple to  any  expence,  or  at  least  to  delay  it 
as  long  as  he  can,  and  yet  solicitous  about 
the  quiet  and  safety  ofhis  people,  desires 
only  the  latter ; and  that  power  he  ap- 
plies for  to  Parliament,  though  he  knows 
it  to  be  vested  in  him  without  any  such 
application.  This  is  the  light  which  th§ 
present  message  oughtto  be  considered  in, 
and  therefore  whether  we  should  grant 
such  a power  as  is  now  asked  for,  cannot,  I 
think,  be  properly  made  a question. 

Indeed,  if  the  ministers  should  make  a 
bad  use  of  the  power  now  proposed  to  be 
granted  to  his  Majesty,  if  they  should  aug- 
ment the  forces,  either  by  sea  or  land, 
without  any  necessity  for  so  doing  ; if  they 
should  put  the  nation  to  any  greater  ex- 
pence, than  what  shall  appear  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  there  would  then  be 
some  ground  for  a question  ; but  in  such 
a case,  can  die  present  Message,  or  the 
Address  proposed  in  answer  to  the  Message 
be  of  any  weight  on  either  side  of  that 
question  ? Can  the  ministers  plead  in  their 
justification,  that  they  had  a power  from 
parliament  to  do  so  ? It  is  certain  they 
cannot : They  must  answer  for  what  they 
have  done  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  no 
such  Address  had  ever  been  proposed. 
For  my  own  part,  my  Lords,  I am  no  mi- 
nister, I never  was,  nor  ever  will  be  a mi- 
nister, but  on  all  such  occasions  as  the  pre- 
sent, I must  think  they  have  a most  dan- 
gerous task.  The  danger  of  not  providing 
in  time  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  the 
nation,  and  die  danger  of  running  the  na- 
tion into  expences  which  may  thereafter 
be  diought  unnecessary,  are  two  opposite 
rocks,  which  even  the  wisest  ministers 
ought  to  be  afraid  of;  They  will  find  it 
difficult  for  them  tosteer  the  middle  course, 
so  as  to  avoid  both  the  extremes  : And 
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we  must  conclude  it  to  be  the  more  diffi- 
cult, when  we  consider,  that  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind  dangers  seem  huge  in  their  ap- 
proach, but  diminish  vastly  in  their  re- 
treat. 

1 am  persuaded  none  of  your  lordships 
are  afraid,  I cannot  indeed  see  the  least 
reason  why  any  man  should  at  present  en- 
tertain any  fears  about  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  I am  sure  there  is  no  ground  for 
such  tears.  If  any  incroachments  had 
been  lately  made  by  the  crown,  or  by  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  we  would  have 
reason,  my  lords,  to  be  jealous  of  every 
proposition  that  came  from  that  quarter; 
but  there  has  been  no  such  attempt  lately 
made;  and  Ibelieve  there  never  was  a time, 
when  private  men  enjoyed  their  property 
with  more  ease  and  security ; therefore  I 
can  see.no  reason  for  us  to  take  the  alarm ; 
and  the  present  Message  is  so  far  from  af- 
fording any  foundation  for  an  alarm,  that 
I must  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
ieces  of  condescension  that  was  ever  made 
y any  king  to  his  parliament.  As  for 
the  clamours  that  may  have  been  lately 
raised  against  the  ministers  of  state,  if  ever 
there  were  any  such,  they  ought  to  be  des- 
pised, because  they  were  without  any  just 
cause,  and  were  very  far  from  being  ge- 
neral. There  have  been  some  clamours 
against  all  ministers,  and  against  all  fu- 
ture ministers  wc  may  expect  there  will 
be  clamours  raised : even  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth ; in  that  reign  which  has 
been  so  often  applauded  by  those  who  had 
a mind  to.  reflect  upon  the  present,  there 
were  clamours  among  some  sorts  of  peo- 
ple during  her  whole  reign : even  that 
great  minister  Burleigh,  who  with  so  great 
wisdom  and  moderation,  and  for  so  many 
years,  during  her  reign,  managed  the  pub- 
lic aflhirs  of  this  nation,  could  not  escape  : 
nay,  there  were  not  only  clamours  and  dis- 
contents in  that  queen’s  reign,  but  there 
were  many  plots  too,  and  even  some  re- 
bellions raised  against  her;  therefore  we 
are  not  immediately  to  conclude,  that  mi- 
nisters are  guilty,  because  there  have  been 
some  little  clamours  and  calumnies  raised 
against  them. 

It  is  true,  mv  lords,  we  have  already 
passed  the  Mutiny  Bill,  and  in  that  Bill  I 
must  likewise  grant  that  a certain  number 
of  land  forces  is  mentioned;  but  in  my 
opinion,  the  Mutiny  Bill  always  did,  and 
now  does  extend,  not  only  to  the  number 
of  forces  therein  mentioned,  but  to  all  the 
land  forces  that  should  be  raised  witbia 
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that  year : however,  I am  no  lawyer, 
though  I am  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
very  good  one,  to  whom  1 shall  leave  the 
determination  of  this  point,  and  I hope  he 
will  be  so  good  as  to  rise  up  and  give  the 
House  his  opinion  upon  it. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

My  Lords;  notwithstanding  what  the 
noble  duke  who  spoke  last  has  been  pleased 
to  say  in  favour  of  the  Message  now  under 
our  consideration,  it  still  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  most  extraordinary  that  was  ever 
sentto  this  House.  I believe  no  man  will 
doubt  of  my  affection  to  his  Majesty,  or 
of  my  r eadiness  to  agree  to  every  thing  I | 
think  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  , 
of  his  crown  and  dignity  ; but  as  all  such  1 
messages  are  presumed  to  be  framed  by 
the  advice,  ancl  upon  the  suggestion  of 
those  in  the  administration,  therefore  I, 
and  every  other  Lord  of  this  House,  not 
only  have  a right,  but  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  examine  them  narrowly ; and 
from  thence  if  it  appears  that  what  is  de- 
manded by  such  a Message  is  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  his  Majesty,  or 
tire  safety  of  the  nation,  though  it  nray  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  ministerial 
schemes,  and  perhaps  for  the  safety  of 
ministerial  personages,  we  are  both  in  duty 
and  honour  obliged  not  to  comply  with 
such  a demand,  especially  if  it  appears  to  he 
inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  or  con- 
trary to  the  usualform  of  proceeding  in  par- 
liament; which  is  plainly  tire  case  with  res- 
pect to  the  demand  now  made  upon  us ; for 
it  must  certainly  be  allowed  to  be  contrary 
to  the  usual  form  of  proceeding  in  Parlia- 
ment ; and  as  it  vests  an  absolute  power  in 
the  crown,  for  as  long  a t ime  as  the  crown, 
or  rather  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  may 
please  to  continue  it,  I cannot  think  it 
consistent  with  the  constitution  of  our  go- 
vernment : 1 must  think  it  the  most  ex- 
traordinary demand  that  was  ever  made 
upon  any  Parliament  in  this  kingdom ; and 
it  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  it  comes 
now  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  a long 
Parliament : it  really  appears  to  me  in  the 
same  light,  as  if  an  application  should  be 
• made  to  a man  on  his  death-bed,  a man  in 
his  last  moments,  to  bequeath  all  he  has  in 
the  world  to  tliqse  who  are  utter  straugera 
■ to  him;  nay,  to  those  who  have  been  ge- 
nerally reputed  his  greatest  enemies. 

I cannot  agree  with  the  noble  duke  that 
such  messages  have  been  frequent : It  is 
certain  they  were  never  heard  of  till  of 
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late  years;  I doubt  if  such  an  unlimited 
power  was  ever  before  asked  for ; I am 
sure  such  a power  was  never  asked  for  but 
when  the  nation  was  in  imminent  as  well 
as  great  danger ; for  to  tell  us  that  the  li- 
berties of  Europe  may  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  present  war,  and  that  therefore  this 
nation  is  in  great  danger,  is  no  excuse  for 
our  breaking  through  all  the  forms  and 
methods  of  proceeding  in  parliament,,  by 
agreeing  to  the  extraordinary  step  now 
proposed.  I cannot  think  that  the  liberties 
of  Europe  are  in  so  great  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  event  of  the  present 
war  as  some  people  seem  willing  we  should 
believe  ; but  granting  they  were,  it  is  but 
a consequential  danger  to  tin's  nation ; and 
to  excuse  such  an  extraordinary  step  the 
danger  ought  not  only  to  he  great,  but  it 
ought  to  be  imminent ; I do  not  think  that 
any  thing  ought  to  force  us  to  make  such 
a step,  but  when  we  are  in  immediate  dan- 
ger of  a powerful  invasion  from  abroad,  or 
of  a very  terrible  insurrection  at  home. 
With  respect  to  all  other  dangers,  we  may 
deliberately  provide  against  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  methods  of  proceeding  in 
parliament ; and  if  precedents  should  be 
searched  into,  I believe  it  will  appear,  that 
no  such  message  as  the  present  was  ever 
sent  to  parliament,  hut  when  we  had 
good  reason  to  apprehend  one  of  the 
two  immediate  dangers  1 have  mentioned. 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  the  present  case  it  is 
not  so  much  as  pretended  that  we  are  in 
any  imminent  danger ; on  the  contrary,  we 
are  told,  that  no  material  alteration  has 
happened  since  the  beginningof  the  session; 
therefore  if  we  are  now  in  any  imminent 
danger,  we  were  in  the  same  state  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  ; and  if  we  were  so 
at  that  time,  why  were  we  not  then  made 
acquainted  with  it  i If  we  had  then  been 
made  acquainted  with  it,  we  might,  long 
before  now,  have  taken  the  circumstances 
of  the  nation  into  our  consideration,  and 
might  have  sufficiently  provided  against 
the  greatest  danger  that  can  be  supposed 
in  a regular  parliamentary  way.  But  sup- 
pose, my  Lords,  some  considerable  altera- 
tions have  happened  since  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  which  this  House  cannot,  1 
think,  pretend  either  to  affirm  or  deny, 
because  we  have  been  kept  in  utter  dark- 
ness witli  respect  to  the  situation  of  our 
foreign  affairs ; suppose  some  new  dangers 
are  now  to  be  apprehended,  which  could 
not  be  thought  of  or  foreseen  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  what  necessity  is 
there  lor  providing  against  them  in  a man- 
ioirtliampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 
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ner  so  inconsistent  with  our  constitution  ? 
Are  they  so  imminent  that  we  have  reason 
to  apprehend  their  coming  upon  us  in  a 
few  days?  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
any  such ; and  if  no  such  dangers  can  be 
supposed,  what  reason  have  we  to  break 
through  all  the  forms  of  parliament  ? Is 
there  any  necessity  for  putting  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
ment ? No,  my  Lords,  by  the  Septennial 
Law  this  parliament  may  continue  sitting 
till  the  month  of  September  or  October 
next ; before  that  time  the  dangers  we  are 
now  threatened  with  may  blow  over,  or  if 
they  should  approach  nearer,  we  may  pro- 
vide against  them  in  that  manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  those  forms  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  has  contrived  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  liberties. 

We  are  told  our  neighbours  are  at  war, 
they  have  great  armies  in  the  field,  and 
powerful  fleets  ready  to  put  to  sea.  What 
is  all  this,  my  Lords,  to  us  ? Does  not  this 
add  to  the  security  of  this  nation,  instead 
of  subjecting  us  to  any  danger  ? If  we  are 
no  way  engaged  in  the  war  (and  we  are 
told  we  are  not)  if  we  have  done  nothing 
to  give  any  just  alarm,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  any  one  of  the  powers  upon  the  con- 
tinent, while  it  is  engaged  in  a dangerous 
and  heavy  war  with  another  power,  will 
do  any  thing,  or  attempt  any  thing  that 
may  in  the  least  tend  to  draw  the  imme- 
diate vengeance  of  this  nation  upon  its 
head.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  any  nation 
upon  earth  so  weak,  or  rather  so  mad  in 
their  politics  ? I have  not,  it  i?  true,  the 
honour  to  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  several  engagements  we  may  be  under 
at  present  to  foreign  powers ; but  if  I can 
judge  from  such  of  them  as  have  been 
made  public ; if  I can  draw  any  conclu- 
sion from  the  many  treaties  and  alliances 
lately  made,  I must  conclude  that  at  pre- 
sent we  are  in  good  terms  with  all  the 
powers  in  Europe  at  least ; therefore  I 
must  conclude,  we  cannot  be  in  any  danger 
from  any  of  them ; and  I hope  no  danger 
we  may’have  to  fear  from  any  other  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  can  be  of  weight  enough 
to  prevail  with  this  House  to  agree  to  such 
an  extraordinary  measure. 

I shall  grant,  my  Lords,  that  we  might 
Perhaps  have  offended  the  Imperial  Court, 
by  the  treaty  made  at  Hanover  with  the 
French ; but  surely  we  have  made  up  that 
breach  by  our  late  Treaty  of  Vienna,  by 
which  we  generously,  and  without  the  least 
valuable  consideration,  became  guarantees 
°f  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  As  to  l'rance, 


we  have  of  late  years  heaped  so  many 
favours  upon  that  nation,  that  I cannot 
think  they  have  any  reason,  or  indeed  any 
inclination  to  do  us- an  injury:  did  not  we 
by  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  which  was  made 
for  pulling  down  the  overgrown  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  following 
Treaty  of  Seville,  break  that  close  union 
which  had  been  contracted  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  so  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  court  of  France? 
And  did  we  not  thereby  oblige  Spain  to 
throw  herself  entirely  into  the  arms  of 
France,  by  which  we  again  united  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ? 
And  we  imagine  that  France  will  disturb 
us,  whilst  she  is  making  the  best  of  that 
union  which  we  were  so  good  as  to  re- 
store ? And  as  to  Spain,  my  Lords,  we 
did  perhaps  disobh'ge  them  likewise  by  our 
Treaty  of  Hanover,  and  some  other  mea- 
sures which  were  the  effects  of  that  Treaty ; 
but  have  we  not  since  procured  them  the 
rich  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Pla- 
centia for  their  son  Don  Carlos  ? Did  not 
vve,  at  a great  expence  to  this  nation,  send 
a powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  to 
conduct  that  prince  with  the  greater  pomp 
and  ceremony  to  the  dominions  we  had 
procured  for  him  in  Italy  ? It  is  true,  he 
aid  not  make  use  of  that  fleet,  but  was 
that  any  fault  of  ours,  or  can  it  be  said  we 
had  any  selfish  view  in  what  we  did,  since 
the  whole  was  transacted  without  any  sti- 
pulation in  our  own  favour  ? By  this  we 
opened  a way  for  the  Spaniards  into  Italy: 
nay,  I do  not  know  but  that  by  our  ma- 
nagement we  have  likewise  thrown  the 
king  of  Sardinia  into  the  arms  of  France, 
and  have  thereby  .opened  a way  for  the 
French  likewise  into  Italy'.  Besides  all 
these  favours  heaped  upon  our  neighbours, 
have  not  we,  by  the  most  full  and  explicit 
treaties  and  stipulations,  secured  all  our 
rights  and  possessions  both  at  home  and 
abroad ; and  in  such  circumstances,  after 
so  many'  glorious  treaties,  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  in- 
vaded or  insulted  by  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours. 

This,  my  Lords,  I take  to  be  the  case  as 
to  our  past  management ; but  it  is  said  the 
present  war  may  take  such  a turn  as  may 
lay  his  Majesty  under  a necessity  of  send- 
ing immediate  assistance  to  the  unfortu- 
nate side,  in  order  to  prevent  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  from  being  quite  over- 
turned. This  is  a supposition  which  really 
to  me  seems  as  extraordinary  as  die  Mes- 
sage now  under  our  consideration.  I will 
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readily  allow  that  the  fate  of  war  is  preca- 
rious, but  I cannot  easily  admit  that  a 
whole  campaign,  even  the  most  unfortu- 
nate that  can  be  supposed,  can  make  the 
emperor  absolute  master  ofFrance,  Spain, 
ana  Sardinia,  or  can  make  France  abso- 
lute master  of  the  whole  German  Empire  : 
for  we  know  that  France  has  stooa  out 
many  unfortunate  campaigns  against  fthe 
united  powers  of  Germany,  England,  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  and  Sardinia  ; and  though 
Spain  and  Sardinia  now  make  use  of 
France  to  enlarge  their  dominions  in  Italy, 
yet  if  France  shewed  the  least  inclination 
to  make  a conquest  of  Germany,  they  would 
turn  their  arms  against  her,  because  they 
must  preserve  Germany,'  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  own  dominions  in  Italy,  or  in- 
deed in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  Europe  are  now  very  far 
from  being  the  same  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  late  war ; the  king  of 
France  was  then  absolute  master  of  Spain, 
and  could  make  that  nation  do  whatever 
he  had  a mind  ; but  now  France  must  act 
very  cautiously,  in  order  not  to  give  that 
nation  any  jealousy  of  her  aiming  at  too 

great  an  increase  of  power,  otherwise  the 
paniards  may  soon  become  as  deadly 
foes  to  the  French  as  ever  they  were  here- 
tofore. I must  therefore  think,  my  lords, 
that  the  liberties  of  Europe  are  not  in  such 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  the  event 
of  the  present  war ; but  if  they  were,  they 
cannot  be  swallowed  up  so  soon,  even  by 
the  most  sudden  and  most  fatal  accident, 
but  what  his  Majesty  may  have  time 
enough  to  apply  in  a regular  manner  to 
his  parliament  for  advice  and  assistance, 
before  he  can  be  under  a necessity  of  de- 
claring himself  of  either  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

But,  my  Lords,  we  are  told  that  this 
parliament  must  be  dissolved  ; and  before 
a new  one  can  meet,  his  Majesty  may  be 
obliged  to  declare  himself,  or  at  least  that 
some  of  the  powers  engaged  in  war  may 
become  jealous  that  he  is  to  declare  against 
them,  and  consequently  may  attempt 
to  invade  this  nation  before  his  Majesty 
can  have  the  assistance  of  a new  parliament 
to  enable  him  to  provide  against  such  in- 
vasion. 

This  is  an  argument  I am  sorry  to  hear 
made  use  of,  in  tills  House ; and  I am  per- 
suaded the  noble  lords  who  make  use  of  it, 
do  not  mean  such  a conclusion  as  seems  na- 
turally to  flow  from  it;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it 
plainly  seems  to  carry  this  insinuation, 
that  die  granting  of  such  a power  at  the 
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end  of  every  parliament,  will  be  always 
necessary  hereafter.  If  that  were  realty  • 
the  case,  I should  be  very  apt  to  conclude, 
that  the  power  would  then  be  made  use 
of,  not  to  defend  the  nation  against  foreign 
invasions,  but  to  defend  the  ministers 
against  the  danger  they  might  have  reason 
to  apprehend  from  an  anti-ministerial  par- 
liament, in  case  the  new  one  should  appear 
to  be  of  such  a complexion ; and  I am  very 
sure,  that  a minister  with  such  a power  in 
his  hands,  and  such  a parliament  against 
him,  would  never  allow  that  parliament  to 
meet. 

We  are  now  told,  as  I have  already  taken 
notice,  that  our  neighbours  are  deeply  en- 
gaged in  war  one  against  another,  that 
they  have  great  armies  in  die  field,  and  i 
powerful  fleets  ready  to  put  to  sea ; that  j 
they  may  conceive  a jealousy  that  we  are  I 
to  join  againstdiem,  and  may  consequendy  1 
invade  us  before  the  king  can  have  the  j 
assistance  of  a new  parliament  to  enable  I 
him  to  provide  against  that  invasion ; there-  J 
fore  before  we  draw  our  last  breath,  we 
must,  it  is  said,  for  our  own  safety,  put  an 
absolute  power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  J 
to  continue  till  the  ministers  shall  think  fit 
to  convene  the  new  parliament.  At  the 
end  of  the  next  parliament  there  may,  my  I 
lords,  be  the  same  reason  for  granting  the  I 
same  power,  and  the  reason  will  be  much 
stronger  if  we  are  then  actually  engaged 
in  the  war  : but  suppose  there  is  then  a I 
profound  tranquillity  in  Europe,  our  neigh- 
bours very  probably  will  have  very  near  as 
great  armies  and  as  powerful  fleets  as  diev 
have  now  : and  may  we  not  then  be  tola, 
your  neighbours  are  now  no  way  engaged  | 
elsewhere,  their  armies  are  quartered  very 
near  the  sea  coast,  their  fleets  may  be  made  • 
ready  to  put  to  sea  in  a month’s  time,  they 
may  conceive  a jealousy  that  you  are  to 
invade  diem,  and  therefore  diey  will  en-  I 
deavour  to  invade  you;  for  this  reason  it 
is  necessary  for  you  to  put  an  absolute 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  1 Will 
not  this  argument  be  then  stronger  than 
the  argument  now  made  use  of?  It  will,  i 
my  lords,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  stronger;  , 
we  are  certainly  in  greater  danger  of  being 
suddenly  invaded  by  our  neighbours,  when 
they  have  Uieir  troops  unemployed  and  • 
quartered  upon  their  sea  coasts,  than  when 
all  their  troops  are  marched  many  hundred  ] 
miles  from  their  sea  coast,  and  employed  j 
against  another  enemy  ; and  surely  diey 
may  more  suddenly  fit  out  a fleet  proper 
for  that  purpose,  when  none  of  their  ships 
of  war  are  employed  elsewhere, ^than  whea 
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they  are  obliged  to  keep  many  of  them  in 
»eas  very  far  distant  from  this  island. 

The  dictatorial  power  was,  my  Lords,  a 
part  of  the  Roman  constitution,  even  from 
the  very  beginning  of  their  republic ; but. 
while  they  preserved  their  virtue,  while 
they  preserved  their  liberty,  this  power 
was  never  granted  but  upon  the  most  im- 
portant, the  most  urgent  occasions,  and 
was  never  granted  for  a longer  term  than 
six  months ; when  the  virtue  and  the  public 
spirit  of  that  once  brave  people  began  to 
decay,  this  power  was  often  granted  upon 
trifling  occasions;  it  then  began  to  be 
grunted  for  a long  term,  and  soon  after  was 
granted  for  life : with  this  last  grant  they 
granted  away  all  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try for  ever : The  dictator  might  die,  but 
the  power  was  handed  down  immediately 
to  another ; the  tyranny  became  perpe- 
tual. The  power  now  asked  far  is  in  some 
measure  a dictatorial  power;  it  lias  but  of 
late  years  crept  into  our  constitution : it 
was  never  yet  granted  but  upon  the  most 
urgent  occasions : but  if  we  once  begin  to 
grant  it  for  a time  indefinite,  and  upon 
such  suppositions  and  may-be’s  1 can  ea- 
sily foresee  what  will  be : It  will  at  last,  nay, 
it  will  soon  be  either  granted  or  taken  for 
life,  and  then  adieu  for  ever  to  the  liberties 
of  Great-Britain. 

I will  allow,  that  by  our  constitution  our 
kings  have  always  had,  during  the  interval 
of  parliament,  a sort  of  dictatorial  power,  a 
power  to  take  care  that  the  common-wealth 
may  be  no  way  injured ; and  therefore  in 
case  of  any  sudden  and  unexpected 
danger,  the  King  may  raise  forces,  or  may 
fit  out  a fleet,  for  preventing  that  danger  ; 
and  where  the  danger  is  apparent,  it  is 
certain  the  King  never  did,  nor  ever  will 
want  money  as  iong  as  there  is  any  in  the 
nation  ; for  upon  such  an  occasion  no  man 
will  refuse  to  lend  his  money  to  the  go- 
vernment ; and  the  parliament  will  certain- 
ly approve  of  what  has  been  done,  and  pro- 
vide for  tlie  re-payment  of  what  has  been 
borrowed,  provided  it  lie  made  appear  to 
them  that  there  was  a necessity  of  putting 
the  nation  to  that  expence ; but  the  asking 
for  such  a power  before  hand,  looks  as  if 
something  were  intended  which  could  not 
well  be  approved  of : It  looks  as  if  the  na- 
tion were  to  be  put  to  an  additional  ex- 
pence without  any  apparent  reason  for  so 
doing ; and  as  if  this  anticipated  credit 
were  asked  for  from  parliament,  in  order 
to  encourage  people  to  lend  their  money 
to  tlie  public,  though  they  see  no  necessity 
for  any  such  public  expence.  No  man 


will  refuse  to  let  an  infant  of  a good  estate 
have  wliatever  may  be  necessary  for  his 
subsistence ; for  this  he  has  no  great  oc- 
casion for  any  letter  of  credit  from  his 
guardians ; but  if  Ills  guardians  should  be 
such  fools,  or  rather  such  unfaithful  guar- 
dians, as  to  give  him  an  unlimited  letter  of 
credit  for  borrowing  whatever  he  himself 
might  think  necessary  for  his  subsistence* 
it  would  certainly  tend  to  throw  him  into 
extravagance,  and  might  make  him  a prey 
for  usurers  and  extortioners. 

I am  very  well  convinced,  my  lords,  that 
the  safety  of  the  people  will  not  be  any  way 
better  secured  by  the  resolution  now  pro- 
posed ; but  I am  very  far  from  thinking 
that  the  power  of  the  crown  will  be  no  way 
enlarged ; if  it  were  really  thought  so,  I 
am  sure  no  minister  would  ever  give  him- 
self the  trouble  of  persuading  the  King  to 
send  such  a message  to  parliament ; but 
suppose  I were  convinced  that  no  addi- 
tional power  is  by  this  proposition  to  be 
granted  to  the  King  ; thut  very  considera- 
tion would  with  me  be  a most  prevailing 
argument  for  being  against  it ; for  it  must 
be  allowed  that  what  is  now  proposed  is 
something  very  extraordinary,  and  contrary 
to  all  those  forms  and  methods  of  proceed- 
ing in  parliament,  which  long  experience 
has  taught  us  to  be  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  liberties ; why  then  should 
we  make  so  great  an  incroaehment  upon 
our  constitution,,  if  neither  the  safety  of  the 
people,  nor  the  security  of  the  crown  be 
thereby  any  way  improved  t this  reason,  I 
say,  my  lords,  if  there  were  none  other, 
would  prevail  with  me  to  be  against  agree- 
ing to  the  proposition  now  before  us ; but 
as  I think  it  of  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
as  I think  that  a power  is  thereby  to  be 
granted  to  the  crown,  whicli  ought  never 
to  be  granted  but  in  cases  of  tlie  utmost, 
the  most  imminent  danger,  therefore  I 
shall  most  heartily  give  my  negative  to  it. 

Lord  Hardviicke  spoke  next : 

My  Lords;  I think  it  is  now  admitted  by 
both  sides,  that  during  the  interval  of  par- 
liament his  Majesty  has  by  law,  and  with- 
out any  previous  authority  from  parlia- 
ment, a power  to  provide  foi  the  satety  of 
the  kingdom,  and  consequently  lie  must 
have  a power  of  doing  whatever  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary  for  that  end ; there- 
fore I hope  it  will  be  no  longer  insisted  on, 
that  there  is  any  thing  very  extraordinary 
either  in  the  Message  now  under  our  consi- 
deration, or  in  the  proposition  that  has  been 
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made  to  us  in  consequence  of' it.  His  Ma- 
jesty only  asks  for  a previous  authority  for 
doing  vrhat  he  certainly  might  do  without 
any  such  authority ; and  we  by  the  address 
proposed  to  us,  only  promise  to  support  his 
Majesty  in  what  shall  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and  for 
the  support  of  his  crown  and  dignity.  If 
the  nation  should  be  unnecessarily  put  to 
expcnce,  if  any  extraordinary  measures 
should  be  pursued,  without  a necessity  for 
so  doing,  the  ministers  will  be  answerable 
for  it,  and  may  be  punished  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  no  such  address  had  ever  been 
proposed ; and  as  there  is  no  extraordinary 
power  asked  for,  or  proposed  to  be  granted, 
the  method  of  doing  it  cannot  be  of  any 
weight  in  the  debate,  nor  can  it  be  attend- 
ed with  any  ill  consequence. 

As  to  the  giving  his  Majesty  a power  by 
an  address  or  a vote,  to  raise  land  forces, 
there  is  certainly  nothing  illegal  in  it ; for 
though  the  King  cannot  by  law  raise  or 
keep  up  a standing  array  in  this  nation  in 
time  of  peace  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment : yet,  my  lords,  I know  of  no  law 
that  directs  how  that  consent  is  to  be  ob- 
tained ; it  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  had  by 
a vote  or  an  address  from  each  House  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  by  an  act  regularly 
passed  in  parliament.  And  as  to  the  mu- 
tiny-bill which  we  have  already  passed,  it 
is  the  same  with  former  bills  of  the  like 
nature,  though  there  be  a particular  num- 
ber of  land-forces  mentioned  in  the  pream- 
ble ; yet  the  enacting  part  is  general,  and 
comprehends  all  the  regular  forces  that 
then  were  on  foot,  or  that  shall  be  raised 
in  this  kingdom  during  the  continuance  of 
that  act. 

Therefore,  my  Lords,  ns  there  is  nothing 
illegal  or  extraordinary  in  the  message,  or 
in  the  proposition  now  under  our  considera- 
tion ; as  from  the  present  known  circum- 
stances of  Europe  some  accidents  may  hap- 
pen that  may  put  this  nation  under  a ne- 
cessity of  making  a farther  provision  for 
self-defence ; and  as  those  accidents  may 
fall  out  so  suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly, 
that  there  may  not  be  a possibility  for  his 
Majesty  to  have  time  to  take  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  a new  Parliament,  I can- 
not but  be  for  agreeing  to  the  proposition 
now  made  to  us. 

Lord  Bathurst  spoke  as  follows : 

My  Lords ; I have  a very  great  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  who  spoke 
last,  especially  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
laws  and  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom  ; 


and  therefore  I am  the  more  surprised  to 
hear  him  declare,  that  he  knows  of  no  law 
which  determines  and  directs  the  method 
by  which  his  Majesty  is  to  have  the  con- 
sent of  his  Parliament.  I will  not  pretend 
to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  or 
the  statutes  of  this  realm  as  that  learned 
lord ; but  1 am  sure  there  is  a law  which 
determines  the  method  by  which  his  Ma- 
jesty is  to  have  the  consent  of  his  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  with  respect  to  the  raising 
and  keeping  up  a standing-army  in  time  of 
peace,  as  with  respect  to  every  other  case 
where  the  consent  of  Parliament  is  neces- 
sary by  our  constitution:  I mean,  my 
Lords,  the  Lex  et  Consucludo  Parlia- 
menti,  which  I look  upon  to  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  laws  of  England  as  any  other 
part  of  the  common  law,  nay,  as  any  sta- 
tute expressly  enacted  by  King,  Lords 
and  Commons.  It  is  true,  my  Lords,  there 
is  not,  I believe,  any  express  statute  for 
directing  the  method  of  obtaining  the  con- 
sent in  question  ; but  there  is  never  an  ex- 
press statute  made  in  any  case,  but  where 
the  common  law  is  either  doubtful  or  de- 
ficient ; and  as  this  part  of  the  common 
law,  as  this  custom  of  Parliament  was  never 
before  called  in  question,  it  was  never 
thought  necessary  to  make  any  express 
statute  for  regulating  the  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  Parliament ; but  in  this 
age  we  seem  inclined  to  call  in  question 
every  custom  and  every  maxim  established 
by  our  ancestors,  especially  when  it  inter- 
feres with  any  favourite  point  our  ministers 
have  in  view. 

I hope,  my  Lords,  it  will  be  allowed, 
that  no  tax  can  be  imposed  or  levied  upon 
the  people  but  by  consent  of  Parliament : 
This,  I hope,  will  be  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  the  meaning  of  this  maxim  I 
always  took  to  be,  that  no  tax  could  be 
raised  but  by  act  of  Parliament;  but  as 
there  is  no  express  statute  for  regulating 
the  method  of  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Parliament  in  this  particular,  I do  not 
know  but  it  may  now  be  said,  that  taxes 
may  be  imposed,  or  the  King  may  be 
enabled  to  impose  a tax  by  a vote,  or  by 
an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ; I am  sure  it  may  be  said,  that  this 
method  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment is  as  sufficient  for  theraising  of  money 
as  it  is  for  the  raising  of  an  army : indeed 
if  we  agree  to  the  proposition  now  before 
us,  it  will  seem  to  insinuate  as  much  ; for 
though  we  do  not  thereby  expressly  im- 
power  his  Majesty  to  impose  a tax,  yet  we 
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are  to  impower  him  to  borrow  money,,  for 
the  re-payment  of  which  some  tax  or  ano- 
ther must  be  imposed  next  session  of  Par- 
liament ; and  I do  not  know  but  the  grada- 
tion will  be  found  more  easy  than  some 
people  at  present  seem  to  apprehend ; for 
us  to  proceed  from  impowering  the  crown, 
by  way  of  a rote  or  an  address  to  raise 
money  by  a loan,  to  that  of  impowering 
the  crown  by  way  of  a vote  or  address,  to 
raise  money  by  any  tax  the  crown  shall 
think  fit  to  impose. 

As  to  the  Mutiny-Bill,  my  Lords,  I real- 
ly did  not  take  particular  notice  of  the  Bill 
last  passed  in  this  House : that  Bill  is  now 
become  so  much  a Bill  of  course,  that  I 
never  once  doubted  its  being  in  the  same 
words  with  other  Bills  of  that  nature  for- 
merly passed  in  Parliament,  and  therefore 
I did  not  read  it  with  that  attention  which 
I ought  to  have  done ; but  I am  sure  that 
in  some  former  Bills  ofthesame  nature,  the 
number  of  forces  to  be  kept  up  was  men- 
tioned to  be  so  many,  mid  no  more  : whe- 
ther the  words  * no  more’  be  in  the  last  Bill 
I cannot  determine  ; but  grant  they  are 
not,  I am  persuaded  some  lord  or  this 
House,  or  some  member  of  the  other  would 
have  taken  notice  of  their  having  been  left 
out,  if  it  had  not  been  thought  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  understood : and  I 
think  every  man  has  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  no  greater  number  of  the  sub- 
jects of  England  can  be  subjected  to  the 
martial-law  than  the  number  mentioned  in 
that  Bill,  whether  the  words  * no  more’  be 
added  or  not.  It  is  certain  that  no  part  of 
the  common  law,  much  less  Magna  Charta,  i 
or  any  other  express  statute,  can  be  re- 
pealed but  by  act  of  Parliament : I hope 
it  will  not  be  said  that  any  one  of  the  stand- 
ing laws  of  England  can  be  repealed  by  a 
vote  or  an  address  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  though  I do  not  know  indeed 
but  even  this  doctrine  may  hereafter  be 
insisted  on  as  a natural  consequence  of  the 
doctrine  this  day  advanced  in  this  House. 

However,  my  Lords,  I hope  we  shall  not 
this  day  advance  so  far  in  our  new  im- 
provements : and  therefore  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  no  private  man  can  be  stript  of 
[hose  liberties  and  privileges  which  he  en- 
joys  by  Magna  Charta,  and  many  other 
statutes,  without  a new  law  made  for  that 
purpose ; and  I hope  it  will  be  granted, 
that  whatever  general  words  are  in  any 
statute,  which  are  or  may  seem  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  are  al- 
ways to  be  taken  in  the  most  confined 
they  cannot  be  so  much  as  ex- 


lained,  much  less  extended,  by  a vote,  or 
y an  address  of  either  or  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  It  will  likewise,  I hope,  be 
granted,  that  all  those  who  are  by  the 
Mutiny-Bill  subjected  to  the  martial-law, 
are  thereby  stript  of  a great  many  of  those 
liberties  and  privileges  which  they  are  in- 
titled  to  as  subjects  of  England ; and  there- 
fore if  there  are  any  general  words  in  that 
Bill,  for  subjecting  all  those  to  the  martial- 
law  who  shall  thereafter  inlist  in  his  Ma- 
jesty’s service ; these  general  words  must 
refer  to  the  particular  number  of  men  men- 
tioned in  the  Bill,  and  when  that  number 
is  complete,  no  man  that  lists  thereafter 
can  be  subjected  to  the  martial-law  either 
by  a vote  or  an  address ; there  must  be  a 
new  Bill  for  that  purpose,  otherwise  there 
is  not  a man  in  the  kingdom  but  may  be 
stript  of  most  of  the  valuable  privileges  he 
enjoys  as  a subject  of  England,  by  a single 
vote  in  Parliament ; for  if  we  can  by  a vote 
or  an  address,  impower  his  Majesty  to  raise 
as  many  land  forces  as  he  pleases,  and  sub- 
ject all  tlie  forces  so  raised  to  the  military- 
law,  we  certainly  can,  by  the  same  method 
impower  the  crown  to  impress  men  into 
the  service ; and  if  such  a vote  should  be 
passed,  what  man  in  the  nation  could  say 
lie  liadan  hour’s  certaintyof  enjoyingthose 
liberties  and  privileges  he  is  intitled  to  as 
a subject  of  England. 

My  Lords ; Till  this  day  it  has  always 
been  held  for  an  undoubted  truth,  that  the 
consent  of  parliament  cannot  be  obtained 
any  other  way  than  by  a Bill  brought  into 
either  House  of  Parliament,  and  regularly 
passed  through  both : By  the  custom  of 
parliament  this  Bill  must  be  twice  read, 
then  committed,  and  then  read  a third 
time  in  each  House  of  Parliament,  before 
it  can  be  presented  to  the  king  for  his  con- 
sent; and  then  at  last  it  must  have  the 
royal  assent  before  it  can  be  looked  on  as 
a law  of  this  kingdom,  or  as  a regulation 
to  which  the  parliament  lies  given  its  con- 
sent. These  forms  and  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding in  parliament  were  wisely  esta- 
blished by  our  ancestors,  to  give  time  to 
every  gentleman  of  either  House  to  be 
fully’  apprised  of  what  he  was  about,  to 
consider  maturely  all  the  consequences  of 
what  was  proposed,  and  even  to  consult 
and  advise  withhis friends,  beforehe  should 
be  obliged  to  determine  himself  as,  to 
either  side  of  the  question;  and  if  ever 
this  method  should  be  altered,  if  ever  the 
doctrine  should  take  place,  that  we  may 
do  as  much  by  a vote  as  we  can  do  by  a 
Bill,  our  constitution  will  be  upon  the 
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most  precarious  footing:  Both  Houses  of 
Parliament  may  be  surprized  into  a thing 
which  it  will  never  be  in  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  retrieve ; nay,  I do  not  know  but 
some  day  or  another  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament may  be  brought  in  by  surprise  to 
surrender  up  to  the  crown  all  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  privileges  of  their  country 
by  one  single  vote. 

There  is  a very  great  difference,  my 
Lords,  between  anticipated  promises  and 
■future  provisions.  The  first  is  a running 
in  debt,  the  other  is  a paying  of  ready 
money  for  what  we  have ; and  the  nature 
of  mankind  is  such,  that  most  men  are  apt 
to  be  more  extravagant  when  they  live 
upon  credit  than  when  they  pay  ready 
money  for  every  tiling  they  have.  This 
nation  has  already  suffered  severely  by  the 
former  practice,  and  therefore  I wish  we 
would  begin  to  thinkof  following  thelatter 
only  for  the  future : But  there  is  this  fur- 
ther difference  between  the  parliament’s 
providing  afterwards  for  what  the  nation 
lias  been  obliged  necessarily  to  expend, 
and  promising  before  hand  to  provide  for 
what  the  administration  may  thereafter 
think  themselves  necessarily  obliged  to 
expend,  that  in  the  first  case  the  honour 
of  parliament  is  no  way  engaged  to  the 
creditors  of  the  public;  and  if  the  nation 
should  be  idly  and  extravagantly  run  into 
debt,  I believe  the  parliament  would  not 
think  themselves  any  way  obliged  to  pay 
the  debts  which  had  been  so  contracted, 
especially,  because  in  such  a case  it  may 
be  supposed,  that  those,  who  had  upon 
such  an  account  become  the  creditors  of 
the  public,  would  generally  consist  of  the 
creatures  and  favourites,  perhaps  the  trus- 
tees of  the  ministers';  bufc,in  the  latter  case 
the  parliament  stands  engaged  for  all  the 
debts  that  shall  be  contracted,  whether 
the  expence  was  necessary  or  not:  The 
giving  of  anticipated  promises  is 'giving  a 
previous  credit  to  ministers,  it  is  putting 
a parliamentary  trust  in  them,  it  is  really 
vesting  in  the  ministers  a parliamentary 
authority,  by  which  many  mnocent  pri- 
vate men  may  be  encouraged  and  drawn 
in  to  lend  them  their  money,  and  there- 
fore the  honour  of  parliament  stands  en- 
gaged to  repay  that  money  to  the  public 
creditors,  without  any  regard  whether  it 
has  been  necessarily  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  or  not. 

I shall  readily  grant,  my  Lords,  that  if 
in  consequence’  of  such  anticipated  pro- 
mises the  ministers  should  run  the  nation 
into  an  unnecessary  expence,  the  next 


Earliament  might  punish  the  ministers  who 
ad  advised  such  measures;  but  suppose 
such  ministers  were  actually  hanged  up, 
as  they  certainly  would  deserve,  would  that 
make  good  the  damage  the  nation  had  sus- 
tained? Their  sufferings  might  perhaps 
make  some  holy  days  for  the  populace: 
But  can  we  suppose  that  their  estates 
would  be  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  pub- 
lic,,or  to  satisfy  the  debts  with  which  they 
had  loaded  the  public,  by  means  of  the 
credit  imprudently  given  to  them  by  par- 
liament ? Surely  there  is  more  wisdom  in 
not  putting  it  in  a man’s  power  to  betray 
his  trust,  than  there  is  in  foolishly  and  \ 
needlessly  reposing  a great  trust  in  a man, 
whereby  he  is  not  only  enabled,  but  per- 
haps tempted  to  cheat  one ; and  then  j 
hanging  him  for  doing  so.  This  is  really  ] 
the  present  case ; the  giving  such  an  un-  J 
limited  credit  to  ministers,  is  really  laying  I 
them  under  a very  great  temptation  to  de-  ■ 
fraud  tlie  public.  We  know,  my  Lords,  | 
how  natural  it  is  for  men  to  hope  for  im-  I 
punity ; nay,  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  I 
even  for  parliaments  to  bring  great  and  1 
high  criminals  to  condign  punishment;  | 
and  such  a power  and  credit  as  are  now  I 
proposed  to  be  given,  may  afford  a prece- 
dent, by  which  some  future  minister  may  | 
be  enabled  to  put  it  absolutely  out  of  the  I 
power,  both  of  the  parliament  and  the  V 
people,  ever  to  punish  him,  or  any  such  t 
as  him  thereafter. 

The  power  and  the  credit  now  proposed  I 
for  us  to  give  are,  my  lords,  at  all  times 
dangerous,  but  much  more  so  when  granted  ' 
at  the  veiy  end  of  a parliament,  and  just 
before  a new  election.  I do  not  believe 
that  any  bad  use  will  be  made  of  the  un- 
limited credit  now  proposed  to  be  given ; ' 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a bad  use  can  j 
be  made  of  any  powers  we  give  under  his  j 
Majesty’s  wise  administration  ; but  I do 
not  know  what  may  happen  hereafter : if  j 
we  should  ever  chance  to  have  an  arabi-  j 
tious  prince  upon  the  throne,  or  a weak 
prince  under  the  sole  management  of  a 
guilty  and  wicked  minister,  a precedent 
may  be  made  of  what  is  now  proposed,  the 
same  unlimited  powers  may  be  then  ob- 
tained  from  an  expiring  parliament,  under  1| 
the  pretence  of  defending  the  nation 
against  imaginary  and  unknown  dangers, 
but  really  in  order  doubly  to  arm  that 
prince  or  minister  against  our  constitution : j 
tlint  is  to  say,  to  furnish  him  with  money 
to  be  laid  out  in  procuring  a majority  of 
the  creatures  and  slaves  of  the  administra-  1 
tion  to  be  returned  for  the  ensuing  parli»-  j 
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ment ; but  in  case  he  should  fail  of  success 
in  that  attempt,  to  furnish  him  with  such  a 
standing  army  as  might  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  highest  resentment  of 
the  new  parliament,  or  to  support  him  with- 
out any  parliament  at  all.  If  the  first  pro- 
ject should  succeed;  if  he  should  by  bribery 

f;et  a parliament  to  his  mind,  such  a par- 
iament  we  may  believe  would  certainly 
conclude  with  a like  vote  of  credit,  in  or- 
der to  chuse  the  next;  and  thus  a tyran- 
nical administration,  and  a slavish  parlia- 
ment would  for  ever  be  entailed  upon  this 
nation.  But  suppose  he  should  fail  in  his 
project  of  bribery,  he  would  then  have 
recourse  to  his  army,  and  might  thereby 
support  himself  without  any  parliament  at 
all ; for  surely  no  man  can  suppose  that 
a prince  or  minister,  with  a numerous 
standing  arm)',  entirely  under  Ills  direction, 
and  commanded  by  such  officers  only  as 
he  shall  please  to  appoint,  will  ever  want 
moqey  to  support  that  army,  or  to  answer 
the  other  demands  of  his  government : as 
long  as  the  parliament  complies  with  all 
his  requests,  he  will  accept  of  what 
money  he  wants  in  a legal  way;  but  if 
the  parliament  should  once  begin  to 
refuse,  he  will  thence  resolve  to  raise 
that  money  in  an  illegal  way,  which 
he  finds  he  cannot  have  in  a legal.  This, 

I hope, my  lords,  is  not  the  design  at  pre- 
sent; but  as  what  is  now  proposed  may 
give  encouragement  to  the  forming  of  such 
designs,  and  may  be  made  a precedent  for 
rendering  that  design  successful ; therefore 
must  be  for  disagreeing  with  the  motion. 

Tlie  earl  Poulet  spoke  next  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  then  the  earl  of  Aylesford, 
and  after  him  the  duke  of  Montrose,  spoke 
both  against  the  motion : 

Lord  Talbot  (Lord  High  Chancellor,) 
spoke  as  follows : 

My  lords;  The  present  situation  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe  is  so  well  known  to 
every  lord  in  this  House,  that  it  is  very 
unnecessary  to  give  any  particular  account 
of  them : considering  the  dangerous  and 
heavy  war  now  actually  begun,  and  the 
many  powers  engaged  in  that  war,  it  is 
certain  that  some  accidents  may  occur 
which  may  threaten  this  nation  with  great 
and  imminent  dangers  : this  was,  we  may 
suppose,  the  occasion  of  the  present  mes- 
sage from  his  Majesty  to  this  House ; and 
it  must  be  granted,  that  this  was  a most 
weighty  reason  for  sending  such  a mes- 
sage ; but  as  by  that  message  his  Majesty 
desires  no  powers  but  what  were  before 
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vested  in  him,  therefore  we  are  to  look 
upon  it  only  as  an  application  from  his 
Majesty  for  the  advice  of  his  parliament, 
with  relation  to  what  may  be  thought  most 
proper  to  be  done  at  such  a critical  junc- 
ture ; and  the  address  proposed  by  the 
noble  duke  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
dutiful  and  the  most  proper  return  we  can 
make  to  such  a gracious  message. 

If,  without  sending  any  such  Message 
to  parliament,  the  ministers,  in  case  of  an 
absolute  necessity,  had  augmented  our 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  had  bor- 
rowed money  for  that  purpose,  can  it  be 
doubted  but  that  the  next  parliament 
would  have  approved  of  such  measures, 
and  would  have  provided  for  such  ex- 
pence ? but  if  they  should  augment  our 
forces  either  by  sea  or  land,  or  put  the 
nation  to  any  expence,  without  an  appa- 
rent necessity  for  so  doing,  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  address  proposed  that  can 
tend  to  justify  them  for  such  a piece  of 
mismanagement  ? Will  not  the  next  par- 
liament be  left  as  fully  at  liberty  to  punish 
them,  as  if  no  such  message  had  ever  been 
sent  to  parliament,  nor  any  such  address 
presented  by  parliament  to  the  king  ? 

I will  grant  my  Lords,  that  by  the  Ad- 
dress proposed  the  ministers  may  have  a 
little  more  credit  among  the  people  than 
otherwise  they  might  have  had.  I will 
allow  that  the  honour  of  parliament  will, 
by  the  address  proposed,  be  engaged  to 
provide  for  the  expence  that  may  be  in- 
curred, and  to  repay  the  money  that  may 
be  borrowed  on  that  account,  whether  it 
shall  appear  that  such  expence  was  neces- 
sary or  not;  but  this  is  the  very  reason 
that  I am  for  the  proposition  made  to  us : 
surely  in  such  a dangerous  situation  as  tho 
affairs  of  Europe  are  in  at  present,  the  na- 
tion is  not  to  be  left  defenceless,  for  fear 
a bad  use  should  be  made  of  the  power* 
granted  for  providing  for  its  defence. 
Shall  we  refuse  a reasonable  credit  or  rea- 
sonable powers  to  our  government,  and 
thereby  expose  the  nation  to  be  invaded  or 
over-run  by  a foreign  enemy,  and  our  go- 
vernment perhaps  entirely  subverted,  only 
for  fear  that  by  granting  such  a credit  the 
nation  may  perhaps  be  brought  into  a lit- 
tle unnecessary  expence,  or  for  fear  our  mi- 
nisters should  make  a bad  use  of  that  trust 
which  we  repose  in  them  ? My  lords,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  to  put  some  trust  in  those  who- 
are  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  public;  without  some  such  trust  i» 
would  be  impossible  for  any  government 
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to  subsist ; and  the  greater  danger  u coun- 
try is  in,  the  more  trust  must  the  people 
necessarily  repose  in  their  governors. 

But  there  is  another  consideration 
which  is  of  greater  weight  with  me ; liis 
Majesty  tells  us, . he  has  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  see  the  flame  of  war  extin- 
guished; and  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  his 
Majesty  will  succeed  in  his  endeavours 
that  way,  before  the  flame  come  to  such 
a height,  as  that  we  may  be  necessarily 
obliged  to  involve  ourselves  in  it,  there  is 
nothing  can  tend  more  towards  making  his 
Majesty’s  endeavours  successful,  than  to 
convince  all  the  powers  now  engaged  in 
war,  that  there  is  a perfect  harmony  sub- 
sisting between  his  Majesty  and  his  parlia- 
ment; that  we  repose  an  entire  confidence 
iij  his  Majesty’s  wisdom  and  conduct ; and 
that  we  will  be  ready  upon  all  occasions  to 
support  those  measures  which  his  Majesty 
may  find  himself  obliged  to  take : and  is 
there  any  thing  can  be  a greater  testimony 
of  all  this  to  foreigners  than  our  agreeing 
tp  the  address  now  proposed  ? This  will 
convince  every  one  of  them,  that  in  case 
ajiy  of  them  by  their  obstinacy  shall' 
provoke  his  Majesty  to  declare  against 
them,  he  will  fall  upon  them  with  the 
whole  power  of  this  nation;  and  when 
the  united  force  of  tin's  nation  is  thrown 
into  the  scale,  the  weight  of  it  is  well 
known  to  all  the  powers  in  Europe. 

As  to  the  method  of  granting  the  power 
or  the  credit  now  asked  for,  there  is  no- 
thing new  in  it;  it  is  what  has  often  been 
practised  before,  and  is  now  the  more  ne- 
cessary, because  it  is  proper  the  parlia- 
ment should  be  soon  dissolved,  and  we  do 
not  know  what  may  happen  before  it  may 
be  possible  fbr  the  new  one  to  assemble. 
It,  is  true,  the  present  parliament  does  not 
of  itself  expire  by  the  Septennial  Bill  till 
the  month  of  September  or  October  next, 
so  that  there  is  not  any  absolute  necessity 
for  calling  a new  parliament  before  that 
time  ; but  the  sooner  a new  parliament  is 
Called'I  beljeve  it  will  be  the  better;  for 
though  a tie w parliament  can  do  nothing 
but  what  the  present  may  do,  yet  there  is 
such  a thing  as  the  coniplection  of  a par- 
liament to  be  considered;  and  if  the  new 
parliament  shall  appear  to  be  as  much  de- 
voted to  his  Majesty  as  the  present,  it  will 
shew  that  there  is  a perfect  harmony  sub- 
sists, between  his  Majesty  and  iiis  people  in 
general ; and  the  new  parliament  being  to 
continue  for  seven  years,  it  must  add  a 
dtuch  greater  weight  to  his  Majesty’s 
councils,  and  to  his  negotiation^  abroad, 
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than  can  be  expected  from  a parliament 
which  is  to  expire  in  six  montlis. 

Therefore,  my  Lords,  as  there  is  nothing 
new  or  extraordinary  in  the  Address  pro- 
proposed,  as  I tliink  it  the  most  proper  re- 
turn can  be  made,  and  such  a return  as  wo 
ought  in  duty  to  make  to  his  Majesty’s 
most  gracious  Message ; and  as  I think  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation,  and  for  rendering  his  Majesty’s  en- 
deavours for  re-establishing  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  successful,  I.  shall  give  my  con- 
sent to  it. 

Lord  Carteret  said : 

My  Lords;  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  it  ha*, 
not  in  this  debate  been  denied,  but  that 
the  parliament  may  grant,  and  have  for- 
merly, though  but  very  seldom,  granted 
some  extraordinary  powers  to  tbe  crown 
when  it  has  been  made  appear  to  them  that 
the  nation  has  actually  been  in  any  great 
and  imminent  danger ; but  to  take  such  an 
extraordinary  step,  to  grant  such  extensivs 
and  unlimited  powers  to  the  crown,  when 
it  is  not  so  much  as  pretended  that  the  na- 
tion is  in  any  imminent  danger,  I will  aver 
to  be  not  only  a new  but  a most  dangerous 
precedent.  To  tell  us  that  the  nation  may 
be  in  danger,  and  therefore  we  must  grant 
such  a power  as  is  now'  demanded,  is  cer- 
tainly something  very  extraordinary : It  is 
a reason  for  granting  such  powers  that  will 
always  exist ; and  in  my  opinion  it  always 
will,  and  always  ought  to  be  more  prevalent 
when  our  neighbours  are  all  at  peace  with 
ope  another,  than  when  they  are  deeply  | 
engaged  in  a war ; for  if  ever  any  quarrel  I 
should  arise  betwixt  us  and  any  of  them,  if 
ever  any  of  them  should  conceive  hopes  of 
advantage  from  making  an  invasion  upon 
us,  it  is  certain  they -will  be  in  a better 
condition,  and  more  easily  induced  to  re- 
venge that  quarrel,  or  to  make  an  invasion, 
when  they  are  no  way  engaged  elsewhere, 
than  when  they  are  deeply  engaged  in  a 
war  with  some  other  nation,  and  have  use 
for  all  the  forces  they  can  raise  in  a quite 
different  part  of  the  world. 

I do  not  know,  my  Lords,  but  that  there 
may  be  occasion  for  putting  the  nation  into 
a better  state  of  defence  uian  it  is  in  at 
I present ; but  I am  convinced  that  occasion 
. is  not  now  so  pressing  but  that  it  may  be. 

I done  in  a regular  parliamentary  way.  To. 
pretend  that  tbe  putting  of  an  absolute. 

; power  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  will  give. 

I weight  to  his  Majesty’s  councils,  and  to 
i his  negociations  abroad,  is  to  suppose  that 
j foreigners  kpovr.  much;  lea§  of  our  consti- 
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tution,  or  of  the  temper  of  our  people  than 
they  Teally  do  : Perhaps  ways  and  means 
may  be  found  to  prerail  upon  e.  parliament 
to  do  so,  but  our  neighbours  know  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  our  constitution ; 
from  thence  they  will  most  justly  conclude, 
that  such  a measure  will  render  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  disaffected,  and  this  of 
course  will  diminish  the  weight  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s negociations  abroad,  and  will  make 
foreigners  much  more  ready  both  to  insult 
and  invade  us,  than  we  can  suppose  they 
Would  otherwise  be. 

I will  admit,  my  Lords,  that  his  Majesty 
has  a power  of  providing  tot  the  safety  of 
the  nation  during  the  interval  of  parlia- 
ment ; but  that  power  must  be  vefy  mode- 
rately used,  and  certainly,  in  case  of  any 
sudden  danger,  the  parliament  is  to  be 
1 called  together  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
I during  the  recess  of  parliament  it  should 
be  discovered  that  the  nation  were  i 
1 threatened  with  any  imminent  danger,  his 
Majesty  may  immediately  issue  out  the 

n:r  and  necessary  orders  for  augment- 
is  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  he 
may  borrow  what  money  may  be  imme- 
i diately  uecessaryforthatpurpose;  but  upon 
any  such  occasion  it  is  certain,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty ought  at  the  same  time  to  issue  a pro-  I 
clamation  ordering  the  parliament  to  as-  I 
semble  forthwith,  and  whoever  should  ad- 
vise him  otherwise  would  be  to  the  highest 
degree  criminal,  and  would  deserve  the 
severest  punishment.  As  upon  any  such 
occasion  the  parliament  might  meet  in  a 
very  few  weeks,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
any  extraordinary  sums  could  be  wanted 
in  so  short  a time : And  as  his  Majesty  en- 
i joys  the  heartsand  the  aflections  of  thepeo- 
. pie,  their  purses  will  always  be  open  to  him 
upon  any  emergency  when  the  danger  is 
apparent,  especially  when  they  see  the  par- 
liament summoned  to  meet,  from  which 
they  may  expect  immediate  reimburse- 
ment: Indeed  when  pretended  and  imagi- 
nary dangers  are  invented  by  ministers 
only  for  their  own  ends,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed tliat  they  can  borrow  much  money 
from  the  people  without  a previous  autho- 
rity from  the  parliament  for  so  doing; 
therefore  thefe  never  can  be  any  occasion 
for  such  a previous  authority  in  the  time  of 
real  danger;  as  the  granting  of  such  a 
previous,  authority  can  serve  only  for 
fabling  ministers  to  load  the  public  when 
there  is  no  real  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
the  granting  of  such  previous  authori- 
ties may  sbme  titrte  or  other  enable  a prince 
°r  minister  to  overturn  our  constitution,  no 


such  ought  ever,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
granted;  but  if  ever  any  such  is  to  be 
granted,  it  ought  to  be  granted  in  a regu- 
lar parliamentary  manner,  and  not  in  the 
manner  now  proposed,  especially  when 
even  those  that  ask  for  it  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary a manner,  cannot  so  much  as  say 
that  the  nation  is  in  any  imminent  danger. 

The  earl  of  Scarborough  spoke  next  for 
the  question,  and  then 

The  Earl  of  I lay*  spoke  as  follows : 

My  Lords  ; The  allair  now  'before  us  I 
tfcke  to  be  an  affair  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence ; it  is  an  affair  in  which  the  safety  of 


* “ Archibald,  earl  of  Hay,  and  afterwards 
dukfe  of  Argyle,  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
John,  was  second  Son  of  Archibald  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle.  He  was  born  at  Haul  house,  at  Peter- 
sham, in  1C82,  educated  at  Eton,  and  resided 
in  England  until  he  was  about  seventeen  years 
of  age,  when  lie  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  Being  a younger  brother,  with  a 
small  fortune,  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and  made  a 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  civil  law,  witb 
a design  to  practise  in  that  line.  But  his  fa- 
ther being  created  a duke,  lie  renounced  this 
intention,  and  embraced  the  profession  of  arms. 
He  was,  when  very  young,  appointed  colonel 
of  the  36th  regiment  of  foot,  and  governor  of 
Dumbarton  castle.  But  dialing  himself  more 
, qualified  for  a statesman  than  a soldier,  he 
I quitted  the  army,  and  with  his  usual  assiduity, 
employed  himself  in  the  acquisition  of  political 
knowledge.  In  1705,  he  was  appointed  lord 
register  of  Scotland,  mid  in  the  ensuing  year, 

| was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
settling  the  union : In  consideration  of  his  ser- 
| vices,  ne  was  created  earl  of  llay,  and  on  the 
conelusinn  of  the  treaty,  was  chosen  one  of  the 
] sixteen  peers  of  Scotland,  and  constantly  elected 
iu  every  future  parliament,  till  his  death,  ex- 
cepting’that  which  assembled  iu  1713.  Ilis 
exclusion  at  that  time,  was  owing  tn  the  zeal 
with  w hich  he  had  abetted  the  cause  of  the 
Whigs,  and  promoted  the  succession  of  the 
Protestant  line.  In  17 10,  be  wus  made  justice 
general  of  Scotland. 

“ Although  bo  had  long  renounced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  yet  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  1715,  he  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  a 
corps  of  royalists ; prevented,  by  bis  prudent 
conduct,  general  Gordon,  at  the  head  of  1,000 
men, from  penetrating  into  the  Western 'High- 
lands ; ana  raising  levies,  joined  the  duke  of 
Argyle  at  Stilling,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Duinblain.  His  military  conduct  was 
only  a temporary  exertion.  His  print  ipal 
merit  consisted  in  bis  parliamentary  abilities, 
which  were  very  considerable.  In  bis  study 
of  the  law,  lie  bad  acquired  acuteness  of  ap- 
prehension and  method  of  arrangement.  liis 
speeches  were  replete  with  solid  arguments 
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this  nation,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown  are,  I flunk,  deeply  concerned; 
and  therefore  I am  surprised  to  hear  it 
treated  by  some  lords  in  so  ludicrous  a 
manner : Such  a method  of  treating  any 
subject  ought  never,  I think,  to  be  made 
use  of  or  admitted  into  any  of  the  debates 
in  this  House,  but  is  still  more  improper 
when  made  use  of  in  a debate  of  so  very 
great  consequence  as  the  present. 

Though  this  nation,  my  Lords,  may 
not  perhaps,  at  this  very  instant,  be  ex- 
posed to  any  immediate  danger,  though 
we  are  not  as  yet  any  way  engaged  to 
take  a share  in  the  present  war,  yet  it  is 
highly,  probable  that  we  may  at  last  be 
obliged  to  engage  ourselves  in  order  to 
preserve  that  balance  of  power  upon 
which  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  conse- 
quently the  liberties  of  this  nation,  abso- 
lutely depend  ; nay  it  is  certain,  that  we 
must  at  last  engage  in  the  war,  in  case  his 
Majesty  cannot  by  his  authority,  and  by 
the  weight  which  his  councils  may  have 
in  foreign  courts,  oblige  the  contending 
parties  each  to  yield  up  some  of  their  pre- 
tensions, and  all  to  submit  to  thejust  pro- 
posals which  he  may  think  proper  to  make 
tor  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  in  order  to  increase 
his  Majesty’s  authority,  in  order  to  give 
his  councils  that  weight  which  they  ought 
always  to  have  in  foreign  courts,  we  ought 
to  agree  to  the  proposition  now  made  to  us ; 
for  if  the  powers  now  engaged  in  war  see 
that  his  Majesty  has  an  entire  confidence 
put  in  him  by  his  Parliament,  and  that 
this  nation  is,  in  all  events,  well  provided, 
not  only  for  its  defence,  but  for  falling 
with  great  vigour  upon  that  power,  or 
that  side  which  shall  by  their  obstinacy, 
provoke  his  Majesty’s  resentment,  it  will 
add  a prevailing  weight  to  those  negoci- 
ations,  which  his  Majesty  shall  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into,  and  thereby  the 
balance  of  power  may  be  preserved,  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  may  be  restored, 
without  this  nation’s  being  at  all  obliged 
to  take  any  share  in  the  war,  and  perhaps 
without  laying  his  Majesty  under  a ne- 

aml  keen  observations.;  his  language  was  plain 
and  fluent,  and  his  manner  grave  and  solemn, 
lie  continued  invariably  attached  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  during  bis  long  administration,  and 
counteracted,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the 
violence  of  hisbrotliery politics,  when  lie  joined 
opposition  In  1795  he  lmd  been  nominated 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  am!  in  1734,  he  was 
made  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  which  office  he 
held  till  liis ; death.”  Close's  Walpole. 


cessity  of  making  any  great  use  of  those 
powers,  which  are  now  proposed  to  be 
granted  to  him ; whereas  if  thepowers  now 
asked  for  should  be  refused,  it  will  make 
foreigners  believe  that  neither  the  parlia- 
ment nor  the  nation  can  put  any  great  con- 
fidence in  his  Majesty’s  conduct,  and  con- 
sequently they  will  have  little  or  no  regard 
to  any  proposition  his  Majesty  may  make 
to  them,  by  which  this  nation  will  at  last 
be  necessarily  drawn  into  the  war,  and  w ill 
thereby  be  exposed  to  great  dangers  and 
many  losses,  and  put  to  an  infinite  ex- 
pence. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  fixed,  my 
Lords,  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken 
by  this  nation  in  the  present  conjuncture, 
and  if  either  of  the  parties  now  engaged  in 
war  should  begin  to  suspect  that  we  were 
to  fall  in  with  the  other,  to  oppose  any  of 
I their  designs,  or  to  put  a check  to  the  suc- 
cess of  t heir  arms,  they  would  immediately,  i 
and  with  as  much  dispatch  and  secrecy  as 
possible,  attempt  to  make  an  invasion  upon 
us,  especially  if  they  saw  that  we  were  no 
way  provided  against  them : These  sus- 
picions and  jealousies  may  arise  without 
any  foundation,  they  may  begin  to  suspect 
that  his  Majesty  has  resolved  and  is  pre- 
paring to  join  against  them,  before  any 
I such  resolution  be  really  taken,  or  any  | 
1 preparations  made  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
1 true,  his  Majesty  may  not  perhaps  be  1 
j obliged  to  declare  himself  openly  on  either  I 
side  till  he  has  had  time  to  take  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  a new  parliament,  and  to  I 
make  proper  provisions  for  the  defence  of  ( 
the  nation  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  j 
how  or  when  some  of  our  neighbours  may 
begin  to  suspect  that  we  have  such  a de- 
sign, and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us 
j immediately  to  prepare,  at  least  to  put  our- 
j selves  in  a proper  posture  of  defence,  and 
to  furnish  his  Majesty  with  the  powers  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose. 

| I am  surprised  to  hear  it  said,  that  our 
neighbours  will  always,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  be  in  as  good  a condition  to  execute  i 
a design  suddenly  against  us,  as  they  are  at 
i present.  In  time  of  peace,  some  few  of 
I their  forces  may  perhaps  be  quartered  j 
upon  their  sea  coasts,  but  then  these  forces 
are  always,  for  the  convenience  of  quarters, 
i separated  and  dispersed  in  such  a manner, 

1 ss  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  assemble 
! any  great  number,  at  any  one  place,  upon 
j their  coast,  without  giving  us  just  ground 
] for  taking  the  alarm,  and  sufficient  time  to 
provide  against  them  : whereas,  at  pre- 
sent, they  may  march  a ^reat  detachment 
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from  their  army,  and  that  detachment 
jnay  be  arrived  at  a proper  place  for  em- 
barking, before  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
know  what  route  they  have  taken,  or  to 
suspect  that  they  are  designed  against  us. 
In  time  of  peace  their  meu  of  war  are  all 
laid  up  in  their  harbours,  their  seamen  are 
dispersed,  and  many  materials  are  wanting 
before  a large  fleet  can  be  fitted  out ; and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  that 
any  of  our  neighbours  can  then  be  in  such 
readiness  to  make  a sudden  invasion  upon 
ys,  as  they  are  at  present,  when  most  of 
their  ships  of  war  are  ready  fitted  out, 
well  manned,  and  provided  with  every 
thing  necessury  for  sading  upon  any  expe- 
dition. 

For  these  reasons,  my  Lords,  I must 
conclude,  that  we  are  now  in  greater  dan- 
ger of  being  invaded,  than. we  can  ever  be 
in  time  of  peace,  and  if  I should  refuse 
to  grant  the  powers  now  asked  for,  I 
should  really  think  myself  criminal ; if  a 
servant,  who  knew  that  his  master’s  house 
was  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  thieves, 
should  leave  the  door  open,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  easy  opportunity  of  entering, 
to  murder  the  family  and  plunder  the 
house,  1 should  think  such  a servant  more 
guilty  than  any  of  the  thieves  themselves ; 
and  if  I should  refuse  to  give  my  consent 
to  the  resolution  proposed,  and  an  inva- 
sion should  be  afterwards  suddenly  made ' 
upon  us,  and  this  nation  thereby  involved 
iu  war  and  confusion,  I should  look  upon 
myself  to  be  in  the  very  case  of  such  a 
servant,  and  therefore  guilty  of  one  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes  that  can  be  committed 
against  my  country. 

The  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham 
spoke  next : 

My  Lords  ; The  noble  lords  who  have 
spoke  in  support  of  the  resolution  proposed 
to  us,  have  all  spoke,  as  if  this  nation  were 
no  way  provided  for  its  defence,  which 
really  to  me,  my  lords,  seems  to  be  some- 
thing very  surprising.  I cannot  compre- 
hend whai  we  have  been  doing  in  all  the 
former  part  of  this  session  of  Parliament, 
>f  we  have  not  already  provided  sufficiently 
against  any  invasion  tnat  can  be  secretly 
end  suddenly  made  upon  us.  Have  we 
not  resolved  to  keep  up  a very  numerous 
•rmy  of  land  forces  in  this  island,  besides 
the  numerous  army  kept  up  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  which  may  be  brought 
O'er  upon  any  emergency  to  our  assist- 
ance ; and  from  all  these,  cannot  we  in 
a few  days  form  an  army  of  regular 


troops  ? I am  sure  much  greater  than  any 
army  of  foreigners  that  can  be  sent  by 
surprise  to  invade  us.  Surely  no  lord  in 
this  House  can  imagine,  that  so  numerous 
an  army  must  always  be  kept  up  in  this 
island,  even  in  the  time  of  the  most  pro- 
found tranquillity:  nay,  if  we  were  actually 
engaged  m war,  I hope  it  would  not  be 
thought  necessary  to  keep  always  such  a 
number  of  regular  forces  at  home,  in  order 
to  guard  our  own  dominions  against  inva- 
sions ; I hope  it  would  in  such  a case  be 
thought,  that  wfe  might  safely  send  a great 
part  of  them  abroad,  in  order  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  territories  of  our  enemies, 
otherwise  any  war  we  may  hereafter  en- 
gage in,  must  become  very  chargeable  and 
burthensome  to  the  nation.  But  besides 
the  land  army  we  have  already  provided, 
have  we  not  already  made  a very  great 
addition  to  the  number  of  our  seamen,  and 
have  not  we  thereby  already  enabled  his 
Majesty  to  fit  out  a fleet  much  superior  to 
any  squadron  that  can  be  sent  against  us  ? 
From  all  which  I must  conclude,  my  lords, 
that  we  have  already  sufficiently  provided 
for  the  safety  and  defence  of  die  nation, 
against  any  sudden  and  unexpected  at- 
tack dial  can  be  made  upon  us ; and  if 
his  Majesty  should  think  fit  to  join  either 
of  the  parties  now  engaged  in  the  war  ; if 
any  foreign  power  should  declare  war 
against  us,  or  if  any  of  our  neighbours 
should  openly  prepare  to  invade  us,  his 
Majesty  would  have  time  enough  to  call 
the  Parliament  together,  and  thereby  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  providing 
in  a regular  parliamentary  way  for  what- 
ever should  be  thought  proper  eidier  for 
offence  or  defence. 

I hope,  my  Lords,  I shall  always  be  as 
ready  as  any  Lord  in  diis  House,  to  put 
all  proper  confidence  in  his  Majesty : I am 
upon  the  present  occasion  extremely  will- 
ing to  strengthen  liis  Majesty’s  hands  as 
much  its  possible,  in  order  to  add  weight 
to  liis  negotiations,  and  to  enable  liim  to 
restore  by  his  influence  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  or  to  preserve  by  his  power  the 
liberties  of  Europe ; but  is  diere  no  way 
of  preserving  the  liberties  of  Europe,  with- 
out making  a sacrifice  of  the  liberties  of 
Great  Britain?  Are,  we,  under  such  a 
pretence,  to  give  up  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment i Are  we  to  put  an  absolute  and  un- 
limited power,  and  by  such  an  extraor- 
dinary method  too,  into  the  hands  of  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  ? No,  my  Lords,  no 
such  power  can  ever  be  necessary;  I hope 
this  House  will  never  agree  to  any  such 
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ministerial  demand ; for  the  present  I incurred.  But  I must  likewise  take  no- 
must  look  upon  as  such : I shall  always  tice,  my  lords,  that  it  is  the  same  with  res- 
look  upon  such  extensive  demands  as  pect  to  any  treaties  that  may  be  entered 
coining  from  the  ministers  only ; they  into : when  the  parliament  grants  before, 
may  be  necessary  for  the  protecting  of  hand  such  full  powers  as  are  at  present 
guilty  ministers,  but  they  can  never  be  demanded,  the  honourof  parliament  stands 
necessary  for  preserving  the  honour  or  the  engaged  to  see  such  treaties  punctually 
dignity  of  the  crown.  performed,  whether  they  be  consistent 

The  King  has,  no  doubt,  a power  to  with  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation 
make  what  treaties,  and  to  enter  into  what  or  not ; but  when  treaties  are  concluded 
negotiations  he  may  think  proper ; and  if  without  any  such  full  powers  from  parlia- 
the  nation  should  happen  to  be  threatened  ment,  the  honour  of  parliament  is  no  way 
with  any  immediate  attack,  he  may,  and  engaged  to  perforin  them,  unless  they  ap. 
I hope  always  will  take  the  proper  men-  prove  of  them ; the  most  that  the  parlia- 
sures  for  preventing  or  defeating  that  at~  ment  or  the  nation  are  in  honour  obliged 
tack : in  all  such  cases  it  is  not  to  be  to  do  in  that  case,  is,  to  make  a sacrifice 
doubted  but  the  Parliament  will  approve  of  those  ministers,  who  engaged  their 
of  what  has  been  done,  when  they  come  country  in  such  dishonourable  or  disad- 
to  examine  into  the  measures  so  taken,  vantageous  treaties;  but  in  the  first  case 
and  find  that  they  were  wisely  concerted,  I do  not  see  how  the  nation  could  get  off 
and  necessary  for  the  end  proposed ; but  from  the  obligation,  unless  it  were  by 
If  the  contrary  should  appear ; if  it  should  making  a sacrifice  of  all  those  members  of 
appear  that  dishonourable  and  inconsistent  either  House  of  Parliament,  who  consented 
treaties  have  been  concluded ; that  ridi-  to  the  granting  of  such  powers,  as  well  as 
culous  negotiations  have  been  set  on  foot  of  the  ministers  themselves, 
and  ridiculously  carried  on ; that  the  na-  I will  agree  that  the  question  now  before 

tion  has  been  sometimes  exposed  to  dan-  us  is  an  affair  of  the  utmost  consequence ; 
gers  and  insults  without  any  just  cause,  it  is  an  affair  in  which  the  safety  of  the 
and  often  put  to  great  expence  when  no  nation,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
danger  could  possibly  be  apprehended;  crown  are  deeply  concerned;  but  I amcon- 
has  not  the  Parliament,  in  such  a case,  a vinced  that  the  safety  ofthe  nation,  and  the 
power  ? Are  they  not  in  honour,  in  duty  preservation  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
to  their  country,  bound  to  enquire  into  the  crown,  consist  in  rejecting  the  proposi- 
such  misconduct,  and  to  punish  the  authors  tion  now  before  us:  in  this  the  safety  of 
of  such  knavish  or  such  foolish  councils  ? the  nation  certainly  consists,  because  our 
And  shall  we,  my  lords,  thus  before-hand  agreeing  to  the  proposition  would,  in  my 
approve  of  whatever  negociations  or  trea-  opinion,  be,  to  bring  the  nation  into  a real 
ties  the  ministers  may  be  pleased  to  ad-  domestic  danger,  under  the  pretence  of 
vise  his  Majesty  to  enter  into  or  conclude?  providing  against  a foreign  danger,  that  is 
Shall  we  thus  give  an  anticipated  promise  either  altogether  imaginary,  or  so  distant 
to  provide  for  whatever  expence  the  minis-  that  it  may  easily  be  provided  against 
ters  may  pretend  to  think  necessary  for  without  making  a sacrifice  of  our  consti- 
the  nation’s  defence?  No  ministers  ought  tution  ; and  as  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
to  desire  such  an  implicit  faith  to  be  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  consists  iu  our 
placed  in  their  future  management,  and  I king’s  being  the  king  of  a free  people, 
cannot  think  that  the  present,  by  their  therefore  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  en- 
late  conduct,  deserve  any  such  extraor-  croach  upon  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
dinary  confidence.  which  this  proposition  directly  does,  must 

With  respect  to  those  who  may  become  derogate  both  from  the  honour  and  dig-* 
creditors  ot  the  public,  the  difference  he-  nity  of  the  crown, 
twixt  an  anticipated  promise  and  a posterior  I shall  likewise  grant,  that  the  present 

approbation  has  been  already  fully  ex-  subject  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  most 
plained  •.  it  has  by  both  sides  been  admit-  serious  manner : I am  really  sorry  to  hear 
ted,  that  the  honour  of  parliament  in  the  such  argument  founded  upon  such  pre- 
first  case  stands  engaged  to  the  creditors  tended  dangers ; for  I may  venture  to  pro- 
of the  public,  whether  the  expence  incur-  phesy,  that  if  ever  the  parliament  of  Great 
red  may  be  thought  necessary  or  not;  but  Britain  should  come  into  the  practice  or 
in  die  last  case  the  honour  of  parliament  raisii%  phantoms  in  the  air,  as  an  excuse 
does  not  stands  engaged,  unless  it  appear  for  their  granting  extraordinary  powers 
■to  them  Jitertfes  of  this 
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nation  will  then  begin  to  stand  upon  a very 
precarious  footing : they  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  ministers  for  the  time 
being;  if  they  make  a right  use  of  the 
powers  granted  them,  our  constitution 
way  be,  during  their  time,  preserved; 
but  they  may,  whenever  they  please,  turn 
those  powers  towards  the  overthrow  of  our 
constitution ; and  as  the  future  safety  of  mi- 
nisters of  state  may  very  probably  soon 
come  to  depend  upon  the  overthrow  of 
our  constitution,  after  our  liberties  come 
to  depend  upon  such  guardians,  I am  afraid 
they  will  be  but  short-lived. 

The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last  told  us 
that  the  servant  who  left  his  master’s  door 
open  for  the  thieves  to  enter  and  steal, 
was  as  criminal  as  the  thieves  themselves ; 
i in  this  I agree  with  him  ; but  in  the  pre- 
sent case  who  is  the  criminal,  the  trea- 
cherous servant  ? We  are  told,  that  the 
nation  is  now  in  no  greater  danger  than  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  session; 
therefore  we  are  now  either  in  no  danger 
and  consequently  under  no  necessity  of 
granting  the  powers  asked  for,  or  we  were 
then  in  great  danger,  and  the  criminal,  the 
treacherous  servant  must  be  he  who  then 
knew  of  that  danger,  and  yet  has  con- 
cealed it  from  us,  has  conceajed  the  de- 
sign and  the  approach  of  the  thieves,  ’till 
it  is  become  impossible  for  us  to  shut  our 
doors  against  them, ’till  it  is  . become  im- 
possible for  us  to  guard  against  the  dan- 
ger from  without,  but  by  exposing  our- 
selves to  as  great  danger  from  within. 

Lord  Heroey  spoke  next  as  follows.: 

My  Lords ; As  so  much  has  been  said 
in  favour  of  this,  question  by  the  noble 
lords  who  have.spoke  before  me  in  the  de- 
bate, I shall  give  you  but  a very  little 
trouble  on  the  subject.  I shall  suppose, 
my  Lords,  that  the  danger  we  may  be  in, 
is  now  neither  greater  nor  more  imminent 
tlian  it  was  the  very  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion ; yet  I think,  a. very  good  and  sufficient 
I reason  may  be  assigned,  for  his  Majesty’s 
being  now  obliged  to  make  an  application 
Jo  his  Parliament  for  further  powers,  which 
he.  did  not  think  himself  under  any  neces- 
«ty  to  make  at  the,  beginning,  or  during 
fhe  continuance  of  the.  session. — Though 
“fis  nation  was  in  danger  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  yet,  my  Lords,  his  Majesty 
rnd  not  think  the  danger  so  imminent  as  to 
oblige  him  to  put  his  people  to  any  greater 
Spence  than  wliat  was  at  that  time  pro- 
posed, and  has  been  provided  for  by  Par- 
* ament.  While  the  Parliament  continued 


sitting,  his  Majesty  had  no  use  for  any  fur- 
ther power,  because  if  the  danger  should 
have  approached  nearer,  or  should  have 
begun  to  appear  more  formidable,  liis  Ma- 

{'esty  could  have  immediately  applied  to 
lis  Parliament  for  further  assistance ; but 
as  an  end  is  soon  to  be  put  to  this  session 
of  Parliament,  as  even  the  Parliament  it- 
self will  probably  soon  be  dissolved,  the 
danger  may  become  more  imminent,  it  may 
become  more  formidable  before  the  next 
Parliament  can  meet ; and  as  his  Majesty 
cannot,  in  that  case,  immediately  apply  to 
Parliament  for  farther  assistance,  there- 
fore, as  he  always  has  the  quiet  and  safety 
of  his  people  much  at  heart,  he  thinks  him- 
self obliged  to  ask  for  some  conditional 
powers,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled, 
during  the  interval  of  parliament,  to  do 
that  which  the  Parliament,  if  it  were  sit- 
ting, would  most  certainly  enable  him  to 
do  as  soon  as  he  thought  fit  to  apply  for 
the  same ; that  is,  to  make  such  further 
augmentation  of  his  forces,  either  by  sea 
or  land,  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for. 
the  honour  and  defence  of  his  kingdoms, 
and  to  concert  such  measures  as  the  exi- 
gency of  affairs  mav  require* — If  the  dan- 
ger, my  Lords,  haa  become,  or-  were  now- 
more  imminent  or  more  formidable  than  it 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
his  Majesty  would  certainly  have  applied 
for  an  immediate  augmentation  of  hi» 
forces  botli  by  sea  and  land,  and  for  a pro- 
vision’s being  made  by  Parliament  for  that 
purpose ; and  in  such  a case  whatever  had 
been  dbne  by  Parliament  must  have  been 
done  by  way  of  Bill ; but  as  there  is  no 
necessity  for  an  immediate  augmentation, 
his  Majesty,  willing. to  put  offas  long  as  he 
can  charging  his  people  with  afiy  new  ex- 
pence, only  desires  a power  to  make  that 
augmentation,  in  case  it  should  become 
necessary  at  a time  when  he  cannot  possi- 
bly have  the  immediate  assistance  of  hie 
Parliament  This,  my  Lords,  I must  think, 
extremely  reasonable,  nay  even  absolutely 
necessary,  considering  the  present  state  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  therefore  I can- 
not refuse  my  consent  to  the  proposition 
made  to  us. 

Then  the  question  being  put  upon  the 
duke  of  Newcastle’s,  motion,  it  passed  in 
the  affirmative. 

Contents 76  Not  Contents 39 

Proxies 25  Proxies 19 

101  53 

Pra{e&;  against.-  the  King?*  being  im- 
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powered  to  augment  his  Forces  by  Sea  and 
Land,  during  the  Recess  of  Parliament.'] 

“ Dissentient’ 

“ Because  we  are  of  opinion,  that  no 
free  people  should  on  any  occasion  what- 
ever, vest  in  any  person  an  unlimited 
power  for  an  indefinite  time ; and  when- 
ever they  do,  they  at  the  same  time  resign 

their  liberty. (Signed)  Abingdon, 

Cobham,  Bristol,  Murchmont,  Bur- 
lington, Litclifield,  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  Gower,  Clinton,  Northamp- 
ton, Strafford,  Aylesford,  Bathurst, 
Chesterfield,  Cartqret,  Berkshire, 
Oxford  and  Mortimer,  Montrose, 
Weymouth,  Shailsbury,  Graham, 
Boyle,  Stair,  Ker,  Coventry,  Mont- 
joy,  Foley,  Thanet,  Bedford,  Twee- 
dale,  Cardigan,  Craven,  Winchel- 
sea  and  Nottingham.” 

« Dissentient’ 

1.  “ Because  we  conceive  an  address  of 
this  kind,  impowering  the  crown  to  raise 
men  and  money,  without  specifying  the 
numbers  or  the  sum,  is  unwarranted  by 
any  precedent,  and  is  of  the  most  dange- 
rous consequence,  for  it  seems  to  us  totally 
to  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  our  con- 
stitution, the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  hav- 
ing provided  many  regular  steps  and  so- 
lemn forms,  for  granting  supplies  to  the 
crown ; whereas  .this  new  method  of  a sud- 
den address  upon  a message,  at  once 
frustrates  and  eludes  all  those  wise  and 
ancient  precautions. 

2.  “ Because  the  history  of  several 
countries,  formerly  free,  furnishes  us  with 
many  fatal  examples  of  the  abuse  of  such 
unlimited  powers,  whenever  the  estates  of 
those  countries  have  transferred  the  legis- 
lative authority,  of  raising  money,  from 
themselves,  by  an  ill-placed  confidence, 
into  the  hands  of  a few.  The  Cortes  of 
Spain,  by  trusting  the  power  of  raising 
money,  without  their  being  assembled, 
though  for  but  one  year,  and  the  estates  of 
France,  by  allowing  the  aids  for  the  de- 
fence of  that  kingdom,  to  be  raised  for 
three  or  four  years  together,  without  their 
being  summoned  to  meet,  have  never  been 
able  to  retrieve  their  antient  liberties  and 
constitution  ; but  by  their  weak  compliance 
with  such  a fatal  measure,  were  the  un- 
happy instruments  of  rendering  themselves 
useless,  and  of  enslaving  their  respective 
countries. 

3.  “ Because,  though  we  have  all  pos- 
sible confidence  in  his  Majesty’s  wisdom 
and  justice,  and  all  imaginable  zeal  for  the 
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honour  and  support  of  his  person  and  go- 
vernment,  we  cannot  approve  of  a Mes- 
sage, which,  we  are  persuaded,  was  both 
formed  and  advised  by  the  same  ministers, 
in  whom  those  extensive  and  discretionary 
powers  are  lodged  by  this  Address ; and 
we  see  no  reason,  from  any  experience  of 
their  ceconomy,  to  trust  them  with  the  ar- 
bitrary disposal  of  an  unlimited  sum  ; and 
as  little  reason,  from  the  success  of  their 
former  alliances,  to  give  any  approbation 
to  past  treaties,  which  have  never  been 
communicated  to  this  House,  or  a previous 
sanction  of  any  future  treaties  they  shall 
contract ; especially  since,  by  their  multi- 
plicity of  negociations,  they  have  involved 
the  nation  in  engagements  with  divers  fo- 
reign powers,  inconsistent,  as  we  conceive, 
with  one  another ; and,  in  so  great  a va- 
riety, as  we  can  by  no  means  be  sure 
that  the  best  will  be  singled  out  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

4.  “ Because  the  present  unfortunate 
situation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  cannot 
be  represented  as  unforeseen,  or  unexpect- 
ed ; since,  from  the  gradual  progress  of 
our  negotiations  for  some  years  last  past, 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  disorders  and 
confusions  in  Europe  has  constantly  been 
foretold.  We  therefore  conceive,  that 
had  there  not  been  some  secret  reason  for 
proceeding  in  this  manner,  which  reason 
we  will  rather  pass  over  in  silence  than  at-  1 
tempt  to  point  out,  the  necessary  de- 
mands of  men  and  money  would  have  been 
laid  before  the  parliament  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  according  to  the  ancient  and  I 
regular  usage,  and  which  would  as  certain- 
ly have  been  granted  by  a parliament, 
which  has  distinguished  itself  by  a remark- 
able zeal,  duty  and  liberality  to  the  throne.  , 

5.  “ We  cannot  think  it  prudent,  in 
order  to  extricate  ourselves  out  of  our 
present  difficulties,  to  lodge  those  unlimit- 
ed, and,  as  we  apprehend,  dangerous 
powers,  in  the  hands  of  those  very  persons 
under  whose  management  and  conduct  1 
these  difficulties  have  been  brought  upon 
us ; if,  as  we  conceive,  the  national  debt* 
are  hardly  lessened  by  more  than  twenty  I 
years  peace  ; if  our  successive  fleets  have 
proved  a terror  to  no  nation,  and  but  only 

a burthen  to  our  own  : if  our  great  armies 
have  disturbed  the  minds  of  none  but  his 
Majesty’s  own  subjects;  this  extensive 
power  of  raising  money,  fleets  and  armies, 
seems  to  us  improperly  intrusted  in  the 
hands  of  those  ministers,  who  have  made  no 
better  use  of  the  confidence  already  re- 
posed in  them. 
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6.  “ We  would,  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
concur  in  whatever  might  increase  to  his 
Majesty  the  affections  of  liis  people  at 
home,  or  the  respect  of  his  neighbours 
abroad  : but  this  zeal  without  knowledge, 
we  think,  can  tend  to  neither  of  those  de- 
sirable ends,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  rather 
bring  contempt,  as  we  apprehend,  upon 
the  too  easy  and  implicit  faith  of  parlia- 
ments, than  add  weight  and  dignity  to 
those  powers  we  lodge,  without  any  visible 

reason,  m the  hands  of  the  ministers. 

(Signed,)  Gower,  Litchfield,  Bathurst, 
Chesterfield,  Foley,  Bristol,  Gra- 
ham, Winchelsea  and  Nottingham, 
Tweedale,  Stair,  Clinton,  Shafts- 
bury,  Bedford,  Berkshire,  Nor- 
thampton, Thanet,  Craven,  Cob- 
ham,  Aylesford,  Montrose,  Oxford 
and  Mortimer,  Marchmont,  Straf- 
ford, Carteret,  Ker,  Coventry, 
Montjoy,  Cardigan,  Weymouth, 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  Boyle.” 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  a Message 
from  Hie  King  to  be  empowered  to  aug- 
ment his  Forces  by  Sea  and  Land  during 
the  Recess  of  Parliament.']  On  the  same 
.day,  sir  Robert  Walpole  presented  a simi- 
lar Message  from  the  King  to  the  House 
of  Commons  [See  p.  520.]  A Motion 
being  made  by  sir  Robert,  for  taking  the 
said  Message  into  consideration  the  next 
day, 

Mr.  Shippen  stood  up,  and'said : 

Sir  ; When  I reflect  upon  what  happen- 
ed in  this  House  the  very  first  day  of  this 
session,  1 am  a good  deal  surprised  at  a 
Message  of  this  nature  ; and  the  more, 
that  it  is  now  brought  in  upon  us  at  the 
very  end  of  a session,  and  that  session,  I 
suppose,  the  last  of  a long  parliament.  I 
remember  that  I,  as  well  as  some  other 
gentlemen,  took  exception,  [Seep.  189]  at 
some  words  proposed  to  be  in  our  ad- 
dress, in  answer  to  liis  Majesty’s  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  tins  ses- 
sion, because  they  seemed  to  bear  some- 
thing like  a promise  of  a Vote  of  Credit; 

Sion  which  occasion  the  honourable  gen- 
eman  who  has  made  you  thismotion,  and 
his  friends,-  pretended  to  be  greatly  asto- 
nished at  our  sagacity,  and  seemed,  as  I 
then  thought,  to  give  us  assurances  that 
nothing  of  that  kina  should  be  asked.for  in 

this  session I must  confess,  Sir,  I had 

some  sort  of  dependauce  upon  what  they 
said,  but  as  they  were  only  the  words  and 
promises  of  ministers  of  state,  in  which  I 
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never  had  any  great  faith,  I begin  now  to 
be  ashamed  even  of  that  little  confidence  I 
put  in  them.  I do  not  know  indeed  but 
they  may  now  find  an  excuse  for  their 
breach  of  promise  in  this  respect ; for  I 
must  grant  that  what  they  now  ask  for  is 
not  properly  a Vote  of  Credit,  it  is  an  ab- 
solute surrender  of  all  we  have  in  the 
world.  This,  indeed,  is  laying  the  ax  to 
the  root  of  the  tree,  and  may  prevent  our 
being  ever  troubled  with  any  demands;  for 
the  future  : but  os  this  is  an  affair  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  whole  nation, 
as  well  as  to  the  gentlemen  now  in  this 
House,  I hope  some  longer  time  will  be 
given  to  gentlemen  to  consider  oi  such  an 
extraordinary  demand,  before  they  be 
obliged  to  determine  what  they  are  to  do ; 
for  if  they  onee  agree  to  such  a grant,  it 
may  be  generously  andvoluntarily  restored, 
but  it  will  never  be  in  their  power  to  re- 
sume it. — When  we  come  to  take  the  Mes- 
sage into  our  consideration,  I don’t  doubt. 
Sir,  but  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
brought  it  will  not  only  give  us  the  rea- 
sons, why  it  became  necessary  for  liis  Ma- 
jesty to  send  us  such  a Message,  but  why  it 
was  so  long  in  being  sent ; therefore  I shall 
not  till  then  so  much  suspect  his  candour, 
as  to  think  there  was  any  unfair  design  in 
delaying  it  till  so  many  gentlemen  are  gone 
into  the  country  : but  as  it  has  been  so 
long  delayed,  f hope  some  few  days  will 
be  granted  before  we  take  it  into  consider- 
ation, that  some  of  those  gentlemen  may 
have  time  to  return : 1 shall  not  pretend  to 
name  any  day  ; but  if  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman will  be  so  good  as  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  I doubt  hot  of  some  other 
gentleman’s  rising  up  to  propose  some 
more  distant  day. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  replied : 

Sir ; I have  not  forgot  what  passed  in 
this  House  the  first  day  of  the  session:  I 
remember  that  some  gentlemen  did  then 
take  exceptions  to  some  expressions  in  the 
Address  proposed,  as  if  a promise  of  a 
vote  of  credit  was  couched  under  these 
expressions:  and  upon  that  occasion  I 
might  for  once  take  the  liberty  to  assure 
the  House,  that  no  such  use  should  be 
made,  or  was  intended  to  be  made,  of  any 
expression  then  proposed  to  be  put  into 
our  Address.  This,  1 remember,  was  what 
I said,  and  I said  no  more : nor  can  I be- 
lieve that  any  more  was  said  by  any  gen- 
tleman in  this  House ; for  as  the  necessity 
of  demanding  votes  of  credit  depend  upon 
future  events^  it  would  have  been  ridiculous 
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for  any  gentleman  to  have  pretended  to 
have  promised,  that  no  such  thing  should 
be  desired.  As  to  the  Message  itself,  it  is 
not  now  proper  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
it,  or  into  the  causes  which  have  produced 
it ; but  in  all  the  time  I have  had  the  ho- 
nour to  sit  in  parliament,  I remember  no 
instance,  where  a Message,  signed  by  the 
King,  has  not  been  next  day  taken  into  con- 
sideration. This  is  a respect  which  has 
been  always  paid  to  the  crown ; and  I am 
sure  his  present  Majesty  has  never  done 
any  thing  to  merit  less  respect  being  paid 
by  the  parliament  to  him,  than  what  has 
been  paid  to  all  his  predecessors.  I am 
persuaded,  when  we  come  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  Message,  there  can  be  no 
reason  found  for  making  a distinction  be- 
tween this  and  the  former  messages  of  the 
like  nature ; and  the  necessity  of  sending 
it  at  this  conjuncture  will  be  made  fully  ap- 

K:  therefore,  as  I -have  already  moved, 
je  the  House  will  take  it  into  conside- 
ration to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  William  Wyndham  spoke  next : 


Sir ; I must  own  my  surprise  is  as  great 
as  my  worthy  friends,  that  a Message  of 
this  nature  should  be  sent  to  this  House  so 
near  the  close  of  this  session ; for  whatever 
promises  were  or  were  not  made  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  I am  very  sure  most  gen- 
tlemen expected  that  every  thing  of  con- 
sequence had  been  over  long  before  this 
time  ; and  upon  this  general  presumption, 
a great  mail}'  gentlemen,  who  have  not  the 
honour  to  be  let  into  ministerial  secrets, 
are  gone  into  the  country ; it  being  at  pre- 
sent more  necessary,  perhaps,  than  usual, 
for  such  gentlemen  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective countries,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  bought  and  jobbed  out  of  that  natural 
interest  by  which  only  they  can  expect  to 
enjoy  the  honour  of  representing  their 
country  in  parliament.  But  however  ne- 
cessary their  presence  maybe  at  this  time, 
yet  if  time  be  allowed  them,  I doubt  not 
but  most  of  them  will  think  it  their  duty  to 
return  to  the  service  of  their  country  in 
this  House,  when  they  hear  that  a matter 
of  60  very  great  importance  is  to  come 
before  us;  it  is,  I thin!:,  Sir,  a matter  of 
the  highest  importance ; it  is,  as  my  worthy 
friend  called  it,  an  absolute  surrender  of 
our  All,  a surrender  of  the  rights,  and  a 
delegating  the  power  of  parliament  to  the 
crown.  This  absolute  power,  it  is  true,-  is 
now  demanded  but  till  next  session  of  par- 
liament ; but  if  it  were  not  for  the  great 
soalideuce  I repose  in  his  present  Majesty, 


I should  be  much  afraid  the  next  session 
would  never  be  allowed  to  meet,  unless 
upon  the  new  election  a majority  of  the 
members  should  appear  to  be  such  as 
would  be  ready  to  confirm,  or  to  renew 
that  surrender. — The  honourable  gentle- 
man on  the  floor  has  told  us,  that  it  has 
always  been  usual  to  shew  so  much  respect 
to  tlie  crown,  as  to  take  such  messages  as 
the  present  into  our  consideration  the  very 
next  day,  and  that  he  remembers  no  in- 
stance to  the  contrary.  It  is  true,  Sir, 
since  I have  sat  in  parliament,  I remember 
many,  but  too  many,  messages  something 
of  this  nature ; and  I believe  they  have 
always  been  taken  into  consideration  the 
next  day ; but  that  did  not  proceed  so 
much  from  the  respect  we  owe  to  the 
crown,  as  from  the  cause  of  sending  the 
message : There  never  was  a message  of 
this  kind  sent  from  the  crown,  but  when 
the  nation  was  threatened  with  some  such 
thing  as  an  immediate  invasion  or  insur- 
rection, which  in  the  body  of  the  message 
was  expressed  to  be  the  reason  or  cause  of 
sending  such  a message ; and  as  in  such 
cases  the  near  approach  of  the  danger  re- 
quired the  immediate  concerting  of  proper 
measures  to  prevent  it,  we  may  suppose 
this  was  the  chief  reason  of  their  being  so 
immediately  taken  into  consideration  by 
this  House.  But  as  we  are  generally  apt 
to  improve  upon  bad  precedents,  I will  be 
bold  to  say,  there  never  was  such  a message 
sent  to  parliament  as  the  present,  either 
with  respect  to  its  nature,  to  the  reason  of 
sending  it,  or  to  the  time  of  its  being  sent. 
By  no  message  that  was  ever  sent  to  par- 
liament, was  there  an  absolute  and  un- 
limited power  demanded  by  the  crown; 
which  to  every  gentleman  must  appear,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  the  demand  now  made 
upon  us : there  was  never  such  a message 
sent  to  parliament,  but  what  informed  us 
of  some  immediate  danger  impending,  and  , 
just  ready  to  fall  upon  the  nation.  By  the  J 
present  message  we  are  told  of  no  such 
thing ; nor  do  I believe  that  any  such  thing 
can  be  pretended:  and  I remember  no 
instance  of  a message  any  way  resembling  J 
this,  that  ever  was  sent  to  this  House  the  | 
very  end  of  a session,  and  that  session  the 
last  of  a parliament. — I cannot  indeed,  Sir, 
form  to  myself  a reason  why  any  such  mes-  1 
sage  should  have  been  at  all  sent ; ana  | 
much  less  can  I form  a reason  why  it  j 
should  have,  been  sent  at  such  a remarkable  j 
time;  therefore  I must  think,  that  gentle-  i 
men  will  certainly  expect  to  be  informed  j 
by  those  wjio  arp  able  to  inform  them* 
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what  necessity  there  was  for  this  message, 
nnd  from  what  sudden,  and,  till  now,  un- 
foreseen change  in  our  affairs  the  sending 
of  such  a message  has  now  become  more 
necessary,  than  it  was  at  any  time  during 
the  former  part  of  the  session  : but  what- 
ever may  be  told  us  as  to  this  particular, 
considering  almost  that  one  half  of  the 
House  are,  for  reasons  we  all  know,  retired 
to  the  country,  in  decency,  I think,  and 
out  of  regard  to  our  own  proceedings,  os 
well  as  out  of  respect  to  the  crown ; what- 
ever is  to  be  done  in  consequence  of  this 
message,  ought  to  be  done  in  a full  House. 
Whether  you  should  order  a call,  or  which 
may  be  a shorter  and  more  effectual  me- 
thod, direct  letters  to  the  sheriffs,  I shall 
leave  to  gentlemen  to  determine;  but  one 
of  the  two  ought  certainly  to  be  done,  un- 
less the  honourable  gentleman  who  brought 
us  the  message,  will  rise  up  and  inform  us 
of  some  imminent  danger  we  are  now 
threatened  with : and,  even  in  that  case,  I’ 
think  some  few  days  ought  to  be  allowed, 
that  those  gentlemen,  at  least,  who  are  at 
no  great  distance,  may  have  time  to  come 
up,  and  attend  the  service  of  the  House 
upon  this  important  occasion ; otherwise 
it  will  look  like  stealing  a resolution  of  the 
House,  when  gentlemen’s  backs  are 
turned ; which,  I am  sure,  can  testify  no 
great  respect  tojhe  crown.  Sir,  if  we  are 
really  threatened  with  any  immediate 
danger,  I shall  propose  the  taking  of  this 
message  into  our  consideration  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  next ; and  1 am  sure,  let  the 
necessity  be  never  so  pressing,  let  the 
danger  be  never  so  great,  so  short  a delay 
can  be  attended  with  no  great  inconve- 
nience ; and  whatever  resolution  you  may 
come  to,  it  will  carry  the.  greater  weight, 
and  will  be  the  more  effectual  for  obviating 
any  impending  danger. 

Sir  William  Yonge  answered : 

Sir ; I remember  no  promises  or  assur- 
ances given  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
other  than  those  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  by  me  has  fully  and  rightly 
stated  to  you ; and  as  no  gentleman  has 
drawn  or  I believe  will  draw  any  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  present  ques- 
tion, from  any  words  or  expressions  in 
the  address  then  agreed  to,  1 do  not  think 
that  either  the  promises  then  made,  or 
the  assurances  then  given,  can  have  any 
relation  to  the  present  debate.  But  gen- 
tlemen are  very  apt,  1 find,  to  wander  from 
the  affair  in  hand  : and  in  particular,  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  has 


entered  a good  deal  into  the  merits  of  the 
question,  which  I cannot  think  either 
proper  or  necessary  at  present ; for,  in  my 
opinion,  all  that  is  now  before  us,  is,  whe- 
ther we  should  take  the  message  into  our 
consideration  to-morrow,  or  put  it  off  for  a 
longer  day;  and  therefore  1 shall  confine 
myself  entirely  to  this,  without  anticipat 
ing  your  future  debate  with  relation 
to  the  message  itself.  As  to  the  question 
now  before  us,  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  owns,  that  he  knows  of  no 
message  from  the  crown  that  was  ever  sent 
to  parliament,  but  was  next  day  taken 
into  consideration  ; and  by  this,  I really 
think  he  seems  to  give  up  the  question ; 
but  then  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  a 
distinction  between  this  message  and  those 
formerly  sent  by  the  crown  to  parliament ; 
whether  any  such  distinction  can  be  made  or 
not,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a question  that  can- 
not be  resolved  till  we  come  to  take  the  mes- 
sage into  our  consideration  ; and  then,  I be- 
lieve every  gentleman  in  thisHouse  will  see 
that  there  is  no  material  difference  between 
this  and  former  messages  of  the  like  nature. 
As  to  the  time  of  sending  this  message,  it 
is  certain  that  the  crown  never  does  send 
such  messages,  but  when  some  exigency 
of  affairs,  in  a manner  forces  them  to  do 
so.  It  is  always  the  necessities  of  state 
that  obliges  the  crown  to  ask  for  any  ex- 
traordinary powers  from  parliament ; and 
whether  the  necessity  for  asking  for  such 
powers  falls  out  early  or  late  in  a session, 
or  in  die  first  or  last  session  of  a parlia- 
ment, seems  not  material.  It  is  by  the 
necessity  there  is  for  granting  such  pow- 
ers, that  gentlemen  are  to  be  induced  to 
grant  the  powers  demanded,  and  not  by 
any  consideration  as  to  the  time  of  making 
the  demand  : and  as  it  cannot  appear  to 
us,  whether  the  necessity  for  granting  what 
is  now  asked  for  be  urgent  or  not,  till  we 
have  taken  the  message  into  consideration, 
as  it  cannot  till  then  appear  whether  the 
shortest  delay  may  not  be  attended  with 
great  inconveniencies,  therefore  the  sooner 
it  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  better ; 
for  which  reason  I must  think,-  that  the 
motion  made  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
near  me,  for  taking  it  into  consideration 
to-morrow  morning,  is  a proper  and  a 
right  motion:  and  whoever  has  a mind  to 
shew  us  the  contrary,  will,  I hope,  confine 
himself  to  that  only,  without  entering  into 
the  merits  of  the  question. 

Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  next : 

Sir;  The  honourable  gentleman  who 
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spoke  last,  has  been  pleased  to  find  fault 
with  my  worthy  friend  by  me,  for  entering, 
as  he  railed  it,  into  the  merit?  of  the  ques- 
tion ; but  that  gentleman  ought  to  con- 
sider, that  there  is  a very  great  difference 
between  speaking  to  the  nature  of  a ques- 
tion, and  entering  into  the  merits  of  it. 
My  worthy  friend  spoke,  indeed,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  message  now  before  us ; and 
I would  gladly  know,  from  the  honourable 
gentleman  over  the  way,  or  any  other,  how 
it  is  possible  to  speak  to  the  present  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  necessity  of  its  being  taken 
into  consideration  to-morrow,  without  ex- 
plaining a little  tile  nature  of  what  is  to 
be  taken  into  consideration ; but  no  gen- 
tleman has  as  yet  entered  into  the  merits  of 
the  message,  which  I take  to  be,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  complied  with  or  not  ? I 
hope  neither  the  honourable  gentleman, 
iior  any  other  gentleman,  will  lay  it  down 
as  an  infallible  and  unalterable  rule,  that 
this  House  is  to  take  every  message  imme- 
diately into  their  consideration  that  may 
be  hereafter  brought  from  the  crown  ; and 
if  we  have  any  liberty  in  this  respect,  surely 
we  must  examine  a little  into  die  nature  of 
the  message  sent  us,  in  order  to  determine, 
whether  we  are  immediately  to  take  the 
message  into  our  consideration,  or  defer  it 
to  a longer  day.  If  upon  the  face  of  the 
message  it  had  appeared,  if  his  Majesty 
had  thereby  so  much  as  insinuated,  that 
the  nation  had  been  in  any  immediate  dan- 
gers, 1 should  have  readily  agreed  to  the 
motion  now  made  to  us ; but  as  no  such 
thing  is  insinuated,  nor  can,  I believe,  be 
supposed,  I cannot  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  our  entering  so  immediately 
into  the  consideration  of  a question  of  so 
great  importance:  it  may  perhaps  be  the 
last  question  that  can  ever  betaken  into 
consideration  by  a legal  and  free  parlia- 
ment of  Great-Britain ; therefore,  I think 
it  extremely  reasonable  to  give  a few  days 
to  those  gentlemen  who  are  here  to  con- 
sider of  it,  and  that  those  who  are  absent, 
at  least  such  as  are  near  the  town,  may- 
have  time  to  return. 

Lord  Coleraine  spoke  as  follows : 

Sir;  Though  a just  sense  of  my  inability 
to  speak  my  mind  here,  in  a manner  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  this  august  assembly, 
and  becoming  the  character  of  a member 
thereof,  height  ened  with  the  great  awe  that 
strikes  me  on  every  such  attempt,  has  ge- 
nerally obliged  me  to  bury  in  silence  such 
thoughts  as  have  occurred  to  me  in  the 
«teral  de^es  ^ y^itj^  I hayc(v 


had  the  honour  to  assist,  during  the  radsf 
part  of  this  present  Parliament;  and  con- 
tent rayselt  with  attending  to  those  that 
have  expressed  their  own  sentiments  f some, 
times  not  different  from  mine)  witn  that 
becoming  freedom  and  copiousness,  that 
engaging  propriety  and  eloquence, to  which 
I dare  not  aspire ; yet  my  disinterested 
love  to  my  country,  and  a due  regard  to 
the  great  trust  reposed  in  every  one  of  us, 
will  not  permit  me  to  be  always  confined 
within  the  safer  limits  of  a simple  nega- 
tive or  affirmative. — When  we  were  called 
upon  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
this  session,  to  grant,  in  regard  of  a distant 
war,  larger  supplies  than  have  perhaps 
ever  been  known  in  time  of  peace,  when 
on  the  seeming  assurance  so  early  given 
us  by  an  honourable  and  knowing  gentle- 
man principally' employed  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  ive 
proceeded  with  such  dispatch  in  providing 
for  the  public  service  recommenced  to  our 
'care,  as  to  obtain,  after  little  more  than 
two  months  sitting  (what  must  be  ever 
grateful  to  every  member  of  this  House) 
his  Majesty’s  thankful  acknowledgments 
of  our  approved  zeal  and  dutiful  affection : 
then  I say  (and  I believe  I speak  the  sense 
of  many)  this  expiring  Parliament  could 
have  expected  any  tiling  as  soon  as  to  re- 
ceive the  honour  of  his  Majesty’s  thanks 
accompanied  (if  not  alloyed)  with  a desire 
that  we  would,  with  our  last  public  breath, 
subject  our  countrymen  to  further  unli- 
mited, and  perhaps  unnecessary  burthens, 
by  delegating  a power  we  are  quickly  to 
resign  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,'  which 
may  be  advised  by  its  ministers  to  use  it 
further  than  we  could  think  it  necessary 
or  reasonable  to  do. — Thus  we  may  indeed 
pay  a compliment,  not  only  to  the  crown 
and  its  minister,  but  even  to  their  favourite 
embryo,  the  next  approaching  Parliament, 
by  making  ourselves  answerable  for  the 
burthen  of  those  forces,  that  may  thus  be 
raised,  when  we  shall  have  no  authority,  as 
well  as  the  ample  supplies  we  granted 
while  we  had.  But  I cannot  think  this 
would  be  a just  return  to  our  electors,  or  4 
kind  legacy  to  the  rest  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects. Nay,  it  appears  to  me  a very  me- 
lancholy prospect,  to  look  upon  this  nation 
as  left  still  exposed  to  any  such  desperate 
attempts  as  may  hazard  our  safety,  when 
such  supplies  have  been  already  voted  and 
provided  for,  when  the  war  is  seated  so  fer  • 
from  us,  our  properest  allies  so  much  more 
immediately  concerned  in  it,  and  the  next 
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dected  and  convened,  to  enable  his  Ma- 
jesty to  make  such  Further  augmentations 
by  sea  and  land,  as  may  become  necessary 
for  the  honour  and  defence  of  his  king- 
doms.— I well  remember,  that  when  some 
gentlemen  proposed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  humbly  to  address  his  Majesty 
to  let  us  know  how  far  his  good  offices  had 
proceeded  with  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
tending powers,  and  what  engagements,  if 
any,  baa  been  entered  into  on  his  part : 
that  enquiry  was  opposed,  and  we  were 
given  to  believe  that  little  or  nothing  had 
been  engaged : but  now  we  are  told  of  en- 
gagements in  honour  and  justice  to  be  ful- 
filled, as  well  as  others  in  prudence  to  be 
contracted.  But  1 would  yet  hope,  that 
Without  this  extraordinary  vote  his  Majes- 
ty’s endeavours  to  procure  an  happy  ac- 
commodation may  be  successful ; and  that 
the  rather,  because  we  are  again  told,  that 
they  are  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  his 
ally ; and  it  does  not  yet  appear,  that  our 
most  natural,  necessary,  and  interested 
ally  against  a powerful  kingdom  near  us, 
is  engaged,  or  willing  to  engage  in  behalf 
of  their  great  neighbour,  who  they  are  said 
to  have  declared  too  hastily  engaged  in  the 
quarrel.  I think  we  ought  not  in  prudence 
to  be  before-hand  with  that  neighbour- 
state  on  this  occusion,  lest  unawares  we 
become  principals  in  a bloody  and  expen- 
sive war,  while  they  that  are  more  imme- 
diately concerned,  enjoy  an  increase  of 
commerce,  and  wait  the  fruits  of  our  blood 
and  treasure. — For  these  reasons,  I am 
-against  extending  our  own  power  beyond 
its  just  duration,  mid  invading  the  rights  of 
a succeeding  Parliament. 

Mr.  Plutner  stood  up,  and  6aid : 

Sir ; I shall  always  be  as  ready  as  any 
gentleman  in  this  House,  to  concur  on  all 
occasions  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
crown  in  a proper  manner,  and  when  it 
shall  appear  necessary  ; bu.t  as  the  powers 
now  demanded  are  of  a most  extraordinary 
nature,  as  the  granting  of  them  will  cer- 
tainly be  a giving  up  in  a great  measure 
the  power  of  Parliament  for  a time ; if  we 
are  to  make  such  a grant,  I think  it  ought 
not  to  be  precipitancy  made.  It  ought  to 
be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  in 
as  full  a House,  as  can  possibly  be  had. — 
As  to  the  respect  we  ought  to  shew  to  the 
crown,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent question : our  respect  to  the  crown, 
Sir,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  message, 
°r  any  message  that  can  come  from  the 
crown ; for  though  they  bear  the  King’s 


name,  yet,  when  we  come  to  consider  them, 
we  are  to  look  upon  them  as  coming  from 
the  ministers,  and  we  may  treat  them  in 
such  a manner  as  we  thuds  they  deserve, 
without  ineroaching  in  the  least  upon  that 
respect  we  owe  to  the  crown.  Are  we  to 
be  told,  that,  out  of  respect  to  the  crown, 
we  must  always  take  such  messages  imme- 
diately into  our  consideration  i Sir,  if  this 
doctrine  should  prevail,  we  shall  next  be 
told,  that,  out  of  respect  to  the  crown  we 
ought  always  to  comply  with  such  mes- 
sages ; and  then  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
the  ministers  to  advise  the  crown  to  send 
such  messages,  as  may  be  very  dishonoura- 
ble for  the  Parliament  to  comply  with,  nay, 
inconsistent  with  the  real  interest  of  tne 
crown,  however  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  ministers  at  the  time. — By  the 
law  of  England,  Sir,  we  know,  that  when  a 
man  is  dying  and  about  to  make  his  will, 
if  any  real  estate  is  thereby  to  be  devised, 
the  will  must  be  made  before  three  wit- 
nesses, which  is  a greater  number  than  ii 
necessary  upon -any  other  occasion  : we 
are,  Sir,  a dying  Parliament,  and  the  crow* 
now  desires  we  should  make  our  will,  and 
leave  them  by  way  of  legacy  all  we  have  i* 
the  world.  If  we  are  to  do  so,  I think  we 
ought  to  call,  at  least  as  many  witnesses, 
as  are  usual  upon  tuost  other  occasions  ; 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  delay  the  con- 
sideration of  this  message,  till  the  absent 
members  have  time  to  return. 

The  question  being  then  put,  on  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole’s  motion,  it  passed  in  the 
affirmative,  by  211  to  121. 

March  29.  The  above  Message  from 
the  King  being  taken  into  consideration; 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  stood  up,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

Sir ; As  I had  the  honour,  to  bring  hii 
Majesty’s  most  gracious  Message  to  this 
House,  aVid  likewise  to  more  for  your 
taking  it  this  day  under  your  consideration, 
I think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  o8er  what  l 
judge  to  be  proper,  advisable,  and  even 
"becoming  this  House  to  do  upon  it.  The 
manner.  Sir,  in  which  his  Majesty's  speech 
was  conceived,  the  difference  that  was  ob- 
servable in  it  from  former  speeches,  the 
notice  thereby  given  by  his  Majesty  to  par- 
liament  of  the  situation  of  affairs  abroad, 
must  have  made  every  gentleman  whe 
heard  it  expect,  that  something  of  this  na- 
ture might  possibly  come  before  you  some 
time  this  session.  His  Majesty  in  that 
speech  told  us,  that  the  war  which  had 
begun  in  Europe  still  continued;  and 
ly  of -Southampton  1 .ibrary  Digitisation  I.  nit 
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though  his  Majesty  then  declared  that  he 
had  no  part,  except  by  his  good  offices,  in 
those  transactions,  which  hud  been  de- 
clared to  be  the  principal  causes  and  mo- 
tives of  the  war,  yet,  I believe,  there  was 
not  a gentleman  in  the  House  but  sup- 
posed that,  his  Majesty  might  possibly  be 
obliged  to  take  a share  in  the  war,  in  order 
to  prevent  too  much  power’s  being  thrown 
into  one  scale,  whereby  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  would  be  overturned, 
and  consequently  every  gentleman  must 
have  expected  such  a message  as  this,  in 
ease  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  could  not 
by  way  of  negotiation  be  restored  before 
the  end  of  this  session. 

When  gentlemen  expect,  Sir,  to  hear 
reasons  given  why  this  message  comes 
now,  and  was  not  brought  sooner,  and 
seem  to  insinuate,  as  if  this  must  proceed 
from  some  sudden  and  unforeseen  cliange 
ofaflairs,  all  I can  answer  is,  that  we  art- 
now  in  the  same  situation  we  were  in  at 
the  opening  of  the  session ; some  little  va- 
riation may  perhaps  have  happened,  but 
our  circumstances  are  in  general  the  same, 
and  their  remaining  so  is,  in  ray  poor  opi- 
nion, a sufficient  reason  for  Ins  Majesty’s 
making  tliis  application  to  his  parliament, 
and  for  our  coming  to  such  a resolution  as 
I shall  by  and  by  have  the  honour  to  move 
to  you.  If  any  extraordinary  change  had 
happened  in  the  allairs  of  Europe,  or  with 
respect  to  our  own  particular  circum- 
stances, during  the  continuance  of  the 
session,  his  Majesty  could  immediately, 
and  without  any  delay,  have  applied  to  his 
parliament  for  what  was  proper  to  be  done 
upon  such  an  occasion ; but  as  the  war 
still  continues,  no  man  can  pretend  to  fore- 
see what  changes  may  soca  happen,  or 
how  soon  his  Majesty,  in  conjunction  with 
his  allies,  maybe  obliged  to  give  assistance 
where  the  interest  of  this  nation,  and  the 
preservation  of  theliberties  of  Europe  may 
call  immediately  for  it : And  as  this  session 
of  parliament  is  drawing  towards  a close, 
as  this  parliament  may  probably  be  soon 
dissolved,  his  Majesty  will  not  then  have 
the  opportunity  of  applying  immediately 
to  his  parliament  for  what  may  appear  to 
be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  nation, 
in  case  any  change  should  happen  during 
the  interval  of  parliament,  which  makes  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  his  Ma- 
jesty with  such  powers  as  are  now.  asked 
for,  before  this  session  break  up  ; and  the 
furnishing  him  now  with  such  a power, 
cannot  be  in  the  least  more  inconvenient 


for  the  nation  than  it  would  have  been  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  session, 
his  Majesty  in  conjunction  with  other 
powers,  has  been  endeavouring  by  nego- 
tiation to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of 
the  several  powers  now  at  war,  and  to  re- 
store the  tranquillity  of  Europe  ; if  these 
negotiations  had  succeeded,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  this  message, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  put- 
ting this  nation  to  any  additional  ckpence ; 
and  though  these  negotiations  have  not 
yet  had  the  desired  effect,  yet  his  Ma- 
jesty’s proposals  are  not  altogether  re- 
jected, which  makes  it  still  unnecessary  to 
put  the  nation  to  any  immediate  expence; 
This  shews  his  Majesty’s  tender  care  lor 
his  people,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  he  is  pleased  to  advise 
with  upon  such  occasions : It  shews  how 
unwilling  he  is  to  put  the  nation  to  any 
extraordinary  cxpence,  as  long  as  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided ; but  the  great  con- 
cern lu's  Majesty  has  for  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  his  people,  and  the  uncertainty  in 
which  the  affairs  of  Europe  still  continue, 
lay  his  Majesty  under  a necessity  of  thus 
desiring  his  parliament  to  strengthen  his 
hands  in  such  a manner,  as  that  he  may  be 
able  to  provide  against  any  the  most  dis- 
tant dangers,  with  which  this  nation  may 
happen  to  be  threatened,  after  the  end  of 
this,  and  before  the  meeting  of  a new  par- 
liament. 

If  gentlemen  will  but  consider  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  Europe  in  general, 
and  of  that  nation  in  particular,  from  the 
situation  of  whose  country  we  must  always 
have  most  to  fear,  I believe  the  necessity 
of  the  motion  I am  to  make  will  pretty  evi- 
dently appear.  France  has  now  a large 
fleet  assembled  in  oneofthose  ports  which 
lie  nearest  to  this  island:  The  ships  are  all 
fitted  out,  and  almost  ready  to  put  to  sea ; 
and  there  are,  as  we  are  told, several  thou- 
sand men  ready  to  be  shipt  on  board  that 
fleet.  I believe.  Sir,  there  is  nothing  de- 
signed against  us ; but  when  we  know  that 
a large  squadron  of  French  men  of  war, 
with  an  army  of  six  or  eight  thousand 
veteran  troops,  is  to  pass  through  the 
British  channel,  I should  think  one  in  the 
station  in  which  I have  the  honour  so  un- 
worthily to  serve  tile  crown,  did  his  duty 
but  very  ill,  if  upon  such  an  occasion  he 
did  not  advise  the  taking  of  all  necessary 
care,  for  putting  the  nation  in  a proper 
posture  of  defence. 

I re^eat  it  again,  Sir,  . I do  sincerely  be- 
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lieve  that  the  nation  is  in  safety,  but  I do 
not  desire  that  the  safety  of  die  nation 
should  entirely,  depend  on  my  belief;  I 
have,  I think,  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  French  squadron  is  designed  elsewhere; 
but  if  from  new  counsels,  from  any  jealousy 
groundlessly  conceived,  or  any  sudden 
change  in  their  measures,  that  squadron 
should  come  this  way,  I must  say,  that  in 
our  present  situation  I do  not  know  what 
the  consequence  might  be ; and  therefore 
I must  think,  that  those  who  have  the  ho- 
nour to  advise  the  king,  have,  done  their 
duty  in  advising  him  to  make  this  applica- 
tion to  parliament  Though  we  are  not 
yet  engaged  in  the  war,  though  no  power 
in  Europe  has  yet  openly  declared  against 
us,  yet  the  present  circumstances  of  Eu- 
rope are  such,  the  present  circumstances 
of  this  nation  are  such,  that,  I believe,  I 
might  leave  the  question  to  rest  wholly 
upon  them;  and  I am  convinced  that  no 
gentleman,  who  considers  them  impartially, 
can  refuse  agreeing  to  what  his  Majesty 
has,  by  his  most  gracious  message,  desirea. 

His  Majesty  is  not  willing  to  alarm  any 
foreign  power,  by  making  an  unnecessary 
augmentation  of  his  forces  either  by  sea 
or  land  ; but  he  desires  to  have  a power 
at  least  of  providing  against  any  unpro- 
voked insults : he  is  resolved  not  to  put 
the  nation  to  any  unnecessary  expence  ; 
but  he  desires  not  to  give  them  a mean 
opinion  of  this  nation,  by  our  not  putting 
ourselves  in  such  a condition  as  to  be  able 
to  perform  all  our  engagements  to  them. 
This  is  all  the  power  his  Majesty  asks  for, 
and  this  power,  we  may  depend  on  it, 
will  not  be  wantonly  used,  or  used  at  all, 
unless  the  necessity  of  our  affairs  require 
it  From  the  whole  of  his  Majesty’s  past 
conduct,  from  the  conduct  of  those  who 
have  the  honour  to  advise  him,  we  may  ex- 
pect, that  a backwardness,  rather  than  a 
lorwardness,  will  be  shewed  in  putting  the 
nation  to  any  expence,  or  engaging  it  in 
any  unnecessary  broils. 

His  Majesty,  Sir,  desires  only  a power 
of  providing  what  may  appear  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
nation,  during  the  interval  of  Parliament, 
when  he  cannot  have  their  advice  orassist- 
*nce ; with  this  assurance,  that  every 
thing  that  shall  be  done  in  pursuance  of 
that  power,  shall  be  laid  before  next  Par- 
liament for  their  approbation : to  them,  he 
promises,  that  a full  account  shall  be  ren- 
dered of  the  temporary  trust  reposed  in 
the  crown.  Wlmt  danger  then  can  there 

in  granting  the  power  now  asked  for  ? 


Can  it  be  presumed,  that  any  minister 
will  dare  to  make,  o-  advise  his  Majesty 
to  make  a bad  use  of  it,  when  so  strict  an 
account  must  be  rendered  to  next  Parlia- 
ment, of  every  use  that  shall  be  made  of 
it  ? Yet  this  is  what  gentlemen  have  been 
pleased  to  call  a surrendering  the  rights, 
a delegating  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
the  crown,  and  laying  the  ax  to  the  root  of 
the  tree.  They  have  likewise  been  pleased 
to  insinuate,  as  if  it  were  the  servants  of 
the  crown  that  desired  to  have  more  power 
granted  to  them.  Sir,  as  1 am  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  crown,  I can  answer  for 
myself,  that  I desire  no  power  ; I know 
die  danger  too  well  of  making  use  of  any 

Sjwer,  but  that  which  has  the  sanction  of 
arliament ; and  whenever  I am  entrusted 
with  any  such  power,  I shall  always  be 
ready  to  account  to  Parliament  for  the  use 
I make  of  it. 

It  is  true,  Sir,  the  powers  now  asked 
for  may  occasion  a furtner  expence  to  Uiis 
nation;  but  whatever  expence  may,  in 
pursuance  of  such  powers,  be  incurred, 
does  not  his  Majesty,  in  the  message  now 
before  us,  promise  that  it  shall  be  fully  and 
particularly  accounted  for  to  next  Parlia- 
ment ? And  if  any  part  of  that  expence 
shall  appear  to  have  been  unnecessarily 
incurred,  may  we  not  expect  that  the  next 
Parliament  will  severely  punish  those  who 
have  been  the  authors  of  such  unnecessary 
expence  ! There  is  nothing  contained  in 
the  message,  which  can  in  the  least  tend 
to  excuse  those  who  shall  dare  to  give 
such  wicked  counsel  to  his  Majesty  ; and 
in  the  motion  I am  to  make,  I shall  endea- 
vour to  express  myself  in  such  a manner 
as  to  obviate  any  objection  that  can  be 
made  upon  that  account.  His  Majesty 
desires  only  a power  to  make  such  further 
augmentation  of  his  forces,  either  by  sea 
or  land,  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  honour  and  defence  of  his  king- 
doms, and  to  concert  such  measures  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs  may  require;  and  when 
we  see  his  Majesty  expressing  himself  so 
cautiously  in  the  message  he  has  been 
pleased  to  send  us,  can  we  suppose  that 
any  minister  will  be  liardy  enough  to 
advise  him,  or  that  he  will  allow  himself  to 
be  advised  to  put  the  nation  to  any  ex- 
pence that  shall  not  plainly  appear  to  be 
absolutely  necessary ! 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  see  whether  the  mes- 
sage now  before  us,  or  the  powers  that  are 
thereby  demanded,  me  so  extraordinary 
or  so  unprecedented  as  some  gentlemen 
have  been  pleased  to  represent  t Though 
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I am  no  great  master  of  precedents ; 
though  I never  look  into  them  but  when  I 
have  immediate  occasion  for  them,  yet  I 
have  got  three  or  four  in  my  hand,  which 
I take  to  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  case 
now  before  us.  In  1702,  her  late  Majesty 
queen  Anne  sent  a message  to  this  House, 
acquainting  them  with  the  then  situation 
of  affairs  abroad ; and  upon  that  message 
this  House,  by  an  Address,  gave  her  Ma- 
jesty the  same  sort  of  powers  as  are  now 
asked  for.  In  1715,  his  late  Majesty  sent 
a message  to  tliis  House,  acquainting 
them  of  the  danger  the  nation  was  in  from 
insurrections  at  home,  and  likewise  from 
intended  invasions  from  abroad,  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender  ; and  the  very  same 
powers  now  asked  for  were  granted  by  an 
address  of  this  House  to  his  late  Majesty. 
In  1718,  duripg  the  Spanish  war,  that 
power  was  again  renewed  to  his  late  Ma- 
jesty ; and  in  1725,  the  same  powers  were 
again  given  to  the  crown,  both  in  the 
«ame  method : therefore  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  what  isnowproposed  is  either  new  or 
unprecedented.  It  is  what  has  often  been 
practised,  and  what  must  always  be  prac- 
tised, when  the  nation  happens  to  be 
threaten  ed  with  any  danger. 

•I  am  afraid,  Sir,  I have  already  taken 
up  too  much  of  your  time,  and  therefore  I 
-•hall  now  add  no'  more  ; but  if  any  ma- 
terial objections  be  made  to  what  I am  to 
propose,  I hope  that  the  House  will  again 
'indulge  me  to  make  such  answers  to  them 
as  I may  then  think  of,  or  that  some  other 
gentleman,  who  may  perhaps  be  of  the 
same  opinion  with  me,  and  better  able  to 
answer  such  objections  than  I am,  will 
-rise  up  and  do  it : therefore  I shall  only 
beg.  leave  to  make  you  the  following  mo- 
tion ; That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
•to  his  Majesty,  to  declare  the  duty  and 
fidelity  of  this  House  to  his  Majesty,  and 
the  entire  confidence  which  they  repose 
in  his  royal  care  and  endeavours,  for  the 
•security  of  his  kingdoms,  and  for  restoring 
•the  peace  of  Europe  ; to  express  the  just 
•sense  they  have  of  his  Majesty’s  attention 
to  the  true  interest  of  his  people,  in  pre- 
viously taking  the  advice  and  concurrence 
of  this  House  at  this  critical  conjuncture, 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  provisions 
against  any  emergencies  arising  from, the 
present  posture  of  affaire  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially during  the  interval  of  Parliament ; 
•to  desire  his  Majesty,  to  make  such  aug- 
mentation of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
as  his  Majesty  in  his  great  wisdom  shall 
judge  -n^eeM^;^.^,-.|^ 
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measures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  shall 
require  ; this  House  not  doubting,  but 
that  his  Majesty  will  find,  that  his  faithful 
Commons  will  at  all  times,  when  the  ac- 
counts shall  be  laid  before  them  of  the  ex- 
traordinary expences  incurred  by  his  Ma- 
jesty for  the  honour,  interest,  and  defence 
of  his  kingdoms,  effectually  enable  his 
Majesty  to  answer  and  make  good  the 
same. 

Mr.  Sliippen  replied : 

Sir ; I am  glad  to  find  that  the  honour-  i 
able  gentleman  has  now  discovered  amean- 
ing  in  his  Majesty’s  Speech  at  the  opening  ! 
of  this  session,  which  he  could  not,  it 
seems,  discover  the  first  day  of  the  session : 
he  was,  or  pretended,  at  least,  to  be  so  far  I 
from  discovering  at  that  time  any  such 
meaning  in  his  Majesty’s  Speech  as’ he  has 
now  shewn  to  us,  that  he  seemed  very 
much  surprised  any  gentleman  should  have 
the  least  apprehensions  of  such  a meaning. 

I,  as  well  as  several  gentlemen  round  me,  I 
remember  well  the  gentleman’s  very  words 
upon  that  occasion  ; I remember,  when  I 
intimated  then  to  the  House  my  fears,  that 
.some  such  tiling  as  a vote  of  credit  was 
intended,  he  said, he  believed  no  man  alive 
but  myself  could  dream  of  any  such  thing; 
but  now  wc  are  told,  that  from  his  Ma- 
jesty’s manner  of  expressing  himself  upon 
that  occasion,  every  gentleman  in  the 
House  must  have  expected  a demand  of  j 
such  a nature  as  what  is  now  before  us : I i 
did  indeed,  from  what  his  Majesty  said,  j 
expect  a demand  for  a vote  of  credit ; but 
I little  expected  that  that  demand  would 
have  been  attended  with  such  other  extra-  J 
ordinary  demands  as  are  contained  in  the  j 
message  now  under  consideration.  J 

As  no  sufficient  tune  has  been  given,  Sir,  | 
for  gentlemen  to  consider  of  this  extraor-  | 
diaary  demand  from  the  Crown,  as  no  in-  l 
formation  has  .been  given  us  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  who  spoke  lust,  from  1 
whom  I believe  every  gentleman  in  this 
House  expected  a full  information,  with  ' 
respect  to  the  reasons  the  crown  may  have  J 
for  making  such  a demand  ; gentlemen,  i 
like  me,  who  are  kept  at  a distance  from 
the  secrets  of  the  administration,  have  no  | 
way  left  to  judge  but  according  to  what 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  messages 
and  from  thence  I must  judge,  that  the 
demand  now  made  us  is  entirely  new,  and 
very  extraordinary.  As  I said  before,  )t 
is  a demand  for  a total  surrender  of  all  the 
rights  of  parliament ; for  we  are  now,  Jt 
fSISKiSf Vrun  -^Sio n?-Pnuer  '°t' ra‘Si°® 
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what  money  he  pleases  ; we  are  to  give  tleraen  serious  when  they  talk  attics  rate? 
him- a power  of  raising  what  military  force  Are  we  to  come  into  such  extraordinary 
he  pleases  without  consent  of  parliament : ■ measures,  are  we  to  vest  an  absolute  power 
are  not  these  the  two  rights,  upon  which  1 in  the  crown,  because  from  new  counsels, 
all  the  other  rights  of  parliament  depend  ? from  sudden  changes,  the  nation  nmy  be 
Is  not  the  controul  we  have  over  these  two  in  danger  ? If  this  be  a necessity  for  our 
the  only  handle  by  which  we  can,  or  dare  agreeing  to  what  is  now  proposed,  will  not 
vindicate  any  other  right  that  belongs  to  | the  same  necessity  always  prevail  ? are 
us?  And  after  the  surrender  of  these  we  not  in  as  great  danger  from  new  coun- 
two,  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  any  right,  sels  and  sudden  changes,  when  our  neigh- 
or  at  least,  that  we  dare  claim  any  hours  are  all  at  peace,  as  when  they  areall 
right,  but  such  as  the  crown  shall  vouch-  engaged  in  a bloody  war,  and  courting  us 
safe  from  time  to  time  to  allow  us  ? either  for  our  assistance  or  for  a neutra- 

The  honourable  gentleman,  Sir,  by  way  lity?  Nay,  for  this  reason,  1 think  we  are 
of  introduction  to  his  motion,  was  pleased  now  in  greater  security  than  we  can  ever 
to  say  a great  deal  in  justification  of  the  propose  to  be  in  time  of  the  most  profound 
message,  and  of  the  powers  thereby  de-  tranquillity;  and  therefore  if  we  now  agree 
manded  ; but  I think  the  substance  of  to  grant  such  powers,  and  in  so  extraordi- 
what  he  said  may  be  reduced  to  these  nary  a method  too,  I shall  expect  to  see 
three  heads,  That  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  them  demanded  from  us  eveiy  session  of 
grant  those  powers,  That  the  granting  of  parliament  for  die  future  : I shall  never 
such  is  neither  new  nor  unprecedented,  expect  to  see  them  refused, 
and  that  they  may  with  safety  be  granted  I say.  Sir,  in  such  an  extraordinary  me- 
tothecrown:  every  one  of  which  proposi-  thodtoo;forsupposeitcouldbealledgedwe 
tions  I must  deny,  and  I think  I have  should  probably  be  exposed  to  some  great 
good  reason  for  so  doing.  The  gentleman  danger,  in  a month,  or  six  weeks  hence, 
indeed  spoke  to  us  yesterday  of  the  neces-  which  might  make  it  necessary  to  grant 
city  of  sending  such  a message,  and  I was  such  powers  to  the  crown ; yet  that  would 
in  hopes  he  would  have  this  day  endea-  be  no  reason  for  doing  it  in  such  an  ex- 
voured  to  have  made  that  necessity  appear:  traordinary  manner  : we  would,  in  such  a 
but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that,  case,  have  time  to  do  it  in  a regular  parlia- 
I think,  he  has  rather  shewn  the  contrary,  mentary  way,  and  wherever  that  can  be 
Whether  the  powers  now  asked  for  be  done,  it  ought,  without  doubt,  to  be  done, 
unprecedented  or  not,  it  is  certain,  Sir,  There  can  be  no  reason,  there  can  be  no 
they  are  extraordinary,  and  therefore  excuse,  for  thus  leaping  over  all  the  form# 
ought  never  to  be  granted  but  when  the  and  methods  of  proceeding  in  parliament, 
nation  is  in  imminent  danger,  or  in  cases  but  when  the  danger  is  so  near  at  hand, 
of  t.'te  utmost  extremity;  and  for  this  rea-  that  the  providing  against  it  cannot  admit 
son  I did  expectwe  were  to  have  been  told  of  such  delays.  The  honourable  gentle- 
this  day,  that  the  nation  was  immediately  man  says,  our  circumstances  are  much  the 
to  be  invaded  by  some  foreign  power,  or  same  now  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
that  some  dangerous  plot  had  been  disco-  the  session  ; therefore  if  we  are  now  in 
vered  ; and  I expected  this  the  more,  be-  danger,  we  were  then  in  die  same  danger, 
cause  the  short  time  that  was  asked  for  Why  then  were  we  not  dten  made  ac- 
taking  this  affiiirinto  our  consideration  was  quainted  with  it  at  that  time  ? If  we  had, 
refused.  However,  now  I find  it  is  quite  we  could  have  provided  against  it  in  a re- 
otherwise, the  gendeman  himself  says,  lie  gular  manner.  But  suppose  that  we  had 
believes  thenation  to  be  in  safety,  but  does  then  done  it  in  this  irregular  manner,  does 
uot  desireits  safety  should  depend  onhisbe-  the  gentleman  think,  as  he  pretends,  that 
lief.  In  this,  Sir,  I agree  with  him,  I really  there  is  no  greater  inconvenience  in  lodg- 
do  not  desire,  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  ing  an  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
should  depend  upon  his  belief ; and  I be-  crown  at  die  beginning  of  a session  than  at 
lieve  it  would  be  nappy  for  us  if  it  did  not  die  end  of  it,  or  perhaps  at  the  end  of  a 
depend  upon  his  administration.  Though  parliament  ? The  contrary  is  evident ; 
at  first  he  seemed  willing  to  terrify  us  while  die  parliament  continues  sitting  after 
with  the  French  squadron,  yet  at  last  he  such  a power  granted,  diey  will  never- 
told  us  he  believed  it  was  designed  else-  theless  be  a check  upon  the  use  of  that 
where,  but  new  counsels,  groundless  jea-  power;  they  may  recall  it  before  , it  be 
lousies,  sudden  changes  might  bring  them  too  late  : but  when  an  expiring  session, 
this  wav.  For  God’s  sakfc,  Sir,  are  gen-  f much  more  an  expiring  parliament,  grants 
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such  a power,  it  may,  before  the  next  ses- 
sion, or  the  next  parliament  is  (allowed  to 
meet,  be  extended  beyond  controul. 

The  honourable  gentleman  told  us.  Sir, 
that  there  have  been  negotiations  on  foot, 
that  there  are  negotiations  on  foot ; it  is 
true,  they  have  not,  he  says,  yet  had  the 
desired  success,  but  neither  have  they 
been  rejected : That  his  Majesty  is  willing 
to  wait  the  result  of  these  negotiations, 
being  resolved  to  delay  putting  his  people 
to  any  expence,as  long  as  it  can  be  avoided. 
Upon  this  he  applauded  his  Majesty’s 
tender  care  for  his  subjects,  and  toolc  care 
to  assume  great  merit  to  himself  m ad- 
vising this  delay.  Let  us  suppose,  Sir, 
this  parliament  dissolved;  suppose  these 
negotiations  actually  rejected;  surely  we 
cannot  suppose  any  power  in  Europe  so 
jnad,  or  so  unjust  as  to  attack  his  Majesty 
for  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  them  and  their  enemies;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  affairs 
of  Europe  can  upon  the  rejecting  of  such 
negotiations  take  such  a sudden  turn,  as 
may  inevitably  oblige  his  Majesty  to  de- 
clare of  one  side  or  the  other,  before  it  be 
possible  for  the  new  parliament  to  meet: 
This,  I say,  is  impossible  to  suppose ; and  it 
is  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  of  the 

Eowers  now  engaged  in  war  will  attempt  to 
ivade  or  insult  this  nation  till  his  Majesty 
has  openly  declared  against  them.  The 
gentleman  says,  that  his  Majesty  has  all 
along  endeavoured  not  to  give  any  just 
cause  of  alarm  to  any  foreign  power,  nor 
to  disoblige  any  ally : I am  afraid  if  we 
disoblige  any  power  in  Europe,  we  must 
disoblige  an  ally.  However,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty has,  during  the  session  of  parliament, 
been  so  cautious,  it  is  not  to  lie  doubted 
but  that  he  will  continue  to  be  as  cautious, 
during  the  interval  of  parliament : So  that 
upon  the  whole,  I must  think,  that  every 
tningthe  honourable  gentleman  said  tended 
to  prove,  that  we  are  not  at  present  under 
the  least  necessity  of  granting  the  powers 
demanded. 

Now,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  examine  the 
precedents  the  honourable  gentleman  was 
pleased  to  mention,  and  which  he  said  were 
exactly  parallel  to  the  case  in  hand.  I do 
not  know,  indeed,  but  from  the  four  cases 
he  mentioned  taken  jointly  we  may  make  up 
some  sort  of  precedent  for  the  present;  but 
I am  very  sure  that  no  one  of  them,  taken 
separately,  is  any  way  parallel  to  the  pre- 
sent. As  to  that  m 1702,  it  is  quite  different 
from  this,  both  as  to  the  manner  of  send- 
ing it,  as  to  the  time  of  its  being  seut,  and 


as  to  the  powers  that  were  either  asked  or 
given : As  to  the  manner  of  sending  it,  it 
appears,  that  that  great  and  good  princes* 
queen  Anne,  in  the  very  message  which, 
she  sent,  acquainted  the  House,  that  «he 
had  commanded  the  several  letters  and  re- 
presentations passed  between  her  and  the 
States  General,  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
the  message,  to  be  therewith  transmitted 
to  die  House.  So  far  was  she  from  de- 
siring her  parliament  to  grant,  only  because 
she  thought  fit  to  ask ; that  on  the  con. 
trary  she  laid  the  whole  of  her  foreign 
transactions  before  diem,  and  thereby 
made  them  judges  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  upon  that  emergency  : mid  I must 
say,  Sir,  it  would  be  no  discredit  for  the 
best  and  wisest  of  her  successors  to  imitate 
her  royal  example  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  other  measures  of  her  glorious 
reign. 

Then,  as  to  the  time  of  sending  that 
message,  we  were  then  actually  engaged 
in  the  war,  and  one  of  our  allies  was  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being  swallowed 
up  by  our  most  inveterate  enemy;  an  ene- 
my, who  but  a litde  before  had  put  die 
greatest  affront  upon  this  nation,  by  setting 
up  a Pretender,  and  acknowledging  him  in  ■ 
the  most  public  manner  as  die  only  right- 
ful king  of  these  realms.  It  was  not  then 
said,  diat  we  or  our  allies  might,  from  new 
counsels,  and  sudden  changes,be  in  danger. 

It  was  said,  it  was  not  only  said,  but  shews 
to  the  House  in  the  most  audientic  manner,  j 
that  one  of  our  allies  was  actually  then  in  im- 
minent danger.  And  furdier,  Sir,  that  mes- 
sage was  not  sent  to  the  House  at  the  .end 
of  a session,  and  after  most  of  the  members 
were  gone  to  the  country ; it  was  sent  in 
the  veiy  middle  of  die  session,  and  at  a 
tune  when  it  must  be  supposed  that  tht 
House  was  full. 

But  as  to  the  powers  dicu  demanded  or 
granted,  I am  surprised  to  hear  it  said,  that 
that  case  is  parallel  to  the  present.  Sir, 
her  Majesty  asked  no  powers;  she  only 
told,  and  shewed  the  House,  what  her 
allies  desired  and  prayed ; but  she  did  not 
pretend  by  her  message  to  direct  die  House 
what  they  were  to  do : she  did  uot  desire 
them  to  do  any  thing,  but  only  said,  she 
doubted  not  but  they  would  take  such 
measures  upon  that  occasion;  as  might  be  , 
most  for  die  honour  and  advantage  of  her 
Majesty,  die  safety  of  her  kingdoms,  and 
the  necessary  support  of  her  allies : and  in 
consequence  of  this  what  was  done?  Thi* 
House  was  very  far  from  granting  to 
her  Majesty  a power  of  augmenting  her 
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forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  much  as 
she  pleased : a power  of  raising  and  keep- 
ing up  in  this  nation  as  numerous  an  army 
as  she  pleased ; a power  of  running  this 
nation  in  debt  as  much  as  she  pleased;  a 
power  of  entering  into,  and  concluding 
whatever  negotiations  or  treaties  she 
should  think  proper.  No,  Sir,  they  only- 
told  her,  that,  if  ner  Majesty  should  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  further  nego- 
tiations for  encreasing  the  forces  which 
were  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  forces 
of  the  States-General,  that  House  would 
enable  her  Majesty  to  make  good  the 
game : And  even  to  this  so  particular,  this 
so  much  limited  grant,  the)'  added  this  ex- 
press condition,  that  England  should  not 
be  charged  with  the  pay  of  such  additional 
troops,  but  from  the  day  when  a stop 
should  be  made  by  the  States-General  to  all 
correspondence,  trade,  and  commerce  with 
France  and  Spain.  But  this  condition. 
Sir,  was  never  performed;  the  additional 
troops  were  taken  into  our  pay,  but  no 
such  stop  was  ever  made  by  the  States- 
General  : which  shews  how  little  we  ought 
to  depend  upon  the  conditions  annexed  to, 
or  implied  in  any  grant  we  make,  or  in  any 
power  we  give. 

As  to  the  Messages  sent  to  this  House  in 
the  years  1715  and  1718,  they  are  very 
far  from  being  precedents  for  the  present. 
At  the  time  of  the  first,  there  was  an  in- 
surrection in  a manner  actually  broke  out 
and  an  invasion  expected ; the  nation  was 
then  in  imminent  danger,  the  government 
was  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  im- 
mediately overturned.  This  the  king,  in 
his  message,  acquainted  the  House  of; 
and  this  was  the  reason  for  their  coming  to 
the  resolution  they  then  did ; but  even  in 
that  time  of  imminent  danger,  this  House 
neither  was  desired,  nor  did  they  cpnde- 
sccnd  to  grant  to  his  late  Majesty,  such 
extensive  powers  as  are  now  demanded  and 
proposed  to  be  granted:  they  desired  his 
Majesty,  indeed,  to  augment  his  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land  ; which,  considering 
the  small  number  of  regular  forces  we  had 
then  in  the  kingdom,  was  much  more  rea- 
sonable, than  the  same  power  can  now  ap- 
pear to  be,  even  suppose  we  were  threaten- 
ed with  the  like  danger  ; but  it  was  not 
then  so  much  as  desired,  that  the  House 
should  beforehand  approve  of  all  the 
negotiations  and  treaties,  which  his  Ma- 
iefty,  or  rather  his  ministers,  should 
think  proper  to  enter  into,  or  to  con- 
clude : and  the  power  then  granted  to  his 
Majesty  was  the  less  dangerous,  be- 


cause neither  the  parliament,  nor  the 
session  of  parliament,  was  then  drawing 
towards  a close ; but  on  the  contrary,  his 
late  Majesty  was  so  good  as  to  continue 
the  same  session  of  parliament,  till  the 
danger  the  nation  was  threatened  with 
was  entirely  over : so  that  the  parliament 
had  at  any  time  an  opportunity,  and  cer- 
tainly would  have  put  a check  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  state,  if  they,  or  any  of  them, 
lmd  attempted  to  have  made  a wrong  _use 
of  that  power  which  the  parliament  had 
granted  to  his  Majesty.  The  powers 
granted  in  1718,  were  granted  tor  the 
same  cause.  His  Majesty,  in  his  speech, 
acquainted  his  parliament,  that  the  nation 
was  in  danger  of  being  invaded  by  a fo- 
reign power ; and  it  actually  would  have 
been  invaded,  if  the  Spanish  fleet  had  not 
met  with  a disaster  at  sea  ; so  that  neither 
of  these  cases  can  be  any  way  considered 
as  parallel  to  the  present. 

It  is  true.  Sir,  the  other  precedent, 
quoted  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  may 
be  looked  on  as  some  way  parallel  to  tho 
present : we  were  then  in  a sort  of  a state 
which  I cannot  give  a name  to : it  was  nei- 
ther a time  of  war  nor  a time  of  peace ; but 
I do  not  remember  it  was  so  much  as  pre- 
tended, that  the  nation  was  threatened  with 
imminent  danger ; yet  we  then  did  some- 
what like  what  we  are  now  desired  to  do : 
we  granted  away  millions,  for  aught  we 
knew,  in  the  dark,  without  any  cause  or 
reason  assigned.  But  I must  obseiwe. 
Sir,  that  that  message  happened  since  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  return  to  power, 
and  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  advised  by  the  same  persons,  and  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  councils 
with  the  present ; yet  they  were  a little 
more  modest  at  that  time.  It  could  not 
be  then  propc-rly  said,  that  the  nation  was 
in  a state  of  "absolute  tranquillity;  yet 
nevertheless  the  honourable  gentleman 
was  so  modest,  as  to  ask  only  fora  power 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  number  of  sea- 
men, and  to  negotiate  and  make  treaties ; 
he  did  not  so  much  as  ask  for  a power  to 
raise,  and  keep  up  in  this  nation,  in  a time 
of  peace,  whatever  number  of  land  forces 
he  might  pretend  to  think  necessary. 
Thus  we  see  the  honourable  gentleman 
improves  upon  his  last  precedent ; and  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  he  will  likewise  im- 
prove upon  this : therefore,  if  all  the 
powers  now  asked  for,  be  granted,  as  I do 
not  know  any  other  power  his  Majesty  can 
want  from  his  parliament,  but  that  of 
making  laws,  I shall  expect  that,  besides 
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the  powers  now  asked  for,  there  will  be, 
in  the  next  message  from  the  crown,  a 
demand  for  impowering  his  Majesty  to 
make  or  repeal,  continue  or  suspend,  alter 
explain  or  amend  such  laws,  nnd  in  such 
manner,  as  he  shall  think  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  nation.  This,  1 
say,  is  the  only  further  grant  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  make,  iu  order  to  esta- 
blish, by  a resolution  of  both  Houses,  the 
absolute  power  of  the  crown  ; and  with  1 
respect  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  I , 
think  it  is  much  the  same,  whether  we  j 
grant  this  power  to  the  crown,  or  put  the 
crown  in  a capacity  of  assuming  it  when-  , 
b er  they  have  a mind,  which  will  certainly  i 
be  the  consequence  of  the  resolution  now  : 
proposed. 

This,  Sir,  naturally  leads  me  to  the  other  I 
doctrine,  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
has  endeavoured  to  establish ; that  we  may 
with  safety  grant  to  the  crown,  the  powers 
now  asked  for.  As  to  his  present  Majesty, 
Sir,  he  is  a prince  of  so  much  goodness  and 
wisdom,  anais  endowed  with  so  many  noble 
and  princely  qualifications,  that  we  may 
safely  not  Only  trust  him  with  the  powers 
■now  demanded,  but  we  may  surrender, 
and  lay  down  the  whole  of  our  rights  and 
liberties  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ; but  as 
this  would  be  a most  dangerous  precedent 
and  might  be  made  a most  wicked  use  of 
in  times  to  come ; the  same  wisdom  and 
generosity,  which  makes  it  safe  for  us  to 
put  so  much  trust  in  his  present  Majesty, 
would  render  persons  capable  of  so  much 
mean  and  low  complaisance,  most  despi- 
cable in  his  Majesty’s  eyes.  He  might 
justly  say  of  us,  wliat  the  Roman  emperor 
said  of  that  senate,  which  was  so  com- 
plaisant as  to  refuse  nothing  he  asked; 

* O Homines  servire  paratos !’  And  his 
Majesty  would  have  as  much  reason  to  be  , 
quite  tired  with  our  fawning  complaisance, 
as  that  emperor  is  by  the  historian  repre- 
sented to  have  been  with  the  fawning  com- 
plaisance of  the  Roman  senate.  We  all 
know.  Sir,  how  difficult  it  is  to  refuse  to 
the  king  upon  the  throne  those  favours  or 
powers  which  have  been  granted  to  his 
predecessor ; and  therefore  it  has  always 
been  the  established  maxim  of  everyhonest 
man,  who  had  a seat  in  either , House  of 
Parliament,  not  to  grant  to  a good  king 
those  powers,  which  a bad  king  might, 
make  an  ill  use  of ; andsurely,  if  a bad  king 
were  trusted  with  a power  of  raising  land- 
forces  at  discretion,  he  might  easily  turn 
it  to  the  utter  subversion  of  all  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  people  of  this  kbg-^ 


But  with,  respect  to  the  powers  now 
asked,  our  safct$  is,  it  seems,  to  be  se- 
cured by  this ; that  a particular  account 
is  to  be  rendered  to  next  parliament 
of  whatever  may  be  done,  and  of  all 
the  additional  expence  that  may  be  in. 
curred,  b pursuance  of  these  powers. 
Sir,  1 have  been  so  often  deceived  by  mi. 
nisterial  promises,  and  experience  has  so 
fully  convbced  me,  that  we  are  never  to 
expect  any  such  account  b a fair  and  re- 
gular manner,  that  I have  no  faith  in,  nor 
dependence  upon  such  promises : both  I 
and  other  gentlemen  have  often  called  for 
such  accounts,  but  we  have  always  been 
told,  that  either  matters  were  uot  ripe  for 
laying  such  accounts  before  parliament, 
or  that  the  secrets  of  the  government  were 
not  to  be  revealed ; and  the  highest  sa- 
tisfaction we  could  ever  get  upon  such  oc- 
casions was  to  be  told,  that  the  expences 
had  been  necessarily  bcurred  on  account 
of  foreign  and  secret  services : it  has  al- 
ways been  pretended  there  was  a neces- 
sity for  such  expence,  but  the  parliament 
was  never  to  be  let  into  the  secret  from 
whence  that  necessity  arose;  we  areal- 
ways,  it  seems,  to  believe  so,  upon  the  bare 
word  of  our  honest  and  wise  ministers ; 
and  I am  very  apt  to  believe  that  the  same 
confidence  and  resignation  will  be  required 
from  the  next  parliament. 

The  gentleman  said,  he  might  leave  the 
question  to  rest  wholly  upon  our  present 
circumstances : It  may  be  so,  Sir,  but  I 
wish  he  had  told  us  what  these  circum- 
stances are.  He  said  they  were  the  same 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  sessions ; 
not  altogether  the  same;  they  were  the 
same  b general,  but  by  time,  and  varia- 
tions  in  foreign  councils,  an  alteration  fl 
might  be  made  in  them.  I must  say,  Sir,  1 
the  House  is  very  much  obliged  to  the  I 
honourable  gentleman  for  giving  us  so  ] 
much  satisfaction ; and  from  this  btelli* 
gence  we  shall  certainly  be  able  to  give  i 
our  friends  b the  country  a most  satisfac- 
tory account,  and  a most  convincing  rea- 
son for  what  what  we  have  done.  It  is  | 
true,  they  have  been  made  believe  that 
they  are  to  pay  but  two  shillings  in  the  I 
pound  Land-Tax,  but  we  can  tell  them  I 
that  the  honourable  gentleman  gave  us  so  I 
particular  an  account  of  our  circum-  J 
stances,  and  of  the  danger  the  nation  was 
exposed  to,  that  we  thought  proper  to  leave 
it  to  his  discretion,  whether  the  nation 
should  be  charged  with  six  shillings,  or 
perhaps  with  nbeteen  shillings  in  the 
pound  Land-Tax  ; and  by  his  past  conduct 
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the  nation  is  so  fully  convinced  of  his  wis- 
dom and  sincerity,  that  they  will  certainly 
approve  of  what  we  have  done. 

Sir,  I have  troubled  you  too  long;  I 
think  I have  shewn  that  the  resolution  pro- 
posed is  neither  necessary  nor  safe,  nor 
founded  upon  any  precedent:  But  quoting 
of  precedents  signifies  nothing;  suppose 
there  were  precedents  exactly  parallel  to 
the  present  case,  it  would  be  no  argument 
for  our  agreeing  to  what  is  proposed. 
There  are  but  too  many  precedents  which 
resemble  it  alittle ; it  is  now  high  time  to  put 
a stop  to  the  practice,  and  I am  sure  it  will 
be  much  more  for  our  honour  to  make  a 
precedent  where  such  a demand  has  been 
refused,  otherwise  the  thing  may  come  to 
be  familiar:  It  may  become  an  usual 
custom  to  vest  tire  crown  with  such  a power 
at  the  end  of  every  parliament ; so  that  all 
our  succeeding  parliaments  may  come  to 
be  chosen  under  the  influence  of  absolute 
power,  and  neither  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, nor  any  of  his  successors  in  office, 
needs  desire  to  do  any  tiring  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  parliament ; for  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a parliament  cho- 
sen under  the  influence  of  arbitrary  power, 
will  ever  refuse  their  sanction,  when  the 
minister  for  the  time  being  pleases  to  de- 
mand it;  in  which  case,  I believe,  every 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
parliament  will  be  altogether  useless,  it  will 
serve  for  nothing  but  to  make  our  minis- 
ters the  more  daritrg,  and  the  oppressions 
of  the  people  tire  more  grievous;  and 
therefore,  Sir,  I am  against  tire  question. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Digby  spoke  as 
follows : 

Sir;  The  honourable  gentleman  who 
opened  this  debate  has,  in  my  opinion, 
made  as  artful  a speech  in  favour  of  arbi- 
trary power  as  ever  I heard  made  any 
where,  and  has  sajd  a great  deal  more  in  fa- 
vour of  such  a government  than  ever  I ex- 

rcted  to  have  heard  within  these  walls. 

will  not  easily  admit,  Sir,  that  we  are 
ever  to  trust  the  crown  with  such  exten- 
sive powers  as  are  now  demanded;  but 
surely  if  we  are  ever  to  do  any  thing  like 
■t>  if  we  are  ever  to  vest  in  the  crown  any 
extraordinary  and  unusual  powers,  it  ought 
to  be  in  a case  of  the  extremest  neces- 
sity, and  even  then  we  ought  to  do  it 
u)  the  most  deliberate  way  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  can  admit  of, 
end  not  till  after  die  case  has  been  fully 
explained,  and  the  necessity  made  clearly 
t0  appear  to  us.  Had  we  been  informed 


of  our  danger  in  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, what  is  now  proposed  might  have 
been  done ; but  then  it  might  have 
been  done  in  a regular  wav,  and  might 
have  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  par- 
liament; by  which  means  the  other  House 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
a negative  upon  it,  which  they  ought 
to  have  by  our  constitution;  and  every 
gendeman  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment might  have  had  an  importunity  of 
examining  into  the  merits  of  me  question, 
and  of  giving"  his  opinion  upon  it ; whereas 
now  we  are  in  a thin  House,  and  without 
any  concurrence  of  the  other  House,  to 
give  up  by  a single  vote  all  the  rights  of 
parliament,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  to 
put  an  end  to  all  parliaments. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  told  us, 
that  during  the  former  part  of  the  session 
of  parliament  his  Majesty  did  not  make  this 
application,  because  the  danger  had  not 
become  so  great  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  put  ourselves  to  any  immediate 
additional  expence,  but  that  after  the  ses- 
sion is  broke  up,  or  this  parliament  dis- 
solved, some  change  may  happen  which 
will  make  such  expence  necessary ; and  as 
Iris  Majesty  cannot  then  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  applying  to  his  parliament,  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with 
such  powers  as  are  now  demanded.  Sir,  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  from  diat  gentle- 
man, or  any  other,  what  necessity  there  is 
for  this  session’s  breaking  up  so  soon ; or 
if  there  is  any  necessity  for  dissolving  this 
parliament  in  a few  days?  Our  time 
does  not  expire  till  October  next  ; and 
however  necessary  our  presence  may  be 
in  the  country,  if  the  nation  be  in  any 
danger,  if  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect, 
that  the  nation  may  soon  be  in  danger,  I 
am  sure  every  gentleman  will  think  it  his 
duty  to  remain  in  town,  or  to  return  to 
town,  in  order  to  attend  the  service  of  his 
country  in  parliament.  If  we  have  now 
really  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  French 
squadron,  and  that  I think  is  the  only 
danger  I have  heard  so  much  as  insinuated, 
all  apprehensions  from  that  squadron  must 
be  over  long  before  that  time ; nay,  I do 
not  know  but  if  the  few  days  that  were 
asked  yesterday  for  taking  this  message 
into  our  consideration,  had  been  granted, 
the  danger  from  that  squadron  might  have 
been  over  before  we  had  come  to  consider 
of  that  danger,  or  how  to  provide  agamst 
it ; and  this  perhaps  was  the  chief  motive 
for  refusing  so  short  and  so  reasonable  a 
delay : for  if  that  squadron  had  been  sailed 
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elsewhere,  the  gentlemen  would  have  been 
stript  of  the  only  argument  I have  heard 
them  make  use  of  for  persuading  us,  or 
rather  for  terrifying  us,  into  the  granting 
of  an  absolute  power  to  the  crown. 

The  honourable  gentleman  told  us,  that 
his  Majesty  desired  nor  to  give  our  allies  a 
mean  opinion  of  this  nation,  by  our  neglect- 
ing to  put  ourselves  inacondition  of  making 
good  all  our  engagements  to  them.  Sir,  I 
do  not  know  what  engagements  we  may 
lie  under,  or  who  are  our  present  allies ; 
for  1 think  all  the  powers  of  Europe  have 
lately  been  our  allies  in  their  turns : but  for 
this  very  reason,  Sir,  I am  against  what 
is  now  proposed.  I am  for  giving  our  al- 
lies, whoever  they  may  be,  a good  opinion, 
not  only  of  this  nation,  but  of  his  Majesty’s 
government,  and  therefore  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  be  done  for  putting  our- 
selves in  a condition  to  make  good  our  en- 
gagements, I am  for  its  being  done  in  a foil 
House,  and  in  a regular  parliamentary  me- 
thod. Can  any  gentleman  imagine  that 
our  allies,  especially  the  Dutch,  tf  they  be 
our  allies,  are  ignorant  of  our  constitution  ? 
No,  Sir,  they  are  perfectly  acquainted  with 
it ; and  therefore  if  we  should  grant  such 
powers  as  are  now  demanded,  or  make  any 
other  sort  of  provision,  in  a foil  House,  and 
in  the  regular  parliamentary  method,  we 
cann'ot  doubt  of  its  lrnving  greater  weight 
with  our  allies,  than  a resolution  or  vote 
thus  obtained  by  surprise  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  after  most  of  the  gentlemen 
are  retired  to  the  country.  Such  a me- 
thod of  obtaining  the  approbation  of  par- 
liament must  necessarily  give  them  a mean 
opinion  at  least  of  our  government,  and 
must  contribute  to  the  rendering  his  Ma-  1 

S’s  endeavours  for  restoring  the  peace 
irope  of  little  or  no  effect. 

Besides,  Sir,  by  the  proposition  now  ' 
made  to  us  we  are  really  going  to  do  what 
our  allies  know  we  cannot  do  : we  are  not 
only  going  to  delegate  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  crown,  but  we  are  going  to 
promise  that  a future  parliament  shall  ap- 
prove of  whatever  may  be  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  that  power  so  delegated  to  the 
crown.  Does  not  every  one  of  our  allies 
know  that  no  parliament  can  make  such 
a promise?  Does  not  every  man  know 
that  no  parliament  has  a right  to  surrender 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  to  delegate 
the  power  of  parliament  to  the  crown? 
And  can  we  imagine  that  any  potentate  in 
Europe  will  have  any  great  dependance 
upon  the  powers  or  promises  which  are 
granted  Irp  those  who  h^  po  ,rigjit  to 
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grant  any  such  ? But  suppose  we  had  a 
right  to  grant  the  powers  now  asked  for, 
that  right  is  certainly  never  to  be  made 
use  of  but  when  the  nation  is  in  the  most 
imminent  danger;  and  as  I can  see  no  pre- 
tence for  saying  the  nation  is  now,  or  is  like 
to  be,  in  any  such  danger,  nor  have  heard 
any  other  reason  for  asking  the  powers 
now  proposed  to  be  given,  I must  suspect 
that  they  are  asked  for  purposes  that  can- 
not be  openly  aVowed,  and  therefore  I 
shall  give  my  negative  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Gibbon  spoke  next  against  the  mo- 
tion, who  was  answered  by  Mr.  Henry  Pel- 
ham, to  whom  Mr.  Palmer  replied  ; then 

Mr.  Horalio  Waif  ole  spoke  as  follows: 

Sir ; Gentlemen  have  been  at  a good  deal 
ofpainstomake  outadifference  between  the 
precedents  that  have  been  mentioned  and 
the  case  before  us ; though  I think  with 
very  little  success ; there  never  was  yet  a 
precedent  for  any  proposition  or  determi- 
nation so  exactly  parallel  to  the  case  in 
hand,  but  ingenious  gentlemen  might  find 
out  some  minute  differences ; yet  prece- 
dents, where  no  material  difference  could 
be  shown,  have  always  been  allowed  to  be 
good  authorities  for  what  was  proposed  to 
be  done ; and  in  the  present  case  I do  not 
find  that  with  all  their  ingenuity  they  have 
been  able  to  shew  any  material  difference 
between  the  precedents  mentioned  and  the 
proposition  now  made  to  us.  The  two  ma- 
terial points  now  under  our  consideration 
with  respect  to  precedents  are,  Whether  it 
has  not  been  the  practice  of  parliament  to 
grant  extraordinary  powers  to  the  crown 
in  the  time  of  danger  ? And  in  what  me- 
thod those  powers  have  been  granted? 
These,  I say,  are  the  two  chief  points,  and 
as  to  both  of  them  every  one  of  the  prece- 
dents mentioned  appears  to  be  as  exactly 
parallel  as  any  one  case  can  be  to  another. 

But,  Sir,  1 will  endeavour  to  point  out 
to  the  honourable  gentlemen  one  very  ma- 
terial difference  between  the  message  now 
before  us,  and  all  the  other  messages  that 
have  formerly  come  from  the  crown,  and 
it  is  this ; in  the  present  message  his  Ma- 
jesty expressly  promises  to  lay  a full  ac- 
count of  whatever  expences  may  be  in- 
curred before  the  next  parliament,  which 
is  a piece  of  condescension  that,  was  never 
made  by  the  crown  in  any  former  message 
sent  to  parliament ; this  is  indeed  a mate- 
rial difference,  but  such  a difference  as,  in 
my  opinion,  ought  certainly  to  be  a pre- 
vailing argument  for  us  to  agree  to  what 
is  i)ow  demanded,-, ; An^  as  Wj rnes5a£* 
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in  the  year  1702, 1 must  upon  this  occasion 
observe^  that  if  a greater  confidence  had 
been  placed  in  her  majesty,  and  her  then 
ministers,  and  stronger  resolutions  made 
by  that  parliament,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  the  war  which  ensued  might  liave 
been  entirely  prevented,  or  at  least  that 
the  enemies  of  this  nation  would  have  been 
obliged  to  have  entered  into  the  war  under 
much  greater  disadvantages  than  they  did : 
so  that  the  slow  and  lukewarm  proceedings 
of  that  parliament,  and  the  fatal  effects 
they  produced,  is  one  of  the  strongest  ar- 
guments, : that  can  be  suggested,  for  us 
now  to  strengthen  his  Majesty’s  hands  in 
such  a manner  as  may  prevent  any  such 
fatal  consequences. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  to  hear  gentlemen 
complain  that  nothing  has  been  laid  before 
them,  to  shew  the  necessity  for  granting 
the  powers  now  asked  for.  Did  not  his 
Majesty  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  inform  us  of  the  war  then  began 
In  Europe?  Does  not  he  by  the  present 
message  acquaint  us  that  this  war  still  con- 
tinues ? And  is  not  every  gentleman  con- 
vinced by  what  he  knows  of  the  situation 
of  Europe,  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  entirely'  depends  on  the  event  of 
that  war?  Let  which-ever  side  prevail,  if 
it  should  be  allowed  to  prevail  too  far, 
would  not  the  balance  of  power  be  there- 
by overturned,  and  will  not  this  nation  ne- 
cessarily be  obliged  to  prevent  so  fatal  an 
effect  ? besides  this,  does  not  every  gen- 
tleman know  that  the  French  have  lately 
fitted  out  a very  powerful  sea-armament, 
which  if  not  designed  against  this  country, 
can  be  designed  against  but  one  other 
place  in  the  world  ? I indeed  believe  that 
it  is  designed  against  Dantzick ; but  if  that 
ailair  thould  blow  over,  which  is  possible, 
before  the  French  fleet  sails,  can  we  then 
be  easy,  can  we  imagine  ourselves  in  se- 
curity, while  so  large  a squadron,  with  an 
army  ready  to  be  put  on  board,  lies  within 
a few  hours  sailing  of  our  coast  ? 

The  honourable  gentleman  by  me  very 
well  observed  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Dutch  j thev  had  resolved  to  reduce  10,000 
of  their  land-forces,  but  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  they  had  put  off  that  reso- 
lution : they  are  our  natural  ally,  they  have 
hitherto  gone  hand  in  hand  with  us,  but 
we  know  in  what  a weak  and  defenceless 
condition  their  barrier  in  Flanders  is  at 
present,  and  if  we  should  sit  still  and  do 
nothing,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
go  on  in  the  same  way  ? No,  Sir,  they  will 
he  obliged  tothrow  themselves  entirely  into 


the  arms  of  France,  and  must  depend  upon 
the  honour  of  that  crown  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  barrier  in  Flanders. 

Gentlemen  may.  Sir,  if  they  please,  call 
this  a vote  of  credit : but  as  his  Majesty 
has  so  expressly  promised  an  account,  it 
cannot  properly  be  called  a vote  of  credit. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  a vote  of  confi- 
dence ; it  is  only  coming  to  a resolution  ; 
wliich,  by  shewing  the  entire  confidence 
we  have  in  liis  Majesty,  wiil  give  his  in- 
stances with  foreign  powers  the  greater 
weight;  and  consequently  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  !the  preservation  of  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Europe ; without  which, 
this  nation  can  never  be  in  any  safety  or 
security. 

Mr.  Tuflhell  backed  Mr.  Walpole,  and 
was  answered  by  lord  Tyrconnel.  Then 

Sir  William  Wyndham  stood  up,  and 
said : 

Sir ; As  I find  myself  at  present  very 
much  out  of  order,  I am  very  unfit  to  offer 
my  opinion  on  so  important  a question: 
however,  I must  beg  leave  to  trouble  you 
a little  upon  this  occasion ; because,  if 
what  is  now  proposed  should  be  agreed  to, 
I do  uot  know  but  it  may  be  the  last  time 
I shall  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing my  opinion  as  a member  of  this  House. 
"W  ith  me,  Sir,  it  is  a matter  of  no  conse- 
quence, whether  the  proposition  now  made 
to  us,  be  founded  on  precedents  or  not  t 
for  if  any  thing  like  wnat  is  proposed,  has 
been  done,  I am.  of  opinion,  that  as  often 
as  it  has  been  done,  it  has  been  wrong 
done ; and  the  oftener  it  is  done,  it  will  be 
still  worse.  But  to  tell  us,  that  the  only 
two  point*,  now  under  our  consideration 
is,  whether  extraordinary  powers  have, 
upon  any  occasion,  been  granted  to  the 
crown,  and  in  what  method  these  power* 
have  been  granted,  is  very  extraordinary : 
for,  supposing  it  right  to  grant  extraordi- 
nary powers,  by  an  extraordinary  method, 
upon  some  occasions,  certainly  we  are,  upon 
all  such  occasions,  to  consider  the  reason* 
for  granting  such  powers,  and  the  nature 
of  the  powers  to  be  granted ; and  if,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  the  powers  proposed 
to  be  granted,  are  much  more  extensive, 
than  those  formerly  granted,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  granting  them  not  near  so  strong 
as  upon  former  occasions, ’no  former  prece- 
dent can  give  any  authority  for  doing  what 
is  now  proposed.  We  are  told  of  the  naval 
armaments  of  France ; but  I would  gladly 
know  what  we  have  done  to  deserve  any 
insult  from  that  nation.  If  contributing  to 
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throw  the  affairs  of  Europe  into  their  pre- 
sent situation,  by  which  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon lias  been  again  put  into  a condition  of 
pulling  down  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  which  so  greatly  alarmed 
us  some  years  ago  ; if  this,  1 say,  deserves 
any  insult  from  France,  I do  not  know  but 
we  may  deserve  it.  But  if  this  were  true, 
while  we  have  an  army  of  18,000  men  in 
this  kingdom,  and  12,000  in  Ireland,  all 
ready  at  our  call,  and  a more  powerful 
fleet  than  any  the  French  can  put  to  sea, 
what  have  we  to  fear  from  five  or  six  thou- 
sand French,  if  they  were  actually  landed 
in  the  island  ? Sir,  if  we  had  not  a regi- 
ment in  the  kingdom,  we  could  not  have 
any  tiling  to  fear  from  so  inconsiderable  a 
number.  And,  can  we  suppose  the  French 
such  fools  as  to  make  so  ridiculous  an  at- 
tempt, by  which  they  must  expect  to  draw 
the  immediate  vengeance  of  this  nation 
upou  them?  When  our  armies,  or  our 
fleets,  are  to  be  augmented ; when  we  are 
to  enter  into  expensive  negotiations  j or 
when  we  are  desired  to  put  extraordinary 
powers  into  the  hands  of  the  government, 
tor  purposes  not  to  be  told,  I have  often 
observed,  Sir,  that  some  gentlemen  are, 
upon  such  occasions,  mighty  apt  to  raise 
phantoms,  and  to  magnify  imaginary  dan- 
gers ; from  whence  they  argue  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  against  them,  as  if  they 
were  real ; we  are  then  to  be  afraid  of  in- 
vasions and  insults  from  almost  every 
power  in  Europe.  But  when  upon  ether 
occasions  they  are  told  what  is  too  true, 
that  the  nation  is  in  a most  dangerous  and 
distressed  condition,  they  then  insist  upon 
it,  that  we  are  in  the  most  happy  situation, 
that  our  trade  is  in  a flourishing  state,  and 
that  we  are  in  friendship  with,  or  at  least 
have  no  diffidence  of  any  foreign  power 
whatsoever.  But  now  it  seems,  Sir,  we 
must  grant  more  extensive  powers  to  the 
crown,  than  were  ever  granted  by  any  Par- 
liament, though  it  cannot  be  so  much  as 
pretended,  that  we  are  in  any  immediate 
danger ; for  even  those  gentlemen  who 
talk  of  the  necessity  of  granting  such 
powers,  tell  us,  we  are  in  the  same  circum- 
stances we  were  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session ; but  not  what  those  circumstances 
are ; for  this,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
assertion  of  an  honourable  gentleman ; and 
even  he  jjas  told  us,  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve we  are  in  any  danger,  but  does  not 
desire  the  safety  of  the  nation  to  depend  on 
his  belief.  God  forbid,  Sir,  it  should ; but 
if  we  thus,  upon  Ms  bare  word,  give  up  all 
Jhe  righ^.pf|»OTfla^ent?cS|i]i^ 
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sure  destroy  the  necessity  of  holding  an,. 
Parliament  for  the  future,  1 must  say,  that 
we  shall,  iron!  that  moment,  leave  the 
safety  of  the  nation,  and  the  preservation 
of  our  constitution,  to  depend  very  much 
upon  his  management.  This  is  what  I 
shall  never  agree  to ; it  is  what,  I hope,  no 
Parliament  will  ever  agree  to ; and  there- 
fore, if  we  are  in  any  danger,  or  if  we  are 
like  to  be  in  any  danger,  let  us  know  our 
danger  from  something  else  than  his  bare 
assertion  ; and  then  I doubt  not  but  the 
wisdom  of  parliament  will  provide  effec- 
tually against  it. 

We  are  seldom  indeed  told  much,  we 
are  never  told  things  but  by  halves ; but  if 
what  we  are  told  be  true,  if  his  Majesty 
has  hitherto  taken  no  share  in  the  war,  we 
cannot  be  in  any  immediate  danger.  How- 
ever,  though  his  Majesty,  asking  of  Great- 
Britain,  may  not  have  taken  any  share  in 
the  war,  yet  he  certainly  has,  as  elector  of 
Hanover : and  as  this  nation  has,  by  some 
fatality  or  another,  been  generally  engaged 
in  the  same  quarrel  which  our  King,  as 
elector  of  Hanover,  espoused,  if  the  same 
thing  should  again  happen,  this  nation  may 
then  indeed  come  to  be  threatened  with 
some  danger  or  insult ; but  in  such  a case 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  provide  against 
such  a distant,  and  such  a conditional 
danger,  in  the  extraordinary  method  now 
proposed : Why  may  we  not  sit  for  a few 
months  longer,  and  ao  in  a regular  par* 
liamentary  way  whatever  may  seem  ne- 
cessary on  that  occasion  ? When  we  are 
all  together,  we  make  of  ourselves  a pretty 
good  battalion ; it  cannot  be  said  but 
that  we  are  well  officered,  and  a little  time 
might  probably  bring  us  to  turn  to  right 
and  left,  and  to  perform  all  the  other  pnrts 
of  exercise  by  beat  of  drum : but  this,  Sir, 
is  a serious  subject,  and  therefore  I ask 
pardon. 

We  have  been  told,  Sir,  that  all  that  is 
now  asked  is  only  to  put  a confidence  in 
his  Majesty.  No,  Sir,  it  is  to  put  a confi- 
dence in  Ins  ministers,  and  in  them  I have 
none ; no,  not  even  though  the  honourable 
person  on  the  floor  has  assured  us,  that  no 
wanton  or  bad  use  shall  be  made  of  it : 
for  if  we  once  grant  the  power,  we  cannot 
tell  how  it  may  be  used,  nor  can  we  be  as- 
sured that  any  future  parliament  will  have 
it  in  their  power  to  call  those  to  an  ac- 
count, who  may  make  a wrong  or  a wicked 
use  of  it : We  are  not  to  expect  Syua* 
in  every  age ; absolute  power  is  a be- 
witching possession,  andseldom  voluntarily 
sre^igned.n  ^ame.^hoijpurable  person 
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asked  us,  if  the  past  conduct  of  the  admi- 
nistration did  not  promise  rather  a back- 
wardness than  a forwardness  in  making 
use  of  this  power  ? I must  confess,  Sir, 
that  a backwardness  lias  been  shewn  by 
them  in  cases  where  it  was  very  wrong  to 
shew  any  such  thing  ; When  repeated  in- 
sults have  been  offered  to  the  nation  ; 
when  our  merchants  have  been  pillaged, 
and  our  sailors  murdered,  and  that  for 
years  together,  they  have  shewed  a mean 
anddishonourable  backwardness,  and  there- 
fore I think  we  have  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  tlie  same  imprudence  may  make 
them  unwisely  rash,  and  unseasonably  for- 
ward in  engaging  in  disputes  where  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  may  call  upon  them  to 
be  at  least  neutral.  As  all  trie  principal 
owers  of  Europe  are  now /engaged  in  a 
loody  war  against  one  another,  and  as  we 
have  not  yet  taken  any  share  in  that  war, 
the  present  circumstances  of  Europe  are 
to  me  a most  evident  proof,  that  we  neither 
are  nor  can  be  in  any  danger  as  long  as  we 
continue  in  the  same  situation  : and  as  we 
have  no  contrary  evidence,  but  what  ap- 
pears upon  tlie  general  ministerial  mes- 
sage, now  under  our  consideration,  I do 
not  see  how  we  can  possibly  form  a pre- 
tence for  agreeing  to  what  is  now  asked  of 
ns : We  ought,  and  I hope  we  always  will 
shew  as  great  a deference  to  the  crown  as 
becometh  the  free-born  subjects  of  Britain ; 
but  considering  how  often  the  crown  has, 
upon  former  occasions,  been  induced  to 
assert  for  truth  what  time  the  discoverer 
of  secrets  has  made  appear  not  to  be  true  ; 
considering,  that  we  are  to  look  upon 
this,  as  well  as  other  such  messages,  as 
proceeding  from  the  advice  and  suggestion 
of  ministers ; and  when  we  refleet  upon 
former  assertions  which  came  to  pariia- 
nient,  by  the  advice  and  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  same  persons,  we  cannot  be  justified 
m delegating  so  great  a power  upon  so 
slight  an  evidence;  an  evidence  which 
bine  may  hereafter,  as  it  lias  before,  done, 
sliew  to  be  entirely  false.  I could  have 
added  a great  deal  more  upon  this  subject, 
but  I find  myself  so  bad.  Sir,  I can  pro- 
ceed no  further ; only  shall  take  this  op- 
portunity, this  last  opportunity,  I am  afraid, 
of  declaring  my  attachment  to  the  liber- 
ates and  constitution  of  iny  country,  by 
declaring  niy  aversion  to  the  proposition 
bow  before  us. 

Sir  IVilliam  Yonge  replied : 

. Sir ; As  all  the  objections  made  to  what 
* now  proposed  have  been  already  fully 
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answered  by  other  gentlemen,  I shall  not 
pretend  to  enter  much  into  the  .merits  of 
the  question ; neither  did  I intend  to  have 
given  you  any  trouble  in  this  debate ; but 
such  expressions  have  dropped  from  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  that 
it  is  impossible  they  should  be  passed  over 
without  some  notice.  He  told  us  that  the 
crown  had  often  usserted  for  truth  what 
afterwards  appeared  to  be  false.  This, 
Sir,  I take  to  be  an  accusation  which  is 
very  inconsistent  with  that  duty  and  re- 
spect, which  every  member  of  this  House 
ought  to  shew  to  the  crown  ; and  1 was  the 
more  surprized  to  hear  that  gentleman 
accuse  the  crown  of  imposing  falsities 
upon  the  parliament,  because  lie  always 
uses  a great  deal  of  caution  in  what  he  says 
in  this  House:  I was  sorry  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  prevented  from  proceeding 
in  this  discourse,  because  I believe  he 
would  have  explained  what  he  had  said  in 
such  a manner  as  not  to  imply  so  much 
disrespect  to  the  crown;  I dare  say  he 
would  : but  as  his  words  now  stand,  I can- 
not think  it  possible  they  should  escape 
tlie  notice  of  this  House.  I promised  not 
to  enter  much  into  the  merits  of  tlie  ques- 
tion: however  I will  beg  leave  to  explain 
a little  what  passed  in  this  House  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  upon  the  motion  for  an 
Andress  to  his  Majesty : I remember  some 
gentlemen  took  exceptions  to  an  expres- 
sion proposed  to  be  put  into  that  Address, 
as  if  a promise  of  a vote  of  credit  had 
been  intended  to  be  couched  under  it ; 
and  upon  that  occasion  the  honourable 
gentleman  by  me,  said,  he  believed  no 
person  so  much  as  dreamed  that  such  an 
use  was  intended  to  be  made  of  that  ex- 
pression ; because  if"  anv  such  thing  as  a 
vote  of  credit  should  be  cfeemed  necessary, 
the  demand  for  it  would  come  in  tlie  usual 
way  by  a message;  and  if  any  such  mes- 
sage should  happen  to  come,  he  believed 
no  argument  in  favour  of  it  either  could  or 
would  be  drawn  from  the  words  then  pro- 
posed to  be  put  into  your  address.  Gen- 
tlemen, I perceive,  pretend  that  they  can- 
not find  out  tlie  difference  between  what 
is  now  proposed  and  a vote  of  credit:  yet 
in  my  opinion  if  they  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  compare  the  two  together,  they  may 
very  easily  discover  the  difference;  for  a 
Vote  of  Credit  is,  where  a sum  is  given  for 
certain  services,  not  to  be  accounted  for  to 
parliament ; whereas  the  present  message 
bears  tliis  express  promise  in  it,  that  a full' 
and  particular  account  shall  be  laid  before, 
next  parliament  of  all  the  expenses  which 
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may  be  incurred  in  consequence  of  the 
powers  now  to  be  granted : and  as  no 
power  is  desired  but  what  appears  to  me 
necessary  for  the  security  and  quiet  of  the 
nation,  I neither  can  see  nor  nave  heard 
any  sufficient  reason  for  notgranting  them. 

Sir  John  Barnard  spoke  as  follows : 

Sir  : The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  found  fault  with  my  worthy  friend 
below  me,  for  speaking  disrespectfully,  as 
he  called  it,  of  the  crown  : upon  which  I 
must  observe  that  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
very  apt,  1 will  not  say  willingly,  to  mis- 
take what  other  gentlemen  say,  and  then 
to  find  fault  with  what  he  supposes  they 
did  say.  My  worthy  friend  said,  that  the 
crown  has  often  been  induced  to  assert 
for  truth  what  time  has  afterwards  disco- 
vered not  to  be  true.  Sir,  the  crown  is 
never  supposed  to  know  any  thing  but  by 
information,  and  if  those  who  inform  the 
crown  have  been  themselves  misinformed, 
or  should  for  any  private  and  wicked  pur- 
pose give  the  crown  a false  information, 
the  crown  may  by  such  information  be  in- 
duced to  assert  for  truth,  what  time  may 
very  probably  shew  not  to  have  been  true ; 
so  that  without  any  explanation,  there  is 
no  foundation  for  finding  fault  with  what 
my  worthy  friend  said : nay,  it  is  what 
happen*  but  too  often.  Were  not  we  told 
but  a few  years  ago  of  some  secret  articles 
in  an  alliance  entered  into  between  two 
of  our  neighbours,  by  which  Gibraltar  was 
to  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  the  Pre- 
tender to  have  been  placed  by  force  upon 
the  throne  of  these  realms  ? This  was  af- 
terwards discovered  not  to  be  true  ; and 
indeed,  to  consider  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  powers,  said  to 
have  entered  into  these  articles,  it  is  hard- 
ly possibly  to  believe  that  any  such  pro- 
jects should  have  entered  into  cither  of 
their  heads  : yet  this  was  confidently  as- 
serted ; and  to  have  pretended  at  that 
time  to  have  doubted  of  it,  would,  I be- 
lieve,have  been  reckonedhighly  disrespect- 
ful to  the  crown,  if  not  downright  disaf- 
fection. So  far  are  we,  Sir,  from  being 
obliged  to  believe  every  thing  asserted  by 
the  crown,  that  we  are  in  many  cases 
bound  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  such 
assertions  ; and  if  they  should,  upon  such 
enquiry,  appear  to  be  false,  we  ought 
to  punish  those  who  have  either  foolish- 
ly or  knavishly  imposed  upon  the  crown. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  Sir,  the 
crown  is  absolutely  safe  from  any  accusa- 
tion or  suspicion  ofthis  ki^nd  fpr  we  have 


not  yet  had  the  least  information  from  the 
crown : even  by  the  present  message,  not,  | 
withstanding  the  great  powers  thereby  de, 
mandcd,  it  is  not  so  much  as  insinuated 
that  the  nation  is  in  any  danger,  nor  are 
we  informed  of  any  fact  from  which  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  nation  may 
soon  be  in  danger.  It  has  indeed  been 
insinuated  by  an  hon.  gentleman  in  this 
House,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  mes- 
sage, that  we  are  in  danger  of  an  invasion 
from  France  ; but  even . that  gentleman 
himself  says,  he  does  not  believe  we  are 
in  any  danger,  which  is  something  very 
singular  ; he  does  not,  he  says,  believe  it, 
but  yet  he  would  have  every  other  gen- 
tleman in  this  House  believe  it ; for  it  it 
certain  there  is  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  any  other  foreign  power; 
therefore  itis  impossible  forany  gentleman, 
who  is  of  his  opinion,  with  respect  to  our 
danger  from  France,  to  agree  to  this  reso,  j 
lution  : I say,  it  is  impossible  that  any  gen, 
tleman,  who  does  not  think  the  nation  in 
any  danger,  should  agree  to  the  granting 
to  the  crown  an  unlimited  power  of  raising 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  of  entering  into 
expensive  alliances,  and  putting  the  nation 
to  an  infinite  expence. 

But  perhaps,  Sir,  thexlanger  we  are  now 
threatened  with  is  of  a domestic  nature  : 
if  so,  I wish  some  of  those  gentlemen  who 
know  it  would  rise  up  and  give  us  some  ac, 
count  of  it ; for  really  my  imagination  is  1 
so  barren,  that  I cannot  form  to  myself  an 
idea  of  any  such  danger,  unless  it  be  the  !] 
danger  of  haring  the  majority  of  next  par- 
liament consist  of  such  persons  as  may  not 
be  agreeable  to  some  gentlemen  ; and  if  J 
the  vote  of  credit  we  are  now  to  giveshould 
be  applied  towards  preventing  that  danger;  \ 
if  any  part  of  the  money  should  be  made 
use  of  for  that  purpose,  it  i*  certain,  that 
no  gentleman  needs  be  under  any  appre- 
hensions or  any  uneasiness  from  the  pro- 
mise now  made,  of  accounting  to  next  par-  1 
liament.  But  I beg  pardon,  Sir,  I believe  ! 
I should  not  have  called  the  resolution  pro- 
posed  to  us  a Vote  of  Credit,  for  I find  I 
gentlemen  are  greatly  divided  whether  it  : 
ought  to  be  called  a Vote  of  Credit,  or  a j 
Vote  of  Confidence.  However,  I think 
that  dispute  mqy  be  easily  accommodated  ; 
by  calling  it  a Vote  of  Confidence  and 
Credit 

It  may  be  thought,  Sir,  that  I do  not 
treat  this  subject  seriously  enough  : I will 
allow,  that  if  the  nation  were  really  in  any 
danger  it  would  be  an  affair  of  very  great 
consequences.  Ijjjt  such,  a <^s.e,  it  would  be 
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a very  serious  question  to  determine, 
whether  we  should  devolve  the  power  of 
arliament  upon  the  crown'for  a short  time: 
ut  when  gentlemen  come  with  such  a de- 
mand, without  any  foundation,  when  even 
they  themselves  tell  us  they  believe  we  are 
in  no  danger,  but  tell  us  of  a French  squa- 
dron with  four  or  five  thousand  forces 
ready  to  be  put  on  board ; and  because 
we  are  now  just  at  the  end  of  a parliament, 
make  use  of  that  story  as  a sufficient  argu- 
ment for  us  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  a mi- 
nister never  to  call  another : I say.  Sir, 
such  a demand,  founded  upon  such  an  ar- 
gument, must  be  looked  on  as  a ministe- 
rial demand  only,  and  therefore  ought  ei- 
ther to  be  treated  with  ridicule,  or  re- 
jected with  indignation.  It  is'a  demand  of 
such  a nature,  Sir,  that  in  my  opinion,  no 
gentleman,  who  has  the  least  regard  for 
parliaments,  or  who  expects  ever  to  sit 
in  another  free  parliament,  can  agree  to  it. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  stood  up  again,  and 
said. 

Sir ; In  the  station  in  which  I have  the 
honour  to  serve  the  King,  I cannot  sit  still 
When  I hear  the  crown  reflected  on  in  the 
manner  it  has  been.  I am  in  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  King,  and  in  duty  to  the 
present,  obliged  to  take  notice  of  wliat  hap- 
pened to  fall  from  the  honourable  gentle- 
man under  the  gallery.  His  late  Majesty’s 
assertion,  relating  to  the  two  secret  articles 
agreed  on  between  two  foreign  powers, 
which  that  gentleman  took  notice  of,  and 
which  he  was  pleased  to  say  appeared 
afterwards  not  to  be  true,  was  as  well 
founded,  and  as  true  an  assertion  as  ever 
came  from  the  crown.  It  is  true  indeed, 
Mr.  Palm,  the  imperial  minister  then  at 
this  court,  denied  that  there  were  any  such 
secret  articles  in  the  treaty ; but,  Sir, 
when  we  have  the  word  of  the  late  king 
from  the  throne  on  one  side,  and  the  de- 
nial of  a foreign  minister,  a minister  of 
inferior  rank  too,  upon  the  other,  I must 
say  that  in  such  a case,  to  pretend  to  be  at 
a loss  which  to  give  most  credit  to,  is  treat- 
ing the  memory  of  our  late  sovereign  with 
very  great  indignity  ; and  I am  sure  if  time 
has  discovered  any  thing,  it  has  discovered 
the  contrary  of  what  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman pretends.  Do  not  we  all  know,  that 
Gibraltar  was  soon  after  actually  besieged, 
and  if  proper  care  had  not  been  taken  to 
prevent  it,  every  thing  else  that  was  stipu- 
lated by  those  secret  articles  would  as  cer- 
tainly have  been  undertaken.  The  other 
project,  if  it  had  been  undertaken,  would, 
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I believe,  have  met  with  the  same  success; 
but  I am  persuaded  there  are  some  who 
are  sorry  it  was  not  accomplished. — Gen- 
tlemen talk.  Sir,  of  ministers  misinforming, 
and  imposing  upon  the  crown : but  in 
that  case  it  was  not  his  late  Majesty’s  mi- 
nisters here  who  informed  him,  it  was  he 
that  informed  them  of  that  transaction  : 
he  had  his  information  at  Hanover,  and  his 
information  was  so  good,  that  he  could  not 
be  deceived ; I know  as  well,  and  am  as 
certain,  that  there  were  such  articles,  as 
those  very  persons  who  drew  up  the  arti- 
cles. I am  sorry,  Sir,  I have  been  pro- 
voked to  say  so  much,  to  talk  of  these 
things  may  now  be  improper,  and  perhaps 
I cannot  justify  myself  in  having  said  so 
much,  yet  in  justice  to  the  late  King,  I 
think  I could  say  no  less. — As  to  the  ques- 
tion itself,  I have  heard  no  objections 
made,  but  what  have  been  fully  answered 
by  other  gentlemen,  therefore  shall  not 
trouble  you  further  upon  it,  but  only  to 
declare,  that  as  this  nation  may  be  ex- 
posed to  great  dangers  during  the  interval 
of  parliament,  I think  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  his  Majesty’s  message ; 
and  as  an  account  is  to  be  rendered  to 
next  parliament,  and  as  that  parliament 
must  meet  some  time  next  winter,  if  not 
sooner,  the  powers  now  to  be  granted  can- 
not, in  that  time,  produce  any  bad  conse- 
quences; but  may  produce  very  good 
effects,  by  giving  a due  weight  to  any 
proposals  his  Majesty,  in  conjunction  with 
his  allies,  may  think  proper  to  make  to  the 
powers  now  engaged  in  war. 

Mr.  Ptdteney  replied: 

Sir ; As  it  is  now  so  late,  and  as  many 
unanswerable  objections  have  been  made 
to  the  proposition  now  before  us,  I should 
not  have  given  you  any  trouble,  but  that  I 
think  the  question  of  so  great  moment,  that 
I ought  to  testify  my  aversion  to  it  by 
something  more  than  a bare  negative. 
As  to  the  danger  from  the  French  fleet, 
Sir,  it  is  either  too  near  to  be  provided 
against  by  any  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
consequence  of  this  message,  or  it  is  so 
remote,  that  it  may1  be  provided  against  in 
a regular  manner : this  has  already  been 
taken  notice  of,  and  has  not  as  yet  received 
any  answer.  But  I must  further  observe, 
that  if  there  had  ever  been  any  ground  to 
suspect,  that  the  French  fleet  was  de- 
signed against  this  island,  their  not  coming 
hither  before  now,  is  sufficient  to  remove 
any  jealousy  that  might  have  been  enter- 
tained that  way.  They  might  have 
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hail  ships  sufficient  to  have  transported 
5 or  6000  men  to  this  island,  and  those 
troops  might  have  been  embarked,  nay, 
and  even  landed  in  this  island,  long  before 
this  time ; and  therefore  their  fleets  wait- 
ing so  long  in  their  harbour,  is  a plain  de- 
monstration, that  they  are  not  designed 
against  this  island,  but  against  a place, 
wiiich  they  cannot  approach  so  early  in  the 
spring. 

It  is  something  very  surprizing  to  me, 
Sir,  that  upon  the  present  occasion 
we  should  be  told  what  the  Dutch  have 
done,  or  rather,  indeed,  what  they  have 
not  done.  When  they  make  any  reduc- 
tion of  their  forces,  in  order  to  eavc 
public  cxpenee,  and  spare  their  people, 
we  are  then  told,  that  their  example  can 
be  no  rule  for  us : But  if  they  make  any 
necessary  addition  to  their  land  forces,  in 
order  to  put  themselves  in  a posture  of  de- 
fence against  dangers,  which  we,  from  the 
difference  of  our  situation,  have  not  the 
least  reason  to  apprehend,  then  we  are 
told,  we  ought  to  follow  their  example  : 
but  in  the  presort  case,  even  the  example 
of  the  Dutch  can  be  no  argument.  We 
have  already  done  more  than  they  have 
done,  we  have  not  only  resolved  to  keep 
up  the  same  number  of  our  land-forces, 
which  certainly  would  not  have  been  done, 
if  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  remained 
undisturbed  ; but  we  have  already  made 
a very  large  addition  to  the  number  of  our 
seamen  ; an  addition  which  amounts. to  a 
greater  number  of  men  than  that  number 
of  land-forces  which  the  Dutch  have  only 
resolved  not  to  reduce.  So  that  though  we 
be  not  near  so  much  exposed  to  the  danger 
as  the  Dutch  ; yet  we  have  already  very 
far  exceeded  them  in  the  expence  we  have 
put  ourselves  to,  on  account  of  the  war. 

„ We  are  next  told,  that  the  towns  in 
Flanders  are  in  a very  bad  situation,  and  no 
way  provided  for  defence.  For  God’s  sake, 
Sir,  are  we  thus  to  be  eternally  the  dupes 
of  Europe  ? If  the  emperor,  or  any  other 
power,  neglects  to  keep  their  fortified 
places  in  a proper  posture  of  defence, 
must  we  answer  for  that  neglect?  Are 
we,  far  the  sake  of  preserving  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  to  undertake,  at  our 
own  charges,  to  defend  every  power  -in 
Europe,  and  to  prevent  their  being  in- 
vaded or  conquered  by  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours ? Such  arguments,  Sir,  I should 
tlijnk  ridiculous,  if  made  use  of  for  per- 
suading us  to  put  ourselves  to  the  least  ad- 
ditional expence ; but  they  are  much 
more  so^  wh^n.  they  are  ^he  opjy  arjgu- 
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ments  made  use  of  for  prevailing  with  us 
to  make  a total  surrender  of  our  liberties. 
Surely,  Gentlemen  must  think  this  House 
mighty  ready  to  resign  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  when  they  make  such  pro- 
positions, and  support  them  by  such  argu- 
ments. 

To  me,  Sir,  it  really  appears  as  if  this 
proposition  had  been  made  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, to  see  what  lengths  we  ni’ghtbe 
prevailed  on  to  go  ; and  if  we  agree  to  it, 

I am  sure  it  is  what  we  can  never  answer 
for  to  ourselves,  our  constituents,  or  our 
posterity ; nay,  we  cannot  answer  for  it, 
even  to  his  Majesty  liimself;  for  it  is  a 
destroying  of  the  rights  of  Parliament ; 
and  as  his  Majesty’s  right  to  the  crown,  is 
founded  on  the  rights  ol'  Parliament,  what- 
ever tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  one, 
must  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  other. 
The  Parliament,  Sir?  is  the  guardian  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  of  the  people.  We  are 
put  to  protect  the  people  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  and  privileges,  we  are 
likewise  to  protect  the  crown  against 
wicked  and  evil  counsellors ; and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  message  now  before,  us,  and 
the  proposition  now  made  to  us,  are  of 
such  an  extraordinary  nature,  that  if  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  that'  spirit  which  brought  j 
about  the  Revolution,  and  established  the 
present  family  upon  the  throne,  is  not 
already  quite  extinguished  in  this  .nation,  | 
we  may  soon  expect  to  see  a Parliament, 
that  will  not  only  censure,  but  condemn 
and  punish  those  who  have  been  the  chief 
advisers  of  such  a measure. 

Mr.  Talbot  spoke  next  for  the  motion, 
and  sir  John  Ilynde  Cotton  against  it: 
then  the  question  being  put,  upon  the 
motion  for  the  Address,  it  was  carried  in  1 
the  affirmative  by  248  to  147. 

The  King’s  Answer.]  April  1.  The  I 
above  Address  was  presented  to  the  King : , 
and  his  Majesty  returned  the  following 
Answer : 

“ Gentlemen ; 

“ I return  you  my  thanks  for  these  as- 
surances  of  your  duty  and  fidelity  to  my 
person  and  government,  and  for  the  con-  | 
fidence,  which  you  repose  in  me.  1 desire 
only,  that  I may  be  in  a condition  to  sup-  J 
port  the  honour  and  interest  of  my  crown 
and  people  ; and  the  power,  you  have  j 
given  me,  shall  be  made  use  of  to  no  other 
purpose.” 

The  King’s  Message  for  settling  an  An- 
* Fm' 
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cess  Royal  for  her  Life. ] April  8.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  presented  to  the  House 
the  following  Message  from  the  King : 

“ George  R. 

“ His  Majesty,  having  been  pleased  to 
direct  letters-putent  to  be  passed  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  for 
settling  on  the  Princess  Royal  an  annuity 
of 5,000/.  per  annum,  as  a mark  of  his  royal 
favour  and  affection  to  her,  and  the  laws 
now  in  being  restraining  his  Majesty  from 
granting  the  same  for  any  longer  term 
than  his  own  life,  hopes,  he  shall  be  en- 
abled to  make  such  grant  for  the  life  of 
the  said  Princess  Royal,  in  case  she  shall 
survive  his  Majesty,  and  recommends  the 
consideration  thereof  to -this  House.” 

The  above  Message  was  immediately 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a Bill  or- 
dered accordingly,  which  passed  both 
Houses  in  three  days : notwithstanding 
which,  it  is  observable,  that  upon  the 
second  reading  thereof  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a motion  being  made  for  com- 
mitting the  Bill,  the  same  was  opposed  by 
some  members  ; but  upon  a division,  it 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  183 
against  56. 

Protest  against  committing  the  Bill  for 
applying  1 ,‘200,000/.  out  of  the  Sinking 
Fundfor  the  Service  of  the  Year  1734.] 
April  1 1.  A Bill,  For  enabling  his  Majesty 
to  apply  the  sum  of  1 ,200,000/.  out  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  for  die  service  of  the  year 
1734,  and  for  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  in  this  session  of  Parliament,  was 
read  a second  time  : And  a motion  being 
made,  and  the  question  put,  That  the  Bill 
be  committed,  it  was  resolved  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

Contents...  64  Not  Contents...  32 
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“ Dissentient’ 


1.  “ Because  the  taking  away,  in  this 
manner,  the  whole  produce  of  the  sinking 
fund,  has  a tendency,  as  we  apprehend, 
to  the  destruction  of  parliamentary  credit 
j*nd  national  laith,  and  is  more  dangerous 
■nits  consequences,  as  it  is  founded  upon 
a doctrine  newly  laid  down  ; that  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  the  debts  subscribed  to  the 
South-Sea  Company,  have  no  right  to 
their  principal  money,  but  only  to  an  an- 
nuity of  four  per  cent,  and  if  this  opinion 
riiouhl  be  thought  to  be  countenanced  by 
Parliament  in  passing  this  Bill,  we  are 
apprehensive,  that  die  effects  of  it  may 


be  too  soon  and  severely  felt,  especially 
since  die  said  proprietors  have  found  by 
experience,  that  they  have  been  paid  off, 
when  their  annuities  or  stocks  were  above 
par  ; and  the  sinking-fund  is  now  diverted, 
when,  ns  we  apprehend,  the  said  stocks 
and  annuities  are  likely  to  foil  considerably 
under  par. 

2.  “ Because  we  look  upon  diis  pro- 
ceeding to  be  contrary  to-  the  contract 
understood  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  public  and  those  creditors,  who 
consented  to  the  reduction  of  their  in- 
terest, in  confidence  that  their  principal 
and  remaining  interest,  would  thereby  be 
better  secured  ; in  pursuance  of  which  an 
act  of  parliament  was  made,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  late  Majesty’s  reign,  whereby 
it  is  enacted.  That  the  monies  to  arise 
from  time  to  time,  by  certain  surplusses, 
excesses,  and  overplus  monies  therein 
specified  (which  are  commonly'  called  the 
Sinking-Fund)  shall  be  appropriated  for 
discharging  the  principal  and  interest  of 
such  National  Debts  and  incumbrances, 
as  were  incurred  before  the  25th  day  of 
December,  1716,  and  were  declared  to 
be  National  Debts,  and  were  provided 
for  by  act  of  Parliament  in  such  manner 
and  form,  as  should  be  directed  or  ap- 
pointed in  any  future  act  or  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ; and  the  said  act  of  parliament  is 
confirmed  bv  another  act,  made  in  the 
6t.h  year  of  his  late  Majesty,  which,  after 
reciting  that  the  said  overplus  money  will 
be  greatly  increased,  as  it  was  from  the 
24th  of  June,  1727,  applies  the  said  over- 
plus monies,  as  they  stood  appropriated  by 
the  former  act,  and  likewise  establishes  a 
contract  between  the  public,  and  every 
individual  creditor  of  the  public,  that  sub- 
scribed to  the  South  Sea  Company',  that 
the  said  subscribing  creditors  shall  have  a 
perpetual  annuity  of  four  per  cent,  from 
the  year  1727,  until  they  should  be  paid 
off : and  then  applies  the  Sinking-Fund  so 
increased,  to  pay  off  such  debts  as  were 
contracted  before  the  25th  of  December, 
1716,  anil  declared  to  be  National  Debts, 
and  provided  for  by  act  of  parliament ; 
which,  if  it  is  pursued,  will  be  the  most 
effectual  means,  as  it  is  the  strongest  stipu- 
lation that  can  be  made,  for  paying  off 
the  National  Debt.  And  these  appropria- 
tions in  the  said  acts  were  manifestly  made 
to  prevent  the  application  of  the  Sinking- 
Fund  to  the  current  service  of  the  year,  or 
to  the  payment  of  Debts  incurred  since 
die  year  17^,  which,  like  the  present 
I Navy-Debt,  may  have  lain  dormant  as 
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long  as  they  could  possibly  be  concealed, 
and  been  occasioned  by  ministers,  who 
may  have  run  the  nation  into  larger  ex- 
pences  every  year,  than  they  thought  for 
their  interest  to  demand  from  Parliament. 
We  apprehend  the  greater  danger  from 
this  proceeding,  by  considering  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  before  it  came  to 
this  point.  At  first  some  surplusses  were 
distinguished  out  of  the  Sinking-Fund, 
and  supplies  for  the  current  service  of  the 
year  raised  upon  them.  Then  a sum  of 
500,000/.  being  surplusses  of  the  said  fund, 
over  the  million  which  had  been  annually 
paid  off,  was  applied  last  year  in  the  same 
manner.  Now  the  whole  is  taken  at  once ; 
and  we  may  justly  suspect,  that  the  next 
attempt  will  be  to  mortgage  the  Sinking- 
Fund;  the  consequence  of  which  will 
inevitably  be,  as  we  conceive,  a total  de- 
struction of  parliamentary  credit,  and 
introduce  a necessity  of  taxing  the  funds. 
The  next  step  is  more  easy  to  be  foreseen, 
than  proper  to  be  expressed. 

3.  “ Because  the  appropriating  clause 
in  this  act  is,  in  effect,  an  unappropriation 
of  all  the  money  that  has  been  raised  this 
year,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a minis- 
ter to  divert  any  of  the  supplies  to  what- 
ever purposes  he  shall  think  fit ; and  this, 
in  consequence  only  of  an  unprecedented 
message  from  the  cro-.vn,  specifying  nei- 
ther the  dangers  apprehended,  nor  the 
services  proposed  ; whereas  appropriating 
clauses  were  introduced  to  prevent  the 
secret  ill  use  of  public  money,  and  every 
tendency  of  breaking  through  them,  is  a 
just  foundation  for  parliamentary  jealousy 
and  inquiry ; and  therefore  we  apprehend, 
tliat  we  cannot  answer  it  to  the  nation,  if 
we  should  acquiesce,  when  such  innova- 
tions are  attempted. 

4.  “ Because  this  new  method  of  unap- 
propriating money,  raised  for  particular 
uses,  frustrates  and  eludes  the  wisdom  and 
caution  of  parliaments  in  the  original  grant 
of  those  monies,  which  is  always  in  con- 
sequence of  estimates  laid  before  the  other 
House,  and  for  services  specified ; and  this 
too,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  a 
full  House:  whereas  this  unappropriating 
clause  comes  in  not  only  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  but  at  the  end  of  the  parliament, 
in  a thin  House,  after  many  gentlemen 
were  obliged  to  go  to  their  respective 
countries,  and  the  House  may  be  appre- 
hended to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such 
who  had  either  no  business  in  the  country, 
or  had  particular  reasons  for  not  going 
there  till  this  clause  should  be  first  passed, 
and  takd^flwSttmage  digitised  by  the  I Jnivefsity  of 
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5.  “ Because  this  clause  gives  ministers 
such  a latitude  to  embezzle  or  misapply 
the  public  money,  that  we  apprehend  it  to 
be  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence  • 
for  the  accounts,  if  any,  given  afterwards 
of  the  disposal  of  such  sums,  though  1 
impossible  to  be  credited,  may  be  im. 
possible  to  be  disproved.  Domestic  for* 
tunes  may  be  raised  out  of  foreign  subsi- 
dies, and  the  money  asked  for  our  defence 
and  granted  for  our  safety,  may  be  em- 
ployed  for  our  destruction.  The  Vote  of 
Credit  in  the  year  1726,  and  what  was  built 
upon  it,  cost  the  nation  1,797,730 1.  ex- 
clusive of  the  great  increase  of  forces  by 
sea  and  land,  that  were  granted  by  parlia-  ' 
ment : 435,000/.  were  never  accounted  for  i 
to  parliament ; and  the  rest  was  accounted 
for  under  the  articles  of  money  paid  to 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  amounting  to 
1,079,700/.  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
150,000/.  to  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle 
100,000/.  to  exchange  to  the  Hessians, 
10,335/.  to  exchange  to  Denmark,  22,694/.  1 
and  all  tliis  expence  was  incurred  to  guard 
against  dangers  which  the  administration 
then  gave  out  they  apprehended  from  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

6.  “ Because  the  money  raised  this  year 
amounts  to  3,980,000/.;  one  million  is 
raised  by  that  expensive  way  of  mort-  , 
gaging  the  salt-duty  for  eight  years ; the 
sinking  fund,  amounting  to  1,200,000/.  is 
taken,  and  every  thing  done  that  can  carry 
an  appearance  of  easing  the  land  tliis  elec- 
tion year : but  this  Bill  not  only  gives  the 
minister  a power  over  the  whole  supply 
raised  this  year,  but,  by  this  unprecedented 
device,  lays  a certain  foundation  of  a 
greater  load  upon  the  land,  which  the  na- 
tion may  be  reduced  to  pay  off,  with  in- 
terest, next  year : and  we  cannot  omit  tliis 
circumstance,  that  the  money  voted  tliis 
year  exceeds  the  supply  to  the  amount  of 
above  100,000/. 

7.  “ Because  we  conceive  this  precedent 
to  he  the  more  dangerous  at  the  end  of  a | 
parliament,  and  may  be  followed  fatally  | 
for  our  liberties  at  the  conclusion  of  future  I 

arliaments ; for  we  have  little  reason  to  | 

e sure,  and  as  little  to  hope,  that  future 
parliaments  will  be  like  this,  unbiassed, 
uncorrupt,  uninfluenced,  by  the  great 
number  of  employments  they  enjoy,  zea- 
lous asserters  of  the  laws,  liberties,  and 
constitution  of  their  country.  And  should  | 
there  ever  hereafter  unfortunately  be 
chosen  a House  of  Commons,  con- 
sisting  of  a set  of  men,  corrupted  by  a mi- 
nister, bartering  die  liberties  of  them 
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country  for  places  and  pensions,  in  the 
most  flagitious  manner  ; detested  and  des- 
pised by  those  they  represent,  they  would 
probably,  towards  the  end  of  their  term, 
complete  the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  by 
lodging  such  a power  in  the  hands  of  their 
corresponding  minister,  as  would  enable 
him  to  chuse  them  again  in  the  succeed- 
ing parliament,  contrary  to  the  intentions 
as  well  as  interest  of  their  true  electors, 
by  which  means  corruption  and  tyranny 
would  be  entailed  upon  this  nation,  in  the 
most  dangerous  manner,  by  the  sanction 
of  parliament. 

8.  “ Because  blending  inconsistent 
matters  of  this  nature,  as  we  conceive,  in  a 
money-bill,  lays  this  House  under  the  ut- 
most difficulties,  since  the  delays  occa- 
sioned by  any  alterations  made  in  this 
House  to  some  parts  of  a money-bill,  may 
be  unavoidable  obstructions  to . other  parts 
of  it,  that  require  expedition  and  dis- 
patch. 

9.  “ Because  the  extending  of  this  un- 

precedented power  to  the  24thof  December 
next,  is  a length  of  time  beyond  what  was 
ever  known,  as  we  apprehend,  in  any  case, 
and  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  dangerous 
but  unnecessary : for  the  chief  pretence 
for  the  vote,  was  to  have  power  during 
the  interval  of  parliament,  which  may  be 
chosen  and  meet  much  sooner,  if  it  shall 
be  thought  convenient,  after  so  extensive 
a power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  mi- 
nisters for  so  long  a term. ( Signed ) 

Denbigh,  Litchfield,  Coventry, 
Northampton,  Winchelsea  and 
Nottingham,  Clinton,  Montjoy, 
Craven,  Bathurst,  Weymouth, 
Montrose,  Stair,  Strafford,  Thanet, 
Marlborough,  Carteret,  Oxford 
and  Mortimer,  Tweedale,  Gower, 
Masham,  Ker.” 

The  King's  Speech  at  the  Close  of  the 
Session .]  April  16.  The  King  came  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Session  with  the  following  Speech  : 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ I give  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
great  dispatch  you  have  given  to  the  public 
business,  and  for  the  confidence  you  have 
reposed  in  me  for  the  honour  and  security 
mv  kingdom.  So  short  a session,  at  so 
critical  and  important  a conjuncture,  con- 
cluded with  so  much  unanimity,  and  so 
just  a regard  for  the  true  interest  of  the 
nation,  will  give  great  weight  and  credit 
"*  nil  our  public  transactions,  and  procure 
•hat  respect  and  dep'endance  upon  the 


great  council  of  this  nation,  which  are  so 
necessary  to  support  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  Great-Britain  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

“ I must  acknowledge  in  a particular 
manner  the  zeal  and  readiness  which  you 
have  shewn  in  raising  in  so  effectual  a 
manner,  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year:  the  provision  you  have 
made  for  paying  off  great  part  of  the  debt 
of  the  navy,  a debt  necessarily  and  un- 
avoidably incurred,  and  carrying  a higher 
interest  than  the  old  national  debt,  aud 
which,  being  at  a discount,  increased  the 
charge  and  expence  in  all  contracts  of  the 
navy  and  victualling,  must  certainly  be 
thought  of  singular  service  to  tire  public. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ The  time  limited  for  the  expiration  of 
this  parliament  drawing  near,  I have  re- 
solved forthwith  to  issue  my  proclamation 
for  the  dissolving  of  it,  and  for  calling  a 
new  parliament,  that  the  inconvenienciea 
unavoidably  attending  a general  election, 
may  be  put  an  end  to  as  soon  as  possible ; 
but  I should  think  myself  inexcusable,  if  I 
parted  with  this  parliament  without  doing 
them  the  justice  to  acknowledge  the  many 
signal  proofs  they  have  given,  through  the 
course  of  seven  years,  of  their  duty,  fide- 
lity, and  attachment  to  my  person  and 
government,  and  their  constant  regard  to 
the  true  interest  of  their  country. 

“ The  prosperity  and  glory  of  my  reign 
depend  upon  the  affections  and  happiness 
of  my  people,  and  the  happiness  of  my 
people  upon  my  preserving  to  them  all 
their  legal  rights  and  privileges,  as  esta- 
blished under  the  present  settlement  of 
the  crown  in  the  Protestant  line.  A due 
execution  and  strict  observance  of  the 
laws,  are  the  best  and  only  security  both 
to  sovereign  and  subject ; their  interest  is 
mutual  and  inseparable,  and  therefore  their 
endeavours  for  the  support  of  each  other 
ought  to  be  equal  and  reciprocal ; any  in- 
fringement or  incroaehment  upon  the 
rights  of  either  is  a diminution  of  the 
strength  of  both,  which  kept  within  their 
due  bounds  and  limits,  make  that  just  ba- 
lance, which  is  necessary  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection and  prosperity  of  the  people.  What 
depends  upon  me,  shall,  on  my  part,  be 
religiously  kept  and  observed,  and  I make 
no  doubt  of  receiving  the  just  returns  of 
duty  and  gratitude  from  them. 

I must  in  a particular  manner  recom- 
mend it  to  you,  and  from  your  known  af- 
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fection'  do  expect,  that  you  will  use  your 
best  endeavours  to  heal  the  unhappy  divi- 
sions of  the  nation,  and  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  all,  who  truly  and  sincerely  wish 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  It 
would  be  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  to 
see  a perfect  harmony  restored  amongst 
them  that  have  one  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple at  heart,  that  there  might  be  no  dis- 
tinction, but  of  such  as  mean  the  support 
of  our  present  happy  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  and  such  as  wish  to,  subvert 
both.  This  is  the  only  distinction  that 
ought  to  prevail  in  this  country,  where  the 
interest  of  king  and  people  is  one  and  the 
same,  and  where  they  cannot  subsist  but 
by  being  so.  If  religion,  liberty, -and  pro- 
perty, were  never  at  any  time  more  fully 
enjoyed,  without  not  only  any  attempt, 
but  even  the  shadow  of  a design,  to  alter 
and  invade  them,  let  not  these  sacred 
names  be  made  use  of,  as  artful  and  plau- 
sible pretences  to  undermine  the  present 
establishment,  under  which  alone  they  can 
be  safe. 

“ I have  nothing  to  wish  but  that  my 
people  may  not  be  misguided ; I appeal  to 
their  own  consciences  for  my  conduct,  and 
hope  the  providence  of  God  will  direct 
them  in  the  choice  of  such  representatives, 
as  are  most  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  care 
and  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
the  present  establishment,  and  all  the  re- 
ligious and  civil  rights  of  Great-Britain.” 

After  which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  bv  his 
Majesty’s  command,  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  14-th  of  May  ; but  on  die  18th 
of  April,  a proclamation  was  issued  for 
their  dissolution,  and  for  the  calling  a new 
parliament. 

Principal  Occurrences  during  the 
Recess — The  Parliament  dissolved — The 
' Elections  through  the  Nation  go  for  the 
Court — Account  of  the  Elections  of  the 
Scotch  Peers — Protest  of  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton and  other  Peers — Foreign  Af- 
fairs— State  (f  Great  Britain — Par- 
liament meets  and  is  prorogued.]  The 
parliament  was  no  sooner  dissolved,  than 
the  whole  nation  was  in  a ferment 
about  chusing  a new  one  ; which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  arts  of  the  opposition, 
went  gready  in  favour  of  the  court.*  But 


* “Parson’s  Green,  6th  of  May  . 1743. 
The  news-papers  which  you  have,  give  you  as 
good  an  account  of  the  elections  as  1 can  do, 
anil  distinguish  them  as  right  tor  the  most  part. 
We  cast  them  up  the  other  day  at- sir  Robert 
■l’fintecLSnage digitised  by  the  University  of 


the  great  object  of  the  nation  at  this  time 
was,  die  election  of  the  Scotch  peers.  It 
had  been  always  a custom  for  those  who 
were  intrusted  by  his  Majesty  with  the  af. 
fitirs  of  that  kingdom,  to  draw  out  a list  of  I 
peers,  proper  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  whole  body  in  the  British  parliament. 
Those  lists  were  generally  handed  about, 
and  die  peers  named  in  them,  were  well 
known ; therefore,  it  was  natural  to  sup. 
pose,  that  all  who  thought  themselves  in- 
titled  to  the  same  preference,  should  op- 
pose the  ministerial  list,  borne  Scotch  no- 
blemen of  great  rank,  fortunes  and  cha- 
racters, happened  then  to  be  out  of  humour  I 
with  die  minister,  and  consequently  they  I 
opposed  his  list ; but  as  a great  majority  I 
of  the  Scotch  peers  supported  it,  it  was  in  I 
vain  for  the  lords  in  the  opposition  to  think  I 
of  succeeding  by  numbers.  The  minis-  I 
terial  list  this  year  contained  die  dukes  of  I 
Athol  and  Buccleugh,  the  marquis  of  Lo-  | 
tliian,  the  earis  of  Crawford,  Sutherland,  I 
Morton,  Loudon,  Finlater,  Selkirk,  Bel-  j 
curras,  Dunmore,  Orkney,  Portmore,  I 
Hopeton,  llay,  and  lord  Cathcart. 

The  election  was  to  be  at  the  borough 
room  in  Edinburgh,  and  about  the  dis-  ll 
tance  of  an  English  measured  mile,  in  die  I 
court-yard  of  die  palace  of  Holy-rood-  I 
house,  a battalion  of  foot  was  drawn  up.  ij 
This  was  a very  idle  precaution,  but  was 
meant  to  prevent  any  tumults,  some  being, 
apprehended  from  the  disposidon  of  the 


Walpole’s,  ami  then  wcliad  gained  nine  upon 
the  balance  more  Ilian  we  hud  ia  the  last  par- 
liament ; and  1 have  reckoned  three  gained 
since,  and  1 suppose  we  shall  still  gain,  so  that 
your  majority  will  lie  rather  too  great  than  loo 
small:”  Sir  Charles  Wager  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole : Coxe’s  Walpole. 

“ Claremont,  May  24,  1734.  We  returned 
very  victorious  frmu  Sussex,  and  you  may 
imagine  are  not  a little  pleased  with  it,  con- 
sidering the  violent  and  strong  opposition  tve 
met  with,  and  the  bad  success  of  our  friends 
in  other  comries,  as  Kent,  Cheshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Gloucestershire,  Essex,  &c. 
Norwich  has  done  purely ; I most  heartily 
congratulate  you  upon  it.'  Norfolk  is  by  tins 
lime  over,  but  I know  not  the  event,  but  am 
uot  in  much  pain  about  it.  The  duke  of  Devon 
has  done  gloriously  in  Derbyshire,  and  Jeu- 
nison  and  Middleton  in  Northumberland.  Our 
parliament  is,  1 think,  a good  one  ; hut  by  no 
means  such  a one  as  the  queen  and  your 
brother  imagine,  ll  will  require  great  care 
attention,  and  management  to  set  out  right, 
and  keep  people  in  good  humor.”  The  duke 
of  Newcastle  to  Horace  Walpole:  Coxes 
Walpole. 
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populace,  and  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion. It  was,  however,  improved  by  the 
antiministerial  party  into  a kind  of  over- 
awing the  election.  Therefore,  the  earl 
of  Stair,  with  sixteen  other  peers,  before 
they  proceeded  to  business,  entered  a 
formal  protest  on  that  account  against  all 
the  proceedings  that  might  happen. 

Besides  the  list  we  have  already  given, 
another  was  proposed,  containing  the 
dukes  of  Hamilton,  Montrose,  Queens- 
berry,  Roxburgh,  marquis  of  Tweedale, 
earl  of  Stair,  earl  of  Marehmont,  Rothes, 
Haddington,  Caithness,  Buchan,  Aber- 
deen, Uondonald,  Strathmore,  Glasgow, 
and  lord  Elphinstone.  But  when  both  lists 
came  to  be  voted  for,  the  crown  list  was 
carried  by  a great  majority.  The  duke  of 
Hamilton,  however,  before  he  gave  his 
vote,  entered  a general  protest  against  the 
electing  the  16  peers  upon  the  court  list; 
all  whom  he  particularly  named  in  his  pro- 
test, which  was  founded  upon  his  having 
strong  grounds  to  believe,  “ That  the 
peers,  who  were  to  vote  at  the  election, 
had  not  all  of  them  been  left  at  liberty  to 
make  a free  choice  of  such  peers,  as  they 
should  judge  most  proper  to  represent  the 
peerage  of  Scotland.  But  that  a list  of  16 
peers  had  been  named  by  the  minister,  and 
sent  down  by  his  agent,  to  be  chosen,  and 
that  undue  influence  had  been  used  with 
many  of  the  peers  of  Scotland,  to  vote  for 
the  said  list ; therefore,  continues  the  pro- 
test, that  in  case  it  shall  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  election,  that  the  list  voted, 
is,  and  hath  been,  a list  so  named  by  the 
minister;  and  that  undue  means  have  been 
used  to  induce  the  peers,  who  are  to  vote 
at  this  election,  or  any  number  of  them,  to 
vote  for  such  list,  by  promise  or  grant  of 
place,  pension  or  reward,  to  themselves, 
or  their  near  relations,  or  by  threatenings 
of  being  removed  from  offices,  or  of  any 
other  kind  whatever;  that  such  election 
shall  be  held  as  illegal,  contrary  to  the 
freedom  of  elections,  and  therefore  void. 
And  I do  hereby  protest,  that  I shall  be  at 
liberty  farther  to  dissent  from  suchelection, 
if  made,  and  to  renew  my  protest,  and  to 
offer  my  reasons  and  objections  against 
the  same  in  a more  particular  manner. 

( Signed,)  Hamilton,  Queensberry, 

Montrose,  Roxburgh,  Tweedale, 
Rothes,  Buchan,  Strathmore,  Had- 
dington, Kincardine,  Aberdeen, 
Dundonald,  Marehmont,  Stair, 
Glasgow,  Rosberrie,  Salton,  El- 
phinstone, Napier,  Blantyre.” 

To  this  protest  was  added  a single  De- 
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claration,  by  the  lord  Elphinstone,  in  the 
following  remarkable  words. 

“ I Charles  lord  Elphinstone  do  hereby 
adhere  to  the  protest  entered  by  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  concerning  undue 
influence  used  by  people  in  power  for  this 
election  of  16  peers,  to  sit  <uid  vote  in  the 
ensuing  parliament.  And  I do  it  for  this 
reason,  that  they  have  attempted  such 
undue  influences  upon  myself,  which  at- 
tempts I withstood,  and  rejected  their  of- 
fers. At  Edinburgh,  the  4th  day  of  June, 
1734-,  at  the  election  of  the  16  peers  afore- 
said. Elphinstoke.” 

A like  Declaration  was  made  by  the 
earl  of  Rosberrie,  a person  notoriously  in- 
famous in  his  character,  and  unsound  in 
his  mind.  The  election  being  over,  the 
duke  of  Queensberry  entered  the  following 
Protest,  which  was  subscribed  by  the  same 

Biers,  who  had  signed  that  of  the  duke  of 
amilton. 

“ In  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  ‘ 
such  of  the  peers  of  Scotland,  as  shall  ad- 
here to  me,  I do  protest  that  the  pretended 
election  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Athol, 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  &e.  to 
represent  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  is  void 
and  null,  for  these,  among  other  reasons ; 

“ That  it  appears,  from  the  several  cir- 
cumstances, which  have  preceded  and  at- 
tended this  election,  that  this  list  hath  been 
named,  by  the  minister,  and  sent  down  by 
his  agent,  without  regard  to  the  real  opi- 
nion and  sentiments  of  the  peers,  and  that 
several  of  them  have  been  tied  down  either 
to  give  their  votes  for  this  list,  or  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  minister. 

“ That  for  many  months  past,  very  un- 
due influence  hath  been  used  (as  I have 
ground  to  believe  from  what  hath  already 
passed  at  this  meeting,  and  hope  in  proper 
time  to  make  farther  appear)  with  many 
of  the  peers  of  Scotland,  to  engage  or  in- 
timidate them  to  vote  for  this  list,  at  least 
such  list  as  should  be  put  into  their  hands, 
by  promise  or  grant  of  money,  places, 
pensions,  or  preferments  civil  or  military 
to  themselves,  or  their  near  relations ; or 
by  threatening^,  equally  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  of  elections. 

“ That  I am  rather  induced  to  believe 
that  such  undue  influence  hath  been  used, 
because  • of  the  many  notorious  instances 
that  have  occurred  of  undue  practices,  with 
respect  to  the  elections  of  the  commoners, 
by  promise  or  grant  of  places,  civil  or  mi- 
litary, and  oilers  of  grants  of  great  sums  of 
money  to  influence  voters  both  in  counties 
and  boroughs,  such  as  hath  not  been  heard 
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of  at  any  time  before,  by  known  agents  of 
the  minister,  and  liberties  that  have  been 
taken  by  returning  officers,  in  open  vio- 
lation of  the  laws;  the  consequences  of 
which  must  be  too  plain,  as  tending  en- 
tirely to  the  destruction  of  the  freedom  of 
elections,  the  ruin  of  our  constitution,  the 
sapping  the  very  foundation  of  parliaments', 
and  rendering  them  entirely  dependent  not 
only  upon  the  crown,  but  every  assuming 
minister. 

“ For  these  reasons  I do  protest,  that 
the  present  pretended  election  of  the 
aforesaid  sixteen  peers,  to  wit,  bis  grace 
the  duke  of  Athol,  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh,  &c.  is  void ; and  that  the  elec- 
tion of  such  sixteen  peers  as  have  the 
greater  number  of  votes,  setting  aside  the 
above  list  named  by  the  minister,  is  the 
only  fair  and  free  election,  and  they  alone 
are  intitled  to  represent  the  peerage  of 
Scotland  in  the  ensuing  parliament : and  I 
do  protest,  for  my  part,  that  I have  given 
my  vote  for  the  list,  for  which  I have  voted 
in  consequence  of  my  free  choice,  without 
any  undue  influence  used  from  me ; and 
that  I have  endeavoured  to  use  no  undue 
influence  upon  any  peer  whatsoever  to  , 
concur  with  me  in  that  choice ; and  re- 
uire  you,  Mr.  James  Justice  and  Mr. 
ohn  Murray,  clerks  of  session  officiating 
at  the  said  election,  to  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  election,  and  deliver  to  me  a 
certificate  of  such  sixteen  peers  as  have 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  setting  aside 
the  above  list  named  by  the  minister.” 
Signed,  Queensberry,  &c.  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding protest. 

When  the  earl  of  Kincardine  signed  this 
Protest,  he  reserved  to  himself  a power  of 
making  any  farther  declarations  or  matters 
within  his  own  knowledge,  when  called 
upon  by  any  proper  court  or  authority. 

The  list  on  which  the  minority  fell  was 
as  follows,  viz.  dukes  of  Hamilton,  Mon- 
trose, Queensberry,  Roxburgh,  marquis 
of  Tweedale,  earls  of  Stair,  Marchraont, 
Rothes,  Haddington,  Caithness,  Buchan, 
Aberdeen,  Dundonald,  Strathmore,  Glas- 
gow, and  lord  Elpliinstone. 

The  election  of  Stanislaus  to  the  crown 
of  Poland,  proved  but  a short  gleam  of 
hope  to  that  prince.  The  Russian  army 
advanced  wi  th  rapidity  on  one  side,  as  the 
Saxons  did  on  the  other  side,  of  Poland,  in 
favour  of  king  Augustus,  till  at  last  Stanis- 
laus was  obliged  to  retire  to  Dantzick, 
which  had  declared,  that  it  would  stand  by 
him  to  the  last  extremity.  This  gave  the 
party  of  king  Augustus  leisure  to  proceed  , 


to  a new  election ; and  on  the  17th  of  J». 
nuary  that  prince  was  crowned  at  Cracow 
with  the  usual  solemnity,  while  the  Russian 
general,  after  possessing  himself  of  Thom, 
advanced  against  Dantzick,  and  made 
himself  master  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
Dantzickers  at  first  put  on  an  air  of  reso- 
lution ; but  finding  the  town  untenable, 
and  Stanislaus  perceiving  that  his  presence 
must  expose  them  to  the  greatest  calami- 
ties, he  formed  a secret  resolution  of  re- 
tiring. Both  he  and  the  inhabitants,  how. 
ever,  had  great  expectations  from  the  as- 
sistance promised  them  by  France,  and 
were  in  hopes  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
would  declare  in  their  favour.  But  they 
were  disappointed  in  all : for  though  some 
French  troops  did  arrive  to  their  assist- 
ance, they  could  not  prevent  a great  part 
of  Dantzick  being  reduced  to  ashes  by 
the  Russian  artillery.  All  that  his  Prussian 
majesty  could  do  was  to  make  some  faint 
offers  of  mediation  with  the  Czarina,  which 
were  rejected.  The  French  succours  were 
no  more  than  3,000 ; and  having  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  against  the  Russians, 
king  Stanislaus  seeing  his  afiairs  desperate, 
made  his  escape  in  a wonderful  manner  out 
of  Dantzick,  which  was  compelled  imme- 
diately to  admit  the  Russian  troops  and 
recognize  the  right  of  king  Augustus,  to- 
gether with  all  the  Polish  noblemen  who 
were  there,  and  who  had  followed  the  for- 
tune of  king  Stanislaus. 

In  Germany  the  French  met  with  great 
success,  but  received  an  irreparable  loss 
by  the  death  of  the  marshal  duke  de  Ber- 
wick, who  was  killed  in  the  trenches  which 
he  had  opened  before  Philipsburgh  upon 
the  26th  of  April.  The  great  prince  Eugene 
arrived  on  the  Rhine,  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  imperial  army  there; 
but  he  found  matters  in  such  disorder, 
that  he  could  only  act  upon  the  defensive 
against  marshal  d’ Asfeldt,  who  succeeded 
the  duke  de  Berwick  in  the  command  of 
the  French  army,  and  obliged  Philips- 
burgh at  last  to  surrender ; while  prince 
Eugene  found  himself  so  far  inferior  to  the 
French  in  numbers,  that  he  could  give  it 
no  relief.  But  this  was  the  principal  event 
of  the  war  upon  the  Rhine  this  year;  for 
soon  after  both  armies  broke  up,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters. 

But  in  Italy,  the  campaign  was  hot  and 
bloody.  The  French,  after  taking  the 
castle  of  Milan,  and  reducing  many  other 
forts,  entered  the  Modeneze,  while  Don 
Carlos,  at  the  head  of  his  own  and  his  fa- 
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ther’a  forces,  took  possession  of  Naples,  of 
which  his  Catholic  Majesty  declared  him 
King,  and  laid  siege  to  Gaeta  and  Capua. 
Tlte  imperialists  in  Italy  were  commanded 
by  count  Merci,  a brave  but  rash  general. 
The  Spaniards  were  commanded  by  the 
count  de  Montimar,  a general  likewise  of 
great  abilities,  who  gained  many  advan- 
tages over  the  imperialists,  particularly  at 
Bitonto,  where  he  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter.  On  the  29th  of  June  wasfought 
the  battle  of  Parma,  in  which  the  count  de 
Merci  obstinately  attacking  the  French, 
was  himself  killed,  with  several  general  of- 
ficers and  some  thousands  of  the  imperial- 
ists, who  were  obliged  to  retire  in  great 
disorder.  The  loss  of  the  French,  who 
were  commanded  by  marshal  de  Coigny, 
was  little  inferior,  and  the  prince  of  Wur- 
tenburgh,  upon  the  death  of  Merci,  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  imperialists. 
This  battle  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  the  strong  fortress  of  Gaeta  to  Don 
Carlos.  The  imperialists,  however,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  campaign,  surprized 
marshal  de  Broglio,  a French  general, 
who  lost  about  2,000  of  his  men,  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  But  both  sides  claimed 
the  honour  of  the  victory : nor  was  there 
ever  a war  carried  on  with  more  bloodshed 
than  that  in  Italy  this  year  between  the 
imperialists  and  the  allies,  the  kings  of 
Spain,  France  and  Sardinia.  It  was  owing 
to  the  last  that  affairs  went  so  prosperously 
this  year  for  the  allies  in  Italy.  The  French 
court  had  appointed  the  marshal  de  Vil- 
lars  to  command  the  troops  in  Italy.  That 
eneral  had  outlived  all  his  great  qualities 
ut  his  enterprizing  courage;  and  nis  Sar- 
dinian Majesty  had  the  address  to  get  him 
recalled,  and  the  marshals  Broglio  and 
Coigni  sent  in  his  room,  without  giving 
umbrage  either  to  him  or  his  court.  After 
this,  the  most  prosperous  events  of  the 
war  for  the  allies  were  planned  by  the  king 
of  Sardinia ; and  all  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples submitting  to  Don  Carlos,  he  prepared 
towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  to  at- 
tack Sicily,  where  some  Spanish  troops  had 
already  landed.  Notwithstanding  this, 
while  all  Europe  imagined  that  both  armies 
were  about  going  into  winter  quarters,  the 
imperial  court  sent  orders  to  their  generals, 
Konigsegg  and  Wallis,  to  keep  the  field, 
which  they  did  with  40,000  men,  and  ob- 
tained several  advantages  over  the  allies, 
who  must  have  been  totally  ruined  liad  it 
not  been  for  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  obliged  them  to 
retreat  again  beyond  the  Po  and  the 
klglio.  Print'd  im-i  -c  -liaitised  hvth ' I nivri 


In  themean  while, Great  Britain  was  en- 
joying all  the  comforts  of  protected  com- 
merce and  a respectable  neutrality.  The 
state  of  affairs  in  the  rest  of  E u rope,  notwith- 
standing all  the  clamour  at  home,  gave 
her  great  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  all  na- 
tions and  potentates.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  her  fleet  consisted  of  about  hfty 
ships  of  the  line  of  battle  with  a proportion 
of  frigates  and  small  ships,  all  at  sea, 
or  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  commanded 
by  sir  John  Norris,  one  of  the  ablest, 
though  not  of  the  most  successful,  admirals 
that  ever  England  had.  The  great  .con- 
fidence which  the  parliament  had  reposed 
in  his  Majesty,  added  to  the  figure  which 
England  then  made : and  the  states  of 
Holland  having  come  to  a resolution  to 
augment  their  forces  by  sea  and  land,  the 
Hague  became  the  seat  of  negotiation, 
where  all  parties  submitted  their  interests 
to  tliq  decision  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  imperial  court  ren- 
dered those  interests  for  a long  time  in- 
compatible. But  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  some  hints  of  accommodation 
began  to  perspire.  One  was,  that  the 
duke  of  Lorrain  should  marrv  the  em- 
peror’s daughter,  which  accordingly  took 
place : but  soon  after  matters  begun  to 
wear  a more  favourable  aspect,  and  the 
hopes  of  a negotiation  were  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  the  following  Paper  was  com- 
municated by  the  neutral  powers  to  the 
French  and  Imperial  ambassadors  by  way 
of  trial. 

“ Whether  the  emperor  and  France 
would, be  content  that  don  Carlos  remain 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  on  condition  of 
giving  the  House  of  Austria,  Parma,  and 
Placentia,  with  a part  of  Milan  and  the 
succession  to  Tuscany,  as  an  equivalent  ? 
Whether  king  Stanislaus,  preserving  hi# 
regal  titles,  will  be  satisfied  to  be  made 
duke  of  Lorrain,  and  that  dutchy  erected 
into  an  electorate  ? 'The  duke  of  Lorrain 
to  many  the  eldest  archduchess,  to  be 
declared  king  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have 
Parma  and  Placentia  immediately,  and 
Tuscany  after  the  death  of  the  great  duke? 
Or  in  case  this  second  article  is  rejected, 
whether  Poland  shall  not  be  divided  be- 
tween Stanislausand  Augustus,  the  longest 
liver  to  take  the  whole  ?” 

Early  in  the  spring,  a fleet  of  twenty 
sail  of  the  line  were  in  the  Downs,  and 
eight  regiments  were  ordered  over  from 
Ireland  to  England.  It  is  certain,  that 
these  precautions  this  year  preserved  the 
public  tranquillity  in  England.  The  king 
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of  Sardinia  was  the  only  power  of  the  allies 
who  was  sincere  in  his  professions  of  friend- 
ship for  Great  Britain.  Though  the  prime 
minister  of  Spain,  who  was  lately  dead, 
.had,  upon  his  death-bed,  recommended  to 
his  master  the  continuance  of  a peace  with 
England  as  the  most  valuable  legacy  he 
could  leave  him,  yet  the  bigotry  of 
that  court  paid  but  very  little  regard  to 
his  advice.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Pre- 
tender was  suffered  to  serve  with  particular 
marks  of  distinction  in  the  army  of  Don 
Carlos,  who  gave  no  obscure  hints  that  he 
would,  whenever  it  was  in  his  power,  fa- 
vour the  pretensions  of  his  family.  The 
French,  about  the  same  time,  published  a 
severe  edict  to  compel  all  British  sub- 
jects either  to  leave  that  kingdom,  or  inlist 
in  their  armies.  The  earl  of  Walgravc, 
the  British  minister,  presented  a memotial 
on  that  head  to  the  French  court ; who 
explained  themselves  by  saying,  that  they 
meant  that  their  edict  should  take  place, 
onlv  against  British  and  Irish  vagabonds, 
and  those  who  have  no  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence or  settled  place  of  abode. 

In  J une  this  year,  the  lord  Forbes  waited 
upon  his  Majesty  at  Kensington  from 
Russia,  where  a treaty  of  commerce  had 
been  concluded  with  the  Czarina  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  British  nation,  and 
he  had  been  honoured  by  her  with  par- 
ticular marks  of  esteem  and  confidence. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  day  appointed 
by  proclamation  for  the  writs  for  members 
of  the  new  parliament  to  be  returnable, 
many  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
attended  at  the  House  of  Peers,  where  by 
his  Majesty’s  command  a writ  was  read 
for  proroguing  the  parliament  to  the  16th 
of  July,  and  from  thence,  by  various  pro- 
rogations, it  was  prorogued  to  the  14th  of 
January,  1735,  when  they  sat  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business.* 
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crown  and  regal  ornaments,  and  attended 
with  his  officers  of  state ; the  prince  of 
Wales,  in  his  robes,  sitting  in  his  place  on 
'life  Majesty’s  right  hand ; the  Lords  bc-ing 
likewise  in  their  robes  ; commanded  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  to  let 
die  Commons  know,  It  is  his  Majesty's 
pleasure,  that  they  attend  him  immediately 
in  this  House. 

Who  being  come : the  Lord  Chancellor 
said: 

“ My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  ; 

“ His  Majesty  hath  commanded  me  to 
let  you  know,  That  he  is  not  pleased  to  de- 
clare his  reasons  for  calling  this  parliament, 
till  there  be  a Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

“ And  therefore  it  is  Ills  Majesty’s  plea- 
sure, that  you  gentlemen,  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  immediately  repair  to  the  place 
where  the  Commons  usually  sit,  and  there 
choose  a fit  person  to  be  your  Speaker ; 
apd  that  you  present  him  whom  you  io 
choose  to  his  Majesty,  here,  for  his  royal 
approbation,  on  Thursday  the  23d  of  this 
month,  at  two  of  the  clock.” 

Then  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  retire ; 
and  the  Commons  withdrew. 

List  of  the  House  of  Commons.]  The 
following  is  a List  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons : 

A List  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  Eighth  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  which  met  at 
Westminster,  January  14,  1735. 

Bedfordshire.— Sir  Rowland  Alston.  John 
Spencer  ; Slade  his  election  (or  Woodstock. 

Sir  Roger  Burgojne. 

Bedford. — Samuel  Ongley.  Sir  J.  Van.  Sam- 
kruke ; Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Nov.  18, 
1740. 

Sir  Boteler  Chernocke. 

Berkshire. — William  Archer;  Died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  Nov.  15, 1739. 

Winch.  Howard  Packer.  Penyston  Pow- 
ney  ; Verdurer  of  Windsor  forest. 

Windsor. — Lord  Vere  Beauclerk ; Made  a lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  a new  writ  being  or- 
dered, March  2,  1738,  lie  was  re-elected. 

Lord  Sidney  Beauclerk ; Made  vice  cham- 
berlain of  lus  Majesty’s  household,  and  a 
new  writ  being  ordered,  April  23,  1740,  lie 
was  re-elected. 

Richard  Oldfield,  and  Lord  Vere  Bean- 
clerk  ; A double  return  : the  latter  was  de- 
clared duly  elected. 
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Rending. — Harry  Grey  ; Died,  a new  writ  or- 
dered, Nor.  13,  1740. 

Richard  Pottenger  ; Made  if  Welsh  judge, 
and  a new  writ  being  ordered.  May  15, 
1735,  he  was  re-elected  ; and  died,  and  a 
new  writ  ordered,  Nov.  28,  1739. 

William  Strode  ; Not  duly  elected. 

John  Blagrnve.  John  Dodd. 

Wallingford. — William  Hucks  ; Died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  Dec.  5,  1740. 

Thomas  Tower.  Joseph  Townshend. 

Abingdon. — Robert  Hucks. 

Bocks.— Sir  W m.  Stanhope.  SirThnmas  Lee. 

Buckingham. — G.  C'hamberlayne ; Changed 
bis  name  to  Denton. 

Richanl  Grenville ; Son  of  the  former. 

Chipping  Wicomb. — Edmund  Waller;  Made 
his  election  for  Marlow. 

Hairy  Waller.  Sir  Charles  Vernon. 

Aylesbury. — Christopher  Tower.  Sir  George 
Champion. 

Agmondcshum. — Thomas  .Lutwych  ; Died,  a 
new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  11,  1735. 

Henry  Marshall.  Thomas  Gore. 

Wendover. — John  Hampden ; Made  commis- 
sary of  his  Majesty’s  stores  of  war,  and  pro- 
visions for  his  Majesty’s  forces  at  Gibraltar  ; 
and  a new  writ  being  ordered.  May  15, 
1735,  he  was  re-elected. 

John  Boteler;  Not  duly  elected,  anew 
writ  ordered,  April  17,  1735. 

James  vise.  Limerick. 

Great- Marlom.  — Sir  Thomas  Hoby.  Ed- 
mund Waller. 

CssinniDGEEUtnE.— Henry  Bromley  ; Created 
lord  Montfort,  at  the  expiration  of  this  par. 
liament. 

Samuel  Shepherd. 

Univ.  of  Cambridge. — Edward  Finch.  Tho- 
mas Townshend. 

Toun  of  Cambridge. — Sir  John  Hynd  Cotton. 
Tho.  Sclater  Bacon  ; Died,  a new  writ  order- 
ed, Feb.  1,  1737. 

Gilbert  Affleck. 

Cuesuire.  — Charles  Cholmondeley.  John 
Crew,  jun. 

Chester. — Sir  Robert  Grosvenor.  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury. 

Corxwaix. — Sir  John  St.  Aubin.  Sir  William 
Carew. 

Launceston. — John  King;  Succeeded  his  fa- 
ther as  lord  King  ; and  sir  William  Irby, 
petitioner  against  him,  was  voted  duly 
elected. 

Sir  William  Morice.  Sir  William  Irby ; 
Chamberlain  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Leskard. — Gewge  Dennis ; Comptroller  of  the 
lotteries.  Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  March 

. 17,  1740. 

Richard  Elliot;  Auditor-general  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 


CharlesTrelawney.  Richard  Elliot ; Re- 
ceiver-general to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Lesttcithiel. — Richard  Edgecombe;  Joint  vie* 
treasurer  and  paymaster  of  Ireland,  now  lord 
Edgecombe. 

Philip  Llovde ; Died,  a new  writ  ordered, 
March  21,  1735. 

Mat.  Ducie  Moreton  ; Succeeded  his  fa- 
ther as  lord  Ducie ; a new  writ  ordered. 
May  12,  1735. 

Sir  John  Crosse. 

Truro.  — Robert  Trcfusis.  Kelland  Courte- 
nay. 

Bodmin. — John  Laroche.  Sir  John  Heath- 

Helslon. — John  Evelyn.  John  Harris. 

Saltasli. — John  viscount  Glenorchy.  Thomas 
Corbet. 

Camclford. — Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  ; A lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

James  Cholmondeley  ; Lieutenant-col. 
of  the  Horse-guards,  and  governor  of  Ches- 
ter Castle. 

TFest  Loot. — John  Willes;  Made  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas : a new 
writ  ordered,  Feb.  1,  1737. 

Edward  Trelawney  ; Seat  vacated,  being 
at  the  time  of  his  election  a commissioner  of 
the  Customs. 

John  Strange ; Solicitor-general. 

John  Owen. 

Grampound. — Philip  Hawkins;  Died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  Feb.  1,  1739. 

Thomas  llales ; Clerk  of  the  board  of 
green-cloth. 

Thomas  Trefusis ; Captain  of  a man  of 
war,  afterwards  a commissioner  ol  the  Navy. 

East  Loot. — EdwardTrelawney  ; His  seat  va- 
cated, being  at  the  time  of  liis  election,  a 
commissioner  of  the  Customs. 

Charles  Longueville.  Samuel  Holden  ; 
Died,  anew  writ  ordered,  Nov.  18,  1740. 

Henry  Legge ; Commissioner  of  the 
Navy. 

Penryn. — Sir  Richard  Mill.  John  Clavering. 

Trcgony  — John  Goddard  ; Died,  a new  writ 
ordered,  Feb.  1,  1737. 

Henry  Penton.  Sir  Robert  Cowan ; 
Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  23,  1737. 

Joseph  Gulston ; Deputy-ranger  of  En; 
fieldcbaee;  died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Jan. 
20,  1742. 

Bossincy. — Henry  vise.  Palmerston  ; Remem- 
brancer of  the  court  of  Exchequer  iu  Ireland. 

Townshend  Andrews ; Deputy-paymas- 
ter of  the  Forces ; died,  a uew  writ  ordered, 
May  13,  1737. 

Peregrine  Powlett. 

Sti  Ives.—  Sir  Robert  Rich  ; Colonel  of  a regi- 
ment of  Dragoons,  groom  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber to  Ins  Majesty,  and  major-general. 

W.  Mack wurth  Praed. 

Foicey. — Jonathan  Raslileigh.  John  Hedges; 
Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  June  21,  1737. 
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William  Wardour. 

Si.  Germains. — Charles  lord  Baltimore  ; Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Charles  Montagu. 

St.  Michael. — Robert  Orde.  Thomas  Watts. 

Xcwpo.’t, — -Thomas  Herbert;  Colonel  in  the 
first  regiment  of  Foot-guards ; died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  Jan.  8, 1740. 

Sir  John  Molesworth.  Nicholas  Herbert. 

St.  Mazes. — Henry  Vane.  Richard  Plumer ; 
Slade  a commissioner  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions : and  a new  writ  being  ordered,  May 
14,  1735,  he  was  re-elected. 

1 Wellington. — Isaac  Lebeup.  Thomas  Cople- 

Ccmberlakd. — Sir  James  Lowther;  Vice-ad- 
miral of  this  county. 

Sir  Joseph  Pennington  ; Comptroller  of 
the  Excise  cash. 

Carlisle. — Charles  Howard  ; Aid-de-camp  to 
his  Majesty. 

John  Hylton. 

Cockermouth. — William  Finch.  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson ; Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Jan.  24, 
1738. 

Eldred  Cnrwen. 

Derbyshire. — Lord  Charles  Cavendish  ; Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Prince,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Curzon. 

Derby.  — Lord  James  Cavendish.  Charles 
Stanhope ; Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  March 
2,  1736. 

John  Stanhope. 

Devonshire. — Sir  Will.  Courtenay  ; Died,  a 
new  writ  ordered,  Jan.  15,  1736. 

Ilenry  Rolle.  John  Bamfylde. 

Ereter. — John  King;  Succeeded  his  father  as 
lord  King ; a new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  ,11, 
1735. 

Thomas  Batle.  Sir  Henry  Northcote. 

Totness. — Sir  Charles  Willes.  Joseph  Dan- 

Plymouth. — Arthur  Stert ; A commissioner  for 
settling  the  merchants’  losses  with  Spain. 

Robert  Byng ; Made  governor  of  Barba- 
does;  a new  writ  ordered,  May  22,  1739. 

John  Rogers  ; Not  duly  elected. 

Charles  Vanbrugh  ; Captain  in  the  Navy ; 
died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Nov.  18,  1740. 

Lord  Henry  Beauclerk. 

Oakhampton. — W.  Nortbmore ; Died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  March  21, 1735. 

Thomas  Pitt.  George  Lyttelton ; Secre- 
tary to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Barnstaple. — Sir  John  Chichester ; Died,  a 
new  writ  ordered,  Nov.  18,  1740.- 

Theophilus  Fortescue.  John  Basset. 

Plympton,- — Thomas  Clutterbuck.  Richard 

Edgecumbe;  Made  his  election  for  Lest- 
vitiricl. 


Thomas  Walker ; Surveyor  of  the  crown 
lands. 

Uoniton. — Sir  W.  Yonge ; Made  secretary  at 
war,  and  a new  writ  being  ordered,  May 
9,  1735,  he  was  re-elected. 

William  Courtenay. 

Tavistock. — Charles  Fane ; Son  to  lord  Fane, 
and  envoy  to  the  court  of  Florence. 
Sidney’Meadows. 

Ashburton. — Sir  W.  Yonge ; Made  his  elec- 
don  for  Honiton. 

Roger  Tuckfield;  Died,  a new  writ  or- 
dered, April  4,  1739. 

Thomas  Bladen.  Joseph  Taylor. 
Dartmouth. — George  Treby  ; Made  a lord  of 
the  Treasury  ; and  a new  writ  being  ordered, 
Nov.  18,  1740,  he  was  re-elected. 

Walter  Cary  ; Made  one  of  the  clerks 
comptrollers  of  his  Majesty’s  household  ; 
and  a new  writ  being  ordered,  May  16, 1738, 
he  was  re-elected. 

Bercalston. — Sir  F.  Henry  Drake ; Died,  a 
new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  8, 1740. 

John  Bristow;  Deputy -governor  of  the 
South  Sea  Company. 

Samuel  Heathcote. 

Tiverton. — Arthur  Arscot.  Dudley  Ryder; 

His  Majesty’s  solicitor-general,  made  attor- 
ney-geueral ; and  a new  writ  being  ordered, 
Feb.  1,  17S7,  he  was  re-elected. 
Dorsetshire. — Edm.  Blort.  Pleydell.  George 
Chaffin. 

Poole. — George  Trenchard.  Thomas  Wynd- 
ham. 

Dorchester. — John  Brown;  Made  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  counsel  at  law ; and  a new  writ 
being  ordered,  March  4,  1729,  he  was  re- 
elected. 

. William  Chappie;  Slade  a judge  of  tli* 
King’s-bench  ; a new  writ  ordered,  June  17, 
1737. 

Robert  Brown. 

Zyme-Regis.  — Henry  Holt  Henley.  John 
Scrope. 

Weymouth,  and  Melcombe-Regis.  — Thomas 
Pearse.  George  Doddington.  G.  B.  Dod- 
dington  ; Blade  his  election  for  Bridgewater. 

Edward  Tucker  ; Made  supervisor  of  his 
Majesty’s  Quarries  in  the  island  of  Portland ; 
anew  writ  ordered,  Feb.  28,  1737. 

John  Tucker.  John  Olmius. 

Bridport. — William  Bowles ; South  Sea  direc- 

Solomon  Ashley  ; Governor  of  the  York- 
buildings  company. 

Shaftesbury. — Jacob  Banks  ; Died,  a new  writ 
ordered,  March  1,  1738. 

Philip  Bennet ; Not  duly  elected,  bat  re- 
chosen on  the  death  of  Mr.’Bauks. 

Stephen  Fox. 

Warcham. — Henry  Drax.  John  Pitt. 
Corje-Castle. — John  Bond.  John  Banks. 
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Durham  County George  Bowes.  John 

Hed  worth. 

Durham. — Henry  Lambton.  John  Shaftoe. 

Essex. — Thomas  Bramston.  Sir  Robt.  Abdy. 

Colchester. — Isaac  Lem.  Rebow  ; Died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  Feb.  27,  1735. 

Matthew  Martin.  Jacob  Houblon. 

Malden. — Henry  Parsons ; Died,  a new  writ 
ordered,  Jan.  8,  1740. 

Martin  Bladen  ; A commissioner  of  trade 
and  plantations. 

Benjamin  Keeue. 

Harwich. — Carteret  Leathes.  Charles  Stan- 
hope. 

Gloucestershire. — Thomas  Chester.  Benja- 
min Bathurst. 

Gloucester. — John  Selwyn  ; Treasurer  to  the 

Benjamin  Bathurst. 

Cirencester. — Thomas,  Master.  Will.  Wode- 
liouse ; Chosen  also  for  Norfolk.  Died,  a 
new  writ  ordered,  April  9,  1735. 

Henry  Bathurst. 

Tewksbury. — Thomas  viscount  Gage.  Robert 
Tracy ; Trustee  for  Georgia. 

Herefordshire.  — Edward  Harley.  Vcltcrs 
Cornwall. 

Hereford. — Thomas  Foley,  jtra.  Sir  John 
Morgan. 

Leominster.  — Sir  George  Caswall.  Robert 
Harley. 

Weobly. — Sir  John  Buckworlh.  John  Birch  ; 
Died,  and  voted  not  duly  elected. 

James  Cornewall. 

Hertfordshire.— Sir  T.  S.  Sebright ; Died,  a 
new  writ  ordered,  April  19,  1736. 

William  Plumer.  Charles  Ctesar ; Died, 
but  no  new  writ  issued. 

St.  Albans. — Sir  Thomas  Ashton.  Thomas 
Ashby. 

Hertford. — Sir  Thomas  Clerke.  Nathaniel 
Brassey. 

Huntingdonshire.  — Lord  Robert  Montagu; 
Vice-chamberlain  to  the  Queen,  succeeded 
his  brother  as  duke  of  Manchester ; a new 
writ  ordered,  Nov.  15,  1739. 

Robert  Piggot.  Charles  Clarke. 

Huntingdon. — Roger  Handaside ; Colonel  of 
a regiment  of  foot,  and  governor  of  Fort- 
Philip  in  Minorca. 

Edward  Montagu. 

^EN'T — William  vise.  Vane;  Died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  Feb.  11,  1735. 

Sir  Edward  Dering.  Sir  Christ.  Powell. 

Canterbury. — Sir  Will.  Hardres;  Not  duly 
elected. 

Sir  Thomas  Hales.  Thomas  Brodnax ; 
Changed  his  name  first  to  Mav,  and  after- 
wards to  Knight. 


Rochester. — David  Polhill.  Nicholas  Had- 
dock. 

Maidstone.  — W.  Horsman.  Turner.  John 
Finch ; Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Jan.  8. 
1740. 

Queenborough — Richard  Evans  ; Captain  of 
Dragoons,  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Shcer- 
ness. 

Sir  George  Saunders.  Richard  Evans. 

Sir  George  Saunders;  Commissioner  of 
the  Navy,  died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Feb. 
14,  1735. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  ; A lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  afterwards  cofferer  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  surveyor-general  of  thoDuchy 
of  Cornwall. 

Lancashire.— Sir  Edward  Stanley ; Succeed- 
ed to  the  title  of  earl  of  Derby;  a new  writ 
ordered,  April  14,  1736. 

Richard  Sbuttleworth.  Peter  Bold. 

Preston. — Sir  Henry  Hoghton ; Judge-adro- 

Nicholas  Fazakerley. 

Lancaster. — Sir  Thomas  Lowther.  Robert 
Fenwick ; King’s  serjeant  and  attorney-ge- 
neral for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Newton. — Legh  Master.  William  Shippcn. 

Wigan. — Sir  Roger  Bradshaigh.  James  earl 
of  Barrymore. 

Clithero. — William  C’urzon.  Thomas  Lister. 

Liverpool. — Thomas  Brcreton.  Richard  Gil- 
dart. 

Leicestershire. — Edward  Smith.  Ambrose 
Philips  ; Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Jan.  24, 
1738. 

Harry  lord  Grey ; Succeeded  his  father 
as  earl  of  Stamford,  a new  writ  ordered,  Nov. 
27,  1739. 

Heneage  lord  Guernsey. 

Leichster. — Sir  Geo.  Beaumont;  Died, anew 
writ  ordered,  April  14,  1737. 

George  Wrigbte.  J ames  W igley. 

Lincolnshire. — Sir  T.  L.  Saunderson  ; Trea- 
surer to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  succeeded  his 
brother  as  earl  of  Scarborough  ; a new  writ 
ordered,  Feb.  6, 1740. 

Robert  Vyner.  Thomas  Whichcote. 

Lincoln. — Charles  Monson;  Vice-chamber- 
lain to  the  Queen. 

Coningsby  Sibthorpe. 

Boston. — Albemarle  Bertie;  Fifth  brother  to 
Robert  duke  of  Ancaster. 

Richard  Fydell. 

Great  Grimsby.— Robert  Knight ; Son  of  Ro- 
bert Knight,  esq.  cashier  of  the  South  Sea 
company,  afterwards  lord  Luxborough,  and 
member  for  Castle-rising. 

Sir  Robert  Sutton. 

Stamford. — William  Noel ; Made  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  counsel  at  law,  and  a new  writ 
being  ordered,  Feb.  6,  1738,  he  was  re- 
elected. 

John  Probv. 
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Grantham. — Jolia  vise.  Tyrconnel.  Sir  M. 

Newton. 


Middlesex. — William  Pulteney.  Sir  Francis 
Child  ; Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  April  29, 

1740. 

Sir  Hugh  Smithson. 

Westminster. — Sir  Charles  Wager;  First  lord 
of  the  Admiralty. 

William  lord  Sundon. 

London — Sir  John  Barnard.  Micajah  Perry. 
Humphry  Parsons ; A second  time  lord 
mayor  of  London  ; died  in  his  mayoralty, 

1741,  no  new  writ  issued. 

Robert  Willimot. 

Monmouthshire.  — Thomas  Morgan  ; Lord- 
lieutenant  of  this  county. 

John  Hanbury  ; South  Sea  director  ; died, 
a new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  11,  1735. 

C.  Hanbury  Williams  ; Made  paymaster 
of  his  Majesty’s  marine  regiments ; and  a 
new  writ  being  ordered,  Dec.  4,  17S9,  he 
was  re-elected. 

Monmouth. — Lord  Charles  Noel  Somerset. 

Norfolk. Sir  Edmund  Bacon.  William 

Wodehouse ; Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Mar. 
3, 1737. 

Armine  Wodehouse. 

Norwich. — Waller  Bacon  ; Died,  a new  writ 
ordered,  Feb.  11,  1735. 

Horatio  Walpole  ; Cofferer,  auditor  of  the 
Plantations,  and  ambassador-extraordinary 
to  the  States  General. 

Thomas  Vere. 
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Brackley. — Sir  Paul  Methuen.  George  Lee. 

Highmn  Ferrers. — John  Finch. 

Nortiiusireriand. Ralph  Jenison;  Made 

master  of  his  Majesty's  buck-hounds;  ami 
a new  writ  being  ordered,  June  20, 1737,  ha 
was  re-elected. 

Sir  William  Middleton. 

Nemcastleupon  Tyne. — Walter  Blanket;  Eldest 
son  of  sir  William  Calverley,  hart,  mar  rial 
the  heiress  of  sir  William  Blacket,  hart,  and 
took  his  sirname. 

Nicholas  Feuwick. 

Morpeth. — Henry  vise.  Morpeth  ; Succeeded 
his  father  as  earl  of  Carlisle ; a new  writ  or- 
dered, May  9,  1733. 

Sir  Henry  Liddell.  Henry  Ftfrnese. 

Berwick  upon  Tweed. — H ugh  lord  Polwarth ; 
Succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Marchmont; 
a new  writ  ordered,  Mar.  G,  1740. 

George  Liddell ; Died ; a new  writ  or- 
dered, March  6,  1740. 

W.  Wildman,  vise.  Barrington. 

Thomas  Watson. 

Nottinghamshire. — William  Levinz,  junior. 
Thomas  Bennet;  Died;  a new  writ  ordered, 
Feb.  1, 1739. 

John  Mordaunt ; Brother  to  the  earl  of 
Peterborough. 

Nottingham. — Borlace  Warren. 

John  Plumptre. 

East  Betford. — John  White ; Trustee  for 
Georgia. 

Sir  Robert  Clifton. 


Lynn- Regis. — Sir  C.  Turner ; Died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  Feb.  1,  1739- 

Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Sir  John  Turner  ; 
nephew  of  sir  Charles,  who  died  in  Nov. 
1738,  and  son  of  sir  John,  who  died  in  Jan. 
following. 

Great  Yarmouth. — Win.  Townshend;  Died, 
a new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  7, 1738. 

Edward  Walpole  ; Joint  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  clerk  of  the  Pells  in  his  Majesty’s 
Exchequer,  and  master  of  the  Pleas  in  the 
Pipe  office. 

Roger  Townshend. 

Thetford. — Sir  Edmund  Bacon  ; Died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  Feb.  1, 1739. 

Charles  Fitzroy.  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy. 

Castle-rising.  — Thomas  Hanmer;  Died,  a 
new  writ  ordered,  April  5,  1737. 

Charles  Churchill ; Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  his  Majesty,  and  a major-gene- 
ral. 

William  vise.  Andover. 

Northamptonshire.  — Sir  Justinian  Isham; 
Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  March  14,  1737. 

Thomas  Cartwright.  Sir  Edmund  Isham. 

City  of  Peterborough. Edward  Wortley. 

Arrested  Parker. 

>,  Compton.  Will. 


Newark  upon  Trent. — J ames  Pel  ham . Richard 
Sutton ; Governor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
and  colonel  of  a regiment  of  foot ; died,  a 
new  writ  ordered,  Jau.  24,  1738. 

Lord  William  Manners. 

Oxonn — Sir  Wm.  Stapleton  ; Died,  a new  writ 
ordered,  Jan.  18,  1740. 

Henry  Perrot ; Died,  a new  writ  ordered, 
Feb.  8,  1740. 

Sir  James  Dashwood.  Geo.  Henry  vise. 
Quarendon. 

University  of  Oxford. — George  Clark ; Fellow 
of  All  Souls  College ; died,  a new  writ  or- 
dered, Feb.  1,  1737. 

William  Bromley.  William  Bromley ; 
Son  of  the  former ; died  ; a new  writ 
dered,  March  21, 1737. 

Edward  Builer;  Principal  of  Magdalen 
College. 

Oxford. — Matthew  Skinner  ; Serjeant  at  Law, 
and  Recorder  of  this  City,  made  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Chester ; a new  writ  ordered,  Feb. 
1,  1739. 

Thomas  Rowney.  James  Herbert;  Died, 
a new  writ  ordered,  Nov.  28,  1740. 

Philip  Herbert. 

Woodstock. — John  Spencer.  James  Dawkins. 

Banbury. — William  Knoll  vs  (called)  viscount 
Wallingford  ; Major  in  the  Horse  Guards; 

died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Nov.  18,  1740. 
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William  Moore. 

Rutlandshire. — James  Noel.  Thomas  Noel. 

Salop. — Sir  John  Astley.  Corbet  Kynaston  ; 
Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Nov.  18,  1740. 

Richard  Lyster. 

Shrewsbury. — William  Kynaston.  Sir  Ricbard 
Corbet. 

Bridgnorth. — Thomas  Whitmore. 

Grey  James  Grove. 

Ludlow. — Hen.  Arth.  Herbert.  Richard  Her- 
bert. 

Great  Wenloek. — Samuel  Edwards;  Died,  a 
new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  1,  1735. 

William  Forrester.  Brooke  Forrester. 

Bishop’s  Castle. — Edward  Kynaston. 

Robert  Moore. 

Somersetshire. — Sir  Wm.  Wyndham;  Died, 
a new  writ  ordered,  Nov.  is,  1740. 

T.  Strangcways  Horner.  Thomas  Prowse. 

Bristol. — Sir  Abraham  Elton.  Tho.  Coster; 
Died,  a new  writ  ordered.  Nor.  1 3,  1739, 

Edward  Southwell ; Principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  Ireland. 

Bath. — John  Codrington.  George  W;ade. 

Wells. — George  Hamilton.  Thomas  Edwards, 
jun.;  Both  not  duly  elected. 

William  Peirs.  'George  Speke. 

Taunton. — H.  W.  Berk.  Portman.  Francis 
Fane. 

Bridgwater. — G.  B.  Doddington.  Thomas 
Palmer ; Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  March 
24,  1735. 

Charles  Wyndham. 

Minchead. — Francis  Whitworth.  Alexander 
Luttrell;  Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  June 
16,  1737. 

SirWm.  Codrington;  Died,  a new  writ 
ordered,  Feb.  1,  1739. 

Thomas  Caretv. 

Ilchestcr. — Charles  Lockyer.  Sir  Robert 
Brown. 

Milborn  Port. — T.  Medlycott,  jun.  Michael 
Harvey. 

Southampton. — Lord  Harry  Powlctt.  Edward 
Lisle. 

Winchester. — Powlett  St.  John  ; Brother  to 
the  lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe. 

George  Bridges. 

Southampton. — Sir  William  Heathcotc.  An- 
thony Henley,  and  John  Conduit;  Double 
Return ; the'  former  voted  not  duly  elected ; 
the  latter  died, 'a  new  writ  ordered,  June  1, 
1737. 

Thomas  Lee  Dummer. 

Portsmouth. — Philip  Cavendish.  Tho.  Lewis; 
Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  1,  1737. 

Charles  Stuart;  Vice-Admiral  of  the 
White;  died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  12, 
1741. 

Edward  Vernon ; Admiral  of  the  Squadron 
m the  West  Indies. 

|VOL.  IX.  1 


Yarmouth.' — Lord  Harry  Powlett;  Made  his 
election  for  the  county ; a new  writ  ordered, 
Feb.  17,  1737,  upon  the  petition  against  him 
being  withdrawn. 

Paul  Burrard  ; Died,  a new  writ  ordered, 
Jan.  15,  1736. 

Autbony  Chute.  Thomas  Gibson ; Cashier 
of  the  Pay-Office. 

Peter  field. — Sir  Wm.  Jolliife.  Edw.  Gibbon. 

Newport. — William  Fortescue  ; Made  a Baron 
of  the  Exchequer;  a new  writ  ordered,  Feb. 
10,  1736. 

George  Huxley.  Gustavus  vise.  Boyne  ; 
Made  a Commissioner  of  his  Majesty’s  reve- 
nue in  Ireland;  and  a new  writ  being  or- 
dered, June  21,  1737,  lie  was  re  elected. 

Slockbridge. — John  Montagu ; Died  ; a new 
writ  ordered,  Feb.  11,  17S5. 

Sir  Humphry  Monoux.  John  Berkeley. 

Newtown. — James  Worsley.  Thomas  Holmes. 

Christ-Church. — Edward  Hooper,  jun.  Jo- 
seph Hinxman  ; Died  ; a new  writ  ordered, 
March  24,  1740. 

Charles  Arm.  Powlett. 

Lyminglon. — Sir  John  Cope.  Maurice  Bock- 
land  ; Colonel  in  the  Foot  Guards. 

Whitechurch. — John  Selwyn,  jun. ; Treasurer 
to  the  Dnkc  qnd  the  two  Princesses. 

Jdlin  Conduit ; Made  his  election  for 
Southampton  ; a new  writ  ordered,  April  10, 
1735,  upon  his  being  voted  ilnly  elected. 

John  Mordaunt ; Colonel  in  the  Foot 
Guards,  made  one  of  the  Equerries  to  his 
Majesty ; and  a new  writ  being  ordered, 
June  20,  17S7,  he  was  re-elected. 

Andover. — John  Pollen.  William  Guidott. 

Staffordshire. — Sir  Walt.  Wag.  Bagot. 

Will.  Levison  Gower. 

Litchfield. — Geo.  Venab.  Vernon.  Sir  Row- 
land Hill. 

Slufford. — Thomas  Foley ; Died,  a new  writ 
ordered,  Jan.  24,  1738'. 

William  Chelwynd.  John  viscount  Chet- 

Ncwcustlc  under  Line. — Bapt.  Lev.  Gower. 
John  Lawton  ; Chief  Clerk  of  the  Sureties 
in  the  Excise ; died,  a new  writ  ordered, 
Nov.  18,  1740. 

Randle  Wilbraham. 

Tamworth.— Lord  John  Philip  Sackville;  Cap- 
tain of  a Company  of  Foot. 

George  Compton  ; Upon  his  being  voted 
duly  elected  for  Northampton,  he  made  his 
election  for  that  town;  and  new  writs  were 
ordered,  March  26,  1735. 

Charles  Cotes. 

Suffolk.— Sir  Robert  Kemp. ; Died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  Feb.  II,  1735. 

Sir  Jermyn  Davers.  Sir  Cordell  Firebrace. 

Ipswich. — Samuel  Kent ; Distiller  to  the 
Conrt. 

William  Woolsstan  ; Trustee  for  Georgia. 
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Dumcirh. — Sir  George  Downing1.  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeinan ; Commissioner  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  made  Governor  of  Barbadoes ; 
a new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  14,  1738. 

William  Morden. 

Orford. — Richard  Powys.  Lewis  Barlow  ; 
Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Jan.  25,  1738. 

John  Cope ; Colonel  of  a regiment  of 
dragoons  in  Ireland. 

Aldborough. — George  Purris;  Made  a Com- 
missioner of  the  Navy  j and  a new  writ 
being  ordered,  Feb.  19,  17S5,  he  was  re- 
elected and  died ; a new  writ  ordered,  March 
24,  1741. 

William  Conolly . Francis  Gashry ; Com- 
missioner of  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 

Sudbury. — Edw.  Stephenson.  Richard  Price. 

Eye.— Stephen  Cornwallis.  John  Cornwallis ; 
Equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

St.  Edmundsbury. — Thomas  Norton.  Thomas 
Hervey;  Made  Surveyor  of  his  Majesty’s 
Gardens ; and  a new  writ  being  ordered, 
May  16,  1738,  he  was  re-elected. 

Soring . — Thomas  Scawen.  Arthur  Onslow. 

Southwark. — Tho.  Inwen.  Geo.  Heathcote. 

Blechingly. — Sir  William  Clayton. 

Kenric  Clayton. 

Rycgnte. — Sir  Joseph  Jekyll ; Died  ; a new 
writ  ordered,  Feb.  7,  1739. 

James  Cocks.  John  Harvey. 

Guilford. — Richard  Onslow  j Succeeded  his 
father  as  lord  Onslow  ; a uew  writ  ordered, 
Nov.  18,  1740. 

Richard  Onslow.  Denzil  Onslow. 

Gallon. — William  Newland  ; Died  ; a new 
writ  ordered,  May  0,  1738. 

Paul  Docrainique ; Died ; a new  writ  or- 
dered, March  27,  17S5. 

George  Newland ; Professor  of  Geometry 
at  Gresham  College. 

Charles  Docminique. 

Haslcmcrc. — James  Oglethorpe.  Peter  Bur- 
rel ; Sub-Governor  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany. 

Sussex. — James  Butler.  Henry  Pelham. 

Chichester. — James  Braden  ell  ; A Commis- 
sioner of  Tradcsind  Piantations,  and  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  Majesty. 

Thomas  Yates. 

Horsham. — Charles  Eversfield.  Heury  In- 
ram ; Made  Commissary  of  the  Stores  and 

revisions  in  the  Island  of  Minorca ; and  a 
new  writ  being  ordered,  May  15,  1736,  he 
was  re-elected,  and  succeeded  his  brother  as 
Viscount  Irwin  in  Scotland;  a new  writ  or- 
dered, Feb.  1,  1737. 

Chaides  Ingram. 

Midhurst. — Thomas  Bootle.  Bnlst.  Peach. 
Knight;  Died;  a new  writ  ordered,  Jan. 
33,  1736. 

Sir  lien.  Peachey ; Died ; a new  writ  or- 
dered, Jan.  24,  1738. 
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Sir  John  Peachey. 

Lewes. — Thomas  Pelham.  Thomas  Pelham  • 
Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Jan.  24,  1738. 

John  Morley  Trevor. 

Nea-Shoreham. — John  Phillipson ; Made  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Navy;  and  a new  writ 
being  ordered,  May  22,  1739,  be  was  re- 
elected. 

Thomas  Frederick ; Died;  a new  writ 
ordered,  Nov.  18, 1740. 

John  Frederick. 

Bramber. — Sir  Harry  Gough.  Harry  Gough. 

Strutting. — Hen.  marq.  of  Carnarvon;  Lord  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Sir  Robert  Fagg;  Died,  a new  writ  or- 
dered, Nov.  18, 1740. 

Hitch  Younge. 

East-Grinstead. — Charles  earl  of  Middlesex.  1 
Edward  Conyers ; Gentleman  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  to  his  Majesty. 

Arundel. — John  Lumley  ; Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Colo, 
net  in  the  Guards ; died,  a new  writ  ordered, 
Nov.  15,  1739. 

Sir  John  Shelley.  Gavton  Orme. 

Warwickshire. — Sir  Charles  Mordaunt. 

Edward  Digby. 

Coventry. — Sir  Adolph.  Oughton ; Died,  anew 
writ  ordered,  Feb.  1,  1737. 

John  Bird ; Slade  a Commissioner  of  tho 
Stamp-Office. 

John  Neale;  His  election  declared  void. 

George  earl  of  Euston.  John  Neale; 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  to  the  young 
Princesses. 

Warwick. — Sir  William  Keyte ; Wm.  Brom« 
ley,  jun. ; Both  not  duly  elected. 

'Thomas  Archer.  Henry  Archer. 

Westmoreland. — Anthony  Lowther.  Daniel 
Wilson. 

Appleby. — Sir  John  Ramsden.  Walter  Plumer.  i 

Wiltshire. — John  Howe;  Created  lord  Cited.  | 
worth  at  the  end  of  this  Parliament. 

John  Ivory  Talbot. 

jVeai  Sarum. — Peter  Bathurst,  nenry  Hoare; 
Danker  in  London. 

Wilton. — Robert  Herbert ; Made  a Commis- 
sioner of  Trade  and  Plantations,  and  a new 
writ  beiug  ordered,  June  20,  1737,  he  was 
re-elected. 

William  Herbert;  Made  one  of  tho 
Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  to  his  Majesty ; 1 

and  a new  writ  being  ordered,  April  22, 
1740,  he  was  re-elected. 

Dovcnton. — Anthony  Duncombe. 

Joseph  Wyndlmm  Ashe. 

Hindon.— Stephen  Fox ; Made  his  election  for 
Shafisbury. 

George  Fox  ; Son-in-law  and  heir  of  lord 
Bingley. 

Henry  Fox  ; Made  Surveyor  General  ot 
his  Majesty’s  works,  and  a new  writ  being 
ordered,  June  17,  1737,  be  was  re-elected. 
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Heytesbury. — Edward  Ashe.  Peirce  A 'court. 

Walbury. — George  Evans.  John  Bance. 

Caine ■ — Waller  Hungeriord.  Wm.  Ducket. 

Devizes. — Francis  Evles.  Sir  Joseph  Eyles ; 
Remitter  lor  the  Crown  ; died,  a new  writ 
ordered,  Feb.  18,  1740. 

John  Garth  ; Recorder  of  this  Borough. 

Chippenham. — Richard  Long.  Rogers  Hol- 
land; Made  a Welsh  Judge ; a new  writ 
ordered,  June  10,  1737. 

Edward  Bayutun  Rolt. 

Malmesbury. — Giles  Earle;  Made  a Lord  of 
the  Treasury  ; aud  anew  writ  being  ordered, 
June  90.  1737,  he  was  re-elected. 

Will.  Rawlinsnn  Earle;  M^dc  Clerk  of 
his  Majesty’s  Ordnance;  and  a new  writ 
being  ordered,  Dec.  18,  1740,  he  was  re- 
elected. 

Cricklade. — William  Gore ; Died  ; a new  writ 
ordered,  Nov.  15,  1739. 

Sir  Thomas  Read.  Charles  Gore. 

Bedwin. — William  Sloper;  Deputy  Cofferer 
of  his  Majesty’s  household. 

Robert  Murray  ; Colonel  of  a regiment  of 
foot,  and  a Brigadier-General ; died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  March  29,  1738. 

Edward  Pophamr 

Ludgershull. — Daniel  Boone.  Peter  Dclrnd. 

Old  Sarum. — Thomas  Pitt ; Made  his  election 
for  Oakhampton. 

Wiiliam  Pitt.  Robert  Nedhara. 

Wot  ton  Basset. — Sir  Robert  Long.  Nicholas 
Robinson  ; Captain  of  a Sloop  to  pret  ent 
Smuggling. 

Marlborough. — Francis  Seymour.  Edward 
Lisle ; Made  his  election  for  the  county  of 
Southampton  ; a new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  17, 
1737. 

John  Crawley. 

Worcestershire.— Sir  H.  Perot  Packington. 
Edmund  Lechmere. 

Worcester. — Richard  Lockwood. 

Samuel  Simdys. 

Droilrcich. — Edward  Foley.  Thomas  Win- 
nington';  Made  a Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
a new  writ  being  ordered.  May  19,  1736,  be 
was  re-elected,  and  made  Cofferer  of  his 
Majesty’s  Household  at  the  expiration  of 
this  Parliament. 

Eversham. — William  Taylor;  Counsellor  at 
Law,  and  Recorder  of  this  Borough  ; died, 
no  new  writ  issued. 

Sir  John  Rusbout. 

Beicdley. — William  Bowles ; Made  his  election 
for  Bridport. 

Phiueas  Bowles  ; Colonel  of  a regiment 
of  dragoons  in  Ireland,  and  a Brigadier-Ge- 
neral on  the  Irish  establishment,  afterwards 
a General. 

Yorkshire. — Cholmond.  Turner.  Sir  Myles 
Stapylton. 

Torlc. — Sir  John  Lister  Kaye.  Edward 


Thompson ; Made  a Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
at  the  end  of  this  Parliament. 

Kingston  upon  Hull. — George  Crowle ; Made 
a Commissioner  of  the  Nary,  and  a new 
writ  being  ordered,  May  9,  1738,  he  was  re- 
elected. 

Henry  Maister. 

Knuresbornugh. — Sir  Henry  Slingsby.  Rich. 
Arundel ; Made  Master-worker  of  the  Mint ; 
and  a new  writ  being  ordered,  June  20, 
1737,  he  was  re-elected. 

Scarborough. — William  Thompson.  Sir  Wm. 
Strickland;  Died,  a new  writ  ordered,  Jan. 
15,  1730. 

•Thomas  vise.  DnppKn ; Not  duly  elected. 

William  Oshaldcston. 

llippon. — William  Aislabie ; Made  one  of  the 
Auditors  of  the  Imprests;  and  a new  writ 
being  ordered,  Jau.  24,  1738,  he  was  re- 

Tliomas  Dnncombe. 

Richmohr/. — .lolm  York.  Sir  Conyers  D'Arey. 

llcdon. — Sir  Fra.  Boynton  ; Died,  a new  writ 
ordered,  Nov.  15,  17S9. 

George  Bcikelev.  Ilenry  Pulteney ; 
Brigadier-General  of  his  Majesty's  Forces. 

Boraughbridge. — James  Tyrrel. 

George  Gregory. 

Motion. — Sir  Will.  Wentworth.  Henry  Finch. 

Thirsk — Sir  Tbo.  Frankland. 

Frederick  Frahklaud. 

A/dborotigh. — Henry  Pelham  ; Made  his  elec- 
tion for  the  county  of  Sussex ; a new  writ 
ordered,  Feb.  12,  1735. 

William  Jessop ; Died,  a new  writ  or- 
dered, Feb.  12,  17S5. 

John  Jewkes.  Andrew  Wilkinson. 

Beverley.— HW  Charles  Hothnm;  Groom  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  his  Majesty,  ami  Colonel 
of  a regiment  of  foot ; died,  a new  writ  or- 
dered, Jan.  24,  1738. 

Eiierker  Bradshaw.  Charles  Pelham. 

Northallerton. — Hen.  Peirse.  liconnr'l  Smelt; 
Died,  anew  writ'ordered, Nov.  18,  1710. 

William  Smelt. 

Pontefract. — Sir  Will.  Lowther. 

John  vise.  Galway. 

CINQUE  PORTS. 

Hastings. — Tho.  Pelham,  jun.  Sir  William 
Ashhurnhnm  ; Made  Receiver  of  the  Com- 
positions in  his  Majesty’s  Office  of  Aliena- 
tions ; and  n new  writ  being  ordered,  April 
3,  1735,  he  was  re-elected. 

Dover. — David  Papillon.  Thomas  Revell ; 
One  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Victualling 
Office. 

Sandasich. — Josiah  Burchet  Sir  George  Ox- 
enden. 

Hyihe. — Hercules  Baker ; Made  Treasurer  of 
Greenwich  Hospital ; anil  a new  writ  being 
ordered,  March  29,  1736,  he  was  re-elected. 
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William  Gianville ; Made  a Commissioner 
of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland ; and  a new  writ 
being  ordered,  June  20,  1737,  he  was  re- 
elected. 

New  Romney. — David  Papillon  ; Made  his 
election  lor  Dover. 

Stephen  Bisse.  Sir  Robert  Austen. 

Rye. — Sir  John  Norris ; Commander  in  chief  of 
his  Majesty’s  fleet,  and  vice-admiral  of  Eng- 
land. 

Phillips  Gybbon. 

Winchelsca.— Robert  Bristow;  Died,  a new 
writ  ordered,  Jan.  24,  1738. 

E.IIungate  Beagban;  Gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  his  Majesty. 

Sea  ford.  — Sir  VV.  Gage.  William  Have; 
Made  a commissioner  of  the  Victualling  Of- 
fice ; and  a new  writ  being  ordered,  May  16, 
1738,  he' was  re-elected. 

WALES. 

Anglesey. — Nicholas  Bayley. 

Beaumaris. — Richard  vise.  Bulkeley  ; Died, 
a new  writ  ordered,  April  6,  1739. 

James  vise.  Bulkeley. 

Brecon. — John  Jefferies. 

Brecon  Town. — John  Talbot;  Made  a Welsh 
judge  ; and  a new  writ  being  ordered,  April 
1,  1740,  he  was  re-elected. 

Cardigan. — Walter  Lloydv 

Cardigan  Town. — Richard  Lloyde. 

Caermartiien. — Sir  Nick.  Williams. 

Caermart/ien  Town. — Arthur  Bevan. 

Carnarvon. — .John  Griffith  ; Died,  a new  writ 
ordered,  Nov.  15,  1739. 

Carnarvon  Town. — Thomas  Wynne. 

Denbigh. — Sir  Wat.  W.  Wynn  ; Accepted  the 
office  of  steward  of  his  Majesty’s  lordships  of 
Brumfield  and  Yale,  in  the  county  of  Den- 
bigh, on  the  death  of  his  father,  by  a grant 
from  queen  Anne  ; and  a new  writ  being  or- 
dered, Nor.  25,  1740,  he  was  re-elected. 

Denbigh  Town. — John  Middelton. 

Fust.— Sir  Thomas  Mostyn. 

Flint  Town. — Sir  George  Wynne. 

Glamorgan. — William  Talbot ; Succeeded  his 
father  as  lord  Talbot,  a new  writ  ordered, 
Feb.  24,  1737. 

Bussy  Mansell. 

Cardiffc  Town. — Herbert  Windsor ; Succeed- 
ed his  lather  as  lord  Montjoy,  iu  England,, 
and  viscount  Windsor,  iu  Ireland ; a new 
writ  ordered,  Feb.  1, 1739. 

Herbert  Mackworth. 

Merioneth. — William  Vaughan. 

Montgomery.— Price  Dcvereux;  Succeeded 
his  father  ns  viscount  Hereford ; a new  writ 
Ordered,  Nov.  18, 1740. 

Robert  Williams. 
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Monlgomery  Town. — William  Corbet. 

Pembroke. — John  Campbell ; Made  a lord  of 
the  Admiralty ; and  a new  writ  being  or- 
dered, May  20, 1736,  he  was  re-elected. 

Pembroke  Town. — William  Owen. 

Havcrford  TFcsf. — Sir  Erasmus  Philipps. 

Radnor.— Sir  Hum.  Huwarth. 

New  Radnor  Town. — Thomas  Lewis. 

SCOTLAND. 

Shire  of 

Aberdeen. — Sir  Arthur  Forbes. 

Air. — Brig.  Gen.  Ja.  Campbell. 

Argote. — Sir  James  Campbell ; Made  his  elec, 
tiou  tor  the  shire  of  Stirling,  upon  his  being 
voted  didy  elected ; and  a new  writ  order- 
ed, Mar.  3 1,  1736. 

Capt.  Charles  Campbell. 

Banff. — Jas.  Abercrombie ; Captain  of  Foot, 
King’s  painter  in  Scotland,  and  deputy-go- 
vernor of  Stirling-castle. 

Berwick — Al.  Hu.  Campbell;  Brother  to  the 
earl  of  Marchmont. 

Bute  and  Caithness. — Brig.  Peter  Campbell ; 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Portsmouth. 

Clackmannan  and  Kinross. — James  Ereskine; 
Secretary  to  the  Prince  for  Scotch  affairs. 

Cromartie  and  Nairn. — John  Campbell;  Made 
his  election  for  the  county  of  Pembroke. 

Alexander  Brodie. 

Dumfries. — Charles  Areskine  ; Made  lord-ad- 
vocate for  Scotland  ; and  a new  writ  being 
ordered,  June  21, 1737,  he  was  re-elected. 

Dunbarton. — John  Campbell. 

Edinburgh. — Robert  Dundnss  ; Made  one  of 
the  senators  of  the  college  of  Justice  in  Scot- 
land ; and  a new  writ  ordered,  Juue  21, 
1737. 

Sir  Charles  Gilmour. 

Elgin. — Alexander  Brodie. 

Fife. — Sir  J (dm  Anstrulber. 

Forfar. — Thomas  Lyon  ; Succeeded  bis  bro- 
ther as  earl  of  Strathmore : a new  writ  or- 
dered, April  1,  1735. 

William  Maule. 

Haddington. — John  Cockburn. 

Inverness. — Sir  James  Giant. 

Kincardine.— John  Falconar. 

Kircudbi-ighl. — Patrick  Heron. 

Lanark. — Lord  William  Hamilton;  Died,  » 
new  writ  ordered,  Feb.  11,  1735. 

Sir  James  Hamilton. 

. Linlithgow. — Alexander  Hamilton. 

Orkney  and  Zetlund. — Col.  Robert  Donglas. 

Peebles. — Sir  Alexander  Murray,  and  Sir  J. 
Nasmyth ; Double  return ; the  former 
waved  his  return. 

Perth.  Lord  John  Murray. 
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' Renfrew. — Al.  Cunninghaine. 

R oss. — Hugh  Ross. 

Roxburgh. — John  Rutherford,  jun. 

Selkirk. — John  Murray. 

Stirling. — Sir  James  Campbell. 

Sutherland. — Sir  James  Ferguson  ; Made  one 
of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  Justice;  a 
new  writ  ordered,  March  30,  1736. 

Colonel  James  St.  Clair. 

Wigtoun. — Col.  William  Dalrymple. 

Edinburgh  Citg.  — Patrick  Lffidsay ; Lord 
Provost. 

Boroughs  of 

' Kirkwall,  fyc. — Sir  Robert  Monro. 

. Fbrlrose , i $ c. — Duncan  Forbes ; Made  lord- 
president  of  the  college  of  Justice  in  Scot- 
land, and  a new  writ  ordered,  June  21,  1737. 

Duncan  Urquhart ; Lieutenant  in  the 
Foot-guards. 

Elgin,  (ft. — William  Slewart ; Paymaster  of 
foreign  pensions,  overseer  of  the  King’s 
swans,  a principal  King's  remembrancer  in 
the  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

Aberdeen,  S/c. — John  Middleton  , Brigadier- 
general,  governor  of  Ifolv  Island,  and  pur- 
veyor of  coals  and  camiles  for  the  guard 
room,  Cannougate:  died,  a new  writ  or- 
dered, May  9,  1739. 

John  Mattie;  Keeper  of  the  register  of 
the  Sasines  al  Edinburgh. 

I Forfar,  <Jr. — John  Drummond  ; One  of  the 
commissioners  for  settling  commerce. 
yCraill,  $c. — Brig,  Gen.  P.  Anstrnther;  De- 
puty governor  of  the  Island  of  Minorca. 

U Dysart,  £ c. — Captain  Thomas  Leslie. 

Iuverkithcn,  Jfc. — Lieut.-Col.  Peter  Iialket. 

| Glasgow,  4-c. — Colonel  John  Campbell, 
j-  Selkirk,  &c. — James  Carmichael, 
j Haddington,  fyc. — James  Fall. 

Dumfries,  &c. — Charles  Areskine;  Made  his 
election  for  the  shire  of  Dumfries;  anew 
i writ  ordered,  April  9,  1733. 

Sir  John  Douglas,  and  William  Kirk- 
patrick ; Double  return ; the  former  waved 
liis  return,  and  the  latter  was  made  one  of 
I the  principal  clerks  of  the  court  of  Session  in 

. Scotland  ; and  a new  writ  ordered,  May  19, 

I 1738. 

| Sir  Robert  Laurie. 

Wigtoun,  IfC. — Captain  James  Stuart. 

Air,  /,-c. — Colonel  James  Stuart. 

List  of  the  Sixtf.es  Peers  of  Scotland. 

Duke  of  Athol 

Bncclengh 

; Marq.  of  Lothian 

Earl  of  Crawford 
Sutherland 
Morton 
Loudon 
Fillister 
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Earl  of  Selkirk 

Balcarras 

Dunmore 

Portmore 

Hopeton 

Hay 

Lord  Cathcart. 


Mr.  Arthur  Onslow  rechosen  Speaier.J 
The  Commons  being  returned  to  their 

Mr.  Henrp  Arthur  Herbert,  burgess  for 
the  borough  of  Ludlow,  addressing  himself 
to  the  clerk,  (who,  standing  up,  pointed  to 
him,  and  then  sat  down,)  said, 

That,  as  the  continuance,  and  full  en- 
joyment, of  all  our  civil  and  religious  rights, 
were  part  of  those  blessings  which  distin- 
guished his  Majesty’s  reign  over  us,  and 
a due  and  proper  use  of  them  was  what 
gave  his  Majesty  the  most  sensible  plea- 
sure, the  House  was  then  returned  from 
his  royal  presence  to  exercise  one  of  their 
highest  privileges,  the  free  choice  of  a 
Speaker,  an  office  of  so  great  honour, 
confidence,  and  importance,  that  none 
but  a person  of  the  most  consummate 
character  and  accomplishment  should  be 
thought  of  for  it : That  if  the  confusion, 
which  he  said  he  was  then  under,  were 
observed,  he  hoped  the  House  would  attri- 
bute it  to  a just  diffidence  of  himself,  and 
a just  awe  of  the  greatness  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  be  convinced,  that  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
in  public,  by  any  other  motives  whatever, 
than  a true  zeal  for  the  honour  and  service 
of  the  House,  a desire  to  do  justice  to  a 
gentleman  whose  merits  the  House  had 
long  had  experience  of,  and  a satisfaction 
that  he  proposed  to  himself  from  the  ready 
compliance  of  the  House  with  the  motion 
he  should  conclude  with:  That  if  candour, 
judgment,  and  impartiality,  in  conducting 
the  debates  of  the  House,  a perfect  know- 

3’  ’ e of  our  laws  and  constitution,  as 
as  of  the  business  of  parliament,  and  a 
just  spirit  to  support  that  constitution,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  order,  dignity  and 
privileges,  of  the  House,  were  die  valuable 
and  essential  qualities  required  in  a 
Speaker,  he  was  persuaded,  that  no  one 
could  hesitate  in  making  a proper  choice: 
Then,  since  every  gentleman  must  easily 
recollect  with  what  general  applause  those 
great  qualities  were  exerted,  in  the  last 
' arliament,  by  an  honourable  person  whom, 
e said,  he  had  in  his  eye — That  he  was 
conscious,  that  what  he  could  say  would 
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fall  very  short  of  wliat  tlie  gentleman  de- 
served ; and,  should  he' attempt  to  enter 
particularly  upon  enumerating  his  merits,  it 
mightpossfbly  appear,  thathethoughtothers 
were  less  sensible  of  them  than  he  was, and 
be  disagreeable  to  the  honourable  person 
himself,  to  whom  alone,  he  said,  those  merits 
seem  unknown. — To  engage  an  approba- 
tion of  him  the  more  effectually,  lie  de- 
sired the  House  to  reflect  in  what  manner 
he  formerly  rose  to  the  chair;  not,  he 
said,  by  the  violence  or  caprice  of  contend- 
ing interests ; not  to  serve  the  views  of 
any  particular  set  of  men  : No — He  said, 
his  great  talents  and  accomplishments  in- 
duced the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  last 
parliament,  to  invite  him  to  tire  acceptance 
of  that  high  station  ; and,  as  their  unani- 
mous concurrence  placed  him  there, . the 
universal  approbation  his  conduct  met  with 
fully  justified  the  prudence  of  their 
choice  ; but  whatever  were  their  first  im- 
pressions, or  the  reasons  that  then  pre- 
vailed in  his  favour,  those  certainly  must 
now,  he  said,  be  of  much  greater  weight 
by  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  abilities, 
in  discharging  that  important  trust  so  ma- 
nifestly to  the  honour  of  the  House,  and 
so  agreeably  to  the  esteem  and  character 

that  he  bore  in  the  world In  justice 

therefore  to  his  conduct,  and  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  services,  he  took  the  li- 
berty, he  said,  of  moving,  “ That  the  right 
honourable  Arthur  Onslow,  esquire,  might 
take  the  chair  as  Speaker.”  Then 

The  Honourable  James  Cholmondeleu , 
burgess  for  the  borough  of  Camelford,  ad- 
dressing himself  likewise  to  die  Clerk,  who 
standing  up,  pointed  to  him,  and  then  sat 
down,  said. 

That  die  experience,  that  so  many  gen- 
tlemen present  had  of  the  great  honour, 
integrity,  and  ability,  of  die  honourable 
person  recommended  to  the  House  upon 
this  occasion,  would,  he  hoped,  excuse  the 
liberty  he  then  took,  he  said,  of  expressing 
not  only  his  consent,  but  likewise  his  earn- 
est desire,  of  seeing  him  once  more  placed 
in  the  chair. — That,  if  the  House  looked 
back  upon  his  conduct  and  behaviour,  as 
Speaker  of  the  late  House  of  Commons, 
the  many  proofs  die  House  then  had  of 
his  knowledge  in  parliamentary  afiairs, 
must  naturally  induce  diem  to  conclude, 
that  diey  should  still  find  in  him  die  same 
unwearied  diligence  and  attachment  to 
the  public  business,  the  same  steady  ad- 
herence to  the  true  interest  of  his  country, 
and  an  equal  zeal  and  vigour  in  supporting 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  ; 


and  therefore,  he  said,  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  meet  with  the  unanimous  con- 
currence  of  the  House  in  the  nomination  of 
the  person  proposed — That  heshouldhave 
sat  still,  being  he  said,  sensible,  that  such 
a character  wanted  no  assistance  to  make 
it  strike  deep  in  the  favour  and  opinion  of 
mankind  ; but  that  the  forms  of  the  House 
required  tliat  every  motion  should  be  first 
moved,  and  seconded,  before  it  can  be 
received ; in  compliance  to  which,  he 
said,  he  then  took  the  liberty  to  second 
the  motion  that  had  been  made ; and, 
he  flattered  himself,  he  said,  that  the 
House  would  not  be  so  much  wanting  to 
themselves  to  neglect  or  overlook  a cha- 
racter of  such  distinguished  merit,  when 
the  House  was  upon  the  choice  of  a person 
to  so  high  and  important  a trust. 

And  the  House  calling  Mr.  Onslow  to 
the  Chair,  he  stood  up  in  his  place,  and 

“ Mr.  Hardinge ; 

“ I will  not  dissemble  the  satisfaction  I 
have,  that  any  behaviour  of  mine,  in  the 
last  parliament,  should  in  the  opinion  of 
any  gentleman  here,  be  a recommendation 
of  me  to  the  same  duty  in  this.  And  die 
kind  manner,  with  which  my  two  honour- 
able friends  have  been  pleased  to  represent 
me  to  the  House,  on  this  occasion,  is  an 
honour  I can  never  think  too  highly  of, 
nor  be  too  thankful  to  them  for.  But  as 
men,  in  some  respects,  may  be  the  best 
judges  of  themselves,  I know  myself  too 
well  not  to  think  it  a matter  of  justice  in 
me  to  say  to  the  House,  that,  whatever 
my  experience  in  this  great  office  has  been, 
as  it  shewed  me  what  qualities  are  neces- 
sary to  a due  discharge  of  It,  did  but  too 
well  convince  me,  at  the  same  time,  how 
much  they  were  wanting  in  the  admiuis-- 
tration  of  it  in  the  last  parliaments— I call 
this.  Sir,  a matter  of  justice  in  me  to  the 
House  ; but  it  would  be  imprudent  also  in 
me  not  to  own  it,  where  I am  sensible  I 
have  too  many  witnesses  of  it.  What  I at 
first  apprehended  only,  I soon  and  always 
felt.  And,  although  no  man  ever  more 
experienced,  and  surely  no  man  ever  stood 
more  in  need  of,  the  candour  and  kind  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  I dare  not,  it  would 
be  presumption  in  me  to  hope  for  that 
again,  which,  I fear,  was  too  much  tried 
before ; and,  without  which  I know  myself 
unable  to  do,  what  I know  too  the  House 
ought  to  expect  from  him  whom  they  place 
in  this  high  station.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent on  me,  Sir,  to  desire  gentlemen  t° 
consider  of  some  other  person  for  this  un- 
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: portant  trust,  whose  abilities  will  not  want 
■ the  helps  which  mine  have  done,  and  must 
do,  and  who  will  do  his  duty,  for  the  ease 
of  the  House,  in  the  order  and  dispatch  of 
their  business,  which  is  the  design  of  the 
office,  and  not  to  the  fatigue  and  disquiet 
of  the  'House,  by  too  great  an  exercise  of 
its  patience.”- 

But  the  House  again  calling  Mr.  On- 
slow to  the  chair,  he  wns  taken  out  of 
bis  place  by  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley,  who  led  him  from  the  bar  of 
the  House  up  to  the  chair,  where,  upon 
the  first  step,  he  said, 

“ Before  'I  go  any  further,  gentlemen 
have  an  opportunity  to  recall  what  they 
have  done,  and  to  suffer  me  to  return  to 
jny  own  place,  in  order  to  their  choosing 
tome  other  person  more  capable  of  this.” 
But  the  members  cried  “ No ! no  !” 
Whereupon  Mr.  Onslow  ascended  the 
upper  step  ; and  standing  there,  said, 

“ Since  gentlemen  have  commanded 
me  hither,  I beg  leave  to  return  them  my 
humblest  thanks  for  the  great  honour  they 
have  conferred  upon  me ; but,  as  it  is  to 
a painful  service,  which  may  be  too  much 
for  me  again,  I hope  gentlemen  will  per- 
mit me  to  lay  my  infirmities  before  his 
Majesty,  and  implore  his  leave  to  the 
House  to  make  another  choice,  which, 
upon  recollection,  may  be  more  pleasing 
to  gentlemen,  and  more  for  the  public, 
benefit,  than  what  they  have  now  done.” 
The  House  cried  “ No ! no  1 
And  thereupon  he  sat  down  in  the 
chair ; and  then  the  mace,  which  before 
lay  under  the  table,  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  Speaker's  Speech  on  being  presented 
and  approved  of.~\  January  23.  The  King 
being  seated  on  the  throne,  adorned  with 
his  crown  and  regal  ornaments,  and  at- 
tended with  his  officers  of  state;  the 
prince  of  Wales,  in  his  robes,  sitting  in  his 
place  on  his  Majesty’s  right  hand;  the 
Lords  being  also  in  their  robes;  command- 
ed the  gentleman  usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to 
jet  the  Commons  know,  “ It  is  his  Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure,  that  they  attend  him  im- 
mediately, in  this  House.”  Who  being 

come ; 

Mr.  Onslow  said, 

“ May  it  please  your  most  excellent 
• Majesty ; V 

“ The  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  par- 
“®nent  assembled,  have  in  pursuance  of 
jour  Majesty’s  direction,  and  according 


to  their  ancient  right,  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  one  of  their  members,  to  be 
presented  to  your  Majesty  for  their 
Speaker : and  their  choice,  Sir,  has  again 
fallen  upon  me,  for  this  important  trust. 
An  office,  Sir,  which  almost  in  all  times  ha* 
been  deemed  too  important  and  difficult  for 
any  person  to  undertake,  without  express- 
ing his  fears  and  dread  of  not  performing  hi* 
duty  in  it,  and  of  the  state  thereby  receiv- 
ing detriment  through  his  inabilities. — A 
caution,  Sir,  none  can  use  better  than  they 
who  have  experienced  the  difficulty;  nor 
your  Majesty’s  power  of  remitting  your 
Commons  to  another  choice  be  better 
exercised,  than  where  you,  Sir,  must  have 
experienced  a former  insufficiency.  My 
knowledge  suggests  the  one : my  fears  the 
other.  Both  make  it  a matter  of  duty  in 
me  to  be  an  humble  suitor  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, that,  in  grace  to  your  faithful  Com- 
mons, your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
send  them  back,  to  re-consider  what  they 
have  done ; and  to  make  choice  of  some 
other  person  on  this  occasion,  more  proper 
than  I am,  for  their  service  and  your  royal 
approbation.”  Then, 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  receiving  direc- 
tions from  his  Majesty,  said, 

“ Mr.  Onslow ; His  Majesty,  having  ex- 
perienced your  ability  and  integrity  in  the 
execution  of'the  important  office  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
your  zee1  for  his  service  and  for  the  inte- 
rest of  your  country,  commands  me  to  let 
you  know,  that  he  entirely  approves  the 
choice  the  Commons  have  made  of  you  to 
be  their  Speaker : his  Majesty  therefore 
is  not  pleased  to  admit  your  excuse; 
but  allows  and  confirms  you  to  be 
Speaker.” 

Then  Mr.  Speaker  said, 

“ Whatever  difficulties,  Sir,  may  attend 
the  execution  of  the  office  your  Ma- 
jesty has  now  been  pleased  to  confirm  me 
in ; whatever  my  sense  may  be  of  my  in- 
ability to  perform  it  as  I ought : it  is  my 
duty  to  submit  myself  to  your  Majesty’s 
commands ; and  to  acknowledge,  with  all 
gratitude,  your  Majesty’s  grace  to  me, 
and  tho  high  honour  I receive  in  this  pro- 
motion ; and  to  assure  your  Majesty,  as  I 
do,  of  my  best  endeavours  to  discharge  this 
great  trust  with  impartiality  and  upright- 
ness of  mind,  as  what  I am  sensible  will  best 
recommend  my  poor  services  to  your 
favourable  construction,  and  be  most  likely 
to  induce  your  Majesty’s  pardon  on  my 
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fellings  and  infirmities  : which  I humbly 
implore  of  your  Majesty ; at  least,  that 
they  may  be  imputed  only  to  me,  and  in 
no  wise  to  your  faithful  Commons.  And, 
that  your  Commons  in  parliament  may  be 
the  better  enabled  to  perform  their  duty 
to  your  Majesty  and  their  country,  I do,  in 
their  name,  and  in  their  behalf,  by  humble 
petition  to  your  Majesty,  lay  claim  to  all 
their  ancient  Rights  and  Privileges ; par- 
ticularly, “ That  their  servants  and  estates 
maybe  free  from  arrests  and  all  molestation. 
That  they  may  enjoy  freedom  of  speech, 
for  the  better  management  of  their  de- 
bates ; and  have  liberty  of  access  to  your 
royal  person,  when  occasion  shall  require 
it.  And,  That  all  their  proceedings  may 
receive  from  your  Majesty  the  most  benign 
interpretation.” 

Then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty’s further  commands,  said, 

“ Mr.  Speaker ; His  Majesty  is  fully 
satisfied  of  the  duty  and  affection  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  their  discre- 
tion and  temper.  His  Majesty  therefore 
very  readily  grants  them  all  their  privi- 
leges, in  as  ample  a manner  as  they  have  at 
any  time  been  granted  or  allowed  by  any 
of  his  royal  predecessors. — As  to  what  you 
have  desired  with  regard  to  yourself ; his 
Majesty  will  always  put  the  most  favour- 
able construction  upon  your  words  and 
actions  in  the  execution  of  your  duty,  if 
you,  'Sir,  who  are  so  conversant  in  the 
rules  and  usages  of  parliament,  should 
ever  stand  in  need  of  it.” 

The  King’s  Speech  on  Opening  the  Ses- 
sion.'] Then  his  Majesty  spake  as  fol- 
lows: 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ The  present  posture  of  affairs  in' 
Europe  is  so  well  known  .to  you  all,  and 
the  good  or  bad  consequences,  that  may 
arise,  and  affect  us,  from  the  war  being 
extinguished,  or  being  carried  on,  are  so 
obvious,  that  I am  persuaded  you  are  met 
together  fully  prepared  and  determined  to 
discharge  the  great  trust  reposed  in  you  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  in  such  a manner, 
as  will  best  contribute  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  my  drown  and  people. 

“ I opened  the  last  session  of  the  late 
parliament  by  acquainting  them,  that  as  I 
was  no  ways  engaged,  but  by  my  Good 
Offices,  in  the  transactions  that  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  principal  causes  and  mo- 
tives of  the  present  war  in  Europe,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  use  more  than  ordinary  prudence 
Primed  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  S 


andcircumspection,and  the  utmost  precau- 
tion, not  to  determine  too  hastily  upon  so 
critical  and  important  a conjuncture;  to 
examine  the  facts  alledged  on  both  sides, 
to  wait  the  result  of  the  councils  of  those 
powers,  that  are  more  nearly  and  imme- 
diately interested  in  the  consequences  of 
the  war,  and  particularly  to  concert  with 
the  States  General  of  the  Ujiited  Pro. 
vinces,  who  are  under  the  same  engage- 
ments with  me,  such  measures  as  should 
be  thought  most  advisable  for  our  common 
safety,  and  for  restoring  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

“ We  have  accordingly  proceeded  in 
this  great  affair  with  the  mutual  confidence 
which  subsists  between  me  and  the  Re- 
public; and  having  considered  together  on 
one  side  the  pressing  applications  made  by 
the  imperial  court,  both  here  and  in  Hol- 
land, for  obtaining  succours  against  the 
powers  at  war  with  the  Emperor,  and  the 
repeated  professions  made  by  the  Allies  on. 
the  other  side,  of  their  sincere  disposition 
to  put  an  end  to  the  present  troubles  upon 
honourable  and  solid  terms,  I concurred  in 
a resolution  taken  by  the  States  General, 
to  employ,  without  loss  of  time,  our  joint 
and  earnest  instances  to  bring  matters  to  a 
speedy  and  happy  accommodation,  before 
we  should  come  to  a determifltition  upon 
the  succours  demanded  by  the  Emperor. 
These  instances  did  not  at  first  produce 
such  explicit  answers  from  the  contending 
parties,  as  to  enable  us  to  put  immediately 
in  execution  our  impartial  and  sincere  de- 
sires for  that  purpose : resolved,  however, 
to  pursue  so  great  and  salutary  a work,  and 
to  prevent  our  subjects  from  being  unne- 
cessarily involved  m war,  we  renewed  the 
offer  of  our  Good  Offices  in  so  effectual  a 
manner,  as  to  obtain  an  acceptation  of  them. 

“ In  consequence  of  this  acceptation, 
and  of  our  Declaration  made  thereupon, 
to  the  respective  powers  engaged  in  the 
war,  no  time  has  been  lost  in  taking  such 
measures,  as  should  be  most  proper  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  good  disposi- 
tions for  re-establishing  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe : And  I have  the  satisfaction  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  things  are  now  brought  to 
so  great  a forwardness,. that  I hope  in  a 
short  time  a plan  will  be  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  all  the  parties  engaged  id 
the  present  war,  as  a basis  for  a General 
Negotiation  of  Peace,  in  which  the  ho- 
nour and  interests  of  -all  parties  have 
been  consulted,  as  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  time,  and  the  present  posture  of  affaire 
would  permit. 
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“ I do  not  take  upon  me  to  answer  for 
the  success  of  a negotiation,  where  so 
many  different  interests  are  to  be  con- 
sidered and  reconciled;  but  when  a pro- 
ceeding isfounded  upon  reason,iuid formed 
from  such  lights  as  can  be  had,  it  had  been 
inexcusable  not  to  have  attempted  a work 
which  may  produce  infinite  benefits  and 
advantages,  and  can  be  of  no  prejudice,  if 
we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  far 
amused  by  hopes,  that  may  possibly  be 
afterwards  disappointed,  ns  to  leave  our- 
selves exposed  to  real  dangers. 

“ 1 have  made  use  of  the  power,  which 
the  late  parliament  intrusted  me  with,  with 
great  moderation;  and  I have  concluded  a 
Treaty  with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  of 
great  importance  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture. It  is  impossible,  wnen  all  the  courts 
of  Europe  are  busy  and  in  motion,  to  se- 
cure to  themselves  such  supports  as  time 
and  occasion  may  require,  lor  me  to  sit 
still,  and  neglect  opportunities,  which,  if 
once  lost,  may  not  only  be  irretrievable, 
but  turned  its  greatly  to  our  prejudice,  as 
they  will  prove  to  our  advantage,  by  being 
seasonably  secured ; and  which,  if  neg- 
lected, would  have  been  thought  a just 
cause  of  complaint.  This  necessary  confi- 
dence, placed  in  me,  has  given  great 
weight  to  my  endeavours  for  the  public 
good. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 

“ I have  ordered  the  Accounts  and  Esti- 
mates to  be  prepared  and  laid  before  you, 
of  such  extraordinary  Expences,  as  were 
incurred  last  year,  and  of  such  services,  as 
I think  highly  necessary  to  be  carried  on 
and  provided  for ; and  whatever  additional 
Charges  shall  be  found  necessary,  shall  be, 
reduced,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  the  common  security. 

“ And  as  the  Treaty  with  the  crown  of 
Denmark  is  attended  with  an  expence,  I 
have  ordered  the  same  to  be  laid  before  you. 

“ I make  no  doubt  but  I shall  find  in 
this  House  of  Commons  the  same  zeal, 
duty,  and  affection,  as  I have  experienced 
through  the  whole  course  of  my  reign;  and 
that  you  will  raise  the  necessary  Supplies 
with  cheerfulness,  unanimity,  and  dis- 
patch. 

“ The  sense  of  the  nation  is  best  to  be 
learned  by  the  Choice  of  their  Representa- 
tives ; and  I am  persuaded  that  the  be- 
haviour and  conduct  of  my  faithful  Com- 
mons will  demonstrate,  to  all  the  world, 
the  unshaken  fidelity  and  attachment  of 
ray  good  subjects  to  my  person  and  go- 
vernment 
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“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ It  is  our  happiness  to  have  continued 
hitherto  in  a state  of  peace ; but  whilst 
many  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
are  engaged  in  war,  the  consequences  must 
more  or  less  affect  us;  and  as  the  best  con- 
certed measures  are  liable  to  uncertainty, 
we  ought  to  be  in  a readiness,  and  pre- 
pared against  all  events;  and  If  our  Ex- 
pences are  in  some  degree  increased,  to 
prevent  greater,  and  such  as  if  once  en- 
tered into,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see'  the 
end  of,  I hope  my  good  subjects  will  not 
repine  at  the  necessary  means  of  procuring 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  of  universal 
tranquillity,  or  of  putting  ourselves  in  a 
condition  to  act  that  part,  which  may  be 
necessary  and  incumbent  upon  us  to  take.” 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Address  of 
Thanhs.']  His  Majesty  having  retired, 
their  lordships  immediately  took  the  said 
Speech  into  consideration.  As  soon  as  it 
was  read,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  moved : 

“ That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  to  return  the  Thanks  of 
tliis  House,  for  lus  most  gracious  Speech 
from  the  throne. 

“ To  acknowledge  his  Majesty’s  pater- 
nal care  and  tenderness  for  the  weltarc  of 
his  people,  in  employing  lus  unwearied  en- 
deavours to  prevent  their  being  unneces- 
sarily involved  in  the  present  war,  and 
concerting  measures  with  the  States  Gene- 
ral for  restoring  the  public  tranquillity. 

“ To  'declare  the  great  satisfaction  this 
House  conceives,  in  the  good  offices  of  his 
Majesty  and  that  Republic  being  accepted 
by  all  the  parties  engaged  in  tire  war ; and 
to  express  their  thankfulness  for  his  Ma- 
jesty’s vigilance,  in  losing  no  time  to  carry 
on  this  salutary  work  to  such  a degree, 
that  a plan  may  shortly  be  offered  as  a basis 
for  a general  negotiation. 

11  To  assure  his  Majesty,  that  this 
House  is  incapable  of  being  so  far  amused 
by  any  hopes,  as  to  leave  the  security  of 
his  Majesty  and  his  kingdoms  exposed  to 
real  dangers:  and  that  they  will  cheer- 
fully support  him  in  all  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary,  for  procuring  the 
blessings  of  peace,  or  for  putting  thus  na- 
tion in  a condition  to  act  tliat  part  which 
it  may  be  incumbent  on  Great  Britain  to 
undertake. 

“ To  assure  his  Majesty,  tliat  this  House 
can  entertain  no  doubt  but  he  will  find  the 
same  unshaken  fidelity  from  all  his  good 
subjects,  which  he  so  justly  expects ; and 
that  this  House  doth  unfeienecUv  consider 
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the  maintenance  of  the  religion  and  liber- 
ties of  this  nation,  as  entirely  involved  in 
the  security  of  his  sacred  person  and  go- 
vernment, and  of  the  succession  in  his 
royal' House,  and  in  transmitting  these  in- 
valuable blessings  to  posterity.” 

This  Motion  was  seconded  by  lord  Hin- 
ton, and  was  introduced  with  Speeches, 
the  Substance  of  which  was  as  follows : 
My  Lords,  as  this  nation  was  no  way 
concerned  in  the  transactions,  which  were 
declared  to  be  the  principal  causes  and 
motives  of  the  present  war  in  Europe,  I 
cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  his  Ma- 

e’s  conduct,  in  preventing  this  nation’s 
i any  way  engaged  in  it;  but,  my 
Loras,  when  the  sword  is  once  drawn,  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell  how  far  it  may  be 
carried,  or  when  it  will  be  put  up.  The 
parties  engaged  may,  as  yet,  be  moderate 
in  their  expectations,  as  well  as  their  de- 
mands; but  success  of  either  side  may 
elate  the  minds  of  the  victors,  and  make 
them  resolve  to  carry  their  conquests  much 
farther,  than  they  at  the  beginning  really 
intended,  and  farther -than  is  consistent 
with  the  balance  of  power,  or  the  liberties 
of  Europe;  and  therefore,  though  this 
nation  was,  at  first,  no  way  concerned 
with  the  motives  or  causes  of  the  war, 
yet  it  may  at  last 'come  to  be  very 
deeply  concerned  in  the  event.  For  this 
reason  it  became  necessary,  as  soon  as  the 
war  broke  out,  to  put  this  nation  not  only 
in  a proper  posture  of  defence,  but  in  a 
condition  to  act  with  vigour,  in  case  of 
need ; and  in  this  the  wisdom  of  Ills  Ma- 
jesty’s council?  is  not  less  conspicuous, 
than  the  care  lie  has  taken  not  to  engage 
us  too  hastily  in  the  war. 

The  most  ambitious  designs,  my  lords, 
may  sometimes  be  concealed  under  the 
most  plausible  pretences ; but  to  penetrate 
into  the  most  secret  springs,  and  to  dis- 
/dover  the  real  views  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, there  was  no  method  more  certain 
or  more  effectual,  than  that  which  his  Ma- 
jesty has  taken.  To  make  an  offer  of  his 
good  offices,  for  composing  the  present 
unhappy  differences  of  Europe:  and,  in 
pursuance  of  the  acceptation  of  his  good 
offices,  to  propose  such  a plan  of  peace  as 
may  be  consistent,  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  honour  and  interest  of  all  the 
parties  engaged  in  war,  is  a certain  and  an 
infallible  way  to  discover,  whether  any  of 
them  have  secret  views,  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  interest  of  Europe ; 
«nd  if  any  such  views  should  be  dis- 
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covered,  then  will  it  be  proper  and  neces- 
sary for  his  Majesty,  ana  the  other  princes 
and  states  of  Europe,  to  join  together,  and 
concert  such  measures  as  may  defeat  those 
ambitious  views,  wherever  they  may  be 
found  lurking  and  concealed. 

This,  my  Lords,  was  the  most  prudent 
and  the  most  effectual  measure  which  his 
Majesty  could  pursue ; and,  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  measure,  he  has  taken  all  those 
steps  which  the  most  consummate  wisdom 
could  direct : he  has  taken  care,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  parties  concerned  should  have 
the  least  reason  to  suspect  his  being  any 
way  partial  in  the  affair ; and  he  has,  in 
every  thing,  acted  in  concert  with  the 
’ States  General  ofthe  United  Provinces,  who 
are  our  most  natural  allies,  and  who  are 
under  the  same  engagements  with  him. 
By  this  concert,  if  there  be  any  prince  or 
state  in  Europe,  that  entertains  an  ambi- 
tious view  of  conquest,  they  will  be  made 
to  see,  that,  as  soon  as  their  views  are  dis- 
covered, the3’  must  expect  to  be  attacked 
by  the  united  force  of  Great  Britain  and 
Holland;  and  there  is  no  more  effectual 
way  of  preserving  file  peace  of  Europe, 
than  that  of  depriving  the  ambitious  of  all 
hopes  of  success,  in  any  of  the  projects 
they  may  form  against  the  liberties  or  the 
dominions  of  their  neighbours. 

To  make  this  measure  still  more  effec- 
tual, it  was  necessary,  my  Lords,  not  only 
to  provide  for  our  defence  at  home,  but  to 
arm  ourselves  with  alliances  abroad,  and 
to  engage  as  many  of  the  princes  and 
states  of  Europe,  not  already  concerned  in 
the  war,  as  we  could,  in  the  same  salutary 
measures : for  this  reason  we  cannot  but 
applaud  his  Majesty’s  conduct,  in  having 
concluded  a treaty  with  the  king  of  Den- 
mark ; by  which,  and  by  the  other  treaties 
which  his  Majesty  may  hereafter  conclude, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he  will  be 
enabled  to  put  a stop  to  the  victorious  arms 
of  either  of  the  parties  engaged  in  war,  in 
case  they  should  attempt  to  carry  their 
successes  and  their  conquests  farther  than 
may  be  consistent  with  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  my  Lords,  we  cannot 
but  admire  his  Majesty’s  prudence  and 
moderation,  in  the  use  he  has  made  of  that 

Cer,  which  was  so  reasonably  granted  to 
by  the  last  session  of  last  Parliament, 
with  respect  to  the  additions  he  has  been 
pleased  to  make  to  the  naval  or  land  forces 
of  this  kingdom : the  additions  made  to 
cither  are  but  very  inconsiderable ; the 
principal  expence  has  been  occasioned  by 
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making  additions  to  our  naval  force,  which 
expence  is  always  the  least  burthensome, 
and  the  most  useful  to  this  nation;  and 
the  small  addition  that  has  been  made  to 
our  land  forces,  lias  been  made  in  that  way 
which  is  most  convenient  to  the  subject, 
and  (least  expensive  to  the  public  : yet, 
lily  Lords,  this  moderate  use  of  that  power, 
this  small  additional  expence  which  the 
nation  lias  been  put  to,  joined  with  the 
prudent  measures  which  his  Majesty  has 
pursued  abroad,  lias  already,  we  see,  pro- 
duced extraordinary  effects.  It  has  already 
produced  an  acceptation  of  his  Majesty’s 
good  offices,  for  composing  the  differences 
now  subsisting  in  Europe  ; and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  that  a continuance  of  the 
same  vigorous  measures,  will  produce  a 
general  agreement  to  that  plan  of  peace 
■which  his  Majesty,  in  conjunction Vith  his 
allies,  is  to  propose  to  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  the  present  war. 
t As  these  measures,  and  the  good  effects 
'of  them,  have  proceeded  from  that  concord 
and  confidence  which  have  hitherto  sub- 
sisted between  his  Majesty  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, so  the  good  effects  which  we  are  yet 
to  expect  from  them,  must  entirely  de- 
pend upon  the  powers  at  war  being  con- 
vinced, that  the  same  concord  and  confi- 
dence do  stiH  subsist ; and  therefore  I shall 
take  the  liberty  to  move  your  lordships, 
That,  &c.  (as before-mentioned.) 

To  this  Motion  an  Amendment  was  pro- 
posed, “ That  all  the  intermediate  pa- 
ragraphs between  the  first  andlast  should 
be  left  out,  and  that  the  Motion  should 
stand  thus : 

“ To  return  his  Majesty  their  unfeigned 
thanks  for  his  most  gracious  speech  from 
the  throne ; and  to  acknowledge  the  felicity 
they  enjoyed,  in  his  Majesty’s  having  al- 
ways esteemed  the  interest  of  sovereign 
and  subject  as  mutual  and  inseparable,  and 
having  made  the  due  execution  and  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  the  rule  of  his  govern- 
ment ; and  to  assure  his  Majesty,  that  they 
were  determined  to  convince  the  world, 
by  a steady  course  of  loyalty,  that  they 
considered  the  maintenance  of  the  irreligion 
and  liberties,  as  being  involved  in  the  sup- 
port of  his  Majesty’s  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession  in  his  royal  House ; and 
that  it  was  their  unalterable  purpose,  to 
transmit  these  invaluable  blessings  to  pos- 
terity.” 

The  Argument  for  this  Amendment  was  to 
the  effect  as  follows  : 
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My  Lords,  the  members  of  this  House, 
who  are  in  the  same  situation  with  me, 
must  labour  under  a very  great  disadvan- 
tage, when  they  are  to  give  their  senti- 
ments of  what  is  proposed  upon  any  such 
occasion  as  the  present.  As  we  know  no- 
thing of  his  Majesty’s  speech,  till  we  hear 
it  from  the  throne,  nor  any  thing  of  the 
motion  intended  to  be  made,  till  we  hear 
it  in  this  House,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
we  can  speak  so  exactly  or  methodically 
to  it  as  otherwise  we  might.  If  1 had  the 
motion,  my  Lords,  in  my  hand,  I Could 
exactly  point  out  the  paragraphs  I am  to 
speak  to ; but  as  I have  not,  I hope  your 
lordships  will  allow  me  to  speak  from  the 
notes  I have  taken  of  it ; and  if  I have 
mistaken  any  of  the  paragraphs,  I hope 
those  lords,  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
it  than  I am,  will  endeavour  to  set  me 
right.  I shall  readily  admit,  that  the  mo- 
tion made,  by  the  noble  duke,  has  been 
drawn  up  with  a great  deal  of  zeal  and  pru- 
dence ; and  I believe  it  has  been  concerted 
with  as  much  care  and  caution,  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  design. 

The  first  paragraph,  my  Lords,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a very  proper  return,  from  this 
House,  to  liis  Majesty’s  speech  from  the 
throne ; and  the  last  paragraph  is  a decla- 
ration of  our  zeal  and  affection  for  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  his  illustrious  family,  which  I 
think  proper  upon  all  occasions,  and  even 
necessary  at  the  beginning  of  a new  Par- 
liament, especially  at  such  a conjuncture 
as  the  present : these  two  paragraphs  there- 
fore will,  I am  convinced,  appear  highly 
reasonable  to  every  lord  in  this  House ; but 
as  for  all  the  intermediate  paragraphs,  it  is 
my  opinion,  that  they  descend  too  much 
into  particulars  for  this  House  to  agree  to, 
without  some  farther  information  than  we 
have,  as  yet,  before  us. 

I hope,  my  Lords,  our  affairs  are  in  the 
condition  represented  to  us  in  his  Majesty’s 
speech ; but,  as  I shall  always  have  a great 
regard  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  par- 
liament ; and  as  speeches  from  the  throne 
have  always,  in  tne  language  of  this  House, 
been  supposed  to  be  speeches  from  the 
ministers ; therefore  I cannot  think  it  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  this  House  to 
take  things  so  much  upon  trust,  as  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  what  they  may  be 
pleased  from  time  to  tune  to  tell  us.  It 
was  the  ancient  and  the  right  method  of 
parliament,  to  keep,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  generals  upon  such  occasions  ; to  ex- 
press their  affection  Tor  tlie  king,  and  their 
zeal  for  the  service  of  the  crown,  but  to 
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avoid  entering  into  any  thing  that  might 
look  like  an  approbation  of  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  ministers.  With  regard 
to  die  proceedings  in  this  House,  the  de- 
scending into  particulars  does  not,  it  is 
true,  preclude  us  from  entering  into  future 
enquiries,  or  from  censuring  what  may  be 
found  to  be  wrong  upon  any  such  enquiry ; 
but  without  doors  it  is  otherwise;  for 
people  who  are  not  perfectly  acquainted 
with  our  methods  of  proceeding,  which  is 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  look  upon 
the  Address  of  diis  House  as  the  real 
sense  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  every 
particular  measure  mentioned  in  that  Ad- 
ilress ; and  therefore,  such  a general  ap- 
probation of  all  the  measures  Uiat  have 
been  pursued,  and  the  declaring  our  sa- 
tisfaction with  so  many  particulars,  may 
have  very  bad  effects,  and  will  bring  this 
House  into  contempt  with  the'  generality 
of  mankind,  if  we  should  afterwards  cen- 
sure, and  perhaps  punish  a minister,  for 
diose  very  measures,  which  we  had  be- 
fore so  fully  and  so  particularly  approved. 

Speeches  from  the  throne  have  always, 
my  lords,  been  looked  on,  not  only  in  par- 
liament, but  even  withoutdoprs,  as  speeches 
drawn  up  by  the  ministers ; and  the  design 
of  Addresses  from  each  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  way  of  answer  or  return  to  such 
speeches,  has  always  been  to  testify  to 'the 
world,  the  affection  of  the  parliament  to- 
wards the  king,  and  their  resolutions  to 
support  him  in  all  such  measures  as  they 
shall  approve  of.  But  if  we  should  once 
fall  into  the  way  of  answering  the  speech 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  approving,, 
without  either  information  or  enquiry,  of 
every  thing  which  the  ministers  have  been 
pleased  to  mention  in  that  speech,  people 
will  then  begin  to  tliink.lliat  the  Address 
of  this  blouse  was  drawn  up  by  the  minis- 
ters, as  well  as  the  speech;  in  which  case, 
the  design  of  such  addresses  will  be  en- 
tirely frustrated,  they  will  no  wav  affect 
either  pur  friends  or  our  enemies:  In  short, 
they  will  become  * Vox  et  prasterea  nihil.’ 

With  respect  to  the  negotiations  now 
carrying  on,  for  restoring  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  I hope,  my  Lords,  they  will 
he  attended  with  all  the  success  which  his 
Majesty  or  the  nation  can  desire ; but 
from  our  past  negotiations,  I cannot  think, 
my  lords,  we  have  any  reason  blindly  to 
approve  of  the  present.  This  nation  lias, 
within  these  few  years,  been' engaged  in  a 
great  multiplicity  of  different  negotiations, 
all  of  them  expensive,  and  some  of  them 
such  as  might  have  been  attended  with 
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dangerous  consequences:  They  were  afl 
intended,  as  we  were  told,  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  establish  the  public 
tranquillity ; but  if  that  was  the  real  and 
true  design,  no  one  of  them  proved  effec- 
tual for  the.  purpose;  the  last  treaty  always 
wanted  a new  one,  in  order  to  carry  it  iuto 
execution  ; and  thus,  my  lords,  we  have 
been  a botching  and  piecing  up  one  treaty 
with  another,  forseveral  years.  Thepeace 
of  Europe  and  the  balance  of  power,  was 
to  have  been  fully  established  by  the  treaty 
of  Hanover ; but  we  found  it  would  not 
do,  and  therefore  that  treaty  was  pieced 
up  with  the  treaty  of  Seville:  This,  again, 
we  found  would  not  do ; although  wo  had 
then  four  to  one,  we  found  it  impracticable, 
or  at  least  dangerous  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, and  therefore  we  were  obliged  to 
conclude  the  treaty  of  Vienna ; lJy  this 
the  treaty  of  Seville  was  executed  fully, 
indeed,  of  our  side ; but  how  this  last 
treaty  is  to  be  executed  I do  not  know'; 
for  it  now  appears  that,  to  render  it  effec- 
tual, some  new  treaty  is  wanting,  at  least 
as  much  as  for  any  of  the  former.  Thus 
we  have  been  setting  up  a sort  of  paper 
credit, in  treaties  and  negotiations;  and 
we  have,  I am  afraid,  extended  it  farther 
than  our  fund  will  be  able  to  answer. 

Whether  this  nation  ought  to  have  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  is  a question  which  it  is 
impossible  for  your  lordships,  at  present, 
to  determine,  because  the  treaty  or  Vienna 
has  never  yet  been  laid  before  this  House ; 
and  if  from  that  treaty,  when  laid  before 
us,  it  should  appear,  that  we  were,  in 
honour  obliged  to  engage  in  the  war,  our 
agreeing  now  to  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  motion,  would  no  way  contribute  to 
the  credit  of  this  House : with  respect  to 
that  treaty,  the  Dutch  and  we  are  upon  a 
very  different  footing  : by  that  treaty  we 
went  plumb  in  at  once  into  the  guaranty 
of  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  without  ex- 
ception or  reserve,  at  least  with  regard  to 
any  of  the  Cliristian  powers ; for,  with  res- 
pect to  the  Turks,  I think  we  shewed  them 
a little  more  regard,  by  making  them  an 
exception  to  our  guaranty.  The  Dutch, 
indeed,  agreed  likewise  to  that  treaty : but 
how  did  they  agree  to  it,  my  lords  ? It  was 
after  long  and  mature  deliberation,  and,  as 
I have  been  told,  under  seyeral  restrictions 
and  limitations ; so  that  with  respect  to 
the  concluding  of  that  treaty,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  acted  in,  concert  with  the 
Dutch  ; and  with  respect  to  the  late  tran- 
sactions, whether  we  have  acted  hi  con- 
cert with  them  I do  not  know,  but  I .am 
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certain,  they  have  not  acted  in  concert 
with  ua ; for  they  concluded  a treaty  * of 


* The  said  Instrument  was  as  follows  : 

“ Their  High  Mightinesses  having  made 
linown  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty, by  their 
resolution  of  the  26th  of  August,  1738,  that, 
at  the  same  lime  that  they  have  not  concerned 
themselves,  in  any  manner,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  affairs  of  Poland,  and  that 
they  design  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
affairs,  nor  with  the  broils  which  may  ensue 
therefrom,  they  hope  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty will  consent,  that  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, of  which  his  imperial  majesty  is  at  pre- 
sent in  possession,  and  which  are  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  to  their  republic,  shall  not  be  involved  in 
the  war  which  may  happen  upon  occasion  of 
the  affairs  of  Poland : 1 1 is  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty, to  give  their  High  Mightinesses  a mark  of 
the  pleasure  he  takes  in  the  conduct  they  have 
observed,  and  of  his  desire  that  they  should 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  they  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure to  themselves,  has  declared,  and  does  de- 
clare, that  he  will  not  attack  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  of  which  his  imperial  majesty  is 
at  present  in  possession,  anil  which,  according 
to  the  treaties,  are  to  serve  as  a barrier  to  the  re- 
public ; bis  said  most  Christian  Majesty  re- 
serving to  himself  the  liberty  of  repulsing  the 
hostilities  which  may  be  committed  by  his  im- 
perial majesty’s  troops  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, in  such  manner,  that,  without  breaking 
in  upon  the  neutrality  stipulated,  and  without 
designing  to  makeany  settlement  in  the  Nether- 
lands, lie  may  secure  his  frontiers;  and  in 
order  thereunto,  make  use- of  the  needful  and 
convenient  means,  according  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war.  Their  High  Mightinesses  on 
their  part  declare,  that  they  will  have  no  con- 
cern in  the  alfairs  of  Poland,  nor  the  differ- 
ences which  the  said  affairs  have  occasioned, 
or  may  hereafter  occasion  ; the  whole  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  alliances  they  have  with 
the  emperor,  as  they  have  with  France,  and 
from  which  alliances  on  both  parts  they  do  not 
intend  to  derogate  ; their-Higli  Mightinesses 
farther  declaring,  that  they  will  not  neglect 
any  office  to  proven!  any  thing  that  can  affect 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  ; 
and  that  they  will  not  assist  the  emperor  there- 
in, either  by  their  troops,  or  in  any  other 
manner  whatsoever. 

“ This  convention  or  act  of  neutrality,  shall 
be  ratified  by  bis  most  Christian  majesty  and 
their  High  Mightinesses,  within  the  space  of 
two  months,  or  sooner  if  it  can  be  done. 

“In  witness  whereof,  we  the  under  written 
embassador  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
and  deputies  of  their  high  mightinesses  the 
Lords  States -General  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  have  signed  the  present 
convention,  and  have  affixed  the  seals  of  our 
arms  thereto. 
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neutrality  with  France,  before,  I believe, 
we  knew  any  tiling  of  the  matter;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  expences  we 
have  been  at,  in  augmenting  our  forces 
both  by  sea  and  land,  they  have  not  yet 
added  one  man  to  their  land  forces,  nor 
one  ship  to  their  naval,  nor  have  they  con- 
cluded one  expensive  treaty  ; nay,  I do 
not  know  if  they  have  been  at  theexpence 
even  of  one  courier,  unless  it  was  such  as 
were,  sent  on  account  of  their  treaty  of 
neutrality.  How  then,  my  lords,  can  we 
talk  of  concerting  measures  with  the  States 
General,  when,  from  what  has  been  as  yet 
made  public,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  other  concert  between  us,  than  that  we 
have  perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
quainted them  with  the  measures  we  were 
to  take,  and  the  expences  we  were  to  put 
ourselves  to. 

As'  for  the  acceptation  of  our  good 
offices,  it  was  very  natural,  both  for  the 
States  General  and  us,  since  we  were  not 
engaged  in  the  war,  to  offer  our  good 
offices  for  restoring  the  peace ; this  was 
the  least  that  either  of  us  could  do,  and 
it  was  natural  for  all  the  powers  engaged 
in  war  to  accept  of  that  oiler ; it  was  the 
least  that  either  of  them  could  do  in  re- 
turn ; because  every  one  of  them  will  cer- 
tainly pretend,  that  they  are  heartily  in- 
clined for  peace,  and  are  ready  to  agree 
to  any  reasonable  terms ; but  when  those 
terms  come  to,  be  settled,  I believe,  the 
side  that  appears  to  be  the  strongest  will 
have  the  most  reason,  and  will  insist  upon 
the  other’s  agreeing  to  such  terms,  as  they 
may  be  pleased  to  call  reasonable ; ana 
therefore,  I do  not  think  it  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  this  House,  to  express  our 
satisfaction  in  so  solemn  a manner,  upon 
our  good  offices  having  been  only  ac- 
cepted : and  much  less  can  I agree  to  our 
expressing,  in  such  a particular  manner, 
-our  satisfaction  at  a plan’s  being  so  far 
advanced,  that  it  will  be  soon  ready  to  be 
offered  to  the  parties  concerned.  If  this 
plan  had  not  only  been  offered,  but  actu- 
ally approved  by  all  the  parties  concerned, 
it  would  then  have  been  incumbent  upon 
us  to  have  expressed  our  satisfaction  with 
so  much  vigilance  and  wisdom : but  is  the 
simple  drawing  up  of  a plan,  a matter  erf 
moment,  worthy  of  the  notice  of  this 
House  ? Is  it  not  in  every  man’s  power, 
at  least. every  man  that  can  write,  to  draw 
up  any  plan . he  pleases  ? and  shall  we,  my 
lords,  so  solemnly  take  notice  of  what 
might  have  been  done  by  any  writing  clerk 
in  Europe  ? I appeal  to  every  one  of  your 
ly  ot' Southampton  Library  Digitisation  l.'nit 
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lordships,  if  this  is  not  exposing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House  to  the  utmost  con- 
tempt ; and  if,  upon  the  publishing  of  that 
plan,  it  should  appear  to  be  no  very  extra- 
ordinary one,  what  will  the  world  then 
say  of  these  our  anticipated  encomiums  ? 

His  Majesty,  in  his  Speech,  has  been 

S leased  to  telf  us,  that  he  has  concluded  a 
'reaty  with  Denmark,*  which  is,  it  seems, 


* The  said  Treaty  consisted  of  the  following 
Articles : 

1.  “That  there  shall  he  a perfect  amity 
and  union  between  their  Britannic  and  Danish 
majesties,  their  successors,  their  kingdoms  and 
their  subjects. 

2.  “ That  all  former  treaties  between  thetwo 
crowns  shall  be  deemed,  renewed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  present  treaty. 

3.  “That  the  king  of  Denmark,  when  re- 
quired, shall  furnish  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
with  5,000  foot  and  1,000  horse,  which  hiS 
Britannic  majesty  shall  take  into  his  pay  for 
the  term  of  three  years. 

4.  “ That  to  provide  for  the  equipment  of 
those  troops,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  shall 
give  80  crowns  for  each  trooper,  cloathed, 
mounted  and  armed  ; and  30  crowns  for  each 
tool  soldier  ; one  half  payable  after  signing  the 
treaty,  and  the  other  hall'  when  those  0,000 
men  shall  enter  into  the  Service  of  bis  Bri- 
tannic majesty  : That  during  the  time  they  re- 
main in  the  dominions  of  Denmark,  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  shall  pay  his  Danish  majesty 
a subsidy  of  250,000  crowns  a year  ; but  that 
subsidy  shall  be  reduced  to  150,000  crowns  a 
year,  when  those  troops  pass  over  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

5.  “ That  the  king  of  Great  Britain  shall 
conform  to  the  treaty  of  1701,  in  regard  to  the 
extraordinary  of  the  troops,  and  the  cxpence  of 
recruiting. 

0.  “That  his  Britannic  majesty  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  employ  those  6,000*  men  where  he 
shall  think  fit,  except  in  Italy,  or  at  sea  ; 
neither  shall  they  be  transported  into  England 
except  it  be  for  the  proper  defence  of  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

7.  “ That  if  the  king  of  Denmark  shall 
happen  to  be  attacked,  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty shall  send  him  hack  those  6,000  men,  in 
case  they  happen  to  be  at  that  time  in  his  ser- 
vice : fnrnisu  him  besides  with  all  the  suc- 
cours by  sea  and  laud,  which  the  circumstances 
may  require  ; ami  continue  those  succours  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 
his  Britannic  majesty  shall  endeavour  to  render 
as  advantageous  as  possible  to  the  king  of 
Denmark.  And  his  Danish  majesty  enters 
into  the  same  engagements,  on  his  side,  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  with  this  condition,  that 
the  subjects  of  Denmark  shall  preserve,  during 
t he  whole  course  of  the  present  war,  the  lull 
liberty  of  their  trade  with  France  and  other 
places,  in  the  same  manner  as  ia  times  of  peace. 
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to  be  laid  before  the  other  House,  and  tlie  ! 
reason  given  for  so  doing  is,  because  it  h 
to  be  attended  with  some  expence  ; but  1 
this  treaty  we  have  neither  seen,  nor  is  it 
so  much  as  promised  to  be  laid  before  us, 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  say  any 
thing  for  it  or  against  it.  Whether  this 
treaty  was  concluded  in  concert  with  the 
Dutch,  I do  not  know  ; but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  the  charge  of  it;  and  even  without 
seeing  the  Treaty,  I may  take  notice,  that 
if  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  be  in 
any  danger,  the  king  of  Denmark  is  as 
much  concerned  in  its  preservation  as  we 
are;  and  by  an  express  treaty  between 
the  emperor  and  him,  he  is,  as  much  as  we 
are,  engaged  to  guarantee  his  imperial 
majesty’s  dominions.  So  that  by  this  new  i 
Treaty  with  us,  the  king  of  Denmark  has  ' 
laid  himself  under  no  obligations,  that  I j 
can  hear  of,  but  what  he  was  before  en- 
gaged in,  both  by  lus  own  interest,  and  by 
his  treaties  with  the  Emperor ; and  yet 
we  are,  it  seems,  to  pay  liim  a large  an- 
nual subsidy'.  However,  my  Lords,  as 
these  matters  will  come  in  more  properly 
to  be  considered,  when  the  Treaty  is  laid 
before  us,  I shall  at  present  take  no  fur-  | 
ther  notice  of  them,  but  only  to  observe,  ' 
that  by  approving  of  all  measures  in  gene- 
ra], as  is  proposed  by  this  motion,  we 
approve  of  this  Treaty,  before  we  have  | 
etuier  seen  it,  or  know  any  tiling  about  it. 

If  we  are  no  way  concerned  in  the  pre- 
sent war,  if  we  have  given  no  reasonable 
cause  of  offence  to  any  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  what  occasion  is  there,  my  Lords,  j 
for  putting  any  threatening  words  in  our  j 
Address  ? To  assure  his  Majesty  that  we 
will  be  ready  to  support  him  in  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  incumbent  on  us  to  under- 
take, is  certainly  a threatening  way  of  ex- 
pressing ourselves,  and  will  probably  be 
taken  as  such,  by  some  of  the  powers  now  ! 
engaged  in  war.  I wish,  my  Lords,  we 
were  in  a better  condition  than  we  are; 

I wish  the  nation  were  free  of ’that  heavy 
load  of  debts,  under  which  it  groans  at 


8.  “That  the  performance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  this  alliance  shall  take  place,  in  the 
cases  where  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  have  been  attacked  by  force  of  arms, 
without  haring  beforehand  committed  any  act 
of  aggression. 

9.  “ That  this  treaty  is  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  And, 

10.  “ That  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
shall  be  within  two  months  after  signing  the 
treaty.” 
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(present ; but  while  we  are  oppressed  with 
such  a load  of  debts,  and  such  a number 
of  taxes,  all  mortgaged  and  pre-engaged, 
is  this  nation  in  a condition  to  threaten,  or 
| can  we  pretend  to  frighten  the  powers  of 
I Europe  ? We  may  be  able,  we  must  de- 
fend ourselves  when  attacked ; but  surely 
i we  ought  not  to  draw  an  attack  or  an  in- 

|»ult  upon  ourselves,  by  threatening  others 
with  what  we  will  do,  at  a time  when  none 
none  of  our  neighbours  have  so  much  as  a 
design  to  disturb  us,  at  least,  in  so  far  as 
we  have  yet  been  told,  by  those  who  ought 
to  acquaint  us,  in  case  they  suspect  we  are 
in  any  danger. 

This  paragraph,  my  Lords,  is  very  in- 
consistent with  the  former  part  of  the  mo- 
tion. By  the  second  paragraph,  we  are  to 
acknowledge  his  Majesty’s  care  for  the 
true  interest  of  his  people,  in  preventing 
their  being  unnecessarily  engaged  in  a 
War;  and,  by  tin's  paragraph,  we  are  to 
make  use  of  such  mem-zing  words,  as  may 
engage  his  Majesty  in  a war  whether  he 
will  or  no,  and  whether  it  be  the  interest 
of  his  people  or  not.  This,  I say,  appears 
! to  me,  to  be  altogether  inconsistent ; and 
(therefore,  if  these  two  paragraphs  stand 
art  of  the  motion,  I hope  the  fatter  will 
e a little  softened.  But  I have,  I think, 
shewn  sufficient  reasons,  for  leaving  them, 
and  all  the  intermediate  paragraphs  out ; 
for  which  reason,  I shalf  conclude  with 
> moving  for  this  Amendment,  That,  &c.  as 
before  mentioned. 

The  Answer  made  to  this  Argument  was  in 
i substance  thus : » 

My  Lords,  the  noble  lord  who  proposed 
the  Amendment  to  the  motion  now  before 
us,  set  out  with  such  an  eulogium  upon  it, 
that  I imagined  he  was  to  agree  with  it 
in  every  particular;  and  I began  to  in- 
dulge myself,  with  the  hopes  of  having  the 
satisfaction  to  find,  that  his  lordship’s  opi- 
nion was  the  same  with  mine.  I was  glad 
to  hear  his  'lordship  acknowledge,  that 
the  motion  had  been  drawn  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  zeal,  a great  deal  of  prudence, 
and  a great  deal  of  caution.  In  this  I agree 
with  him  ; for  I think  the  motion  made  to 
us  by  the  noble  duke,  is  so  prudently,  and 
;*o  cautiously  worded,  that  I am  surprized 
to  hear  the  least  objection  made  to  it. 

If  by  any  such  Address,  my  Lords,  this 
House  were  to  be  precluded  from  all  future 
enquiries ; nay,  my  Lords,  if  there  were 
buy  words  in  the  Address  now  proposed, 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  an  express 
approbation  of  any  particular  measure  that 
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has  been  pursued,  I should  think  there 
might  be  reason  for  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed ; but  as  no  such  thing  can  be  pre- 
sumed, from  any  part  of  the  motion  made 
to  us,  I cannot  find  tire  least  reason  for 
such  a thorough  reformation,  as  what  is 
proposed  by  the  Amendment.  I have  as 
great  a regard  for  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  parliament,  as  any  lord  in  this  House ; 
but  I likewise  have  a great  regard  for  the 
duty  and  respect  we  owe  to  the  King ; and 
after  his  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased,  in  his  Speech,  to  give  us  so  full  an 
account  of  his  conduct,  I must  leave  it  to 
your  lordships  to  consider,-  how  odd,  how 
disrespectful  it  would  look  in  us,  to  take 
no  manner  of  notice  in  our  Answer,  of  any 
one  thing  he  has  told  us,  but  only  in 
general  to  thank  him  for  his  Speech  from 
tlie  throne,  and  to  declare  what  I heme  no 
man  has  just  reason  to  doubt  of.  Would 
not  people  generally  from  thence  con- 
clude, that  we  regarded  very  little  what  hit 
Majesty  had  told  us  ? and  would  not  his’ 
enemies  from  thence  imagine,  that  his  par- 
liament put  no  confidence  in  him  ? This 
is  what  the  noble  duke  was  aware  -of;  and 
therefore,  to  shew  our  respect  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, lie  has  touched  generally  upon  every 
thing,  that  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  mention  in  his  Speech;  but,  at  tha 
same  time,  his  Motion  is  conceived  in  such 
terms,  as  cannot  any  way  interfere  with 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  House, 
or  with  any  of  our  future  proceedings. 

As  for  our  former  treaties  and  negotia- 
tions, it  is  not  my  business,  at  present,  to 
vindicate  all  or  any  of  them;  but  as  they 
have  been  taken  notice  of  by  other  lord* 
in  this  debate,  I hope  your  lordships  will 
indulge  me  with  leave  to  moke  some  few 
observations  upon  them.  In  treating  and 
negotiating  with  foreign  powers,  I do  not 
know,  my  lords,  that  any  general  rules  can 
be  established ; for  whatever  rules  we  may 
prescribe  to  ourselves,  we  can  prescribe 
none  to  the  foreign  courts  we  have  to  do 
with ; and  therefore,  we  must  always  di- 
rect our  measures,  according  to  the 
humours  we  find  them  in,  and  according 
to  the  various  incidents  that  occur.  This 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  treaty  of 
Hanover : A dangerous  league  had  been 
formed  against  the  honour,  the  trade,  and 
the  possessions  of  this  nation':  These  de- 
signs we  had  given  no  occasion  to,  by  any 
false  step,  by  any  provocation,  or  by  any 
mismanagement  on  our  ports ; but  after 
we'  found  they  were  actually  formed,  it 
became  necessary  foru9  to  concert  measures 
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for  preventing  their  execution ; and  that 
was  effectually  done  by  the  treaty  of 
Hanover.  This  was  all  that  was,  or  could 
be  intended  by  that  treaty,  ami  every  one 
knows,  how  effectual  it  proved,  for  the 
purpose  it  was  designed;  We  thereby  dis- 
appointed all  the  warlike  projects  of  Spain 
against  this  nation ; and  after  we  had  con- 
vinced them,  that  they  could  get  no  advan- 
tage by  being  at  enmity  with  us,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  was  it  a time  to  think  of  re- 
storing a good  correspondence  between 
the  two  nations ; and  this  was  fully  effec- 
tuated by  the  treaty  of  Seville.  We  had 
then  nothing  to  do,  but  to  make  up  that 
breach,  which  the  imperial  court  baa  made 
between  us  and  them,  by  their  entering 
into  the  league  with  Spain  against  us ; and 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  not  only  this 
breach  was  made  up,  but  a thorough  re- 
concilement was  established,  to  all  human 
appearance,  between  the  emperor  and 
Spain.  By  this  Last  treaty  therefore,  it 
must  be  granted,  that  the  affairs  of  Europe 
were  put  upon  just  such  a footing  as  we 
ought  to  desire : and  if  treaties  since  made, 
or  measures  since  pursued  by  foreign 
courts,  have  overturned  or  disturbed  the 
establishment  that  was  then  made,  surely 
we  are  not  to  be  blamed ; for  I know  of  no 
treaty  we  have  since  concluded,  nor  any 
negotiation  we  have  since  carried  on,  ex- 
cept those  we  have  lately  been  obliged  to 
conclude  or  carry  on,  either  for  preventing 
the  present  war,  or  for  restoring  the  peace 
of  Europe ; and  if  these  last  prove  as  effec- 
tual as  our  former  treaties  and  negotiations 
have  done,  neither  this  House  nor  the  na- 
tion will  have  any  reason  to  find  fault  with 
them. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  se- 
veral paragraphs,  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment to  be  left  out  or  the  motion,  let  us 
but  consider  them  one  after  another,  mid 
we  shall  find  them  all  conceived  in  such 
general  terms,  that  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  assigned  for  leaving  any  of  them 
out ; and  the  respect  we  owe  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, must  be  a strong  argument  in  favour 
of  every  one  of  them ; because  we  are 
certainly  in  duty,  nay,  in  common  de- 
cency, bound  to  take  some  sort  of  notice, 
of- 'every  thing  he  has  mentioned  in  his 
speech.  By  the  first,  we  only  acknow- 
ledge his  Majesty’s  care,  in  preventing  our 
being  unnecessarily  engaged  in  the  war. 
Do  we  by  tliis,  my  lords,  either  affirm  or 
deny  our  being  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  or  by  any  other  treaty,  to  take  a 
share  in  the  war ! Have  we  then  any  oc- 
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casion  to  consult  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  be- 
fore we  agree  to  the  making  of  this  return 
to  his  Majesty’s  speech  ? Suppose  it  should 
afterwards  appear,  that  we  were  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  or  otherwise,  engaged  to 
have  joined  in  the  war  at  the  very  be. 
ginning;  will  what  is  now  proposed,  pre- 
elude  our  enquiry  iijto  that  affair  ? or  will 
any  censure  we  can  pass  upon  those  who 
advised  the  contrary,  shew  any  incon- 
sistency in  the  proceedings  of  tliis  House? 
And  as  to  our  acknowledgments  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, in  .relation  to  his  having  concerted 
measures  with  the  Dutch,  for  restoring  the 
public  tranquillity;  tliis  too  is  conceived  in 
such  general  terms,  that  we  neither  affirm 
nor  deny  his  having  done  so ; therefoij?, 
we  are  left 'at  full  liberty  to  consider  this 
affair  likewise  hereafter,  and  to  come  to 
such  resolutions,  as  may  then  appear  just 
and  reasonable. 

As  this  paragraph  of  the  Address  pro- 
posed, is  conceived  In  such  general  terms,-  | 
I do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  for  us  at 
resent  to  enquire,  how  far  we  are  engaged 
y the  treaty  of  Vienna,  or  how  far  his 
Majesty  and  the  States  General  have  pro- 
ceeded in  concert  together ; but  allow  me, 
my  lords,  to  say  something  in  answer  to 
what  has  been  alledged  upon  both  these 
heads.  With  regard  to  our  engagement* 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna ; it  is  true  the 
emperor  has  demanded  succours  from  us, 
and  insists  that  we  are,  by  that  treaty, 
obliged  to  furnish  them  ; but  as  this  war  . 
was  occasioned  by  the  affairs  of  Poland,  in 
which  we  had  no  concern,  it  is  certain  we 
are  no  way  obliged,  by  that  treaty,  or  any 
other  I know  of,  to  furnish  any  succours, 
either  to  him,  or  to  any  other  power  now 
engaged  in  the  war.  "f  hen  as  to  the  con- 
cert between  the  Dutch  and  us,  though 
the  forms  of  their  government  did  not 
allow  them  to  join  with  us  at  first  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  yet  tile  negotiation  ante-  | 
cedent  to  that  treaty,  must  certainly  have  < 
been  carried  on  in  concert  with  them,  be- 
cause they  are  named  as  principal  contract- 
ing parties  in  the  treaty;  and  they  ac-  | 
ceded  to  it,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  forms  i 
of  their  government  would  admit.  Their 
accession  may  have  been,  for  what  I know, 
clogged  with  several  restrictions  and  linn- 
tat  ions : but  whatever  these  restrictions  and 
limitations  were,  it  is  certain  that  the  em- 
peror, in  the  present  conjuncture,  looks 
upon  them  to  be  as  much  obliged  as  we  are,. 

to  furnish  him  with  the  stipulated  succours, 

and  has  accordingly  made  as  peremptory 
demands  forthesesuccours  upon  theDutcb, 
.as  lrcrhas  iilwide  (ttjsOttaiWn  Unit 
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The  treaty  of  Neutrality  has  likewise 
been  mentioned,  as  concluded  by  the  Dutch, 
without  any  concert  with  us.  Whether 
the  design  of  that  treaty  was  communi- 
cated to  this  Court,  I shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine ; but  as  neither  the  Dutch 
nor  we  had  any  concern  in  the  war  at  the 
beginning,  or  can  hereafter  be  any  way 
concerned  in  the  war,  unless  that  barrier 
should  be  attacked,  or  that  either  of  the 
parties  engaged  should  attempt  to  carry 
their  conquests  so  far,  as  to  endanger  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  surely  their 
concluding  a treaty  of  neutrality  for  that 
barrier,  could  no  way  concern  us,  nor  can 
it  be  looked  on  as  any  way  inconsistent 
with  that  concert,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
np  between  us,  especially  considering, 
that  even  by  that  treaty  they  reserve  to 
themselves  a liberty  of  fulfilling  all  their 
engagements  to  the  emperor,  and  would, 
notwithstanding  that  treaty,  be  at  full  li- 
berty to  engage  in  the  war,  if  either  party 
should,  under  pretence  of  what  has  hap- 
ened  in  Poland,  attempt  to  overturn  the 
alance  of  power  in  Europe. 

The  Dutch,  it  is  true,  my  lords,  have  not  as 
yet  made  any  augmentation  of  their  forces, 
either  by  sea  or  land ; but  we  may  ea- 
' sily  find  a reason  for  it,  if  we  will  but  re- 
collect the  great  reduction  they  had  ac- 
tually resolved  to  make  of  their  land  forces, 
just  before  the  present  war  broke  out. 
This  reduction  they  have  ever  since  sus- 
pended, on  account  of  the  war,  and  for  no 
other  reason  ; and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
[ looked  on  as  an  augmentation,  made  in 
concert  with  us,  for  rendering  more  effec- 
i tual  those  measurt-s  we  may  jointly  take 
for  restoring  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
[ establishing  the  bidance  of  power.  From 
all  which,  I think  it  is  evident,  that  the 
concert  between  the  Dutch  and  us,  which 
, is  so  necessary  for  both  our  interests,  has 
[ been  exactly  observed  by  both,  in  every 
measure  in  which  we  had  a joint  concern. 

The  next  paragraph  proposed  to  be  left 
out,  is  that  by  which  we  declare  our  satis- 
faction in  observing,  that  his  Majesty’s 
good  offices  have  been  accepted  of’ ; mid 
that  a plan  of  peace  may  be  shortly  offered 
to  the  parties  concerned  : as  his  Majesty 
has  in  his  Speech,  been  pleased  to  mention 
both  these  particulars  to  us,  it  would,  my 
lords,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  disrespectful 
in  us,  not  to  say  one  word  of  either  in  our 
• Address,  by  way  of  return  to  his  Majesty’s 
Speech ; and  die  noble  duke  has  proposed 
to  mention  them  in  such  a general  manner, 
that  I wonder  to  hear  it  found  fault  with. 
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It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  all  dio 
parties  engaged  in  war  will  declare,  they 
are  ready  to  accept  of  reasonable  terms ; 
such  declarations  are  not,  indeed  of  any 
great  consequence  ; but,  my  lords,  the  ac- 
ceptation of  good  offices  is  a great  deal 
more ; it  is  in  some  manner  the  accepting 
of  a mediation,  and  submitting,  as  it  were, 
to  the  arbitration  of  a diird  party.  Decla- 
rations may  perhaps  be  easily  obtained, 
and  may  be  of  ho  effect  when  obtained ; 
but  the  acceptation  of  a mediation,  or  of 
good  offices,  is  not  so  easily  obtained ; we 
know  that  they  have  been  often  refused, 
and  the  accepting  of  them  always  shews  a 
great  deference  and  respect  to  the  power 
whose  good  offices  are  accepted  of;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  way  beneath  the  dignity 
of  this  House  to  declare  our  satisfaction  in 
observing,  that  his  Majesty’s  good  offices 
have  been  accepted. 

As  to  the  plan  to  be  offered  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  parties  concerned,  if,  by 
what  is  proposed,  we  were  to  declare  our 
approbation  of  that  plan,  there  would  be 
some  reason  for  the  objection  made ; but 
as  we  are  to  declare  nothing  in  relation  to 
the  plan  itself,  and  as  we  must  presume, 
that  no  plan  will  be  offered  by  his  Majesty, 
but  such  a one  as  he  thinks  all  parties  con- 
cerned ought  to  accept,  the  acknowledging 
his  Majesty’s  vigilance  for  the  repose  of 
I Christendom,  in  that  respect,  cannot  surely 
be  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  this  House,  nor  can  it  be  attended  with 
any  bad  consequences ; for  if  this  House 
should  afterwards  find  fiiult  with  the  plan 
offered,  and  should  resolve  to  censure 
those  who  advised  it,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  motion  now  before  us,  that  cun  ujiy 
way  obstruct  or  prevent  such  a proceeding. 

The  last  paragraph  found  fault  with  ia 
said  to  be  a tlireateningparagraph,andwe 
have  been  told,  that  the  nation  is  not  now 
in  a condition  to  threaten.  Upon  this, 
my  lords,  I shall  observe,  in  general,  that 
if  the  nation  be  in  no  condition  to  threaten, 
we  are  the  more  obliged  to  his  Majesty 
for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  prevent  our 
being  unnecessarily  engaged  in  the  pre- 
sent war.  But,  my  lords,  I cannot  agree 
with  the  noble  lord  in  thinking  that  there 
is  a threat,  or  any  thing  like  a threat  in 
tliis  paragraph ; and  if  there  were,  I am 
very  sure  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  le- 
velled against  any  but  those  who  may  de- 
serve, and  must  expect  something  more 
than  threats,  let  the  nation  be  in  what 
condition  it  will : what  is  said  in  tills  pa-, 
ragraph,  cannot  be  presumed  to  beie- 
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veiled  against  any  but  those  who  shall  en- 
deavour to  amuse  us  with  vain  hopes,  in 
eider  to  bring  the  security  of  liis  Majesty 
and  his  kingdoms  into  real  danger,  by 
overturning  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope : in  such  a case,  though  this  nation 
might  not  perhaps,  be  directly  and  imme- 
diately attacked;  yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
we  should  not  look  quietly  and  cowardly 
on,  till  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  defend 
ourselves : it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  his 
Majesty  would,  in  time,  concert  proper 
measures  for  the  security  and  preservation 
of  his  crown  and  kingdoms ; and,  I hope, 
this  House  will  always  be  ready  to  support 
his  Majesty  in  all  such  measures.  Tnere- 
fore,  my  fords,  if  there  be  at  present  no 
power  in  Europe 'endeavouring  to  amuse 
us  with  such  hopes,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  paragraph  that  can  be  taken  as  a 
threat  by  any  power  in  Europe  j and  if 
there  be  any  such  designs  secretly  har- 
boured, those  who  harbour  them,  not  only 
deserve  to  be  threatened,  but  they  ought 
to  be  attacked  as  soon  as  they  attempt  to 
put  them  in  execution. 

The  late  treaty  with  Denmark  is  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  motion  now 
made  to  us,  and  therefore  I cannot  see 
what  we  have  to  do  with  it  at  present.  His 
Majesty  has  indeed  told  us,  that  he  has 
concluded  such  a treaty  ; and  he  has  told 
the  other  House,  that  it  is  to  be  laid  before 
them,  because  it  is  to  be  attended  with 
some  expence : this,  my  lords,  is  the  only 
reason  his  Majesty  can  have  for  laying  any 
treaty  before  either  House  of  Parliament, 
before  it  be  called  for  by  die  House  ; and 
as  diat  expence  is  to  be  first  considered  by 
the  other  House,  therefore  his  Majesty 
told  them,  that  he  had  ordered  the  treaty 
to  be  laid  before  them  ; but  if  any  of  your 
lordships  has  a mind  to  move  for  that 
Treaty’s  being  laid  before  this  House,  I 
shall  be  so  ready  to  agree  to  it,  that 
I shall  second  the  motion ; and  till 
it  be  laid  before  us,  I cannot  see  how 
it  can  properly  come  under  our  consi- 
deration. However,  I shall  in  the  mean 
time,  make  this  general  remark,  that  if 
we  should  have  the  misfortune  of  being 
obliged  to  engage  in  the  war,  it  mpst  be 

Cted,  that  it  would  be  very  proper  to 
Denmark  of  our  side,  anil  that  there- 
fore it  was  not  only  proper  but  necessary 
to  conclude  this  treaty  with  them  ; for  if 
this  treaty  had  not  been  concluded,  every 
one  may  judge  wliat  sort  of  treaty -would 
have  been  concluded  with  that  court. 

■ Thus,  nijf  lords,  ! .hope  I ^ h^ve  shewn^ 
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that  there  is  nothing  in  the  motion  made  to 
us  by  the  nobleduke,  that  is  any  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  tills 
House ; that  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
necessary  for  shewing  our  duty  nnd  respect 
to  his  Majesty ; and  therefore  I hope  your 
lordships  will  be  of  opinion  with  me,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  amendment 
proposed. 

To  this  it  was  replied  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  doctrine,  now  laid  downtous,  seems 
to  me,  my  Lords,  extremely  new,  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  the  ancient  method 
of  proceeding  in  Parliament.  We  are  now 
told,  that  we  shall  be  wanting  in  that  res- 
pect, which  is  due  to  his  Majesty,  if  we  do 
not  in  our  address  take  some  notice  of 
every  particular  mentioned  in  his  Majesty’* 
speech.  This,  my  Lords,  is  something  ' 
very  extraordinary : the  ancient,  and  what 
ought  to  be  the  only  design  of  his  Majes- 
ty’s Speech  to  this  Parliament.,  at  this 
opening  of  their  session,  was  to  inform 
them  of  his  reasons  for  calling  them  toge- 
ther, and  of  the  demands  he  had  to  make 
upon  them ; and  to  answer  every  particu- 
lar mentioned  in  his  Majesty’s  Speech,  w^t 
always  hitherto  understood  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  die  whole  session  of  Parliament, 
and  not  the  business  of  the  first  or  second 
day  of  that  session.  The  addresses  of 
Parliament,  by  way  of  answer  or  return  to 
this  speech,  were  formerly  never  any  thing 
more  but  a general  acknowledgement  of 
thanks  for  the  Speech  from  the  throne, 
and  general  assurances  of  loyalty  and  fide- 
lity to  the  King,  and  of  supporting  him  in 
whatever  should  appear  to  them  to  be 
reasonable.  The  King  was  so  far  from  ex- 
pecting to  have  every  particular  answered 
in  that  address,  and  high  compliments 
made  on  every  paragraph  of  his  speech, 
that  happy  was  our  King,  of  old,  if  lie 
could  but  get  a proper  answer  to  each  par- 
ticular during  the  whole  session.  Our  Par- 
liaments were  not  then  so  ready  to  grant, 
nor  had  they  so  much  politeness  as  to  pass 
any  compliments  without  a due  considera- 
tion, and  without  being  fully  convinced  of 
the  truth  and  justice  of  what  they  were  to 
say : but  if  this  new  doctrine  prevails,  we 
shall  have  speeches  made  at  the  beginning 
of  each  session,  not  with  a design  to  inform 
tlie  Parliament  of  the  true  state  of  affair*, 
or  to  acquaint  them  with  the  King’s  de- 
mands, but  contrived  by  the  ministers,  on 
purpose  to  catch  at  compliments,  and  to 
dazzle  tliej  eyes  qf  the  pepple  with  pane* 
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E'  '.s  bestowed  upon  their  measures  by 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

In  the  language  of  Parliament,  my 
Lords,  we  are  not  only  to  take  care  not  to 
affirm  expressly,  or  deny  what  may  after- 
wards appear  to  be  otherwise ; but  we  are 
to  take  care  not  even  to  insinuate  what 
may  afterwards  appear  to  be  false.  In  this 
light,  ray  Lords,  let  us  consider  the  motion 
that  has  been  made  to  us,  and  we  shall  find, 
that  every  paragraph  proposed  to  be  left 
out,  bears  an  insinuation  of  a fact,  which 
may  afterwards  appear  to  the  whole  world 
to  be  false ; and  if  it  should  happen  so,  I 
leave  to  your  lordships  to  consider,  what 
the  world  must  say  of  the  honour  and  good 
sense  of  this  House ; for  surely  they  can- 
not approve  of  both.  Lords  may  say  what 
they  will  of  this  House’s  not  being  pre- 
cluded by  any  thing  in  the  address,  or  pre- 
vented from  future  enquiries  or  censures : 
it  is  true,  my  Lords,  as  a House  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  are  not ; but  I will  say,  that  the 
passing  of  such  compliments,  as  have  of 
late  been  too  usual  in  our  addresses,  is  a 
sort  of  forestalling  the  opinions  of  many 
lords  in  this  House  ; for  after  my  having 
agreed  to  a panegyric,  either  express  or  by 
insinuation,  upon  any  measure  pursued  by 
the  ministers,  I should  be  sorry  to  find 
afterwards  that  such  a measure  deserved 
censure;  and  therefore  it  is  certain,  it 
would bedifficulttoconvincemeof  it ; nay, 
even  after  conviction,  I believe  human 
weakness  would  make  me  loth  to  agree  to 
the  putting  apublicmark  of  ignominy  upon 
that,  which  I had  formerly  agreed  to  ap- 
plaud, even  by  insinuation. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
our. respect  to  the  King,  or  the  generality 
of  the  expressions  proposed  to  be  made 
use  of,  can  be  no  argument  for  ourdescend- 
ing  into  so  many  particulars ; allow  me, 
my  Lords,  to  descend  into  those  particu- 
lars, and  examine  every  one  of  them  sepa- 
rately, by  way  of  reply  to  the  observations 
the  noble  lord  has  been  pleased  to  make 
on  them ; but  first  let  me  take  some  notice 
of  what  the  noble  duke  said  in  relation  to 
our  former  treaties,nnd  negotiations.  He 
told  us,  that,  in  treating  with  foreign 
powers,  no  general  rules  couldbe  establish- 
ed ; in  which  I must  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  him  ; for,  I believe  there  are  many 
general  rules  may  be  established  : I shall 
mention  only  two,  which  are,  that  we 
ought  always  to  observe,  and,  as  punctual- 
ly as  possible,  comply  with  the  terms  of 
those  treaties  we  enter  into : and  the  other 
general  rule  is,  that  we  ought  to  enter  into 


no  treaties  but  such  as  are  for  the  interest 
of  our  native  country'.  These  are  two 
general  rules,  which  are,  by'  the  nature  of 
things,  established,  though  I doubt  much 
if  they  have  been  always  observed.  By 
the  treaty  of  Hanover,  ray  Lords,  we  are 
told,  that  dangerous  designs  against  this 
nation  were  prevented ; designs  which  had 
been  formed  against  us  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  between  the  emperor  and  Spain  : 
but  this  is  a fact  tliat  has  always  beeu  dis- 
puted ; and  ifthe  fact  was  false,  I am  very 
sure  the  treaty  of  Hanover  was  very  much 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  this  nation: 
nay,  considering  how  improbable  it  is,  that 
the  imperial  court  would  enter  into  the 
measures  then  attributed  to  them ; or  that 
the  imperial  and  Spanish  courts,  united 
together,  could  conceive  hopes  of  doing 
any  great  injury  to  Britain,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  story  was  in- 
vented by  a court,  whose  interest  it  was 
then  to  break,  bv  any  means,  the  good 
correspondence  that  was  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  established  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid,  and  whose  interest  it 
will  always  be  to  foment  jealousies  and  di- 
visions between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Ma- 
drid and  London.  I will  agree  with  the 
noble  duke,  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Spain  and  us,  which  was  broke  off 
by  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  was,  in  some 
measure,  I will  not  sav  altogether,  restored 
by  the  treaty  of  Seville  ; but  I wish  he  had 
told  us,  at  whose  expence  that  correspon- 
dence was  restored,  or  what  other  honour 
or  advantage  the  nation  reaped  from  that 
treaty ; and  if,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  a 
correspondence  was  restored  between  the 
emperor  mid  us,  I am  afraid  our  corres- 
pondence with  Spain  was,  by  that  new 
treaty,  a little  disturbed ; and  the  union, 
which  now  subsists  between  France  and 
Spain,  was  efiectually  established : so  tliat, 
upon  the  whole,  I do  not  see,  tliat  this  na- 
tion has  many  advantages  to  brag  of  from 
our  late  treaties  and  negotiations ; and  if 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  between  the  emperor 
and  Spain,  was  not  such  a treaty  as  it  was 
most  industriously  represented  by  us  to  be, 
I am  very  certain  the  nation  has  already 
greatly  suffered  by  the  mistake,  and  may 
suffer  a great  deal  more  in  time  to  come. 

But  now,  my  Lords,  to  return  to  the  pa- 
ragraphs of  the  motion,  which,  by  the 
amendment,  are  proposed  to  be  left  out. 
To  these  I shall  speak  with  the  more  free- 
dom, because  I do  not  think  his  Majesty 
any  way  concerned  in  the  question.  I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  join  in  our  acknow- 
-of  Southampton  Uforary  Digitisation  l.'nit 
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ledging  our  duty  and  fidelity  to  the  King ; 
but,  when  we  are  to  pass  compliments 
upon  measures,  it  is  to  the  ministers  we 
make  these  compliments,  and  I shall  never 
be  for  this  House’s  descending  so  low,  as 
blindly  to  pass  compliments  on  them.  By 
the  first  ot  these  paragraphs  we  are  to  ac- 
knowledge the  care  of  the  ministers,  in 
preventing  our  being  unnecessarily  en- 
gaged in  the  present  war.  My  Lords,  if 
this  be  not  a direct  affirmation,  it  is  as 
6trong  an  insinuation  as  this  House  can 
make,  that  we  were  no  way  obliged,  either 
by  treaty  or  by  interest,  to  engage  in  the 
present  war ; and  if,  upon  enquiry,  it 
should  afterwards  come  out,  that  we  were, 
from  the  very  beginning,  obliged  both  by 
treaty  andby  interest  to  haveengaged  in  the 
war,  what  would  the  world  think  of  this 
House,  if  wo  should  agree  totheaddress  this 
day  proposed  ? nay , I m ust  appeal  to  the  lords 
that  are  against  me  in  this  motion,  what 
they  would  think  of  themselves  for  having 
agreed  to  such  an  address  ; they  would  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  at  least,  that  they 
had  been  imposed  on,  and  spell  an  ac- 
knowledgment can  add  nothing  to  the 
character  of  any  man,  much  less  can  it 
add  to  the  character  of  any  lord  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

If  there  were  then  no  manner  of  reason 
to  presume,  that  we  were  any  way  obliged 
to  engage  in  the  present  war,  we  ought 
not,  my  Lords,  to  come  in  blindly  to  the 
making  of  such  an  insinuation  in  our  ad- 
dress : but  in  the  present  case  there  is 
some  reason  to  presume,  that  we  were  ac- 
tually obliged,  it  not  to  engage  as  princi- 
pals, at  least  to  engage  as  allies  and  guaran- 
tees. The  noble  duke  has  told  us,  that  the 
emperor  has  not  only  demanded  the  suc- 
cours stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
but  insists  upon  it,  that  we  ought  directly 
to  furnish  them.  I shall  not  pretend  to 
Bay,  my  Lords,  that  the  imperial  ministers 
are  in  the  right ; on  the  contrary,  I hope 
they  have  no  manner  of  reason  for  the  de- 
mand they  have  made ; but  as  we  have 
neither  seen  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  nor  the 
reasons  alledged  by  the  imperial  court  for 
the  demand  they  have  made,  surely  we 
ought  not  thus  blindly  to  insinuate,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  what  they  have  said 
upon  that  subject. 

Now,  my  Lords,  let  us  take  the  other 
side  of  the  case ; let  us  suppose  that  we 
were  no  way  obliged,  either  m honour  or 
interest,  to  concern  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sent war  : in  such  a case,  what  would  that 
minister  have  deserved,  that  should  have 
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advised  his  Majesty  to  plunge  the  nation 
into  a war,  in  which  we  had  no  manner  of 
concern  ? Would  not  he  have  deserved  the 
highest  resentment  of  this  House  ? Would 
not  he  have  deserved  the  highest  ven- 
geance his  country  could  have  brought 
upon  his  guilty  head  ? And  shall  we,  my 
Lords,  make  a fine  compliment  to  a minis- 
ter, for  not  doing,  what  ? For  not  doing 
that  for  which  he  ought  to  have  lost  his 
head  upon  a scaffold. 

I am  really  surprised,  my  Lords,  to  hear 
it  pretended,  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was 
concluded,  or  the  negotiation  1'or  that  pur- 
pose carried  on,  in  concertwith  the  Dutch ; 
since  it  is  so  well  known,  that  they  were 
so  far  from  being  principal  contracting 
parties,  that  it  was,  after  long  delays,  and 
with  much  difficulty,  that  they  acceded  to 
it ; and  that  they  aid  not  even  at  last  ac- 
cede, but  under  several  restrictions  and 
limitations,  and  after  having  obtained  seve- 
ral additions  and  explanations,  in  favour  of 
their  own  country : they,  like  a wise  state, 
took  that  opportunity  to  have  all  disputes 
and  differences  with  thecontracting  powers, 
agreed  and  settled  to  their  own  liking;  as 
they  were,  by  that  treaty,  to  do  a very  great 
favour  to  the  emperor,  they  took  care  to 
have  something  in  return ; and  it  were  to 
be  wished,  that  we  had  followed  their 
example,  in  every  treaty  we  have  lately 
made.  They  were,  indeed,  named  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  as  principal  contracting 
parties,  but  how  they  came  to  be  so  I 
could  never  yet  comprehend;  the  imperial 
court  submitted  to  it,  perhaps,  at  that  time, 
because  they  had  a very  great  favour  to 
ask,  and  it  was  very  much  their  interest  to 
have  the  Dutch  become  parties  in  dial 
treaty ; but  how  we  came  to  submit  to  have 
any  power  named,  as  a principal  contract- 
ing parly  in  a treaty  with  us,  without  their 
being  as  ready  to  sign  it  as  we  were,  I can- 
not yet  comprehend. 

As  for  their  not  having  made  that  re- 
duction of  their  land  forces,  which  was 
proposed  before  the  war  broke  out ; it  is 
very  certain  they  have  not,  even  now,  a 
greater  number  of  forces,  than  is  necessary 
tor  defending  the  extensive  frontiers  of 
their  country,  and  supporting  the  many 
garrisons  they  are  obliged  to  keep  up  ;■  so 
that  if  they  had  made  any  reduction,  they 
must  have  trusted  to  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours for  their  defence;  but,  supposing 
that  they  might  have  safely  made  that 
reduction,  their  having  suspended  it,  can- 
not be  called  acting  in  concert  with  us : 
because  we  have  not  only  suspended 
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making  that  reduction  in  our  land  forces 
1 which  we  might  easily  have  made,  and 
which  we  ought  to  have  made  if  the  war 
had  not  broke  out ; but  we  have  made 
large  additions  to  our  forces  both  by  sea 
and  land ; and  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  we  are  not,  by  our  situation,  so  im- 
mediately exposed  to  danger  as  the  Dutch 
are.  ' From  hence,  my  lords,  it  is  to  me 
evident,  that  the  concert  between  the 
Dutch  and  us,  can  consist  in  nothing,  but 
as  has  been  already  said,  in  our  having  ac- 
quainted the  Dutch  with  the  measures 
we  were  to  take,  and  the  expences  we 
were  to  put  ourselves  to  ; and  such  a con- 
cert does  not,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  a 
compliment  from  this  House,  not  even  in 
the  most  general  terms  that  can  be  thought 
of. 

I must  submit  to  your  lordships,  whe- 
ther the  compliment  proposed  to  be  made, 
upon  the  acceptation  of  our  good  offices, 
and  upon  the  plan  of  peace,  does  not  bear 
a very  strong  insinuation,  that  we  think  it 
was  reasonable  and  necessary  for  us  to 
offer  our  good  offices ; that  these  our  good 
offices  are  accepted  of  in  such  a manner, 
as  may  give  great  hopes  of  their  success, 
and  that  it  was  proper  for  us  to  thrust  our- 
• selves  so  far  into  other  people’s  affairs, 
with  which  we  declare  we  had  no  concern, 
as  to  propose  a plan  for  an  agreement ; 
and,  considering  the  profound  ignorance 
we  have  been  kept  in,  with  relation  to  all 
our  late  foreign  transactions,  I do  not  see 
how  we  can,  in  honour,  pretend  to  make 
any  such  insinuations.  It  is  an  old  obser- 
vation, my  lords,  that  arbiters  often  draw 
upon  themselves  the  resentment  of  both 
the  parties  at  variance : in  private  life,  it  is 
always  reckoned  a dangerous  undertaking  : 
especially  when  the  arbitration  is  offered, 
without  being  desired  by  either  of  the  par- 
ties concerned:  in  public  affairs  the  maxim 
will  hold  equally  true,  and  therefore  no 
wise  state  will  be  ready  to  intermeddle  in 
foreign  broils,  unless  by  such  intermed- 
■dling,  they  have  a view  of  procuring  some 
particular  advantage  to  themselves:  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  not  yet  in 
such  a dangerous  state,  ns  to  require  our 
being  so  very  busy  and  officious ; and  when 
it  comes  to  be  so,  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  not  yet  engaged  in  the  war,  are 
as  much  interested,  and  ought  to  intermed- 
dle as  much  as  we : so  that,  upon  a strict 
enquiry,  it  may,  perhaps  appear,  that  even 
the  offer  of  these  good  offices  was  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  officious,  and  without  any 
view  to  the  particular  advantage  of  this 


nation : and  if,  upon  such  enquiry  it  should 
appear,  that  the  acceptation  of  these  good 
offices  has  been  made,  by  every  one  of  the 
powers  concerned,  in  such  terms  as  can- 
not give  any  hopes  of  success,  how  can 
we  answer  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
this  House,  for  making  such  anticipated 
and  such  rash  insinuations  ? 

The  plan  to  be  offered  by  us,  may 
appear  to  be  a wise  and  a good  one,  it  may 
appear  to  be  dtherwise  ; but,  my  Lords, 
if,  upon  enquiry,  it  should  appear,  that  even 
the  offering  of  our  good  offices  was  rash 
and  officious,  surely  the  proposing  of  a 
plan,  and  setting  ourselves  up  openly,  as 
law-givers  to  the  other  princes  and  states 
of  Europe,  must  appear  to  be  much  more 
so,  and  may  involve  this  nation  in  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  we  seem  at  present  to  be 
very  little  aware  of:  it  may  produce  con- 
federacies against  us;  it  may  unite  the 
powers  of  Europe  in  a league,  to  pull  down 
the  pride  of  Great  Britain  : which  is  a case 
that  has  often  before  happened ; a case  by 
which  almost  every  one  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  has  been,  some  time  or  another, 
brought  very  near  to  their  utter  destruc- 
tion. I do  not  know,  my  lords,  but  that 
the  Dutch  may  have  acted  in  concert  with 
us,  both  in  the  offering  our  good  offices, 
and  in  the  drawing  up  and  proposing  this 
plan  of  peace  which  is  to  be  offered : in 
this,  I say,  they  have  acted  in  concert 
with  us,  because  it  put  them  to  no  expence; 
but  I am  afraid  it  will  at  last  appear,  nay 
perhaps  they  may  endeavour  to  make  it 
appear,  that  their  acting  in  such  a manner, 
proceeded  entirely  from  a political  com- 
plaisance, they  were  obliged  to  shew  to 
Great  Britain ; so  that  in  the  end,  they 
may  get  as  much  honour  and  advantage  as 
we,  by  the  success,  and  can  no  way  suffer 
by  the  disappointment. 

As  to  the  threatening  paragraph,  my 
lords,  I am  very  sure,  that  if  a man  in  a 
private  company  should  swagger,  and 
swear,  he  would  not  be  amused ; he  would 
not  be  imposed  on ; he  would  always  be 
ready  to  act  that  part  which  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  undertake:  if  I were  one 
of  the  company,  I should  look  Upon  it  as  a 
threatening  sort  of  declaration ; and  if 
there  had  been  any  dispute  between  him 
and  me,  ifl  had  but  refused  any  thing  he 
desired  of  me,  I should  look  upon  it  as  a 
threat  designed  directly  against  me:  in- 
deed, if  such  a blusterer  had  had  no  dis- 

C‘  with  any  one  of  the  company,  I should 
upon  him  as  a bully  and  a very  silly 
fellow.  In  public  life,  I think,  my  lords. 
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it  is  the  same : when  it  becomes  necessary 
for  this  nation  to  act,  1 hope  we  shall  al- 
ways act  with  that  vigour  and  courage 
which  is  worthy  of  Great  Britain  ; but  I 
shall  always  be  against  our  making  any 
bullying  or  blustering  declarations,  till  it 
becomes  necessary  for  us  to  carry  them 
directly  into  execution ; and  therefore  I 
must  be  against  this  part  of  the  motion. 

It  is  true,  my  lords,  the  late  treaty  with 
Denmark  is  not  mentioned  particularly  in 
the  motion  ; but  when  we  talk  so  much  of 
the  wisdom,  the  right  reason,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  his  Majesty’s  councils,  which  in 
the  language  of  Parliament,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, is  understood  to  be  tne  wisdom, 
the  right  reason,  and  the  prudence  of  his 
ministers,  I must  presume,  and  all  the 
world  will,  I believe,  presume,  that  the  late 
treaty  with  Denmark  is  included  among 
the  rest ; and  I cannot  applaud  the  wis- 
dom, the  right  reason,  and  the  prudence 
of  that  treaty,  before  I know  what  it  is. 
We  are  told,  my  lords,  that  if  that  treaty 
had  not  been  concluded,  some  otherwould : 
I do  not  know,  my  lords,  that  this  nation 
is  at  present  in  any  danger  of  being  at- 
tacked, and  therefore  I do  not  know  any 
reason  we  had  to  pay  a subsidy  to  Den- 
mark, in  order  to  prevent  that  king’s 
making  any  treaty  he  had  a mind  ; .but  if 
we  were  to  be  attacked,  surely  we  are  not 
to  become  tributary  to  him,  and  to  pay 
him  a yearly  tribute,  under  the  name  of  a 
subsidy,  to  prevent  his  joining  with  any 
power  whatever  against  us  ; and  if  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  was 
the  only  motive  for  entering  into  such  a 
treaty,  if  that  was  in  any  real  danger,  he 
was  certainly  as  much  concerned  for  its 
preservation  as  we  ; and  therefore  we  are 
not  to  suppose,  that  he  would  have  con- 
cluded any  treaty  to  its  disadvantage.  From 
such  reasoning,  my  lords,  as  I have  this 
day  heard  in  this  House,  one  would  really 
imagine,  that  we  are  to  take  the  care  of 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
entirely  upon  ourselves ; which  if  we  do, 

I can  easily  foresee,  that  most  of  the 
princes  of  Europe  will  always  take  advan- 
tage of  our  officious  care,  and  our  ridi- 
culous apprehensions,  and  will  refuse  to 
act  with  vigour  even  in  their  own  defence 
unless  we  pay  them  a yearly  subsidy  for 
so  doing. 

I shall  conclude,  my  Lords,  with  ob- 
serving, that  if  it  was  necessary  for  his 
Majesty  to  lay  this  treaty  before  the  other 
House,  because  it  was  to  be  attended  with 
some  expence,  the  very  same  reason  made 
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it  necessary  for  his  Majesty  to  order  it  to 
belaid  before  tills  House;  for  although 
grants  of  money  are  first  made  by  the 
other  House,  no  such  grant  can  be  effec- 
tual, without  the  consent  of  this.  jt 
would  seem  then,  that  when  a demand  is 
to  be  made  on  the  other  House,  for  any 
grant  of  money,  the  reason  for  making 
such  demand  is  to  be  laid  before  them 
without  their  asking  for  it ; but  when  we 
are  to  consent  to  that  very  grant,  no  rea- 
son is  to  be  laid  before  us,  unless  we  ask 
for  it.  This,  my  lords,  is  a different  sort 
of  behaviour,  with  respect  to  the  two 
Houses,  which  I shall  make  no  remark 
on,  but  leave  to  your  lordships  consi* 
deration. 

From  what  I have  said,  my  lords,  I hope 
I have  made  it  appear,  that  every  para- 
graph, proposed  to  be  left  out  of  the  mo- 
tion now  before  us,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  House,  and  that 
neither  the  duty  nor  the  respect  we  owe  to 
his  Majesty,  require  our  putting  any  one 
of  them  into  our  address ; but  that  the 
first  and  last  paragraphs  of  the  motion  are 
sufficient,  and  as  much  as,  by  the  ancient  i 
usage  of  Parliament,  was  customary  upon 
such  occasions ; and  therefore  I hope  your  ■ 
lordships  will  agree  to  the  amendment  ' 
proposed. 

The  question  first  put  was  as  usual,  for 
agreeing  to  the  Amendment  proposed,  I 
upon  which  there  was  a division ; and 
there  being  but  37  Contents  to  89  Not 
Contents,  the  Amendment  was  disagreed  ] 
to  by  a majority  of  52. 

The  Lords'  Address  of  Thanks.’]  Ike 
question  consequently  next  put,  was  To 
agree  to  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
without  a division ; and  a committee  being 
named  to  draw  up  the  Address,  they  re- 
tired to  the  Prince’s  chamber ; and  being 
returned,  the  Address  drawn  up  was  read 
and  agreed  to  the  same  day,  and  is  as 
follows  : 

“ Most  gracious  Sovereign  ; 

“ We  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral in  Parliament  assembled,  humbly 
beg  leave  to  return  your  Majesty  our  un- 
feigned thanks  for  your  most  gracious 
Speech  from  the  throne. 

“ The  many  blessings  we  enjoy,  under 
your  Majesty’s  mild  and  auspicious  go- 
vernment, are  happily  felt  by  all  your 
people ; among  which  your  paternal  care 
and  tenderness  for  their  true  interest,  m 
employing  your  unwearied  endeavours,  to 
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prevent  their  being  unnecessarily  involved 
in  the  present  war,  stand  signally  distin- 
guished : and  it  would  argue  the  highest 
degree  of  ingratitude  in  us,  i:  we  did  not 
acknowledge  ourselves  sensiblj  affected  by 
the  benefits  that  have  accrued  from  this 
prudent  conduct. 

“ In  this  your  Majesty  has  given  the 
world  fresh  proofs  of  your  just  sentiments 
of  true  and  solid  glory,  since  you  have 
preferred  the  real  prosperity  and  ease  of 
your  subjects  to  all  other  considerations  ; 
and  in  that  view  have  concerted  measures 
with  the  States  General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces (the  ancient  and  natural  allies  of 
the  British  crown)  for  restoring  the  public 
tranquillity. 

“ It'is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  we 
observe,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  good  offices  of  your  Majesty, 

, in  conjunction  with  them,  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  several  parties  engaged  in 
the  war  ; aud  we  cannot  suffer  ourselves 
to  doubt,  but  the  interposition  of  the  ma- 
ritime powers,  united  in  interest  and  mu- 
tual friendship,  will  have  its  just  weight. 

“ When  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
various  and  different  views  of  the  princes 
and  powers  concerned,  we-  find  ourselves 
obliged,  with  the  utmost  thankfulness,  to 
ascribe  it  to  your  Majesty’s  uncommon 
vigilance  and  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
your  people,  and  the  repose  of  Christen- 
dom, that  no  time  hath  been  lost  in  mak- 
ing use  of  any  good  dispositions  of  the 
respective  powers  at  variance  ; and  that 
this  salutary  and  extensive  work  is  ad- 
vanced to  such  a degree,  that  a plan  piay 
be  shortly  offered  to  their  consideration, 
as  a basis  for  a general  treaty. 

“ The  events  of  negotiations,  as  well  as 
of  war,  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  liable 
to  uncertainty : but  when  we  reflect  on 
the  many  instances  we  have  experienced, 
of  right  reason  and  prudence  being  the 
governing  rule  of  your  Majesty’s  actions, 
we  promise  ourselves,  that  these  your  ge- 
nerous labours,  for  procuring  universal 
tranquillity,  wifi,  merit  that  good  success, 
which  all  well-disposed  minds  wish  they 
may  be  attended  with. 

“ At  the  same  time  permit  us  to  assure 
your  Majesty,  that  we  are  incapable  of 
being  so  far  amused  by  any  hopes  what- 
soever, as  to  leave  the  security  of  your 
Majesty  and  your  kingdoms  exposed  to 
real  dangers;  and  that  our  endeavours 
shall  never  be  wanting,  to  disappoint  the 
vain  expectations  of  any,  who  shall  be  so 
presumptuous,  ns  to  imagine  advantages 
to  Uiemselvfel5V^11Mtliiitfi’Sthdai!1'-'  '•niv'5rsit 
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" The  w isdom  of  your  Majesty’s  councils, 
and  that  steadiness  and  constancy  which 
are  inherent  in  your  royal  mind,  join- 
ed with  a harmony  which  subsists  between 
your  Majesty  and  that  powerful  republic, 
m concert  with  which  this  great  transac- 
tion lias  been  carried  on,  will,  we  trust,  in 
due  time  prevail  over  all  unreasonable  op- 
position : and  that  this  may  be  the  liappy 
effect  of  your  good  offices,  we  beg  leave  to 
assure.your  Majesty,  with  that  resolution 
and  firmness  which  become  the  Peers  of 
Great  Britain,  on  so  important  an  occasion, 
that  we  will  cheerfully  support  your  Ma- 
jesty in  all  such  measures,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  procuring  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  or  for  putting  this 
nation  in  a condition  to  act  that  part,  which 
it  may  be  incumbent  on  Great  Britain  to 
undertake. 

“ It  is  a felicity  which  we  ought,  in  a. 
most  affectionate  manner,  to  remember  on 
every  occasion  of  approaching  your  sacred 
person,  that  your  Majesty  hath  always  es- 
teemed the  interest  of  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject, as  mutual  and  inseparable ; and  made 
the  due  execution  and  observance  of  the 
laws  the  rule  of  your  government:  as  your 
Majesty,  agreeably  to  your  repeated  decla- 
rations from  the  throne,  hath  invariably 
held  this  conduct  towards  your  subjects, 
we  can  entertaiu  no  doubt,  but  you  will 
find  the  same  inviolable  and  unshaken  fide- 
lity, and  the  same  zeal  for  the  true  honour 
and  happiness  of  your  Majesty,  and  your 
kingdoms  (which  can  never  be  divided) 
b oth  from  your  Parliament  and  your  people. 

“ On  our  parts,  we  humbly  intreat  your 
Majesty  to  accept  the  strongest  assurances, 
Tthat  we  are  determined,  by  a steady 
course  of  loyalty  and  dutiful  affection  to 
your  Majesty,  and  a firm  perseverance  in 
pursuing  the  true  interest  of  our  country, 
to  convince  the  world,  that  we  most  se- 
riously consider  the  maintenance  of  our 
religion  and  liberties,  as  being  absolutely 
involved  in  the  security  and  support  of 
your  Majesty’s  person  and  government; 
and  in  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
succession  in  your  royal  House ; and  that 
it  is  the  unalterable  purpose  of  our  hearts, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  transmit  these  invaluable  bless- 
ings safe  and  entire  to  our  posterity.” 

The  King’s  A«.wer.]  This  Address  was 
next  day  presented  to  his  Majesty,  who 
returned  the  following  Answer ; viz. 

“ My  Lords, 

“ I thank  you  for  this  loyal  and  nffec- 
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donate  address.  The  concern  that  you 
shew  for  the  success  of  my  endeavours,  in 
conjunction  with  the  States  General,  for 
restoring  the  public  tranquillity,  isvery  ac- 
ceptable to  me. 

“ Nothing  shall  be  wanting,  on 
part,  that  may  contribute  thereto ; and  the 
duty  and  affection  of  my  Parliament  and 
people,  upon  which  I depend  in  ah  events, 
will  add  great  weight  to  my  endeavours.” 

The  amendment  to  the  above  motion 
was  proposed  by  the  lord  Carteret;  was 
opposed  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  the 
lord  Hardwick  ; and  supported  by  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield,  the  lord  Bathurst,  and  the 
earl  of  Strafford 


tea 


Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Address 
if  Thanhs .]  The  Speaker  having  reported 
his  Majesty’s  Speech,  Mr.  Hedges,  mem- 
ber for  Fowey,  moved,  “ That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to 
return  his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House 
for  his  most  gracious  Speech  from  the 
throne ; to  acknowledge  his  Majesty’s 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  pursuing  such 
measures  as  tended  towards  procuring 
peace  and  accommodation,  rather  than  to 


mvolve  this  nation,  and  all  Europe, 
precipitately,  in  a general  and  bloody  war 


too 


of  his  Majesty’s  tender  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic repose  and  tranquillity,  and  of  his  un- 
wearied endeavours  in  forming  in  concert 
with  the  States-General,  such  a plan  of  a 
general  pacification,  as  his  Majesty,  in  his 
great  wisdom,  conceives  is  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  interest  of  all  parties,  as  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  time,  and  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  will  permit ; to  assure 
nis  Majesty,  that  this  Housewili  cheerfully 
and  effectually  raise  such  supplies  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  honour  and  security 
of  his  Majesty  and  his  kingdoms;  and, 
whatever  shall  be  the  success  of  his  Majes- 
ty’s  gracious  endeavours  to  procure  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  general  tranquillity, 
will  enable  his  Majesty  to  act  that  part, 
which  honour  and  justice,  and  the  true 
interest  of  his  people,  shall  call  upon  him 
to  undertake.” 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Pembrokeshire.* 


* “ The  reader,  from  what  has  been  already 
related  of  debates  of  this  kind,  will  easily  per- 
ceive upon  what  this  debate  turned.  On  the 
one  side,  there  was  great  distrust  and  diffidence 
of  the  minister’s  measures  since  the  last  par- 
liament, and  great  tears  lest  their  agreeing  to 


Several  members  objected  to  some  ex- 
pressions  in  the  motion,  which,  as  the* 
thought,  implied  a too  general  approbation 
of  former  measures : and  upon  this  occa- 
sion 


Sir  William  Wyndham  proposed,  that 
the  last  paragraph  should  run  thus,  « y0 
assure  his  Majesty  that,  after  a full  state  of 
°the  affairs  of  the  nation  had  been  laid  before 


them,  and  considered  bv  them,  they  would 
cheerfully  and  effectually  raise  such  sup. 


plies,  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  lio- 


the  address,  notwithstanding  the  generality  and 
caution  of  its  terms,  should  be  construed  into 
an  approbation  of  all  that  had  been  done. 
Great  freedoms  were  taken  with  the  conduct 
of  the  administration,  in  putting  the  nation  to 
such  immense  expeuces  as  it  had  been  at  in 
arming  both  by  sea  and  land,  without  doing 
any  thing  that  was  effectual.  It  was  thought 
ridiculous  to  thank  his  Majesty  for  not  pre. 
cipitating  the  nation  into  a war ; and  it  was 
observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  Dutch  Imd 
so  much  at  stake,  they  had  not  put  themselves 
to  a shilling  expence  during  the  critical  situa- 
tion of  Europe. — It  was  argued  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  was 
owing  to  its  being  in  a posture  either  of  offence 
or  defeuce,  as  occasions,  which  were  impos- 
sible to  be  foreseen,  should  require  : that  the 
increase  and  security  of  the  trade  of  England, 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all 
the  charges  she  had  been  at,  which  bad  been 
all  expended  within  herself ; and  that  neither 
his  Majesty,  nor  his  ministers,  had  ever  be- 
haved in  such  a manner  as  that  they  should  be 
treated  by  the  House  with  any  marks  of  dis- 
trust in  an  address  which  at  best  is  a mere 
matter  of  compliment.  That  thanking  his 
Majesty  for  not  precipitating  the  nation  into  a 
war,  was  no  oilier  than  -thanking  him  for  liis 
caution  and  prudence.  As  to  the  Dutch,  they 
were  best  judges  of  their  own  affairs,  and  their 
conduct  ought  to  be  no  rule  to  Great  Britain  ; 
but  that,  though  they’  had  not  augmented  their 
land-forces,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  suspend- 
ed a very  large  reduction  of  them,  which  they 
had  intended  to  have  made  when  the  troubles 
of  Europe  broke  out.  It  was  farther”  observed 
in  support  of  the  first  motion  for  the  address, 
that  the  conduct  of  bis  Majesty  in  concerting 
with  the  Dutch  the  general  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion, was  intirely  agreeable  to  the  maxims  by 
which  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  to 
be  maintained. — Many  well  wishers  to  the 
anti-ministerial  party  thought  that  they  acted 
impoliticly  in  trying  their  strength  upon  so 
weak  a head  as  the  opposing  an  address  word- 
ed with  so  much  modesty.  It  was  moved  in 
two  questions  to  reject  the  amendment ; and 
upon  the  second  question  the  House  dividing, 
the  same  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  265 
against  185,  a greater  minority’  than  nad  beejl 
seen  for  many  years  in  that  House.”  Tindal- 
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nour  and  security  of  his  Majesty  and  his 
kingdoms,  and  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pences  to  be  incurred  by  the  other  powers, 
who  were  under  the  same  engagements 
with  this  nation,  and  not  then  involved  in 
the  war : and  whatever  should  be  the  suc- 
cess of  his  Majesty’s  gracious  endeavours 
to  procure  the  blessings  of  peace  and  ge* 
neral  tranquillity,  would  enablehis  Majesty 
to  act  that  part,  which  honour  and  justice, 
and  the  true  interest  of  his  people  should 
call  upon  him  to  undertake.”  But  some 
gentlemen  disliking  the  first  part  of  this 
Amendment, 

Sir  Joseph  JehjU  offered  an  Amendment 
to  the  Amendment  proposed  by  sir  William 
Wyndham,  as  follows : “ To  assure  his 
Majesty,  that  that  House  would  cheerfully 
and  effectually  raise  such  Supplies,  as 
should  be  necessary  for  the  honour  and 
security  of  his  Majesty  and  hjs  kingdoms, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  expences  to  be 
incurred  by  the  other  powers,  who  were 
under  the  same  engagements  with  tliis  na- 
tion, and  not  then  involved  in  the  war : 
and,  whatever  should  be  the  success  of  his 
Majesty’s  gracious  endeavours  to  procure 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  general  tranquil- 
lity, would  enable  his  Majesty  to  act  that 
part,  which  honour  and  justice,  and  the 
true  interest  of  his  people,  should  call  upon 
him  to  undertake.” 

The  motion  for  the  Amendment  was 
strenuously  supported  by  lord  Morpeth, 
lord  Noel  Somerset,  Mr.  Shippen,  sir  Tho- 
mas Aston,  Mr.  Dundass,  Mr.  Gibbon, 
Mr.  Sandys,  Mr.  Walter  Plumer,  and 
Mr.  Pulteney  : tire  reasons  they  gave  for 
their  exceptions  to  the  Address  as  first 
proposed,  and  for  the  Amendment  offered, 
were-as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker ; As  this  is  a new  parlia- 
ment, I hope  we  shall  begin  with  shewing 
a little  more  regard  to  the  ancient  custom 
and  dignity  of  Parliaments,  than  has  been 
shewn  of  late  years.  In  former  times,  the 
Addresses  of  this  House,  in  return  to  his 
Majesty’s  Speech  from  the  throne,  were 
always  conceived  in  the  most  general 
tenns.  Our  ancestors  would  never  con- 
descend upon  that  occasion,  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  his  Majesty’s  Speech  : 
when  they  were  to  approach  die  king,  and 
to  declare  their  affection  and  their  fidelity 
to  him,  they  thought  it  was  inconsistent 
with  that  fidelity  they  were  to  declare,  to 
approve,  upon  that  occasion,  of  any  mi- 
nisterial measures,  and  much  more  so,  td 
declare  their  satisfaction  with  measures 
they  knew  iwitbiin^absiit,  inThis  House.® i 
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the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  appointed 
to  inquire  diligently,  and  to  represent 
faithfully  to  the  king,  all  the  grievances  of 
his  people,  and  all  the  crimes  and  misma- 
nagements of  his  servants : and  therefore 
it  must  always  be  a breach  of  our  fidelity 
to  our  sovereign,  as  well  as  a breach  of 
our  duty  to  his  people,  to  approve  bliudly 
die  conduct  of  his  servants.  When  we 
have  examined  diligently,  and  considered 
deliberately  the  conduct  of  imy  minister, 
and  are  at  last  fully  convinced  that  he  has 
acted  prudently  and  wisely  for  the  public 
good,  it  is  then  our  duty  to  return  him  the 
thanks  of  the  public,  and  to  represent  him 
as  a faithful  minister  to  his  master  ; but 
to  make  panegyrics  upon  the  conduct  of 
any  of  the  king’s  servants,  before  we  have 
examined  into  it,  is  more  like  the  language 
of  slaves  and  sycophants  to  a prime  rfii- 
nister,  than  that  of  loyal  and  fhidiful  sub- 
jects to  their  sovereign. 

I must  acknowledge.  Sir,  that  the  mo- 
tion now  made  to  us  is  more  general,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
Parliament,  than  most  I have  heard  since 
I have  had  the  hono'ur  to  be  a member  of 
this  House.  I hope  we  shall  not  find  that 
this  extraordinary  modesty  proceeds  from 
a consciousness  of  misconduct : for  the 
sake  of  the  public  I heartily  wish  we  may 
find  that  it  proceeds  from  superior  merit ; 
which  is,  indeed,  generally  attended  wbh 
superior  modesty ; but  as  I have  always 
been,  upon  such  occasions,  against  general 
encomiums  upon  ministers,  and  as  the 
proposition  now  before  us,  or  at  lcVist  a 
great  part  of  it,  implies  a general  appro- 
bation of  all  our  late  measures,  particularly 
those  relating  to  the  present  war,  which 
the  majority  of  this  House  are,  in  my  opi- 
nion, intirely  ignorant  of,  I cannot  agree 
to  it ; because  I have  not  yet  learned  com- 

Elaisauce  enough  to  approve  of  what  I 
now  nothing  about,  much  less  to  approve 
of  what  I violently  suspect  to  bo  wrong. 

1 had  the  honour.  Sir,  to  be  a member 
of  this  House  in  the  last  Parliament ; and 
I remember  several  motions  were  then 
made,  for  getting  some  insight  into  the 
state  of  our  foreign  affaire  and  our  late 
transactions  ; motions  which  appeared  to 
me  highly  reasonable,  and  even  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  complied  with,  before  the 
House  could  reasonably  comply  with  the 
demands  that  were  then  made  upon  them: 
but  every  one  of  these  motions  had  a ne- 
gative put  upon  it.  I have  always  had  a 
suspicion  of  the  works  of  darkness  ; I do 
vaefc  M&*, .sonduct  cannot i Stand"  the 
[* 
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light  at  noon-day  ; and  therefore-  I am 
afraid  some  of  our  late  transactions  are 
such  as  no  man  could  approve  of,  if  they 
were  exposed  to  public  view.  We  have  been 
long  in  expectation  : but  when  one  nego- 
tiation was  over,  we  have  always  been  told 
to  have  patience,  the  uext  was  to  accom- 

Itlish  all  our  desires;  we  have  accordingly 
iad  a great  deal  of  patience ; but,  so  far 
as  1 can  comprehend,  I can  observe  no 
benetits  that  have  accrued,  or  are  like  to 
accrue ; but,  on  the  contrary,  many  dan- 
gers and  disadvantages ; so  that  the  whole 
train  of  our  late  negotiations  really  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  calculated  for  no  other 
end,  but  to  extricate  a set  of  puzzled,  per- 
lexed  negotiators,  from  some  former 
luiider,  by  which  they  have  generally 
been  led  into  a second,  of  worse  conse- 
quence than  the  first:  .every  subsequent 
negotiation  seems  to  me  to  nave  had  no 
other  view  or  design,  but  to  get  rid  of  some 
dilemma  we  were  thrown  into  by  the 
former ; and  happy  have  we  thought  our- 
selves, after  a great  deal  of  money  spent, 
if  we  could  but  recover  our  former  condi- 
tion. In  short,  Sir,  if  any  gentleman  will 
rise  up  and  shew  me  any  audition,  or  any 
new  advantage,  with  respect  either  to  our 
trade  or  our  possessions,  that  tliis  nation 
has  acquired  by  any  of  our  late  transac- 
tions, I shall  agree  to  the  motion  ; but  con- 
sidering the  great  expence  this  nation  has 
been  put  to,  and  the  great  losses  many  of 
our  merchants  have,  without  any  redress 
or  satisfaction,  sustained,  I cannot  agree  to 
pass  compliments  upon,  or  declare  my  sa- 
tisfaction with,  our  late  management  in 
general,  until  it  be  made  appear  to  me, 
that  these  public  and  private  losses  have- 
been  some  way  balanced  by  national  ad- 
vantages. 

The  second  Paragraph  of  the  motion  I 
am,  indeed,  surprised  at  upon  another  ac- 
count, to  make  our  acknowledgements  to 
his  Majesty,  for  not  involving  the  nation 
too  precipitately  in  a bloody  war,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  very  far  from  being  a compli- 
meut  to  his  Majesty ; It  is  impossible,  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  his  Majesty  can 
do  any  suen  tiling  ; but  if  it  were  possible, 
and  if  any  such  thing  had  been  done,  to 
be  sure  it  would  have  been  doing  the  na- 
tion a very  notable  mischief ; and  accord- 
ing to  the  idiom  of  our  language,  at  least 
in  private  life,  to  thank  a man,  or  to  make 
our  acknowledgements  to  a man,  for  his 
not  doing  us  a notable  mischief,  is  a con- 
temptuous way  of  expressing  ourselves, 
and  is  1 . 


such  a man’s  malice,  or  his  weakness,  or 
imprudence,  we  expected  some  notable 
mischief;  and  therefore  when  we  are  dis- 
appointed, when  the  mischief  is  not  so 
great  as  we  expected,  we  say,  by  way  of 
contempt,  that  we  are  obliged  to  him.  If 
none  but  ministers  were  concerned  in  this 
part  of  the  motion,  I should  have  let  it 
pass  without  any  remark,  nay,  I should 
readily  have  agreed  to  it ; but  as  liis  Ma- 
jesty is  concerned,  I hope  the  gentlemen 
who  made  the  motion  will  take  care  to 
have  it  some  way  altered,  if  they  are  re- 
solved to  have  it  stand  part  of  the  address. 
This  shews,  Sir,  how  apt  people  are  to  fall 
into  blunders,  when  they  attempt  to  make 
extravagant  and  forced  compliments ; and 
therefore  I wish  we  would  resolve  to  avoid 
such  dangers,  by  confining  our  address  to 
a general  acknowledgement  of  thanks  to 
his  Majesty,  for  his  most  gracious  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  a declaration  of  our 
affections  towards  him,  of  our  attachment 
to  his  family,  and  our  zeal  for  his  service. 

However,  Sir,  as  it  has  been  granted 
upon  all  hands,  that  nothing  contained  in 
our  address  can  prevent  the  future  in- 
quiries of  this  House,  or  cau  be  a bar  to 
our  censuring  what  we  shall  upon  inquiry 
find  to  be  amiss,  therefore  I shall  propose 
no  amendment  to  the  former  part  of  the  mo- 
tion : but  I must  take  notice  of  one  thing 
which  is  apparent,  without  any  inquiry,  to 
every  man  in  this  House,  to  every  man  who 
knows  any  thing  of  public  affairs;  and 
that  is  the  great  charge  this  nation  has  al- 
ready been  put  to  on  account  of  the  war, 
while  the  other  powers  of  Europe  not  yet 
engaged  in  the  war,  have  not  put  them- 
selves to  one  shilling  expencc : nay,  even 
our  allies  the  Dutch,  who,  as  liis  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  tell  us,  are  under  the 
same  engagements  with  us,  have  not  put 
themselves  to  the  least  charge  on  account 
of  the  present  war.  Now,  Sir,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty lias  told  us,  that  we  had  no  concern 
with  the  causes  or  motives  of  the  war,  we 
cannot  therefore  be  involved  in  it,  unless 
it  be  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  ot 
power ; and  as  all  our  allies  are  as  mugh 
interested  in  this  respect  as  we  are,  it  i! 
reasonable  they  should  bear  their  propor- 
tionable share  of  the  expence : and  as  they 
have  yet  done  nothing  like,  I think  it  is  be- 
come necessary  for  us  to  take  some  notice 
of  this  matter  in  our  address  to  liis  Majesty, 
for  which  reason  I shall  move  for  tins 
Amendment  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ad- 
dess:  viz.  “ That  this  House  will  elicer- 
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shall  bo  necessary  for  the  honour  and  secu- 
rity of  his  Majesty  and  his  kingdoms ; and 
in  proportion  to  the  expences  to  be  incurred 
by  the  other  powers  who  were  under  the 
same  engagements  with  this  nation,  and 
not  then  involved  in  the  war ; and  what- 
ever shall  be  the  success  of  his  Majesty’s 
gracious  endeavours  to  procure  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  general  tranquillity,  will 
enable  his  Majesty  to  act  that  part,  which 
honour  and  justice,  and  the  true  interest 
of  his  people,  shall  call  upon  him  to  under- 
take.” 

In  Answer  to  these  Objections,  and  in 
support  of  the  motion,  Mr.  Winnmgton, 
Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  sir  William  Yonge, 
Mr.  Danvers  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe  urged 
the  following  arguments. 

Mr.  Speaker;  As  gentlemen,  who  have 
spoke  in  this  debate,  seem  to  want  a much 
more  thorough  reformation  in  the  motion 
now  before  us,  than  that  proposed  by  the 
amendment,  I must  beg  leave  to  take  no- 
tice of  what  they  have  said  in  general, 
before  I come  to  speak  to  the  amendment 
proposed.  We  have  been  told  a great 
deal,  Sir,  of  the  ancient  usage  and  custom 
of  parliament,  with  respect  to  their 
manner  of  addressing  the  King,  by  way  of 
return  to  his  speech  from  the  throne: 
what  the  gentlemen  may  mean  by  this  an- 
cient usage,  or  at  what  time  they  have  a 
mind  to  fu:  it,  I do  not  know ; but  I am 
very  sure,  that  ever  since  I had  the  honour 
to  sit  in  parliament,  I never  knew  an  ad- 
dress proposed  in  more  general  terms  than 
that  now  before  us;  and  therefore  I am 
apt  to  conclude,  that  no  address  can  be 
proposed  in  this  House,  but  what  some 
gentleman  will  find  fault  with.  I shall 
agree  with  the  honourable  gentlemen,  that 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  our  meeting  here, 
is  to  inquire  diligently,  and  represent  faith- 
fully to  the  King,  the  crimes  and  mis- 
nagements  of  his  servants,  as  well  as  the 
grievances  of  his  people;  but  when  his 
Majesty  has  given  us  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct, surely  that  does- not  hinder  us  from 
making  him  such  general  compliments,  for 
the  accounts  he  has  been  pleased  to  give 
us,  as  will  not  obstruct  our  future  in- 

3uiries,  or  prevent  our  censures,  in  case  we 
lould  aftewards  find,  that  any  of  liis 
servants  had  acted  unfaithfully  or  impru- 
dently, even  with  respect  to  those  very 
nfiairs  he  had  been  pleased  to  give  us 
an  account  of  in  his  speech. 

It  has  been  acknowledged,  that  the  mo- 
tion before  us  is  more  general  than  what  is 
usual  upon  such  occasions ; but  it  is  to  be 
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feared,  it  seems,  that  this  extraordinary 
modesty  proceeds  from  a consciousness  of 
misconduct.  At  this-rate,  Sir,  the  gentle- 
men who  have  the  honour  to  serve  the 
crown  must  have  a very  hard  task : if  they 
or  their  friends  propose  a long  and  par- 
ticular address,  they  are  then  accused  of 
endeavouring  to  impose  upon  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  this  House,  and  if  they 
propose  a short  address,  and  expressed 
in  the  most  general  terms,  insinuations 
are  then  made,  that  their  modesty  pro- 
ceeds from  a consciousness  of  guilt; 
so  that  let  them  chuse  which  way  they 
will,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  avoid 
censure : yet  even  this  address,  general  as 
it  is,  is,  it  seems,  to  be  looked  on  us  an  en- 
comium upon  the  ministers,  and  as  an  ap- 
robation  of  what  we  know  nothing  about ; 
ut,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  examine  the 
several  paragraphs,  it  will  appear  to  be 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

By  the  first  paragraph  found  fault  with, 
it  is  proposed  to  acknowledge  his  Majesty’s 
wisdom  and  goodness,  in  pursuing  such 
measures  as  tend  towards  procuring  peace 
and  accommodatiuu  : by  this,  Sir,  we  do 
not  declare,  that  his  Majesty  lias  pursued 
such  measures,  nor  do  we  approve  of  the 
measures  he  has  pursued ; but  when  those 
measures  are  made  public,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  they  were  such  as  tended  to  pro-- 
cure  peace  and  accommodation,  surely  this 
House,  nay  the  whole  world,  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge his  Majesty’s  goodness  and  wis- 
dom in  that  respect ; and  all  that  can  lie 
supposed  to  be  meant  by  this  paragraph  is, 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  more  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  pursuing  such  measures 
towards  procuring  peace,  than  in  puvsuing 
such  measures,  as  might  tend  to  involve 
the  nation  and  all  Europe  too  precipitately 
in  war:  this  then  cannot,  1 think,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  an  encomium  upon  any 
minister,  nor  an  approbation  of  any  of 
the  measures  that  nave  been  pursued. 

By  die  odier  paragraph  it  is  proposed, 
to  express  the  just  sense  we  have  of  lu's 
Majesty’s  regard  for  die  public  tranquillity, 
and  of  Ills  endeavour  to  form,  in  concert 
with  the  States  General,  such  a plan  of  pa- 
cification, as  his  Majesty  conceives  is  con- 
sistent widi  die  honour  and  interest  of  all 
parties,  as  far  as  die  circumstances  of  dme 
and  the  present  posture  of  nfiairs  will  per- 
mit : here  again  we  approve  of  nothing : 
we  do  not  approve  of  die  plan  that  is  to  be 
offered ; we  do  not  so  much  as  approve  of 
any  one  step  that  has  been  taken  in  the 
forming  of  that  plan  ; we  only  acknow- 
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ledge  his  Majesty’s  tender  regard  for  the 
public  tranquillity,  in  endeavouring  to  form 
such  a plan  as  may  restore  it:  lln'g  sure- 
ly is  what  no  man  can  deny,  nor  hesitate 
one  moment  in  acknowledging ; and  1 be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  as  readily  granted,  that 
it  was  better  to  form  this  plan  in  concert 
with  the  States  General,  than  to  form  it 
without  any  such  concert.  So  that  I can- 
not really  comprehend  how  this  paragraph 
can  be  .interpreted  to  be  an  encomium 
upon  any  minister,  or  an  approbation  of 
any  measure : and  therefore,  though  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  measures  that  have 
been  pursued,  nay,  though  we  even  had  a 
violent  suspicion  that  wrong  measures  have 
been  pursued,  neither  our  ignorance,  nor 
our  suspicions  can  be  any  objection  to 
either  of  those  paragraphs. 

As  to  our  ignorance  of  the  measures 
that  have  been  lately  pursued,  it  is  certain 
we  are  ignorant  of  a great  many  of  them, 
and  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  so ; for 
with  respect  to  public  transactions,  espe- 
cially those  with  foreign  courts,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  many  of  them  should 
remain  secret  i'or  several  years  after  they 
arcpassed ; nay,  there  are  some  that  ought 
for  ever  to  remain  a secret : and  that  any 
t ransaction  can  remain  a secret  long  after  it 
has  been  communicated  to  this  House,  I 
believe  no  gentleman  will  pretend  to  af- 
firm; for  though  the  members  of  this 
House  might  perhaps  depend  upon  the 
fidelity  and  the  secrecy  of  one  another, 
yet  we  cannot  answer  for  the  strangers 
that  may  be  amongst  us.  This,  Sir,  was 
the  only  reason,  why  this  House  was 
pleased  to  put  a negative  upon  the  motions 
pointed  at  by  die  honourable  gentiemen ; 
and  as  I had  likewise  the  honour  to  be  then 
a member  of  this  House,  I heard  such  rea- 
sons given  for  not  complying  with  those 
motions,  as  convinced  me,  that  a compli- 
ance with  any  one  of  them  would  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  injuries  we  could 
have  done  our  country:  it  was  not  that 
die  audiors  of  those  transactions  were 
afraid,  on  their  own  accounts,  that  the 
transactions  they  had  been  concerned  in 
should  be  exposed  to  public  view ; it  was 
impossible  it  could  be  so : for  if  they  had 
been  possessed  with  any  such  fears,  it  they 
had  given  the  least  ground  to  suspect  they 
were  so,  it  would  have  been  a good,  and  I 
am  persuaded  a prevailing  reason  for  this 
House  to  have  complied  with  those  mo- 

But,  Sir,  as  to  the  suspicions  that  some 
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all  or  any  of  our  past  measures,  it  is  impos. 
sible  to  say  any  thing  of  them,  unless  the 
gentlemen  will  be  pleased  to  acquaint 
with  the  grounds  of  their  suspicion:  when 
they  do  that,  it  may  perhaps  be  in  gentle, 
meu’s  power  to  shew,  that  those  grounds 
are  very  far  from  being  solid.  They  talk 
of  our  having  been  fora  long  time  amused 
with  hopes,  and  of  our  having  been  de- 
sired to  have  patience : it  is  true,  Sir,  there 
are  some  amongst  us,  not  in  the  House  I 
hope,  but  in  the  nation,  I will  say,  there 
are  a great  many  who  have  been  long 
amused  with  hopes,  who  have  had  a great 
deal  of  patience  : they  have,  indeed  been 
under  a continual  course  of  patience  ever 
since  die  beginning  of  the  late  reign : they 
have  not  yet  seen,  and  I wish  they  may 
never  see  that  event  happen,  which  they 
have  been  so  long  hoping  for,  which  they 
have  waited  for  with  so  much  patience. 
.And,  in  my  opinion,  the  many  disappoint- 
ments they  have  met  w ith,  is  one  of  the 
best  reasons  that  can  be  assigned  for  our 
having  no  cause  to  suspect  any  misconduct 
in  our  late  measures. 

I do  not  think  it  the  interest  of  thi*  na- 
tion to  be  fond  of  adding  much  to  our 
possessions ; and  considering  die  ambition 
of  foreign-  courts,  and  the  disturbances 
given  to  our  government  by  a disaffected 
party  at  home,  our  having  preserved  endre 
our  foreign  possessions,  and  prevented  all 
invasions  on  our  people  at  home,-  is  an 
argument,  that  all  our  late  measures  have 
been  concerted  and  pursued  with  the  ut- 
most foresight  and  prudence.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  though  our  trade  has  been 
sometimes  a litde  interrupted  by  the  am- 
bitious views  of  foreign  courts,  yet  it  is 
certain,  it  has  greatly  improved  in  every 
branch  within  these  last  twenty  years,  and 
is  now,  I believe,  in  as  flourishing  a slate 
as  ever  die  trade  of  Great  Britain  wasi  in 
any  age.  So  that  to  return  the  compli- 
ment to  the  gendemen  of  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  if  either  of  them  will  shew 
me  where  the  nation  has  lately  suffered, 
either  in  its  possessions,  or  in  its  trade,  by 
any  mismanagement  of  those  at  die  helm 
of  our  own  affairs,  I shall  agree  to  any 
amendment  tiiey  please  to  propose ; but  I 
cannot  think  it  reasonable  to  load  our  own 
ministers  with  the  little  disturbances  we 
have  met  with,  or  the  small  losses  we  may 
have  sustained  by  the  ambitious  projects 
of  foreign  courts. 

With  regard  to  the  impropriety  of  ex- 
pression taken  notice  of,  I cannot  think 
there  is  £|ny  foundation  for  die  ert- 
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ticism  ; but  if  there  were,  we  must  see 
that  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the  great 
care  the  honourable  gentlemen,  who  made 
the  motion,  took,  to  avoid  every  tiling  that 
might  look  like  an  approbation  of  any  late 
measure.  For  this  reason  he  would  not 
propose  that  we  should  thank  his  Majesty 
for  not  involving  us  in  the  war,  because  it 
might  have  been  said,  that  for  what  we 
knew  it  was  necessary,  it  was  incumbent 
.upon  us,  to  have  engaged  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  war;  therefore,  to  avoid 
this  objection,  he  only  proposes  that  we 
should  make  our  acknowledgements  to  liis 
Majesty,  for  not  having  engaged  too  pre- 
cipitately in  the  war ; and  as  this  might 
have  been  done,  and  would  as  the  honour- 
able gentleman  says,  have  been  doing  a 
very  notable  injury  to  the  nation,  I cannot 
find  that  there  is  an}'  impropriety  in  our 
making  our  acknowledgements  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, for  his  not  having  done  so. 

I come  now  to  that  which  I take  to  be 
the  only  question  now  before  us,  I mean. 
Sir,  the  Amendment  proposed,  as  it  now 
stands  amended.  I shall  readily  grant, 
that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  equally 
concerned  with  us  in  supporting  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  and  that  therefore  it  is  very 
reasonable,  that  every  one  of  them  should 
bear  a proportionable  share  of  the  ex- 
pence necessary,  or  that  may  become  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose ; and  I am  per- 
suaded his  Majesty  will  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  prevail  with  every  one  of  them, 
to  do  what  is  incumbent  upon  them  in 
that  respect ; but  I must  leave  it  to  gen- 
tlemen to  consider,  whether  our  putting 
such  a caution  into  our  Address,  would  not 
shew  to  the  whole  world  a sort  of  diffi- 
dence in  liis  Majesty’s  conduct.  I am  con- 
vinced we  have  no  cause,  from  any  part 
of  his  Majesty’s  past  conduct,  to  shew  any 
diffidence  in  his  future ; and  I am  very 
certain,  we  never  could  have  chosen  a 
worse  time  than  the  present,  to  begin,  to 
shew  any  such  diffidence.  The  nation  is  in 
great  danger  of  being  involved  in  a bloody 
and  expensive  war,  unless  Iris  Majesty 
succeeds  in  his  endeavours  for  restoring 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Europe  ; and 
it  is  certain,  that  nothing  can  contribute 
more  towards  rendering  his  Majesty’s  en- 
deavours successful,  than  an  established 
and  general  belief,  that  a perfect  harmony 
and  entire  confidence  subsists  between  him 
and  liis  parliament.  While  they  are  con- 
vinced of  this,  every  one  of  the  parties 
now  engaged  in  war  will  be  cautious  of 
giviug  too  qreat  a scope  to  their  ambitious 


views,  or  of  pusliing  too  far  the  success 
they  may  have,  for  fear  of  drawing  upon 
themselves  the  united  force  of  the  King 
and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ; but  if 
any  reason  should  be  given  for  them  to 
believe,  that  the  parliament  puts  no  confi- 
dence in  his  Majesty’s  conduct,  they  may 
then  conceive  hopes  of  disuniting  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  ; and  in  that  case 
they  will  not  much  regard  the  most  rea- 
sonable terms  of  peace,  that  can  be  offered 
to  them,  by  means  of  his  Majesty’s  media- 
tion : Nay,  I have  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  some  of  the  powers  engaged  in  the 
war,  particularly  Spain,  will  give  no  posi- 
tive answer  to  the  instances  lately  made  to 
them,  till  they  hear  of  the  opening  of  the 
British  parliament,  and  the.addresses  made 
upon  that  occasion ; and  if  any  mistrust  in 
his  Majesty’s  conduct  should  appear  in 
our  Address,  we  may  believe  their  answer 
will  not  be  such  as  ought  to  be  wished  for. 
Thus,  by  acting  too  cautiously,  we  may 
not  only  prevent  the  success  of  his  Majes- 
ty’s endeavours  for  restoring  the  public 
tranquillity,  but  we  may  give  such  encou- 
ragement to  the  ambitious  views  of  some 
of  the  powers  of  Europe,  as  must  ne- 
cessarily at  last  involve  this'  nation  in  a 
most  expensive,  and  even  a most  danger- 
ous war. 

But  this,  Sir,  is  not  the  only  objection 
against  the  amendment  proposed ; for 
though  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are 
equally  concerned  with  us  in  preserving 
the  balance  of  power,  yet  some  of  them 
may  be  blind  to  their  own  interest ; nay, 
it  is  very  probable  some  of  them  always 
will ; and  are  we  to  neglect  what  is  neces- 
sary for  our  own  security,  or  to  refuse 
contributing  any  thing  towards  preserving 
or  restoring  the  balance  of  power,  because 
every  one  of  the  other  parties  concerned 
will  not  contribute  their  proportionable 
share  ? This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be-  a 
very  odd  sort  of  maxim  for  us  to  lay  down ; 
it  is  such  a one  as  I hope  will  never  be  in- 
sisted on  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain. 
Suppose,  for  example,  our  neighbours, 
the  States  General,  should  be  so  blind  to 
the  real  interest  of  their  country,  as  to 
look  quietly  on  till  they  saw  any  one  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  extend  their  con- 
quests so  for,  as  to  he  able  to  give  the  law 
to  all  the  rest ; would  that  be  a reason  for 
our  behaving  in  the  same  manner  ? No, 
Sir,  let  our  neighbours  do  what  they  will, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  look  in  time  to 
our  own  security ; and  I hope  we  shall 
8 be  ready  to  do  what  pur  honour 
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and  our  safety  may  require,  upon  evey 
such  occasion  ; for  if  ever  we  should  re- 
solve to  put  ourselves  to  no  charges  for 
preserving  the  balance  of  power,  unless  tire 
States  General,  or  any  other  nation  in 
Europe,  would  agree  to  join  with  us,  (and 
to  bear  a proportionable  share  of  the  ex- 
pence, we  should  from  that  moment  be- 
come dependent  upon  that  other  state, 
and  consequently  should  be  neglected  and 
despised  by  all  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Therefore,  Sir,  as  the  Amendment 1 
proposed  tends,  in  my  opinion,  towards 
shewing  a diffidence  in  his  Majesty’s  con- 
duct ; and  as  it  tends  towards  placing  this 
nation  in  a sort  of  dependency  upon  other 
powers,  I cannot  but  be  against  it. 

To  the  above  it  was  replied  by  the  same 
Members,  who  were  for  the  Amendment, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker ; Although  I have  had  the 
honour  to  be  long  a member  of  this  House, 
yet  I find  I never  knew  the  whole  of  my 
duty  till  this  day  ; for  I always  imagined 
that  we  met  here  to  do  business,  and  not 
to  make  compliments.  I shall  never  be 
against  expressing  our  loyalty  and  our 
fidelity  to  our  sovereign,  upon  every 
proper  occasion  ; because  I take  it  to  be 
no  compliment,  I take  it  to  be  our  duty, 
and  immemorial  custom  has  established  it 
as  such,  at  the  beginning  of  every  session 
of  Parliament ; but  to  applaud  his  Ma- 
jesty’s wisdom,  his  goodness,  and  his  ten- 
der regard  for  his  people  in  every  part  of 
his  conduct,  which  he  may  be  pleased  to 
mention  in  his  speech,  is  a method  of  ex- 
pressing ourselves  which  ought  indeed  to 
be  called  complimenting  ; it  can  be  called 
nothing  else,  because  it  cannot  be  sincere, 
when  we  bestow  those  high  epithets  upon 
what  we  kuow  nothing  about.  This,  in- 
deed, I never  before  understood  to  be  any 
part  of  our  duty,  and  I am  sure  the  custom 
is  not  immemorial  ; for  if  gentlemen  will 
look  but  a very  little  way  back  in  our 
Journals,  they  will  see  w hen  it  began ; and 
I must  say,  I am  sorry  it  was  ever  begun  ; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  it  derogates  highly  from 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  Parliament,  and 
from  that  sincerity  and  simplicity,  for 
wiiich  tliis  nution  was,  b ancient  times,  so 
deservedly  famous. 

The  honourable  gentlemen  appear  under 
a great  concern  for  those  who  have  the 
honour  to  serve  the  crown  ; perhaps  my 
concern  for  them  is  not  so  great ; and  for 
this  reason  it  may  be,  that  I do  not  think 
their  task  so  hard  ; I confess  that  when  I 
observe  ^y  piodesty  .in  tjlienfy  am  apt  . 


Debate  in  the  Commons 
enough  to  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from 
consciousness  of  guilt,  rather  than  from 
consciousness  of  merit  ; and  in  their  mo- 
tions for  addresses  they  have  of  late  so 
very  seldom  shewn  any  modesty,  that  I 
was  surprized  to  find  the  least  appearance 
of  it  upon  the  present  occasion.  However 
Sir,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  modesty 
they  have  now  shewn  is  in  any  degree  ex- 
cessive; for  as  the  speeches  from  tlie 
throne  are,  by  the  custom  of  Parliament 
mpposed  to  be  speeches  from  the  minis- 
ters; and  as  his  Majesty’s  conduct,  when  it 
comes  to  be  considered  in  this  House,  it 
always  supposed  to  be  the  conduct  of  his 
ministers,  1 cannot  allow  that  those,  who 
propose  that  we  should  talk  so  much  in 
our  address  of  their  wisdom  and  goodness, 
and  of  their  tender  regard  for  the  public 
repose  and  tranquillity,  have  testified  any 
excessive  degree  of  modesty,  though  it 
may  perhaps  appear  to  be  a little  more, 
than  what  has  lately  been  usual  upon  such 
occasions.  If  the  gentlemen  had  been' 
pleased  to  have  left  out  the  two  paragraphs 
in  which  these  compliments  are  contained, 
their  modesty  surely  would  have  been 
greater,  and  their  task  would  certainly 
have  been  easier,  because  the  motion 
would  have  been  shorter  ; and  I am  con- 
vinced it  would  have  given  more  satisfac- 
tion to  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  I 
hope,  to  the  majority  of  this  House. 

I must  say,  Sir,  I am  not  a little  sur- 
prized to  hear  any  gentleman  undertake  to 
shew,  that  neither  of  the  two  paragraphs 
found  fault  with,  contain  an  enconimn 
upon  any  minister,  or  an  approbation  of 
any  measure  : I am  persuaded,  every  man 
without  doors  that  reads  them  will  think 
otherwise ; nay,  I am  convinced,  that  all 
those,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  our 
modern  refinements  in  politics,  will  think 
that  we  could  not  with  any  sincerity  ex- 
press ourselves  so,  without  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  late  measures 
relating  to  war  or  peace,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  see  that  they  deserved  those  fine  epithets 
we  are  to  give  them : they  will  not  con- 
sider that  these  fine  expressions  are  de- 
signed only  as  compliments,  and  therefore 
do  not  require  any  sincerity. 

As  to  the  first  Paragraph,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  has  acknowledged,  tluit  if 
the  words  ‘ too  precipitately’  had  not  been 
put  in,  it  would  have  been  a declaration, 
at  least,  that  it  was  neither  necessary  nor 
incumbent  upon  us  to  engage  b the  war, 
which  was  a declaration  this  House  could 
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thing  more  of  our  late  transactions  than 
have  been  yet  communicated  to  us:  and 
an  honourable  gentleman,  who  spoke  be- 
fore him,  has  shewed,  I think,  to  a demon- 
stration, that  the  putting  of  those  words  in 
our  address  will  carry  an  insinuation, 
which  I hope  no  man  will  apply  to  his 
Majesty,  whatever  may  be  done  with 
respect  to  the  ministers : but  the  para- 
graph, even  with  these  words,  imports  a 
declaration  from  us,  that  it  would  have 
been  precipitate,  it  would  have  been 
rash,  tp  have  involved  the  nation  in 
war  before  this  time;  which  is  a decla- 
ration we  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  make, 
without  more  lights  than  we  have  at  pre- 
sent before  us  : but  suppose  that  we  are 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration, 
what  are  we  then  to  do  ? We  are  to  ac- 
knowledge his  Majesty’s  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, or  rather  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  his  ministers,  in  not  having  been  guilty 
of  a rash  action ; and  whether  such  an 
acknowledgment  be  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  this  House,  or  even  with  com- 
mon sense,  I must  leave  to  gentlemen  to 
judge  ? 

With  regard  to  the  other  Paragraph, 
allow  me  to  suppose,  Sir,  that  we  were  by 
theTreaty  of  Vienna,  or  otherwise,  obliged 
in  honour  to  send  immediate  succours  to 
the  emperor,  would  it  not  look  very  odd  in 
us,  to  make  our  acknowledgments  to  those 
who  advised  his  Majesty  to  interpose  only 
ns  a mediator,  when  he  was  in  honour 
obliged  to  engage  as  a party  in  the  dis- 
pute ? Let  me  suppose  again,  that  there 
were  several  disputes  and  differences  sub- 
sisting between  this  nation  and  any  one  of 
tlie  parties  concerned  in  the  present  war, 
whicli  disputes  and  differences  we  had  no 
hopes  of  accommodating  in  a friendly 
manner ; and  which  were  of  such  a nature 
as  could  not  be  given  up,  without  injuring 
both  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  the 
nation : in  such  a case,  could  we  have  had 
a more  proper  opportunity  to  vindicate 
our  honour  and  our  just  rights?  and  if  so, 
can  we  make  any  acknowledgments  to 
those  who  have  advised  his  Majesty  not  to 
lay  hold  of  such  a fair  opportunity  ? Then, 
as  to  our  concert  with  the  Dutch,  whether 
there  has  been  any  such  or  not,  does 
not,  I am  sure,  appear  from  any  public- 
step  they  have  taken  ; and  therefore  1 do 
not  see  how  we  can  make  our  acknowledg- 
ments on  that  account ; I hope,  however, 
»t>so;  I hope  they  have  acted  in  every 
thing  in  concert  with  us,  as  well  as  we 
have  doaew^th^^ 


interest  as  well  as  ours  to  act  in  that  man- 
ner; but  a nation  may  mistake  its  own  in- 
terest, and  therefore  I may  suppose  that 
they  have  been  from  the  very  beginning  of 
this  war,  and  even  before  it  broke  out,  en- 
gaged in  a separate  interest;  if  so,  can  we 
make  any  acknowledgments  to  those  who 
have  advised  his  Majesty  to  concert  any 
measures  with  them?  All  these  suppo- 
sitions may  be  true,  for  what  we  know; 
and  yet  by  agreeing  to  this  paragraph  we 
must  presume  every  one  of  them-  to  be 
false,  otherwise  we  must  appear  to  be  in- 
consistent with  ourselves. 

Thus,  Sir,  even  to  take  these  two  para- 
graphs in  the  sense  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  put  upon  them,  we  must 
suppose  we  were  no  way  engaged,  either 
in  honour  or  interest,  to  take  a share  in 
the  present  war ; that  it  would  have  been 
precipitate  and  rash  in  us  to  have  engaged 
in  it,  and  that  the  Dutch  are  engaged  in 
the  same  interest,  and  have  acted  in  every 
thing  in  concert  with  us ; which  are  sup- 
positions we  have  not,  I am  afraid,  any 
great  reason  to  make : but  our  constitu- 
ents, the  people  who  sent  us-  hither,  and 
whose  good  opinion  we  ought  to  preserve, 
will  go  farther:  they  will,  from  these  two 
paragraphs  in  our  Address,  suppose,  that 
the  measures  pursued  by  the  ministers,  for 
procuring  peace  and  accommodation,  have 
been  wise  and  good;  that  the  plan  of 
peace  is  such  a one  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
that  the  most  prudent  measures  have  been 
taken  to  make  it  effectual ; and  if  they 
should  afterwards  find  themselves  mistaken, 
what  opinion  can  they  have  of  our  wisdom 
and  goodness  ? I am  afraid  it  will  be  but  a 
poor  excuse,  to  an  honest,  sincere  coun- 
try-gentleman, that  he  is  never  to  look 
for  sincerity  in  the  Addresses  of  this 
House,  and  that  we  never  mean  any  thing 
but  compliment  by  any  general  expres- 

From  what  I have  said.  Sir,  I think  it 
will  appear,  that  both  our  ignorance  andf 
our  suspicions  are  good  arguments  against 
our  making  such  high  compliments  to  the 
ministers  ; for  it  is  upon  them  these  com- 
pliments are,  by  die  custom  of  parliament,, 
presumed  to  be  bestowed : his  Majesty 
lias  no  concern  in  die  debate,  and  there- 
fore we  may  treat  the  subject  with  die 
more  freedom.  Our  ignorance,  as  to  all 
our  late  transactions,  is  very  great,  and  if 
future  parliaments  should  be  always  of  the 
same  opinion  the  last  was  of,  we  are  like  to 
remain  for  ever  in  the  most  profound  ig- 
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made  use  of  in  the  last  parliament  against 
the  motions  then  made,  for  some  insight 
into  our  foreign  aifairs,  but  what  will  for 
ever  be  as  strong  as  it  was  at  that  time: 
the  motions  then  made  were  not  for  a dis- 
covery of  any  of  the  transactions  then 
upon  the  anvil : these  motions  were  only 
for  some  papers,  relating  to  transactions 
that  had  been  quite  finished  several  years 
before ; and  the  only  reason  I heard  given 
for  refusing  us  that  favour  was,  that  the 
publishing  of  such  papers,  the  discovering 
of  such  transactions,  might  open  old  sores, 
they  might  relate  some  way  or  another  to 
the  present  transactions,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  proper  they  should  be  laid  before 
us ; nay,  we  were  not  so  much  as  allowed 
to  call  for  them,  in  order  to  have  had  that 
answer  from  his  Majesty,  from  whom  only  it 
was  proper  for  this  House  to  take  any  such 
answer.  At  this  rate,  Sir,  we  shall  never 
have  any  account  of  the  transactions  of 
any  minister  ’till  some  new  favourite  starts 
lip,, and  resolve^to  disgrace  his  predecessor 
by  exposing  the  wickedness  or  the  folly  of 
lils  conduct. 

That  our  late  conduct  has  not  been  quite 
so  prudent  is,  I am  sure,  very  much  sus- 
pected by  the  generality  or  the  nation, 
whatever  it  may  be  by  the  majority  of  this 
House.  We  have  been  long  amused,  Sir, 
we  had  a great  deal  of  patience,  but 
it  is  not.  Sir,  that  sort  of  people,  meant  by 
the  honourable  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
so  amused : it  is  not  the  disaffected,  the 
enemies  to  liis  Majesty’s  family  and  the 
present  happy  establishment  ,who  ha  ve  been 
obliged  to  have  patience;  no,  Sir,  such 
men  are,  I believe,  glad  to  see  such  mea- 
sures pursued  : it  is  those  who  are  well  af- 
fected towards  his  Majesty,  those  who  are 
real  friends  to  the  present  establishment, 
who  have  been  lately  amused,  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  they  have  had  a great 
deal  of  patience.  That  the  nation-  has 
been  affronted,  that  our  trade  has  been  in- 
terrupted, that  pur  merchants  have  been 
plundered,  and  our  seamen  most  cruelly 
used,  are  facts  not  to  be  controverted, 
whether  they  have  proceeded  from  the 
ambitious  projects  of  foreign  courts,  or 
from  the  blunders  of  some  of  our  own  peo- 
ple at  home,  is  a question  this  House 
ought  to  look  into ; and  for  that  purpose 
we  ought  to  insist  upon  having  all  neces- 
sary lights  laid  before  us.  But  for  the 
present,  I shall  suppose,  that  they  have 
all  proceeded  from  the  ambitious  projects 
of  foreign  courts : what  satisfaction  then 
have  we  obtain edifeti  yre'it'Jsul slj  ubld  'krdig-1^ 


nities  we  have  suffered  ? What  reparation 
have  our  merchants  got  for  the  losses  they 
have  sustained  ? Is  this  nation  brought  so 
low,  that  we  must  submit  to  suffer,  to  be 
disturbed,  by  the  anibitibus  projects  of  fo. 
reign  courts,  without  daring  once  to  insist 
upon  an  adequate  satisfaction,  a full  re- 
paration ? I hope  not.  Sir ; and  ’till  an 
adequate  satisfaction,  and  full  reparation 
be  obtained,  I shall  not  be  ready  to  agree 
to  pass  compliments  upon  our  late  conduct. 
If  we  have  met  with  so  few  or  so  small 
disturbances,  if  our  trade  has  so  greatly 
increased,  wliat  advantage  hath  the  public 
reaped  from  the  happy  state  wc  have  been 
in?  What  part  of  the  public  debts  have  we 
discharged  ? What  taxes  have  we  relieved 
the  people  from  ? Surely,  Sir,  if  we  have 
been  for  so  many  years  in  such  a happy 
state,  a great  part  of  our  debts  might  have 
been  discharged,  and  several  of  our  most 
grievous  taxes  taken  off.  But  the  fact  is 
otherwise;  we  have  been  every  year  keep- 
ing up  great  armies,  fitting  out  great  fleets, 
and  putting  the  nation  to  a vast  expence. 
In  short,  Sir,  we  have  been  for  these  several 
years  in  a very  odd  sort  of  state ; we  hpve 
had  war  without  hostilities,  and  peace 
without  quiet;  and  while  the  nation  con- 
tinues in  the  same  mongrel  sort  of  state, 
shall  this  House  pass  high  compliments  on 
the  conduct  of  our  ministers  ? 

To  pretend,  Sir,  that  the  Amendment 
offered  will  shew  a diffidence  in  his  Ma- 
jesty’s conduct,  is  to  tell  this  House,  that 
we  must  never  recommend  any  measures 
to  our  sovereign,  or  rather  to  the  ministers 
of  our  sovereign  ; which  is  a maxim  no 
member  of  this  House  will,  I hope,  admit 
of.  Surely,  Sir,  we  are  not  to  neglect  our 
duty  to  our  country,  or  to  our  King,  for 
fear  of  giving  foreign  courts  cause  to 
think  that  we  nave  a diffidence  in  his  Ma- 
jesty’s conduct : such  surmises  we  are  al- 
ways to  disregard,  even  though  the  nation 
were  in  much  greater  danger  than  it  is  at 
present ; and  for  this  we  have  many  pre- 
cedents, hut  one  I shall  take  notice  of, 
which  I think  directly  to  the  point.  I be- 
lieve it  will  be  granted,  that  in  the  year 
1702  this  nation  was  in  greater  danger 
than  it  can  he  supposed  at  present : we  had 
then  actually  declared  war  against  France 
and  Spain,  who  had  at  that  time  in  alliance 
with  them  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  where- 
as we  had  none  but  the  emperor  and  the 
Dutch  ; yet  in  that  year  tliis  House  not 
only  recommended  to  the  late  cjueen,  to 
^prCvOTbiwntlilt'ithei  'Putwh! 'to1  prohibit  trade 
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with  France  and  Spain ; but  actually  made 
it  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  power  they 
gave  her  to  augment  her  forces,  and  that 
no  foreign  troops  she  should  take  into  her 
service,  should  enter  into  English  pay  till 
that  condition  was  complied  with.  1 do 
not  doubt  but  the  House  was  then  told, 
that  such  a recommendation,  much  more 
such  "a  condition  annexed  to  this  grant, 
would  shew  a mistrust  in  her  Majesty’s 
conduct ; but  they  thought  it  their  duty  to 
do  so,  and  therelbre  they  had  no  regard  to 
such  insinuations ; and  we  all  know,  that 
their  behaviour  was  attended  with  no  bad 
consequence. 

The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  cer- 
tainly of  as  much  consequence  to  other 
nations  as  it  is  to  this ; ana  when  it  comes 
to  be  really  in  danger,  it  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned but  we  shall  find  other  powers  as 
ready  to  join  with  us  as  we  are  to  join  with 
them,  for  its  preservation  ; and  unless  we 
shew  too  much  readiness  to  bear  all  the 
expence,  it  is  also  certain,  that  those  who 
are  in  equal  danger  will  never  refuse  to  bear 
their  proportionable  share  of  the  expeuce. 
But  it  ever  this  nation  should  set  itself  up 
as  the  Don  Quixote  of  Europe,  we  may 
then  expect  that  most  of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, who  are  not  immediately  attacked, 
will  leave  the  whole  burden  upon  us;  and 
this,  I am  afraid,  is  too  much  the  case  at 
present ; for  as  our  neighbours  the  Dutch 
are  more  exposed  to  the  danger  than  we 
are,  I must  conclude  from  their  inactivity, 
that  either  they  do  not  think  the  balance  of 
power  in  danger,  or  otherwise  we  have 
given  them  room  to  believe  that  we  will 
take  upon  us  the  defence  of  this  balance, 
without  putting  them  to  any  trouble  or 
expence ; and  lor  this  reason  1 think  it  is 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  give 
some  such  recommendations  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, as  js  proposed  by  this  Amendment, 
in  order  to  convince  the  world,  that  we 
are  resolved  not  to  set  ourselves  up  as  the 
dupes  of  Europe.  Such  a resolution  can 
subject  us  to  no  dependency,  because  it  is 
a resolution  we  can  alter  whenever  we  have 
a mind ; for  if  such  a case  should  happen, 
as  it  is  t hardly  possible  it  ever  will,  that 
most  of  the  nations  in  Europe  should  re- 
solve to  look  tamely  on,  and  see  the  balance 
of  power  quite  overturned,  I should  then 
think  it  the  duty  and  the  honour  of  this 
nation,  rather  to  play  the  Don  Quixote  of 
Europe,  than  to  see  our  own  liberties  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  ruins  of  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours. 

Then  the  question  being  put  for  agree- 
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ing  to  the  Amendment,  it  passed  in  tho 
negative  by  265  to  185. 

The  Commons'  Address  of  Thanks.~\ 
Whereupon  the  Address  w as  agreed  to  as 
follows : 

“ Most  gracious  Sovereign ; 

“ We  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  Parliament  assembled,  beg  leave  to 
return  our  humblest  Thanks,  for  your.  Ma- 
jesty’s most  gracious  Speech  from  the 
throne ; and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  most 
grateful  manner,  your  Majesty’s  tender  and 
affectionate  concern  for  the  welfat'e  ofyour 
people,  in  steadily  pursuing  such  measures 
as  have  tended  towards  peace  and  accom- 
modation, rather  than  to  involve  too  pre- 
cipitately this  kingdom,  and  all  Europe,  in 
a general  and  bloody  war. 

“ Among  so  many  differing  interests 
and  contending  powers  engaged  in  the 
present  war,  it  is  your  Majesty’s  wisdom 
and  goodness  alone,  which  could  have  se- 
cured to  us  our  present  happy  situation  ; 
and  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  could  never 
appear  with  greater  honour  and  lu&tre, 
than  by  your  Majesty’s  interposing  j our 
good  offices  between  the  contending  ’par- 
ties : and  as  they  have  received  them  with 
due  respect,  we  cannot  but  hope,  their  own 
prudence  will  help  to  complete  6o  desirable 
a work. 

“ It  is  our  duty,  and  we  beg  leave  to 
express  the  greatest  gratitude  to  your  Ma- 
jesty, for  the  care  and  concern,  which, 
must  have  attended  your  unwearied  en- 
deavours, botli  in  beginning  and  carrying 
on  these  good  offices,  which  being  ac- 
cepted, have  brought  things  to  so  great  a 
forwardness,  that  a plan,  in  concert  with 
the  States  General,  may  in  a short,  time  be 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  all  the 
powers  engaged  in  the  war  ; which,  not- 
withstanding the  great  difficulties  that  must 
attend  so  great  a work,  may  serve  for  the 
basis  of  a general  negotiation  of  peace, 
consistent  with  the  honour  snd-interest  of 
nil  parties,  83  tar  as  the  circumstances  of 
time,  and  the  present  situation  of  afiairs 
will  permit. 

“ If  these  measures,  concerted  for  the 
common  repose  and  tranquillity  of  all  Eu- 
rope, should  unhappily  meet  with  any  dis- 
appointment, your  Majesty’s  wisdom  and 
care  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  de- 
served that  success,  which  the  wisest  coun- 
sels cannot  always  command.  But,  what- 
ever the  event  may  be,  we  beg  leave  to 
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assure  your  Majesty,  that  this  House  will 
cheerfully  and  effectually  raise  such  sup- 
plies, as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  honour 
and  security  of  your  Majesty  and  these 
kingdoms,  and  enable  your  Majesty  to  act 
that  part,  which  honour,  and  justice,  and 
the  true  interest  of  your  people  shall  call 
upon  your  Majesty  to  undertake.” 

The  Kings  Answer.}  His  Majesty 
made  the  following  Answer : 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I return  you  my  thanks  for  this  duti- 
ful and  loyal  Address.  I depend  entirely 
upon  your  fidelity  and  affection,  and  your 
due  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  that  I 
shall  be  supported  in  such  measures,  as  I 
may  be  obliged  to  pursue.  And  you  may 
be  assured,  that  the  honour  and  interest  of 
my  crown  and  people  shall  be  the  rule  and 
guide  of  all  my  actions  and  resolutions.” 

Standing  Order  relating  to  the  Qualifica- 
tions of  Members.'}  February  6.  TheCoin- 
monsresolved,-“  That  on  the  petition  of  any 
elector  or  electors  for  any  county,  city,  or 
place,  sending  members  to  parliament,  com- 
plaining of  an  undue  election  and  return ; 
and  alledging,  that  some  other  person  was 
duly  elected,  and  ought  to  have  been  re- 
turned ; the  sitting  member,  so  complained 
of,  may  demand,  and  examine  into,  the 
qualification  of  such  person,  so  alledged  to 
be  duly  elected,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  person  had  himself  petitioned.” 

Ordered,  “ That  the  said  Resolution  be 
declared  to  be  a Standing  Order  of  the 
House.” 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Number  of 
Seamen for  the  Year  1735.]  February  7. 
The  House  being  in  a grand  Committee  on 
the  Supply,  a Motion  was  made,  That 
80,000  men  be  employed  for  the  Sea-Ser- 
vice for  the  ensuing  year : but  some  mem- 
bers declaring  that  they  thought  20,000 
men  sufficient,  a great  debate  ensued; 
and  the  motion  for  30,000  men  was  sup- 
ported by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr.  Horatio 
Walpole,  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker ; With  respect  to  the  Ques- 
tion now  before  us,  I hope  no  gentleman 
expects,  that  for  his  satisfaction  his  Ma- 
jesty should  be  obliged  to  disclose  to -this 
House  all  the  secrets  of  his  government, 
all  the  negotiations  he  is  now  carrying  on 
with  foreign  powers,  and  all  the  private 
informations  he  may  have  received,  in  re- 
lation to  the  views  and  designs  of  the  se- 
veral powers  now  engaged  in  war:  nor 
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[ can  it  be  expected  that  his  Majesty  should 
now  declare  positively  to  us  what  he  is  re- 
solved  to  do,  in  relation  to  his  engaging  or 
not  engaging  in  the  present  war : if  any 
such  thing  could  be  done,  I believe  ft 
would  very  soon  put  an  end  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  no  such  thing  has  ever  yet  been 
practised,  nor  has  this  House  ever  thought 
such  a practice  necessary,  for  inducing 
them  to  agree  to  any  demand  made  by  the 
crown,  and  I hope  it  never  will.  For  jf 
ever  this  should  come  to  be  thought  neces- 
sary, it  would  lay  this  nation  under  a very 
great  disadvantage ; because  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  what  is  once  disclosed,  in 
such  a numerous  assembly,  should  continue 
long  a secret ; from  whence  this  inconve- 
nience would  necessarily  ensue,  that  fo- 
reign powers  might,  at  all  times,  proceed 
with  great  secrecy  in  their  measures,  for 
the  destruction  or  disturbance  of  this  na- 
tion, while  we  could  do  nothing  to  annoy 
1 our  enemies,  nor  even  be  provided  for  our 
own  defence,  but  in  the  most  open  and 
public  manner.  Nay,  if  our  king  should 
at  any  time  get  information  of  die  designs 
of  our  enemies,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
discover  to  this  House,  that  is  to  say,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  tell  our  enemies,  from 
whom  he  had  that  information,  -and  on 
I such  a supposition,  it  is  certain  no  infor- 
mation would  ever  be  given  t»  us ; we 
could  never  know  any  thing  of  the  secret 
designs  of  our  enemies,  till  the  verymoment 
of  their  execution ; and  dierefore  we  must 
conclude,  that  such  a maxim  in  this  House 
would  be  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  our  country.  For  this  reason  we 
must,  in  the  present  case,  and  in  all  such 
cases,  take  the  argument  entirely  from 
what  appears  in  his  Majesty’s  Speech,  and 

from  thosepublicaccounts,  which  areknown 

to  every  gentleman  in  the  House.  Upon 
diis  footing,  Sir,  and  upon  none  other, 
shall  I presume  to  give  my  reasons  for 
agreeing  to  the  augmentation  proposed; 
and,  indeed,  upon  this  footing  the  reasons 
are,  in  my  opinion,  so  evident  and  so 
strong,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  in- 
quiring into  any  secrets,  in  order  to  find 
other  reasons  for  our  agreeing  to  this  aug- 
mentation. From  what  has  as  yet  ap- 
peared we  are  not,  it  is  true,  obliged  to 
engage  in  the  present  war  ; for  as  the 
motives,  or  at  least  the  pretended  motives 
of  the  war,  relate  entirely  to  the  affair  ot 
Poland  ; and  as  that  is  an  affair  in  which 
the  interest  of  this  nation  is  no  way  con- 
cerned, we  are  not  obliged  to  engage  in 
the  war  upon  that  account : the  emperor 
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has,  indeed,  called  upon  us  for  the  suc- 
cours, which  he  pretends  are  stipulated  by 
the  treatiessubsistingbetween  us;  but  as  we 
are  not,  by  any  treaty,  engaged  to  support 
either  one  party  or  other  in  Poland,  or  to 
support  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  his  views 
relating  to  that  kingdom,  therefore  we  do 
not  think  ourselves  obliged,  by  any  treaty 
subsisting  between  us,  to  furnish  him  with 
succours  in  a war,  which  has  been  occa- 
sioned, as  is  pretended  at  least,  merely  by 
the  present  dispute  about  the  election  of  a 
king  of  Poland.  If  we  were  absolutely 
certain,  that  the  motives  assigned  were  the 
real  and  the  only  motives  for  the  present 
war ; if  we  had  a full  assurance  that  the 
parties  engaged  would  carry  their  views  no 
farther,  I should  readily  grant  that  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  our  put- 
ting ourselves  to  any  expence,  nor  would 
there  be  now  any  necessity  for  the  aug- 
mentation proposed  ; but  this  is  what  we 
neither  could  at  the  beginning,  nor  can  yet 
depend  on.  Foreign  courts  may  have 
secret  views  which  cannot  be  immediately 
discovered ; but  his  Majesty,  by  offering 
to  interpose  his  good  offices,  has  taken  the 
most  effectual  method  for  discovering  the 
secret  views  of  all  the  parties  concerned ; 
and  if,  by  the  interposition  of  his  good  of- 
fices he  should  discover,  that  either  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  war  will  accept  of  no 
reasonable  terms,  we  may  from  thence 
conclude,  that  the  affair  of  Poland  was  not 
the  only  and  real  motive  for  the  war ; but 
that  under  that  pretence  there  was  a design 
formed  to  overturn  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe;  in  which  case  we  should  be 
obliged,  both  in  honour  and  interest,  as 
well  as  by  treaty,  not  only  to  take  a share 
in  the  war,  but  to  join  with  all  our  force 
against  that  party,  who  we  found  had 
formed  such  a design. 

In  the  formation  of  every  design  for 
overturning  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  the  party  that  forms  it  must  not 
only  have  great  ambition,  but,  before  he 
dares  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution,  he 
must  have  some  hopes  of  success : the  am- 
bition of  our  neighbours.  Sir,  is  what  we 
cannot  prevent,  but  we  may,  by  proper 
precautions  seasonably  taken,  deprive  them 
of  all  hopes  of  success  ; and  by  so  doing 
we  shall  always  prevent  their  attempting 
to  put  their  design  in  execution.  From 
this  maxim  we  may  see  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  taken  last  year  : his  Majesty  did 
not  find  liimself  obliged  to  take  any  share 
«n  the  war,  but  as  the  ambition  of  either 
of  the  parties  engaged  might  at  last  involve 


this  nation  in  the  war  ; therefore  he  offer- 
ed to  interpose  his  good  offices  for  bring- 
ing about  an  accommodation : Whatever 
might  have  been  the  views  of  the  parlies 
engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  yet 
upon  seeing  this  nation  put  itself  in  such  a 
posture  of  defence,  they  all  thought  pro- 
per to  drop  any  ambitious  views  they  might 
then  entertain,  by  acceptingof  the  good  of- 
fices his  Majesty  had  ottered:  their  ready 
compliancein  thisrespect,  can  be  attributed 
to  nothing  butthepreparationsweraadelast 
ar,  and  the  powers  that  were  granted  by 
t session  of  parliament  to  his  Majesty  ; 
for  by  these  we  deprived  them  of  all  hopes 
of  succeeding  in  any  of  their  ambitious 
views.  It  was  this,  Sir,  that  produced  an 
acceptance  of  the  good  offices  his  Majes- 
ty had  ottered ; and  if  we  should  slacken 
in  our  measures,  if  we  should  discontinue 
our  preparations,  it  would  render  us  despi- 
cable in  the  eyes  of  all  the  parties  engaged 
in  war,  and  would  consequently  disappoint 
the  good  effects  we  have  reason  to  expect 
from  that  acceptation.  At  the  beginning 
of  last  session  it  was  very  well  known,  that 
the  French  were  fitting  out  a large  squad- 
ron at  Brest,  and  were  providing  transports 
and  a land-army  to  be  sent  along  with  that' 
squadron,  under  pretence  of  relieving 
Dantzick.  In  such  a situation,  Sir”  I 
should  have  thought  those,  who  had  the 
honour  to  advise  the  King,  very  imprudent 
or  very  unfaithful  counsellors,  if  they  had 
not  advised  him  to  put  the  nation  immedi- 
ately into  a state  of  defence;  for  though  it 
was  probable,  neither  the  French  nor  any 
other  power  would  attack  us  while  we  con- 
tinue neutral,  yet  it  is  certain  it  was  then 
and  always  will  be,  very  much  the 
French  interest  to  have  this  nation  of  its 
side  ; and  if  they  had  then  seen,  or  should 
upon  any  such  occasion  see,  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  overturn  our  government,  by 
our  not  being  sufficiently  provided  for  de- 
fence, and  could,  by  overturning  our  go- 
vernment, get  numbers  of  this  nation  to 
join  with  them,  it  would  then  have  been, 
and  always  will  be,  worth  their  while  to 
make  the  attempt ; therefore,. in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  nation, 
we  ought  always  to  be  uuon  our  guard,  and 
ought  to  make  some  additional  provision 
for  our  defence,  when  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours are  fitting  out  large  squadrons,  which 
may  possibly  be  made  use  of  to  attack  or 
invade  this  nation.  This,  Sir,  was  the 
reason,  and  tills  was  then,  I think,  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  Majesty’s  desiring 
20,000  men  the  last  session  of  parliament 
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for  sea  service  ; but  lrom  what  has  since 
happened  this  reason  seems  to  have  gather- 
ed a little  more  weight ; for  though  there 
was  no  particular  reason  to  suspect,  that 
the  French  squadron  was  designed  against 
uS,  yet  there  was  no  other  place  in  the 
world  for  which  it  ‘could  be  designed,  ex- 
cept Dantzick  ; and  whether  it  was  de- 
signed for  Dantzick,  or  not,  it  is  certain  it 
did  not  go  to  Dantzick  ; for  we  all  know 
it  continued  at  Brest  the  whole  summer. 

After  the  last  session  of  Parliament  had 
agreed  to  the  20,000  seamen  desired  by 
his  Majesty,  he  had  an  account,  that  be- 
sides tiie  squadron  fitting  out  at  Brest,  both 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards  had  given 
orders  for  fitting  outall  their  ships  of  war, 
lying  iri  any  of  their  ports,  from  Toulon 
ro..n;l  to  Brest ; from  whence  his  Majesty,* 
with  great  reason,  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  a farther  addition  to  lu's 
naval  force ; for  which  purpose  he  applied 
to  his  parliament  for  a power  to  do  so ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  granted 
him  upon  that  application,  he  has  since 
made  an  addition  of  7,000  men  to  the  sea 
service,  so  that  our  present  naval  establish- 
ment consists  of  27,000  men  : 7,000  of 
which  must  be  reduced,  if  we  should  agree 
to  grant  but  20,000seanien  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Having  thus,  Sir,  laid  the  present  state 
of  our  naval  forte  before  you,  let  us  consi- 
der the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope, the  circumstances  our  neighbours 
gre  in,  the  circumstances  we  are  in  our- 
sdves.  As  to  the  atfairs  of  Europe,  it  is 
certain  they  seem  to  be  irf  no  less  danger- 
ous state  than  they  were  last  year;  his 
Majesty’s  good  offices  are,  indeed,  ac- 
cepted of,  but  that  acceptation  has  not  as 
yet  produced  the  wished  for  effect,  nor 
can  it  be  expected  it  should,  if  his  Majesty 
should  appear  to  be  less  powerful  when 
he  comes  to  offer  terms  of  peace,  than  he 
was  when  he  made  the  offer  of  his  good 
offices ; we  cannot  therefore,  from  the 
present  state  of  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
draw  any  argument  for  diminishing  our 
naval  force.  Then  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  neighbours,  it  is  very  certain,  that 
not  only  all  the  ships  of  war,  fitted  out 
either  by  the  French  or  Spaniards,  are 
continued  in  commisssion  ; but  both  these 
nations  are  with  the  utmost  application 
rebuilding  and  repairing  every  ship  of 
force  they  have  in  their  dominions,  and 
are  besides  budding  new  ships  of  war  as  fast 
as  they  can  : from  whence  1 think  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  instead  pf  making  any  reduc- 


tion of  the  naval  force  we  had  last  year 
we  ought  to  make  some  addition,  and  the 
addition  proposed,  which  is  properly  l)ut 
3,000  men,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  least  that 
can  be  thought  of. 

This,  Sir,  must  be  thought  still  more 
reasonable,  if  we  consider  our  own  particu. 
lar  circumstances,  and  the  difficulty  there 
is  of  getting  our  seamen  together  after 
they  are  once  dispersed.  In  countries 
where  absolute  and  arbitrary  government 
prevails,  they  have  all  their  seamen  regij. 
tered,  and  they  always  know  where  they  ’ 
may  find  them  when  they  have  occasion 
for  them.  Their  seamen,  as  well  as  their 
other  subjects,  are  under  a sort  of  martial 
discipline,  they  cannot  absent  themselves 
without  a furlough,  and  they  must  remain 
absent  no  longer  than  their  furlough  gives 
them  leave ; by  which  means  the  govern, 
mentalwaj's  knows  what  number  they  may 
depend  on  upon  any  emergency.  But  in 
this  happy  country,  where  every  private 
man  enjoys  his  full  liberty,  we  cannot  com- 
mand our  seamen  to  stay  at  home,  nor 
can  we  call  them  home  when  we  have  a 
mind ; for,  notwithstanding  the  difficultiea 
which  every  one  knows  we  found  last  sum. 
iner,  to  man  the  fleet  then  fitted  out,  yet 
it  was  computed  there  were  at  least  1 1,000 
British  sailors  employed  all  last  summer, 
on  board  of  British  ships  in  the  service  of 
foreigners,  either  as  transports  or  as 
trading  ships.  In  this  country  we  never 
have  any  way  of  providing  sailors  for  our 
fleet,  upon  any  sudden  emergency,  but  by 
impressing  those  seamen  we  find  by  chance 
at  home,  or  upon  our  own  coasts ; and  this 
method  is  always  attended  with  so  many 
inconveniences,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
our  being  at  any  time  reduced  to  that  ne- 
cessity, every  man  who  has  a due  regard 
to  the  liberty  and  the  happiness  of  the 
subject  must  agree,  that  we  ought,  upon 
every  occasion,  to  begin  early  to  provide 
against  any  danger  we  think  we  have  rea- 
son to  apprehend. 

In  all  the  measures  we  have  hitherto 
t alien,  relating  to  the  present  war,  our  an- 
cient and  natural  allies,  the  Dutch,  have 
cordially  joined  with  us  in  every  thing. 
They  joined  heartily  with  his  Majesty,  m 
offering  their  good  offices  for  composing 
the  present  unhappy  differences  in  Europe, 
and  they  have  likewise  joined  his  Majesty 
in  concerting  a proper  plan  for  a pacifica- 
tion. It  may  perhaps  be  insinuated,  that 
they  have  put  themselves  to  no  expence 
on  account  of  the  present  war ; but  this  « 

. nei^her  a^uijt  nor.  a true  insinuation  j l°r 
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it  is  very  well  known,  that  before  this  war 
broke  out^  they  had  resolved  to  have  made  a 
very  considerable  redaction  of  their  land- 
forces.  Every  one  knows,  that  soon  after 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  they  reduced  their 
army  to  32,000  men,  mid  for  several  years 
after  they  kept  it  at  that  number ; but 
upon  a change  which  happened  in  the 
allairs  of  Europe,  they  augmented  it  again 
to  52,000  men,  and  at  that  time  we  like- 
wise found  it  necessary  to  increase  our 
army  to  26,000  men.  The  war  with  which 
Europe  was  then  threatened  was  happily 
prevented;  and  as  soon  as  it  was,  we  im- 
mediately began  to  reduce  our  army  ; we 
reduced  at  first  5, COO,  and  soon  after 
3,000,  of  the  number  we  had  increased  it 
to;  but  the  Dutch  made  at  that  time  no 
reduction ; they  never  thought  of  making 
any  reduction  till  the  very  year  before  the 
pesent  war  broke  out ; tnen  indeed,  a re- 
solution was  actually  taken  in  some  of  the 
provinces  to  reduce  1 0,000,  and  that  was 
soon  to  have  been  followed  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  another  10,000,  in  order  to  have 
brought  their  army  to  its  former  standard 
of  32,000  men ; and  both  these  reduct  ions 
have  been  put  off,  merely  on  account  of 
file  present  war.  So  that,  to  6peak  pro- 
perly, they  have  put  themselves  to  the  ex- 
pence of  maintaining  20,000  men  ever 
since  the  war  began ; and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  if  they  have  made  no 
addition  to  their  fleet,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider, that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  sea,  and  the  bad  condition 
''their  navy  happens  to  be  in  at  present, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  vast  expenqe 
they  were  put  to  during  the  late  war,  in 
which  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  a 
much  greater  number  of  land  forces  than 
we  maintained,  and  were  farther  obliged 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  all  the  sieges  that 
were  undertaken  during  the  war. 

The  Dutch,  it  is  true,  Sir,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  France,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Austrian  Netherlands : but  it 
is  not  from  thence  to  be  concluded,  that 
they  are  engaged  in  any  interest  separate 
from  us.  They  were  no  way  concerned 
in  the  affair  of  Poland,  no  more  than  we : 
if  their  harrier  was  secured,  and  the  ba- 
lance of  power  not  brought  in  any  danger, 
they  had  pood  reason  to  think  themselves 
no  way  concerned  in  the  war;  the  first 
they  provided  for  by  their  treaty  of  neu- 
trality, and  the  last  could  be  in  no  danger, 
as  long  as  the  parlies  engaged  in  war  con- 
fined their  views  to  what  they  then  publicly 
declared ; but  if  either  of  them  should  be- 


in  to  extend  their  views,  and  thereby 
ring  the  balance  of  power  into  danger,  the 
Dutch  would  be  then  at  liberty,  and  would 
certainly  do  what  was  incumbent  upon 
them  in  such  a conjuncture ; and  till  that 
conjuncture  happens*  we  can  have  no 
more  concern  in  the  war  than  they ; nay 
farther,  in  the  concluding  of  that  treaty  of 
neutrality,  so  careful  were  the  Dutch  to 
preserve  to  themselves  a liberty  of  doing 
afterwards  what  they  should  find  proper  ; 
that  by  an- express  provision  in  the  treaty, 
they  have  reserved  to  themselves  a power 
of  sending;  the  stipulated  succours  to  the 
emperor,  in  case  they  should  find  it  neces- 
sary' so  to  do. 

Thus,  Sir,  it  appears  that  the  Dutch  are 
so  far  from  having  fallen  into  any  mea- 
sures separate  from  us,  that  they  have  con- 
tinued a heavy  charge  upon  themselves, 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  join  wjtli  us  in  any 
measure  that  may  hereafter  appear  neces- 
sary, for  preserving  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe ; and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
a great  many  others,  I think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  put  ourselves  in  such 
a condition,  as  may  enable  us  to  act  that 
which  Great  Britain  ought  to  undertake 
in  the  glorious  cause  of  preserving  and  se- 
curing the  liberties  of  Europe! 

In  opposition  to  the  above  Motion,  and 
to  shew  the  sufficiency  of  20,000  men  for 
the  Sea-Service,  sir  John  Barnard-,  sir 
William  Wyndhara,  Mr.  Pulteny,  sir  Jo- 
seph Jekyll,  and  Mr.  Willimot,  Member 
for  London,  urged  the  following  argu- 
ments: 

Mr.  Speaker;  I believe  it  was  never  pre- 
tended to  be  laid  down  as  a maxim  in  this 
House,  that,  in  order  to  induce  us  to 
agree  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
crown,  the  king  wasobligedtodisclose  tous 
ail  the  secrets  ofbis  government ; but  when 
we  are  to  lay  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people 
we  represent,  I must  think  some  other  rea- 
sons ought  to  be  given  us  than  those  we 
meet  with  in  public  gazettes,  and  common 
news-papers : such  accounts  I shall  always 
think  below  the  notice  of  a British  House 
of  Commons : but  since  we  have  at  pre- 
sent none  other  before  us,  I shall  conde- 
scend, or  rather  beg  leave,  to  argue  from 
such  informations,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen 
who  seem  to  differ  from  me  in  opinion  : 
however,  I hope,  this  practice  will  not  be 
drawn  into  precedent,  for  1 shall  always 
think  it  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of 
this  House,  and  with  the  duty  we  owe  to 
our  constituents;  we  ought  never  to 
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ground  our  opinions  upon  any  informations, 
but  such  as  we  receive  directly  from  the 
throne,  or  such  as  are  laid  before  us  in  the 
most  solemn  manner ; and  if  in  any  case 
we  ought  to  be  cautious  in  this  respect,  it 
ought  surely  to  be  in  matters,  which  may 
any  way  relate  to  the  loading  the  subject 
with  taxes. 

As  no  account  has  been  laid  before  us 
of  any  of  our  late  treaties  or  negotiations; 
as  we  have  had  no  account  how  this  nation 
stands  engaged,  with  respect  to  either  of 
the  parties  now  at  war,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  argument  now  before  us  must  be  taken 
up  entirely  upon  the  footing  of  liis  Majes- 
ty’s speech,  and  of  those  public  accounts, 
which  every  man  knows  who  is  a member 
of  any  coffee-house  club,  as  well  as  every 
gentleman  who  has  the  honour  to  be  a 
member  of  this  House.  Jf  we  look  into 
his  Majesty’s  speech,  we  there  find  that 
he  has  not  yet  engaged  himself  any  way 
but  by  his  good  offices,  for  reconciling  the 
differences  at  present  subsisting  in  Europe: 
from  his  Majesty’s  speech  it  cannot  there- 
fore be  pretended,  that  we  are  now  in  any 
greater  danger  than  we  were  last  year, 
unless  these  good  offices  have  been  em- 
ployed in  sucn  a blundering  way,  by  those 
nis  Majesty  has  entrusted,  as  to  make  us 
parties  in  the  dispute  which  I hope  no 
man  in  the  least  suspects ; and  therefore, 
from  his  Majesty’s  speech,  there  cannot 
be  drawn  any  show  of  an  argument  for  the 
augmentation  proposed. 

The  argument  then,  Sir,  must  rest 
wholly  upon  the  accounts  we  have  from 
public  gazettes  and  news-mongers  ; and  if 
any  credit  can  be  given  to  such  informa- 
tions, I must  now  think,  as  indeed  I have 
always  thought,  that  20,000  seamen  were 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  service  of  this 
nation  last  year;  for  considering  that  those 
from  whom  we  have  any  thing  to  fear  by 
sea,  were  then  deeply  engaged  in  war,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  they  would  in- 
sult or  invade  us,  unless  they  had  found 
that  we  were  to  have  engaged  against  them. 
I shall  grant,  that  it  would  have  been  very 
much  for  the  interest  of  France  to  have 
had  this  nation  join  with  them ; but  con- 
sidering the  great  standing  army  we  then 
had  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  considering 
the  number  of  ships  we  then  had  in  com- 
mission, and  considering  how  generally 
well  affected  this  nation  is  to  the  present 
happy  establishment,  can  we  suppose  that 
France  would  have  attempted  to  overturn 
our  government  with  a squadron  of  18  or 
20  men 
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giments ; when  by  making  such  attempt 
and  failing  in  it,  they  would  have  drawn 
the  highest  resentment  of  this  nation  upon 
themselves;  and  that  a time  when  thcv 
were  deeply  engaged  in  war  with  another 
power,  and  when  without  such  a provoca- 
tion they  had,  in  all  appearance,  nothing 
to  fear  from  this  nation  ? Apprehension, 
founded  upon  such  odd  suppositions  can 
never  be  wanting ; and  if  this  House 
should  give  way  to  such  apprehensions 
we  must  never  expect  to  be  relieved  from 
the  load  of  debts  and  taxes  we  now  groan 
under. 

But,  Sir,  we  had  the  last  year  so  little 
reason  to  fear  that  France  had  any  design 
against  us,  that  it  was  certain,  their  fleet 
which  was  fitted  out  at  Brest,  was  at  first 
designed  for  the  relief  of  Dantzick,  and 
would  probably  have  sailed  thither  time 
enough  to  have  prevented  the  ruin  of  that 
trading  protestant  city,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  our  extraordinary,  and,  I think,  un- 
necessary armaments  in  Britain.  The 
honourable  gentleman  took  notice,  that 
the  Brest  fleet  did  not  go  to  Dantzick, 
and  seemed  from  thence  to  insinuate,  that 
it  was  designed  against  this  country,  if  the 
design  had  not  been  prevented  by  our 
preparations ; but  it  is  very  well  known, 
that  it  was  our  preparations  that  prevented 
that  fleet’s  sailing  to  Dantzick,  as  it  was 
really  designed  ; it  is  very  well  known, 
that  Spain  imagined  our  fleet  was  designed 
for  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  expedition  against  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  therefore  they  insisted  upon  it 
that  the  French  fleet  should  remain  at 
Brest,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
fleet  we  were  fitting  out.  This,  Sir,  was 
I believe,  the  true  and  the  only  reason 
why  that  fleet  did  not  sail  to  the  relief  of 
Dantzick  ; but  this  was  not  the  only  effect 
of  our  voting  20,000  men  for  Sea-Service; 
neither  France  nor  Spain  could  imagine, 
nor  could  they,  I think,  have  any  reason 
to  imagine,  that  we  were  putting  ourselves 
to  such  a vast  expence,  for  no  other  end 
but  to  make  a show  at  Spithead  or  in  the 
Downs ; they  both  began  very  reasonably 
to  suspect,  that  we  hausome  design  against 
them;  and,  upon  this  account  they  both 
began  to  add  to  their  naval  preparations : 
this  again  we  find,  increased  our  jealousies 
and  fears,  and  produced  that  memorable 
Vote  of  Credit,  with  which  the  hist  par- 
liament, I may  say,  expired;  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  that  Vote  of  Credit,  we  are  now 
told,  this  nation  has  been  charged  with 
jnmntoi^ing  ( ^O^  idlp,,  ^earnen,  beside* 
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the  20,000  voted  last  session  of  parliament : 
thus  one  unnecessary  expence  produced 
another,  and  both  are  now  joined  together 
not  only  to  be  continued,  but  also  to  pro- 
duce a third. 

However,  Sir,  though  I am  still  of  opi- 
nion, that  20,000  men  was  a number  much 
greater  than  was  necessary  for  the  ser- 
vice of  last  year,  yet  I shall  not  propose 
to  lessen  that  number  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing ; but  I am  really  surprised  to  hear  an 
augmentation  of  one  half  of  that  number 
called  for,  and  that  without  his  Majesty’s 
having  signified  to  us,  either  in  his  speech 
or  by  a particular  message,  that  some  de- 
signs were  hatching  against  this  nation  in 
particular,  or  against  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope in  general.  His  Majesty  having  made 
an  addition  last  year  of  7,000  men,  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  granted  to  him  last 
session  of  parliament,  cannot  be  any  argu- 
ment with  me,  as  a member.of  this  House, 
for  continuing  that  number,  unless  his 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  communicate 
his  reason  for  making  that  addition : as  his 
Majesty  has  not  been  pleased  to  do  so,  and 
as  I am  of  opinion  that  20,000  was  too 
great  a number,  I must  consequently  be 
more  strongly  convinced  that  27,000  was 
too  great  a number;  and  as  I cannot  see 
that  we  are  in  any  greater  danger  this 
year  than  we  were  the  last,  I must  there- 
fore be  against  loading  my  constituents 
with  maintaining  that  additional  number 
for  the  year  ensuing. 

It  may  be  true,  that  the  French  and 
Spaniards  have  continued  their  ships  of 
war  in  commission;  but  if  we  can  rely 
upon  public  News-papers,  and  these,  it 
seems,  are  the  only  accounts  we  are  to 
have,  the  French  have  dismissed  all  or 
most  of  the  seamen  belonging  to  their 
Brest  squadron  ; and  neither  they  nor  the 
Spaniards  are  making  any  extraordinary 
naval  preparations,  nor  are  they  fitting 
out  any  considerable  squadron  at  any  pert 
in  either  of  those  kingdoms ; so  that  we 
have  this  year  really  less  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  danger  by  sea,  than  we  had  the 
last ; because  it  cannot  now  be  said,  that 
a foreign  squadron,  with  a land-army  on 
board,  is  to  pass  by  our  very  doors  : they 
may  perhaps  have  a little  more  command 
over  their  seamen  than  we  have,  though  I 
cannot  allow  they  have  a great  deal,  con- 
sidering our  method  of  pressing  ; but  it  is 
not  possible  for  both  these  nations  joined 
together,  to  fit  out  a fleet,  suddenly  and 
privately,  stronger  than  any  we  can  send 
against  it,  as  long  as  we  have  20,000  sea- 


men in  actual  service  ; for  it  is  very  well 
known  that  if  a man  of  war  has  two  thirds 
sailors  on  board,  and  another  third  land- 
men,  she  is  always  sufficiently  manned, 
cither  for  sailing  or  fighting ; so  that 
from  a hot  press  among  our  coasters,  col- 
liers and  inland  trade,  we  could  in  a very 
few  days  increase  the  number  of  men  on 
board  our  ships  of  war  to  40,000  at  least, 
which  is  a greater  number  than  we  ever 
had  occasion  for  during  the  last  heavy  war, 
32,000  seamen  and  8,000  marines  being 
the  greatest  number  that  was  ever  pro- 
vided in  any  one  year  during  that  war. 

Whether  the  motives  for  the  present 
war  relate  entirely  to  the  affair  of  Poland, 
or  whether  we  had  any  concern  in  that 
affair,  is  what  I shall  not,  Sir,  take  upon 
me  to  determine  ; but  I think  it  is  pretty 
plain,  that  the  motives  of  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  Sardinia  could  not  any  way  relate  to 
the  affair  of  Poland ; their  motives  cer- 
tainly proceeded  chiefly  from  some  late 
transactions  between  the  emperor  and 
them,  in  which,  I believe,  we  had  some 
concern : and  even  with  respect  to  the 
affair  of  Poland,  if  we  give  credit  to  com- 
mon reports,  which  are  the  only  grounds 
of  our  present  debate,  we  had  some  con- 
cern in  that  too  ; for  it  has  been  confi- 
dently reported,  that  when  Augustus,  late 
king  of  Poland,  was  first  taken  ill,  which 
was  a year  or  two  before  his  death,  the 
French  Court,  with  which  we  were  then 
in  very  good  terms,  desired  to  know  of 
us,  whom  we  inclined  to  have  for  successor 
to  Augustus,  as  king  of  Poland ; that  we 
did  not  then  give  them  any  positive  an- 
swer, but  told  them  negatively,  we  did  not 
incline  that  any  German  prince  should  be 
raised  to  that  dignity ; and  that  some 
time  after  there  were  positive  instructions 
sent  to  our  minister  in  Poland,  to  co- 
operate with  the  French  minister  in  bring- 
ing about  the  election  of  king  Stanislaus : 
this.  Sir,  is  only  a common  report,  and 
therefore  1 shall  not  take  upon  me  to  aver 
the  truth  of  it ; but  as  the  letters  and  in- 
structions sent  upon  that  occasion  to  our 
minister  in  Poland,  were  moved  for  in  last 
Parliament,  though  a negative  was  then 
put  upon  it,  I hope  it  will  hereafter  be 
complied  with,  in  order  to  clear  our  con- 
duct from  that  imputation. 

To  deprive  our  neighbours  of  all  hopes 
of  success  in  any  of  their  ambitious  views, 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  effectual  way  to 
prevent  their  forming  any  such,  or  at  least 
their  attempting  to  put  them  in  execution  ; 
but  how  is  this  to  be  done,  Sir  ? It  is  to. 
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be  done  by  a wise  and  frugal  management 
of  our  affairs  in  times  of  no  danger,  by 
avoiding  all  occasions  of  needless  expence, 
and  by  reserving  our  whole  strength  for 
the  day  of  real  danger : our  ships  of  war 
may  soon  be  fitted  out,  our  armies  may 
soon  be  raised  and  brought  into  the  field 
if  we  have  but  money  enough  for  these 
purposes : but  if  we  have  thrown  away 
our  money  upon  idle  and  unnecessary  ar- 
maments ; if,  by  vain  tears  and  ridiculous 
apprehensions,  we  have  run  ourselves  in 
debt,  or  neglected  to  clear  those  mortgages 
our  former  misfortunes  had  subjected  us 
to,  our  ambitious  neighbours  will  look  upon 
us  with  contempt,  and  will  certainly  con- 
clude, that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  ambitious  designs.  In  this 
view,  Sir,  is  it  not  evident,  that  the  more 
money  we  spend  in  unnecessary  armaments, 
and  before  the  danger  calLs  upon  us,  the 
less  able  we  shall  be  to  deprive  our  neigh- 
bours of  the  hopes  of  success  in  any  of 
their  ambitious  projects  ? Neither  this  na- 
tion ri'or  the  liberties  of  Europe  are,  at 
present,  in  any  apparent  and  immediate 
danger,  but  a time  may  come,  a conjunc- 
ture may  happen,  when  we,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  will  be  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  a most  dangerous  and 
a most  bloody  war : if  the  present  emperor 
should  die  before  the  affairs  of  Germany 
are  fully  settled,  may  not  every  gentleman 
foresee  what  must  be  the  consequences  ? 
The  princes  of  the  empire  all  tearing  one 
another  to  pieces,  ana  every  one  of  its 
neighbours  endeavouring  to  take  hold  of 
some  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  : the 
Turks  attacking  it  on  one  side,  the  French 
attacking  it  on  the  other,  and  the  balance 
of  power  in  danger  of  being  lost,  let  what- 
ever side  be  the  tonqueror.  This,  Sir,  is 
an  event  that  may  happen,  I hope  it  never 
will,  but  as  it  is  possible,  we  ought  to  pro- 
vide against  it;  and  for  that  reason  we  ought 
not  to  exhaust  the  money  and  the  strength 
of  the  nation  in  needless  expences  or  un- 
necessary equipments : whereas  we  seem 
to  be  pursuing  a quite  contrary  measure. 
Though  it  be  now,  with  respect  to  this  na- 
tion, a time  of  profound  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, yet  I reckon  our  expences  for  next 
year  will  amount  to  three  or  four  millions, 
which  is  a most  prodigious  dxpence,  a 
greater  expence  than  the  nation  was  put 
to  in  any  one  year  of  that  heavy  war  in  king 
William’s  reign  ; for  the  expences  of  that 
war  never  exceeded  three  millions  a year : 
and  even  during  the  war  in  queen  Anne’s 
reign,  that , , w«r ■ wbick. i pew ed  ■ >P  glorious  ij 
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to  this  nation,  and  so  beneficial  to  ever* 
one  of  our  Allies,  there  never  wasagreatZ 
number  of  seamen  provided  for  by  parlia. 
ment,  than  what  is  now  proposed  in  a time 
of  profound  peace  : for  30,000  seamen 
and  S,O0O  marines  was,  as  I have  already 
taken  notice,  the  greatest  number  thy 
was  provided  for  by  Parliament,  in  any 
one  year  of  that  glorious  and  successful  I 
war. 

To  pretend,  Sir,  that  the  preparations 
we  made  last  year,  or  the  powers  granted 
the  last  session  of  parliament  to  his  j\Ia. 
jesty,  produced  the  acceptation  of  our  good 
offices,  is  something  very  surprizing,  espe- 
dally  when  we  consider  what  sort  of  an 
acceptation  we  have  been  favoured  with: 
the  emperor  has  accepted  of  our  good 
offices  under  this  express  provision,  that 
his  acceptance  should  not  be  looked  on  as 
a passing  from  those  succours,  which  he 
insisted  on  we  were  obliged  to  furnish  him, 
by  tlie  treaties  now  subsisting  between  os; 
and  the  Allies  have  likewise  made  their 
acceptation  conditional : for  they  have  ac-  | 
cepted  of  our  good  offices  under  this  ex- 
press condition,  that  we  should  continue  I 
neutral,  with  respect  to  the  present  dis- 
putes between  them  and  the  emperor. 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  warlike  prepara- 
tions were  necessary,  or  that  extraor- 
dinary powers  granted  by  parliament 
were  necessary  for  producing  sudi  limited 
acceptations  ? Can  any  man  doubt  but  that 
we  should  have  obtained  such  an  accepta- 
tion of  our  good  offices,  though  nosuch  pre- 
parations had  ever  been  made,  though  no 
such  powers  had  ever  been  granted  ! But 
even  supposing  that  this  acteptation  was 
produced  by  the  warlike  preparations  we 
made  last  year,  must  not  every  man  agree, 
that  this  conditional  limited  acceptation 
has  cost  us  a terrible  price,  when  he  con- 
siders that  it  has  cost  this  nation  at  least 
a million  sterling : and  if  the  plan  we  ore 
to  otter,  in  pursuance  of  this  acceptation,  , 
should  at  last  be  rejected,  what  benefit, 
what  honour  can  we  receive  from  the  ex- 
pences we  have  put  ourselves  to  ? !| 

For  Our  encouragement  to  go  on  with 
these  peaceful  preparations,  we  are  told, 
Sir,  that  the  Dutch  have  joined  cordially 
with  us  in  all  our  measures : this  assertion, 
Sir,  I am  surprised  at;  it  really  amazes 
me.  How  far  they  have  joined  with  us  m 
the  tender  of  good  offices,  or  in  concert* 
i:ig  a plan  for  a pacification,  I shall  not  | 
pretend  to  determine:  in  this  they  may 
perhaps  have  complimented  us  a Iitdt%  | 
sbecay.pJt.iiC9ati*1^4iiwtt)i)iigi  and  they 
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may  easily  excuse  themselves  in  case  the 
plan  should  prove  disagreeable  to  either  of 
the  parties  concerned;  but  that  they  have 
put  themselves  to  the  same  expence  we 
have  done,  or  that  they  have  put  them- 
selves to  any  expence  on  account  of  the 
present  war,  cannot  surely  with  any  jus- 
tice be  pretended.  To  tell  us,  that  just 
before  the  war  broke  out,  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  of  the  seven  united  provinces  had 
come  to  a resolution,  to  reduce  10,000  1 
men,  and  to  conclude  from  thence  that 
20,000  would  certainly  have  been  reduced,  : 
if  the  war  had  not  broke  out,  must  appear  I 
to  be  a very  extraordinary  sort  of  reason- 
ing to  every  man  who  understands  any 
thing  of  the  constitution  of  that  republic  : i 
by  their  constitution,  every  one  of  the 
seven  provinces  must  have  consented,  be-  | 
fore  that  resolution  could  have  taken  ef-  I 
feet;  and  though  the  interior  provinces, 
who  lie  remote  from  danger,  were  perhaps  : 
for  that  reduction,  yet  the  frontier  pro-  I 
vinces,  whose  only  defence  against  sudden 
invasions  consists  in  the  multitude  of  their 
fortified  towns,  the  strength  of  their  forti-  . 
fications,  and  the  numbers  of  men  in  the 
several  garrisons,  would  neyer  have  con- 
sented to  such  a reduction ; so  that  the 
resolution  taken  by  one  province  would  I 
probably  have  been  of  no  effect,  even  as  to 
the  10,000:  but  to  argue  from  thence,  that 
they  would  certainly  have  reduced  another 
10,000,  is  really  such  reasoning  ns  1 am 
amazed  to  hear  in  this  House : it  really 
looks  as  if  some  gentlemen  thought,  we 
wanted  only  a pretence  for  agreeing  to 
what  they  have  a mind  to  propose ! 

It  is  true  the  Dutch  did,  immediately 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  reduce  then 
army  to  about  32,000  men ; but  at  that 
time  they  knew,  that  all  the  kingdoms  and 
states  in  Europe  were  sick  of  war ; they  ; 
couldeasilyforesee,or  at  least  they  thought  ! 
so,  that  there  was  not  the  least  danger  of 
any  rupture  for  several  years  to  come;  and 
therefore  their  frontier  provinces  then  ; 
easily  consented  to  that  great  reduction : 
but  considering  the  vast  extensive  frontier  j 
they  have  to  guard,  and  the  multitude  of 
garrisons  they  are  obliged  to  keep  in  their 
own  frontier  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  bar- 
rier-towns they  have  in  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands, such  a small  number  of  regular 
troopsisalmostatall  times  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  of  their  state ; and  moreover  it 
is,  and  always  was,  inconsistent  with,  and 
contrary  to,  the  treaties  and  alliances  they 
have  both  with  the  emperor  and  us.  Ac- 
cordingly, both  the  emperor  and  we  com- 
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plained  heavily  at  that  time  of  the  great 
reduction  they  had  made ; and  this  nation 
in  particular  had  like  to  have  suffered  by 
it ; for  upon  the  rebellion,  which  broke  out 
soon  after  in  this  kingdom,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Dutch  could  not  send  us  the 
quota  of  troops  which,  upon  that  occasion, 
they  were  obliged  by  treaty  to  send  us, 
till  we  got  troops  marched  down  from 
Germany  to  replace  their  troops,  before  a 
man  oT  them  could  stir  out  of  the  garrison 
he  belonged  to : nay  farther,  Sir,  it  is  very 
well  known,  that  the  emperor,  by  treaty, 
pays  them  yearly  5 or  600,000  crowns  out 
of  the  first  and  readiest  of  his  revenues  in 
the  Netherlands ; in  order  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  their  barrier,  and  to  keep  at 
all  times  a sufficient  body  of  troops  in 
their  service ; so  that  if  they  should  make 
any  great  reduction  in  the  army,  the  em- 
peror would  have  very  good  reason  to  stop 
the  payment  of  that  subsidy. 

Upon  the  whole  we  must  conclude,  that 
if  the  Dutch  had  made  any  reduction  in 
their  army,  and  much  more  the  two  reduc- 
tions talked  of  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, they  would  have  acted  contrary  to 
the  treaties  subsisting  between  them  and 
their  allies,  and  inconsistently  with  the 
safety  of  their  country ; therefore  we  ought 
certainly  to  presume  that  all  the  seven 
provinces  would  never  have  consented  to 
it,  though  no  war  had  broke  out ; and  1 
am  apt  to  believe  the  resolution  talked  of, 
which  was  a resolution  of  the  province  of 
Holland  only,  was  a piece  of  mere  policy, 
without  any  design  that  the  resolution 
should  actually  take  effect. 

Thus,  Sir,  I have,  I think,  made  it  evi- 
dent, that  the  Dutch  have  put  themselves 
to  no  expence  on  account  of  the  war,  no, 
not  even  in  the  sense  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman was  pleased  to  insist  on  ; and  in- 
deed they  have  not,  of  late,  seemed  to  join 
cordially  with  us  in  any  thing  but  good 
offices,  which  they  are  sure  can  neither'put 
them  to  any  exnence,  nor  do  them  any 
other  injury.  Their  treaty  of  neutrality, 
it  is  certain,  they  concerted  and  concluded 
without  our  participation  ; and,  I believe, 
without  our  privity ; and  though  they  have 
reservetLa  power  of  sending  the  stipulated 
succours  to  the  emperor,  yet  that  does  not 
much  alter  the  case,  if  we  consider  what  is 
meant  by  these  succours. 

The  succours  there  meant  are  those  sti- 
pulated by  the  late  treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
which  we,  it  is  true,  got  them  named  prin- 
cipal contracting  parties ; but  this  to  me 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  but  a poor 
••off#i®iji()ton  Ubiuiy  Digitisation' I.  nit 
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expedient,  contrived  by  some  of  the  minis- 
ters concerned  in  that  negotiation,  on.  pur- 
pose to  make  the  world  believe,  that,  we 
did  nothing  but  in  concert  with  our  an- 
cient and  natural  allies  the  Dutch  : for  in 
the  negotiating  and  concluding  of  that 
treaty,  they  were  so  far  from  acting  cor- 
dially, or  in  concert  with  us,  that  after  we 
had  gone  at  once  over  head  and  ears  into 
that  treaty ; and  had  thereby  obliged  our- 
selves to  guaranty  the  Pragmatic  .Sanction, 
totis  virions,  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
they  were,  al  ter  a long  negociation,  brought 
in  to  accede  to  that  treaty,  though  we  had 
then  a noble  lord  at  the  Hague  as  our 
minister,  who  was  as  able  a minister,  and 
as  good  a negociator  as  any  we  ever  had  in 
any  part  of  Europe:  and  even  at  last  they 
were  very  far  from  coming.pluinb  into  that 
treaty  or  guaranty;  for  the  succours  they 
.then  stipulated  were  then  limited  to  4,000 
foot  ana  1,000  horse,  or  a number  of  ships 
in  proportion  to  .that  number  of  troops,  at 
their  own  option ; so  that  we  may  believe 
the  French  gave  themselves  very  little 
trouble  about  admitting  that  reserve  in  the 
treaty  of  neutrality,  afterwards  concluded 
between  them  and  the  Dutch. 

Nay,  farther.  Sir,  notwithstanding  this 
limited  manner  of  the  Dutch  accession  to 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  yet,  so  clearly  did 
they  foresee  the  consequences  of  that  trea- 
ty ; that  the  very  next  day  after  the  ac- 
cession was  signed,  their  pensionary  came 
to  that  noble  lord,  who  was  then,  as  I have 
said,  our  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  pro- 
posed to  him,  to  enter  with  us  into  a treaty 
of  Neutrality,  not  only  with  respect  to 
Flanders,  but  also  with  respect  to  several 
o tlier  countries  in  Europe,  about  wliich 
disputes  might  arise.  And,  I suppose,  upon 
our  neglecting  or  refusing  that  propo- 
sition, they  afterwards  resolved  upon  the 
treaty  of  Neutrality  with  France,  and 
concluded  it  without  letting  us  into  ;the 
secret.  Thus,  Sir,  the  Dutch  have,- in; aft i 
their  late  negotiations,  taken  particular 
care  of  their  own  security,  without  rashly 
disobliging  any  power  in  Europe ; whereas 
we,  by  our  hasty  and  inconsiderate  conclu- 
sion of  tlie  treaty  of  Hanover,  and'-  the 
measures  thereafter  pursued,  disobliged 
both  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  without  gain- 
ing one  advantage  to  ourselves.  By  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  by  which  we  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  ourselves  to  Spain,  we  still 
farther  disobliged  the  emperor,  without  ob- 
taining any  advantage  to  ourselves,  or  even 
satisfaction  from  Spain  for  the  depreda- 
tions committed  upon  us.  And  by  the 


treaty  of  Vienna  we  again  disobliged  Spain 
and  highly  affronted  France,  still  without 
obtaining  the  advantage  for  this  nation 
but  on  the  contrary  engaging  in  a verv 
dangerous  guarantee:  This,  indeed, neither 
France  nor  any  other  power  had  reason  to 
be  angry  at,  but  France  had  some  reason 
to  be  affronted  at  the  maimer  in  which  it 
was  done  ; because  by  the  treaty  of  llano, 
ver,  in  which  France  and  we  were  the  two 
principal  contracting,  parties,  both  note  i 
expressly  obliged  to  enter  into  no  negotia. 
tion  or  treaty,  without  communicating  the 
same  to  the  other. 

From  what  the  honourable  gentleman 
said,  about  our  having  reduced  8,C00  men 
out  of  the  26,000  our  army  was  increased  i 
to  alter  the  late  famous  treaty  of  Hanover  1 
lie  seems  to  think,  that  this  nation  is  a],  i 
ways  to  be  loaded  with  an  army  of  18,00(1 
at  least,  even  in  the  times  of  the  greatest 
tranquillity.  But  I must  beg  his  pardon  for 
observing,  that  in  a time  of  profound  tran- 
quillity, an  army  of  7 or  8,000  men  is  not 
only  sufficient,  but  as  great  as  ought  to  be 
kept  up  in  this  nation,  if  we  have  a mind  to. 
preserve  our  liberties;  and  therefore  I 
must  conclude,  that  if  this  war  had  aot 
broke  out,  we  should  certainly  have  re- 
duced 10,000  of  our  regular  troops  last 
year : For  it  is  as  much  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  of  this  nation  to  keep  up  more 
than  8,000  in  time  of  peace,  as  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  Dutch  to  keep 
less  than  52,000;  because  we  have  no 
frontier  to  defend,  nor  any  garrison  to  sup- 
port : There  can  be  no  reason  assigned 
tor  our  keeping  up  any  great  number  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  to  support  a 
hated  minister  against  the  resentments  of 
an  injured  people,  wliich  I hope  will  never 
be  the  case  of  this  nation  : But  if  ever  it 
should,  I am  sure  it  would  then  be  ridicu- 
lous to  call  ourselves  a free  people.  In  this 
view,  Sir,  let  us  consider  the  charges  we 
.bgye  been  at  on  account  of  the  present 
War;  we  have  been  at  the  charge  of  this 
10,000  land-forces,  which  we  might  other- 
wise have  reduced ; we  have  been  at  the 
charge  of  6 or  7,000  land-forces  which 
have  been  added  to  our  former  number; 
and  if  we  have  at  present  27,000  seamen 
in  our  pay,  we  have  been  at  the  charge  oi 
adding  no  less  than  19,000  men  to  our 
naval  force.  So  that  if  it  were  true,  that 
the  Dutch  have  kept  up  20,000  men, 
which  they  intended  to  have  reduced,  yet 
the  expence  they  have  been  at  would  not 
be  equal  to  what  we  have  been  at,  nor 
could  it  be  any  argument  for.  the  augmen- 
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tation  now  proposed ; because  it  is  not  so 
much  as  pretended,  that  the  Dutch  intend 
to  put  themselves  to  any  greater  charge 
for  the  year  ensuing,  than  they  were  at  in 
the  year  past:  And  therefore  I must  think 
the  honourable  gentlemen,  who  are  for  the 
augmentation  proposed,  would  have  done 
better  not  to  have  mentioned  the  Dutch  in 
this  day’s  debate ; for  let  them  put  the  con- 
duct of  the  Dutch  in  what  light  they  will, 
it  can  no  way  answer  the  present  pur- 
pose. 

As  for  that  material  question,  Whether 
or  no  we  ought  to  engage  in  the  present 
war  ? It  is  indeed  a material  question ; 
but,  Sir,  it  is  a question  which  no  gentle- 
man in  this  House,  nor  any  man  in  die  na- 
tion can  answer,  without  being  let  into  die 
secret  of  all  our  late  treaties  and  negotia- 
tions. Thus  much  I shall  say,  diat  con- 
sidering the  melancholy  situation  of  this 
country,  the  great  load  of  debts,  and  the 
heavy  taxes  we  already  groan  under,  it  is 
certain  we  ought  not  to  involve  ourselves 
in  war,  but  in  a case  of  the  extreraest  ne- 
cessity ; and  until  that  happens  I am  very 
sure,  that  every  article  of  expenee  ought 
to  be  most  cautiously  avoided,  that  we  may 
be  the  more  able  to  support  a war,  when 
fatal  necessity  drives  us  into  it  whether  we 
will  or  no.  If  neither  the  liberties  of 
Europe  in  general,  nor  the  interest  of  this 
nation  in  particular,  be  in  danger  by  the 
present  war,  we  have  already  gone  too  far; 
for,  besides  the  great  expence  we  have  put 
ourselves  to,  the  great  preparations  we 
have  made  may  disappoint  and  prevent  the 
effect  of  those  good  offices,  his  Majesty  is 
employing  for  restoring  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope ; because  they  may  give  one  side  rea- 
son to  hone  that  we  are  to  join  witli  diem, 
which  will  of  course  prevent  their  hearken- 
ing to  those  terms  of  peace  diey  would 
otherwise  have  been  glad  to  have  accepted 
of;  or  they  may  give  a jealousy  to  the 
other  side  that  we  are  to  join  against  thenr, 
which  will  of  course  make  them  suspect 
every  thing  we  can  propose,  for  bringing 
about  an  accommodation. 

Besides  these  disadvantages,  Sir,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  great  naval  equipment  we 
made  last  year,  put  a very  great  damp  to 
our  trade,  and  gave  all  our’ neighbours,  but 
Jtiore  particularly  the  Dutch,  a very  great 
advantage  over  us : It  is  true,  we  ex- 
ported a great  quantity  of  corn  last  sum- 
mer, but  that  was  owing  to  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  our  country,  and  not 
at  all  our  management : For  while  our 
merchants  were  paying  double  freights  for 
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ships,  and  double  wages  to  seamen,  the 
Dutch,  the  Hamburghers,  arid  all  other 
rivals  in  trade, were  carrying  on  their  trade 
at  the  usual  rules;  which  gave  them  a 
great  advantage  in  every  branch  of  trade, 
more  particularly  in  the  corn-trade,  where 
the  usual  freight  bears  such  u great  pro- 
portion to  the  prime  cost : Ray,  sucli  a 
scarcity  was  there  at  last  of  seamen  in  this 
kingdom,  that  our  merchants  could  not- 
really  get  ships  to  carry  out  the  cargoes  of 
com  which  they  had  ready  to  have  been 
exported ; and  while  a stop  was  thus  put  to 
our  exportation,  the  Dutch  and  others, 
who  had  by  this  time  got  an  account  of  the 
demand,  sent  out  their  ships,  and  glutted 
the  markets  for  corn,  both  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  as  well  as  in  Italy.  So  that  if  we 
had  not  made  such  a great  naval  equip- 
ment, it  is  certain  a much  greater  quantity 
of  our  corn  would  have  been  exported 
than  really  was. 

But  if  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
or  the  particular  interest  of  this  nation,  was 
really  in  danger,  surely,  Sir,  we  ought  to 
liavc  engaged  at  first,  we  ought  not 
surely  to  wait  till  those,  whose  interest  it 
is  to  join  with  us  in  the  defence  of  either, 
be  so  far  disabled  as  to  be  rendered  inca- 
pable either  te  assist  us,  or  to  defend  them- 
selves. As  to  the  particular  interest  of 
this  nation,  whether  it  be  in  danger  or  not 
from  the  present  war,  must  entirely  depend 
upon  our  late  negotiations ; and  therefore 
it  is,  at  present,  impossible  for  me  to  form, 
any  judgment  in  that  respect,  because  1 am 
intirely  ignorant  of  our  situation,  so  far  as 
relates  to  our  foreign  affairs : But  from 
our  not  having  joined  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  I must  conclude,  that  the  particu- 
lar interest  of  this  nation  is  no  way  con- 
cerned in  it  ? and  therefore  I must  think 
it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  put  ourselves  to 
any  charges  on  that  account. 

As  for  the  balance  of  power,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  preserved : In  this.  Sir,  all 
the  other  princes  and  states  of  Europe  are 
as  much,  nay,  more  nearly  concerned  than 
we;  therefore  they  ought  to  bear  their 
share  in  the  expenee,  and  will  certainly  do 
so  when  they  find  it  necessan'.  But  if, 
upon  this  pretence,  we  run  ourselves  head- 
long into  every  broil  that  happens  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  rest,  will 
very  probably  leave  the  whole  charge  upon 
us  : They  will  neglect  providing  in  time 
even  for  their  own  defence,  when  they  find 
us  such  dupes  as  to  be  ready,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, to  make  that  provision  for  them. 
"Whether  our  late  preparations  have  given 
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them  any  ground  to  think  so,  I shall  not 
pretend  to  determine:  but  as  I look  upon 
the  Dutch  to  he  a very  wise  people,  I 
must  either  conclude  that  they  think  so, 
in  which  case  we  ought  not,  by  any  new 
augmentation,  to  encourage  them  in  that 
opinion  ; or  I must  conclude,  that  the 
balance  of.  power  is  not  in  any  danger : 
For  though  it  could  be  supposed  that  the 
chief  magistrates  in  Holland  were  inclined 
to  sacrifice  the  interest,  or  the  safety  of 
their  country,  to  their  own  safeties,  or 
their  own  little  private  views ; yet,  if  the 
balance  of  power  were  in  any  danger,  the 
people  would  force  them  to  join  in  the 
war.  The  magistrates  of  that  republic 
are  not  protected  either  by  riot-acts,  or  by 
regular  troops  quartered  in  the  very  bowels 
of  their  country ; and  therefore  the  peo- 
ple might  and  would  certainly  force  them 
to  do  their  duty,  or  would  massacre  them 
as  they  have  done  heretofore : For  this 
reason  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
balance  of  power  is  not  yet  in  any  danger, 
and  if  the  balance  of  power  be  as  yet  in 
no  danger,  nor  the  particular  interest  of 
this  nation  in  any  danger,  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  our  beingat  any  expence  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  war ; much  less  is 
there  any  occasion  for  our  putting  our- 
selves to  the  expence  of  the  augmentation 
proposed  ; for  which  reason  I must  be 
against  it. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  Members 
who  were  for  the  motion  for  30,000  men, 
as  follows : 

Sir ; Gentlemen  have  of  late  fallen  into 
a method  of  departing  from  the  question 
in  hand,  and  throwing  out  a great  many 
things  no  way  relating  to  the  subject  they 

Ssik  to.  This  1 suppose  they  do  with 
ign  to  make  an  impression  upon  some 
that  heai-  them  ; and  conscious  that  they 
cannot  convince  by  reason,  they  endeavour 
to  persuade  by  oratory,  and  by  florid  ex- 
pressions no  way  relating  to  the  afiair  in 
dispute.  Though  it  be  irregular  even  to  | 
follow  them  in  these  deviations,  yet,  as 
such  things  ought  not  to  pass  without  some 
sort  of  answer,  1 hope  the  House  will  give 
me  leave  to  make  a few  remarks  upon  | 
some  things  that  have  been  said,  notwith- 
standing their  having  no  relation  to  the  af- 
fair now  before  us ; but  first  I shall  en- 
deavour to  speak  to  the  question  in  hand. 
The  only  proper  question  now  before  us, 
Sir,  I take  to  be,  What  is  the  number  of 
seamen  necessary  for  the  security  of  this 
mtioD 
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a question  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  way  re- 
lates  to  our  past  conduct,  to  the  conduct  of 
any  of  our  allies,  nor  to  the  question 
whether  or  no  we  ought  to  take  a share  in 
the  present  war  ? 

With  relation  to  the  question  now  be- 
fore us,  his  Majesty  has  given  us,  from  the 
throne,  all  the  information  that  is  proper 
or  necessary,  and  all  the  information  tiiat 
can,  I think,  be  desired  by  any  man  who 
wishes  well  to  his  country.  He  told  m at 
the  beginning  of  last  session  of  parliament, 
that  lie  was  no  way  engaged  in  the  present 
war,  nor  had  any  part,  except  by  his  good 
offices,  in  those  transactions,  which  had 
been  declared  to  be  the  causes  and  motives 
of  it:  But  that  he  could  not  sit  regardless 
of  the  events  of  this  war,  nor  could  lie  be 
unconcerned  for  the  future  consequences 
of  it ; and  I am  sure  no  man,  who  has  a 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  this  nation,  or  to 
the  security  of  his  Majesty’s  person  and 
government,  can  desire  he  should.  At 
die  beginning  of  this  session  his  Majesty 
told  us,  that  he  is  not  yet  any  farther  en- 
gaged, than  by  employing  his  good  offices 
in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch,  for  restor- 
ing the  peace  of  Europe  ; but  that  his 
good  offices  have  not  yet  had  the  desired 
effect : We  are  therefore  in  the  present 
question  to  suppose,  that  this  nation  is  not 
as  yet  any  way  engaged  in  the  war ; but, 
as  his  Majesty  lias  told  us,  the  bad  con- 
sequences, that  may  arise  and  affect  us 
by  the  war’s  being  carried  on,  are  obvious; 
and  they  ought  certainly  to  be  provided 
against,  let  the  charge  be  what  it  will. 
Where  facts  are  notoriously  known  to  die 
whole  world,  where  consequences  are  ob- 
vious to  every  man  of  common  capacity, 
surely  gentlemen  do  not  expect  that  his 
Majesty,  either  in  his  speech,  or  by  par- 
ticular message,  should  give  this  Houses 
long  and  particular  detail  of  such  facts  or 
of  such  consequences  ; the  bare  mention 
of  them  is  enough,  and  that  his  Majesty 
has  sufficiently  done,  both  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  session  of  parliament. 

The  balance  of  power  in  Europe  may 
perhaps  not  be  as  yet  in  danger : Nay,  Sir, 
we  are  to  suppose  it  is  not  in  danger for 
if  it  were,  nis  Majesty  would  certainly 
have  acquainted  his  parliament  with  it,  and 
we  should  now  be  providing  only  for  our 
security  and  defence.  Both  parties  as  yet 
profess  their  sincere  disposition  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  troubles,  upon  honour- 
able and  solid  terms,  and  these  professions 
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events  of  war  may  make  them  alter  their 
professions,  or  may  render  their  proles- 
sions  insincere  ; and  these  events  may  be 
so  sudden  and  so  extraordinary,  that  with- 
out our  joining  immediately  in  the  war, 
one  of  the  parties  engaged  may  be  utterly 
undone : Two  or  three  signal  and  entire 
victories  might,  in  a few  months,  have 
such  consequences,  as  might  put  it  out 
of  our  power  to  relieve  the  party  con- 
quered, or  to  stem  the  torrent  or  suc- 
cess on  the  side  of  the  conqueror.  And 
I am  sure  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that 
in  a few  months  wc  could  raise  and 
discipline  such  armies,,  and  fit  out  such 
fleets,  as  would  be  necessary,  both  for 
the  defence  of  our  own  dominions  and 
for  assisting  effectually  the  party  in 
danger  of  being  quite  undone  : Armies 
it  is  true,  may  be  soon  raised ; but 
according  to  the  exact  discipline  now 
observed,  it  requires  many  months  before 
those  armies  can  be  made  fit  for  service, 
or  proper  to  engage  against  an  army  of 
veteran  well  disciplined  troops.  I shall 
likewise  grant*  that  our  ships  of  war  may 
be  manned  with  one  third  land-men  or 
marines*  but  even  these  land-men  or  ma- 
rines must  be  some  time  on  board,  before 
they  can  either  know  or  perform  their 
duty  in  the  fighting  of  a ship  ; for,  I be- 
lieve, a man  of  war,  with  a "third  part  of 
her  men  just  taken  from  the  plough,  would 
make  but  a poor  figure  against  a ship  of 
equal  force,  provided  with  able  sailors  and 
well  disciplined  marines.  For  this  reason, 
Sir,  when  the  affairs  of  Europe  are  brought 
to  such  a crisis,  that  an*  unlucky  accident 
may  render  it  absolutely  necessary  for  us 
to  engage  immediately,  and  without  delay, 
in  die  war,  I must  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  provide  in  time,  in  order  to 
have  a sufficient  number  of  well  disciplined 
men,  both  for  sea  and  land-service,  so 
ready  and  so  much  at  command,  as  to 
enable  us  to  perform  immediately  that 
part,  which  a sudden  emergency  may  make 
requisite,  both  for  our  own  safety  and  the 
safety  of  Europe ; and  this'  cannot  be 
done  but  by  augmentations  seasonably 
made,  both  to  our  fleets  and  armies. 

As  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  is  of  so  much  consequence  to  this 
nation,  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
our  safety',  it  is  very  certain  that  whatever 
power  in  Europe  may  project  the  over- 
turning of  diat  balance,  that  power  must 
expect  to  have  Great  Britain  for  her  ene- 
my', as  soon  as  her  project  comes  to  be 
discovered  : we  may  therefore  be  assured, 


that  when  any  one  of  die  powers  of  Europe 
begins  to  entertain  such  ambitious  view, 
diey  will  of  course  endeavour  to  make  a 
diversion,  by  invading  this  island ; and  this 
they  will  die  more  readily  attempt,  be- 
cause we  have  always  a strong  party 
among  us,  who  are  ready  to  second  any 
foreign  attempts,  for  the  accomplisliment 
of  their  own  selfish  views,  especially  if  at 
any  time  they  find  us  not  properly  pro- 
vided for  our  own  defence.  Because  one 
of  our  neighbouring  powers  is  engaged  in 
war  with  another,  we  are  not  from  dience 
to  conclude,  that  neidier  of  them  will  make 
any  attempts  upon  this  island;  for  if 
either  of  the  parties  engaged  in  war  has 
really  a design  to  overturn  die  balance  of 
power,  they  will  certainly  conceal  diat 
design,  and  endeavour  to  cover  it  with 
professions  of  justice  and  moderadon  as 
long  as  they  can  ; but  when  they  find  t;hey 
can  conceal  it  no  longer,  when  they  find 
that  we  begin  to  smoke  what  they  aim  at, 
can  we  believe  they  will  wait  till  we  attack 
them,  or  join  with  their  enemies  against 
them  ? on  the  contrary,  ought  we  not  to 
expect  that  they  will  endeavour  to  divert 
us,  by  giving  us  some  business  at  home  ? 
and  how  do  we  or  can  we  know  but  this 
may  be  the  case  at  present  ? ought  not  we 
therefore  to  provide  against  such  attempts 
in  time,  that  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  do 
our  duty,  when  we  find  the  balance  of 
power  is  really  struck  at  ? 

Gentlemen  cannot,  it  seems,  distinguish, 
or  at  least.  Sir,  I find  they  will  not  distin- 
guish between  those  events  which  might 
have  happened,  and  events  which,  by  pro- 
per care  and  precaution,  were  perhaps  pre- 
vented : if  by  not  providing  in  time  for 
our  defence,  some  signal  misfortune  should 
happen  to  the  nation,  such  men  would 
then  have  a just,  reason  for  finding  fault 
with  those  employed  in  the  administration. 
And  if  any  such  tiling  had  lately  hap- 

Eened,  1 do  not  doubt  but  that  it  would 
ave  been  propagated  with  great  industry, 
that  our  surprize  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
two  blundering  brothers;  but  when  all 
such  accidents  are  prevented  by  the  pru- 
dent measures  that  have  been  pursued, 
and  by  making  seasonable  and  proper  pro- 
visions for  our  defence,  then  it  is  pretended 
we  never  were  in  any  danger  ; and  from 
thence  they  take  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  the  expences  that  have  been  wisely 
and  necessarily  incurred  by  the  making  of 
such  seasonableand  proper  provisions ; and 
thus,  Sir,  some  gentlemen  will  always  find 
plausible  pretences  for  decrying  those 
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measures  that  have  been  pursued,  let  them 
be  what  they  will.  However,  I shall  al- 
ways think  they  act  the  wisest  part  who 
chuse  to  give  us  time  and  leisure  to  roast 
them  in  this  House,  for  their  expensive 
and  extravagant  measures,  rather  than  to 
have  our  attention  diverted  from  them  by 
a civil  war  kindled  up,  or  a foreign  army 
actually  landed  in  the  island.  And  when 
a war  was  broke  out,  in  which  this  nation 
might  very  probably  be  involved ; when 
our  neighbours,  and  those  neighbours 
too  from  whom  we  have  most  to  fear, 
were  leading  our  great  armies,  and 
fitting  out  powerful  squadrons,  I must 
think  that  it  was  at  least  prudent  in  us  to 
make  those  provisions  for  our  security 
which  were  made  last  year ; and  as  we  are 
in  the  greater  danger  of  being  involved 
the  longer  the  war  continues,  I cannot  be 
against  the  small  augmentation  now  pro- 
posed. 

To  pretend  to  tell  us,  Sir,  what  France 
and  Spain  intended  to  have  done  last  year, 
or  to  pretend  to  tell  us  what  they  intend  to 
do  this  next  year,  with  the  ships  of  war 
they  have  continued  in  commission,  is,  I 
think,  something  extraordinary.  We  may 
perhaps  guess  at  some  of  their  designs, 
nut  I shall  always  think  it  very  imprudent, 
to  leave  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  nation 
to  depend  upon  such  guess-work ; especi- 
ally u'h en  we  consider,  that  they  have  no 
occasion  to  fit  out  any  great  fleet  against 
any  power  in  Europe  but  ourselves  ; and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that 
they  would  put  themselves  to  such  a great 
expence,  unless  they  were  suspicious  that 
the  measures  they  have  resolved  to  pursue 
may  make  this  nation  engage  in  the  war ; 
and  in  such  a case,  I think  it  is  natural  to 
believe,  they  would  fake  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  invade  or  disturb  us : They  have 
such  an  absolute  command  over  all  the  sea- 
men of  their  conntry,  they  have  always 
such  numbers  of  regular  troops  upon  their 
coasts,  or  within  a few  days  march  of  their 
sea-ports,  that  when  they  have  their  ships 
ready  equipped  and  fit  for  sailing,  it  would 
be  easy  for  them  to  clap  seamen  and  land- 
forces  on  board ; and  they  might  arrive 
upon  the  coasts  of  this  kingdom,  before  it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  man  and  fit  our 
fleet  sufficient  to  engage  them,  if  we  had 
not  made  some  extraordinary  provision  be- 
forehand: tills  every  man  must  be  con- 
vinced of,  who  knows  the  difficulty  we  had 
to  procure  seamen  enough  for  the  squadron 
we  fitted  out  last  summer,  notwithstanding 
the  long  ^jne  we  haUtOjloi^  fyr  t^cmj.tjnd! 
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! the  method  of  pressing  which  we  Wera 
obliged  to  make  use  of.  Nor  does  it 
nify  to  tell  us,  that  at  this  rate  we  shall  al- 
ways be  obliged  to  fit  out  squadrons,  and 
put  ourselves  to  a great  expence,  whenever 
any  of  our  neighbours  begin  to  fit  out  one  • 
for  I take  it  to  be  a right  maxim,  1 really 
think  we  ought  to  prepare  and  fit  out  n 
squadron,  whenever  we  sec  any  of  our 
neighbours  doing  so,  unless  we  very  well 
know  the  purposes  their  squadron  "is  de- 
signed for.  The  expence  bestowed  upon 
fitting  out  a squadron  may  be  an  expence 
to  the  public,  but  it  is  little  or  no  loss  to  the 
nation  ; the  whole  is  expended  among  our 
own  people,  and  it  not  only  improves  our 
seamen,  by  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  service  on  board  a man  of  war,  but  it 
increases  their  number ; for  every  fleet  we 
fit  out  encourages  a number  of  land-men  to 
engage  in  the  sea  service : whereas,  if  by 
neglecting  to  do  so,  the  kingdom  should  be 
invaded,  and  a civil  war  kindled  up,  the 
nation  wouid  in  that  case  suffer  a real  loss, 
a loss  which  might  far  surmount  the  ex 
pence  the  public  could  be  put  to  by  the 
fitting  out  of  twenty  squadrons ; so  that  we 
may  suffer  by  neglecting  this  maxim,  but 
can  never  suffer  by  observing  it. 

1 shall  readily  grant,  that  this  nation 
would  be  more  formidable,  if  we  owed  no 
public  debts,  and  had  the  same  fleet  anil 
the  same  regular  army  we  have  at  present ; 
but  if  we  had  no  squadron  ready  to  put  to 
sea,  nor  any  regular  troops  ready  to  take 
the  field,  I cannot  admit  that  we  should 
then  be  so  formidable  as  we  are  at  present, 
even  though  we  did  not  owe  a shilling  in 
the  world.  ‘We  all  know,  that  what  now 
makes  a nation  formidable,  is  not  the  num- 
ber nor  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants,  but 
the  number  of  ships  of  war'  provided  with 
able  seamen,  and  the  number  of  regular 
well  disciplined  troops  they  have  at  com- 
mand : and,  whatever  gentlemen  may 
think  of  the  acceptation  of  his  Majesty’s 
good  offices,  I am  persuaded  they  would 
not  have  been  so  readily  accepted,  if  the 
parties  had  not  seen  us  preparing  to  do 
them  bad  effices,  in  case  they  had  refused 
to  accept  of  our  good.  The  accepting  of 
our  good  offices  will,  at  least,  furnish  us 
with  an  opportunity  of  muking  ourselves 
better  acquainted  with  the  views  of  all  the 
parties  concerned ; and  there  is  no  condi- 
tion annexed  by  either  parly,  but  what  was 
and  must  have  been  understood  when  we 
made  the  offer.  For  surely,  when  we  of- 
fered the  interposition  of  our  good  office^ 
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wffi,  by  hie  acceptance,  to  pass  from  any 
demands  he  thought  he  had  upon  us ; nor 
were  we  to  suppose  that  the  allies  would  or 
could  accept  of  our  good  offices,  unless  we 
continued  neutral : and  wliile  we  do  so, 
our  preparations  can  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  either  side  to  insist  upon  unrea- 
sonable terms  : nor  can  they  give  the.least 
jealousy  to  either  side,  unless  one  or  the 
other  have  views,  which  they  know  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

I find,  Sir,  some  gentlemen  have  got 
into  a very  odd  way  of  talking,  when  they 
have  occasion  to  mention  the  public  ex- 
pence ; for  if  it  the  least  exceeds  a million 
it  is  to  be  called  two,  if  it  exceeds  two  it 
is  to  be  called  three  : and  because  it  may 
probably  this  year  a little  exceed  three 
mfllions,  therefore  it  is  to  be  called  four : 
s a that  a million  with  these  gentlemen 
seems  to  be  of  very  little  consideration  ; 
yet  when  we  talk  of  English  money,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  a million,  or  near  a 
million,  is  a sum  not  to  be  despised,  and 
one  in  four,  is  surely  a material  difference. 
What  the  public  expence  was,  during  the 
war  in  king  William’s  reign,  or  what  the 
number  of  seamen  was  that  was  kept  up 
during  the  late  war,  I shall  not  now  inquire ; 
I believe  both  were  as  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  been  pleased  to  represent,  but 
I think  neither  material  at  present ; for  we 
are  not  to  proportion  our  yearly  expence, 
or  our  number  of  seamen',  by  past  times, 
but  by  present  necessities.  WheB  our 
neighbours  increase  their  public  expence, 
or  their  numbers  either  of  seamen  or  land- 
soldiers,  -we  must  increase  ours,  otherwise 
we  may  happen  to  fall  a sacrifice  to  our 
frugality  : and  as  both  France  and  Spain, 
but  especially  the  latter,  have  very  much 
encreased  their  naval  force  since  last  war, 
if  we  should  be  obliged  to  engage  against 
those  two  powers,  which  I hope  will  not 
be  the  case,  it  is  certain  we  should  be 
forced  to  maintain  a igreatcr  number  of 
seamen,  than  we  had  at  any  time  during 
the  late  war  ; and  the  sooner  we  begin  to 
provide,  the  less  harm  shall  we  do  our  mer- 
chants, the  less  stagnation  shall  we  make  in 
our  trade. 

This,  Sir,  naturally  leads  me  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  damage  done  to  our  trade,  by 
the  fitting  out  a squadron  last  summer.  I 
shall  allow,  that  our  merchants  thereby 
sulfered  some  inconvenience,  and  were  put 
to  greater  charge  than  usual  for  the  freight 
of  ships  and  wages  of  seamen : but  when 
the  whole  is  in  danger,  the  private  interest 


of  particular  persons  must  yield  to  it ; and 
the  stop  that  was  put  to  our  trade  last 
summer,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  strongest 
argument  that  can  be  thought  of  for  the 
augmentation  now  proposed,  and  for  our 
laying  it  down  as  a maxim,  always  to  begin 
early  to  fit  out  squadrons,  as  soon  as  the 
danger  of  war  begins  to  appear : for  if  we 
should  never  think  of  any  augmentation  of 
seamen  till  we  come  upon  the  very  brink 
of  a war,  we  must  take  or  press  30  or  per- 
haps 40,000  seamen  all  at  once  into  the 
service  of  the  public : and  if  the  raising  of 
12  or  15,000  seamen  last  summer  put  such 
a damp  to  our  trade,  surety  the  raising  of 
30  or  40,000  all  at  once  would  put  an  en- 
tire stop  to  it : whereas  if  we  begin  early, 
and  raise  our  seamen  by  degrees,  fresh  men 
encouraged  by  high  wages,  will  be  daily 
entering  into  the  merchants  service ; those 
that  enter  this  year  will  be  seamen  against 
the  next,  and  thus  every  year  will  afford  a- 
new  fleece  for  the  navy',  so  that  in  a little 
time  we  may  have  our  navy  fully  provided, 
even  for  the  most  heavy  war,  without  put- 
ting at  any  time  any  great  stop  to  our 
trade. 

As  for  the  Dutch,  Sir,  I do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  a disquisition  about 
what,  they  have  done,  what  they  ought  to 
do,  or  what  number  of  land  forces  may  be 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  that  republic; 
for  though  they  are  our  natural  allies,  yet 
surely  we  are  not  in  every  thing  to  be  di- 
rected altogether  by  their  conduct : we  are 
a distinct  nation,  and  though  our  interests 
be  generally  the  same,  yet  in  some  parti- 
cular cases  they  may  happen  to  be  differ- 
ent: and  when  it  so  happens,  we  must 
certainly  follow  different  measures.  The 
Dutch  are,  it  is  true,  a wise  people,  but,  as 
wise  as  they  are,  they  may  perhaps  neglect 
or  mistake  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  the 
general  interest  of  Europe ; and  if  they  do 
so,  must  we  necessarily  do  the  same ! 1 
hope  no  such  thing  will’  be  pretended ; for 
in  such  a case  we  should  become  in  some 
manner  a province  to  Holland,  we  should 
become  a mere  cypher  in  all  public  trans- 
actions, and  should  be  no  way  regarded  by 
any  of  the  powers  of  Europe ; for  if  they 
could  but  secure  the  Dutch,  they  might 
always  depend  upon  getting  us  into  the 
same  measure  ; and  when  the  Dutch  found 
we  had  such  a thorough  dependence  upon 
them,  as  good  allies  as  they  are,  they  might 
perhaps,  now  and  then,  make  use  of  it  in  a 
way,  which  would  no  way  contribute  either 
to  our  interest  or  honour. 

Permit  me  now.  Sir,  to  take  some  ne- 
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tice  of  the  reflections  that  have  been 
thrown  out  upon  our  late  negotiations  and 
treaties.  As  for  the  treaties  of  Hanover 
and  Seville,  we  had  certainly  very  good 
reasons  to  enter  into  them  at  the  time 
they  were  negotiated  and  concluded : and  as 
they  were  approved  of  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  I think  have  no  obligation 
so  say  any  thing  in  favour  of  either;  for 
the  approbation  of  a British  Parliament  I 
take  to  be  a more  authentic  proof  of  their 
utility,  than  any  thing  that  can  be  said  by 
a private  gentleman  in  their  commenda- 
tion ; and  all  the  objections  to  them  have 
been  already  so  often  answered,  that  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  them ; but  when  gen- 
tlemen give  us  such  a terrible  view  of  the 
consequences,  that  mav  ensue  in  case  the 
present  emperor  should  happen  to  die  be- 
fore the  allairs  of  Germany  are  fully  set- 
tled, I am  surprized  to  hear  them  find  fault 
with  the  late  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  wan 
concluded  for  no  other  end  but  to  prevent 
that  fatal  catastrophe  : fatal  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  to  the  atf'airs  of  Europe  in  gene- 
ral ; and  therefore  I must  think  we  had 
the  strongest  inducement  to  enter  into  the 
guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  in  the 
most  unlimited  manner,  as  being  the  only 
expedient  by  which  that  fatal  catastrophe 
may  be  prevented.  What  reasons  the 
Dutch  might  have  for  their  backwardness 
or  caution  about  entering  into  that  Treaty 
I do  not  know : but  if  1 were  to  judge  of 
their  wisdom  from  their  behaviour  in  that 
respect,  I cannot  say  I should  have  the 
best  opinion  of  it. 

WTith  regard  to  the  attack  made  upon 
the  emperor  in  Italy,  by  the  Spaniards  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  it  is  certain  that  this 
nation  has  neither  given  them  any  encou- 
ragement nor  any  provocation  to  do  so; 
and  whether  the  Imperial  Court  has  given 
them  any  just  provocation,  is  an  affair, 
whith  the  mediators  must  of  course  in- 
quire into,  when  they  come  to  offer  a plan 
for  a pacification.  As  to  the  affair  of  Po- 
land, where  ^he  honourable  gentleman  had 
his  information,  with  respect  to  what  he 
has  been  pleased  to  relate  to  us  about  that 
affair,  I shall  not  pretend  to  guess;  but  I 
must  believe,  that  his  Majesty  knows  no- 
thing about  any  such  answers  having  ever 
been  given  to  the  French,  or  about  any 
■uch  instructions  having  been  sent  to  his 
ministers  in  Poland  ; this  I must  believe 
from  what  his  Majesty  told  us  in  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment; and  if  there  ever  was  any  such 
thing,  I am  very  sure  that  I am  not  to  an- 


swer for  all  the  measures  that  have  been 
lately  pursued,  for  that  is  one  article!  kn0lr 
nothing  of. 

To  conclude,  Sir,  the  nation  has  a], 
ready  been  put  to  a farther  expence  on  ae" 
count  of  the  present  war;  perhaps  too 
some  private  men  may  have  been  exposed 
to  some  inconveniences,  by  the  prepara, 
tions  we  have  already  made  ’;  but  these  ex. 
pences  and  these  inconveniences  ought  t0 
be  bom  with  patience,  when  we  consider 
the  differences  between  our  situation  and 
that  of  some  of  our  neighbours : I believe 
I may  justly  compute,  that  by  the  bloody 
and  obstinate  battles,  sieges  and  skirmishes 
which  have  already  happened  since  this 
war  first  broke  out,  each  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged has  lost  at  least  50,000  men;  so 
that  while  the  trade  of  our  neighbours  is 
interrupted,  while  a stop  has  been  put  to 
all  sorts  of  manufactures  and  improvements 
among  them,  while  their  lands  are  laid 
waste,  such  multitudes  of  their  men  des- 
troyed, we  have  carried  on  our  trade  with 
security ; our  manufactures  have  been  im- 
proved, aud  extraordinary  quantities  of 
our  corn  exported;  no  British  farmer  has 
been  disturbed,  not  an  acre  of  land  laid 
waste,  not  a drop  of  British  blood  spilt; 
therefore,  while  we  enjoy  so  much  safety 
and  quiet,  I cannot  think  any  man  has  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  charge  the  nation 
has  been  put.  to,  or  of  the  few  incon- 
veniencies  he  has  suffered,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  that  safety  and  quiet  which  he 
has  enjoyed : and  as  I am  fully  satisfied, 
that  what  is  now  proposed  is  absolutely 
necessaiy,  for  securing  our  future  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  safety  an 4 quiet,  I shall 
most  heartily  give  my  consent. 

Then  the  question  being  put,  That 
20,000  men  be  employed  for  the  Sea-Ser- 
vice for  the  year  1735,  it  passed  in  the  ne- 
gative by  256  to  183.  After  which  it 
was  resolved  without  dividing,  that  80,000 
seamen  be  employed  for  the  said  service. 

Petition  of  Scotch  Peers  complaining  of 
undue  Practices  in  the  Election  of  the  Sa- 
teen Peers.]  Feb.  13.  The  following 
Petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  by  the  auke  of  Bedford,  viz. 

“ To  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  in  parliament  as- 
sembled : The  humble  Petition  ot 
James  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Bran- 
don, Charles  duke  of  Queensbur)' 
and  Dover,  James  duke  of  Mon* 
trose,  Thomas  earl  of  Dundonalo. 


72]  ] in  the  Election  of  the  Scotch 

Alexander  earl  of  Marchmont,  and 
John  earl  of  Stair, 

“ Sheweth ; That  at  the  last  Election  of 
Sixteen  Peers,  toserve  in  this  Parliament  for 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland, 
a majority  of  votes  was  obtained  for  tiie 
dukeoFBuccleugh,  the  duke  of  Athole,  the 
marquiss  of  Lotnain,  ,the  carl  of  Crawford, 
the  earl  of  Sutherland,  the  earl  of  Moreton, 
the  earl  of  Loudon,  the  earl  of  Finlater,  the 
earl  of  Selkirk,  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  the 
earl  of  Dunmore,  the  earl  of  Orkney,  the 
earl  of  Portmore,  the  earl  of  Hopeton,  the 
earl  of  Hay,  tire  lord  Cathcart ; and  they 
were  accordingly  returned. 

“ Your  Petitioners,  however,  conceive  it 
their  duty  to  represent  to  your  lordships, 
that  several  undue  methods  and  illegal 
practices  were  used  towards  carrying  on 
this  election,  and  towards  engaging  Peers 
to  vote  for  a List  of  Peers  to  represent  the 
Peerage  of  Scotland,  such  as  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  freedom  of  Parliaments, 
dishonourable  to  the  Peerage,  contrary  to 
the  design  and  intention  of  those  laws  that 
direct  the  election  of  the  sixteen  Peers  of 
that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland, 
and  such  as  may  prove  subversive  of  our 
happy  constitution  ; instances  and  proofs 
whereof  we  are  able  to  lay  before  your 
lordships,  in  such  manner  as  your  lordships 
shall  direct. 

“ Wherefore  your  Petitioners  humbly 
pray,  that  your  lordships  will  be  pleasecl 
to  take  this  important  affair  into  your  most 
serious  consideration,  to  allow  these  in- 
stances and  proofs  to  be  laid  before  you, 
and  to  do  therein  as  in  your  great  wisdoms 
shall  seem  most  proper,  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  Peerage,  the  freedom  of  the 
election  of  Peers  for  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland,  and  to  preserve 
the  constitution  and  independency  of  Par- 
liaments.  And  your  Petitioners  shall 

ever  pray fS.  s.J  Hamilton  and 

Brandon,  Queensbury  and  Dover, 
Montrose,  Dundonald,  Marchmont, 
Stair.” 

Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
lating to  the  said  Petition ,*]  After  this 


• “ The  eyes  of  all  England,  and  indeed  of 
great  part  of  Europe,  were  now  fixed  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Peers,  with  regard 
to  the  election  of  the  Scots  peers.  The  reader 
has  already  seen  the  manner  in  which  that 
election  was  conducted,  and  the  Protests  there- 
upon. Some  of  the  peers  and  their  families 
then  in  the  opposition,  had  been  ever  distin- 
[VOL.  IX-  ] 
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I Petition  was  read,  the  duke  of  Bedford 
stood  up,  and  moved  for  a day  to  take  it 
I into  consideration ; he  would  not  positively 


gmsheil,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  by  tjioir 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  some  of  them,  particu  - 
lavly  the  earl  of  Stair,  was  represented  as  a 
kind  of  confessor  in  that  cause. 

“ He  was  a noMernau  of  a most  graceful, 
elegant,  person  ; his  courage  was  unquestion- 
able ; and  though,  perhaps,  he  had  his  equals 
as  a general,  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  par- 
ties, he  had  none  as  an  ambassador.  The  dis- 
appointment of  the  rebellion  of  1715  in  Scot- 
land, whs  chiefly  owing  to  the  measures  he 
had  formed  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  af  ter- 
wards Regent  of  Prance,  while  he  was  ambas- 
sador at  the  French  court.  Lewis  XIV.  was 
then  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  made  no 
secret  that  lie  hated  Stair,  though  he  gave  no 
other  reason  for  it,  than  his  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Hanover.  The  earl  of  Stair  knew 
this;  hut  he  knew,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Lewis  was  then  unable  to  get  either  statesmen 
or  generals  to  carry  into  execution  the  plans  lie 
had  formed  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  HU 
lordship  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge,  and 
employed  both  his  niouey  and  credit  so  wejl, 
that  nothing  was  transacted,  even  in  the  French 
king’s  most  retired  cabinet,  that  the  earl  of 
Stair  was  u stranger  to.  But  notwithstanding 
all  his  great  abilities,  in  his  military  and  minis- 
terial capacity,  his  lordship  had  "weaknesses. 
Conscious  of  the  great  services  he  had  done  to 
the  house  of  Hanover,  he  put  it  out  of  his  so- 
vereign’s power  to  repay  them,  because  he 
over  rated  them.  And  therefore,  when  he  was 
unreasonably  disgusted,  tbe  public  was  too  apt 
to  conclude,  that  he  was  unjustly  disgraced. 
He  was  an  aitkward  speaker,  but  was  not  un- 
happy in  writing;  and  his  turn  for  extrava- 
gance, brought  him  under  obligations,  which  a 
man  of  his  spirit  ought  to  have  disdained.  His 
character  in  life,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
lowness  of  Ills  fortune,  was  at  this  time  very 
high,  and  his  connections  with  the  remains  of 
the  old  Marlborough  interest,  were  very  strong. 
It  was  publicly  known,  that  all  the  complaints 
so  industriously  spread,  about  the  election  of 
the  Scotch  peers,  were  levelled  equally  against 
the  minister  and  the  earl  of  Ilav,  who  was 
looked  upon  to  he  the  chief  director  of  Scotch 

“ The  earl  of  Ilay  was,  by  birth,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  resided  in  England  till  he  was 
about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Jt  is  hard  to 
say,  whether  his  application  to  business,  or  iiis 
abilities  for  it,  were  superior.  When  young, 
he  studied  as  hard  as  if  he  bad  been  (which  in- 
deed was  partly  tbe  case)  to  get  his  livelihood 
by  his  learning,  and  made  a progress  in  the 
civil  law,  superior  to  that  of  many  of  its  pro- 
fessors. Though  it  is  natural  to  helievetliat  he 
was  born  with  an  aversion  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  by  whom  he  had  lost  bis  great  grand - 
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fix  upon  any  day,buthewouldproposethat 
day  month,  and"  that  their  lordships  might 
order  those  persons,  by  whom  the  Peti- 
tioner* thought  they  could  prove  their  al- 
legations, to  attend  against  that  day : in 
this  motion  he  was  seconded  by  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  In  support  of  the  Question 
it  was  argued  by  the  two  noble  duxes  who 
made  and  seconded  the  motion,  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  ; viz. 

My  Lords,  I take  it  to  be  a constant 


father  and  grandfather,  yet  so  far  from  mani- 
festing that  aversion,  either  unjustly  or  in- 
decently, all  the  use  he  made  of  his  power  in 
that  respect,  was  to  gain  over  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  many  of  the  deluded  followers  of  that 
boose,  as  he  possibly  could  ; and  to  his  wise 
moderation  it  was  owing,  that  in  Scotland,  few, 
besides  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  were  theu 
avowed  jacobitcs.  He  united,  if  ever  man 
did,  the  characters  of  a philosopher  and  a po- 
litician. For,  notwithstanding  the  torrents  of 
unsupported  personal  abuse,  poured  forth  ■ 
against  him  in  public,  he  never  w as  known  to 
revenge  his  own  quarrel,  or  to  desist  from  his 
own  plan.  The  pursuit  of  power  in  him  never  ' 
diverted  him  from  that  of  knowledge  ; of 
which  he  had  a greater  variety,  than,  perhaps, 
any  man  of  his  age.  He  despised  money, 
even  to  a fault,  and  the  larger  his  estate  was, 
the  smaller  was  bis  income,  for  he  expended 
it  before  it  came  to  his  hands,  in  the  encoti-  , 
ragement  and  quickening  of  national  industry 
and  the  promoting  public  improvements. 
Nothing  more  shall  be  here  said  of  this  great 
man  and  nothing  has  been  said,  that  his 
greatest  enemies  have  not,  at  times,  confessed. 

“ Feb.  13th,  the  duke  of  Bedford  presented 
to  the  house  of  peers  the  following  Petition, 
(See  p.  720).  It  must  be  acknowledged,  it  was 
of  a very  extraordinary  nature  ; tor  it  had  a 
tendency  to  vacate  the  seats  of  all  the  sixteen 
peers  of  Scotland.  Therefore,  as  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  vety  properly  observed,  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful , whether  the  House  bad  even 
a power  of  receiving  such  a petition.  Nothing 
in  the  Articles  of  the  Union  gave  a British 
House  of  Lords  a right  to  interfere  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Scotch  peers  ; nor  indeed  had  they 
any  such  right,  unless  some  particular  charge 
was  slated,  and  offered  to  be  proved.  The  al- 
legations of  the  petition  were  general,  no  per- 
son being  named ; and  it  was  very  doubtful,  if 
the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted,  where 
it  might  end  ; or  whether  the  peers  had  a 
right  to  controul  the  crown  in  the  exercise  of 
its  favour  to  any  of  their  brother -peers,  which 
was  all  that  possibly  could  be  proved,  bad  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  been  granted. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  the  tacts,  contained  in 
the  allegations,  were  of  a very  bad  com- 
plexion ; and  no  lord  pretended  to  say,  that 
they  ought  not  to.be  punished,  if  they  were 
proved.”  Tindal. 


Proceedings  relating  to  the  [lH- 

and  a certain  maxim  of  this  House,  never 
to  reject  the  Petition  of  any  subject,  or  of 
any  number  of  subjects,  unless  upon  the 
very  face  of  the  petition  there  appears  to  be 
something  Vety  frivolous  or  impertinent; 
and  upon  all  the  petitions  I have  observed 
resented  to  this  House,  there  has  always 
een  a day  assigned,  either  for  an  answer,  j 
or  for  the  Petitioner  to  prove  his  allega! 
lions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Petition.  If  it  be  a Petition  against 
any  particular  person  or  persons,  such 
as  Petitions  of  appeal,  there  is  then  a 
day  appointed  for  the  defendants  or  re- 
spondents to  answer ; and  a summons  it 
directed  of  course  to  be  served  upon  them 
for  that  end ; if  the  Petition  be  to  set  forth 
any  particular  grievances  or  inconveniences  I 
the  Petitioner  labours  under,  and  from  I 
which  he  desires  the  aid  of  this  House,  to  ] 
be  relieved,  such  ss  Petitions  for  private  I 
Bills;  the  Petitioner  has,  in  such  cases,  a I 
day  to  prove  the  allegations  of  his  Peti- 
tion, and  for  that  end  lie  has  of  course  the 
aid  of  this  House  for  summoning  those  1 
persons  to  attend,  by  whom  he  thinks  he  ' 
can  prove  what  he  has  in  his  Petition  set 
forth : if  it  be  a Petition  complaining  of  J 
public  grievances,  in  order  to  obtain  a pub-  I 
lie  law  for  the  redress  of  those  grievances,  ] 
the  Petitioner,  or  Petitioners  have  then  a | 
day  assigned,  for  proving  their  allegation,  I 
and  they  have  of  course  the  summons,  or  , 
order  of  tliis  House,  commanding  those  j 
persons  to  attend,  by  whom  they  think  i 
they  may  prove  the  facts  or  the  grievances 
complained  of. 

Of  this  last  sort  I take  the  Petition  to  , 
be,  which  I have  now  had  the  honour  to 
present  to  your  lordships ; and  never  was 
there,  I believe,  a Petition  presented  to  j 
this  House  of  greater  consequence  as  to  ; 
the  subject  matter  complained  of,  or  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  Petitioners.  The  Com- 
plaint, my  Lords,  is  of  the  highest  nature  j 
imaginable : it  is  a complaint  that  nearly  I 
concerns  both  the  honour  and  the  dignity,  ' 
nay,  I may  say,  the  very  being  of  this  j 
House ; because,  if  there  be  good  ground  | 
for  the  complaint,  the  constitution  of  this 
kingdom  cannot  subsist,  the  liberties  of  our  I 
country  cannot  long  endure,  if  the  griev- 
auces  complained  of  be  not  fully  and 
speedily  redressed.  Then  as  to  the  Peti-  I 
tioners,  let  us  consider,  my  Lords,  who  j 
they  are  ; they  are  men  of  as  high  rank  as 
any  subjects  in  the  kingdom ; they  are  j 
noblemen  of  equal  quality  with  ourselves  I 
in  every  respect,  except  as  to  seats  in  this  j 
House ; ana  that  they  have  perhaps  bee? 
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deprived  of,  by  the  evil  practices  of  which 
they  complain : but  this  they  do  not  insist 
on ; they  do  not  come  here  to  complain  of 
any  particular  injury  done  to  themselves; 
it  is  their  regard  for  the  public  weal,  their 
regard  for  the  honour  of  this  House,  that 
has  prevailed  on  them  to  become  Peti- 
tioners to  your  lordships. 

I shall  not  pretend,  my  Lords,  to  say, 
that  the  facts  complained  of  are  true ; that 
your  lordships  are  to  determine,  after  a 
full  and  a strict  enquiry ; but  I am  sure 
there  is  nothing  frivolous  or  impertinent 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  Petition  ; and 
it  we  may  judge  from  the  characters,  as 
well  as  quality  of  the  Petitioners ; if  we 
may  judge  from  common  fame  and  public 
report ; nay,  if  we  may  judge  from  some 
occurrences,  not  a great  many  years  ago, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  their  complaint 
is  but  too  well  grounded.  All  the  Peti- 
tioners we  know  ; some  of  them  have  had 
the  honour  to  sit  in  this  House  ; and  while 
they  sat  here,  their  behaviour  was  such, 
that  I am  persuaded  none  ofyour  lordships 
will  think,  that  they  would  allow  them- 
selves to  be  imposed  on  by  ridiculous  re- 

Siorts,  or  slight  surmises.  I cannot  there- 
ore,  in  the  least,  suspect,  that  the  Petition 
I have  had  the  honour  to  present  will  be 
rejected ; and  for  this  reason,  I think,  the 
only  proper  motion  I can  make,  is,  to  ap- 
point a day,  &c.  (as  above-mentioned.) 

Lord  Onslow.  My  Lords,  though  it  has 
always  been  the  practice  of  this  House,  to 
receive  Petitions  from  any  subject,  which 
did  not  in  themselves  appear  frivolous  or 
impertinent;  yet  the  Petition  now  pre- 
sented to  us  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  such  an 
extraordinary  nature,  that  it  deserves  the 
most  mature  deliberation : it  is  a petition 
by  which  several  lords,  who  arc  members 
of  tin's  House,  are  charged  with  illegal 
practices;  and  as  such  a charge  must  throw 
a very  great  scandal  upon  them,  I therefore 
think  your  lordships  ought  well  to  con- 
sider before  you  resolve  to  give  it  so 
much  countenance,  as  to  appoint  a day  for 
taking  it  into  consideration.  Upon  tills 
The  Lord  Chancellor  rose  up,  and  ac- 
quainted the  House,  That  the  Petition  did 
not  charge  any  lord  in  that  House  with  un- 
due or  illegal  practices:  It  contained  only 
a general  charge,  that  some  such  practices 
had  been  made  use  of,  at  the  last  election 
of  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland,  but  did  not 
say  by  whom. 

The  Earl  of  Cholmondeley.  Though  the 
Petition  now  before  us,  does  not  charge 


any  lord  in  particular  with  any  undue  prac- 
tices ; yet  it  be  must  granted,  that,  m its 
consequences,  it  will  affect  a good  many 
lords  of  this  House;  for  it  expressly 
charges,  that  no  less  than  sixteen  lords  of 
this  House  were  chosen  by  such  practices, 
and  have  thereby  got  seats  in  this  House ; 
so  that  by  the  consequences  of  this  Peti- 
tion, every  one  of  those  sixteen  may  come 
to  lose  the  seats  they  have  now  the  honour 
to  have  in  this  House:  for  this  reason 
therefore,  my  Lords,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  its  being  a Petition  of  a very  new  and 
a very  extraordinary  nature,  I think  your 
lordships  ought  to  take  some  time  to  con- 
sider of  it,  before  you  order  any  person  to 
attend,  on  account  of  the  matter  containecL 
in  the  Petition. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle.  My  Lords, 
the  Petition  now  presented  to  us,  is  so  new 
in  its  kind,  that  I really  do  not  know  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  receive  it;  nay,  I do  not 
know  if  we  have  a power  to  receive  it. 
There  was,  indeed,  since  the  union,  one 
Petition  presented  to  this  House,  complain- 
ing of  an  undue  election  and  return  of 
one  of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland;  and 
this  House  did  accordingly  proceed  upon 
the  Petition,  and  did  determine  the  right  of 
election:  but  in  the  Petition  now  before 
us,  there  is  no  direct  complaint,  either 
against  the  election  or  the  return  of  all  or 
any  one  of  the  sixteen  Peers  last  chosen 
for  Scotland;  and  therefore  I cannot,  at 
present,  pretend  to  give  my  opinion,  how 
we  can  proceed  upon  it.  As  I have  not 
the  journal  now  before  me,  which  contains 
the  proceedings  of  this  House,  upon  the 
last  Petition  from  Scotland,  I cannot  tell 
what  method  was  then  observed ; but  if  I 
had,  I doubt  much  if  it  could  be  of  any 
use,  because  of  this  Petition’s  being  very 
widely  different  from  the  former:  there- 
fore, my  Lords,  I must  think,  that  the  most 
prudent  method  for  us  to  take,  is,  to  ap- 
point a short  day,  as  short  as  you  will,  to 
consider  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done,  be- 
fore you  appoint  a day,  either  for  entering 
into  the  merits  of  the  Petition,  or  for  exa- 
mining any  witnesses,  in  relation  to  the 
facts  therein  complained  of.  For  this  rea- 
son, I shall  move  your  lordships  to  resolve, 
to  take  this  Petition  into  consideration  on 
this  day  se’nnnight. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  the  Earl  .of 
Chesterfield,  and  after  him  the  lord  Ba- 
thurst, That  as  to  the  Petition’s  being,  in 
its  nature,  sometliing  new  and  extraordi- 
nary, it  was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at. 
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because  the  facts  complained  of,  were  such 
as  could  be  committed  only  since  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Whether  any 
such  practices  had  been  used  since  that 
time,  and  before  the  present,  they  would 
not  take  upon  them  to  determine ; but  if 
ever  any  such  had  been  used,  no  man  had 
before  had  public  spirit  enough  to  com- 
plain of  them ; and  therefore  they  were  the 
more  obliged  to  the  noble  Peers  who  had 
now  given  themselves  that  trouble : That 
to  them  it  seemed  very  extraordinary  to 
question,  whether  that  House  had  a power 
to  examine  into  any  grievances  that  could 
be  complained  of  by  any  subject : but  it 
appeared  still  more  extraordinary  to  make 
such  a question,  when  the  complaint  was 
made  by  some  of  their  own  number,  and  in 
relation  to  an  affair,  in  which  the  honourand 
dignity  of  that  House  was  chiefly  and  pri- 
marily concerned : that  for  this  reason  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  they  had 
not  only  a power,  but  that  it  was  their 
duty,  to  enquire  into  the  matters  com- 
plained of,  and  to  sift  them  to  the  bottom ; 
and  they  hoped,  no  regards  nor  pretences 
would  prevent  their  doing  so.  However, 
the^  would,  in  general,  agree  with  the 
noble  duke,  as  to  the  first  appointing  a 
short  day;  for  they  did  not  doubt  but  that 
the  more  the  affair  was  considered,  the 
more  every  lord  in  that  House  would  think 
himself  bound,  both  in  honour  and  duty, 
to  enquire  into  it.  But  they  thought  the 
resolution  ought  to  be  put  in  words,  diffe- 
rent from  what  the  noble  duke  had  been 
pleased  to  propose : and  therefore  they 
thought  the  motion  ought  to  be,  That  they 
would,  upon  that  day  se’nnight,  take  into 
consideration,  the  methods  how  to  proceed 
upon  the  Petition  then  presented  to  them. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  As  to  the  power 
or  duty  of  this  House,  in  relation  to  the 
Petition  now  before  us,  I cannot  really, 
upon  so  short  a deliberation,  freely  declare 
my  opinion ; and  as  there  are  some  other 
lords,  who  seem  to  be  in  great  doubt 
about  this  question,  I must  think  the  mo- 
tion made  by  the  noble  duke  near  me,  the 
most  proper,  because  of  its  being  the  most 
general;  and  as  does  not  determine  the 
question  one  way  or  other,  I cannot  but 


think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  make  any  dis- 
pute about  it,  therefore  I hope  your  lord- 


pute 

ships  will  agree  to  it. 


Upon  this  the  question  proposed  by  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  was  agreed  to  without 
any  division ; and  it  was  accordingly  re- 
solved, That  that  House  would,  upon  that 


day  se’nnight,  take  the  Petition  into  their 
consideration : After  which  it  was  ordered 
That  the  lords  should  be  summoned  to  at- 
tend upon  that  day. 

February  20.  The  order  of  the  day  I 
being  read,  the  duke  of  Bucdeugh  and,  ]' 
after  him  the  duke  of  Athol  stood  uji,  and 
took  notice,  that  the  Petition  they  were 
then  to  take  into  their  consideration,  was 
conceived  in  such  general  and  indefinite 
terms,  that  they  could  not  from  the  words 
of  the  Petition,  determine,  whether  or  no 
the  petitioners  designed  to  controvert,  or 
to  object  against  the  last  election  of  the 
sixteen  peers  to  represent  the  Peerage  of 
Scotland  in  that  House ; and  as  their  right! 
to  their  seats  in  that  House,  depended 
upon  the  regularity  of  that  election,  they 
hoped  their  lordships  would  take  care  to 
•have  that  point  cleared  up,  before  they 
proceeded  any  farther  upon  that  I’eti-J 
tion,  or  at  least,  before  they  proceeded  tos 
the  examination  of  any  witnesses. 

This  brought  on  a motion,  “ That 
the  consideration  of  the  Petition  bet . 
adjourned  to  a short  day,  and  that  the  | 
petitioners  be  ordered  to  declare  against  I 
that  day,  whether  they  intended  to  contro-  f 
vert  the  last  election  of  ail  the  sixteen 

ers  to  represent  die  Peerage  of  Scotland 

that  House,  or  the  election  of  any,  and- 
which  of  them.” 


In  support  of  the  motion  it  was  argued  i 
thus: 


My  Lords,  die  Petition  now  before 
is,  in  my  opinion,  conceived  iu  such  vague ; 
and  general  terms,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  whether  the  late  election,  witlf 
respect  to  all  or  any  of  the  sixteen  peer* 
last  returned,  is  to  be  attacked  or  not;  I 
and  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine  wbe-  | 
ther  any,  and  what  persons  are  to  be  ac- 
cused, by  the  complaint  exhibited  to  us  in 
this  Petition;  so  I cannot  determine,  and 
I believe  no  lord  in  this  House  can,  whe* 
ther  we  are  to  proceed  upon  this  affair,  in 
our  legislative  or  in  our  judicial  capacity, 
If  any  undue  or  illegal  practices  were  made 
use  of,  in  procuring  the  election  or  returfi 
of  all  or  any  of  the  sixteen  lords  from  Scothl 
this  House,  surely  that  eleef 


tion  or  return  must  be  void,  and  the  peei* 
of  Scotland  must  proceed  to  a new  elect  ion. 
In  this  case,  your  lordships  are  certainly 
to  proceed  in  your  judicial  capacity ; and 
as  the  right  of  private  persons  is  to  bd 
brought  into  question,  as  the  right  of  no 
less  than  sixteen  lords,  to  their  scats  in 
this  House,  is  to  be  examined  into,  ana 
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determined;  the  affair  now  before  us  is 
then  to  be  considered  as  a cause,  and  I 
hope  your  lordships  will  proceed  in  it  with 
the  same  justness  and  impartiality,  and 
with  the  same  regularity,  which  you  ob- 
serve in  all  other  causes.  The  sixteen 
noble  lords  now  in  this  House,  must  then 
be  considered  as  the  defendants  or  respon- 
dents; and  I hope  your  lordships  will 
never  proceed  in  any  cause,  to  examine 
witnesses  for  the  petitioner  only;  if  we  are 
to  examine  any  witnesses  against  the  no- 
ble lords  now  in  this  House,  I hope  you 
will  give  them  proper  notice,  and  examine 
I likewise  such  witnesses,  as  they  may  think 
| proper  for  their  justification. 

I Though  I cannot,  my  Lords,  from  the 
words  of  the  Petition,  determine,  whether 
any  particular  persons  are  to  be  accused, 
yetfrom  the  nature  of  the  case,Imust  think, 

I that  it  necessarily  ends  in  an  accusation 
against  particular  persons;  for  if  there 
have  been  illegal  practices,  there  must  have 
been  illegal  practisers,  and  those  practi- 
ses must  have  been  guilty  of  a very  high 
I misdemeanor.  In  this  case  likewise,  your 
lordships  are  to  proceed  in  your  judicial 
capacity;  and  in  that  way,  I hope  you 
will  never  proceed  to  examine  witnesses 
against  any  man,  without  having  first 
called  the  party  before  you,  without  having 
given  him  notice  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge,  or  without  giving  him  an  opportu- 
nity, both  to  cross  examine  the  witnesses 
that  are  brought  against  him,  and  to  bring 
what  witnesses  lie  may  think  proper  for  his 
vindication ; so  that  1 do  not  see,  how  you 
can  proceed  in  the  affair  now  before  you, 
till  the  petitioners  declare,  whether  or  no 
they  intend  to  challenge  or  impeach  the 
election  of  all  or  any,  and  whom*,  of  the 
sixteen  peers  last  chosen,  and  have  jttrti- 
cularly  named  the  persons  who  were  guilty 
of  the  undue  and  illegal  practices  of  which 
they  complain. 

If  any  suitor,  in  any  of  the  courts  below, 
should  petition  this  House,  and  complain 
in  general  of  undue  methods  and  illegal 
practices  made  use  of  in  any  court  below, 
without  naming  any  person,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  those  undue  methods  or  illegal 
practices ; I believe  your  lordships  would 
not  so  much  as  receive  or  give  any  coun- 
tenance to  such  a petition ; but  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  your  lordships  have  received  the 
Petition,  and,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  in 
the  right,  not  only  to  receive  it,  but  to  take 
all  proper  methods,  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  the  complaint,  both  because  of  the 
dignity  of  the  petitioners,  and  because  the 
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matters  complained  of,  may  affect  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  this  House  ; yet  still, 
tny  Lords,  I hope  you  will  proceed  in  it  in 
such  a manner,  as  not  to  do  injustice  to 
any  private  man,  and  so  as  not  to  load  the 
innocent  with  even  the  imputation  of  a 
heavy  crime. 

In  all  cases  of  evidence,  the  witnesses 
must  be  examined  as  to  particular  facts, 
and  likewise  as  to  particular  persons ; 
and  those  persons,  as  well  as  facts,  the 
judges  must  be  fully  informed  of,  be- 
fore any  witnesses  are  brought  before 
them  to  be  examined.  I believe,  my 
Lords,  it  was  never  yet  known,  that  any 
court  of  judicature  proceeded  to  examine 
witnesses,  without  having  first  the  parti- 
cular facts  laid  before  them,  which  were 
to  be  proved  by  the  witnesses,  and  like- 
wise the  persons  names,  against  whom  the 
witnesses  were  to  prove  those  facts.  This 
is  a rule  which  must  be  observed,  in  all 
courts  of  judicature,  otherwise  they  can 
never  know  what  they  are  about ; and 
therefore,  if  your  lordships  are  to  pro- 
ceed upon  this  affair  in  your  judicial  capa- 
city, which  I think  you  must,  you  cannot 
regularly  proceed  to  examine  any  wit- 
nesses, till  you  know  the  particular  facts 
those  witnesses  are  brought  to  prove,  and 
the  names  of  the  particular  persons  against 
whom  those  facts  are  to  be  proved,  without 
which  I cannot  comprehend,  what  use  you 
are  to  make  of  the  proofs,  that  are  to  be 
laid  before  you,  or  for  what  end  you  are 
to  put  a great  many  gentlemen,  and  for 
what  I know,  noblemen  also,  to  the  ex- 
pence and  trouble  of  coming  a great 
many  miles  to  be  examined  as  witnesses 
at  the  bar  of  this  House. 

I am,  my  lords,  as  much  as  any  lord  in 
this  House,  for  making  a most  strict  en- 

Einto  tile  matters  complained  of  by 
_ etition  now  before  us  ; and,  for  this 
reason,  I am  for  our  taking  6uch  previous 
steps,  as  may  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
certainty,  ease,  and  satisfaction  to  our- 
selves, without  doing  an  injury  to  any  in- 
nocent man  ; for  if  we  proceed  to  examine 
witnesses  before  we  have  fixed  upon  the 
particular  matters,  as  to  which  those  wit- 
nesses are  to  be  examined,  I foresee  that 
we  must  involve  ourselves  in  difficulties, 
which  we  shall  find  altogether  inextri- 
cable ; and  as  the  right  of  the  sixteen 
noble  lords  who  now  sit  m this  House,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land, is  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered,  I 
think  the  petitioners  ought  first  to  de- 
clare whether  or  no  they  intend,  by  their 
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petition,  to  challenge  or  impeach  that 

right. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  in  substance 
»s  follows,  viz. 

My  lords,  the  petition  now  before  us  is 
general,  and  it  ought  to  be  so : it  is  not  a 
petition  relating  to  any  private  right ; it  is 
not  a petition  complaining  of  an}'  private 
injury ; it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  a gene- 
ral complaint  against  some  illegal  prac- 
tices, supposed  to  have  been  made  use  of 
at  the  last  election  of  the  sixteen  peers  of 
Scotland,  which  the  petitioners  think  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  this  House,  and  to  the  free- 
dom and  independency  of  Parliament ; 
these  practices,  the  petitioners  have  got 
some  unperfect  accounts  of,  and  by  the 
accounts  they  have  got  of  them,  they  seem 
to  be  of  such  a heinous  nature,  and  at- 
tended with  such  dangerous  consequences, 
that  they,  as  peers  of  Great  Britain,  as 
subjects  of  a legal,  and  as  yet  free  govern- 
ment, thought  themselves  obliged  to  in- 
form this  House  of  what  they  had  heard, 
and  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  they  think 
those  deep  and  dark  practices  may  be 
made  appear ; well  knowing,  that  if  there 
were  really  any  such  practices,  the  power 
and  the  authority  of  this  House,  if  exer- 
cised as  it  ought  to  be,  and,  I hope,  as  it 
will  be  upon  this  occasion,  may  make  up 
the  deficiencies  of  the  informations  they 
have  had.  As  die  practices  diey  complain 
of,  are  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  they 
must  certainly  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
most  hidden  manner;  and  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  die  petitioners, 
or  that  any  man  in  a private  capacity,  can 
have  such  a full  information  of  them,  as 
to  charge  the  facts,  or  accuse  the  persons 
particularly ; but  upon  the  examination  at 
the  bar  of  your  lordships  House,  of  such 
witnesses  as  they  shall  desire  to  be  exa- 
mined, the  iniquitous  mysteries  may  pro- 
bably come  to  be  revealed ; both  the  facts 
and  thepersons  maybe  particularly  brought 
to  light ; and  then  I doubt  not,  but  your 
lordships  will  take  such  methods  as  the 
law  directs,  in  order  to  punish  the  guilty, 
to  vindicate  the  honour  and  the  dignity  of 
this  House,  and  to  preserve  the  freedom 
and  independency  of  Parliament.  This  is 
what  the  petitioners  sue  for,  this  is  what 
the  nation  expects,  and  I think  the  peti- 
tioners have  taken  the  most  proper  way, 
the  only  way  they  could  take,  to  lay  this 
important  affair  beforeyour  lordships. 

I am  surprized,  my  lords,  to  hear  it  said, 
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that  the  affair  now  before  us  can,  in  any 
light,  be  looked  on  as  a cause,  or  that  it 
ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  Do  the  peti-  1 
tioners  come  here  to  complain  of  any  vio-  J 
latiou  of  their  own  particular  rights’?  Do 
they  complain  of  any  injury  offered  to  1 
them,  or  either  of  them  in  particular  ? No  ) 
my  lords,  their  complaint  proceeds  from  a 
more  generous  motive  ; their  complaint  is  ' 
against  a general  grievance;  and  there-  j 
fore,  if  the  affair  now  before  us  is  to  be  j 
looked  on  as  a cause,  it  must  be  looked  on  as 
the  cause  of  our  country  and  constitution  : n 
if  any  injury  has  been  done,  it  is  to  the  * 
constitution  that  injury  has  been  done  1 
and  it  is  to  the  constitution,  that  redress  1 
must  be  granted ; but  whether  that  redress 
must  be  granted,  hy  punishing  those  that 
shall  be  found  to  be  guilty,  or  by  making  a 
new  law  to  prevent  such  practices  in  time  I 
to  come,  or  by  both,  is  what  cannot  now  P 
be  determined. 

I shall  readily  agree,  my  lords,  that  if  . . 
there  were  any  illegal  practices,  there  j 
must  have  been  illegal  practisers ; but  till  ■ 
you  come  to  examine  witnesses,  you  can 
discover  neither;  and  even  after  you  have 
examined  all  the  witnesses  you  can,  after  I 
having  made  as  strict  an  enquiry  as  pos-  , j 
sible,  the  practices  may  have  been  carried  I 
on  in  such  a hidden  and  such  a subtil  ■ 
manner,  that  even  your  lordships  may  not  ' i 
be  able  to  fix  them  upon  any  particular  1 
person,  though  at  the  same  time,  it  may  J 
appear  evident,  that  some  illegal  practices  . 
have  been  made  use  of : in  such  a case,  ' r 
what  are  your  lordships  to  do  ? Surely  II 

S>u  are  not  to  leave  the  honour  of  this 
ouse,  and  the  very  being  of  our  consti-  |l 
tution,  exposed  to  the  same  illegal  prac- 
tices at  the  next  election  ? You  are  not  to  II 
neglect  to  repair  a breach  made  in  your 
house,  because  you  cannot  discover  the 
thieves  that  made  it.  You  are  certainly,  fl 
in  such  a case,  to  contrive  and  pass  some  I 
proper  law  for  preventing  such  practices  j | 
for  the  future.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  practisers,  as  well  as  the  practices,  / 
should  luckily  be  discovered  by  the  enquiry  i 
your  lordships  are  to  make,  you  will  'then 
certainly  order  a prosecution  to  be  carried  j 
on  against  the  persons  found  or  suspected  ' , 
to  be  guilty ; those  persons  will  then  be-  1 1 
come  defendants,  not  to  this  petition,  but 
to  the  prosecution  that  shall  then  be  or- 
dered against  them  ; and  upon  that  prose- 
cution they  must  of  course  have  an  oppor-  I 
tunity.  to  bring  witnesses  in  their  own  jus-  I 
tification,  and  to  cross  examine  such  wit-  . 
nesses  as  shall  be  brought  against  diem. 
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As  to  the  right  of  the  sixteen  noble  thods  how  we  shall  proceed  to  enquire  into 
I lords,  who  have  now  the  honour  to  have  it ; and  1 am  still  more  surprised  to  hear  it 
| seats  in  this  House,  I hope  it  will  not  be  said,  that  we  must  never  examine  any  wit- 
impeached  by  any  proof  that  can  be  nesses,  unless  we  first  know  the  particular 
brought  on  this  occasion,  and  therefore  I facts  to  which  they  are  to  be  examined: 
wonder  that  any  of  them  should  shew  the  This  would  be,  indeed,  tying  us  down  to 
least  jealousy  or  apprehension  of  any  such  forms  in  the  strictest  manner  ; nay,  in  a 
i event ; but  suppose,  my  lords,  that,  in  more  strict  manner,  in  my  opinion,  than 
examining  the  witnesses  that  arc  to  be  any  court  of  common  law ; for  I think  I 
brought  before  you,  some  things  should  have  heard  of  a form  or  method  of  pro- 
appear  that  might  tend  towards  invalidat-  feeding  in  those  courts,  which  they  call 
ing  the  last  election,  and  consequently,  ‘pleading  the  general  issue,’ and ‘giving  the 
their  present  right  to  their  seats  in  this  special  matter  in  evidence in  which  case, 

I'  House;  surely,  your  lordships  will  not,  it  I am  rightly  informed,  none  of  the  par- 
upon  such  an  examination,  immediately  ticular  facts,  to  which  the  witnesses  are  to 
proceed  to  declare  the  late  election  void,  be  examined,  are  laid  before  the  court,  nor 
You  must  then  of  course  appoint  a day  to  does  the  court  know  any  thing  of  the  ques- 
I examine  into  the  merits  of  the  late  elec-  tions  that  are  to  be  put  to  them,  till  they 
tion,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  noble  come  to  be  examined,  and  then  only  the 
lords  who  are  now  in  this  House  by  virtue  court  is  to  judge,  whether  the  question  that 
of  that  election,  will  become  defendants,  is  put,  has  any  relation  to  the  general  issue 
not  to  this  petition,  but  to  the  enquiry  that  then  before  the  court:  but  as  the  affair 
shall  then  be  ordered  into  the  merits  of  now  before  us  is  no  trial,  as  this  House 
| their  election  ; and  upon  that  occasion  was  never  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the 

I1  your  lordships  will  certainly  proceed  with  rules  or  the  forms  of  inferior  courts,  and  as 

your  usual  justice,  and  consequently  will  I am  very  little  conversant  in  such  forms, 

I give  them  all  the  time  and  opportunity  I shall  say  no  more  upon  this  subject, 

j they  can  desire  for  defending  their  right,  But,  my  Lords,  though  I am  very  little 

either  by  employing  counsel  to  plead  for  acquainted  with  the  forms,  or  the  manner 
them,  by  bringing  such  witnesses  as  they  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  below,  yet  I 
may  think  proper  forsupporting  their  elec-  hope  I know  something  of  the  methods  of 
I tion,  or  by  cross-examining  all  or  any  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  of  the  power  and 
the  witnesses  that  shall  be  brought  against  authority  of  this  House ; and  therefore  I 
them;  for  the  witnesses  who  are  exa-  am  not  a little  surprised  at  the  motion  made 
mined  upon  this  petition,  must  be  all  re-  to  us ; for  I cannot  comprehend  the  end 
[ examined,  when  your  lordships  come  to  for  which  it  is  designed,  or  the  purpose  it 

| enquire  into  the  merits  of  the  late  elec-  can  serve.  That  die  petitioners  should 

tion,  if  it  shall  become  necessary,  which  I declare,  whether  or  no  they  intend  to 
hope  it  will  not,  for  this  House  to  make  challenge  or  impeach  the  election  of  all  or 
any  such  enquiry.  any,  and  which  of  the  sixteen  peers  last 

I cannot  pretend,  my  Lords,  to  any  chosen : for  God’s  take,  my  lords,  what 
great  knowledge  in  the  law,  and  much  less  will  this  declaration,  when  made,  signify  ? 
to  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  Is  this  House  to  be'confined,  or  any  way 
Westminster-hall ; but  I must  say,  and  I restrained  by  any  declaration  the  petition- 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  I think  your  lord-  ers  can  make  ? suppose  they  should  de- 
ships are,  upon  this  important  occasion,  clare,  that  they  do  not  intend  to  challenge 
falling  too  much  into  the  forms  of  the  or  impeach  the  election  of  all  or  any  of 

courts  below.  It  is  well  known,  that  a the  sixteen  peers  last  chosen:  are  we, 

great  part  of  their  time  is  taken  up  in  de-  when  we  come  to  examine  witnesses  upon 
bating  and  arguing  about  the  forms  and  this  petition,  to  be  told,  you  must  not  ask 
methods  of  proceeding,  by  which  the  prin-  such  a question,  or  such  a question,  be- 
cipal  affair  in  dispute  is  often  delayed,  and  cause  by  the  answer  to  that  question,  the 
not  seldom  entirely  dropt ; and  the  debate  election  of  the  sixteen  peers  last  chosen, 
we  are  now  on,  I must  consider  as  a de-  or  of  some  of  them,  may  be  brought  into 
bate  of  the  same  nature.  This  is  not  your  dispute,  or  impeached  ? Surely,  it  is  not 
lordships  usual  way  of  proceeding  ; and  intended  that  we  should  be  in  this  manner 
when  an  allair  is  brought  before  you,  which  confined,  by  any  declaration  the  petition- 
directly  and  immediately  concerns  the  ho-  ers  can  make;  and  if  we  do  examine  wit* 
nour  and  dignity  of  this  House,  I am  sur-  nesses  upon  this  petition,  with  a full  liberty 
prised  to  hear  any  debate  about  the  me-  to  ask  all  such  questions  as  may  tend  te- 
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wards  discovering  any  illegal  practices  that 
may  liave  been  made  use  of;  suppose  upon 
that  examination,  such  facts,  such  prac- 
tices should  appear,  as  must  evidently 
tend  towards  rendering  the  late  election 
void,  is  this  House  to  be  circumscribed  by 
any  declaration  the  petitioners  can  make, 
*o  as  that  it  shall  not  be  in  our  power  to 
proceed  in  a regular  way  to  declare  that 
election  void?  I hope,  my  lords,  no  such 
thing  will  be  pretended ; and  therefore,  as 
such  a declaration,  when  obtained,  can 
signify  nothing,  I hone  an  affair  of  so  much 
consequence  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
this  House,  and  to  the  freedom  and  inde- 

Emdency  of  parliament,  will  not  he  de- 
yed  upon  that  account. 


To  tliis  it  was  said,  by  way  of  Reply, 


That  they  would  readily  grant,  that  that 
House  was  not  to  be  circumscribed,  or 
any  way  interrupted  or  confined  by  any 
declaration  the  petitioners  could  make; 
but  as  such  a declaration  could  do  no 
harm,  or  any  way  retard  the  enquiry  their 
lordships  were  to  make,  and  as  it  would  be 
a satisfaction  to  the  sixteen  noble  lords 
then  in  that  House  from  Scotland,  and  had 
been  expressly  desired  by  some  of  them, 
they  hoped  the  House  would  agree  to  the 
motion,  especially  as  it  could  not  occasion 
any  great  delay,  because  the  petitioners 
could  in  a very  short  time,  or  perhaps,  im- 
mediately, make  such  a declaration,  as  was 
desired ; and  therefore  they  would  move, 
that  the  farther  consideration  of  the  peti- 
tion should  be  adjourned  but  till  next  day, 
and  that  the  petitioners  should  against  that 
time  declare,  whether  or  no  they  intended 
by  their  petition  to  controvert  the  election 
of  all  or  any,  and  which  of  the  sixteen 
peers  last  chosen  to  represent  the  peerage 
of  Scotland  in  that  House. 

Any  farther  Reply  in  this  affair  was  pre- 
vented, by  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  standing 
up  and  acquainting  the  House,  That, 
since  the  beginning  of  that  debate,  he  had 
been  with  the  Petitioners,  and  that  they  had 
empowered  him  to  make  the  Declaration 
proposed ; and  that,  for  his  greater  secu- 
rity, he  had  taken  it  down  from  the  Peti- 
tioners in  writing,  which,  if  their  lordships 
pleased,  he  would  read  to  them ; so  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  adjourn  the  con- 
sideration of  the  aflair  one  moment  on  that 
account. 

This  occasioned  a new  debate,  in  which 
the  lord  Bathurst,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
and  the  earl  of  Abingdon  insisted,  * That 
the  declaration,  as  proposed  by  the  noble 
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duke  was  sufficient ; and  that  the  order 
proposed  might  be  entered  in  their  J0Ur. 
nals ; after  which  it  might  be  entered,  that 
in  pursuance  of  the  said  order,  the  duke 
of  Bedford  stood  up,  and,  by  virtue  of  a 
power  from  the  Petitioners,  and  in  tlieir 
names,  made  tlie  following  Declaration- 
and  then  enter  the  Declaration  proposed' 
to  be  made  by  the  noble  duke  ; this,  they 
said,  they  thought  the  House  could  not 
well  refuse,  because  the  refusal  would 
really  look  something  like  doubting  the 
honour  of  the  noble  duke,  for  whom,  they 
were  persuaded,  every  lord  there  had  tlic- 
greatest  esteem ; it  would  look  like  doubt- 
ing, whether  he  had  a sufficient  authority 
to  make  such  a declaration,  after  he  had 
declared  he  had  authority  for  so  doing. 

This  was  opposed  by  the  lord  Hardwick, 
and  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  professed 
the  greatest  esteem  for  the  noble  duke,  but  ! 
they  did  not  think  it  would  be  regular  to  I 
receive  a Declaration  in  that  manner  in  an  i 
affair  of  so  very  great  importance ; and  at 
last  the  Lord  Chancellor  declared,  That  ' 
he  did  not  in  the  least  doubt  tlie  honour  ' 
of  the  noble  duke,  nor  his  having  a sufli-  I 
cient  authority  for  what  he  proposed,  yet  I 
as  the  affair  had  been  brought  before  them  I 
by  a petition  signed  by  the  six  noble  Peers  | 
he  thought  the  most  proper  and  tlie  most  . 
regular  way  would  be,  to  have  the  Decla-  1 
ration  proposed  signed  by  them  likewise ; 
and  as  it  would  occasion  a delay  but  of  one  j 
day  only,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
agree  to  it.” 

Upon  tliis  the  question  was  put  for  ad- 
journing the  consideration  of  the  Petition  n 
till  next  day,  which,  upon  a division,  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  without  proxies, 
by:  90  tool.  The  question  was  next  put  I 
upon  the  motion  above  mentioned,  wliieJi  I 
was  agreed  to  without  a division. 

After  this,  it  was  proposed  to  adjourn, 
but 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  stood  up  and  said, 
That  as  their  lordships  had  already  gone  a 
little  into  the  forms  of  Westminster-hall, 
he  hoped  they  would  go  a little  farther : 
they  had  made  an  Order,  and,  he  believed 
they  intended  tlie  petitioners  should  com- 
ply with  that  order ; therefore  he  thought 
they  ought  to  take  some  method  to  give 
the  petitioners  notice  of  tlie  order  they  had 

The  Earl  of  Gholmondcley  said,  That 
he  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
such  notice,  because  the  orders  of  that 
House,  like  acts  of  parliament,  stood  m 
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no  need  of  any  notification  or  publication ; 
they  published  themselves,  and  the  par- 
ties concerned  were  obliged  to  take  notice 
of  them.  But 

The  Lord  Bathurst  shewed,  That  no 
such  thing  was  to  bepresumed,  as  appeared 
by  their  constant  practice  in  all  causes; 
and  as  some  lords  seemed  to  be  fond  of 
looking  upon  the  affair  then  before  them 
as  a cause,  therefore  he  would  move.  That 
the  lord  chancellor  should  be  directed  to 
write  letters  to  the  petitioners,  giving  them 
notice  of  the  order  their  lordships  had 
made. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said.  That  he 
should  be  ready  to  follow  their  lordships 
directions,  but  desired  to  know,  if  he  should 
write  one  letter  to  the  petitioners  jointly, 
or  a particular  letter  to  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately; and  some  lords  having  proposed 
one  letter  to  the  petitioners  jointly, 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  stood  up,  und 
said,  That  he  did  not,  before  that  time 
know,  that  the  petitioners  were  a corpora- 
tion, which  their  lordships  seemed  inclined 
to  make  them,  by  proposing  to  send  a let- 
ter to  them  jointly;  whereupon  it  was 
agreed,  that  a separate  letter  should  be 
sent  to  each  ; and  directions  were  given 
to  the  lord  chancellor  accordingly. 

The  motion  for  the  Declaration  above- 
mentioned,  was  made  by  the  lord  Hard- 
wicke  and  supported  by  the  earl  of  Chol- 
mondeley,  and  the  lord  Hervey;  and  it 
was  opposed  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the 
earl  ol  Strafford,  and  the  earl  of  Abingdon. 

Feb.  21.  The  order  of  the  House  being 
read,  for  taking  this  Petition  into  conside- 
ration, the  Lord  Chancellor  acquainted  the 
House,  That  two  of  the  noble  lords,  the 
petitioners,  had  been  with  him,  and  had 
brought  him  a Declaration  in  writing, 
signed  by  every  one  of  them,  in  obedience 
to  their  lordships  order  the  day  before, 
which  declaration  was  read  to  the  House, 
and  was  as  follows,  viz. 

‘ In  consequence  of  your  lordships’ Order 
‘ of  yesterday,  signified  to  us  by  the  right 

* honourable  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 

* Wey  our  lordships’  petitioners  dodeclare, 

* that  by  our  Petition,  we  did  not,  nor  do 
1 intend  to  controvert  the  Election  or  re- 
‘ turn  of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland, 

‘ mentioned  in  our  said  Petition,  or  any  of 

* them  :,but  we  intended,  as  we  thought  it 
‘ our  duty,  to  lay  before  your  lordships 
‘ the  evideuce  of  such  facts  and  undue  me- 
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* thods,  mentioned  in  general  in  our  said 
‘ Petition,  as  appeared  to  us  to  be  danger- 
‘ ous  to  the  constitution,  and  may  in  future 
‘ elections  equally  affect  the  right  of  the 
‘ present  sixteen  peers,  as  that  of  the  other 
‘ peers  of  Scotland,  if  a proper  remedy  be 
‘ not  found  out:  as  we  had  before  impower- 

* ed  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  in- 

‘ form  your  lordships. ( Signed),  Hn- 

‘ miltonand  Brandon,  Queensberry 

‘ and  Dover,  Montrose,  Dundonald, 

‘Marchmont,  Stair.’ 

After  the  reading  of  this  Declaration,  a 
motion  was  made,  “ To  adjourn  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  Petition  till  that  day 
seven-night,  and  that  the  Petitioners  might 
be  ordered  to  lay  before  the  House,  against 
that  day,  in  writing,  instances  of  those  un- 
due methods  and  illegal  practices  upon 
which  they  intended  to  proceed,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  they  suspected  to  be 
guilty  of  such  undue  methods  and  illegal 
practices.” 

The  Argument  in  favour  of  this  motion 

was  in  substance  thus : 

My  Lords,  when  I first  heard  this  Peti- 
tion read,  I was  of  opinion  with  other 
lords,  that  it  was  conceived  in  such  general 
and  indefinite  terms,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  this  House  to  proceed  upon  it,  without 
involving  ourselves  in  difficulties  which  we 
should  find  insuperable ; but  now,  that  I 
have  heard  this  declaration  read,  I am  far- 
ther at  a loss  than  ever,  to  know  what  is 
meant  orintended  by  the  Petition.  When 
I first  heard  it  read,  I did,  indeed,  imagine 
that  the  noble  lords  the  Petitioners,  did 
intend  to  impeach  the  last  election  of  the 
sixteen  Peers,  chosen  to  represent  the 
Peerage  of  Scotland  in  this  House ; and 
as  the  right  of  those  lords  was  to  be  im- 
peached, I thought  it  was  reasonable,  that 
the  design  and  intention  of  the  Petitioners 
should  be  expressed  in  clear  and  distinct 
terms,  therefore  I was  for  their  making 
such  a declaration  as  was  then  ordered  : 
but  by  their  declaration,  now  read  to  us, 
I find  they  have  no  such  design  or  inten- 
tion ; so  that  I really  cannot  now  compre- 
hend, or  - so  much  as  guess  at  what  they 
would  have  us  to  do  upon  the  Petition 
they  have  presented,  unless  their  design  be 
to  impeach  or  accuse  some  particular  per- 
sons of  crimes,  which  I take  to  be  of  a very 
high  nature ; and  if  that  be  their  intention, 
surely  the  persons  names  they  design  to 
impeach,  ought  to  be  particularly  express- 
ed, aqd  those  persons  ought  to  be  inlbrm- 
■ of  gftfefrptpn  I thrary  Digitisation  Unit 
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cd  of  the  particular  crimes  which  arc  laid 
to  their  charge. 

An  accusation  is  not,  it  is  true,  a con- 
demnation ; but, my  Lords,  it  must  be grant- 
ed, that  a man’s  character  suffer:;  even  by  an 
accusation ; and  though  he  may  be  after- 
wards,upon  a full  and  impartial  trial,  acquit- 
ted,yetit  seldom  happens,  that  the  scandal 
thrown  upon  his  name  by  the  accusation, 
is  entirely  wiped  off  by  his  being  acquit- 
ted: anil  in  the  mean  time,  during  the 
whole  time  that  intervenes  between  his  ac- 
cusation and  his  trial,  he  labours  under  an 
imputation,  which  your  lordships  must  al- 
low to  be  a very  great  misfortune.  It  is 
certain,  my  Lords,  that  every  man  ought 
to  have  a very  great  regard  to  his  honour 
and  his  character  in  the  world ; it  is  what 
the  meanest  creature  in  life  ought  to  be 
extremely  jealous  of,  and  much  more 
those,  who,  by  their  birth  and  their  for- 
tune, arc  placed  in  a superior  station ; and 
therefore  I hope  your  lordships  will  always 
be  cautious  of  going  in  rashly  to  any  mea- 
sure, by  which  the  characters  of  private 
men  may  be  very  much  injured.  In  the 
present  case,  1 think,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
characters  of  some  private  men  must  be  at- 
tacked, by  any  proof  that  can  be  laid  be- 
fore you  in  relation  to  this  affair : the  clia- 
racters  of  some  men  must  suffer,  and  those 
not  of  mean  rank  in  the  world;  they  must 
be  persons  in  eminent  stations  : therefore 
I hope  your  lordships  will  not,  upon  gene- 
ral suggestions,  and  without  any  determi- 
nate aim  or  design,  proceed  to  examine 
witnesses  in  a case,  where  the  characters 
of  particular  men,  the  characters  of  men 
eminent  in  their  stations,  will  certainly  be 
greatly  injured. 

It  is  a maxim,  my  Lords,  established  by 
the  reason  of  tilings,  as  well  as  by  the 
practice,  I believe,  of  all  the  judicatures 
in  the  world,  never  to  examine  any  witness, 
when  by  such  examination  a private  man’s 
character  may  be  blasted,  without  giving 
that  mail  an  opportunity,  at  the  same  time, 
to  vindicate  nis  character  against  any  as- 
persion that  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by 
that  examination : in  such  a case  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  man  whose  cha- 
racter has  been  blasted,  shall  afterwards 
have  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  it,  by 
being  brought  to  a fair  and  impartial  trial ; 
for,  in  the  mean  time,  he  must  labour  un- 
der an  imputation,  and  it  is  a misfortune 
for  a man  to  be  exposed  to  any  scandalous 
imputation  for  a day,  nay,  for  a moment : 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  a real,  an  honest 
intention,  to  afford  him  a speedy  opportu- 
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m'ty  for  his  justification  ; but  that  intention 
may  be  disappointed,  he  may  die  in  the 
mean  time,  and  then  his  memoir  will  be 
loaded  with  that  imputation  for  ever; 
some  of  the  witnesses,  by  whom  he  might 
have  cleared  up  his  character,  may  die'in 
the  mean  time,  or  may  depart  out  of  ihe 
kingdom  : many  other  accidents  may  hap. 
pen,  which  nuiy  put  it  entirely  out  of  his 
power  to  vindicate  himself,  though  lie  be 
altogether  innocent  of  what  has  been  laid 
to  his  charge ; and  therefore  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  give  a man  an  opportunity 
of  vindicating  himself,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  he  is  accused. 

Another  maxim,  my  Lords,  as  reason- 
able, and  as  uniformly  observed,  is,  that 
no  witnesses  are  ever  to  be  examined 
against  any  man.  without  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  be  present,  to  cross-exa- 
mine the  witnesses,  and  to  take  care  that 
no  leading  questions  may  be  put  to  diem; 
for  when  witnesses  are  examined,  ex  parte, 
they  may  vent  their  spleen,  or  satiate  their 
revenge  against  private  men,  by  swearing 
falsly  against  them,  with  much  more  case 
than  when  examined  in  presence  of  the 
party'  accused,  and  cross-questioned  upon  , 
every  fact  and  every  circumstance  they 
relate;  a fact  may  appear  criminal  by  their 
general  and  confused  way  of  relating  it,  | 
which  would  have  appeared  quite  other-  1 
wise  if  the  party  had  been  present,  in  order  I 
to  put  the  proper  questions  for  making  | 
them  explain  themselves;  and  by  artful  I 
leading  questions,  they  may  be  induced  to  j 
affirm  things  as  consisting  with  their  know-  'j 
ledge,  which  they  would  never  Iiave  af- 
firmed or  perhaps  mentioned,  if  the  party  ' 
accused  had  been  present,  to  prevent  any 
such  leading  questions  being  put  to  them; 
and  in  this  last  case  the  danger  and  the 
inconvenience  is  the  greater,  that  when  a 
man  is  induced  to  affirm  any  thing  for 
truth  upon  oath,  even  though  it  be,  per-  | 
haps,  by  way  of  information  or  prepara-  j 
tion  for  a trial,  yet  when  the  trial  comes  ] 
on,  and  that  man  is  again  examined,  as  a 
witness  against  the  prisoner  or  party  ac- 
cused,  he  thinks  himself  in  honour  obliged  jj 
to  stand  by  and  confirm  what  he  has  before 
been  induced  to  declare  upon  oath,  and 
against  that  time  will  very  probably  be  s0 
well  prepared,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
discover  his  perjury  by  any  cross  question : 
thus,  my  Lords,  it  must  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  examine  witnesses  ra 
any  case,  where  a man’s  character  may  fie 
brought  in  question,  without  having  him 
present  at  such  examination  ; but  to  exa- 
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mine  witnesses  without  knowing  what,  or 
against  whom  you  are  to  examine  them, 
especially  in  a case  where  the  characters 
ot  men  of  the  highest  stations  may  very 
probably  be  attacked,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
method  of  proceeding  not  only  dangerous, 
but  altogether  unprecedented. 

I shall  not  pretend,  my  Lords,  to  be  a 
great  master  of  precedents;  but  I do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  that  there  was 
ever  such  a general  accusation  brought 
into  this  House  as  die  present.  Even 
in  impeachments,  in  acts  of  attainder, 
and  all  die  parliamentary  proceedings  I 
have  ever  beard  of,  some  particular  facts 
are  always  charged,  and  those  facts  are 
likewise  charged  against  particular  per- 
sons. I do  not  know  that  there  was  ever 
any  complaint  mode  to  this  House,  of  il- 
legal practices  in  general,  without  men- 
tioning so  much  as  one  particular  fact,  or 
one  particular  person ; But  that  we  must 
find  out  the  particular  facts,  as  well  as  the 
particular  persons  guilty  of  those  facts ; 
and  that  we  must,  for  that  purpose,  enter 
into  a long  examination  of  witnesses,  and 
put  people  to  the  trouble  and  die  expence 
of  coming,  perhaps,  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  his  Majesty’s  Dominions,  to  be 
examined  about  we  know  not  what,  and 
against  we  know  not  whom ; this  ought  not, 
I think,  to  be  done.  I shall  always  be 
ready  to  agree,  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
any  subject,  when  made  in  any  proper 
way,  and  much  more  the  complaint  of  the 
Petitioners,  for  all  of  whom  I have  so  great 
an  esteem : But  let  them  point  out  to  us, 
some  way  or  another,  of  what  and  against 
whom  they  complain ; let  us  but  know  what 
they  complain  of,  and  the  persons  they  sup- 

fose  to  have  been  guilty  of  diose  facts;  and 
shall  be  most  ready  and  willing  to  enter 
into  any  method  for  giving  them  redress. 

There  might,  my  Lords,  be  some  excuse 
for  the  generality  and  indefiniteness  of  the 
complaint  now  before  us,  if  it  could  be 
said,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Peti- 
tioners to  be  more  particular ; but  from 
the  very  Petition  they  have  presented,  the 
contrary  appears  ; for  though  they  com- 
plain of  illegal  practices  in  general,  yet 
they  afterwards  say,  they  are  ready  to 
lay  instances  of  these  practices  before  us : 
It  was  therefore  in  their  power  to  have 
mentioned  those  instances  in  the  body  of 
their  Petition  ; and  surely  they  may  still, 
whenever  they  please,  give  us  an  account 
of  them,  anil  of  the  persons  that  were 
guilty  ; for  if  they  know  the  particular 
laets,  they  must  know  the  particular  per- 


sons; and  therefore  they  not  only  can;  but 
may  easily  comply  with  the  motion  now 
made  to  us:  It  is  what  they  may  do,  and 
certainly  is  what  they  ought  to  do,  and 
wliat  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this  House 
to  have  done,  before  we  can  proceed  to 
examine  into  the  complaint  now  before  us  : 
Upon  this  occasion,  and  indeed  upon  every 
occasion,  we  ought  to  remember  the  motto 
of  the  great  Hall  of  Justice  below,  * Audi 
‘ alteram  partem.’  Let  us  hear  the  de- 
fendants ; let  us  hear  those  against  wh^m 
the  complaint  is  made  : But  how  cun  we 
hear  them,  unless  we  know  who  they  are  t 
In  all  causes,  in  all  trials,  and  in  all 
courts,  the  examination  of  witnesses  is  al- 
ways the  last  thing  that  is  done.  The  party 
complaining  is  heard  in  support  ot  the 
charge,  ana  then  the  court  hears  what  the 
defendant  has  to  say  against  it,  or  in  his 
own  justification,  before  they  ever  proceed 
to  examine  the  witnesses  of  either  side : 
And  in  all  the  courts  I have  ever  heard  of, 
except  a court  which  is  called  an  Eccle- 
siastical Court,  but  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
christian courts  that  was  ever  set  up  in  the 
world,  I mean  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  the 
witnesses  are  always  examined  in  the  pre- 
sence of  both  parties ; but  if  we  should 

Proceed  to  examine  witnesses  upon  this 
etition,  as  it  now  stands,  and  without  any 
more  particular  information,  we  should  be 
still  worse  than  the  inquisition;  for  it 
would  be  entering  upon,  and  carrying  on 
a trial,  before  we  so  much  as  knew,  or  had 
ever  heard  of  the  persons  that  were  to  be 
tried.  As  I am  convinced,  there  is  no  lord 
in  tliis  House  that  desires  ever  to  see  a 
Court  of  Inquisition  set  up  in  this  king- 
dom, and  much  less  that  this  House  should 
ever  in  auy  of  its  proceedings,  imitate  that 
tyrannical  court,  therefore  I make  no  doubt 
of  your  lordships  agreeing  to  the  motion 
now  before  us. 

To  this  it  was  answered  in  Substance  as 
follows : 

I must  own,  my  Lords,  I am  very  much 
surprised  at  the  motion  now  made  to  your 
lordships,  and  I think  I have  much  more 
reason  to  be  at  a loss  to  know  the  true  de- 
sign of  this  motion,  than  the  noble  duke 
who  made  it  can  have,  for  his  being  at  a 
loss  to  know  the  true  design  of  the  Peti- 
tion. The  true  design  of  the  Petition,  my 
Lords,  is  in  itself  ciearly  expressed,  and 
the  desir.e  of  the  Petition  is  what  this 
House  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  comply 
with ; But  by  this  motion  the  Petitioners 
are  desired,  to  do  what  evidently  appears  to 
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be  impossible  for  them  to  comply  with  : and 
I hope  the  noble  duke  does  no  way  intend 
what  may  be  inferred  from  such  a demand. 
The  Petitioners  may  probably  have  heard 
of-  some  of  those  undue  and  illegal  me- 
thods, that  were  practised  at  the  last  elec- 
tion of  Peers  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  know  them  all,  or  all  that 
may  be  made  appear  by  an  examination  of 
the  proper  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  this 
House ; and  as  to  the  principal  persons 
concerned  in  those  practices,  against  whom 
your  lordships  enquiry  is,  without  doubt, 
to  be  chiefly  directed,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible the  Petitioners  should  know  any 
thing  about  them,  at  least  not  so  much  as 
to  give  them  a sufficient  ground  to  name 
them  to  this  House. 

To  mention  in  any  resolution  of  this 
House,  or  to  talk  of  the  Petitioners  pro- 
ceeding upon  any  instances,  or  against 
any  Persons,  is  what  is  most  irregular  and 
most  improper : It  is,  my  Lords,  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  Petitioners  are  prosecutors ; 
whereas  it  appears  plainly,  by  their  Peti- 
tion, that,  their  only  intention  was  to  give 
your  lordships  notice,  that  some  dangerous 
practices  have  lately  been  made  use  of, 
and  to  contribute  as  much  as  they  could,  to 
put  youjn  a way  of  getting  a full  informa- 
tion, in  relation  to  those  practices.  When 
you  have  got  this  information,  it  is  not  the 
Petitioners  that  are  to  proceed,  it  is  this 
House  that  is  to  proceed  against  the  per- 
sons who  shall  appear  to  have  been  guilty 
of-  such  practices.  The  Petitioners  only 
propose  to  lay  some  facts  before  your  lord- 
ships,  which  they  take  to  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  honour  of  this  House, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  Parliament;  and 
which,  they  think,  ought  to  be  prevented  in 
time  to  come.  Their  Petition  is  therefore 
in  the  nature  of  a Petition  against  a gene- 
ral grievance,  which  they  desire  your  lord- 
ships  to  enquire  into,  and  to  provide  such 
remedy  as  you  shall  think  necessary.  In 
such  a case,  is  it  primer  to  talk  of  their 
proceeding  upon  any  facts,  or  against  any 
persons  ? Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  either 
they,  or  this  House,  can  yet  know,  whe- 
ther any  persons  are  to  be,  or  ought  to  be 
proceeded  against? 

Upon  examination  of  the  witnesses, 
whom  the  petitioners  are  to  point  out  to 
you,  it  may  appear  evident,  that  some  prac- 
tices have  been  made  use  of,  which  ought 
to  be  prevented  by  some  new  law  or  regu- 
lation ; and  yet,  my  lords,  that  proof  may 
be  such,  as  not  to  lay  a sufficient  founda- 
tion for  prosecuting  any  particular  person : 


it  cannot  therefore  be  in  their  power  to 
name  the  persons ; but  suppose  it  were 
are  we  to  put  off  an  affair  which  concerns 
the  honour  of  this  Houseas  much  as  it  does 
the  petitioners,  because  they  have  not 
named,  and  perhaps  will  not  name  the  per- 
sons guilty  ? Suppose,  my  lords,  we  should 
get  information,  that  several  barrels  of 
gun-powder  had  been  placed  under  this 
House,  in  order  to  blow  us  up  ; would  it 
not  be  very  odd  in  us,  to  put  off  going  to 
search  for,  or  remove  the  gun-powder,  till 
we  shold  be  informed  by  what  means,  at 
what  time,  and  by  whom  the  powder  was 
placed  there  ? The  Case  before  us  is  the 
very  same  ; there  is  a sort  of  metaphorical  • 
gun-powder  placed  under  this  House, 
which  will,  in  time,  blow  us  up,  if  it  be 
not  removed  ; and  in  such  a case  are  we 
to  trifle  away  our  time  in  enquiries  after 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  placed  it 
there,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  was 
conveyed? 

I shall  readily  grant,  my  lords,  that  a 
man’s  character  suffers  a little  even  by  an 
accusation  ; but  is  not  this  the  very  reason 
why  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  do  not  allow 
any  man  to  be  accused,  but  upon  the  oath, 
of  some  person  or  another  ? And  is  not 
this  the  strongest  reason  that  can  be  given, 
is  it  not  a most  convincing  reason,  for  our 
not  complying  with  the  motion  made  tous? 
Nay,  does  it  not  shew,  that  the  petitioners 
would  have  acted  contrary  to  the  spirit, 
and  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  if  they  had  named  any  person  ? 
And  shall  we,  by  any  resolution  of  this 
House,  overturn  that  which  lias  been  the 
established  maxim  of  our  law  for  so  many 
ages  ? It  is  true,  the  most  innocent  man 
must  lie  under  an  imputation,  from  the 
time  of  liis  being  accused,  to  the  time  of 
his  being  tried : and  if  any  person’s  name 
shall  be  mentioned  upon  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  as  having  been  guilty  of  some 
of  the  illegal  practices  complained  of,  he 
will  certainly  lie  under  an  imputation, 
from  that  time  to  the  time  of  his  being 
brought  to  his  trial : but  does  not  the 
same  inconvenience  accrue  from  what  is 
now  demanded  ? If  the  petitioners  should 
name  any  person  as  guilty,  it  will  bring  as 
great  an  imputation  upon  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  named  by  a witness  upon  oath  at 
your  bar,  and  that  imputation  he  must  lie 
under,  till  he  can  be  cleared  by  a fair  ana 

impartial  trial:  the  imputation  will  be  the 

same  ; and  I am  sure  it  will  be  much 
longer  before  a man  can  be  brought  to  his 
trial,  after  being  named  by  the  petitioner* 
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than  after  being  named  by  witnesses  exa- 
mined upon  a regular  enquiry.  Let  the 
guilty  persons  then  be  who  they  will,  let 
them  be  men  in  a high  or  a low  station  in 
life,  it  will  be  as  inconvenient  for  them  to 
have  their  names  declared  by  the  petition- 
ers, as  to  have  their  names  mentioned  by 
witnesses,  upon  any  enquiry  your  lord- 
ships are  to  make  ; and  it  is  certainly  much 
more  consonant  to  our  laws,  not  to  have 
any  man’s  name  mentioned,  till  it  is  men- 
tioned by  a witness  upon  oath,  when  exa- 
mined upon  a regular  enquiry  into  the 
facts  complained  of. 

That  it  is  a maxim  established,  either  by 
tlie  reason  of  things,  or  by  the  practice  of 
any  court  of  judicature  in  the  world,  never 
to  examine  witnesses,  without  giving  the 
man,  who  is  or  may  be  accused  by  such 
examination,  an  opportunity,  at  the  same 
time,  to  vindicate  his  character,,  or  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses,  is  what  I cannot 
agree  to : on  the  contrary,  my  lords,  I take 
it  to  be  a maxim  established,  both  by  the 
reason  of  things,  and  by  the  practice  of 
every  court  of  judicature  hi  the  world, 
that  it  is  proper  to  enquire  into  facts  by 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  persons  that  ought  to  be  ac- 
cused, or  to  learn  how  to  proceed  against 
those  that  are  ; and  at  such  examinations, 
the  parties  who  are  or  may  be  accused,  are 
never  allowed  to  be  present,  nor  have  they 
ever  the  least  notice  given  them,  that  wit- 
nesses are  to  be  examined,  as  to  facts  by 
which  their  characters  may  be  blasted. 
That  this  is  the  practice  in  this  kingdom, 
from  the  highest  court  of  judicature  to  the 
lowest,  is  beyond  contradiction.  Does  not 
this  House,  as  well  as  the  other,  sometimes 
upon  mere  suggestions,  nay  upon  common 
fame,  enquire  into  crimes  of  the  highest 
nature,  and  in  which  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  persons  in  the  most  elevated  stations 
have  been  concerned  ? Have  not  commit- 
tees often  been  named  for  such  purposes'? 
And  do  not  these  committees  always  exa- 
mine witnesses,  without  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  persons,  who  are,  or  may 
be  accused,  to  vindicate  their  characters 
at  the  same  time,  or  to  cross-examine 
those  witnesses,  by  whom  not  only  their 
characters  may  be  blasted,  but  their  lives 
and  fortunes  brought  into  danger  ? And 
with  respect  to  inferior  courts,  is  it  not  the 
constant  and  well-known  practice,  to  exa- 
mine witnesses  before  grand  juries,  in 
order  to  the  finding  of  Bills  of  Indictment, 
without  allowing  the  party  accused  to  be 
present,  or  giving  him  any  notice,  that 


witnesses  are  to  be  examined  against  him. 
Nay,  even  justices  of  peace,  do  not  they 
always  examine  witnesses  upon  oath,  be- 
fore they  grant  any  warrant  ? And  is  tha 
party  against  whom  the  warrant  is  to  be 
granted,  ever  present  at  such  examination, 
or  has  he  any  notice,  that  witnesses  are  to 
be  examined"  against  him  ? It  is  therefore 
certain,  that  ia  this  nation  it  has  been,  and 
still  i«,  the  general  and  constant  practice 
to  inquire  into  crimes  of  all  kinds,  by  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  without  giving 
any  notice  to  the  party  that  is  or  may  be 
accused,  or  giving  him  any  opportunity  at 
that  time,  either  to  vindicate  nis  character, 
or  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses ; and 
that  this  practice  is  not  attended  with  any 
inconvenience,  I need  not  endeavour  to 
prove  by  arguments  ; for,  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  it,  is  a better  argument  than 
any  other  that  can  be  brought. 

How  this  petition,  my  Lords,  can  be 
considered  as  an  accusation,  I cannot  ima- 
gine; and  if  it  were,  lean  as  little  ima- 
gine, how  it  can  be  looked  on  as  the  most 
general  accusation  that  was  ever  brought 
into  this  House.  I shall  not  call  it  an  ac- 
cusation, I must  call  it  a representation  of 
a grievance,  which,  I think,  ought  to  be 
remedied  ; and  that  grievance  is  very  par- 
ticularly set  forth,  both  as  to  the  nature  of 
it  ; and  ns  to  the  time  of  its  happening; 
nay,  the  petitioners  go  farther ; they  say 
they  are  ready  to  lay  particular  instances 
before  us,  in  that  way,  which  I take  to  bo 
the  only  proper  way  of  laying  facts  before 
any  court  of  judicature,  that  is,  by  the  de- 
positions of  witnesses.  I am  surprised  to 
near  it  said,  that  in  impeachments,  in  acts 
of  attainder,  and  in  all  parliamentary 
proceedings,  particular  facts  are  always 
diarged,  and  those  facts  charged  against 
particular  persons  : your  lordships  must 
all  know,  that  impeachments  and  acts  of 
attainder  are  generally  grounded  upon  an 
enquiry  made  by  this  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament : it  is  true,  when  the  affair 
comes  the  length  of  an  actual  impeach- 
ment, ora  bill  of  attainder,  particular  facts 
are  then  charged,  and  those  facts  are 
charged  upon  particular  persons ; but 
most  of  those  enquiries,  which  have  been 
the  first  steps  towards  an  impeachment,  or 
Bill  of  Attainder,  have  proceeded  upon 
general  surmises,  some  of  them  upon  com- 
mon fame  only,  and  some  of  them  upon  a 
motion  unsupported  by  any  charge,  either 
general  or  particular. 

In  the  other  House,  my  lords,  it  is  very 
well  known,  that  upon  the  most  general 
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suggestions  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
a committee  is  always  named  to  enquire 
into  the  affair  complained  of,  and  that 
committee  is  always  impoweretl  to  send 
for  persons,  papers  and  records ; witnesses 
are  examined,  and  the  whole  proofs  that 
can  be  collected,  either  from  persons, 
papers  or  records,  are  taken  by  that  com- 
mittee, before  any  particular  fact  lias  ever 
been  mentioned,  or  any  particular  person 
named  to  the  House:  neither  the  House, 
nor  any  person  breathing,  besides  those 
of  the  committee,  hears  a word  of  the 
particular  facts,  or  the  name  of  any  parti- 
cular person  mentioned,  till  that  com- 
mittee comes  to  make  their  report.  This 
is  directly  the  case  of  the  petition  now 
before  us : It  is  far  from  being  too  gene- 
ral for  the  foundation  of  an  enquiry ; on 
the  contrary,  we  are  in  honour,  in  duty  to 
our  country,  obliged  to  take  it  as  such, 
and  that  enquiry  may  be  the  foundation  of  j 
an  impeachment ; but  this  is  what  neither 
this  House  nor  the  petitioners  can  as  yet  : 
tell.  Though  the  petitioners  have  not  at 
present  the  honour  to  be  members  of  this  ! 
House,  yet  in  every  other  respect,  they  j 
are  all  peers  of  Great  Britain  as  much  as  ' 
any  of  us  : if  it  had  not  been  so,  if  they 
had  not  been  peers  of  Great  Britain,  the 
proper  place  for  them  to  have  applied  to, 
would  have  been  to  the  other  House,  and 
it  is  certain  the  other  House  would  have 
immediately  appointed  acommittee  to  have 
received  the  instances  and  proofs,  now 
offered  to  be  laid  before  your  lordships ; 
there  would  not,  there,  I believe,  have 
been  such  regard  shewn  to  the  characters 
of  those  who  might  suffer  by  those  proofs : 
and  shall  the  petitioners,  my  lords,  be  the 
worse  for  being  peers  of  Great  Britain  ? I j 
hope  not ; but  if  this  motion  prevails,  I | 
am  sure  it  may  with  justice  be  said,  they  . 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  peers  of  Great  : 
Britain. 

That  there  have  been  many  parlia- 
mentary enquiries  without  any  particular 
charge,  and  without  any  particular  per- 
son’s being  named,  is  beyond  dispute  ; 
but  even  in  our  inferior  courts,  do  not  we 
know,  my  lords,  that  grand  juries  often 
present  nusances  in  general  terms,  and 
without  mentioning  any  particular  fact, 
or  any  particular  person  ? and  do  not 
these  courts  often  proceed,  to  enquire 
into  the  nusance  so  presented,  in  order  to 
find  out  and  punish  the  persons  that 
have  been  guilty  of  it  : and  in  any 
court  of  law,  if  a petition  should  be  pre- 
sented by  any  number  of  suitors,  men  of 


Proceedings  relating  to  the 
I character,  whose  judgment  and  veracity 
the  court  could  depend  on,  complaining 
in  general  of  abuses  committed  in  any 
branch  of  practice,  and  desiring  that  the 
| court  would  examine  into,  and  endeavour 
! to  prevent  sucli  abuses  for  the  future 
either  by  punishing  the  persons  who 
might  appear  to  be  guilty,  or  by  making 
some  new  regulation ; if  that  court  should 
reject  such  a petition,  and  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  make  any  enquiry  into  the  branch 
of  practice  complained  of,  I should  con- 
clude that  the  judges  were  more  intent 
upon  screening  their  officers,  than  upon 
doing  justice  to  the  subject : nay,  I 
should  readily  believe,  that  even  the 
judges  themselves  were  partakers  in  the 
frauds  and  extortions  committed  by  their 
officers. 

The  reverend  prelate  who  was  pleased 
to  mention  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  has  a 
mind,  it  seems,  to  soften  as  much  as  he 
can  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  that  ter- 
rible tribunal,  when  he  compares  them  to 
the  method  proposed  to  be  followed  upon 
the  petition  now  before  us : the  method 
now  proposed  is,  first  to  enquire  into  those 
illegal  practices  suspected  to  have  been 
made  use  of ; and  if,  upon  that  enquiry, 
it  should  appear,  that  any  particular  per- 
sons have  been  guilty  of  practices,  for 
which  they  ought  to  be  punished,  to  be 
sure  some  noble  lord  in  this  House  will 
stand  up,  in  his  place,  and  impeach  the 
persons  against  whom  any  suspicions  of 
guilt  shall,  upon  that  enquiry,  appear  ; or 
this  House  will,  at  a conference,  commu- 
nicate to  the  other  House,  the  discoveries 
made  upon  such  enquiry,  and,  upon  that, 
the  other  House  will  become  tne  prose- 
cutors : in  either  case,  the  persons  ac- 
cused will  be  brought  to  an  open,  a fair, 
and  an  impartial  trial,  they  will  know  their 
prosecutors,  and  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  that  are 
brought  against  them,  and  to  bring  wit- 
nesses, or  what  other  proofs  they  may 
think  proper  for  their  vindication : this, 
my  lords,  is  the  regular  and  constant 
method  of  proceeding  in  Parliament  upon 
all  such  occasions,  and  the  method  esta- 
blished by  our  ancestors,  for  preserving 
the  people  from  oppression  and  arbitrary 
power  ; but  the  method  of  proceeding  w 
the  inquisition,  and  the  design  of  such  pro- 
ceedings are  very  different : there,  the 
party  accused  is  condemned  without  any 
open  or  fair  trial,  and  he  is  never  allowed 
to  know  either  his  prosecutors,  or  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  nor  is  Ik;  allowed  to 
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bring,  any  proof  of  bis  innocence;  nay,  he  i thence,  that  they  must  certainly  know  the 
docs  not  so  much  as  know  the  crime  he  is  principal  persons  guilty,  is,  I think,  very 
accused  of,  till  the. sentence  comes  to  be  odd.  I cannot  pretend  to  know  any  thing 
executed  upon  him:  this  is  the  method  of  of  the  practices  made  use  of;  but  from 
proceeding  in  that  tyrannical  court,  and  two  sorts  of  practices  that  have  been  pub- 
the  design  or  aim  of  all  their  proceedings  lidy  mentioned,  I must  conclude,  that  it  is 
is  to  support  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  impossible  for  the  petitioners,  to  know  the 
master,  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  methods  principal  persons  guilty.  Suppose,  my 
of  proceeding  in  this  House  was  never  yet  lords,  that  the  having  a regiment  drawn 
1 applied  to  the  support  of  any  arbitrary  up  under  arms,  in  the  very  place  where, 
j power,  spiritual  or  temporal,  and  its  little  and  at  the  very  time  when,  the  last  election 
I will  they,  I hope,  be  ever  applied  to  the  of  the  16  Peers  was  made,  should  be  one 
I screening  of  oppressors  or  criminals,  let  of  the  illegal  practices  complained  of;  in 
their  quality,  let  their  station  in  life  be  this  case,  the  petitioners  may  know  the 
what  it  will;  for  if  die  methods  of  pro-  odicer  that  then  commanded  the  regiment; 
ceeding  in  this  House  should  once  come  to  but  that  officer  is  not  surely  the  person 
be  applied  to  the  screening  or  protecting  against  whom  yo.ur  lordships’  enquiry  is  to 
of  high  criminals,  the  next  step  will  cer-  be  chiefly  directed ; he  certainly  had  his 
tainly  be,  to  make  use  of  this  House  only  orders  from  some  superior  officer ; that 
for  the  support  of  oppression,  and  for  superior  officer  is  the  person,  against 
sharpeuing  the  edge  of  arbitrary  power.  whom  your  lordships’  enquiry  must  be 
The  Petitioners  may,  and  certainly  do,  chiefly  directed ; and  the  name  of  tlutt 
I know  some  instances  of  the  illegal  prac-  superior  officer  your  petitioners  cannot 
tices  complained  of,  but  that  they  know  be  supposed  to  know. 

1 them  all  is  not  to  be  presumed.  All  that  Let  us  again  suppose,  my  lords,  that 
I they  can  know,  must  proceed  from  ac-  corruption  was  one  of  the  illegal  practices 
counts  given  voluntarily  mid  freely  by  made  us  of  at  the  last  election  ; some  Lords 
some  particular  men,  and  it  cannot  be  sup-  of  Scotland  may  perhaps  have  owned,  that 

Eosed  that  those  men  knew  a great  deal : they  got  money  for  voting  according  to 
ut,  by  the  authority  of  this  House,  others  direction,  or  that  they  were  offered  money 
I may  be  compelled  to  give  a full  account  or  some  other  reward,  on  condition  they 
of  what  they  know,  even  some  of  the  would  vote  according  to  direction;  but 
under  agents,  entrusted  and  employed  in  those  lords  would  certainly,  for  their  own 
those  practices,  may  be  examined,  and  sakcs,  conceal  the  names  of  the  persons 
from  them  we  may  expect  a fuller  informa-  who  gave  or  offered  them  money,  or  other 
tion,  than  from  any  of  those  who  were  reward, forsuch  a eorruptand  criminal  pur- 
never  let  much  into  the  secret.  It  cannot,  pose,  because  the  person  named  would 
therefore,  be  supposed,  that  the  petition-  nave  been  entitled  to  an  action  of  scandal 
ers  can  give  us  many  instances  of  the  il-  for  spreading  such  a report  against  him, 
legal  practices  they  complain  of,  or  a full  and  upon  that  action,  would  certainly  have 
account  of  any  of  them  ; and  whatever  ac-  recovered  great  damages;  whereas,  upon 
counts  they  may  be  able  to  give  us,  they  an  examination  at  your  lordships  bar,  the 
have  certainly  proposed  the  most  proper  persons  guilty  may  be  named  without  any 
method  for  giving  them : the  most  proper  such  danger.  But  farther,  my  lords,  • 
method  of  laying  an  account  of  any  fact  where  practices  so  highly  criminal  are 
before  this  House,  or  before  any  court  of  made  use  of,  we  cannot  suppose,  tliat  the 
judicature,  is  certainly  to  do  it  by  wit-  persons  principally  concerned  would  psr- 
uesses  upon  oath ; and  if  the  petitioners  sonally  appear;  such  practices  are  gene- 
had  chosen  any  other  method,  if  they  had  rally  carried  on  by  under-agents;  and 
in  their  petition  given  us  long  accounts  of'  though  some  indirect  hints  may  perhaps 
particular  facts,  I am  very  well  convinced,  have  been  given  as  to  the  names  of  those 
it  would  then  have  been  represented  as  an  under-agents,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  the 
illegal  and  unprecedented  method  of  lay-  petitioners  to  know  the  names  of  the  prin- 
ing  facts  before  this  House ; nay,  I do  not  cipal  persons  who  employed  those  agents ; 
know  hut  the  petition  would  have  been  nay,  even  your  lordships  may  find  some 
complained  of,  and  perhaps  rejected,  as  a difficulty,  to  fix  those  practices  on  the  per- 
i scandalous  and  impertinent  petition.  sons  on  whom  they  ought  principally  to  ha 

But  my  Lords,  because  the  petitioners  fixed,  and  against  whom  the  inquiry  of  thia 
know  some  instances  of  the  illegal  prac-  House,' and  the  vengeance  of  the  nation 
ticas  complained  of,  to  conclude  from  ought  principally  to  be  directed. 
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Your  lordships  will,  without  doubt,  ob- 
serve the  motto  of  Westminster-hall, 
* Audi  alteram  partem it  is  a rule  that 
will,  I hope,  be  always  observed  by  this 
House ; and  in  the  affair  now  before  us, 
you  will  certainly  hear  the  other  side,  as 
soon  as  there  is  one  to  be  heard : as  yet 
there  is  no  side,  there  is  no  prosecutor  nor 
prosecution,  and  consequently,  no  person 
prosecuted  to  be  heard.  The  petitioners 
are  no  prosecutors,  nor  is  it  possible  for 
them  to  tell  who  are  to  be  prosecuted,  or 
whether  there  be  any  person  that  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  or  no:  they  complain 
only  against  a grievance,  they  desire  your 
lordships  will  enquire  into  that  grievance, 
and  apply  such  remedies  as  you  may  think- 
proper.  If,  amongother  remedies,  itshall  be 
found  necessary  to  prosecute  the  persons 
who,  by  your  enquiry,  shall  be  discovered  to 
have  been  any  way  concerned  in  the  grie- 
vance complained  of,  a legal  and  a regular 
prosecution  will  certainly  be  carried  on 
against  those  persons,  anil  then  your  lord- 
snips  will  certainly  hear  what  they  have  to 
say  in  their  own  defence,  and  till  then  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  lordships 
enquiry,  nor  have  they  a right  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  examination  of  any  witnesses 
to  be  examined  at  the  bar  of  this  House. 

In  short,  your  lordships  may  profess 
what  you  will,  but  if  the  affair  now  before 
us  be  thus  put  off  by  motion  after  motion ; 
motions  which  seem  to  germinate  one  from 
another;  the  world  will  not  believe  that 
you  have  an  inclination  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  affair  before  you,  or  that  you 
have  an  inclination  to  save  your  country 
from  the  impending  ruin  which  is  so  loudly 
complained  of,  ana  so  generally  foreseen : 
and  thus  by  shewing  such  a tender  regard 
to  the  characters  of  some  particular  men, 
who  may  perhaps  be  in  danger  of  being 
exposed  by  a strict  enquiry  into  this  affair, 
your  lordships  will  bring  a most  heavy, 
and,  I am  afraid,  a very  general  imputation 
upon  the  character  of  this  House ; there- 
fore I hope  the  noble  duke  will  wave  this 
motion,  and  let  us  proceed  to  appoint  a 
day  for  enquiring  into  this  affair,  by  the 
examination  of  all  such  witnesses  as  may 
be  thought  proper  to  be  examined,  upon 
an  occasion  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
honour  of  this  House,  and  to  the  freedom 
and  independency  of  parliament. 

The  Reply  was  to  the  following  effect : 

My  Lords,  as  parliamentary  enquiries 
have  been  often  of  great  advantage  to  this 
nation,  and  may  be  so  in  time  to  come,  I 


shall  therefore  upon  all  occasions,  be  ready 
and  willing  to  agree  to  any  such  proposj. 
tion,  when  there  appears  a necessity  for 
entering  into  the  enquiry  proposed;  but 


11  parliamentary  enquiries  must  lie  at! 
tended  with  great  trouble  and  expence  to 


of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  as  they 
always  raise  some  sort  of  ferment  in  the 
nation,  they  are  not  to  be  entered  upon 
without  some  apparent  necessity  for  so 
doing.  We  are  not,  at  the  desire  of  any 
subject,  or  of  any  number  of  subjects,  to  set 
up  a parliamentary  enquiry,  unless  those 
who  desire  it,  can  shew  us  very  good  rea- 


have  been  committed,  mid  that  it  is  be- 
come necessary  for  this,  or  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  to  enquire  into  them. 

I have  a very  great  respect  for  the  noble 
lords  the  petitioners,  and  I am  persuaded, 
they  think  that  some  illegal  practices  have 
been  made  use  of,  and  that  it  is  become  ne- 
cessary for  this  House  to  enquire  into 
them.  This  they  are  certainly  convinced  , 
of,  otherwise  they  would  never  have  pre- 
sented such  a petition.  This  is  their  opi- 
nion, but  they  must  give  me  their  reasons, 
before  I can  make  it  mine.  If  those  rea- 
sons be  as  prevalent  with  me,  as  they  are  1 
with  them,  I shall  certainly  agree  to  the  ' 
enquiry  desired ; but  neither  in  this,  nor 
in  any  other  case,  shall  I ever  give  my  vote 
according  to  the  opinion  of  another,  but 
according  to  that  which  I have  formed  1 
for  myself.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  I 
upon  the  petitioners,  to  give  us  some  rea-  | 
sons  to  believe,  that  illegal  practices  have 
been  actually  made  use  of,  and  that  there 
is  a necessity  for  this  House  to  enquire 
into  them ; and  as  it  is  impossible  to  give 
us  any  such  reasons,  without  first  giving  , 
us  some  particular  instances  of  the  illegal  i 
practices  they  complain  of,  and  some  ac- 
count of  the  persons,  they  suspect  to  have 
been  concerned  in  such  practices,  I can- 
not but  think,  the  motion  now  made  to  us, 
a very  proper  motion  upon  this  occasion, 
and  such  a one,  as  the  petitioners  ought 
certainly  to  comply  with,  before  they  can 
expect  that  any  lord  in  this  House,  who 
knows  no  more  of  those  illegal  practices 
than  I do,  can  agree  to  any  sort  of  parlia- 
mentary enquiry. 

When  any  enquiry  is  moved  for  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  these  three 
questions  naturally  occur  to  every  mem- 
ber of  that  House,  Whether  the  prac- 
tices proposed  to  be  enquired  into,  be 
illegal  ? Whether  they  be  such  as  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  committed ! Ana. 
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whether  they  be  of  such  a nature,  as  can-  . 
not  be  punished  or  remedied  by  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  law  ? These  are  three 
questions,  I say,  my  Lords,  which  natu- 
rally occur  to  every  member,  and  he  ought 
to  satisfy  himself  about  every  one  of  them, 
before  he  gives  his  opinion,  either  for  or 
against  agreeing  to  the  enquiry  proposed. 
Now,  1 appeal  to  your  lordships,  how  any 
lord  in  this  House,  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  practices  lately  made  use  of  in  Scotland, 
can  satisfy  himself  as  to  either  of  these 
questions,  without  knowing  something 
more  about  them,  than  he  can  know  from 
the  petition  now  before  us?  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  impossible  l'or  any  man  to  satisfy  him- 
self in  either  of  the  three,  without  knowing 
some  particular  instances  of  the  practices 
complained  of,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons said  to  have  been  guilty  of  those 
practices.  But  suppose  we  should  agree 
to  enquire  into  this  affair,  without  any 
farther  information  than  what  we  have  at 
present.  I must  beg  your  lordships  to  con- 
sider, how  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
examine,  or  to  put  the  proper  questions 
to  any  witness,  that  shau  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  this  House  ? For  as  none  of  the 
petitioners  have  at  present  a seat  in  this 
House,  I cannot  form  to  myself  any  ques- 
tion that  could  be  put  by  any  other  lord  to 
a witness,  but  only  the  general  question ; 
if  he  knew  of  any,  and  what  illegal  prac- 
tices made  use  of  at  the  last  election  of 
sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  ? This,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a very  improper  ques- 
tion, because  it  would  be  leaving  it  en- 
tirely to  the  judgment  of  the  witness,  to 
determine,  what  he  took  to  be  an  illegal  : 
ractice,  and  to  give  us  an  account  of  none  , 
ut  what  he  took  to  be  such.  Upon  ' 
such  a general  question,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  some  witnesses  would  give  us 
long  and  tedious  accounts  of  trifling  tacts, 
nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  while  Olliers 
might  perhaps  neglect  to  inform  us  of 
things  of  the  greatest  importance.  There- 
fore, not  only  to  enable  us  to  judge  if 
there  be  a necessity  for  an  enquiry,  but 
likewise  to  enable  us  to  proceed  with  ac- 
curacy and  vigour ; we  ought  to  agree  to 
the  motion  proposed,  and  the  petitioners 
ought  to  comply  with  it,  as  I make  no 
doubt  but  they  will. 

My  Lords,  in  all  preparatory  examina- 
tions, in  all  sorts  of  examinations  that  ever 
1 heard  of,  the  witnesses  are  questioned 
about  particular  facts,  and  likewise  in  re- 
lation to  particular  persons;  and  either 
the  judge,  before  whom  the  witness  is  ex- 
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amined,  or  some  person  concerned,  and 
attending  for  that  purpose,  knows  or  is 
instructed,  how  to  put  the  particular  ques- 
tions to  the  witness,  in  order  to  draw  the 
whole  truth  form  him,  relating  to  that 
affair  about  which  he  is  examined.  Even 
with  .respect  to  those  enquiries  which  have 
proceeded  from  a motion  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  the  member  who  proposes 
an  enquiry,  does  not  barely  make  a motion 
for  that  purpose ; he  stands  up  in  his  place, 
and  always  gives  the  House  an  account  of 
the  particular  facts  he  desires  to  be  en- 
quired into  : nay,  he  generally  gives  the 
names  of  the  particular  persons  against 
whom  he  makes  his  complaint.  By  that 
speech  the  members  are  not  only  enabled 
to  judge,  whether  or  no  a parliamentary 
enquiry  be  necessary,  but  they  are  like- 
wise enabled  to  put  the  proper  questions 
to  the  witnesses,  that  may  thereafter  be 
brought  before  them  in  the  committee. 
And  besides,  the  member  who  makes  the 
motion,  is  always  named  one,  and  gene- 
rally the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
must  be  supposed  to  know  the  particular' 
facts,  and  to  suspect,  at  least,  who  wero 
the  particular  persons  guilty  of  those  facts ; 
so  that  he  must  of  course  know,  how  to 
put  the  proper  questions  to  every  wit- 
ness, and  the  particular  facts,  as  to  which 
each  witness  ought  respectively  to  be 
examined. 

Suppose,  my  Lords,  that  the  Petition 
now  before  us  is  to  be  taken  as  a general 
complaint  against  a grievance  and  a desire 
to  have  that  grievance  redressed;  yet  it 
must  be  granted,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
eneral  complaints  that  was  ever  brought 
efore  either  House  of  Parliament.  En- 
quiries may  have  been  set  up  upon  mere 
suggestions,  or  upon  common  fame ; yet  I 
believe  there  was  never  an  enquiry  set 
up  upon  such  a general  suggestion,  or 
upon  such  a general  report:  some  par- 
ticular facts  are  always  suggested,  even 
j common  fame  reports  some  particular 
| crimes  and  fixes  those  crimes  upon 
some  particular  persons,  before  it  is  made 
the  foundation  of  any  parliamentary 
enquiry.  And  with  respect  to  present- 
ments at  common  law,  it  is  very  certain, 
no  grand  jury  ever  made  such  a general 
presentment  as  the  complaint  now  before 
us : they  always  fix  upon  some  particular 
thing,  or  upon  some  particular  practice, 
and  present  it  as  a nuisance,  Which  they 
think  ought  to  be  remedied;  and  if  >> 

. grand  jury  should  make  a presentment, 

, complaining  in  general,  that  at  such  a time, 
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or  upon  such  an  occasion,  some  illegal 
practices  had  been  made  use  of,  without 
'mentioning  one  of  those  practices  which 
they  took  to  be  illegal,  or  one  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  they  supposed  such  prac- 
tices to  have  been  matte  use  of,  I am  per- 
suaded no  Ulterior  court  in  England  would 
take  any  manner  of  notice  of  such  a pre- 
sentment. An  utter  neglect  would  cer- 
tainly^ the  fate  of  such  a presentment  at 
common  law ; and  I am  persuaded  a mo- 
tion in  the  other  House  for  an  enquiry, 
founded  upon  such  a general  and  indefinite 
charge,  would  meet  with  very  little  suc- 
cess. However,  I am  very  far  from  pro- 
posing, that  the  Petition  before  us  ought 
to  be  entirely  neglected ; I think  it  ought 
to  be  greatly  regarded,  both  on  account  of 
the  persons  complaining,  and  the  matter 
complained  of : and  I shall  be  for  making 
a most  strict  enquiry  into  the  affair,  if  the 
petitioners  will  but  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  do  so,  by  giving  some  instances  of  the 
practices  they  complain  of,  and  the  names 
of  some  of  the  persons  they  suspect  to 
have  been  guilty  of  those  practices. 

The  petitioners,  my  Lords,  must  know, 
or  have  heard  of  some  particular  facts 
which  they  take  to  be  illegal,  and  of  dan- 
gerous consequence,  otherwise  it  is  cer- 
tain, they  never  would  have  presented 
such  a petition  to  this  House.  Let  them 
but  inform  us  of  those  particular  facts  they 
know  or  have  heard  of,  that  we,  as  well  as 
they,  may  judge  whether  they  are  illegal 
or  not;  that  we,  as  well  as  they,  may 
judge  whether  they  are  of  such  danger- 
ous consequence,  as  to  deserve  a parlia- 
mentary enquiry.  And  it  is  impossible 
they  can  know  any  particular  facts,  without 
knowing  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons 
who  were  guilty  of  those  facts,  nay  it  is 
impossible  they  could  have  heard  of  any 
facts,  without  having  had  the  persons  guilty 
named  to  them,  or  at  least  described  in 
such  a manner  as  they  must  know  who 
they  are ; for  though  there  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  some  danger  in  publishing  the 
name  of  any  person  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion, yet  the  person  guilty  might  have  been 
so  described  as  to  make  every  oneknow  who 
was  meant,  without  exposing  the  person 
who  gave  such  description,  to  any  danger. 
Such  descriptions  must  have  been  fully 
understood  by  the  petitioners ; and  surely 
they  may,  without  any  danger,  declare 
to  this  House  the  names  of  the  persons 
they  suppose  to  have  been  meant  by  such 
descriptions. 

To  conclude,  my  Lords,  though  I have 


as  great  a regard  for  the  noble  lords  the 
petitioners,  as  any  lord  in  this  House  can 
have : though  I could  depend  upon  their 
judgment  as  much  as  upon  the  judgment 
of  any  men,  yet  I cannot  answer  to  myself 
for  agreeing  to  take  up  the  time  of’  this 
House,  and  put  witnesses  to  tire  trouble 
and  expence  of  travelling,  perhaps  a great 
many  miles,  which  must  be  the  event  of  our 
entering  upon  an  enquiry  into  this  affair 
without  being,  in  my  own  judgment,  con-  ! 
vinced,  that  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect 
that  some  very  illegal  and  dangerous  prac- 
tices have  been  made  use  of,  and  that  they 
are  practices  of  such  a nature,  as  cannot  be 
urushed.or  remedied  any  other  way  than 
y a parliamentary  enquiry ; and  since  I 
cannot,  of  this,  be  convinced  in  my  own 
judgment,  without  knowing  particularly, 
both  the  practices  that  are  suspected  to 
have  been  illegally  committed,  and  the 
ersons  names  that  are  suspected  to  have 
een  guilty  of  those  practices,  therefore 
I must  be  for  the  motion.  After  this  De- 
bate 

The  Lord  Bathurst  stood  up,  and  spoke  , 
to  tliis  effect : 

My  Lords ; Since  I find  your  lordships 
are  like  to  come  to  a question  upon  this  mo-  i 
tion,  I must  observe,  that,  as  it  stands  at  j 
present,  it  is  a motion  complicated  of  two 
very  distinct  parts.  By  the  first  part  of 
it,  the  petitioners  are  to  be  ordered  to  lay 
before  this  House,  in  writing,  instances  of  n 
those  undue  methods  and  illegal  practices,  1 1 
upon  which  they  intend  to  proceed : and  j 
by  the  other  part,  they  are  to  be  ordered  L 
to  lay  before  this  House,  the  names  of  the 
persons  they  suspect  to  have  been  guilty  of  | 
those  undue  methods  and  illegal  practices:  l|| 
now,  my  Lords,  as  the  two  parts  are  evi-  , j 
dently  as  distinct  and  different  from  one  ' 
another,  as  any  two  motions  can  be;  and  [ 
as  it  is  evident,  that  several  lords  may,  for 
very  good  reasons,  be  against  the  last  part,  j 
though  they  may  be  for  the  first,  therefore,  j 
my  Lords,  I must  make  use  of  that  right 
which  every  lord  lias,  by  the  constant 
practice  of  this  House,  and  desire  that  the  I 
parts  may  be  separated,  and  the  question  f 
put  separately  upon  each. 

The  question  being  called  for,  his  lord-  ; 
ship  stood  up  again,  and  insisted  upon  it, 
That  when  a question  appeared  to  be  com-  I 

(ilicated,  every  single  lord  in  that  House  i 
lad  a right  to  desire  that  the  parts  might  \ 
be  separated,  and  that  different  questions  j 
might  be  put  upon  the  several  different, 
parts.  This,  he  said,  was  a right  that 
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was  never  controverted,  and  he  insisted 
upon  his  right. 

The  question  being  still  called  for,  he 
stood  up  the  third  time,  and  said.  That 
since  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  grant 
him  a right,  which  had  never  been  denied 
to  any  lord  in  that  House,  he  would  pro- 
pose an  Amendment  to  the  motion,  which 
was,  that  these  words  “ And  the  names  of 
the  persons  they  suspect  to  have  been 
guilty  of  such  undue  methods  and  illegal 
practices”  might  be  left  out ; and  there- 
fore he  hoped  their  lordships  would  put 
the  question  upon  the  Amendment,  before 
they  pul  the  question  upon  the  motion. 

Upon  this  the  question  was  put  upon  the 
Amendment  offered,  which  was  carried  in 
the  negative,  by  90  to  48 : and  then,  the 
question  being  put  on  the  motion,  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  without  a division. 

The  motion  was  made  by  the  duke  of 
Devonshire;  and  was  supported  by  the 
earl  of  Scarborough,  the  lord  Hervey,  the 
lord  Hardwicke,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
the  earl  of  Ilay,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  duke  of  Newcastle.  It  was  opposed 
by  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  lord  Gower, 
the  lord  Bathurst,  the  earl  of  Abingdon, 
and  the  earl  of  Strafford. 

Answer  of  the  Scots  Peers  to  the  Order 
of  the  21  st  instant,  concerning  undue  Me- 
thods used  in  the  Elections .]  The  Peti- 
tioners having  been  made  acquainted  with 
this  last  order,  in  the  same  manner  they 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  former, 
they  delivered  their  Answer  in  writing  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  27th  of 
February : and  next  day,  the  order  of  the 
House  being  read,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
acquainted  the  House,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Petitioners,  an  Answer  in 
writing  to  their  lordships  last  order,  which 
he  read  to  the  House,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  an  exact  copy; 

“ My  Lords, 

“ Your  lordships  Order  of  February  the 
21st  instant,  hath  been  signified  to  us 
by  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  with  respect  to  which  we  do 
humbly  submit  to  your  lordships,  that  we 
have  not,  by  our  petition,  stated  ourselves 
accusers  of  any  person  whatever,  nor  did 
we  intend  to  do  so  ; but  thought  it  our 
duty  to  lay  before  your  lordships,  by  way 
of  petition,  that  such  methods  and  prac- 
tices were  used,  towards  carrying  on  the 
last  Election  of  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland, 
ns  appeared  to  us  dangerous  to  the  con- 


1 stitution,  and  might  prove  subversive  of 
the  freedom  and  independency  of  parlia- 
ment. The  preservation  of  our  happy 
constitution  is  what  we  have  in  view, 
without  regard  to  any  particular  persons ; 
and  we  humbly  conceived,  that  any  mat- 
ter which  so  nearly  concerns  this  constitu- 
tion, or  might  appear  to  be  an  encroach- 
ment upon  it,  was  a proper  subject  for 
your  lordships  consideration  and  enquiry, 
as  a high  court  of  parliament. 

“ That  without  stating  ourselves  as  accu- 
sers, which  is  farfrom  our  intention,  we  con- 
ceive we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  name  the 
particular  persons,  who  may  have  been  con- 
cerned in  those  illegal  practices ; but,  who 
those  were,  will  undoubtedly  appear  to  your 
lordships,  upon  taking  the  proper  exami- 
nations ; and  the  facts  are  what  we  hum- 
bly pray  may  be  inquired  into,  whoever 
may  happen  to  be  affected  by  them,  nor 
can  we,  without  acting  as  evidences,  com- 
ply with  those  words  of  your  lordships’  or- 
der, to  give  the  names  of  the  persons  by 
whom  such  undue  methods  and  illegal 
radices  were  used : but,  would  we  act 
oth  as  accusers  and  witnesses,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  inform  your  lordships, 
who  were  the  persons  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  examination,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  future  evidences,  may  appear  to  have 
been  concerned  in  the  above-mentioned 
practices. 

“ We  do  also  humbly  submit  to  your 
lordships,  that  we  may  have  very  certain 
and  true  information  of  undue  methods 
and  illegal  practices,  that  have  been  used 
towards  engaging  peers  to  vote  for  a list ; 
and  j'et  that  our  informers  may  not  have 
thought  proper  tb  name  the  persons,  by 
whom  such  undue  methods  and  illegal 
practices  were  used ; or  may  be  unwilling 
to  do  so,  until  they  are  brought  upon  their 
examination. 

11  And,  with  respect  to  the  laying  before 
your  lordships  the  particular  instances  of 
the  undue  methods  and  illegal  practices 
mentioned  in  our  Petition,  we  humbly  sub- 
mit to  your  lordships,  if  an  examination  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  confined  to  particular 
instances ; since,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  it  appears  evident,  that  many  in- 
stances may  come  out  in  the  course  of 
such  examination,  the  particular  circum- 
stances whereof  cannot  be  known  to  your 
Petitioners,  and  yet  must  appear  upon  en- 
quiry. 

“ That  though  the  opening  the  particu- 
lars of  the  facts  to  be  proved,  may  neces- 
sarily produce  such  a discovery  of  evidence 
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before  examination,  as  is  usually  thought 
dangerous  even  in  course  of  ordinary 
{rials,  and  may  be  much  more  so  in  the 
case  of  a parliamentary  enquiry  : 

“ Yet,  nevertheless,  in  consequence  of 
your  lordships  order,  us  far  as  we  are  able 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  we  do  hum- 
bly actjuaint  your  lordships,  that  we  laid 
the  Petition  before  you,  upon  information, 
that  the  list  of  the  sixteen  Peers  for  Scot- 
land, had  been  framed  by  persons  in  high 
trust  under  the  crown,  long  previous  to 
file  election  itself;  and  that  this  list  was 
shewn  to  Peers,  as  a list  approved  ofby  the 
crown,  and  was  called  the  King’s  list,  of 
which  there  was  to  be  no  variation,  unless 
to  make  way  for  one  or  two  particular 
Peers,  on  condition  {hey  should  go  along 
with  the  measure. 

“ That  Peers  were  solicited  to  vote  for 
this  list,  or  the  Crown  list,  without  the 
liberty  of  making  any  alteration. 

“ That  endeavours  were  used  to  engage 
Peers  to  vote  for  this  list,  by  promise  of 
pensions,  and  offices  civil  and  military,  to 
themselves  and  near  relations,  and  by  actual 
promise  and  offers  of  suras  of  money. 

“ That  sums  of  money  were  actually 
given,  to  or  for  the  use  of  some  Peers,  to 
engage  them  to  concur  in  the  voting  this 
list. 

“ That  annual  pensions  were  promised 
to  be  paid  to  Peers,  if  they  concurred  in 
the  voting,  this  list ; some  of  them  to  be 
on  a regular  establishment,  and  others  to 
be  paid  without  any  establishment  at  all. 

“ That,  about  the  time  of  this  election, 
numbers  of  pensions,  offices  (of  which  se- 
veral were  nominal)  and  releases  of  debts 
owing  to  the  crown,  were  granted  to  Peers 
who  concurred  in  voting  this  list,  and  to 
their  near  relations. 

“ That,  on  the  day  of  election,  a batta- 
lion of  his  Majesty’s  forces  was  drawn  up 
in  the  Abbey-court,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
three  companies  of  it  were  marched  from 
Leith  (a  place  at  one  mile’s  distance)  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  battalion,  and  kept  un- 
der arms  from  nine  in  the  morning  tin  nine 
at  night,  when  the  election  was  ended; 
contrary  to'custom  at  elections,  and  with- 
out any  cause  or  occasion  that  your  Peti- 
tioners could  foresee,  other  than  the  over- 
awing of  the  election. 

“ These  instances  of  undue  practices  we 
now  humbly  mention,  which  we  hope  will 
satisfy  your  lordships,  that  we  have  just 
reason  to  pray  your  lordships  to  take  this 
matter  into  your  serious  consideration,  and 
to  provide  such  a remedy  as  may  be  eiiec- 
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tual,  for  preserving  the  right  and  freedom 
of  elections,  such  right  of  electing  bein'* 
the  only  right  that  now  remains  with  the 
Peers  of  Scotland,  in  lieu  of  a constant 

and  hereditary  seat  in  Parliament 

(Signed,)  Haiuiltonand  Brandon, Queens, 
bury  and  Dover,  Montrose,  Dun. 
donald,  Marchmont,  Stair.” 

Feb.  27, 17S4.  , 

Debate  on  a Resolution,  “ That  the  Peti- 
tioners have  not  complied  with  the  Order  of 
the  House."  j After  this  Answer  was  reai), 
a motion  was  made  for  their  lordships  to 
resolve,  “ That  the  Petitioners  haa  not 
complied  with  the  Order  of  that  House  of 
the  21st  instant.” 

The  Argument  for  this  Resolution  was 
to  the  effect  as  follows : 

My  Lords ; The  Answer  now  read  to  us, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  as  general 
and  as  obscure  as  die  Petition  which  your 
lordships  want  so  much  to  have  explained, 
and  without  which  explanation  the  opi- 
nion of  this  House  seems  to  be,  that  we 
cannot  proceed : the  Petitioners,  it  is  true, 
have  in  this  answer  told  us  in  general,  the 
nature  of  some  practices  which  are  highly 
criminal,  and  which  deserve  very  much 
the  notice  of  this  House ; they  have  indeed 
told  us  die  species  of  those  crimes,  whieli 
they  suppose  to  have  been  committed ; but 
they  have  not  told  us  of  any  particular 
crime  ; nor  have  they  given  us  so  much  as 
one  instance  of  any  particular  fact  upon 
which  they  intend  to  proceed;  and  as  for 
the  persons’  names  supposed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  those  crimes,  they  have  not,  in 
so  far  as  I can  find,  given  us  the  least  liint 
of  any  one ; so  that  we  are  certainly  now 
as  much  in  the  dark,  as  when  we  made 
that  order  to  which  they  have  given  u* 
tli is  answer : I cannot  therefore  think  that 
any  of  youv  lordships  will  be  of  opinion, 
they  have  complied  with  the  order  of  this  { 
House ; nay,  so  far  are  they  from  comply-  ^ 

ing  with  it,  that  they  seem  cautiously  to 

avoid  complying  with’  it,  that  they  seem 
cautiously  to  avoid  complying  with  it,  even 
so  far  as  was  in  dieir  power ; for  they  do 
not  so  much  as  say,  that  their  informers 
have  refused  to  name  the  persons  guilty; 
but  only  saj-,  that  dieir  informers  may, 
perhaps,  be  cautious  of  naming  any  parti- 
cular persons,  till  they  come  to  be  examin- 
ed at.  your  lordships’  bar.  Surely,  my 
Lords,  if  their  informers  told  them  the 
names  of  the  persons  that  were  guilty* 
they  might,  in  compliance  with  your  lord- 
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ships  order,  liavc  given  the  names  of  such 

fiersons ; and  if  their  informers  have  actual- 
y refused  to  name  any  persons  till  they 
come  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  the  Peti-, 
tioners  might  have  positively  said  so : then, 
as  to  the  regiment  that  is  said  to  have 
been  kept  under  arms  near  the  place  of 
election,  the  Petitioners  must  certainly 
know  the  name  of  the  officer  who  com- 
manded the  regiment  at  that  time ; and 
consequently,  they  might  surely  have  com- 
plied with  your  lordship’s  order  so  far  as 
to  give  you  the  name  of  that  officer,  which 
1 find  they  have  not  done ; and  for  that 
reason  1 shall  conclude  with  a motion  so 
natural,  that  I hope  no  lord  in  this  House 
will  make  any  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  it. 

When  your  lordships  made  the  last 
order,  it  was  certainly  your  opinion,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed  to  the  exa- 
mination of  any  witnesses  in  this  affair, 
till  you  knew  some  of  the  particular  facts 
about  which  the  witnesses  were  to  be  exa- 
mined, and  the  particular  persons  against 
whom  they  were  to  give  their  evidence. 
This  must  have  been  your  opinion,  other- 
wise you  would  never  have  made  such  an 
order  : and  now  I appeal  to  every  lord  in 
this  House,  if  from  the  petitioners’  an- 
swer, now  before  us,  he  can  pretend  to 
any  farther  knowledge  than  he  had  at  that 
time,  either  as  to  the  particular  crimes 
committed,  or  as  to  the  persons  who  were 
guilty  of  those  crimes ; therefore  I must 
conclude,  that  every  lord  in  this  House, 
who  agreed  to  that  order,  must  of  course 
agree  to  the  motion  I am  to  make  : be- 
sides, there  is  nothing,  my  Lords,  in  which 
the  honour  and  the  dignity  of  this  House 
is  more  concerned,  than  in  that  of  seeing 
our  own  orders  punctually  complied  with  ; 
and  as  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
petitioners  have,  by  this  answer,  complied 
in  the  least  with  our  last-  order,  therefore, 

I think,  I must  be  justified  in  moving,  That 
your  lordships  would  come  to  a resolution, 
that  tile  petitioners  have  not  complied 
with  your  said  order. 

. The  Answer  to  this  was  in  substance  as 
follows : 

My  Lords ; When  your  lordships  last 
order  was  first  proposed,  I was  not  only  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  and  tenour  of  the  laws  of  England, 
which  do  not  allow  any  man’s  character 
to  be  loaded  with  an  accusation,  unless  by 
the  oath  of  some  person  or  another  ; but  I 
was  likewise  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
irapostiblefor  thepeationersto  comply  with 
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it,  and  therefore  I at  that  time  opposed  it; 
however,  now  that  it  is  become  an  order 
of  this  House,  1 must  admit  that  it  was  a 
just,  a right,  and  a proper  order ; and 
therefore,  the  only  tiling  we  have  now- 
under  our  consideration  is,  whether  the 
petitioners  have  complied  w ith  it  or  no  ? 
I hope,  my  Lords,  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  we  are,  by  any  order,  to  require 
people  to  do  what  is  impossible ; and  for 
this  reason,  every  order  made  by  this 
House  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  it, 
imply  an  alternative : every  order  we  make 
must  be  presumed  to  imply,  that  those  to 
whom  it  is  directed,  shall  either  comply 
with  it  punctually,  or  shew  us  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  so;  for  surely  neither 
the  honour  nor  the  dignity  of  this  House 
can  be  engaged,  to  make  any  man  per- 
form an  impossibility. 

According  to  this  rule,  my  Lords,  let  us 
examine  the  answer  now  before  us  : by 
our  order,  we  desired  the  petitioners  to 
give  us  instances  of  those  illegal  prac- 
tices they  complained  of ; and  have  not 
they  given  us  instances  of  the  most  illegal 
practices  that  were  ever  made  use  of  at 
any  election  ? Is  not  bribery  an  instance 
of  illegal  practices  l And  can  that  instance 
be  more  particularly  expressed,  than  they 
have  expressed  it  in  their  answer  ? They 
have  not  only  told  us  the  species  of  the 
crime,  but  they  have  told  us  several  ways 
or  methods  haw  it  was  made  use  of : they 
have  told  us,  that  some  were  bribed  by  the 
promise  of  offices,  some  by  the  promise  of 
money  or  pensions  ; that  some  were  bribed 
by  the  actual  grant  of  pensions,  some  by 
the  actual  grant  of  offices,  and  some  by 
the  actual  grant  of  releases  of  debts,  owing 
by  them  to  the  crown  : nay,  they  have 
told  us,  that  sums  of  money  were  actually 
given  to  or  for  the  use  of  some  peers,  to  en- 
gage them  to  concur  in  the  voting  a list 
of  peers  : is  it  possible,  my  Lords,  to  give 
more  particular  instances  of  bribeiy , with- 
out actually  naming  the  persons  wno  gave, 
and  the  persons  who  received  the  bribes  ? 
But  bribery,  it  seems,  was  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  cram  this  list  down  the  throat* 
of  some  of  the  Peers  of  Scotland ; to 
their  gifts  and  their  promises  they  were 
forced  to  add  menaces  and  threats : by 
calling  it  the  King’s  List,  and  by  saying  it 
was  approved  by  the  crown,  what  else  can 
he  understood,  than  that  they  designed  to 
threaten  those  who  should  refuse  to  vote 
for  it,  with  the  displeasure  of  the  crown, 
and  that  they  must  expect  to  be  turned  out 
of  any  office  or  employment  they  enjoyed 
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under  the  crown  ? Nay,  the  petitioners 
go  farther,  they  tell  us,  that  not  only  his 
Majesty’s  name,  but  his  Majesty’s  troops 
were  made  use  of,  to  terrify  those  whom 
money  or  promises  could  not  corrupt. 
Without  giving  us  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom,  and  to  whom  those  ex- 
pressions were  made  use  of;  without  giv- 
ing us  the  name  of  that  person  from  whom 
those  orders  to  his  Majesty’s  troops  origi- 
nally flowed,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
those  instances  of  menaces  and  threats, 
more  particularly  than  they  are  described 
in  the  answer  now  before  us  ; and  there- 
fore there  is  not  the  least  pretence  to  say, 
that  the  petitioners  have  not  fully  complied 
with  this  part  of  your  lordships’  order. 

Now,  my  Lords,  withrespect  to  the  other 
part  of  your  lordships’  order,  by  which  the 
petitioners  are  desired  to  give  us  the  names 
of  the  persons  that  were  guilty  of  those 
crimes ; this  indeed  they  have  not  com- 
plied with  ; but  for  what  reason?  Because 
it  is  impossible.  They  do  not  say,  that 
from  their  own  knowledge  they  know 
any  of  those  illegal  practices  ; they  do  not 
so  much  as  insinuate,  that  any  man  at- 
tempted to  bribe  or  to  frighten  either  of 
them : no,  my  Lords,  all  the  knowledge 
they  have,  is,  by  information  ; and  they 
expressly  tell  us,  that  were  they  to  act 
both  as  accusers  and  witnesses,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  inform  your  lordships 
who  were  the  persons  guilty  ; and  farther, 
besides  the  credit  which  is  due  to  their 
characters,  they  give  us  a most  convinc- 
ing reason  for  the  impossibility  they  labour 
under  in  this  respect : they  tell  us,  that 
their  informers  may  be  unwilling  to  name 
the  persons  guilty,  until  they  are  brought 
upon  their  examination  ; and  this,  my 
Lords,  every  one  of  your  lordships  must 
agree  to  be  very  probable,  nay,  to  be  cer- 
tain, because  of  the  great  danger  that  at- 
tends the  mentioning  of  any  person’s  name 
upon  such  an  occasion.  As  to  the  officer 
that  commanded  the  regiment,  kept  under 
arms  during  the  time  of  that  .election,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  the  petitioners  may  know 
his  name ; but  I am  surprized  to  hear  any 
lord  say,  that  the  petitioners  ought  to  have 
named  him  in  their  answer  to  your  lord- 
ship’s order,  because  he  was  not,  nor 
could  be  the  person  guilty  ; he  must  have 
been  but  an  inferior  officer,  and  therefore 
must  have  had  orders  from  a superior  for 
what  he  did  : the  superior,  the  supreme, 
I mean,  my  Lords,  the  person  from  whom 
those  orders  originally  flowed,  is  the  only 
person  guilty,  and  the  only  person  your 


lordships  are  to  enquire  after  ; all  nn^ef 
him  are  obliged  to  obey  their  orders 
under  the  pain  of  mutiny,  which  is  inime!  j 
diate  death;  and  therefore  they  cannot  | 
be  the  persons  guilty;  so  that  it  would  . 
have  been  ridiculous  in  the  petitioners,  to  i 
have  named  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  regiment,  as  the  person  guilty  of  anv 
illegal  practice ; and  the  other,  the  peti- 
titioners  cannot  know  : but,  my  lords,  by  } 
examining  that  officer,  and  perhaps  some 
others,  at  your  lordships  bar,  you  will  at  I 
last  find  out  the  person,  properly  charge-  I 
able  as  the  criminal  in  this  respect : 1 say 
criminal,  my  Lords ; for  it  has  always  been 
held  highly  criminal,  to  leave  any  regu-  ! 
lar  forces  in  any  town  where  an  election  ] 
is  to  be  ; and  certainly  it  must  be  much  ! 
more  criminal,  to  inarch  them  into  such  a 1 
town,  and  to  give  them  orders  to  stand  to  I 
their  arms,  as  if  they  were  ready  to  cut 
the  throats  of  all  those,  who  should  dare 
to  oppose  the  persons  that  gave  them  their 
orders : thus,  I think  it  is  evident,  that 
with  the  first  part  of  your  lordships’  order 
the  petitioners  have  fully  complied  ; and 
with  the  latter  part,  they  have  not  only 
declared,  but  nave  shewn,  in  the  most  < 
convincing  manner,  that  it  is  impossible  : 
for  them  to  comply  ; and  therefore  there  ; 
cannot  be  the  least  foundation,  for  the  re-  I 
solution  the  noble  lord  lias  been  pleased  to  ‘ 
move  for. 

There  may  be,  and  I hope,  my  Lords, 
there  are  many  lords  in  this  House,  who 
might  think,  that  your  lordships  could  not 
well  proceed  to  an  enquiry  into  this  aflair,  i 
without  some  farther  lights  than  you  had 
by  the  petition  : and  may  now  think  that 
you  have  had  lights  sufficient  to  proceed 
to  an  enquiry,  by  which  those  dark  scenes 
of  iniquity  may  perhaps  be  opened  fully  to  | 
view.  The  three  questions  which  naturally 
occur,  when  an  enquiry  is  proposed,  may  ; 
now  be  easily  answered  : can  it  be  doubt- 
ed but  that  the  practices,  of  which  the 
petitioners  have  given  us  so  many  instances, 
are  illegal  ? Can  it  be  supposed,  that  they 
can  be  either  punished  or  prevented  by  j 
anyr  inferior  court  ? Is  it  not  admitted  of 
all  sides,  that  they  are  such  as  highly  de-  i 
serve  the  notice  of  this  House  ? As  to  1 
the  first  and  third  questions,  therefore,  1 
none  of  your  lordships  seem  to  make  any  , 
doubt;  then  as  to  the  second,  whether  1 
they  are  such  practices  as  may  be  pre-  , 
sumed  to  have  been  committed  ! I ® i 
sorry,  my  Lords,  to  say,  that  the  presunip-  | 
tion  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  too  strong.  I 
Besides  the  characters  of  the  noble  lord* 
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the  petitioners,  who  are  well  known,  and 
I hope  well  respected  by  most  of  your 
lordships,  have  not  we  a general  clamour 
against  such  practices  i And  when  1 con- 
sider the  great  qualifications,  and  more 
especially  the  just,  the  generous,  and  the 
prudent  conduct  ofsorne  of  the  petitioners, 
who  had  the  honour  to  be  members  of  this 
House  in  last  parliament ; the  great  num- 
ber of  votes  they  had  in  their  favour,  at 
the  election  for  that  parliament',  and  the 
small  number  of  votes  they  had  in  their 
favour  at  last  election ; I must  say,  I am 
afraid  there  is  too  much  ground  for  this 
general  clamour,  too  solid  a foundation 
for  this  particular  complaint ; so  that  as 
to  the  second  question,  there  can  be,  in 
my  opinion,  as  little  doubt  as  in  either  of 
the  other  two. 

Another  argument,  my  Lords,  which 
seemed  to  make  some  of  your  lordships 
willing  to  agree  to  the  order  then  pro- 
posed, was,  that,  without  some  farther 
lights  into  this  affair,  the  proper  question 
could  not  be  put  to  the  witnesses  to  be 
examined  at  your  bar : but  can  any  lord 
now  say,  that  we  are  not  fully  instructed 
by  the  answer  now  before  us,  for  putting 
the  proper  questions  to  every  witness  that 
can  be  brought  to  our  bar,  upon  an  en- 
quiry into  this  affair  ? The  particular  in- 
terrogatories, both  as  to  bribery  and  threats 
and  likewise  as  to  the  regiment,  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  use  of,  with  an 
intention  to  over-awe  this  election,  arise 
so  naturally  from  the  answer  before  us,  that 
we  may  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  ailair, 
without  any  farther  information  : but,  be- 
sides, though  the  petitioners  have  not  now 
the  honour  to  be  members  of  this  House, 
yet  surely  they  will  be  allowed, and  by  this 
petition  they  appear  to  be  ready  and  will- 
ing, to  give  every  lord  of  tlus  House  as 
much  assistance  as  they  can,  in  putting 
the  proper  questions  to  each  witness,  so  as  I 
to  enable  us  to  draw  from  every  witness  , 
the  whole  of  what  he  may  know,  about  the 
illegal  practices  made  use  of  at  last  elec- 
tion. From  all  which  it  is  probable,  nay, 

I think  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  there  are 
many  lords  in  this  House  who  were  for 
the  order  proposed,  but  will  now  be  for 
proceeding  directly  to  an  enquiry  into  this 
aflair,  and  consequently  must  be  against 
the  motion  now  proposed. 

My  Lords,  notwithstanding  I have,  I 
think,  clearly  shewn,  that  the  petitioners 
have  fully  complied  with  your  lordships 
order,  in  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  comply  with  the  same  : yet  I should 
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be  very  easy  about  the  event  of  this  motion, 
if  1 did  not  suspect  that  it  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another,  which  will,  I am  afraid, 
ut  an  end  to  this  af&ir ; and  therefore  I 
ope  the  noble  lord  will  be  so  ingenuou# 
as  to  stand  up,  and  declare  what  he  intends 
by  the  motion  he  has  been  pleased  to  make; 
for  though  the  petitioners  do  not  intend, 
or  should  absolutely  refuse  to  set  them- 
selves up  as  accusers,  yet  I hope  your 
lordships  arc  not,  for  that  reason,  to  drop 
an  aftiur,  in  which  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  this  House,  in  which  the  very  being  of 
our  constitution  are  all  so  deeply  concern- 
ed. When  this  affair  came  first  before  us, 
it  was  said,  it  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
cause,  and  that  therefore  the  petitioners 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  plaintiffs, 
and  ought  to  name  those  they  designed  to 
make  defendants.  But  if  it  were  to  be 
considered  as  a cause,  we  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  to  look  on  the  petitioners  as  plain- 
tiffs, nor  upon  any  particular  persons  as  de- 
fendants. It  is,  my  Lords,  the  honour  of 
this  House,  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
our  happy  constitution,  that  are  to  be  look- 
ed on  as  the  plaintiffs,  and  bribery  and 
corruption  are  the  defendants  : these,  my 
Lords,  are  properly  the  parties  to  this  cause, 
if  the  afiair  now  before  us  were  to  be 
looked  on  as  such.  But  it  ought  not,  in 
any  shape,  to  be  considered  as  a cause  ; 
it  is  to  be  considered  only  as  an  enquiry, 
which  some  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  have  carnestly  petition- 
ed  for,  which  the  nation  calls  aloud  for, 
and  which  the  honour  of  this  House  most 
peremptorily  requires. 

It  is  certain,  my  Lords,  it  is  evidentfrom 
the  records  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
that  enquiries  have  been  often  set  up, 
without  naming  any  persons  whose  con- 
duct or  crimes  were  to  be  enquired  into. 
Even  but  a few  sessions  ago,  there  was  an 
enquiry  set  up  in  this  House,  and  wit- 
nesses examined  at  the  bar  of  this  House, 
without  naming  any  person  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  concerned  in  the  affair 
then  enquired  into  ; 1 mean,  my  Lords,  the 
affair  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  disposal  of  their  directors  es- 
tates : it  is  true,  that  enquiry  was  objected 
to  and  opposed,  as  I believe  all  enquiries 
will  for  ever  be;  but  the  reasons  for  op- 
posing that  enquiry,  were  not  because  no 
particular  person  was  named,  nor  any  par- 
ticular instance  of  fraud  given;  no,  my 
lords,  the  only  objection  against  that  en- 
quiry, was  that  there  were  no  petitioners 
before  us:  it  was  paid,  that,  we  ought  not 
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to  enquire  into  that  affair,  because  none  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  South  Sea  Stock, 1 
none  of  the  persons  concerned,  had  com- 
plained of  any  frauds  or  undue  practices. 
In  the  present  case,  this  objection  cannot 
be  made ; we  have  now  a petition  before 
us,  we  have  persons  complaining  of  undue 
practices,  who  are  highly  interested  in  the 
complaint ; but  now  it  is  said,  we  must  not 
enquire  into  this  aflair,  because  none  of 
the  practices  are  particularly  mentioned, 
because  none  of  the  persons  guilty  are 
particularly  named:  thus,  my  Lords,  .will 
some  objection  be  always  found,  to  our 
entering  upon  an  enquiry  into  any  fraudu- 
lent or  criminal  practices,  let  the  interest 
and  safety  of  the  nation,  or  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  House  be  ever  so  much  con- 
cerned. 

If  a coroner,  my  Lords,  should  be  in- 
formed that  a person  had  been  murdered, 
the  body  buried,  and  the  murder  con- 
cealed ; but  that  if  he  would  examine  such 
witnesses  as  his  informers  should  direct 
him  to,  the  murder  might  be  discovered, 
and  the  persons  guilty  apprehended,  and 
brought  to  condign  punishment;  surely  the 
coroner  would  be  very  deficient  in  his 
duty,  if  he  should  neglect  or  refuse  en- 
quiring into  the  aftair,  because  his  in- 
formers could  not,  or  perhaps  would  not, 
declare  to  him  the  persons  guilty,  and  the 
particular  manner  in  which  the  murder 
was  committed : surely,  my  Lords,  if  his 
informers  were  men  of  any  character  or 
credit,  If  they  were  persons  upon  whose 
information  he  could  have  die  least  de- 
pendence, he  would  immediately  order  the 
body  to  be  taken  Up  and  examined,  and 
would  examine  ifi  the  strictest  manner 
every  witness  his  informer  could  direct  him 
to.  The  case  before  us  is  the  veiy  same : 
if  your  lordships  can  have  any  dependence 
upon  the  character  or  credit  ot  the  peti- 
tioners, you  must  suspect,  that  a most 
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particular  circumstances  how  it  was  com- 
mitted ? For  God’s  sake,  my  Lords,  con- 
sider what  an  injury  will  be  clone,  by  such 
a refusal,  to  the  nation  in  general ; What  a 
public  slur  will  be  thrown  upon  the  ho- 
nour of  this  House  and  upon  the  justice  of 
our  proceedings. 

In  short,  my  Lords,  the  honour  of  thia 
House,  as  well  as  the  independency  of  par- 
liament, is,  in  my  opinion,  so  much  con- 
cerned in  the  affair  now  before  us,  the 
complaint  is  so  well  supported,  the  grie- 
vance so  fully  and  so  particularly  set  forth 
and  a redress  so  loudly  and  so  generally, 
as  well  as  particularly  called  for,  that  if 
we  do  not  enquire  strictly  into  this  aftair 
I shall  hardly  expect  that  this  House  will 
ever  for  the  future  enquire  into  the  com- 
plaints of  any  subject,  or  of  any  number 
of  subjects;  and  if  the  other  House  follow 
the  example  of  this,  where  then  shall  the 
subjects  go  to  complain  ? No  where  can 
they  go,  my  Lords,  but  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  which  they  cannot  approach,  but 
when  the  ministers  please  to  give  them 
leave;  and  then,  I am  sure  it  must  ba 
granted,  that  the  subjects  of  this  once  '■ 
happy  and  free  nation,  will  be  reduced  to 
the  same  state  with  the  subjects  of  the 
most  absolute,  the  most  slavish  monarchy' 
on  earth. 


To  this  it  was  replied  as  follows : 


horrid  murder  has  been  committed : an  may 


My  Lords ; By  the  motion  which  the  no- 
ble lord  was  pleased  to  make  to  us,  I must 
think,  that  the  only  question  now  before 
us  is,  whether  the  petitioners  have  com-  < 
plied  with  the  last  order  of  this  House,  or 
no  ? If  they  have,  your  lordships  must  | 
disagree  to  the  resolution  proposed;  if 
they  have  not,  you  cannot  avoid  agreeing  > 
to  it.  This  is  the  only  question  now  in 
hand,  and  therefore  I must  think  it  very 
irregular,  to  bring  any  arguments  which  ■ 


election  there  has  certainly  been,  whe-  I propriety 


ipeach  the  justice 
order  already  agreed 


the 


theritwas  a fair  and  a natural  election,  Now,  my  Lords,  as  to  the  question.  I have 


your  lordships  are  to  enquire;  for  if  it  was  read,  I have  thoroughly  considered,  both 


carried  on  by  undue  methods  and  illegal  your  lordships’  order,  and  the  answer  no\V 
practices,  the  right  of  the  peerage  of  Scot-  [ before  us,  and  I must  really  be  of  opinion,/ 


land  has  been  murdered,  our  constitution  I that  the  petitioners  have  not  complied’' 


has  got,  I am  afraid,  a mortal  stab  : I am  with  any  one  part  of  your  lordships’  order 


persuaded  none  of  your  lordships  are  of  | by  that  order,  they  are  desired  to  give  u 
opinion,  that  the  petitioners  are  persons  ' instances  of  the  illegal  practices  complainewj 


the  least  to  of;  and  in  answer  to  this  they  tell  us,  that 
some  were  bribed  with  ready  money,  soino 
with  offices,  or  with  releases  of  debts,  due 
by  them  to  the  crown,  and  some  with  prtjrj 
inform  you  of  the  particular  persons  j niises ; and  they  seem  to  insinuate,  that 


whose  information  

be  depended  on ; and  in  such 
auch  an  information,  will  your  lordshipt  _ 
fuse  to  make  any  enquiry,  because  they 

r.i  . 
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others  might  be  terrified,  by  calling  the 
list  proposed  to  them,  die  King’s  list ; or 
by  the  regiment  that  was  drawn  up  near 
the  place  of  election  ; is  there  any  thing, 
but  what  every  lord  in  this  House  must 
have  "known  before  he  saw  this  answer  ? 
Surely,  if  any  illegal  practices  are  made 
use  of,  for  influencing  any  election,  those 
practices  must  consist  either  in  bribing  or 
threatening  the  electors;  they  can  con- 
sist in  nothing  else ; and  I must  think  that 
our  lordships  intended,  by  that  order,  to 
e informed  of  sometliing  more  than  you 
knew,  when  that  order  was  made ; you 
certainly  did  ; and  as  the  petitioners  have 
given  you  no  farther  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation, it  cannot  surely  be  said,  that  they 
have  complied  with  diat  part  of  your  lord- 
ships  order. 

It  may  perhaps  be  impossible  for  the 
petitioners  to  give  us  any  particular  in- 
stances of  briber}’,  or  of  menaces,  without 
naming  die  persons  who  gave,  or  the  per- 
sons who  received  die  bribes ; without 
naming  the  persons  who  threatened,  or  the 

Eersons  who  were  threatened;  but,  my 
.ords,  is  not  this  the  very  reason  why  you 
joined  the  two  in  one  order  ? You  were 
sensible,  that  pardcular  instances  could 
not  be  given,  without  naming  die  persona; 
and  therefore,  that  the  petitioners  might 
not  mistake  your  meaning,  you  ordered 
them  to  give  you  the  persons  names,  as 
well  as  the  instances ; and  if  it  be  imp6s- 
sible  for  them  to  give  any  person’s  name, 
it  is  certainly  equally  impossible  for  diem 
to  give  you  any  instances  either  of  bribery 
or  threatening ; but  this  being  contrary  to 
what  they  have  told  you  in  their  petition, 

I must  therefore  conclude,  that  they  know 
some  of  die  persons  names,  but  refuse  to 
comply  with  your  lordships’  order  in  that 
respect ; and  indeed,  they  have  taken  care, 
not  to  affirm  positively  in  any  part  of  the 
answer  now  before  us,  that  they  do  know 
any  of  the  persons  names ; for  when  they 
say,  that,  were  they  to  act  both  as  accu- 
sers and  witnesses,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  inform  your  lordships,  who 
were  die  persons,  that,  in  the  course  of 
tin's  examination,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  future  evidences,  may  appear  to  have 
been  concerned  in  die  above-mentioned 
practices ; it  cannot  be  presumed,  diat 
they  mean  to  say  more  than,  diat  they 
do  not  know  all  the  persons  that,  by  such 
examination,  may  appear  to  have  been 
concerned ; but  still  they  may  know  some 
of  the  persons,'  they  must  know  some  of 
them,  otherwise  they  coiild  not  have  said 

twn-  ifcLiW*— 


in  their  petition,  diat  they  were  ready  to 
lay  instances  of  illegal  practices  before 
this  House;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
said,  that  they  have  complied  with  your 
lordships  order,  so  far  as  was  possible  for 
them  to  comply  with  the  same. 

I shall  grant,  my  Lords,  that  it  is  not  le- 
gal to  leave  any  regular  troops  in  a place 
where  an  election  is  to  be,  or  to  march  any 
troops  to  such  a place,  at  the  time  of  an 
election,  unless  there  appear  some  very 
good  reason  for  so  doing : but  if  tumults 
and  riots  should  happen,  or  if  the  magis- 
trates of  the  place  should  receive  certain 
information,  that  some  such  were  intend- 
ed, they  might  certainly  call  in  his  Majes- 
ty’s troops,  for  the  preservation  and  quiet 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  ; and  if  any  en- 
quiry should  be  made  into  this  affair,  which 
upon  this  very  account,  I wish  there  may, 
it  will  be  made  appear,  that  there  was 
very  good  reason,  for  having  that  regi- 
ment near  the  place  of  election,  and  diat 
whatever  they  did,  was  done  by  a pro- 
per and  legal  order : but  if  it  were  other- 
wise, if  there  was  any  thing  illegal  done  by 
the  regiment,  the  officer  who  commanded 
that  regiment  at  die  time,  is  the  first  per- 
son to  answer  for  it,  and  must  be  presumed 
guilty,  till  lie  can  clear  himself,  by  shew- 
ing that  he  had  orders  from  a superior  of- 
ficer for  what  he  did,  and  such  orders  too 
as  he  could  not  discover  to  be  illegal ; for 
if  the  orders  should,  upon  the  very  face  of 
them,  appear  to  be  contrary  to  law,  I do 
not  think  such  orders  would  justify  die 
officer  who  obeyed  them : the  Petitioners 
therefore,  ought  certainly  to  liave  named 
die  officer  who  commanded  that  regiment, 
as  one  of  the  persons  guilty  of  the  illegal 
practices  they  complain  of;  and  that  it  was 
in  their  power  to  do  this,  is,  I tiiink,  ac- 
knowledged of  all  sides.  From  all  which 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  evident,  that  the  Peti- 
tioners have  not  in  any  respect  complied 
widi  your  lordships’  order ; and  therefore 
you  must  certainly  agree  with  die  noble 
lord,  in  the  resolution  he  has  been  pleased 
to  propose. 

But  now,  my  Lords,  as  some  things  have 
been  thrown  out,  even  in  diis  debate, 
against  the  order  agreed  to  by  this  House, 
I hope  your  lordships  will  give  me  leave  to 
add  a few  words  in  vindication  of  your  or- 
der. I shall  agree  with  die  noble  lord, 
that,  by  our  law,  no  man  is  to  be  loaded 
with  what  is  properly  called  an  accusation, 
without  the  oath  of  some  witness ; but 

! then,  before  that  accusation,  which  at  com- 
mon law  is  called  an  indictment,  can  bs 
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drawn  up ; before  any  witness  can  be 
examined,  the  person’s  name,  and  like- 
wise the  particular  crime  with  which  he  is 
charged,  must  be  made  known  to  the 
court,  or  to  some  persons  belonging  to  the 
court,  and  intrusted  by  the  court  tor  that 
•purpose;  upon  this  information,  the  in- 
dictment is  formed,  and  the  witnesses  are 
examined  before  the  grand  jury,  in  order 
to  their  finding  the  Bill : this  is  the  course 
at  common  law,  and  this  is  a method, 
which  ought  to  be  followed  in  all  courts, 
and  in  all  cases  relating  to  the  punishment 
of  crimes.  This  is  the  very  method  which 
this  House  now  desires  to  follow ; we  only 
want  such  an  information,  as  may  enable 
us  to  form  or  draw  up  an  accusation,  and 
tllen  we  are  to  examine  witnesses,  to  see  if 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  accusation,  to 
see  if  there  is  any  reason  for  proceeding 
farther  in  the  prosecution. 

With  respect  to  enquiries  into  crimes  or 
misdemeanors,  either  before  this  House  or 
the  other,  I do  not,  my  Lords,  remember 
to  have  heard,  that  there  was  ever  any 
such  enquiry  set  up  in  either  House,  un- 
less where  the  persons  were  named,  and 
the  practices  particularly  set  forth,  by 
those  who  desired  the  enquiry ; or  that 
both  were  so  particularly  described,  that 
every  member  might  easily  and  certainly 
judge,  who  were  the  persons  pointed  at, 
and  what  were  the  crimes  they  were  to  be 
accused  of : I have  often  heard  it  said  that 
comparisons  go  upon  all  four ; but  the 
comparison  made  between  the  enquiry  now- 
proposed,  and  the  enquiry  lately  made, 
relating  to  the  South-Sea  Company,  is  a 
comparison,  which  is  so  far  from  going 
upon  all  four,  Uiat  it  has  not  so  much  as 
one  leg  to  put  to  the  ground.  In  the  Soutli- 
Sea  enquiry,  the  disposal  of  the  estates  of 
those  who  were  directors  of  that  Company 
in  the  year  1720,  was  a fact  particularly 
mentioned,  and  the  fact  proposed  to  be 
enquired  into ; and  as  that  money  was  un- 
der the  management,  and  must  have  been 
disposed  of  by  those  who  were  afterwards 
directors  of  that  Company,  if  any  frauds 
had  been  committed  in  the  disposal  of  that 
money,  they  were  the  only  persons  that 
could  be  guilty,  the  only  persons  that 
could  be  prosecuted,  and  their  names  were 
well  known  ; so  that,  in  that  case,  the 
names  of  the  persons  were  known,  and  the 
particular  instance,  the  particular  fact  to 
oe  enquired  into,  was  mentioned  in  the 
very  resolution  of  this  House ; and  in  that 
case  it  happened,  that,  after  we  had  given 
the  South-Sea  Company  a great  deal  of 
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trouble,  after  we  had  given  several  private  ' 

{jentlemen  a great  deal  of  trouble,  we  at 
ast  found  we  bad  proceeded  to  an  enquiry  ' 
a little  too  rashly,  and  without  any  solid  i 
grounds ; which  I am  convinced,  would  be  ' 
die  event  of  the  enquiry  now  proposed,  if  I 
we  should  enter  upon  it  without  any  fat.  I 
tlier  information  than  we  have  at  present.  I 
With  respect,  my  Lords,  to  what  has  t 
been  said  about  the  duty  of.  a coroner,  I ' 
must  be  of  opinion,  that  if  persons  of  the 
best  character  should  come  and  inform  I 
him,  that  a murder  had  been  committed,  I 
the  body  buried,  and  the  murder  con-  I 
cealed,  and  yet  should  refuse  to  give  him 
the  least  hint  of  the  persons  supposed  to  I 
be  guiltv ; or  the  least  circumstance,  by  I 
which  tne  coroner  could  judge  of  the  I 

Eounds  of  their  suspicion;  I say,  my  ] 
ords,  dint  if  a coroner  should,  upon  such  | 
a general  information,  order  the  body  to  1 
be  taken  up,  and  give  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceased  a great  deal  of  j 
trouble,  he  would  be  very  much  blamed;  fl 
and  would  have  great  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  weakness  and  credulity,  if  il 
at  last  it  should  appear,  that  the  deceased 
had  died  a fair  and  a natural  death  : nav,  1 
even  though  his  informers  had  told  him  in 
general,  that  they  had  heard  the  deceased 
was  certainly  murdered  by  poison,  without  I 
telling  him  by  whom,  at  what  time,  or  in  1 
what  manner  administered,  such  a general  1 
circumstance  would  no  way  excuse  the 
coroner’s  officious  enquiry. 

If  it  were  possible,  my  Lords,  to  judge 
in  the  present  case,  of  the  truth  of  facts,  I 
without  knowing  the  names  of  the  persons  , 
said  to  have  been  concerned  in  those  facts ; | 
then  the  latter  part  of  your  lordships’  order 
would  have  been  useless,  and  consequently 
would  in  so  far  have  been  improper;  but 
in  the  case  before  us,  without  knowing  the 
persons  names,  said  to  have  been  concern-  : 
ed  in  tile  practices  complained  of,  it  is  j 
impossible  for  us,  upon  our  own  judgment 
to  determine,  whether  we  have  any  ground  |] 
to  presume  that  those  facts  were  really  j 
committed,  because  it  is  upon  the  charac-  j 
ters  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  said  | 
to  be  concerned,  that  our  judgment  must 
iu  this  case  principally  depend ; and  I am 
sure,  without  a strong  presumption  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  complained  of,  it  would  I 
be  wrong  in  us  to  enter  into  an  enquiry:  j 
this  I take  to  be  the  true  reason,  why  we 
desired  to  have  the  persons  names,  why  l 
we  agreed  to  that  order  as  it  now  stands; 
and  therefore  I cannot  see  how  any  lord 
who  was  for  that  order,  can  be  for  our 
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proceeding  to  an  enquiry  into  this  affair, 
till  the  order  be  fully  complied  with. 

There  is  no  man,  my  Lords,  can  have  a 
greater  regard  for  the  noble  lords  petition- 
ers, than  Ihave ; no  man  can  have  agreater 
regard  for  their  opinion,  as  to  the  veracity 
or  the  probability  of  what  they  relate,  than 
I shall  have  upon  this  and  every  other  oc- 
casion ; but  I hope  they  will  excuse  me, 
for  not  allowing  my  behaviour  in  this 
House  to  be  directed  by  their  opinion  : if 
they  have  a mind  that  I should  be  of  their 
opinion,  if  they  have  a mind  that  I should 
believe  the  facts  they  relate,  as  their  re- 
lation does  not  proceed  from  their  own 
knowledge,  they  must  give  me  the  parti- 
cular reasons,  they  must  give  me  the  par- 
ticular circumstances,  upon  which  they 
have  founded  their  opinion,  as  to  the  truth 
or  probability  of  what  they  relate  ; then 
and  not  till  then,  1 shall  be  able  to  form 
some  opinion  of  my  own ; and  till  I can 
form  an  opinion  of  my  own,  till  I can 
convince  myself,  that  there  is  at  least  a 
high  probability  that  some  illegal  practices 
were  made  use  of  at  the  late  election  of 
peers  for  Scotland,  I cannot  agree  to  our 
entering  upon  an  inquiry  into  that  affair. 

I hope,  my  Lords,  I have  as  great  a re- 

E;ard  for  the  honour  of  this  House,  as  any 
ord  can  have;  but  for  this  very  reason,  I 
cannot  vet  agree  to  any  enquiry  into  this 
affair : 1 think  it  inconsistent  with  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  this  House,  to  enter 
rashly  into  any  measure ; I think  it  incon- 
sistent with  that  regard  we  ought  to  have 
for  the  ease  and  tranquillity  of  the  subject 
to  enter  into  a solemn  enquiry  into  sup- 
posed crimes,  without  very  sufficient 
grounds  to  suspect,  that  some  such  were 
really  committed ; for  by  all  such  enqui- 
ries, some  particular  men  must  be  put  to 
great  trouble  and  expence ; and  by  raising 
a general  ferment,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
whole  nation  will  be  disturbed.  I like- 
wise hope,  my  Lords,  1 have  as  great  a 
veneration  for  the  independency  of  par- 
liament as  any  man ; but  as  we  ought  to 
be  independent  of  the  crown,  or  the  mi- 
nisters, so  we  ought  not  to  depend  upon 
the  opinion  of  any  number  of  subjects,  nor 
ought  we  to  depend  upon  vulgar  rumours 
or  general  clamours.  I do  not  know,  that 
there  is  in  the  present  case,  any  general 
clamour  for  an  inquiry,  at  least  I have 
never  heard  of  any  such;  but  if  there 
were,  we  are  not  for  that  reason  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  enquiry  : no,  my  Lords,  we 
•ought  coolly  to  examine  the  grounds,  the 
foundations  of  that  olamour,  and  if  we  find 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  tvnrversrf 
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it  has  been  artfully  raised,  without  any 
solid  foundation,  we  ought  to  despise  it ; 
for  if  neglected  and  contemned,  it  will  sink, 
it  will  evanish  of  course.  I beg  pardon, 
for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  lordships’ 
time,  about  what  1 really  think  is  not  the 
question  before  us  at  present ; but  I have 
so  great  a regard  for  the  honour  of  this 
House,  that  1 thought  myself  obliged  to 
say  something  by  way  of  reply,  in  vindi- 
cation of  an  order  of  this  House,  so  so- 
lemnly agreed  to ; and  therefore  I hope 
your  lordships  will  excuse  me. 

The  question  was  then  put  for  a resolu- 
tion, according  to  the  motion  above-men- 
tioned, which  was  agreed  to  upon  a divi- 
sion, by  90  to  47.  This  motion  was  made 
by  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  and  was 
supported  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and 
lord  Hervey ; and  it  was  opposed  by  the 
lord  Bathurst,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the 
lord  Gower,  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  and  the 
earl  of  Strafford. 

Protest  against  the  said  Resolution."} 
Against  this  Resolution,  the  following 
Protest  was  entered  upon  the  Journals, viz. 

“ Dissentient. — Somerset,  Tadcaster, 
Maynard. 

1.  “ Because  it  was  agreed  in  the  de- 
bate, conformable  to  the  rules  of  reason, 
that  no  impossibility  was  required  from  the 
lords  petitioners;  and  though  we  allow 
that  they  have  not  literally  complied  with 
the  order,  yet  we  think  the  assertion  in 
their  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  inform  the  House  who  are  the  persons, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  future  evidences, 
may  appear  to  have  been  concerned,  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  House,  tliat  they 
have  not  wilfully  disobeyed  the  order. 

“ And  from  the  nature  of  things,  we 
conceive  it  impracticable  for  the  lords  pe- 
titioners, to  name  all  the  persons,  who  may 
be  concerned  in  those  illegal  proceedings, 
for  although  the  offers  of  places,  pensions, 
and  other  gratuities,  'must  be  presumed 
to  come  from  persons  in  power,  yet  such 
offers  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  by  under-agents ; and  we  must 
also  observe,  that  if  those  under-agents 
should  be  publicly  named  before  examina- 
tion, they  may  either  be  prevailed  upon  to 
abscond,  or  to  take  the  whole  upon  them- 
selves to  screen  offenders  of  higher  rank. 

“ We  must  farther  declare,  it  is  our  opi- 
nion, that  such  corrupt  and  dark  designs 
as  are  specified  in  the  answer,  may  have 
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been  carried  on  with  that  secrecy  and 
dexterity,  that  although  a moral  certainty 
may  appear,  of  their  having  been  exe- 
cuted, tile-  persons  concerned  in  the  exe- 
cution may  never  be  discovered ; yet  jliis 
good  effect  might  have  arisen  from  the  en- 
quiry, that  the  legislature  would  have 
found  means  to  prevent  such  pernicious 
practices  for  the  f uture ; and  even  in  that 
case,  the  Lords  Petitioners,  by  bringing 
this  affair  before  the  House,  would  have 
done  a real  service  to  the  Peerage  of 
Scotland,  to  this  high  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, and  to  the  whole  united  kingdom. 

2.  “ Because  we  can  no  ways  conceive, 
that  the  going  on  upon  this  examination, 
without  having  the  names  of  the  persons 
produced,  could  be  attended  with  any  pos- 
sible injustice  to,  or  hardship  upon,  those 
who  might  afterwards  be  named  by  the 
evidence;  on  the  contrary  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  such  persons  would  have  an 
advantage,  which  could  not  happen  in  any 
other  course  of  proceeding ; the  whole 
matter  of  the  accusation  would  lie  open  to 
them,  the  witnesses  against  them  would 
be  known,  who  could  not  afterwards  be 
suffered  to  vary  from  their  testimony,  and 
the  House  would  in  justice  allow  such  per- 
sons a full  time  to  answer  the  accusation, 
and  to  bring  up  witnesses  (if  necessary)  to 

firove  their  innocence.  Neither  is  this 
ooked  upon  as  an  accusation  at  present ; 
for  (as  it  was  justly  observed)  there  are  no 
accusers,  nor  persons  nccusea ; but  we  ap- 
prehend it  to  be  the  most  proper  subject 
for  a parliamentary  enquiry,  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  brought  before  this  House. 

3.  “ However  it  may  be  necessary  in 
the  course  of  other  proceedings,  whether 
upon  impeachments  or  appeals  brought  be- 
fore this  House,  that  all  the  persons  con- 
cerned should  be  named,  we  can  by  no 
means  think  it  necessary  upon  an  enquiiy, 
no  final  sentence  being  then  to  be  given  ; 
and  those  rales  which  are  consistent  with 
justice  in  the  former  cases,  must,  in  our 
opinion,  tend  to  obstruct  all  justice  in  the 
latter.  We  cannot  conceive  that  an  inno- 
cent person,  who  should  happen  to  be 
named  in  the  course  of  such  an  examina- 
tion, can  possibly  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  making  his  innocence  appear : but  we 
can  well  foresee,  that  guilty  persons  (and 
those  probably  of  the  highest  rank)  may 
escape  by  such  a method ; which,  imposing 
an  impossibility  on  the  informants,  must, 
ns  v.-e  apprehend,  tend  to  defeat  all  parlia- 
mentary enquiries,  and  therefore  could  not  I 
be,  in  our  opinion,  within  the  intention  of 
the  oriUBunled  image  digitised  by  the  University  ofS 


4.  “ Because  the  matter  specified  in  the 
answer  are  of  such  a nature,  as  seem  only 
proper  to  be  examined  in  this  House;  and 
had  the  Lords’  Petitioners  sought  a remedy 
any  where  else,  they  might  have  been 
justly  censured : We  apprehend  therefore, 
that  the  pinning  them  down  to  the  precise 
words  of  the  order  may  be  attended  with 
this  fatal  consequence,  that  all  parliamen- 
tary enquiries  may  be  rendered  much  more- 
difhcult  hereafter;  which  may  probably 
give  such  encouragement  to  corrupt  minis- 
ters, that  they  may  be  prompted  to  make 
the  most  dangerous  attempts  upon  the  con- 
stitution, and  hope  to  come  off  with  impu- 
nity : such  apprehensions  naturally  suggest 
the  melancholy  reflections,  that  our  poste- 
rity may  see  the  time  when  some  of  those 
lords,  who  sit  upon  a more  precarious  foot 
than  die  rest  of  the  House,  having  through 
motives  of  virtue  and  honour,  opposed  the 
evil  designs  of  some  future  minister,  for 
that,  and  that  alone,  may  be  excluded  at 
an  ensuing  election ; and  though  die  whole 
world  may  be  sensible  of  the  cause  of  their 
exclusion,  no  remedy  may  be  found,  but 
their  case  may  become  a subject  of  nu-  j 
tional  concern,  indignation  and  resent- 
ment.— (Signed.)  Scarsdale,  Bruce, Bol- 
ton, Warrington,  Bedford,  Suffolk,  1 
Shaftsburv,  Chesterfield,  Craven,  Co- 
ventry, Foley,  Strafford,  Abingdon,  | 
Boyle,  Tlianet,  Berkshire,  Aylesford, 
Gower,  Huntingdon,  Masliam,  Gra-  | 
hame,  Litchfield,  Beaufort,  Denbigh,  1 
Cobliam,  Bridgewater,  Anglesea,  Ba- 
thurst, Ilaversham,  Northampton,  I 
Macclesfield.” 

Debate  on  a Motion  for  dismissing  the  1 
said  Petition.']  Immediately  after  this  Be-  ( 
solution  was  agreed  to,  a motion  was  made  j 
“ To  order,  that  the  said  Petition  be  clis-  I 
missed.”  The  Argument  for  the  Motion  j 
was  in  substance  as  follows ; viz.  I 

My  Lords ; When  the  Petition  now  be-  | 
fore  us  was  first  presented,  I was  of  opi-  I 
nioij  that  it  was  conceived  in  such  general 
and  obscure  terras,  as  not  to  deserve,  on  . 
its  own  account,  the  least  countenance  or 
consideration  from  this  House ; and  1 am 
persuaded  it  was  not  on  account  of  any 
matter  contained  in  the  Petition,  that  your  ■ j 
lordships  did  not  reject  it  immediately  j| 
upon  its  being  presented.  The  regard  you  J 
have  been  pleased  to  shew  to  it,  was  cer-  j 
tainly  on  account  of  the  noble  Peers  who  ^ 
sign  it,  and  in  this  I heartily  concurred.be*  , 
cause  for  all  of  theta  I have  the  greatest 
esteem:  For  this  reason  your  lordship*  , 
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were  pleased  to  indulge  them  with  an  op- 
portunity to  explain  themselves,  and  to 
clear  up  that  obscurity  in  which  their 
Petition  was  involved.  This  indulgence 
they  have  made  use  of,  and  in  obedience 
to  your  lordships’  order,  they  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  themselves;  but  dint 
explanation  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  general, 
and  as  obscure  us  the  Petition  which  is  there- 
by intended  to  be  explained:  Hay,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Petition,  and  the  explanation, 
or  answer  to  your  lordships’ last  order, 
seem  to  be  a little  inconsistent ; for  in  the 
Petition  they  complain  of  undue  practices, 
and  say,  that  they  were  ready  to  lay  be- 
fore us  instances  and  proofs  of  those  un- 
due practices ; yet  when  we  desire  them 
to  give  us  some  of  the  instances  of  those 
practices,  and  gave  them  all  the  time  they 
could  desire  for  that  purpose,  they  give  us 
no  instance  of  any  undue  or  illegm  prac- 
tices, they  give  us  only  some  general  sur- 
mises, and  tell  us  they  cannot  be  more 
particular  without  stating  themselves  as 
accusers  or  witnesses : so  that  their  com- 
plaint is  now  as  obscure  as  it  was  at  first, 
and  there  is  now  less  reason  to  believe  that 
there  ever  were  any  such  practices  as  they 
complain  of. 

Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  the 
petition,  notwithstanding  the  inability  of  the 
petitioners  to  give  us  any  instances  of  the 
illegal  practices  they  complain  of,  yet,  my 
Lords, the  practices  so  obscurely  hinted  at, 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  such  a dangerous  na- 
ture, and  to  affect  the  honour  of  this 
House  in  such  a tender  point,  that  I should 
readily  agree  to  the  inquiring  into  them,  if, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  there 
did  not  appear  to  me  sufficient  ground  to 
believe  that  no  such  practices  were  ever 
made  use  oil  For  if  it  could  be  presumed 
that  any  such  undue  methods  or  illegal 
practices  were  made  use  of  at  the  last 
Election,  that  presumption  must  arise  from 
the  characters  and  circumstances  of  die 
persons  chosen,  compared  with  die  charac- 
ters and  circumstances  of  die  unsuccess- 
ful candidates:  If  die  sixteen  noble  lords 
chosen  to  represent  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land, or  any  of  diem,  were  persons  of  a 
bad  character,  persons  of  inferior  families 
or  fortunes,  or  persons  of  no  merit,  it 
might  then  be  supposed,  diat  some  undue 
methods  had  been  made  use  of,  to  get  such 
persons  returned  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland  in  this  House : 
but  this  is  not  the  case  at  present ; die 
noble  peers  who  were  chosen,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  that  choice,  have  now 


seats  in  this  House,  are  noblemen  of  as 
great  families,  and  of  as  large  properties  as 
any  in  Scotland ; and  as  to  their  personal 
characters  and  merit,  diere  are  none  of 
diem  that  liave  ever  been  in  the  least  sus- 
pected of  any  disaffection  to  his  Majesty’s 
government  or  family,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions and  merit  of  every  one  of  them  are  so 
well  known,  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
enlarge  upon  diem;  nay,  I will  avoid 
it  because  diey  are  present ; for  I very  well 
know,  diat  even  the  most  just  and  the 
most  elegant  encomiums  are  offensive  to 
die  ears  of  persons  of  real  merit,  and  that 
the  more  merit  they  have,  tire  more  offen- 
sive always  will  diat  praise  be  which  is 
uttered  in  their  presence. 

Thus,  my  lords,  as  no  presumption  of 
any  illegal  practices  having  been  com- 
mitted, can  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  before  us,  and  as  the  petitioners, 
notwithstanding  the  indulgence  granted 
them,  have  not  been  able  to  give  us  any 
instance  of  such  practices,  nor  even  any 
surmises,  but  such  as  are  so  general,  that 
diey  cannot  give  the  least  foundation  for 
any  accusation,  much  less  can  they  give  a 
foundation  for  your  lordships  to  bring  the 
character  of  any  person  in  question;  there- 
fore I must  conclude  that  no  such  prac- 
tices were  committed,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  of  diis  must'  be,  to  dismiss 
die  petition. 

But  farther,  my  lords,  the  petitioners  do 
not  even  seem  willing  to  comply  with  your 
lordships  order;  for  though  they  could  not, 
perliaps,  have  mentioned  all  the  persons, 
diat  might,  from  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, have  appeared  guilty  of  the  practices 
they  complain  of,  vet  surely,  if  any  such 
practices  were-maue  use  of,  some  persons 
must  be  suspected  at  least,  to  have  been 
guilty  of  diem,  and  the  petitioners  must 
have  heard  who  they  were  that  were  sus- 
pected to  have  been  guilt}' ; the  names  of 
those  persons  the  petitioners  might,  and 
certainly  would  have  given  us,  if  they  had 
intended  to  have  complied  with  your  lord- 
ships’  order ; and  their  not  doing  so,  I 
must  look  on  as  a contempt  of,  or  at  least, 
an  unwillingness  to  comply  with  your  lord- 
shins’  order  the;  natural  consequence  of 
which  must  in  all  cases  be,  to  dismiss  the  pe- 
tition of  those  who  shew  any  such  contempt 
or  unwillingness.  This  the  petitioner* 
were  sensible  of,  and  therefore  they,  in 
the  answer  now  before  us,  endeavour  to 
excuse  diemselves,  by  saying,  that  they 
never  intended  to  state  themselves  as  ac- 
cusers of  any  person  whatever : upon 
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which  I must  observe  that  if  they  do  not 
intend  to  state  themselves  as  accusers, 
I do  not  how  we  can  state  ourselves 
as  judges ; for  we  cannot  certainly  act  the 
part  both  of  accusers  and  judges;  nor 
ought  we,  I think,  in  any  affair,  to  act  the 
part  of  grand  jury  and  judge,  which  would 
really  be  the  case  in  the  present  affair,  if 
we  should  first  examine  witnesses  towards 
finding  out  who  are  the  persons  guilty,  and 
then  sit  as  judges  to.try,  and  pass  sentence 
upon  the  persons,  against  whom  any  sus- 
picion of  guilt  shall,  by  such  enquiry,  be 
made  appear.  From  all  which,  my  Lords, 
I must  think,  that  we  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  proceed  farther  upon  the  peti- 
tion before  us;  and  unless  your  lordships 
have  a mind  to  submit  to  have  the  orders 
of  tliis  House  contemned,  or  at  least  ex- 
plained in  such  a manner  as  petitioners 
shall  think  fit,  I am  sure  you  ought  to  dis- 
miss it : therefore  I must  move  your  lord- 
ships  to  order,  That  the  petition  be  dis- 
missed. 

To  this  it  was  answered  in  substance  as 
follows : 

My  Lords;  Against  the  motions  for- 
merly made  in  the  affair  before  us,  I spoke 
with  surprise,  but  against  that  now  made,  I 
speak  with  concern : the  present  motion 
does  not  indeed  surprise  me,  for  it  is  what  I 
expected,  and  what  leasily  perceived  was  in- 
tended by  the  motions  already  made : and  as 
as  they  were  agreed  to  by  this  House,  I am 
now  obliged  to  think  they  were  right:  but 
the  affair  in  hand,  the  petition  now  before 
us,  is  a matter  of  so  great  consequence 
to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  House, 
to  the  very  being  of  our  constitution,  that 
it  is  with  the  deepest  concern,  it  is  with  die 
deepest  sorrow,  I hear  a motion  made  in 
diis  House  for  dismissing  such  a petition ; 
and  that  upon  no  other  foundation,  but 
because  the  petitioners  have  complied  with 
an  order  of  this  House  in  a particular,  in 
which  they  have,  I think,  very  evidently 
shewn  it  was  impossible  for  diem  to  com- 
ply : and  my  sorrow  is  still  heightened  by 
what  I have  observed  in  the  debate ; for 
every  lord  who  has  spoke  upon  one  side  in 
this  affair,  has  made  use  of  arguments  to 
shew  that  it  is  improper  or  unnecessary, 
for  this  House  to  enter  into  any  enquiry 
about  the  illegal  praedees  complained  of ; 
so  that  if  the  motion  now  made  be  corn- 

lied  with,  it  is  the  last  time  I expect  to 

ear  any  more  of  the  affair  now  before  us 
in  this  House  ; and  therefore  I hope  your 
lordships  will  excuse  me,  if  I repeat  and 


endeavour  to  enforce  some  of  the  argu. 
ments  made  use  of  for  shewing  the  neces- 
sity, as  well  as  regularity,  of  making  a 
strict  enquiry  into  this  affair,  and  toanswer 
some  of  the  objections  started  upon  this 
occasion. 

By  the  arguments  made  use  of  upon  this 
occasion,  it  really  seems  to  be  the  opiniou 
of  some  lords,  that  diis  House  ought  never 
to  enquire  into  any  illegal  practices,  if  by 
such  enquiry  an  impeachment,  or  any  other 
parliamentary  proceeding,  may  become 
necessary  for  the  punishment  of  private 
men,  because  we  are  not,  it  is  said,  to  state 
ourselves  both  as  accusers  and  judges,  we 
are  not  to  act  the  part  both  of  grand  jury 
and  judge  : But  this  argument,  as  it  has 
no  foundation  either  in  law  or  the  custom 
of  parliament,  will  never,  I hope,  prevail. 
It  is  well  known,  my  Lords,  that  by  an  en- 
quiry, we  neither  state  ourselves  as  ac- 
cusers, or  judges ; we  neither  act  the  part 
of  grand  jury  or  judge;  we  act  no  part, 
but  that  of  the  guardians  of  the  lives,  die 
liberties,  and  the  rights  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects; and  this  part  I hope  tliis  House  will 
never  refuse  to  act  upon  any  occasion.  If, 
upon  any  such  enquiry,  a prosecution  be- 
comes necessary,  the  custom  has  always 
been  for  some  lord  to  stand  up  in  his  place, 
and  impeach  in  form  those  who  are  sus- 
pected to  be  the  guilty  criminals,  or  other- 
wise we  desire  a conference  with  the  other 
House,  and  at  that  conference  we  commu- 
nicate to  them  what  discoveries  we  have 
madeby  our  enquiry;  whereupon  the  other 
House  becomes  the  accuser,  they  act  the 
part  of  the  grand  jury,  and  then  we  assume 
the  character  of  judges.  This  is  the  me- 
thod of  proceeding  in  parliament ; and  this 
rnetliodnasbeen  so  often  practised, andis so 
well  known,  that  I am  surprised  to  bear 
any  such  argument  made  use  of,  against 
an  enquiry  into  the  illegal  practices  now 
complained  of. 

As  we  may  enquire  into  any  sort  of  ille- 
gal practices,  without  stating  ourselves  as 
accusers  or  judges,  so  an  enquiry  may,  in 
tliis  House,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  pro- 
ceed from,  or  be  founded  upon  common 
fame,  upon  the  motion  of  any  member 
when  seconded,  or  upon  the  petition  of  the 
sufferer  by  such  practices.  I shall  grant, 
my  lords,  that  we  are  not  to  depend  on, 
or  to  be  directed  by  vulgar  rumours  orge- 
neral  clamours  ; because  illegal  practices 
are  generally  reported  and  loudly  exclaim- 
ed against,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that 
they  are  certainly  true  ; but  I will  say, 
my  lords,  that  a general  clamour*  not 
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only  a foundation  for  an  enquiry,  but  such 
a foundation  as  we  are  obliged,  both  in 
honour  and  duty,  to  lay  hold  on  ; and  in 
that  enquiry  we  ought  first  to  examine 
■trictly  into  the  truth  of  the  practices  com- 
plained of,  and  punish  severely  the  offend- 
ers, if  the  general  report  be  found  to  be 
true ; but  if  we  find  it  to  be  entirely 
groundless,  we  ought  then  to  enquire  into 
tjie  authors  of  it,  in  order  to  punish  those 
who  disturb  the  nation  by  such  artful  and 
groundless  reports.  General  clamours  ought 
never  to  be  contemned,  the  people  ought 
to  be  satisfied  i it  is  one  of  the  chief  ends 
of  our  meeting  in  this  House,  and  in  such 
cases  there  is  no  way  of  satisfying  the 
people,  but  by  a strict  enquiry,  and  a se- 
vere punishment  upon  the  guilty ; for 
guilty  persons  there  must  necessarily  be, 
upon  all  such  occasions,  either  of  one  side 
•or  tile  other. 

That  enquiries  have  been  set  up  in  this 
House  upon  a bare  motion,  is  not  to  be 
controverted,  because  the  enquiry  already 
mentioned,  in  relation  to  the  South  Sea 
Company,  had  no  foundation  but  a bare 
motion,  which  was  indeed  supported  by  a 
general  clamour  of  unfair  practices,  but 
was  without  any  particular  suggestion  of 
fraud  : and  by  that  enquiry,,  my  lords, 
some  very  odd  practices  did  appear;  but 
the  enquiry’s  ending 'as  it  did,  was  very  far 
■from  proceeding  from  our  having  gone 
rashly  into  it,  but  from  our  not  going  so 
far  as  we  ought  to  have  gone  ; for  we 
found  the  affair  we  had  resolved  to  enquire 
into,  so  blended  with  the  other  affairs  of 
that  company,  that  there  was  no  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  it,  without  a general 
search  into  all  the  afiairs  of  that  company 
from  the  year  1720  : this  general  search, 
your  lordships  must  remember,  was  pro- 
posed, and  if  it  had  been  agreed  to,  1 am 
convinced  that  enquiry  would  not  have 
ended  so  smoothly  as  it  did.  But  that 
there  was  any  thing  more  particular,  either 
with  respect  to  the  thing  to  be  enquired 
into,  or  the  persons  who  might  suffer  by  it 
in  that  enquiry,  than  in  what  is  now  pro- 
posed, I am  surprised  to  hear ; for  as  to 
• the  thing  to  be  enquired  into,  it  is  very 
certain,  that  there  was  not  one  instance  of 
fraud,  or  of  any  thing,  so  much  as  mention- 
ed; the  only  tiling  proposed  to  be  enquired 
into,  was  the  disposal  of  a sum  of  money'; 
and  if  the  proposition  now  made  had  been 
only  to  enquire  Jnto  the  late  election  of 
peers  for  Scotland,  without  mentioningany 
Illegal  practices,  it  would  have  been  in 
this  respect  no  more  general  than  that  en- 


quiry ; but  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  is 
certainly  much  more  particular. 

Then  as  to  the  persons,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, no  man  was  in  that  case  particularly 
named  or  particularly  described;  there 
were  many  others,  who  might  have  been 
concerned  in  the  facts  beside  the  directors; 
some  of  their  superiors,  some  of  those  who 
direetthe  directors ; one  of  the  directors  of 
the  nation  might  perhaps  have  beenfound  to 
have  been  concerned : and  if  any  frauds  had 
been  discovered, itwould  very  probably  have 
been  found,  that  some  inferior  persons, 
some  of  the  servants  of  that  company,  had 
been  likewise  concerned ; for  directors 
seldom  act  without  tools;  and  it  would 
have  as  probably  been  found,  that  some  of 
the  directors  were  entirely  innocent,  un- 
less this  House  had  resolved  to  make  ano- 
ther precedent  of  doing  justice  by  the 
lump,  which  I hope  we  shall  never  again 
have  any  occasion  for  ; so  that  there  is  not 
the  least  pretence  to  say,  that  the  persons, 
whomight  appear  to  be  guilty,  were  in  that 
case  any  ways  more  particularlyknownthan 
they  are  in  the  present : on  the  contrary, 
the  persons  guilty  in  the  present  case,  if 
there  are  any,  are  much  more  particularly 
pointed  at:  In  the.present  case,  there  could 
be  no  inferior  persons  concerned,  they 
must  be  persons  of  some  rank  in  the 
world ; some  of  them  must  be  persons  who 
have  a great  deal  more  of  his  Majesty’s 
ear  than  they  deserve,  and  much  more 
than  tills  House  ought  to  permit  them  to 
enjoy  : it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such 
mean  persons,  or  such  a number  of  per- 
sons were  concerned  in  the  illegal  prac- 
tices now  complained  of,  as  must  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  South 
Sea  Company’s  affairs  ; and  therefore  it 
must  be  granted  that  the  persons  who  may 
by  an  enquiry,  be  found  to  be  guilty,  are 
much  more  particularly  pointed  to  m the 
present  case,  than  they  were  in  the  other. 

That  parliamentary  enquiries  have  been 
often  founded  on  a Petition  from  the  per- 
sons injured,  will  not,  I am  sure,  be  con- 
troverted. The  enquiry  into  the  South- 
Sea  Company’s  afiairs,  after  the  famous 
year,  1720;*  the  late  enquiries  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Charitable  Corporation, -J-  and 
the  York-Buildings  Company,  are  so  many 
recent  testimonies  of  this  custom:  but, 
my  Lords,  was  it  ever  before  desired  or 
insisted  on,  that  thepetitioners  should  give 


* See  Vol.  7,  p.  783. 
+ See  Vol.  8,  p.  1077. 
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particular  instances  of  the  frauds  or  illegal 
practices  they  complained  of?  Was  it  ever 
insisted  on,  that  they  should  give  the 
names  of  the  particular  persons  they  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  ? No,  my  Lords,  it  never 
was ; and  shall  the  petitioners  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  because  they  are  men  of  as  nigh 
quality,  and  as  much  injured  as  any  that 
ever  presented  a petition  to  parliament; 
because  the  injury  they  complain  of,  is  of 
as  high  and  as  dangerous  a nature,  as  any 
that  was  ever  complained  of  to  parliament; 
and  because  the  practices  they  complain 
of,  are  as  generally  believed,  and  as  much 
exclaimed  against  as  ever  any  practices 
were  in  this  or  any  other  nation;  shall 
they,  I say,  for  these  reasons  be  obliged 
to  do  more  than  was  ever  desired  of  any 
petitioners  ? Shall  their  Petition  be  re- 
jected, unless  they  will  subject  themselves 
to  the  trouble,  the  expence  and  the  dan- 
ger, of  becoming  the  actual  accusers  of 
those  they  suspect  to  be  guilty  ? 

What  is  at  present  meant  by  our  own 
judgment,  or  our  own  opinion,  I cannot 
comprehend  ; 1 hope  every  one  of  your 
lordships  will  vote  in  this  allair  as  you  do  in 
every  other,  according  to  your  own  judg- 
ment, and  not  according’  to  the  judg- 
ment or  direction  of  any  other  person, 
either  without  doors  or  within.  What 
tome  lords  may  suppose  to  be  necessary, 
towards  forming  a judgment  of  their  own 
in  the  present  case,  I do  not  know ; but  I 
am  very  sure  that  in  private  life,  if  a gen- 
tleman should  relate  a fact,  and  say  he  had 
it  from  such  authority  as  he  could  depend 
on,  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  common 
decency  to  tell  him,  I can  give  no  credit 
to  what  you  relate ; nay,  I will  not  so 
much  as  lie  at  the  pains  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  it,  unless  you  give  me  your  autho- 
rity. Consider,  my  Lords,  what  are  the 
authorities  to  be  given  in  the  present  case, 
and  the  only  authorities  that  can  be  given. 
The  noble  lords,  the  petitioners,  have  told 
us,  that  they  have  certain  information  of 
undue  and  illegal  practices  made  use  of, 
towards  engaging  peers  to  vote  for  a list 
at  the  last  election  : the  only  authority 
they  can  give  for  this  allegation,  is  the 
personswho  told  them  so;  and  those  are  the 
very  persons  they  desire  to  have  examined 
aty  our  lordships’  bar : surely  your  lordships 
would  not  have  them  to  give  you  that  au- 
thority at  present,  you  would  not  have 
them  now  to  give  you  the  names  of  their 
informers;  that  would  indeed  be  a dis- 
covery of  evidence,  the  most  open  that 
was  ever  ^ made,  arid  more  open  than . 
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was  ever  desired  from  any  pluiutifT  in  this 
world : this  therefore  is  not  surely  wi,at 
the  noble  lords  would  have  towards  us. 
sisting  them  to  form  a judgment  of  their 
own  in  the  present  case ; and  yet  if  this  he 
not  what  they  want,  I really  cannot  com. 
prehend  what  they  would  have. 

In  all  cases,  my  Lords,  where  a parlia- 
mentary enquiry  has  been  petitioned  lor 
the  members  never  had,  nor  ever  desired 
any  thing  towards  forming  a judgment, 
whether  the  enquiry  was  necessary  or  no' 
but  only  the  character  and  credit  of  die 
petitioners,  and  the  nature  of  the  ease,  as 
it  was  represented  in  the  petition.  In  die 
present  case,  the  character  and  credit  of 
the  petitioners,  nreas  much  to  he  depended 
on,  as  the  character  and  credit  of  any  diat 
ever  were  petitioners  in  cither  House  of 
Parliament;  and  what  they  relate  is  ren- 
dered still  more  probable,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  and  by  the  experience 
of  past  elections,  ever  since  the  union.  1 
have  a great  regal'd  for  the  sixteen  noble 
lords,  who  now  represent  the  peerage  of 
Scotland  in  this  House;  I know  they  are 
nobleipen  of  great  worth,  and  of  as  great 
families  and  properties  as  any  in  Scotland; 
but  this  is  not  the  casein  question ; and  if  , 
we  look  back  upon  all  former  elections 
in  Scotland,  we  must  think  it  very  strange 
that  the  sixteen  peers  chosen,  have  al- 
ways been  of  ministerial  complexion,  al- 
most without  exception ; and  if  the  com- 
plexion of  any  of  them  altered,  during  die 
continuance  of  the  parliament,  we  have  ' 
always  found  them  left  out  at  the  next  elec- 
tion; nay,  upon  all  changes  of  ministers,  I 
we  have  found  the  election  of  peers  in  ' 
Scotland  take  a new  and  a general  turn : j 
this  could  not,  in  ray  opinion,  have  hap- 
pened without  something  of  a very  extra- 
ordinary ministerial  influence  on  that 
election ; and  diis  extraordinary  influence 
cannot  be  obtained,  without  some  undue  | 
methods  and  illegal  practices : nay,  it  is  , 
natural  to  suppose,  that  if  he  is  not  a man 
of  more  virtue  than  ministers  usuallyhave;  d 
a minister  will  always  make  use  of  the 
power  aud  the  favours  of  the  crown,  which  1 
are  at  his  disposal,  to  get  such  a set  ofpeers 
returned  from  Scotland  as  he  shall  ap- 
prove of ; so  that  from  the  nature  of  the  J 
thing,  as  well  as  from  past  experience,  we  d 
have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
there  have  been  some  illegal  practices 
made  use  of  at  the  last  election ; and,  as  , 
the  honour  of  this  House,  as  well  as  the 
preservation  of  the  constitution,  is  deeply 
concerned  in  preventing  such  practice^ 
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as  such  practices  cannot  be  prevented  by 
our  ordinary  courts  of  law,  an  enquiry  into 
this  affair  is  now,  I think,  become  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

As  I have  been  surprized  at  many  things 
I have  heard  in  the  course  of  our  debates 
on  this  affair,  so,  my  Lords,  I am  not  a little 
surprised  at  hearing  it  still  insisted  on,  that 
the  petitioners  have  given  us  no  instances 
of  any  illegal  practices,  nor  any  informa-  i 
tion  but  what  we  knew  before.  Could  any  i 
of  your  lordships,  could  any  man  breath-  ' 
ing,  suppose,  that  men  would  have  been  so 
audacious  as  to  make  use  of  his  Majesty’s 
name  to  over-awe  the  election  of  the  six- 
teen peers  for  Scotland?  or  that  they 
would  have  dared  to  say,  that  his  Majesty 
ever  intermeddled  in  elections,  or  approved 
of  one  list,  or  of  one  candidate  more  than 
another?  Is  not  this  an  instance  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  the  most  criminal  na- 
ture ? threats  of  private  malice  or  revenge 
might  have  been  used,  and  even  the  making 
of  such  would  have  been  a high  misde- 
meanor ; but  in  matters  of  election,  to 
threaten  royal  resentment,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, high  treason.  Such  a practice  I 
cannot  but  speak  of  with  awe,  because  of 
the  great  name  that  was  used ; but  it  is  a 
ractice  I will  speak  of  with  indignation, 
ecause  of  the  great  name  that  was 
thereby  abused:  to  make  use  of  the 
King’s  name  for  supporting  or  recom- 
mending a list  made  up  by  ministers,  was 
a most  abominable  and  a most  treason- 
able practice:  his  Majesty’s  name  ought 
never  to  be  mentioned  in  any  thing,  but 
what  is  as  pure  and  as  incorrupted  as  the 
gold  on  which  his  image  is  stampt ; and  to 
mix  any  brass,  or  ariy  ministerial  metal, 
with  what  bears  the  sacred  name  of  Ma- 
jesty, is  certainly  a most  heinous  crime:  it 
is  the  most  treasonable  sort  of  false  coin- 
ing : the  honour  and  dignity  of  tins  House 
call  upon  us  for  an  enquiry ; the  preser- 
vation of  the  constitution,  and  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  call  upon  us  for  an 
enquiry ; the  whole  peerage  of  Scotland, 
which  has  been  so  much  injured,  calls  upon 
us  for  an  enquiry : and  this  instance  shews 
us,  that,  if  we  have  a due  respect  for  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  king,  which  all 
your  lordships  certainly  have,  we  must 
immediately  enter  upon  an  enquiry. 

If  any  undue  influence  was  made  use  of 
upon  an  election,  it  was  very  natural,  my 
Lords,  to  suppose  that  it  chiefly  consisted 
in  bribery;  but  could  any  man  suppose, 
that  the  offices  and  employments  under 
the  crown,  or  the  munificence  of  the 
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crown,  which  ought  only  to  be  the  re- 
ward of  virtue  and  public  service,  would 
have  been  made  use  of  to  corrupt  voters 
at  an  election  for  Parliament  ? Or  that 
the  money,  the  estate  of  the  crown,  that 
which  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
royal  family,  would  have  been  converted 
to  the  destruction  of  the  constitution? 
This  is  not  only  bribery,  but  the  most 
treasonable,  the  most  terrible  sort  of  bri- 
bery. In  this  respect  then,  the  petitioners 
have  told  us  what  we  did  not  know,  what 
none  of  us  could  suppose ; and  of  this  they 
have  given  us  instances  in  as  particular  a 
manner  as  it  was  possible,  without  a dis- 
covery of  evidence,  or  stating  themselves 
as  accusers  of  particular  persons,  neither 
of  which  was  ever  desired  of  those  who 
petitioned  for  a parliamentary  enquiry. 

The  grievance  now  compiainea  of,  my 
Lords,  is  far  from  being  new  or  unex- 
pected ; even  at  the  time  of  the  Union  it 
was  apprehended,  that  the  election  of  the 
sixteen  peers  for  Scotland,  would  always 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  ministers  for 
the  time  being  : what  has  since  happened 
has  sufficiently  shewn,  that  those  appre- 
hensions were  not  without  foundation  ; and 
if  tills  petition  should  be  rejected,  it  may 
be  expected,  that  the  election  of  the  six- 
teen peers  for  Scotland,  will  soon  come  to 
be  like  the  election  of  our  bishops  ; a 
Conge  d’Elire  will  issue,  and  will  as  punc- 
tually be  complied  with,  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  But  the  condition  of  the 
peers  for  Scotland,  will  be  much  worse 
than  that  of  the  reverend  bench  ; for  the 
reverend  lords  the  prelates,  have  their 
seats  in  this  House  for  life,  even  the  king 
cannot  take  that  honour  from  them: 
whereas  the  peers  for  Scotland  must  al- 
ways depend  upon  the  ministers,  for  the 
continuance  of  their  seats  in  this  House, 
and  will  bestrlptofthat  honour  as  soon  as 
the  Parliament  is  dissolved,  if  they  ever 
refuse  to  vote  according  to  ministerial 
direction. 

A parliamentary  enquiry  does  not  seem 
to  me,  my  Lords,  to  be  attended  with  any 
such  grievous  consequences  as  lias  been 
represented.  It  may,  it  is  true,  put  some 
private  gentlemen  to  some  trouble  and 
expence  ; but  as  the  safety  of  their  coun- 
try is,  in  such  enquiries,  generally  very 
much  concerned,  I am  sure  it  is  in  this, 
therefore,  that  trouble  and  expence  ought 
not,  I am  persuaded  it  will  not  be  re- 
garded : and  as  to  the  putting  the  nation 
in  a ferment,  I am  sure  in  the  present 
Library  IJigirijurtum  l,  rut 
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case,  our  going  upon  an  enquiry  will  put 
the  nation  into  no  ferment ; but  our  re- 
fusing to  make  any  enquiry,  will  certainly 
put  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly 
Scotland,  into  a very  great  ferment.  We 
ought  to  consider,  my  Lords,  the  danger 
the  whole  nation  was  exposed  to,  by  a 
most  unjust  rebellion  raised  in  that  coun- 
try against  his  late  Majesty ; but  if  the 
Peerage  of  that  country  should  find  them- 
selves oppressed  by  a minister,  and  should 
find  that  no  justice  should  be  expected 
from  this  House,  it  may  raise  another 
rebellion,  or  rather  an  insurrection,  in 
that  country ; and  as  they  would  then 
have  truth  and  justice  of  their  side,  it  would 
naturally  procure  them  the  hearts  of  all  the 
people  of  England,  and,  I am  afraid,  most 
of  their  hands. 

If  the  petition  now  before  us,  my  Lords, 
were  a petition  that  regarded  only  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  the  petitioners,  their 
not  having  complied  with  your  lordsliips’ 
order,  in  the  most  full  and  ample  manner, 
might  perhaps  be  a reason  for  your  dis- 
missing the  petition  ; but  as  it  regards  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  House,  as  much 
as  it  does  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
petitioners,  your  lordships  ought  not,  you 
cannot,  I think,  in  honour  dismiss  the  pe- 
tition, on  account  of  their  not  having 
complied  fully  and  exactly  with  your 
order  : on  the  contrary,  you  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  retain  it,  that  it  may  serve  as 
the  ground-work  of  an  enquiry ; and 
though  you  cannot  now  have  from  the  pe- 
titioners all  the  information  you  desire, 
you  ought,  in  the  carrying  on  of  that  en- 
quiry, to  take  all  the  information  and  as- 
sistance they  can  and  are  willing  to  give 
ou,  with  respect  to  the  witnesses  it  may 
e proper  to  examine  upon  that  enquiry. 
If,  by  this  method,  any  illegal  practices 
should  be  discovered  ; if,  by  their  assist- 
ance, anygreat  criminals  should  be  brought 
to  condign  punishment,  and  thereby  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  House  vindi- 
cated, and  the  independency  of  Parliament 
secured,  they  will  highly  deserve,  not  only 
your  lordships’  excuse,  for  their  non-com- 

Eiliance  with  your  last  order,  but  your 
ordships’  thanks  for  the  service  they  have 
done  to  their  country;  and  therefore  I 
hope  the  noble  lord  will  wave  his  motion, 
and  let  us  proceed  to  the  appointing  a 
day  to  enquire  into  the  illegal  practices 
complained  of,  by  the  whole  nation  in 
general,  as  well  as  by  the  petitioners  in 
particular. 

The  Reply  was  as  follow^ : ^ ^ ^ 


According  to  the  method  we  have  lately 
fallen  into,  I am  afraid,  my  Lords,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  come  to  the  end  of  any 
debate.  If  upon  every  new  motion  in 
any  aflair,  Lords  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
enter  into  former  debates,  to  resume  allthe 
arguments  they  have,  upon  former  mo- 
tions,  made  use  of,  and  find  fault  with 
those  orders  and  resolutions,  which  have 
been  not  only  agreed  to,  but  agreed  to  by 
a great  majority  of  this  House,  this  will 
naturally  provoice  other  lords  to  justify 
what  they  had  before  given  their  consent 
to ; this  may  probably  occasion  a reply ; 
and  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  the  whole 
business  of  the  session,  perhaps,  brought 
in  and  repeated  in  every  new  debate : I 
hope  every  one  of  your  lordships  will  con- 
sider, what  an  endless,  intricate  labyrinth 
this  may  involve  us  in,  and  will  therefore 
keep  a little  more  close  to  the  question  in 
baud. 

My  Lords,  in  the  present  affair  your  lord- 
ships  made  an  order,  that  the  petitioners 
should  lay  before  this  House,  in  writing, 
instances  of  those  undue  methods  and 
illegal  practices  upon  which  they  intended 
to  proceed,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  | 
they  suspected  to  have  been  guilty  of  such 
undue  methods  and  illegal  practices  ; and 
for  this  purpose  your  lordships  gave  them 
such  a sufficient  time,  that  even  they 
themselves  have  not  found  fault  with  it : | 
tins  order  they  have  not  complied  with,  I 
your  lordships  have  already,  by  a great 
majority,  resolved,  that  they  have  not 
complied  with  it ; and  is  not  the  dismiss-  ' 
ing  of  their  petition,  a natural  consequence  ■ 
of  that  disobedience  in  them,  and  of  this 
resolution  which  your  lordships  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  ? I shall  not,  my  Lords, 
enter  into  a vindication  of  that  order,  or  of  , 
that  resolution,  because  I should  thereby  J 
fall  into  that  error,  which  I find  fault  with  ; 
in  others : but  allow’  me  to  say,  my  Lords, 
that  the  petitioners  might  have  told  u»  1 
who  it  was,  or  at  least,  who  they  sus- 
pected it  was,  that  made  use  of  the  king’s 
name  for  inducing  any  lord  in  Scotland  to  j1 
vote  for  a list ; and  they  might  have  told 
us,  who  it  was  that  promised  or  gave 
money,  or  other  reward,  for  voting  for  a 
list,  without  telling  us  the  names  of -the 
persons  with  whom  such  arguments  were 
made  use  of ; and  this,  I am  persuaded, 
our  lordships  were  fully  convinced  of, 
efore  you  agreed  to  that  resolution  you 
have  just  now  come  to.  . 

As  the  dismissing  of  the  Petition  is. 
So'frSfe  i?h  ; ^(oiippqLfence  of  the 
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resolution  your  lordships  have  agreed  to, 
I cannot  see,  my  Lords,  why  it  should 
give  any  Lord  in  this  House  so  greut  a 
concern ; for  though  the  practices  com- 
plained of,  are  such  as  certainly  do  affect 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  House,  and 
the  independency  of  parliament,  if  there 
are  any  good  grounds  to  suspect  that  such 

f>ractices  were  actually  made  use  of,  your 
ordships  may,  notwithstanding  your  dis- 
missing the  Petition  now  before  you,  fall 
upon  many  ways  of  enquiring  into  those 
practices : I believe,  I could  myself  pro- 
pose a very  proper  method,  for  your  lord- 
ships  to  enter  upon  such  an  enquiry,  if  I 
thought  there  was  a necessity  for  any 
such.  The  consequence  therefore  of  the 
practices  complained  of,  or  the  necessity 
that  there  may  be  for  enquiring  into  those 
practices,  can  be  no  argument  against 
our  dismissing  the  Petition,  now  before 
us  ; and  in  order  to  act  consistently  with 
the  orders  and  resolutions  we  have  already 
agreed  to,  we  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
avoid  dismissing  it,  for  which  reason  I 
shall  agree  to  the  motion  the  noble  lord 
has  been  pleased  to  make. 

When  the  question  was  just  going  to  be 
put. 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  stood  up,  and 
spoke  to  this  effect : 

My  Lords ; The  motion  now  before  ns, 
is  so  far  from  being  a natural  consequence 
of  the  resolution  agreed  to,  that  it  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  usual  method  of 
proceeding  in  this  House,  and  in  all  the 
courts  of  justice  in  the  world.  In  the 
whole  course  of  this  affair,  your  lordships 
have  hitherto' gone  very  much  into  the 
methods  of  Westminster-hall,  and  there- 
fore I hope  you  will  follow  them  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  affair  now  before  you. 
In  all  the  courts  below,  the  first  order 
they  make  in  any  case,  is  seldom  or  ever 
absolute  and  peremptory : if  their  first 
order  is  not  complied  with,  they  generally 
make  a second,  sometimes  a third,  which 
is  called  a peremptory  order;  but  even 
with  respect  to  the  most  peremptory  order, 
if  the  party  who  is  to  comply  with  it, 
should  make  some  sort  of  compliance,  but 
by  mistake  should  not  comply  with  it  so 
fully  as  he  ought  to  do,  surely  the  court 
would  give  him  an  indulgence,  and  would 
assign  him  a new  day  for  rectifying  that 
mistake,  especially  if  he  should  shew  to  the 
court  a plausible  reason  why  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  comply  fully  with  their  order. 
This,  my  Lordsj  is  the  method  of  pro- 


ceeding in  all  the  courts  below,  and  this 
is  the  constant  method  of  proceeding  in 
this  House.  I remember  when  this  affair 
came  first  before  us,  some  noble  lords 
were  mighty  fond  of  making  it  a cause ; 
and  if  we  look  upon  it  as  a cause,  the 
motion  now  before  us  is  very  far  from 
being  a natural  consequence  of  the  reso- 
lution agreed  to.  Do  not  we,  my  Lords, 
in  all  appeals,  make  an  order  for  the  re- 
spondent to  put  in  his  answer  against  such 
a day  ? But  the  order  is  never  absolute 
and  peremptory ; if  the  respondent  fails  to 
comply  with  it,  your  lordships  never  pro- 
ceed to  hear  the  cause  cx  parte ; you 
always  make  a uew  order  for  the  respon- 
dent to  put  in  his  answer  against  such 
another  day,  which  in  that  case  is  called  a 
peremptory  day  ; therefore  if  your  lord- 
ships  are  not  satisfied  with  the  answer  al- 
ready given  in  by  the  petitioners,  I hope 
the  noble  lord  will  wave  the  motion  he  has 
made,  and  agree  to  that  I now  make  you, 
which  is.  To  adjourn  the  consideration  of 
this  Petition  to  this  day  seven-night,  and 
to  order  that  the  petitioners  may,  against 
that  day,  put  in  a further  answer  to  your 
lordships’  last  order. 

The  Petition  rejected .]  But  the  former 
motion  being  insisted  on,  the  question 
was  put  upon  it,  which  on  a division  was 
agreed  to,  by  99  to  52,  proxies  included. 

After  which  the  Petition  was,  by  the 
forms  of  proceeding  in  that  House,  of 
course  rejected. 

Protest  thereon .]  Upon  the  motion’s 
being  agreed  to,  for  dismissing  the  Peti- 
tion, the  following  Protest  was  entered 
uon  the  Journals  of  the  House,  viz. 

“ Dissentient. — Somerset,  'Tadcaster, 
Maynard. 

1.  “ Because,  though  the  lords  petitio- 
tioriers  have  not  literally  complied  with' 
the  order,  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
House,  yet  they  have  laid  before  us  facts, 
that  are  of  so  criminal  a nature  in  them- 
selves, and  so  dangerous  in  their  conse- 
quence to  the  nation  in  general,  and  to 
this  House  in  particular,  that  we  think  a 
due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  one,  and 
the  honour  of  the  other,  required  the 
strictest,  examination. 

2.  “ For  when  we  consider  the  first 
instance  in  the  Answer  of  the  lords  peti- 
tioners, viz.  ‘ That  the  list  of  sixteen 
* peers  for  Scotland  had  been  framed  by 
‘ persons  in  high  trust  under  the  crown. 
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‘ long  previous  to  the  election  itself,  and 

* that  this  list  was  shewn  to  peers  as  a list 

* approved  of  by  the  crown,  and  was  called 
‘ the  King’s  list We  are  filled  with  in- 
dignation, to  see  that  great  name  inde- 
cently blended  with  the  humour  of  minis- 
ters, and  profaned  and  prostituted  to  the 
worst  purposes ; purposes  that  must  ne- 
cessarily tend  to  the  subversion  of  our 
constitution,  which  we  know  it  is  his  Ma- 
jesty’s glory  and  desire  to  preserve.  Such 
a criminal  attempt  to  screen,  or  facilitate 
a ministerial  nomination,  by  the  interposi- 
tion (equally  false  and  illegal)  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s name,  calls,  in  our  opinion,  not 
only  for  the  strictest  enquiry,  and  the  se- 
verest punishment  upon  the  authors  of  the 
fact,  if  it  be  proved,  or  the  asserters  of  it, 
if  it  be  not ; but  is,  in  our  opinion,  no 
way  to  be  dropt  unexamined  and  unen- 
quired into ; such  a precedent  may,  in  fix- 
ture times,  encourage  the  worst  of  minis- 
ters to  load  with  his  guilt  the  best  of 
princes ; the  borrowed  name  of  his  sove- 
reign may  at  once  become  his  weapon  and 
his  shield,  and  the  constitution  owe  its 
danger,  and  he  his  defence,  to  the  abuse 
of  his  prince’s  name,  after  a long  abuse  of 
his  power. 

3.  “ Because  the  following  instances, 
viz.  ‘ That  endeavours  were  used  to  en- 
‘ gage  peers  to  vote  for  this  list,  by  promise  i 
‘.of  pension  and  offices,  civil  and  military,  ' 
‘ to  themselves  and  near  relations,  and  by 
‘ actual  promise  and  offers  of  sums  of 

* money. 

4 That  sums  of  money  were  actually 
4 given  to  or  for  the  use  of  some  peers,  to 
‘ engage  them  to  concur  in  voting  for  this 
‘ list, 

‘ That  annual  pensions  were  promised 
‘ to  be  paid  to  peers,  if  they  concurred  in 
4 die  voting  for  this  list ; some  of  them  to 
‘ be  on  a regular  establishment,  and  others 
‘ to  be  paid  without  any  establishment 

‘ That,  about  the  time  of  this  election, 

* numbers  of  pensions,  offices  (of  which 

* several  were  nominal)  and  releases  of 

* debts  owing  to  the  crown,  were  granted 

‘ to  peere  who  concurred  in  voting  for  this 
‘ list,  and  to  their  near  relation?,’  seem  in 
the  highest  decree  to  allect  the  honour 
and  dignity  ot  this  House , since  un- 
tainted streams  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
0ow  from  a corrupted  source : and  if  the 
election  of  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland, 
should  ever,  by  the  foul  arts  of  corruption, 
dwindle  into  a ministerial  nomination,  in- 
atead  ; wnKsmm , 


merit,  and  most  considerable  property,  w# 
may  expect,  in  future  parliaments,  to' see 
such  only  returned  who,  owing  their  elec- 
tion to  the  nomination  of  tne  minister 
may  purchase  the  continuance  of  their 
precarious  seats,  by  a fatal  and  unanimous 
submission  to  his  dictates : such  persons 
can  never  be  impartial  judges  of  his  con. 
duct,  should  it  ever  be  brought  in  judg. 
ment  before  this  great  tribunal. 

4.  “ Because  the  last  instance  men- 
tioned, viz.  4 That,  on  the  day  of  the  elec. 

‘ tion,  a battalion  of  his  Majesty’s  forces 
1 was  drawn  up  in  the  Abbey  Court  at 

‘ Edinburgh,  and  three  companies  of  it  I 
‘ were  marched  from  Leith  ( a place  cf  one  ( 
‘ mile’s  distance)  to  join  the  rest  of  the  | 
‘ battalion,  and  kept  under  arms  from  nine  I 
‘ in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  when  I 
4 the  election  was  ended ; contrary  to  ] 
4 custom  at  elections,  and  without  any  ] 
4 cause  or  occasion,  that  your  petitioners  I 
4 could  foresee,  other  than  the  over-awing  I 
4 of  the  election,’  we  apprehend  to  be  of  f 
the  highest  consequence  both  to  our  liber-  1 
ties  in  general,  and  the  freedom  of  elec-  I 
tions  in  particular  ; since;  whatever  may  , 
have  been  the  pretence,  whatever  appre-  I 
hensions  of  disorders  or  tumults  may  have  I 
been  ailedged  in  this  case,  may  be  equally  I 
allcdged  on  future  occasions;  especially  I 
as  we  have  a number  of  regular  forces  I 
abundantly  sufficient  to  answer  such  calls : I 
and  we  apprehend,  that  the  employment  I 
assigned  to  this  battalion,  will  give  great  I 
distrust  and  uneasiness  to  many  of  his  Ma-  J 
: jesty’s  subjects,  who  will  fear  what  use  I 
maybe  made  of  the  rest  of  that  very  great  I 
number  of  men  now  kept  up  in  this  nation.  { 

5.  44  Because  we  conceive,  that  such  a i 
treatment  given  to  a petition  that  con-  l( 
tained  an  information  of  matters  of  so  , 

I great  importance,  and  signed  by  peers  of  . 
such  rank,  honour  and  veracity,  must,  in  | 
future  times,  discourage  all  informations  11 
of  the  like  nature. 

6.  44  Though  all  lords  declared  their  j! 
design  of  examining  into  the  bottom  of  j, 
these  important  facts,  and  though  we 
should  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  per-  \ 
suaded  that  it  was  their  real  intention,  we  |t 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  world  will 
judge  with  the  same  candour,  and  not  I' 
rather  impute  this  dismission  of  the  peti- 
tion,  to  an  unwillingness  in  this  House  to 
enquire  into  facts  that  are  in  their  nature  | 
so  injurious  to  the  crown,  so  destructive 
of  the  honour  of  parliaments,  and  so 
dangerous  to  the  whole  frame  of  our 

Sme' 
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dale,  Brace,  Bolton,  Warrington, 
Bedford,  Suffolk,  Shaftesbury,  Ches- 
terfield, Craven,  Coventry,  Foley, 
Strafford,  Abingdon,  Boyle,  Thanet, 
Berkshire,  Aylesl'ord,  Gower,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Mashain,  Grahame,  Litch- 
field, Beaufort,  Denbigh,  Cobhahi, 
Bridgwater,  Anglesey,  Bathurst, 
Haversham,  Northampton,  Mac- 
clesfield.” 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  moves,  “ That 
the  Protests  of  the  Scots  Peers  made  at  the 
hate  Election  be  offered  to  the  House 
The  House  liaving  been  silent  for  some 
little  time  after  this  division ; at  last 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  stood  up,  and  said 
in  substance.  That  the  affair  they  had 
been  upon,  was  a matter  of  such  conse- 
quence, that  he  thought  it  ought  not  to 
be  entirely  dropt:  that  in  their  former 
debate,  a noble  lord,  who  was  for  dismiss- 
ing the  Petition,  had  told 'them,  that 
though  the  Petition  should  be  dismissed, 
he  could  put  them  in  a way  of  enquiring 
into  the  illegal  practices  complained  of; 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that  noble  lord 
would  stand  up,  and  propose  some  method 
for  their  entering  upon  an  enquiry  into 
that  affair. 

The  Earl  of  Ilay  stood  up,  and  spoke  to 
this  effect; 

My  Lords;  I believe  the  noble  lord  has 
misapprehended  what  I had  said  in  the 
former  debate ; for  I did  not  say,  nor  could 
mean  to  say,  tliat  I would  put  your  lord- 
ships  into  a method  of  inquiring  into  all 
tile  illegal  practices  complained  of,  because 
I never  did,  nor  do  yet  believe,  that,  there 
ever  were  any  such  practices  made  use  of, 
except  as  to  the  regiment,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  kept  under  arms  during  the 
time  of  the  election ; that  I believe  there 

3 be  some  truth  in.  That,  as  1 have 
before,  1 wish  your  lordships  would 
enquire  into  ; and  if  you  have  a mind  to 
enter  into  any  such  enquiry,  I believe  I 
Jpay  be  able  to  contrive  some  proper 
method  for  that  purpose ; but  as  1 have 
not  yet  turned  much  of  my  thoughts  that 
way,  I cannot  say  that  I am  just  now  pre- 

Kred  to  offer  any  thing  even  upon  that 
ad  to  your  lordships’  consideration,  nor 
do  I think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
done  this  night.  Then, 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon  stood  up  again, 
and  spoke  in  substance  thus  : 

My  Lords ; Since  the  noble  lord  who 


spoke  last,  has  declined  to  offer  any  method 
to  your  lordships’  consideration,  give  me 
leave  to  offer  something,  which  will  natu- 
rally bring  you  into  a method  of  making 
an  enquiry  into  the  affair  you  have  had 
before  you.  I have,  my  lords,  in  my 
hand,  a printed  paper,  a sort  of  a pamphlet, 
at  least,  I bought  it  at  a pamphlet-shop, 
where  it  was  publicly  sold,  and  it  is  entitled 
“ The  Protests  of  a great  number  of  noble 
Lords,  entered  by  them  at  the  last  election 
of  peers  for  Scotland;”  whether  or  no 
there  was  any  such  protests,  then  entered, 
is  what  I cannot  pretend  to  inform  your 
lordships  of ; but  if  there  were  any  such, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  your  lordships,  to 
enquire  into  the  practices  there  complained 
of,  and  if  no  such  protests  were  entered, 
it  is  an  indignity  offered  to  the  peers  of 
Scotland,  whose  names  are  pretended  to 
be  put  to  them  ; it  is  an  indignity  offered 
to  the  sixteen  peers  of  Scotland  now  in  this 
House,  to  publish  any  such  forgery; 
therefore  the  publishers  ought  to  be  en- 
uired  into,  and  ought  to  be  brought  un- 
er  the  censure  of  this  House ; for  which 
reason  I desire,  my  lords,  that  this  printed 
Paper,  or  Pamphlet,  may  be  read. 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough  said,  he  thought 
it  was  something  very  extraordinary,  to 
desire  a pamphlet  to  be  read  at  their  lord- 
ships’  table : It  was  at  all  times  below  the 
dignity  of  that  House,  to  have  a pamphlet 
read  at  their  table ; but  to  desire  any  such 
tiling  when  it  was  so  late,  was  still  more 
improper ; therefore  he  hoped  their  lord- 
ships  would  adjourn. 

The  Earl  of  Abingdon . stood  up  again, 
and  spoke  thus : 

My  Lords ; It  is  so  far  from  being  below 
the  dignity  of  this  House,  to  have  a pamph- 
let read  at  your  table,  that  it  is  not  only 
an  usual  practice,  but  it  is  a right  that 
every  lord  has,  and  may  insist  on.  It  is  a 
common  practice,  my  Lords,  when  any 
lord  of  this  House 'thinks,  that  his  own 
honour,  the  honour  of  this  House,  or  the 
honour  of  any  peer  of  Great  Britain  is  re- 
flected on,  by  any  paniplilet  that  has  been 
published,  to  make  his  complaint  to  the 
House,  and  he  has  a right  to  We  what  he 
complains  of,  read  at  your  table.  Upon 
such  occasions  I know  it  is  usual,  to  point 
out  the  particular  paragraphs,  orsentences, 
in  the  pamphlet  complained  of  and  to  de- 
sire that  they  only  may  be  real  at  Lite  ta- 
ble ; but  in  the  pamphlet  I now  complain 
of,  every  paragraph  is  worthy  of  your 
lordships’  consideration,  and  as  it  is  but 
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short,  as  it  will  take  up  but  a very  few 
minutes  of  your  lordships’  time,  I desire 
the  whole  may  be  read.” 

The  Earl  of  Aylcsford  spoke  next  in  fa- 
vour of  the  motion  ; but  several  other 
Lords  still  insisting,  that  a pamphlet  ought 
not  to  be  read  at  that  table, 

The  Lord  Bathurst  stood  up,  and  spoke 
thus : 

My  Lords;  Since  your  lordships  do  not 
Seem  inclined  to  have  a printed  paper  read 
at  your  table,  I shall  offer  you  one  in  writ- 
ing. I can  inform  your  lordships,  that  such 
Protests  as  are  mentioned  in  that  printed 
paper  or  pamphlet,  which  has  been  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  kingdom,  were  ac- 
tually entered  upon  the  Journal  of  the  last 
election  of  peers  for  Scotland,  and  were 
signed. by  a great  number  of  the  peers  of 
that  kingdom  ; of  those  protests,  I have 
now  in  my  hand  an  authentic  copy,  a copy 
taken  from  the  Register  or  Journal  of  that 
election,  signed  by  the  two  principal 
clerks,  and  witnessed  by  two  gentlemen, 
who  are  now  attending  in  the  lobby,  and 
ready  to  declare  upon  oath,  at  your  lord- 
ships’  bar,  that  thev  collated  it  with  the 
Journal,  and  that  it  is  a true  copy  : the 
reading  of  this  at  your  lordships’  table,  I 
hope,  you  will  not  think  below  the  digni- 
ty of  this  House  ; aiid  as  I think  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  honour  of  this  House  to 
adjourn,  notwithstanding  its  being  so  late, 
without  making  some  step  towards  enquir- 
ing into  an  aflair,  which  so  much  concerns 
the  preservation  of  our  constitution,  and 
which  has  made  so  much  noise  over  the 
whole  kingdom  ; therefore,  I hope  you 
will  immediately  proceed  to  take  into  your 
consideration  what  I now  offer,  or  appoint 
a short  day  for  that  purpose. 

Motion  to  adjourn  carried.'}  Upon  the 
issue  of  the  debate,  it  was  moved  to  ad- 
joutn,  and  the  motion  being  insisted  on, 
the  question  was  put,  which  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative,  by  73  to  39.* 

Protest  thereon .]  Whereupon  the  fol- 
lowing Pretest  was  entered  upon  the  jour- 
nal, viz. 


* “ Thus  ended,  to  the  honour  of  the  ad- 
ministration, an  affair  that  had  greatly  engross- 
ed the  attentbn  of  the  public.  To  treat  it  with 
candour,  it  mist  he  acknowledged,  that  both 
before  and  after  die  Union,  many  of  the  Scotch 
peers  were  eitremely  indigent,  and  inriny  of 
them  subsisted  upon  the  bounty  of  the  crown. 
This,  though  jjtdwwlly  J 


“ Dissentient’ 

“ Because  we  can  by  no  means  tliink  it 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  House 
to  adjourn,  without  appointing  a day  (a* 
was  proposed)  to  consider  of  a matter,  al- 
lowed universally  to  be  of  the  highest  im. 
ortance : And  we  have  reason  to  appre- 
end,  that  posterity,  upon  the  perusal  of 
the  Journal  of  this  day,  may  be  induced  to 
tliink,  that  this  House  was  not  inclined  to 
permit  the  transactions  of  the  late  election 
in  Scotland  to  be  brought  under  examina- 
tion, in  an)'  shape  whatsoever ; the  me- 
thod proposed  being,  as  we  conceive 
clear  of  all  the  objections  which  were 

made,  in  relation  to  the  petition.. 

( Signed, J Scarsdale,  Bruce,  Bolton,  War- 
rington, Bedford,  Suffolk,  Straf- 
ford,  Abingdon,  Boyle,  Tlianet, 
Shaftesbury,  Berkshire,  Aylesford, 
Gower,  Litchfield,  Beaufort,  Den- 
bigh, Cobham,  Bridgwater,  An. 
glesey,  Bathurst,  Haversham,  Ches- 
terfield, Huntingdon,  Craven,  Ma- 
sham,  Northampton,  Coventry, 
Grahame,  Macclesfield,  Foley, 
Maynard.” 

Debate  in  the  Commons  concerning  the 
Vote  of  Credit  passed  last  Session .]  Feb. 
13.  Mr.  Sandys  moved,  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that 
he  would  give  directions  to  the  proper 
officer  to  lay  before  the  House  an  Account 
of  the  Expences  incurred,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Vole  of  Credit  passed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

But  tliis  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Walpole,  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  sir 
William  Yonge,  colonel  Bladen,  Mr.  Win- 
nington,  ana  Mr.  Danvers,  who  alledged. 
That  the  House  had  then  before  them 
what  was  proposed  to  be  desired  by  the 
Address  moved  for ; for  in  one  Account 
they  had  the  whole  of  the  expences  that 
had  been  incurred  by  any  Addition  made 
to  the  Sea-Service,  in  consequence  of  that 
Vote  of  Credit ; in  another  they  had  an 


was  easily  understood  to  be  the  case  by  every 
lord  in  the  House ; but  neither  the  minister 
nor  his  friends  had  made  any  stretches  of  mu- 
nificence, other  than  had  been  common  under 
the  administration  of  the  lords  petitioners, 
when  their  party  had  the  direction  of  affairs  in 
Scotland.  It  is  certain  some  of  the  noble  peti- 
tioners had  been  too  sanguine  in  their  expecta- 
tions, and  had  taken  into  a less  honourable  de- 
pendence than  that  upon  the  crown,  some  of 
their  brother  peers,  who  were  to  serve  as  evi- 
i dsaws-i^isapport  pfjfbuK,pelit*W„”  Tindal. 
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i account  of  the  whole  expences  that  had 
I been  incurred  by  any  addition  made  to  the 
land-service  ; and  in  a third  they  had  an 
account  of  what  had  been  incurred  on  oc- 
casion of  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with 
Denmark  : besides  all  which,  they  had  an 
account  of  what  monies  had  been  issued 
from  the  Treasury,  for  all  or  either  of 
these  services  in  pursuance  of  a clause  in 
an  act  of  parliament,  passed  last  session, 
for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  apply  any  part 
of  the  money  granted  for  the  service  of 
last  year,  towards  the  expence  of  making 
such  augmentations  of  his  forces  by  sea  or 
land,  or  of  concerting  such  other  mea- 
sures as  he  should  judge  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  this  nation  : That  from  these 
accounts  any  man  might  easily  see  what 
expences  had  been  incurred,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  Vote  of  Credit ; for  that  as 
to  the  Sea-Service,  whatever  appeared  from 
that  account  to  have  been  incurred,  over 
and  above  what  was  granted  by  last  Par- 
’ liament,  for  maintaining  the  20,000  seamen 
then  voted  for  last  year’s  service,  must 
appear  to  be  an  additional  expence,  in- 
curred in  consequence  of  that  Vote  of 
I Credit ; and  as  to  the  land-service,  what- 
ever appeared  from  the  account  then  be- 
fore them,  relating  to  that  service,  to  have 
been  incurred  over  and  above  what  was 
granted  by  last  Parliament,  for  the  f7,704 
land-forces  then  voted  to  be  kept  up  in 
Great  Britain,  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  for 
last  year,  must  be  an  additional  expence 
incurred,  in  consequence  of  that  Vote  of 
i Credit ; and  as  to  what  had  been  incurred 
on  occasion  of  the  late  treaty  with  Den- 
mark, it  was  certain  the  whole  was  to  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  Expences  in- 
curred, in  consequence  of  that  confidence, 
which  was  so  reasonably  vested  in  his  Ma- 
jesty in  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  So 
that  they  could  not  possibly  expect  any 
farther  or  new  accounts  by  the  Address 
! proposed ; and  the  presenting  of  such  an 
Address  would,  in  their  opinion,  shew  a 
want  of  respect  to  his  Majesty,  and  a sort 
of  jealousy  and  diffidence  in  what  lie  had 
already  ordered  to  be  laid  before  them. 

Hereupon  Mr.  Sandys  proposed  an 
Amendment  to  his  motion,  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  words,  viz,  “ Over 
and  above  those,  of  which  Accounts  have 
already  been  laid  before  this  House;”  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and  sir 
William  Wyndham:  but  the  members 
who  opposed  the  motion  as  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Sandys,  objected  likewise  to  the 
amendment  offered  : That  it  was  not  to 
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be  supposed  that  any  other  expences  had 
been  incurred,  than  those  contained  in 
the  accounts  then  before  them : that  they 
could  assure  gentlemen,  that  no  money 
had  been  issued  from  the  treasury,  by 
virtue  of  the  clause  they  had  mentioned, 
but  what  was  stated  in  the  aceountsalready 
laid  before  the  House  ; nor  had  any  ex- 
pences been  incurred  but  what  were  con- 
tained in  the  three  accounts  relating  to  the 
sea-service,  the  land-service,  and  the  late 
treaty  with  Denmark  : that  the  present- 
ing of  such  an  address  was  really  in  some 
manner  provoking  the  crown  to  make 
farther  demands  upon  them  : and  that  if 
what  was  then  proposed  should  come  to 
be  a precedent,  it  would  become  neces- 
sary for  the  crown  to  add  a certificate  to 
every  account  to  be  given  in  hereafter  to 
Parliament,  certifying,  “ That  these  are 
all  the  expences  that  have  been  incurred,” 
or  some  such  words  to  that  purpose,  which 
they  thought  would  look  a little  absurd  t 
that  therefore  they  could  not  agree  to  the 
amendment,  but  when  it  was  disagreed  to, 
as  they  hoped  it  would,  they  would  pro- 
pose that  the  following  words  should  bo 
added,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion, viz.  “ Notwithstanding  that  full  ac- 
counts. of  all  expences,  that  had  been  in- 
curred, had  been  already  laid  before  that 
House:”  that  this  was  the  most  natural 
amendment  that  could  be  made  to  this 
motion,  because,  by  the  addition  of  these 
words,  it  would  appear  in  its  proper  and 
true  light,  and  in  that  light  they  were 
persuaded  the  House  would  not  agree 
to  it. 

To  this  it  was  ans  wered  by  the  Member# 
who  were  for  the  motion.  That  they  could 
not  but  think  that  the  motion,  as  it  stood 
at  first,  was  a very  proper  motion,  because 
it  would  be  much  better  and  more  distinct 
to  have  all  these  expences  fairly  and  fully, 
stated  in  one  account,  than  to  have  them 
dispersed  in  several  accounts,  and  con- 
founded with  a great  many  other  articles; 
that  this  method  of  stating  those  expences 
would  be  attended  with  this  advantage, 
that  it  would  clearly  shew  to  gentlemen, 
how  sparing  his  Majesty  had  been  in  mak- 
ing use  of  that  unlimited  credit  given  him 
the  last  session,  which  would  be  a great  in- 
ducement to  that  House  to  renew  that 
Credit,  whenever  his  Majesty  should  pleas© 
to  demand  it:  this  they  thought  the 

honourable  gentlemen  would  have  ob- 
structed, because  it  might  perhaps  be  of 
great  advantage  to  them  upon  some  future 
occasion ; but  as  those  gentlemen  did  nob 
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seem  to  like  that  way  of  stating  the  account, 
therefore  they  were  willing  to  make  the 
amendment  proposed  to  their  motion,  in 
order  to  prevent  a negative’s  being  put 
upon  a question  of  such  moment ; that 
they  hoped  no  essences  had  been  incurred 
in  consequence  of  that  Vote  of  Credit,  but 
what  appeared  upon  the  several  accounts 
then  before  them;  but  it  would  be  a great 
satisfaction  to  the  House,  to  have  a direct 
answer  upon  that  subject  from  the  crown  ; 
for  though  they  were  persuaded  that  the 
gentlemen,  who  had  taken  upon  them  to  as- 
sure the  House  that  no  other  expences  had 
been  incurred,  or  money  issued,  butwhat 
were  contained  in  these  accounts,  really 
believed  it  to  be  as  they  had  declared ; 
yet  in  such  cases  that  House  was  not  to 
take  gn  answer  from  any  member,  for  were 
he  the  greatest  subject  in  the  nation,  his 
word  or  his  declaration  was  no  parliamen- 
tary satisfaction,  nor  could  it  be  taken  as 
such : that  with  respect  to  the  certificate 
mentioned,  it  was  in  the  present  case  so 
far  from  being  absurd,  that  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary ; when  certain  sums  were 
granted  by  parliament,  and  those  suras  ap- 
propriated by  parliament  to  certain  uses, 
sucli  a certificate  would,  it  was  true,  be 
quite  unnecessary,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
insist  upon  any  such ; but  when  an  unli- 
mited credit  had  been  granted  by  parlia- 
ment, and  that  credit  unlimited  likewise  as 
to  the  uses  it  was  to  be  applied  to,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a certificate  in 
the  manner  mentioned  by  the  honourable 
gentlemen,  certifying  that  such  sums,  and 
no  more,  had  been  taken  up  on  that  vote  of 
credit ; and  that  the  suras  so  taken  up  had 
been  applied  to  such  uses,  and  none  other : 
for,  without  such  a certificate,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  that  House  to  know  how  the 
accounts  of  the  nation  stood ; they  could 
not  know  but  every  succeeding  year  might 
bring  a new  demand,  to  provide  for  some 
expence  incurred,  or  some  debt  contract- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  unlimited  credit 
they  had  formerly  given:  That  therefore 
it  was  incumbent  upon  them,  as  members 
of  that  House,  to  demand  such  a certifi- 
cate; they  were  bound  in  honour,  and  in 
duty  to  their  constituents,  to  insist  upon 
having  such  a certificate,  and  such  a certi- 
ficate could  not  be  had  any'  other  way  than 
by  presenting  the  Address  proposed:  That 
as  to  the  amendment  intended  to  be  added 
by  the  worthy  gentlemen,  in  order  to  make 
their  question  appear  ridiculous  upon  the 
Journals  of  that  House,  it  did  not  at  all 
deter  > 
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tion,  nor  from  insisting  upon  the  amend 
nient  they  had  proposed:  That  they  had 
no  cause  to  suspect,  that  that  House  wquU 
agree  to  the  amendment  intended  by  th 
worthy  gentleman;  but  if  they  had,  itwou|j 
give  them  no  pain ; for  whatever  that  II0Use 
might  do,  the  world  without  doors  would  I 
judge  rightly,  and  would  fix  the  ridicule 
where  it  properly  belonged : That  they 
would,  upon  that  occasion,  put  the  »en- 
tleman  in  mind  of  what  appeared  upQn 
their  journals:  They  remembered  a cer. 
tain  great  man  was,  in  a former  parliament 
accused  of  some  very  high  crimes,  and  a 
question  was  actually  moved  and  seconded 
in  that  House  for  a resolution  in  these 
terms,  “ That  it  appears  to  this  House 
that  such  a great  man  [naming  him]  had 
been  guilty  of  several  heinous  and  fraiulu. 
lent  practices,  &c.”  That  this  was  the 
question  as  first  moved;  but  the  friends 
of  that  great  man,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
question  by  rendering  it  ridiculous,  pro- 
posed that  the  words,  “it  appears  to  this 
House,”  should  by  way  of  amendment  be 
left  out  of  -the  question : that  upon  a di- 
vision  this  amendment  was  approved  of  by  1 
a corrupt  majority,  and  that  the  question  I 
somaderidiculousby  the  amendment,  stood  § 
to  that  day  upon  their  Journals,  as  the  wor-  | 
thy  gentlemen  might  sec  if  they  pleased;  £ 
but  that  the  thus  rendering  the  ques- 
tion  ridiculous,  was  far  from  rendering  1 
ridiculous  those  who  at  first  had  proposed  I 
it : on  the  contrary,  the  ridicule  fell  upon  j 
those,  who  made  the  question  ridiculous  ; j 
by  their  amendment;  and  accordingly  at  j' 
the  elections  for  the  very  next  parliament,  : 
most  of  them  were  neglected  by  their 
country,  and  justly  refused  the  honour  of  | j 
continuing  any  longer  the  representatives 
of  the  people  m that  House. 

The  question  being  a^,  last  put  upon 
the  Amendment,  it  was  carried  in  the  j 
negative,  by  167  to  109. 

Debale  in  the  Commons  on  the  Number  n/fl 
the  Land  Forces.']  Feb.  14.  The  House  ,| 
being  in  a grand  committee  on  the  supply,  H 
Mr.  Andrews  moved,  That  the  number  of  i 
effective  men,  to  be  provided  for  guards  1 j 
and  garrisons  in  Great  Britain,  Guernsey  |l 
and  Jersey  for  the  year  1735,  be  25,7-14.  if 
including  1815  invalids,  and  555  men  for , 
the  service  of  the  Highlands.  Mf*  jj 
Andrews’s  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  [I 
William  Yonge,  Col.  Bladen,  Mr.  Win- ■ 
nington,  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  and  sir  j 
Robert  Walpole,  as  follows  : 
io.uSk.yic'Ifenugh  yet  any  way 
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engaged  in  the  present  war,  yet  such 
events  may  happen,  as  may  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  engage  of  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  affair  of  Poland, 
which  is  the  only  motive,  the  only  bone  of 
contention  hitherto  publicly  avowed,  is  an 
affiiir  this  nation  has  very  little  to  do  with, 
but  if  that  should  appear  not  to  be  the  real 
motive,  or  if  success  should  encourage  ei- 
ther side  to  extend  their  views,  the  balance 
of  power  may  at  last  be  brought  into  real 
danger ; and  then,  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing the  liberties  of  Europe,  upon  which 
the  liberties  of  this  nation  will  always  de- 
pend, we  must  take  a principal  share  in  the 
war.  This  danger  may  not  perhaps  be  so 
remote"  as  some  people  imagine ; which  has 
made  his  Majesty  become  a mediator  for 
reconciling  the  contending  powers,  before 
conquests  of  either  side  shall  take  away  all 
hopes  of  success  in  that  waf ; and  his  Ma- 

Shas  already  pushed  his  negqciations 
so  much  vigour,  that  a plan  of  peace 
will  soon  be  offered;  a plan  so  well  adapted 
to  the  honour  and  interest  of- all  parties 
concerned,  that  whoever  refuses  it  will 
thereby  shew,  that  their  secret  views  ate 
more  extensive  than  they  have  hitherto 
been  declared. 

From  hence,  Sir,  I mu9t  conclude,  that 
we  shall  be  very  soon  able  to  determine, 
whether  we  must  engage  in  the  war  or  not; 
if  that  plan  be  accepted,  then  we  shall  at- 
tain our  ends ; the  peace  of  Europe  will 
be  restored,  the  balance  of  power  will  be 
preserved,  without  our  engaging  in  the 
war,  without  subjecting  this  nation  to  any 
inconvenience,  or  to  any  expence ; but  if 
reasonable  terms  should  be  haughtily  re- 
jected by  either  side,  we  must  then  neces- 
sarily take  a share  in  the  war.  It  is  there- 
fore very  much  our  interest  at  present,  to 
fake  every  measure  that  may  contribute  to- 
wards rendering  his  Majesty’s  endeavours 
successful;  that  may  contribute  towards 
inducing,  or  even  compelling,  every  one  of 
the  contending  powers  to  accept  of  that 
plan,  which  his  Majesty,  in  conjunction 
with  his  allies,  is  to  offer  to  them:  And, 
in  my  opinion,  nothing  can  contribute  more 
towards  these  great  ends,  than  our  hav- 
ing such  a standing  regular  force,  as  may 
convince  all  parties  that  we  are  in  earnest, 
and  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  alter 
the  scale  whenever  we  have  a mind.  For 
this  reason  I can  hardly  imagine,  that  any 
gentleman  in  this  House  will  oppose  the 
small  augmentation  of  our  land-forces  now 
proposed,  when  lie  considers  how  many 
millions  we  may  be  obliged  to  expend,  ill 
[VOL.  Uf.Qn'e'l  imatje  fflgitised  l.nfversi 


by  refusing  such  a seasonable  expence,  we 
should  at  last  make  it  necessary  to  involve 
ourselves  in  a heavy  war. 

The  prosperity  of  this  nation,  Sir,  at 
least  our  security,  depends  upon  the  tran- 
quillity of  our  neighbours:  while  they  are 
at  peace,  they  will  always  consume  more 
of  our  manufactures  than  when  they 
are  involved  in  blood  and  confusion; 
and  consequently  we  shall  always,  in 
times  of  peace,  have  a greater  demand 
for  the  manufactures  of  our  country  than 
in  time  of  war.  Besides,  while  they  con- 
tinue at  peace,  the  balance  of  power  can 
be  in  no  danger,  but  the  events  of  war  no 
nation  can  depend  on ; and  therefore  this 
nation  among  the  rest,  may  be  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  extraordinary  success  of  any 
one  power  in  Europe.  Let  us  not. there- 
fore grudge  a small  expence,  when  it  may 
evidently  contribute  towards  restoring 
peace  among  our  neighbours,  upon  which 
our  own  prosperity  and  security  does  and 
always  must  depend. 

Our  house  is  not  as  yet  on  fire,  but  our 
neighbour’s  is  all  in  a flame;  and  then  ccr- 
tuinly  it  is  time  for  us  to  prepare  the  en- 
gines necessary  for  preserving  our  own : 
-these  are  a powerful  fleet  and  a sufficient 
body  of  regular  well  disciplined  troops, 
ready  to  march  at  the  first  word  of  com- 
mand. This,  Sir,  will  give  weight  to  his 
Majesty’s  negociations,  it  will  make  ail  the 
parties  concerned  give  a due  attention  to 
what  may  be  proposed,  by  his  Majesty’s 
ministers,  for  restoring  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope : tor  a minister,  whose  equipage 
consists  of  a large  body  of  good  troops, 
will  always  be  better  hearkened  to,  than 
one  whose  equipage  consists  only  of  a 
great  number  ot  fine  pages  and  useless 
footmen. 

By  agreeing  to  the  augmentation  pro- 
posed, we  may  expect.  Sir,  that  the  parties 
now  at  war  will  be  prevented  from  forming 
any  ambitious  views,  either  against  tliis 
nation  or  against  the  balance  of  power; 
and  if  any  such  views  have  already  been 
formed,  the  projectors  will  find  themselves 
under  a necessity  of  laying  them  aside;  by 
which  means  we  shall  be  able  to  restore 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  establish  the  fu- 
ture security  of  this  nation',  without  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  the  inconveniences,  the 
misfortunes  trod  the  doubtful  events  of 
war.  From  a contrary  behaviour,  let  us 
consider  what  we  are  to  expect:  will  not 
France  and  her  Allies  from  thence  con- 
clude, that  they  may  go  on  and  conquer  ; 
that  they  mayptace  upon  the  imperial  throne 
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a prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ; and  that 
England  is  not  now,  as  formerly,  appre- 
hensive of  the  growing  power  of  France,  or 
concerned  about  the  preservation  of  a ba- 
lance of  power  in  Europe.  These  are  con- 
clusions which,  I am  sure,  no  Englishman 
ought  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
make ; for  the  continuance  of  the  war  is  a 
certain  consequence  of  such  conclusions, 
and  if  it  should  continue,  we  must  engage 
in  it,  or  we,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe, 
must  submit  to  be  slaves  to  the  conqueror. 
Thus  the  danger  of  not  agreeing  to  what 
is  proposed,  is  infinitely  great ; but  in 
agreeing  to  it  there  is  no  danger,  and  the 
expence  is  inconsiderable : if  it  procures 
a re-establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity 
the  usefulness  of  it  must  be  acknowledged 
by  all ; but  if  it  should  fail  of  the  efi’ect  de- 
sired, it  will  enable  us  to  join  speedily  and 
with  vigour  in  the  war. 

To  me,  Sir,  it  is  evident,  that  the  small 
expence,  now  proposed,  may  prevent  an 
infinite  expence  and  an  infinite  danger  ; 
and  therefore  I must  think  we  are  at  pre- 
sent something  in  the  case  of  a gentleman, 
suppose  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  whose  estate  is 
in  great  danger  of  being  overflowed  by  the 
decay  of,  or  some  breach  in,  those  dykes 
and  mounds  which  were  made  to  prevent 
inundations  : in  such  a case,  suppose  the 
gentleman’s  stewards  and  managers  should 
come  to  him,  and  tell  him  of  his  danger,  and 
that  the  dykes  might  then  be  repaired  for  a 
small  expence,  but  that  one  flood  or  two 
might  make  such  a breach  as  would  cost 
him  near  the  value  of  his  estate  to  repair : 
would  not  that  gentleman  be  very  much  in 
the  wrong,  would  he  not  be  mad,  not  to 
hearken  to  such  representations,  and  put 
himself  to  a small  immediate  charge,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  entire  ruin  of  his  estate  ? 

Our  present  case.  Sir,  is  the  very  same ; 
one  successful  campaign,  two  or  three 
complete  victories,  would  make  such  a 
breach  in  those  barriers,  by  which  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe  are  preserved,  as  would 
cost  an  infinite  treasure  and  a vast  effusion 
of  blood  before  it  could  be  made  up.  This 
is  a danger  apparent  from  the  circum- 
stances publicly  known  : but  there  may  be 
particular  private  transactions  concerted, 
or  now  carrying  on,  which  would  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  what  is  now  pro- 
posed : these  his  Majesty  may  probably 
have  discovered ; and  from  the  experience 
we  have  of  his  Majesty’s  great  regard  for 
the  ease  of  his  people,  we  may,  I think, 
conclude,  that  he  would  not  have  proposed 
to  have  made  any  augmentation  of  his  land- 
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forces,  or  to  have  put  his  subjects  to  any 
additional  charge,  without  an  evident  ne- 
cessity for  so  doing : I hope  therefore  gen. 
tlemen  will  depend  upon  his  Majesty’s 
wisdom  and  conduct  in  an  affair,  wlucli  is 
of  such  a nature,  as  may  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  his  Majesty  to  lay  his  particular 
reasons  before  this  House,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  disappointing  all  the  mea- 
sures he  has  concerted  for  defeating  any 
ambitious  projects  that  may  have  been 
formed ; and  for  restoring  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  thereby  preventing  this  na- 
tion’s being  obliged  to  engage  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Andrews’s  Motion  was  warmly  op- 
posed by  lord  Morpeth,  Mr.  Gibbon,  lord 
Noel  Somerset,  sir  John  Barnard,  sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  sir  William  Wyndham, 
Mr.  Fulteney,  and  several  other  members, 
who  gave  the  following  Reasons  against  it: 

Sir ; I wish  every,  gentleman  would  be 
more  cautious  of  bringing  his  Majesty’s 
name  into  every  debate  in  this  House.  I 
am  persuaded,  no  gentleman  in  this  House 
doubts  of  his  Majesty’s  sincere  regard  for 
the  ease  of  his  people,  or  of  his  wisdom 
and  conduct  in  all  matters  which  are  ho- 
nestly and  fairly  laid  before  him:  these 
are  questions  which  can  never  be  properly 
brought  before  us.  Upon  this  occasion, 
as  well  as  all  other  occasions  of  the  same 
nature,  it  is  not  his  Majesty’s  regard  for 
the  ease  of  his  people,  but  the  regard  his 
ministers  have  for  tne  ease  of  the  people, 
that  we  are  to  consider  ; it  is  their  wisdom 
and  conduct  that  are  now  under  our  consi- 
deration : and,  in  my  opinion,  this  Househas 
no  great  reason  to  depend  much  upon 
either.  I am  sure  the  generality  of  the 
nation  have  no  great  confidence  in  either ; 
and  therefore,  if  we  speak  the  language  of 
our  constituents,  which  I hope  will  always 
be  the  language  of  this  House,  we  cannot 
depend  so  much  upon  their  wisdom  and 
conduct,  as  to  load  the  people  with  any 
additional  expence,  for  no  other  reason 
but  only  because  the  minister  has  told  us 
it  is  necessary.  This  is  a method  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  no  man  ought  to  agree  to 
in  any  case;  but  especially  in  a case  which 
is  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  liberties  of  our  country. 

The  honourable  gentlemen,  Sir,  were 
very  much  in  the  right  to  argue  from  ge- 
neral circumstances,  and  such  as  we  pub- 
licly known ; for  particular  care  has  been 
taken  that  we  should  not  have  any  thing 
else  to  argue  from  : but  if  we  argue  only 
from  such  circumstances,  we  must.  con' 
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elude,  that  we  are  neither  concerned  in 
the  war,  nor  can  be  concerned  in  the 
event.  If  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Poland,  if  we  are  no  way  engaged  to  pro- 
tect the  emperor’s  dominions  in  Italy, 
surely  we  have  no  concern  in  the  war  ; 
and  as  to  the  event,  France  has  declared 
they  will  not  pretend  to  keep  any  of  the 
conquests  they  make  : they  have  declared, 
they  have  no  intention  to  make  any  con- 
quests or  to  extend  their  dominions,  but 
that  their  only  aim  is  to  establish  Stanislaus 
upon  the  throne  of  Poland ; and  the  other 
two  allies  have  declared,  that  they  have  no 
other  view  but  to  establish  and  preserve 
the  neutrality  of  Italy : these  are  the  only 
circumstances  publicly  known  ; and  from 
these  neither  this  nation,  nor  the  balance 
of  power,  can  be  in  any  danger. 

What  particular  reasons  we  may  have 
not  to  trust  to  those  declarations,  I shall 
not  pretend  to  determine  ; but  all  the 
other  princes  and  states  of  Europe,  not 
already  engaged  in  the  war,  seem  to  put 
their  trust  in  them,  because  none  of  them 
have  as  yet  made  any  preparations;  Nay, 
even  the  princes  of  Germany  seem  to 
think  their  country  in  no  danger,  for  some 
of  the  chief  of  them  still  continue  neutral ; 
and  those  who  have  joined  in  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  have  great  numbers  of 
troops  unemployed,  which  certainly  would 
be  all  sent  to  the  Rhine,  if  they  thought 
their  country  were  in  any  real  danger,  or 
that  France  had  a design  to  impose  an 
emperor  upon  them.  While  they  remain 
so  secure,  while  they  give  themselves  so 
little  concern  about  the  event  of  the  war, 
why  we  should  be  so  terribly  frightened, 
why  we  should  imagine  that  France  has  a 
design  to  conquer  Germany,  and  to  place 
one  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  upon  the 
imperial  throne,  1 cannot  comprehend  : I 
am  sure  no  such  intention  can  be  presumed 
from  any  circumstance  yet  publicl  y known  ; 
and  I hope  we  do  nottlunkthat  either  Spain 
or  Sardin ia  has  a mind  to  conquer  Germany, 
or  that  France  would  allow  them,  if  either 
or  both  were  able  to  accomplish  such  a 
design.  From  public  circumstances,  there- 
fore, I can  see  no  reason  we  have  now,  or 
indeed  ever  had,  to  put  ourselves  to  any 
charge,  or  to  make  any  preparations ; and 
jf  there  be  any  private  reiisons,  they  must 
be  such  as  concern  us  in  particular,  be- 
cause, if  they  related  to  Europe  in  general, 
the  other  courts  of  Europe,  particularly 
the  Dutch,  would  certainly  have  disco- 
vered them  as  well  as  we ; nay,  if  they  had 
■ot,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  our 


ministers  to  have  discovered  them,  not 
only  to  the  Dutch,  but  to  all  the  princes  of 
Europe ; for  whatever  danger  there  might 
be  in  discovering  them  to  this  House, 
there  could  not  surely  be  any  danger  in 
discovering  them  to  those  courts,  which 
( have  as  deep  a concern  as  we  have  in  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

As  no  part  of  our  late  transactions  has 
ever  been  laid  before  this  House,  as  all 
such  lights  have  been  denied  us,  1 do  not 
know,  Sir,  but  there  may  be  private  rea- 
sons for  our  being  particularly  concerned 
in  the  event  of  the  present  war ; if  there 
are  any  such,  they  must  proceed  from 
some  of  our  late  transactions ; and  in  that 
case,  those  transactions  ought  to  have 
1 been  laid  before  this  House  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war,  that  we  might  from 
them  have  seen  our  danger,  and  might 
have  provided  for  our  safety  in  time.  But 
to  insinuate,  that  either  of  the  parties  now 
engaged  in  war  may  have  ambitious  views 
against  the  liberties  of  Europe,  is  au  insi- 
nuation that  is  contradicted  by  the  beha- 
viour of  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Eu- 
rope not  already  engaged  in  the  war ; and 
therefore  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  have  any 
weight. 

We  are  next  told,  Sir,  that  though  nei- 
ther party  at  present  have  any  ambitious 
views,  yet  they  may  form  such  views,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  their  forming  any  such, 
we  must  make  great  preparations;  that 
this  will  shew  them  we  are  in  earnest,  and 
will  make  them  give  ear  to  the  reasonable 
plan  of  peace  which  his  Majesty,  in  con- 
junction with  hisallies,  is  to  otter : whereas, 
if  we  make  no  such  preparation,  that 
France  will  conclude  we  have  lost  all  ap- 
prehensions of  the  growing  power  of  that 
kingdom,  and  that  we  have  no  concern 
for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power.  For  God’s  sake.  Sir,  can  gentle- 
men be  serious  when  they  argue  at  this 
rate  ? Can  France,  or  any  power  on  earth, 
imagine  that  we  will  look  tamely  on,  and 
see  the  liberties  of  Europe  overturned ; or 
can  the  addition  of  7 or  8,000  men  to  our 
army  add  any  thing  to  their  dread  of  our 
power  ? They  all  know,  and  France  in 
particular  has  reason  to  know,  the  strength 
and  power  of  this  nation,  when  wisely 
managed  and  prudently  exerted;  if  there- 
fore they  form  any  ambitious  views,  if 
they  reject  the  just  terms  of  peace  that 
are  to  be  proposed  by  his  Majesty,  or  if 
they  despise  the  mediation  that  has  been 
offered,  it  cannot  proceed  from  any  con- 
tempt they  have  of  the  real  strength  of 
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this  nation,  but  from  a contempt  of  the 
councils  by  which  that  strength  is  to  be 
exerted : this  is  a contempt  which,  I am 
afraid,  they  have  already  conceived  ; and 
if  we  should  agree  to  the  proposition  now 
before  us,  without  seeing  reason  for  so 
doing,  I am  sure  either  the  wisdom  or  in- 
tegrity of  this  House  will  suffer  consider- 
ably, in  the  opinion  of  the  world  both 
abroad  and  at  home. 

Another  terrible  thing  we  are  this  day 
taught  to  apprehend,  is,  that  success  may 
inspire  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  war, 
with  an  ambitious  view  of  overturning  the 
balance  of  power : that  two  or  three  com- 
plete victories  may  make  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  engage  immediately  in 
the  war ; and  that  therefore  we  ought  to 
prepare  in  time,  that  we  may  be  ready  to 
fly  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  before 
they  are  quite  overwhelmed  : upon  this. 
Sir,  I shah  only  ask  if  any  gentleman  in 
this  House  can  imagine,  that  Germany, 
Poland  and  Muscovy,  for  I think  I may 
now  say  they  are  united,  can  be  conquered 
in  one  campaign  ; or  supposing  the  other 
to  be  the  unfortunate  side,  can  they  ima- 
gine that  France,  Spain  and  Italy  can  be 
conquered  in  one  campaign  ? If  any  gen- 
tleman can  imagine  such  a thing,  with 
him  I shall  not  pretend  to  argue ; but  with 
those  who  cannot,  which  I believe  are  the 
majority  of- this  House,  I think  I may  con- 
tend that  neither  side  can  in  one  campaign 
be  reduced  so  low,  but  that  the  united 
force  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  thrown  in  early  the  next 
campaign,  will  be  sufficient  for  their  relief, 
and  for  obliging  the  proudest  conqueror  to 
submit  to  reasonable  terms  ; in  which  case 
we  shall  have  the  whole  winter  to  prepare, 
and  till  then  it  is  certainly  quite  unneces- 
sary to  put  ourselves  to  any  expence. 

As  tliis  day  seems  to  be  a day  of  para- 
doxes, among  the  rest  we  have  been  told 
one  with  respect  to  our  trade.  We  are 
told,  Sir,  that  the  prosperity  of  this  nation 
depends  upon  the  tranquillity  of  our  neigh- 
bours; and  that  in  tunes  of  peace,  there 
is  always  a greater  demand  for  the  manu- 
factures and  produce  of  this  country,  than 
in  time  of  war.  This,  Sir,  is  so  far  from 
being  a just  maxim  in  trade,  that  the 
direct  contrary  is  true.  The  chief  part  of 
the  produce  of  this  country  consists  in  the 
necessaries,  and  not  the  luxuries  of  life  ; 
and  consequently  our  neighbours  will  al- 
ways consume  ns  much  of  such  sort  of 
things  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace  : 
but  the  difference  is,  that  when  their  heads 
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are  not  distracted,  nor  their  hands  di. 
verted,  by  any  foreign  or  domestic  war* 
they  have  time  to  apply  themselves  to 
tillage ; they  have  time  to  apply  them- 
selves to  manufactures  of  all  kinds ; they 
have  leisure  to  think  of  and  te  improve  all 
fhe  arts  of  peace  ; and  by  so  doing  they 
furnish  themselves  at  home  with  a great 
many  of  those  necessaries  which,  in  time 
of  war,  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  ofus. 
This  is  not  only  evident  in  theory,  but  is 
confirmed  by  experience ; for  our  trade 
has  suffered  more  by  the  domestic  improve- 
ments made  by  our  neighbours,  during  tlic 
last  long  tranquillity  in  Europe,  than  it 
has  done  by  any  other  means ; except  the 
heavy  duties  we  have  laid  upon  ourselves, 
and  the  great  trouble  and  many  fees  and 
perquisites  we  have  subjected  our  mer- 
chants to,  both  in  importing  and  exporting 
their  goods  and  merchandize : these  in- 
cumbrances will  in  time  most  certainly 
ruin  every  branch  of  our  trade,  if  we  do 
not  take  care  to  remove  them  speedily,  by 
paying  off  those  debts  by  which  they  have 
been  occasioned.  And  as  to  our  security 
it  can  never  be  disturbed  by  any  broils 
among  our  neighbours,  unless  the  balance 
of  power  should  be  brought  into  real  dan- 
ger, which  our  neighbours  upon  the  con- 
tinent would  take  better  care  of  than  they 
do,  if  we  did  not  upon  all  occasions  shew 
ourselves  so  mighty  officious  as  to  doit  for 
them. 

It  is  an  easy  matter.  Sir,  for  any  man, 
who  has  a quick  invention  and  a strong 
imagination,  to  form  imaginary  dangers. 
In  tune  of  peace  we  are  frightened  with  in- 
vasions, because  our  neighbours  have  their 
troops  quartered  upon  their  coasts,  and 
have  nothing  else  to  do  with  them ; and  in 
time  of  war,  because  our  neighbours  have 
great  armies  in  the  field,  though  no  power 
in  Europe  has  any  quarrel  with  us.  In 
time  of  peace  we  must  keep  up  a more 
numerous  army  than  is  consistent  with  the 
liberties  of  a free  people,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a war’s  breaking  out ; and  hi  time  of 
war  we  must  add  to  that  army,  and  put 
ourselves  to  great  expence,  in  order  to  re- 
store tiie  public  tranquillity,  and  preserve 
the  balance  of  power,  though  no  other  na- 
tion in  Europe  appears  to  be  in  the  least 
apprehensive  of  its  being  in  danger.  Thus, 
Sir,  we  are  always  in  a fright,  and, for  what 
I know,  our  apprehensions  may  at  last  be- 
come so  extravagant ; that  if  Angria,  the 
East-India  Pirate,  should  fit  out  any 
greater  number  of  grabs  than  usual,  we 
must  fit  out  a squadron  and  augment  our 
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an  invasion  upon  us.  x>y  this,  cur,  1 do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  weare now  in  nodan- 
ger ; I do  not  know  but  we  may  : but  what- 
ever danger  we  may  be  in,  I am  very  sure  it 
does  not  appear  from  any  circumstances 
yet  publicly  known,  nor  from  any  tiling 
that  hath  as  yet  been  communicated  to  this 
House ; and  therefore  I cannot  agree  to 
load  the  people  with  any  new  charge.  If 
the  danger  is  such  as  cannot  be  immediate- 
ly communicated,  it  must  be  such  as  can- 
notbe  immediately  apprehended ; and  if  we 
are  only  like  to  be  in  danger,  we  ought  to 
follow  the  example  of  our  wise  neighbours 
die  Dutch,  in  putting  our  people  to  no 
expence,  and  in  reserving  our  whole 
strength  to  be  vigorously  exerted  against 
those,  whose  future  designs  shall  seem  any 
way  to  threaten  the  safety  of  Europe. 

We  have  been  told,  Sir,  diatthe  danger 
of  not  agreeing  to  what  is  proposed  is  in- 
finitely great ; but  that  in  agreeing  to  it 
diere  is  no  danger ; Sir,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  directly  otherwise.  It  is  certain,  that 
the  regard  we  are  to  expect  from  foreign- 
ers must  always  defend  upon  the  esteem 
they  have  of  the  strength  of  the  nation, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  those  councils  by 
which  that  strength  is  to  be  directed. 
The  strength  of  the  nation  does  not  surely 
consist  only  in  the  troops  we  have  on  foot 
or  the  squadrons  we  have  at  sea,  but  upon 
the  number  of  troops  we  are  able  to  raise 
and  maintain,  and  the  squadrons  we  are 
able  to  put  to  sea.  Therefore  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  adding  7 or  8,000  men  to  our 
land-forces,  or  to  the  squadrons  we  have 
already  fitted  out,  can  add  nothing  to  the 
opinion  foreigners  have  of  our  strength  : 
but  the  putting  ourselves  to  such  needless 
expence  when  no  man  can  say  that  we  are 
in  any  real  danger,  will  certainly  give  fo- 
reigners a very  mean  opinion  of  our  coun- 
cils. The  armaments  we  have  made  can 
oblige  neither  of  the  sides  engaged  in  war, 
but  may  probably  give  great  offence,  by 
which  we  may  draw  a war  upon  ourselves ; 
our  armaments  may  very  probably  unite 
several  of  the  powers  of  Europe  against  us, 
while  by  the  inaction  of  those  armaments 
we  may  be  deprived  of  every  ally. 

But,  Sir,  with  regard  to  our  domestic 
affairs,  the  danger  is  more  apparent  and 
much  more  terrible.  The  keeping  up  of 
anumerous  standing  army,  in  time  of  peace, 
is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  liberties 
of  this  nation.  The  gentlemen,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  who  supported  this  motion, 
talk  of  an  army  of  18,000  men  as  always 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  l.mversi 


inis,  oir,  is  me  true  secret  or  tms  day's 
motion ; those  gentlemen  know  that  when 
peace  is  restored,  the  nation  will  insist 
upon  a reduction’s  being  made,  therefore 
think  they,  let  us  now  increase  the  army, 
that  when  peace  is  restored  we  may  stop 
the  mouths  of  the  disaffected,  (as  they  call 
them)  by  making  a reduction  of  the  troops 
we  are  now  to  add:  and  thus.  Sir,  we  shall 
have  a standing  army  of  18,000  men  sad- 
dled upon  us  for  ever.  As  I am  of  opinion 
that  an  army  of  18,000  men  is  at  least 
10,000  more  than  we  ought  to  have  in  time 
of  peace ; as  I am  of  opinion  that  such  a 
numerous  army  can  be  necessary  for  no 
end,  but  that  of  enabling  a minister  to 
trample  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country ; 
therefore  I think  the  motion  ought  to  be 
rejected  with  disdain. 

As  for  ministers,  they  must  not  expect 
regard  and  esteem  from  their  equipage, 
but  from  the  wisdom  and  address  of  their 
negotiations  ; for  a minister  with  a blun- 
dering head,  or  one  that  is  sent  upon  ri- 
diculous errands,  will  make  as  sorry  a 
figure  with  an  equipage  of  regular  troops, 
as  an  equipage  oi  footmen : and  I am  afraid 
the  ass’s  ears  will  appear  much  more  con- 
spicuous underawell-burnishedhead^piece, 
than  ever  they  did  under  a well  powdered 
peruke. 

The  other  parallel,  Sir,  that  has  been 
drawn,  is  very  much  to  the  present  purpose, 
if  it  had  been  properly  related.  We  are  in 
the  very  case  of  a gentleman,  who  is  told 
by  his  steward  and  the  workmen  employed 
by  that  steward,  that  his  estate  is  in  great 
danger  of  being  overflowed  by  the  breach 
in  those  dykes  and  mounds,  which,  as  they 
say,  were  made  to  prevent  inundations. 
The  gentleman  is  surprised  at  this,  know- 
ing that  there  were  never  any  dykes  or 
mounds  made  upon  his  estate  for  prevent- 
ing inundations,  but  what  were  made  by 
nature;  and  that  his  estate  could  not  be 
overflowed  without  some  artificial  inlets 
made,  or  even  windmills  or  fire-engines 
prepared  and  set  up  for  that  purpose. 
He  answers.  You  really  surprize  me,  I can 
hardly  believe  there  is  a possibility  in  what 
you  relate;  however,  I’ll  go  along  with 
you  and  examine  every  part  of  my  estate, 
and  will  then  take  such  measures  as  may 
be  proper  for  preventing  the  danger  : upon 
this  the  steward  and  his  workmen  are  in  a 
fright,  they  know  that  the  inlets  were  made 
or  the  windmills  set  up,  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  some  of  their  master’s  neigh- 
bours, with  their  connivance ; and  there- 
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fore  they  reply,  O Lord,  Sir ! you  must 
not  examine  into  particulars,  the  breaches 
are  of  such  a nature  that  if  you  but  look 
upon  them  they  will  become  irreparable ; 
give  us  but  a small  sutu  of  money,  and  an 
order  for  such  of  your  tenants  as  we  shall 
name,  to  attend  and  assist  us,  we  can  now 
easily  make  up  the  breach ; but  if  you 
delay,  or  offer  to  examine  into  it,  the  re- 
paration will  cost  you  more  than  the  value 
of  your  estate : if  such  a gentleman  should 
comply  blindly  with  such  a demand,  I am 
sure,  Sir,  it  must  be  granted,  that  if  he  was 
not  mad,  lie  was  very  much  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  steward. 

While  the  Dutch-,  and  all  the  other 
states  of  Europe  not  yet  engaged  in  the 
war,  shew  so  little  concern  about  it ; while 
even  the  princes  of  Germany  shew  so  little 
inclination  to  exert  their  whole  strength 
upon  the  occasion ; I cannot  tliink  die 
balance  of  power  in  any  imminent  danger: 
and  if  any  danger  threatens  this  nation  in 
particular,  in  God’s  name  let  it  be 
told ; when  we  know  what  it  is,  or  from 
whence  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  we 
may  easily  take  such  measures  as  may 
prevent  it;  but  do  not  let  us,  under 
imaginary  pretences  of  distant  foreign 
dangers,  subject  our  constitution  to  a 
real,  an  imminent  domestic  danger ; for 
what  will  it  avail  us  to  preserve  die  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  if  under  that  pretence  we 
destroy  our  own  ? 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  same  mem- 
bers who  supported  Mr.  Andrews’s  Motion, 
as  follows : 

Sir ; Whatever  advantage  we  may  draw 
from  the  tranquillity  of  others,  it  is  certain, 
we  must  always  draw  great  and  many  ad- 
vantages from  our  own ; and  it  is  ascertain, 
that  let  the  designs  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  war  be  at  present  what  they  will,  we 
may  be  deeply  concerned  in  its'  event.  If 
either  die  present  designs  should  be  pushed 
too  far,  or  new  and  ambidous  designs  en- 
couraged and  set  up  by  success,  we  must 
necessarily  at  last  be  involved ; and  this  is 
what  we  ought  if  possible  to  prevent.  This 
I take  to  be  the  true  and  only  design  of 
the  augmentation  now  proposed ; it  is  so 
small  that  I cannot  look  upon  it  as  designed 
to  engage  us  in  the  war,  but  to  prevent  our 
being  engaged ; and  for  this  reason,  I 
think,  wc  may  the  more  easily  agree  to  it. 

Whether  the  balance  of  power  be  now 
in  danger,  or  Whether  this  nation  in  parti- 
cular be  now  in  danger,  is  not  the  question 
before  us  ; but  whether  both  may  not  be 
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in  danger  by  die  event  of  the  present  war 
and  dus  I really  think  cannot  be  made  a 
question.  In  such  a case  we  arc  not  t0  be 
directed  by  the  behaviour  of  other  states  • 
at  least,  I am  sure,  the  resolutions  of  thj. 
House  ought  as  little  to  be  regulated  bv 
the  example  of  the  Dutch,  or  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  as  they  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  advice  of  our  own  mi- 
nisters. In  the  war  which  was  commenced  i 

before  the  death  of  die  late  king  William,  I 
I believe  it  will  not  be  denied  but  that  the 
balance  of  power  was  really  in  danger, 
and  yet,  for  some  time  after  it  commenced^ 
the  Dutch  seemed,  to  all  public  appear.  ' 
ance,  as  quiet  as  diey  seem  at  present : the  j 
princes  of  Germany  seemed  as  little  con-  ' 
cerned,  nay,  some  of  them  actually  en-  ' 
gaged  against  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  ' 
of  their  country.  Until  we  declared  our. 
selves,  no  prince  in  Europe  would  venture  ' 
to  sdr  to  the  relief  of  the  House  of  A us-  i 
tria  ; and  therefore  I must  think,  that  the  I 
outward  behaviour  of  all  or  any  of  the 
princes  of  Europe,  can  never  be  made  use 
of  as  any  argument  in  this  debate.  Be- 
sides, Sir,  the  other  princes  and  states  of 
Europe  have  no  occasion  to  make  any 
augmentation  of  their  {forces  till  they  are 
just  ready  to  take  the  field  : they  have, 
all  of  them,  great  bodies  of  land-forces  in 
continual  pay  : there  is  hardly  an  electoral 
prince  of  Germany,  but  what  maintains 
as  great  a number  of  laud-forces  as  are 
now  in  this  island ; and  yet,  I hope,  it 
will  not  be  said,  but  that  if  we  were  to  en- 
gage, we  not  only  could,  hut  ought  to  take 
the  field  with  a much  greater  army  than 
either  of  them  can  maintain  : for  which 
reason  we  are  always  under  a necessity  to 
begin  to  prepare  much  sooner  than  any  of 
our  neighbours. 

We  may  talk  what  we  will  of  the  number 
of  men  in  our  country  ; and  the  numbers 
of  ships  in  our  harbours  ; but  from  such 
calculations  the  strength  of  a nation  is  not 
now  to  be  computed.  It  is  from  the  num- 
ber of  regular,  well-disciplined  troops,  and 
from  the  number  of  men  of  war  provided 
with  experienced  seamen,  that  the  strength 
of  a nation  is  always  now  computed : a 
number  of  regular  well-disciplined  troops 
is  now  become  as  necessary,  cither  for 
offence  or  defence,  as  a well  disciplined, 
well-armed  militia  was  of  old ; and  the  re- 
gard a nation  is  to  expect  from  its  neigh- 
bours, depends  now  as  much  upon  the 
former,  as  it  depended  of  old  upon  the 
latter.  It  is  true,  regiments  may  be  soon 
raised,  regiments  may  be  soon  augment' 
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ed,  but  a regiment  newly  raised  must  I shall  admit,  Sir,  that  France  and  her 
be  exercised  for  many  months,  before  allies  have  made  the  declarations  mention- 

it  can  expect  to  engage  successfully  ed  by  the  honourable  gentleman ; and  I 

I!  against  an  old  well-disciplined  regiment ; do  not  know  but  they  may  be  sincere,  but 

and  even  an  old  regiment  newly  augment-  I am  sure  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  to : 

ed,  cannot  pretend  toenter  upon  immediate  for  even  granting  that  these  declarations 

action,  itmust  have  some  time  to  discipline  are  sincere,  that  they  have  really  no  other 

the  new  men  that  have  been  incorporated,  views  but  what  they  openly  profess,  yet 

| This  is  the  reason,  Sir,  and,  in  my  opinion  we  know  that  success  may  elate  the  minds 
a convincing  reason,  why  we  should  always  of  the  conquerors,  and  may  make  them 
| begin  to  increase  our  land-forces,  at  least,  conceive  new  designs,  which  they  could 
I some  months  before  there  may  be  a ncces-  not  at  first  have  thought  of.  And  against 
sit}'  for  entering  upon  action : and  by  what  these  we  are  to  provide,  as"  well  as  against 
is  now  proposed,  the  increase  is  to  be  made  any  designs  they  may  have  at  present 
in  the  most  proper,  and  the  least  expen-  which  we  have  not  yet  discovered ; for  if 
| sivc  way  ; that  is,  by  adding  a number  of  France  and  her  allies  should  over-run  all 

V private  men  to  each  company  in  the  ser-  Germany,  establish  Stanislaus  upon  the 

vice,  without  raising  any  new  regiments  or  throne  of  Poland,  and  oblige  the  Czarina 

I companies,  which  could,  not  so  speedily  to  submit  to  their  terms,  I am  very  far 
I be  made  fit  for  action,  and  would,  by  in-  from  thinking  that  either  of  them  would 
creasing  the  number  of  officers,  be  more  abide  by  the  declarations  with  which  they 
I expensive  to  the  nation.  began  the  war : I aui  sure,  our  constitu- 

1 am  none  of  those,  Sir,  who  imagine  tion  would  be  exposed  to  much  greater 
that  Germany,  Poland,  and  Moscovy,  can  danger,  than  it  can  be  from  the  small  ad- 
be  conquered  in  one  campaign,  and  much  dition  now  proposed  to  be  made  to  our 
less  do  I imagine  that  France,  Spain,  and  army. 

. Italy,  can  be  conquered  in  one  campaign.  This  leads  me,  Sir,  to  consider  that  ter- 
| And  yet  1 do  verily  believe,  that  a complete  rilile,  that  imminent  danger  our  liberties 
victor}'  or  two,  gained  in  the  beginning  are  exposed  to,  by  keeping  up  a numerous 

ofa  campaign,  especially  by  that  side  which  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ; which  is 

has  hitherto  had  the  best  success,  might  a danger  that  has  been  much  exaggerated, 

be  attended  with  such  consequences,  and  upon  this  and  many  other  occasions,  by 

might  bring  the  unfortunate  side  so  low,  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  of  the 

if  they  met  with  no  relief  or  assistance  be-  question.  I could  easily  shew,  that  an 
| fore  the  beginning  of  the  next  campaign,  army  kept  up  from  year  to  year,  under  the 
I that  to  recover  the  losses  of  that  campaign  direction  of  parliament,  and  commanded 
i and  compel  the  conquerors  to  accept  of  by  gentlemen  of  the  best  families,  and 
■ reasonable  terms,  would  most  certainly  cost  some  of  them  of  as  good  estates  as  any  in 
this  nation  a vast  expence  of  blood  and  the  kingdom,  can  never  be  dangerous 
I treasure  ; even  though  we  were  irnmedi-  either  to  our  constitution  or  to  our  liberties, 
ately  joined  by  Holland,  Denmark,  and  were  it  much  more  numerous  than  it  Ls, 

Sweden,  neither  of  whose  assistance,  even  or  is  now  proposed  to  be ; but  the  keep- 

in  such  a critical  conjuncture,  we  can  pre-  ing  up  a standing  army  in  time  of  peace  is 

tend  to  depend  upon  with  certainty.  For  not  the  question  under  our  consideration, 

upon  such  an  occasion,  some  of  them  Will  gentlemen  say,  that  when  all  Europe 

might  expect  to  make  an  advantage  by  is  in  a flame,  we  ought  not  to  begin  to 

joining  the  victorious  side  ; and  if  we  make  preparations  i Will  they  say,  that 

should  be  obliged  to  engage  singly,  and  we  ought  never  to  make  any  augmenta- 

without  theassistance  of  either  of  the  three  tion,  or  to  prepare  for  war,  till  it  is  pub- 

powers  I have  mentioned,  one  unfortunate  licly  declared  ? Can  this,  Sir,  be  a safe 

campaign  might  involve  us  in  a tedious,  maxim  for  any  nation  ? 
an  expensive,  and  even  a doubtful  war  : I do  not  know,  Sir,  that  any  gentleman 

whereas,  if  we  put  ourselves  in  such  a has  in  this  debate  declared,  that  18,000  is 

' condition  as  to  be  able  to  give  immediate  the  number  of  land-forces  which  must 

relief  to  the  unfortunate  side,  or  to  engage  always  be  kept  up  in  this  nation,  even  in 

| immediately  against  that  side  whose  views  time  of  the  profoundest  tranquillity  : how- 

shnll  hereafter  be  discovered  to  be  incon-  ever,  it  has  been  discovered,  it  seems,  that 

sistent  with  the  safety  of  Europe,  we  may  this  is  the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen ; and 

then  easily  cast  the  balance,  and  give  law  that  the  addition  now  moved  for,  is  pro- 
to the  conquerors.  posed  for  no  other  reason,  but  only  that 
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these  gentlemen  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  stopping  the  mouths  of  the  disaffected, 
by  reducing  that  additional  number  as. 
soon  as  the  public  tranquillity  is  re-esta- 
blished. Sir,  if  no  reason  had  been  assign- 
ed for  the  addition  proposed,  there  might 
have  been  some  room  for  this  presumption  ; 
but  as  other  reasons  have  been  assigned, 
as  those  reasons  are  apparent  from  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  Europe,  I cannot 
see  how  such  a presumption  can  be  made : 
but  suppose  this  were  really  the  design  of 
some  gentlemen  in  this  House,  will  not 
every  other  gentleman  be  at  liberty  to  op- 
pose that  design  when  the  peace  is  re- 
stored ? May  not  every  gentleman,  who 
shall  then  have  the  honour  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  this  House,  propose  as  great  a re- 
duction as  he  pleases  ? Is  it  not  as  easy 
to  propose  the  reduction  of  17,000  as 
7,000  ? And  when  we  are  so  happy  as  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a reduction, 
the  question  will  then  come  properly  to 
be  argued,  what  number  of  land-forces  is 
necessary  to  be  kept  up  in  this  nation  in 
time  of  peace  ? Upon  that  question,  I 
hope  as  great  a number  will  be  reduced, 
without  any  regard  to  the  addition  now 
made,  as  the  safety  of  the  nation  can  ad- 
mit of ; for  I shall  join  with  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  in  opinion,  that  we  ought 
never  to  keep  up  a greater  number  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation,  and  the  support  of  his  Majesty’s 
government ; and  whoever  is  against  keep- 
ing up  that  number,  shall  always  be  looked 
on  by  me  as  a person  disaffected  to  both. 

Before  I conclude,  Sir,  I must  take  no- 
tice that  from  this  debate  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  gentlemen  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  affairs  are  always  in 
the  most  ticklish  situation.  If  they  pro- 
ose  to  make  provisions  agabst  dangers, 
y which  provisions  the  people  must  be 
pnt  to  an  expence,  they  then  are  charged 
with  raisbg  imaginary  dangers,  in  order 
from  thence  to  take  an  opportunity  to  load 
the  people  with  new  taxes  : and  their  mis- 
fortune is,  that  the  more  careful  they  have 
been  in  time  past,  the  argument  grows 
every  day  stronger  against  them ; be- 
cause people  begin  at  last  to  believe,  that 
the  dangers  which  were  never  felt  were 
imaginary,  though  in  reality  they  were 
prevented  only  by  the  provisions  that  were 
made  against  them.  However,  many  peo- 
ple may  come  at  last  to  be  confirmed  in 
this  erroneous  opinion,  by  which  tile  mi- 
nisters may  be  at  last  refused  those  pro- 
visions that  are  actually  necessary ; and  if, 
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by  such  refusal,  any  signal  misfortune 
should  befal  the  nation,  the  ministers  WooM 
be  sure  to  be  loaded  with  the  blame  of  it 
though  they  had  done  all  that  was  in  thcjj 
power  to  warn  us  of  the  danger. 

I cannot  really  comprehend.  Sir,  what 
sort  of  information  it  is  that  gentleinen 
want  upon  this  occasion  ; would  they  have 
his  Majesty  send  to  tell  us,  that  there  is  a 
bloody  war  carried  on  by  France,  Spahi 
and  Sardinia  against  the  emperor ! Sure- 
ly they  do  not  expect  that  his  Majesty 
should  send  us  a particular  message,  in 
order  to  acquaint  us  with  a piece  of’news 
that  is  known  to  the  whole  world  ! Pro; 
bably  his  Majesty  has  not  yet  discovered' 
whether  any  of  the  parties  engaged  hi 
war  have  any  farther  views  than  what  they 
publicly  avow ; this  I say  may  not  pro; 
bably  nave  been  yet  discovered,  because 
no  plan  of  an  agreement  has  yet  been  of- 
fered to  the  parties  concerned:  or  per- 
haps his  Majesty  has  already  discovered, 
that  some  of  the  parties  concerned  lmve 
some  secret  and  ambitious  views,  which 
will  oblige  him  to  declare  very  soon  against 
them.  In  the  first  case,  his  Majesiy  can 
give  us  no  farther  information  than  what  he 
has  already  given ; but  suppose  the  last  to 
be  the  case,  ought  his  Majesty,  either  by 
message  or  otherwise,  to  disclose  to  us  the 
secrets  he  has  discovered,  or  the  resolu- 
tions he  lias  taken  upon  such  discovery  ? 
Would  not  such  a message  be  an  open  and 
a public  declaration  of  war  ? And  will 
any  gentleman  say,  that  it  would  be  wise 
in  his  Majesty,  or  in  those  who  have  the 
honour  to  advise  him,  to  make  any  such 
public  declaration,  before  he  has  made  all 
the  necessary  preparation,  and  is  just  rea- 
j dy  to  enter  upon  action  t In  short,  let  ns 
put  the  case  what  way  we  will,  it  is  impos- 
sible we  can  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
farther  information  than  what  every  gen- 
tleman without  doors,  as  well  as  within, 
fully  knows  from  the  circumstances  Eu- 
rope is  in  at  present.  And  as  these  arc, 
in  my  opinion,  more  than  sufficient  for  in- 
ducing every  man,  who  regards  the' safety 
of  his  country,  to  agree  to  the  augmenta- 
tion now  proposed,  I shall  very  little  re- 
gard what  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom1 
or  the  integrity  of  this  House;  for  I nut 
very  sure,  every  man  whose  good  opmiuit' 
is  worth  desiring,  will,  from  our  agreeing 
to  this  question,  be  convinced  of  both. 

Some  Members,  who  agreed  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  augmentation  of  our  force*, 
thought  it  more  eligible  to  hire  foreign 
troops  than  increase  the  number  ot  out 
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army  at  home.  And  in  support  of  this 
proposal, 

Mr.  John  Howe  stood  up  and  spoke  as 
follows: 

Sir ; It  is  with  great  diffidence  and  con- 
fusion that  I stand  up  to  speak  on  this  oc- 
casion. I think  it  one  of  more  difficulty, 
a more  critical  conjuncture,  than  ever  I 
knew  under  the  consideration  of  this 
House.  I cannot,  Sir,  but  with  the 
greatest  reluctancy  think  of  adding  to  the 
heavy  burden  my  country  already  labours 
under ; and  yet  it.  would  be  the  greatest 
concern  imaginable  to  me,  if  through  an 
ill  timed  piece  of  good  husbandry,  I should 
suffer  the  nation  to  be  involved  in  cala- 
mities, which  some  expcnces  might  have 
prevented.  In  this  streight  I soulcl  be  glad 
to  give  no  opinion ; but  yet  must  now  otter 
such  as  occurs  to  me.  Peace  is  the 
greatest  advantage  that  can  be  desired  by  a 
free  and  trading  nation ; any  expence  which 
will  contribute  to  continue  that  blessing  to 
up,  will  be  money  well  employed ; and 
what  is  now  proposed  to  us,  I see  in  the 
light  of  a measure  for  peace : the  increase 
of  our  forces  in  general  appears  to  me,  to 
he  with  an  intention,  not  to  make,  but  to 
prevent  war.  We  are  now  in  the  rightest 
situation  possible ; we  take  on  us  the  part 
of  mediators,  not  of  principals  or  parties 
in  the  war ; may  our  good  offices  be  effec- 
tual ! All  I can  do  to  make  them  so,  I am 
sure  I wish : God  send  they  may  be  so ! 
Hut  we  must  put  ourselves  into  a condi- 
tion to  be  a weight  in  which  ever  scale 
we  may  throw  ourselves;  for  bare  rea- 
sons, persuasives  alone,  will,  I fear,  have 
little  effect.  But  if  the  stronger  party  is 
made  sensible,  that  if  it  refuses  to  come 
into  reasonable  terms,  it  will  not  long 
continue  the  stronger  party,  our  mediation 
will  be  more  regarded ; and  a minister  will 
be  best  hearkened  to,  whose  equipages, 
instead  of  a great  number  of  fine  footmen, 
consists  of  a large  body  of  good  troops. 
I am  therefore.  Sir,  free  to  declare  for 
arming  ourselves,  convinced  that  an  un- 
armed mediation  must  prove  an  unsuccess- 
ful one.  But,  Sir,  ns  the  shewing  what  a 
contrary  measure  would  produce,  does  best 
illustrate  things,  let  us  consider  what 
would  be  the  natural  effects  of  our  declining 
to  make  any  warlike  preparations.  W ould 
it  not  be  declaring  to  the  French  that  they 
may  go  on  and  conquer  ? That  they  may 
place  upon  the  imperial  throne  a prince  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  i That  England  is 
not  now,  as  formerly,  apprehensive  of  the 
[ VOL.  tinted  image  digmsed'by  the  l.niversit 


increase  of  the  power  of  France  ? This 
would  certainly  be  the  conclusion  the 
French  would  naturally  draw  from  our  not 
arming : a conclusion  no  Englishman 
surely  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
make.  Warlike  preparations  will,  I hope, 
conduce  to  making  peace,  and  if  they  tail 
of  making  peace,  they  will  enable  us  to 
make  war : the  expence  will  neither  way 
be  lost.  A noble  lord  was  pleased  to  say, 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  nation  depended 
on  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  neigh- 
bours; I join  with  him  in  opinion;  at  least 
so  far  that  it  may  be  disturbed  by  their 
want  of  tranquillity.  But  surely  then  we 
ought  not  to  repine  at  any  expence  to  pro- 
cure that  pence  and  tranquillitj'  to  them, 
upon  which  our  own  prosperity  is  thought 
to  depend.  Some  gentlemen  seem  to  ap- 
prehend, that  aiming  will  engage  us  in 
war,  without  the  Dutch;  far  from  it;  for 
if  it  should  fail  of  its  desired  success,  we 
are  still  at  liberty  to  act  as  we  think  best: 
but  upon  that  article  I think  it  most  pro- 
per to  be  silent  at  present.  We  may,  as  the' 
country  people  express  it,  when  the  time 
comes,  do  like  our  neighbours.  But  now. 
Sir,  as  I have  given  my  consent  to  the  in- 
crease of  forces  in  general,  I must  likewise 
declare,  that  for  the  method  now  proposed, 
of  increasing  them,  by  raising  more  na- 
tional troops,  I can  by  no  means  approve 
of  it.  After  which  it  will  be  expected  of 
me  to  say  in  what  manner  I would  have 
them  increased ; for  to  oppose  a measure, 
and  propose  no  other  in  its  place,  is  cer- 
tainly very  unjustifiable.  On  this  occasion 
therefore  lam  not  shy  in  declaring  that 
the  warlike  preparation  I mean,  is  by 
making  contracts  with  foreign  princes  for 
their  troops  in  case  we  call  for  them.  To 
this  method  there  is  no  objection  but  the 
unavoidable  expence;  and  yet  the  ex- 

gmee  of  national  troops  is  still  greater. 

ven  the  disbanding  of  national  troops 
does  not  free  us  from  the  expence  of  them; 
their  half-pay  remains ; and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  half-pay  officers  though  they 
hardly  live,  they  never  die.  But  other 
objections  arise  to  national  troops;  the 
burden  they  are  otherwise  and  the  danger 
from  them  is  likewise  greater ; not  that  I 
look  on  them-  as  another  noble  lord  does, 
as  a standing  army,  for  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 

Eosed,  that  this  can  be  the  number  to  be 
ept  up.  That  is  not  my  objection ; but  I 
object  to  the  increase  of  national  forces, 
as  a method  in  no  circumstance  so  easy  or 
safe,  as  the  engaging  foreign  ones.  Arming- 
in  general  I think  absolutely  necessary  j 
of^SiiiftiJpion  Library  Digitisation  l, nit 
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and  were  there  no  other  method,  I would 
consent  to  this.  Our  house  indeed  is  not 
on  fire,  but  our  neighbour’s  is  in  a flame ; I 
therefore  approve  the  increasing  of  our 
forces  in  general,  and  only  oppose  the 
method  now  proposed  of  raising  national 
ones,  as  there  is  a more  easy  and  more 
convenient  one  of  doing  it,  by  engaging 
foreign  troops. 

Mr.  Lindsay  replied : 

That  by  the  augmentation  proposed,  it 
was  not  intended  to  add  new  officers*  but 
only  so  many  private  men  to  each  com- 
pany; so  that  when  peace  was  restored, 
the  augmentation  then  made  could  be  re- 
duced, without  leaving  any  charge  upon 
the  nation.  That  in  a time  of  such  pub- 
lic danger  it  was  necessary  to  augment  our 
forces  within  the  kingdom,  and  therefore 
any  small  inconveniences  that  might  from 
thence  arise  must  be  borne  with.  That  by 
increasing  our  own  troops  no  money  was 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom : that  it  would 
add  to  the  number  of  our  trained  soldiers, 
which,  if  any  future  danger  should  arise, 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  nation. 
That  by  a man’s  becoming  a soldier  his  f 
labour  and  industry  was  not  quite  lost,  for 
many  of  them  were  as  industrious  after 
listing  as  ever  they  had  been  before.  That 
old  and  infirm  soldiers  must  always  of 
course  be  dismissed,  and  new  recruits 
raised  in  tbeir  stead,  though  no  augmenta- 
tion were  ever  made. 

Mr.  John  Drummond,  in  support  of  the 
motion  for  the  augmentation,  took  notice 
of  the  number  of  forces  the  Dutch  had  on 
foot,  and  their  disposition  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  liobert  Dtindas  spoke  against  the  aug- 
mentation, and  mentioned  the  bad  purposes 
for  which  the  forces  were  employed,  and 
instanced  the  drawing  up  of  the  regiment 
in  the  Abbey  Close  at  Edinburgh,  to  over- 
awe the  election  of  the  Scots  peers,  or 
over-awe  the  elections  of  commoners;  and 
to  induce  such  places  as  were  conceived  to 
wish'  for  troops,  to  vote  for  courtiers,  or 
otherwise  to  have  the  troops  removed  from 
them, 

Mr.  Duncan  Forbes  (Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland,)  answered,  That  the  drawing 
up  the  troops  in  the  Abbey  Close  was  an 
ordinary  muster  or  exercise  of  arms ; and 
the  Abbey  Close  an  ordinary  place  for 
such  musters ; and  that  there  was  great 
need  of  armed  force  in  Scotland ; without 
which  incliflatijw^  there  stpr 
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smuggling  and  cheating  the  revenue,  and 
to  mutiny  and  resist  the  execution  of  legal 
process,  could  not  be  quelled ; and  con- 
eluded  with  disapproving  the  proposal  l'w 
luring  foreign  troops.  Hereupon 


Mr.  J antes  Erskinc  stood  up  and  said  • 
Sir;  1 am  loth  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House,  now  it  is  so  late,  but  as  the  af- 
fair of  the  troops  at  the  election  of  the  six- 
teen Scots  Peers  has  been  misrepresented  • 
and  as  I am  fully  acquainted  with  the  truth 
of  that  transaction,  1 hope  the  House  will 
indulge  me. — I believe  no  member  of  this,  ] 
or  any  other  former  parliament,  has  ever  I 
asserted  that  a standing  army  was  consij-  ] 
tent  with  our  constitution,  or  even  attempt  I 
to  deny  but  it  is  dangerous  to  our  rights  I 
and  liberties.  A standing-army  lias  been  ■ 
kept  up,  it  is  true,  from  year  to  year,  and  ] 
sometimes  augmented,  by  pretending  the  < 
exigencies  of  the  times ; but  such  exigen-  I 
cies,  that  the  same,  or  other  such,  may  to  J 
the  world’s  end  be  pretended : so  that  if  j 
the  same  mean  and  low  spirit  continues  in  I 
Britain,  a standing  army  is  for  ever  to  be  i 
the  oppression  of  this  once  flourishing 
island.  These  arguments  are  indeed  too  \ 
general  to  be  dwelt  on,  when  the  question  j 
is  not,  whether  to  have  an  army;  but,  j 
whether  to  augment  it  ? Siuce  it  seems  I 
granted  on  all  sides,  that  we  must  have  an  J 
army  for  this  year ; that  Britain  must  for  d 
one  year  longer  submit  to  that  badge  mul  J 
great  mean  of  slavery : but  if  it  k so  dan-  1 
gerous  to  have  any,  it  k still  more  dan-  I 
gerous  to  add  to  it ; and  if  exigencies 
required  such  an  army  as  we  had  last  year,  j 
yet  it  behoves  us  to  see  the  exigencies,  , 
that  required  so  large  an  addition  as  8,000  ! 
more,  before  we  ought  to  consent  to  it.—  I 
The  pretext  made  use  of  is,  that  we  and 
the  Dutch  are  to  be  mediators  between  die 
contending  powers  of  Europe,  and  that  i 
unarmed  mediators  cannot  effectually  me- 
diate ; yet  the  Dutch  are  to  be  unarmed, 
not  only  by  sea,  but  are  to  add  nothing  to 
their  land-forces,  as  was  hut  now  acknow- 
ledged: though  die  other  day  we  were  j 
told,  that  as  we  should  increase  our  fleet, 
the  sea  being  our  natural  barrier;  so 
would  the  Dutch  augment  their  troops, 
their  barrier  being  by  land.  But  now  we 
see  that  our  neighbours  are  to  share  with 
us  the  honour  and  advantage  of  mediating, 
and  we  are  to  bear  all  the  burden  : yet  it  j 
seems  neither  they  nor  we  are  indeed  to  , 
be  mediators;  for  bis  Majesty's  speed1 
says  only,  that  his  good  offices,  and  die 
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accepted  of;  and  as  some  gentlemen  had 
openly  in  die  House  denied  that  we  were 
to  be  mediators,  they  explained  the  accept- 
ing of  these  good  offices  to  be  no  more  than 
barely  to  allow  us  to  make  proposals  to  the 
powers  in  war.  And  is  this  all  the  mighty 
matter  for  which  our  domestic  army  is  to 
be  augmented  so  greatly?  If  a strong 
array  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  die 
augmentation  is  too  litde:  but  any  augmen- 
tation in  our  present  circumstances  is  not 
the  way  to  make  us  to  be  regarded  by  the 
potentates  at  war.  They  know  our  case, 
that  we  are  under  vast  debts,  much 
whereof  was  contracted  for  no  purpose,  or 
for  bad  purposes : and  to  see  us  acting 
wisely  and  frugally,  and  to  have  money  and 
credit  as  formerly,  would  give  Britain  the 
weight  it  formerly  had ; and  they  know 
that  then  we  could  raise  troops  at  home, 
and  hire  abroad : but  they  would  never 
believe  us  noticeable  for  having  25,000  or 
26,000  men  in  our  army  at  home,  with  not 
a farthing  in  our  pockets.  After  all  it 
seems  hard  to  be  believed  that  it  is  in 
earnest  said  we  are  to  be  mediators,  or  at 
all  to  interpose,  or  that  we  are  any  ways 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  the  present 
war  in  Europe : for  some  years  ago  we 
were  offered  the  mediation,  and  then  re- 
fused it:  no  doubt  to  shew  our  modesty, 
and  that  we  were  not  so  vain  as  to  take  on 
ns  to  offer  laws  to  France,  a nation  superior 
to  Britain,  and  whom  then  we  obsequiously 
courted.  And  to  say,  we  now  dread  the 
progress  of  the  arms  of  the  French  and 
their  confederates,  one  must  be  tempted 
to  think  but  a pretext : for  so  wise  men  as 
administer  the  British  affairs  did  certainly 
foresee  it,  and  cannot  be  frighted  at  the 
.consequences  of  their  own  actions ; since 
all  flowed  from  the  introduction  of  Don 
Carlos  into  Italy,  which  was  done  by  our 
own  fleet.  I am,  in  my  own  private  opi- 
nion, so  little  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of 
that  expedition,  that  I hope  the  80,00.0  sea- 
men, voted  the  other  day,  are  designed  for 
a better  purpose  ; yet  it  is  better  to  make 
.an  idle,  though  expqpsive  show  of  them  at 
Spithead,  then  send  them  abroad  toflo  mis- 
chief. And  all  this  appears  from  our  suc- 
ceeding conduct ; for  it  would  be  a high 
reflexion  to  suppose  the  intelligence  of  our 
ministry  so  bad,  that  they  knew  not  of  the 
alliance  when  forming  betwixt  France, 
Spain  and  Sardinia,  and  they  could  not  but 
see  die  consequences  of  it.  Yet  they  did 
nothing  to  stop  that  treaty ; nor,  when  it 
was  finished,  to  stop  their  powerful  armies 
from  entering  Italy,  where  they  have  had 


so  great  success;  and  our  trade  to  which 
country  is  now  as  precarious  as  our  trade  to 
Spain:  they  likewise  must  liave  foreseen 
the  progress  of  the  French  arras  on  the 
Rhine;  for  who  did  not  know,  that  the 
Emperor,  having  a great  army  in  Italy,  was 
over-powered  by  a greater:  and  that 
France,  in  the  German  War,  having 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  Italy  or  Spain, 
as  in  former  warn,  could  not  but  be  an 
oyer-match  for  the  Emperor  on  the  Rhine  ? 
Therefore  as  all  this  has  happened,  having 
been  foreseen  and  helped  on  by  our  own 
uiiuistry,  the  fear  said  to  arise  from  thence 
must  be  but  an  affected  pretence,  as  well  as 
the  mediation  which  we  had  formerly  re- 
fused, and  now  did  not  pretend,  was  offered 
to  us : nay,  if  it  was.  otherwise,  vet  this  aug- 
mentation of  our  array  is  not  the  right  way 
to  make  us  considerable  in  the  mediation, 
nor  a good  way  to  act  for  ourselves,  since 
we  are  not  like  to  be  attacked  tliis  year. 

I cannot  helptaking  notice  of  what  was 
said  by  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
relating  to  the  use  of  troops  in  Scotland.  I 
am  sony  that  such  things  should  be  said 
of  that  country,  by  a gentleman  whom  I 
regard  so  much,  and  whose  worth  and 
learning  I am  not  a stranger  to  : I dare 
assert  the  law,  and  the  execution  of  legal 
process,  in  Scotland  lias  free  course  with- 
out the  assistance  of  troops  ; I have  heard 
of  no  remarkable  instance  of  the  interpo- 
sition of  troops  in  such  cases  ; but  when 
it  was  done  illegally  by  those  in  power  and 
office,  to  the  oppression  of  the  subjects, 
and  overthrow  of  our  liberties,  and  con- 
trary to  law;  instances  of  which  I can 
give,  and  I hope  will  in  due  time  be  ad- 
verted to,  and  meet  with  deserved  rebuke. 
There  are  more  instances  of  mutiny  and 
tumult  in  England  than  in  Scotland  ; aiid 
more  running  of  goods  in  a few  days  on 
the  Thames,  than  in  all  Scotland  for  a 
year.  [Here  he  related  the  manner  of 
drawing  up  the  regiment  in  the  Abbey- 
Close  at  the  Election  of  the  six  teen  Peers.  J 
For  my  part  I know  no  good  the  array  has 
done  in  Britain,  but  making  roads  through 
the  mountains  of  the  Scots  highlands, 
which  was  performed  by  a handful. 

Colonel  Handasi/de  took  up  Mr.  Er- 
skine,  as  if  what  he  had  said  about  the 
regiment  in  the  Abbey-Close  had  reflected 
on  him,  whose  regiment  it  was  ; and  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  it  was  but  an  or- 
dinary meeting  there,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  meant  by  it,  since  the  regiment 
marched  from  town  at  Mr  Dundass’s 
election : that  he  deserved  thanks,  and 
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not  blame,  for  his  conduct  by  the  gentle- 
men of  that  country ; but  that  some 
wished  there  had  been  mobs  and  tumults, 
and  from  thsir  disappointment  proceeded 
their  complaints. 

Mr.  Erskine  rising  up  to  reply, 

Sir  James  Campbell  stood  up  likewise, 
ar  d endeavoured  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
troops  in  the  highlands ; urging  that  they 
ought  to  be  continued  though  the  high- 
landers were  at  present,  mostly  well  af- 
fected ; anch  gave  for  instance  the  advan- 
tage of  haring  troops  in  Scotland  in  the 
year  l?!;',  when  the  rebellion  was  raised 
and  carried  on  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  brother 
to  the  honourable  member  who  had  spoke 
last  against  the  motion. 

Several  members,  resenting  this  expres- 
eion  as  a reflection  on.  Mr.  Erskine,  called 
out,  1 to  order  hereupon 

Mr.  Erskine  stood  up  agaili,  and  said, 
that  when  he  last  rose  up  to  speak,  it  could 
not  be  to  answer  the  member  who  had  now 
spoke,  for  then  lie  had  said  nothing ; and 
that  he  might  for  the  same  reason  pass  by 
all  that  the  worthy  gentleman  lmd  spoke 
since.  Here  sir  James  Campbell  got  up 
again;  but  the  House  would  not  allow 
him  to  interrupt  .*  then  Mr.  Erskine  went 
on,  and  said,  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, who  spoke  before,  [meaning  colonel 
Handasyde]  could  not,  on  the  least  re- 
flection, imagine  that  any  thing  said  was 
meant  against  him,  who  lie  had  never,  that 
he  knew  of,  seen  in  his  life  till  now ; and 
that  the  colonel  was  not  then  in  Scotland, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  blamed  for  any 
thing  done  by  bis  regiment : that  he  blamed 
not  even  his  officers  present,  not  doubting 
but  they  had  orders  : that  thi3  was  not  the 
time  to  argue  that  important  matter  and 
. flagrant  encroachment  on  the  British  liber- 
ties, which  might  come  to  be  inquired 
into  afterwards ; yet  the  account  he  had 
given  of  it  was  just,  notwithstanding  the 
answer : that  the  regiment  had  been  mus- 
tered, and  in  the  field  but  a day  or  two 
before,  artd  therefore  the  meeting  on  that 
tiny  was  not  an  ordinary  one : that  it  could 
not  lie  without  a design,  and  a bad  one  too : 
that  on  such  a day  the  three  companies  at 
Lei  til  we?e  marched  to  join  those  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  kept  altogether  under  arms 
during  the  election,  and  then  inarched 
back  to  Leith : and  that  other  facts, 
equally  or  more  gross,  could  in  due  time 
and  season,  be  made  appeal-  to  shew  tlint 
it  was  done  on  a bad  design  : that  their 
inarching  from  Edinburgh  at  die  election 
for  the  county,  proves  only  they  were  not 
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in  the  wrong  at  that  time,  though  ;|lc_ 
were  prodigiously  wrong  at  the  election 
of  the  peers  : that  the -accusation  of  wish, 
iug  for  mobs  and  tumults  was  injurious 
and  as  weak  as  unjust : that  if  it  was  meant 
against  die  majority,  what  could  the-  ■ 
gain  by  iti  And  still  less  could  the  mino*  ' 
rity  reap  any  advantage  from  it,  except  to 

K themselves  in  the  wrong,  when  they 
no  reason  to  hope  they  would  meet 
with  pardon  and  indulgence  : that  mutiny 
was  the  stale  pretence  of  those,  who 
wanted  a handle  to  oppress  by  superior 
power  : that  by  mobbing,  the  minority 
could  only  expect  sticliTuin  to  themselves, 
as  had  befallen  his  kinsman  by  the  rebel, 
lion,  which  an  honourable  member  had, 
with  so  much  discredon  and  justice,  ob- 
jected to  him  : that  the  objection  was  so 
endrelyfrom  the  purpose,  he  would  pass  it 
by  unanswered,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  what 
that  honourable  gendeman  had  said,  did 
not  the  high  nature  of  it  require  him  to 
speak  to  it : that  lie  had  suffered  more  by  | 
it  than  any  man,  except  his  deceased  I 
friend  and  relation,  who  was  at  the  head  | 
of  it  : that  his  principle  and  conduct,  with  1 
respect  to  the  present  establishment,  ever  1 
since  he  entered  on  the  world  and  busi-  I 
ness,  had  been  uniform  and  firm  in  all  ’ 
rimes  and  situations,  as  every  body  knew,  I 
who  knew  him ; and  as  the  objector  and  I 
his  friends  had  often  acknowledged  : and 
if  now  liis  greatest  enemies  could  bring  an  j 
instance  to  the  contrary,  lie  consented  to  j 
have  it  reckoned  that  he  had  always  been  I 
a traitor : that,  therefore,  if  the  occasion  I 
of  flinging  out  this  at  him,  and  the  air 
with  which  it  was  done,  had  not  looked  so 
unfavourably,  he  must  in  justice  to  the 
gendeman  who  spoke  it,  have  thought  he  I 
intended  to  do  him  honour ; by  shewing  I 
liis  loyalty  to  have  been  so  unconquerable, 
tliat  his  nearest  relations,  and  witii  whom 
he  had  so  great  connection,  could  not 
shake  or  diminish  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Areshine  stood  up  next, 
and  said,  That  the  Abbey  and  Parliament 
Close  were  so  far  distant,  that  die  regi- 
ment drawn  up  in  the  former  could  not 
over-awe  the  election  at  the  latter. 

Then  the  question  being  put  on  the 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Andrews,  it  passed 
in  the  affirmative  by  261  to  208. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the 
Estimates. \ Feb.  24.  Sir  William  Wynd- 
h am.  moved.  That  the  Journal  of  the 
House  of  die  5th  of  December  1600, 
the  2nd  year  of  William  and  Mary,  1,1  **' 
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lation  to  the  Report  from  the  Committee, 
to  whom  the  consideration  of  the  Estimates 
and  Accounts  relating  to  the  Armv,  Navy 
and  Treasury  were  referred,  might  be 
read  ; which  was  done  accordingly.  Then 
he  moved  for  reading  the  Journal  of  No- 
vember 9th,  1691,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
same  reign,  in  relation  to  appointing  a 
Committee  to  inspect  the  Estimate  of  the 
Navy  for  the  year  1692,  which  having 
been  also  read. 

Sir  William  Wyndham  stood  up  again, 
and  spoke  ns  follows  : 

Mr.  Speaker;  When  I reflect  on  the 
long  peace  this  nation  has  enjoyed,  I am 
surprised  how  small  a part  of  our  public 
debts  has  been  paid  off ; but  when  I con- 
sider the  vast  sums  that  have  been  yearly 
raised,  that  the  people  have  not  been 
made  quite  free  of  any  one  tax  which  the 
preceding  war  brought  upon  them,  nor 
nny  tax,  except  one  only,  in  the  least 
diminished  ; I cannot  comprehend  how  it 
was  possible,  in  every  year  of  this  long 
term  of  peace,  to  find  pretences  for  putting 
the  nation  to  such  a vast  expence  : and  I 
must  think,  if  our  parliaments,  for  these 
twenty  years  past,  had  followed  the  ex- 
ample laid  down  in  die  precedents  now- 
read  to  you,  and  luid  always  appointed  a 
select  committee,  to  examine  the  estimates 
early  laid  before  diem,  it  would  not  have 
een  possible  to  prevail  with  them  to 
agree  that  such  an  expence  was  necessary. 

This,  Sir,  1 wish  had  been  done  by 
every  parliament  since  the  revolution  ; and 
as  this  is  tile  first  session  of  a new  parlia- 
ment, I hope  we  shall  begin  to  follow  that 
example  which  was  shown  by  the  first 
parliament  after  the  revolution.  1 hope  it 
will  not  be  said,  but  that  parliament  had  as 
good  reason  to  put  a confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration as  this  parliament  has,  or  as 
any  parliament  had  since  that  dnie : and 
yet  we  find  that  parliament,  in  dieir  very, 
first  session,  passing  an  act,  and  by  ballot 
appointing  commissioners,  for  taking  and 
examining  theaccount  of  all  public  money, 
and  resolving  diat  no  person  should  be  one 
of  those  commissioners,  who  had  any 
office  or  profit,  or  was  accountable  to  their 
majesties ; and  their  care  of  the  public 
money,  in  their  second  and  third  sessions, 
we  may  collect  from  die  journals  now  read 
to  us.  For  this  reason  I am  conviqggd, 
that  what -I  am  now  to  propose  cannot  be 
thought  shewing  the  least  disrespect  to  his 
.Majesty  : It  is  .only  shewing  that  pru- 
dent care  of  the  people’s  money,  which 
we  ought  always  to  shew  as  their  rep^esen- 
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tatives,  even  though  there  were  no  par- 
ticular reason  tor  our  being  so  careful. 

But  at  present,  Sir,  we  have  a melan- 
choly reason  for  resuming  the  ancient 
usage  of  parliament : It  is  well  known  that 
estimates  have  been  every  year  laid  before 
this  House  of  all  the  expences,  which 
were  then  supposed  to  be  necessary  for 
the  ensuing  year;  and  notwithstanding 
those  estimates  were  much  larger  than 
were  ever  before  usual,  yet  in  every  year 
ample  provision  has  been  made  tor  the 
expences  of  the  ensuing  year  conformable 
to  the  estimates  laid  before  diis  House : 
This  is  known  to  almost  every  man,  and 
every  man  that  does  know  it  must  (liink  it 
very  odd,  that  in  so  small  a number  of 
years  such  a great  debt  should  be  con- 
tracted as  is  at  present  due  upon  accouutof 
our  navy ; but  it  must  appear  still  more 
surprising  when  we  consider,  that  in  every 
session  of  parliament  accounts  have  been 
laid  before  this  House  of  the  deficiencies 
of  all  former  grants,  and  likewise  of  all 
services  incurred  and  not  provided  for  by 
parliament.  If  such  accounts  had  been 
rightly  considered,  they  would  certainly 
have  been  made  good,  and  the  services, 
if  found  to  have  been  necessarily  incurred, 
.would  certainly  have  been  provided  for, 
out  of  the  first  and  readiest  of  the  grants 
made  for  the  service  of  the  next  ensu- 
ing year. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  only  proper  way  of  pro- 
viding for  all  services  incurred  and  not 
provided  for  in  the  former  session  of  par- 
liament : while  this  method  is  regularly 
pursued,  the  strength  of  the  nation  is  not 
impaired  by  loading  posterity  with  debts 
and  mortgages  ; nor  can  the  people  be  so 
easily  prevailed  on  to  submit  to  any -un- 
necessary expence;  mid  the  facts  being 
fresh  in  every  man’s  memory,  if  any  fraud 
be  couched  under  any  of  the  articles  of  the 
accounts  given  in,  it  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered ; but  when  the  nation  is  thus  se- 
cretly run  in  debt,  the  people  being  igno- 
rant of  their  expence,  cannot  find  fault 
with  any  of  those  extravagant  measures 
which  occasioned  that  expence : and  when 
accounts  are  brought  into  this  House  in  a 
heap,  and  after  the  transactions  to  which 
they  relate  are  all  forgotten,  it  is  then  im- 
possible for  gentlemen  to  discover  the  fal- 
lacies that  may  be  practised  in  the  manner 
of  stating  these  accounts. 

Upon  such  a slight  view,  Sir,  as  I have 
taken  of  the  accounts  now  upon  the  tahle 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  enter  into  the 
particular  articles;  but  I cannot  help  tak- 
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ing  notice  of  one  which  to  me  appears  very 
extraordinary.  There  is  near  250,000/. 
charged  not  for  the  building  of  ships,  but 
for  the  building  of  houses  ;*  whether  such 
houses  were  necessary  I shall  not  now 
pretend  to  determine ; but  if  they  were,  I 
think  it  is  too  large  a sum  for  any  admini- 
stration to  liave  expended,  without  a pre- 
vious authority  from  parliament ; and  that 
I am  sure  was  never  asked  for.  What  the 
present  age  may  think  of  such  a sum,  I do 
not  know,  but  I am  sure  our  ancestors, 
even  of  the  very  last  age,  would  have  been 
extremely  shy  of  loading  the  people  with 
at  least  six-pence  in  the  pound  upon  all 
the  lands  in  Great-Britain,  for  building 
houses  for  the  officers  belonging  to  the  ad- 
miralty ; and  I must  think  it  a little  ex- 
traordinary to  see  ministers,  of  their 
own  heads,  undertake  to  do  that  which  even 
parliaments  of  old  would  scarce  have  un- 
dertaken to  have  done.  It  is  true,  par- 
liaments have  of  late  become  very  good 
natured,  they  have  put  great  confidence 
in  ministers,  and  have  generally,  I shall 
not  say  blindly,  approved  of  all  minis- 
terial measures : This  may  perhaps  have 
made  ministers  presume  a little  farther 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done;  but 
I am  very  sure,  that  till  very  lately,  no 
minister  would  have  dared  to  nave  drawn 
the  nation  into  such  an  expence  without 
an  authority  from  parliament  for  so  doing. 

This  article  would,  I believe,  Sir,  have 
appeared  a little  extraordinary,  in  the 
most  flourishing  circumstances  that  ever 
this  nation  was  m ; but  when  the  people 
are  groaning  under  heavy  taxes,  when  most 
of  those  taxes  are  already  engaged  for  the 
payment  of  our  debts,  I must  think  it 
highly  extravagant.  We  ought  to  make 
our  estate  our  own,  we  ought  to  free  it  from 
mortgages,  before  we  think  of  beautifying 
it  with  costly  buildings.  However,  Sir, 
let  me  suppose  that  this  expence  was  ab- 
solutely necessary,  yet  still  it  ought  to 
have  been  provided  for  by  parliament  be- 
fore it  was  undertaken,  or  at  least  the  next 
session  after  it  was  laid  out ; in  that  case 
the  parliament  would  probably  have  taken 
care  to  have  saved  as  much  upon  some 

* Upon  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons no  such  charge  is  to  lie  fonnrl  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  ordinary  of  the  navy  this  year.  It 
must  therefore  be  meant  of  the  sums  expend- 
ed upon  docks,  wharfs,  houses,  &c.  for  some 
years  past,  and  set  down  in  former  estimates. 
The  whole  of  the  estimate  of  the  ordinary  of 
the  navy  this  year,  amounts  to  198,914/.  Or.  7 d. 
exclusive  of  10,000/.  for  Greenwich  hospital. 
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; other  article  : by  that  moans  our  bcin„ 
involved  in  so  heavy  a debt  as  we  are  a? 

' present  would  have  been  prevented, 
we  might  have  been  in  a condition  for  act- 
ing  that  part,  which  the  present  circum. 
stances  of  Europe  may  make  incumbent 
upon  us  to  undertake. 

The  revenues  of  a nation,  Sir,  which  1 
always  arise  from  those  taxes  the  people  ' 
are  to  pay,  may  be  compared  to  the  reve- 
nues of  a private  gentleman’s  estate ; and 
every  gentleman  who  has  a regard  to  his 
family,  or  to  his  own  credit,  will  certainly 
proportion  his  expence  to  the  revenues  of 
his  estate,  taking  care  to  save  as  much 
yearly  as  may  be  necessary  for  providing  , 
for  younger  children,  and  for  answering 
future  accidents  or  misfortunes:  such  a 1 
gentleman  will  consider  that  if,  by  his 
way  of  living,  he  spends  more  than  the 
yearly  revenue  of  his  estate,  may,  accord- 
ing to  this  computation,  answer  he  must 
yearly  destroy  a part  of  his  estate ; and 
that  the  greater  this  surplus  is,  the  sooner 
lu's  estate  and  family  will  be  ruined.  Let 
us  suppose  then  that  such  a gentleman 
should  order  his  steward  to  compute  die 
manner  how  he  was  to  live,  so  as  not  to  I 
spend  yearly  more  than  the  revenue  of  ] 
his  estate  could  bear,  allowing  so  much  j 
yearly  for  children’s  fortunes,  paying  off 
mortgages,  or  future  contingencies:  sup-  : 
pose  tliis  steward  had  prescribed  such  a J 
manner  of  living,  and  had  for  several 
years  fed  him  with  a notion  that  he  was 
spending  no  more  yearly  than  his  estate 
could  bear;  but  at  last  brings  him  in  a j 
terrible  account  of  debts  contracted,  by 
that  manner  of  living  which  he  himself  ' 
had  prescribed,  and  gravely  tells  him,  J 
he  must  sell  or  mortgage  one  of  his  best  j 
manors  for  paying  off  those  debts.  What  1 
would  such  a steward  deserve  ? Surely  ■ 
he  must  at  least  expect  all  his  accounts  J 
to  be  examined  in  the  strictest  manner,  1 
and  his  master  would  never  place  a con-  I 
fidence  in  any  of  liis  calculations  for  the  | 
future. 

The  case,  Sir,  is  the  same  with  this 
nation  at  present.  We  have  been  made  j 
to  believe,  that  what  we  were  spending  I 
yearly  was  no  more  than  the  yearly  taxes  l 
would  answer:  these  taxes  have  been  J 
cheerfully  granted  by  parliament,  and  as  1 
cheerfully  paid  by  the  people,  in  full  | 
pcctation  tiiat  these  were  all  that  were  ne-  | 
cessary  for  answering  our  annual  expence; 
but  now,  Sir,  >vhen  we  are  in  danger  o>  ) 
being  brought  into  a great  and  unloie- 
seen  expeuce,  we  are  told  that  we  have 
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run  much  in  arrear,  that  a gtcat  debt 
has  been  contracted,  and  that  for  the  pay- 
ment oF  tins  debt,  we  must  either  mort- 
gage those  funds  which  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  a time  of  danger,  or  we  must 
lay  violent  hands  upon  those  funds  which 
luive  been  long  ago  declared  sacred,  and 
religiously  appropriated  for  relieving  us 
frpra  those  heavy  burdens  We  at  present 
groan  under.  While  we  are  members  of 
this  House,  Sir,  we  are  the  trustees  of 
the  people;  and  when  die  people  have 
been  insensibly  run  into  a heavy  and  un- 
expected arrear,  shall  we  approve  of 
the  accounts  of  those  services  by  which 
that  arrear  has  been  occasioned,  without 
examining  strictly  into  every  article  ? I 
must  think  we  are,  both  in  honour  and 
conscience,  bound  to  examine  them  in  the 
strictest  manner ; and  therefore  I shall 
beg  leave  to  move,  “ That  the  ordinary 
Estimate  of  his  Majesty’s  nary,  for  the 
current  year,  may  he  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  a select  committee,  and 
that  they  do  examine  the  same  and  re- 
port the  facts,  with  their  opinion  there- 
upon, to  the  House.” 

Sir  William  Wyndham  being  seconded 
by  Mr.  Sandys,  die  same  occasioned  a great 
debate,  in  which  sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr. 
Horatio  Walpole,  Mr.Winnington,  sir  Wil- 
liam Yonge  and  colonel  Bladen,  urged  the 
following  arguments  against  the  motion  ; 

Sir;  The  affairs  of  Europe,  and  die 
various  incidents  that  have  occurred  since 
die  famous  peace  of  Utrecht,  are  so  fresh 
in  every  man’s  memory,  that  I think  it 
sufficient  to  obserye  in  general,  that  every 
man,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the,  his- 
tory of  Europe  for  these  last  twenty  years, 
may  easily  give  a reason  why  we  have  not 
been  able  to  pay  off  any  considerable  part 
of  the  public  debts.  There  was  no  me- 
thod of  paying  off  honesdy  and  fairly  any 
of  our  debts  formerly  contracted,  but  by 
increasing  the  public  revenue,  or  saving  a 
part  yearly  of  that  which  had  been  before 
established;  and  every  gentlemen  must 
acknowledge,  that  bodi  Uiese  methods 
have  been  pursued  as  much  as  it  was 
possible.  We  could  not  increase  the  pub- 
lic revenue  by  imposing  any  new  taxes, 
for  our  people  think  they  are  already 
burdened  with  too  many ; and  if  any  such 
method  had  been  proposed  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  opposed,  perhaps  by 
some  of  those  gentlemen  who  now  find 
fault  with  so  small  a part  of  our  debts 
having  been  paid  off.  The  only  other 
Printed  irnaftaodjsitisecl  by  the  l.niversif 
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method  of  increasing  the  public  revenue 
was,  by  having  the  taxes  carefully  col- 
lected, and  thereby  endeavouring  to  in- 
crease the  produce  of  each ; and  tin's  has 
been  pursued  with  the  utmost  care,  so 
that  most  of  our  taxes  produce  more  now 
than  they  did  twenty  years  ago. 

Witli  respect  to  the  saving  a part  of 
the  public  revenue  which  had  been  be- 
fore established,  it  codd  be  done  no  other 
way  but  by  reducing  the  interest  paya- 
ble to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  or  by 
reducing  the  public  annual  expence : 
the  first  of  these  methods  has  been  pur- 
sued, and  luckily  for  the  nation  with  great 
success;  and  no,  man  can  with  justice 
say,  that  for  these  twenty  years  the  nation 
has  been  put  to  any  expence  bnt  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  the  affairs  of  Europe,  or 
tbc  affairsoftlicnation  were  in  at  thattime ; 
nor  has  it  been  put  to  any  expcnce  but 
what  was  regularly  laid  before  the  par- 
liament, and  always  approved  of  by  par- 
liament ; so  thattfie  finding  Ihult  with  any 
part  of  our  conduct  for  these  twenty 
years  past,  is  not  really  finding  fault  with 
the  conduct  of  our  ministers,  but  with  tile 
conduct  of  king  and  parliament. 

I shall  agree  with  the  honourable  gen- 
tlemen, Sir,  that  Estimates  have  been 
every  year  laid  before  the  House,  of  what 
was  then  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year:  anti  I hope 
they  will  agree  with  me  that  it  was  right 
to  uo  so  ; but  I never  heard  that  the  gen- 
tlemen, who  computed  those  estimates  and 
laid  them  hefore  the  Parliament,  pretended 
to  be  infallible.  Tbe  estimates  they  have 
given  in  have  been  found  to  be  deficient, 
some  of  the  necessary  services  have  been 
sometimes  omitted,  or  the  sums  thereby 
allotted  have  been  found  not  sufficient  for 
answering  the  services  for  which  they  were 
appointed,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  large  a debt  now  appears  to  be  due 
on  account  of  die  Navy  : another  reason 
is,  that  the  funds  appointed  by  Parliament 
for  raising  those  sums,  which  were  yearly 
granted  by  them  for  the  service  of  the 
Navy,  have  been  always  found  deficient ; 
and  a third  reason  is,  that  the  Parliament 
have  often  found  it  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  to  give  bis  Majesty  Votes  off 
Credit,  in  pursuance  of  which  Some  addi- 
tional expences  have  been  incurred,  above 
what  were  mentioned  in  the  estimates 
yearly  given  iu  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session : and  as  such  expences  were  gene- 
rally incurred  by  making  additions  to  our 
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Navy,  which  is  the  natural  defence  of  this 
nation  in  all  times  of  danger,  it  has  greatly 
increased  the  Debt  due  on  account  of  our 
Navy,  and  is  one  of  the  chief,  reasons  why 
that'  Debt  is  now  become  so  considerable. 

Some  of  those  accounts  relating  to  the 
Navy-Debt,  have  been  for  several  years 
successively  laid  upon  your  table,  and  all 
of  them,  except  some  few  articles  which 
have  lately  accrued,  were  laid  before  the 
last  session  of  Parliament ; and  for  what 
reasons,  I shall  not  pretend  to  determine, 
the  Parliament  never  thought  fit  to  pro- 
vide for  those  deficiencies,  or  to  pay  olf 
any  part  of  that  Debt  which  had  been 
thereby  occasioned  ; though  I must  sup- 

fiosc  that,  as  the  accounts  were  regularly 
aid  before  the  Parliament,  when  the 
transactions  to  which  they  related  were 
fresh  in  every  man’s  memory,  if  an  error 
or  fallacy  could  have  been  pointed  out,  or 
if  any  objection  could  have  been  made  to 
any  one  of  the  articles,  it  would  not  only 
have  been  taken  notice  of  in  this  House, 
but  would  have  been  made  a subject  for 
clamour  over  the  whole  nation  ; for  there 
always  have  been,  and  I hope  there  always 
will  be,  a great  number  of  gentlemen  in 
this  House  not  only  capable,  but  ready 
and  willing  to  discover  any  fallacies  that 
may  be  artfully  foisted  into  our  public 
accounts  ; and  if  any  such  discovery  had 
been  made,  those  who  are  disaffected  to 
Ills  Majesty’s  government  might,  and 
would  certainly  have  from  thence  endea- 
voured to  have  raised  a popular  clamour 
against  the  administration : for  this  reason 
I may  suppose,  that  all  the  accounts  upon 
your’  table  have  already  been  sufficiently 
canvassed,  and  therefore  I cannot  think 
there  is  any  occasion  for  appointing  a 
select  committee  for  that  purpose. 

As  for  the  article,  Sir,  wnich  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to 
distinguish  by  a particular  remark,  it  is 
certain  that  houses,  docks,  dock-yards, 
and  magazines,  are  as  necessary  for  the 
support  of  our  Navy  as  ships  of  war ; and 
it  is  as  necessary  to  rebuild  the  former, 
when  fallen  to  decay,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
rebuild  the  latter.  To  pretend  that  minis- 
ters, by  directions  from  his  Majesty,  ought 
not  to  order  a Dock,  Dock-yard,  or  Ad- 
miralty-office to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt, 
without  having  first  laid  the  same  before 
Parliament,  seems  to  me  very  extraor- 
dinary ; it  may  be  as  well  pretended  that 
they  ought  not  to  order  a man-of-war  to 
be  re-built  or  repaired,  without  first  hav- 
ing laid  the  same  before  Parliament : in 


this  respect  the  sum  can  make  no 
ference  ; it  is  the  nature  of  the  service 
only  we  are  to  regard,  when  we  are  tu 
determine,  whether  it  ought  to  be  lai,[ 
before  Parliament  before  it  be  under, 
taken  ; and  surely  no  man  will  say,  but 
that  his  Majesty,  or  his  ministers  by  hj, 
direction,  may  give  orders  to  rebuild  a 
man  of  war,  or  to  repair  or  rebuild  a 
public  office,  without  having  first  laid  tlie 
affair  before  Parliament,  for  their  appro, 
bation.  I believe  it  will  be  granted,  and 
if  it  were  inquired  into  it  would  be  found, 
that  no  money  has  been  laid  out  in  thu 
way,  nor  any  house  built,  but  what  were 
absolutely  necessary  ; and  if  there  had 
been  any  fallacy  in  the  accounts  relating 
to  that  expence,  as  they  have  been  long 
upon  the  table,  it  would  certainly  before 
now  have  been  taken  notice  of. 

Thus  it  must  anpeur,  Sir,  that  tile  story 
we  have  been  told  of  a steward’s  running 
his  master  in  debt,  is  no  way  parallel  to 
the  present  case ; for  this  nation  lias  been 
run  into  no  extraordinary  expeuce,  but 
what  had  not  only  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament before  it  was  undertaken,  but  the 
approbation  of  Parliament  after  it  was  laid 
out : and  if  any  debt  has  been  contracted, 
if  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  service  of 
the  year  have  proved  at  any  time  deficient, . 
or  if  any  sendees  have  been  incurred  which 
were  not  provided  for  by  Parliament,  those 
deficiencies  and  those  services  have  been 
regularly  laid  before  Parliament  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  brought  into  an  account : 
and  it  is  very  certain,  if  a steward  should 
run  his  master  into  no  expence  but  what 
lie  had  a previous  authority  for,  and  should 
fairljr  and  honestly  lay  before  his  master 
every  year,  or  as  often  as  it  could  possibly 
be  done,  a full  account  of  the  Debt  he 
had  contracted  in  the  preceding  year,  that 
steward  could  deserve  no  censure  from  his 
master. 

Now,  Sir,  as  the  naming  of  a select 
committee,  to  inquire  into  accounts  and 
estiriiates,  is  a very  extraordinary  method 
of  proceeding,  a method  which  has  not 
been  practised  for  many  years,  and  never 
was  often  practised,  we  must  suppose  it 
will  give  a general  alarm,  and  make  people 
imagine  that  some  frauds  have  been  com- 
mitted. This  will  of  course  throw  a re- 
flection upon  his  Majesty’s  government ; j 
and  therefore  I think  we  ought  not  to 
enter  into  any  such  method  without  some 
very  strong  reasons ; and  as  I can  see  no 
reason  for  our  entering  into  any  such 
method,  os  I can  see  no  good  that  can!)*- 
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expected  from  any  such  method,  as  I am 
convinced  it  will  do  a great  deal  of  mis- 
chief by  raising  jealousies  and  fears  among 
his  Majesty’s  subjects,  therefore  I must  be 
against  the  motion. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  Mr.  Gvbbon, 
sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Mr.  William  Pulteney, 
and  other  members  as  follows  : 

Sir  ; It  is  from  the  knowledge  I have  of 
the  history  of  this  nation  in  particular,  and 
of  Europe  in  general,  that  I am  so  sur- 
prised, with  respect  to  the  small  part  of 
our  public  debts  paid  off,  notwithstanding 
the  continuance  of  all  our  taxes,  and  the 
1 vast  sums  that  have  been  raised  every 
year  ; and  the  more  I consider  it,  the  less 
I can  account  for  the  unprofitable  use  we 
have  made  of  such^a  long  term  of  peace, 
j But  I ain  still  more  surprised  to  hear  any 
entleman  say,  that  all  possible  methods 
ave  been  pursued,  either  for  diminishing 
the  public  annual  expence,  or  the  annual 
interest  due  to  the  creditors  of  the  public; 
on  the  contrary  I am  convinced,  that  all 
possible  methods  have  been  pursued  for 
increasing  the  first,  and  no  opportunities 
have  been  embraced  for  reducing  either 
tire  principal  of  the  interest  due  to  the 
creditors  of  the  public,  but  such  as  durst 
not  be  refused  or  neglected. 

We  have  been  for  these  twenty  years  in 
a continued  course  of  public  peace,  at  least 
we  have  had  no  war  declared,  nor  any 
broil  with  any  of  our  neighbours ; and  yet 
every  year  we  have  been  very  near  at  as 
great  an  expence,  as  we  were  at  in  any 
one  year  of  the  heavy  war  in  king  William’s 
reign  : we  have  had  numerous  armies  kept 
up  in  our  own  country,  we  have  main- 
tained many  princes  and  armies  in  foreign 
countries,  and  we  have  sent  many  expen- 
sive squadrons  into  almost  all  places  of 
the  world  ; and  I should  be  glr.d  to  hear 
a reason  given  for  any  of  our  naval  expe- 
ditions into  the  Baltic  orMediterranean,  by 
those,  who  are  now  for  our  looking  quietly 
on  to  see  the  emperor  stript  of  his  do- 
minions in  Italy,  and  Muscovy  giving  so- 
vereigns to  its  neighbouring  kingdoms.  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  a reason  for  our 
being  so  alarmed  at  the  alliance,  only  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  Emperor,  by  those 
who  now  seem  to  be  so  little  alarmed  at  a 
treaty,  not  only  of  alliance  but  of  con- 
quest, between  France,  Spain  and  Sar- 
dinia : This,  Sir,  I do  not  say  with  a de- 
sign to  insinuate  that  we  have  as  yet  any 

Kat  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  this’ last  al- 
ice,  but  I must  think  we  had  from  the  i 
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beginning  much  greater  reason  to  be 
alarmed  with  it,  than  ever  we  had  to  be 
alarmed  with  the  former ; and  1 must  think 
it  would  now  have  been  more  justifiable  to 
have  thrown  ourselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  emperor,  to  have  prevented  the  conse- 
quences of  this  last  alliance,  than  ever  it 
was  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of 
France,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
the  former  : From  all  which  I must  con- 
clude, either  that  a great  part  of  the  c-x- 

euce  we  have  formerly  been  at  might 

ave  been  saved,  or  that  our  present  in- 
activity is  highly  inexcusable ; and  which 
of  these  two  to  chuse  I shall  leave  to  die 
gentlemen  who  now  so  strenuously  insist, 
that  for  these  last  twenty  years  we  have 
taken  all  possible  methods  to  diminish  our 
annual  expence. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  diminishing  of  the 
interest  payable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
public,  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  taken 
any  one  metiiod  to  diminish  it,  but  what 
the  nature  of  the  thing  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation  pointed  out  so  plainly, 
that  it  would  have  been  highly  criminal  in 
any  administration  to  have  neglected  the 
opportunity  ? But  if  we  bad  applied  the 
sinking  fund  regularly  to  the  payment  of 
our  public  debts,  if  we  had  saved  that  ex- 
pence, which  has  been  thrown  away  in 
maintaining  numerous  idle  armies,  and 
sending  out  many  idle  squadrons,  and  had 
applied  all  the  savings  to  the  same  honest 
purposes,  the  principal  of  our  public  debts 
would  have  been  so  greatly  reduced,  that 
the  creditors  who  remained  unpaid  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  taken  wliat  interest 
we  pleased  : Nay,  I do  not  know  but  the 
principal  would,  by  this  time,  have  been 
so  greatly  reduced,  that  the  three  great 
companies  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
passed  from  the  payment  of  any  future  in- 
terest upon  what  was  due  to  them,  in 
I order  to  have  had  their  charters  continued. 

Whether  accounts  were  regularly  laid 
before  the  parliament  of  the  present  navy- 
debt,  yearly  as  it  became  due,  is  what  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  deny,  because  Ido 
not  really  know  whether  it  was  so  or  not, 
but  if  this  be  true,  which  I shall,  in  com- 
plaisance to  the  honourable  gentlemen, 
admit,  it  is  the  strongest  argument  that 
can  be  given  for  what  is  now  proposed ; it 
is  a full  confirmation  of  the  old  proverb 
that  ‘ what  is  every  man’s  business  is  no 
man’s  business,’  and  therefore  an  un- 
answerable argument  for  our  returning  to 
the  old  custom  of  parliament,  and  appoint- 
ingselect  committees  every  year  to  consider 
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and  examine  every  estimate  laid  before 
us : for  I hope  no  man  will  say  but  that 
we  ought,  in  time  of  peace  especially,  to 
raise  as  much  within  the  year  as  will 
answer  the  service  of  the  year ; and  if  any 
deficiency  should  happen  in  the  funds 
granted  for  one  year,  or  if  it  should  be 
found  tliat  the  estimates  were  deficient, 
all  those  deficiencies  ought  certainly  to  be 
made  good  the  very  next  year.  It  is  cer- 
tainly inconsistent  with  the  public  good  to 
leave  arrears  long  due,  because  when 
tradesmen,  or  those  who  furnish  the  pub- 
lic with  what  is  necessary  for  public  use, 
must  lie  foe  years  out  of  their  money,  it  is 
certain  they  neither  can  nor  will  serve  the 
public  so.  cheap,  as  when  they  know  they 
are  sure  of  their  money  within  a few 
months  after  the  goods  are  delivered ; and 
the  longer  any  ot  those  arrears  stand  un- 
paid, the  greater  price  they  will  be  obliged 
to  pay  for  every  thing  afterwards  bought 
for  public  use. 

With  respect  to  ministers,  indeed,  and 
the  tools  employed  under  them,  I must 
observe,  Sir,  that  it  is  of  great  advantage 
to  have  public  accounts  stand  long  in  ar- 
rear ; and  this  advantage  is  greater  in  the 
navy  than  in  any  other  branch  of  public 
business,  because  tradesmen,  and  others 
who  serve  the  public,  but  especially  sea- 
men, cannot  lie  long  out  of  their  money : 
if  they  cannot  get  their  money  soon  after 
/it  becomes  due,  they  must  go  to  usurers, 
ministerial  tools,  and  such  like  extor- 
tioners, to  sell  or  pledge  their  public  se- 
curities. This  brings  such  securities  to 
discount,  the  longer  they  are  of  being 
aid,  the  greater  discount  they  come  to 
e at ; so  tliat  at  last  they  furnish  a plen- 
tiful harvest  to  ministers  and  their  fa- 
vourites; for  when  the  discount  upon  those 
securities  is  raised  to  a sufficient  height, 
ministers  then  give  the  watch-word  to  their 
agents  and  favourites  to  go  out  and  pur- 
chase; and  when  they  have  got  them  all, 
( or  most  of  them  into  their  hands,  then  the 
ministerial  bowels  begin  to  yearn  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  publick  creditors,  in  hav- 
ing lain  so  long  out  of  their  money ; and 
great  merit  is  assumed  from  their  coming 
to  a compassionate  resolution,  to  have  such 
or  such  a class  of  public  creditors  paid  off : 
this  House  is  always  too  good  natured  to 
refuse  such  a just  request ; and  thus  ex- 
tortioners get  the  full  value  of  those  se- 
curities, which  they  purchase  at  a great 
discount.  This,  Sir,  I shall  not  say  is  the 
case  at  present ; but  I must  say  I am  apt 
t*  beb'ere,  if  an  enquiry  were  made  into 
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the  affair,  it  would  be  found  that  there  is 
but  a small  part  of  the  debt,  due  upon  the 
navy,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  original 
creditors  of  the  public ; and  even  this,  Sir 
is  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament. 

But,  Sir,  whatever  the  interest  of  minis- 
ters may  be,  it  is  certainly  the  interest  of  ’ 
the  public  to  pay  off  their  debts  regularly, 
and  as  soon  as  possible;  and  as  I am  con- 
vinced every  gentleman  now,  or  formerly, 
in  this  House,  has,  and  always  had  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  more  at  iieart  than  the 
interest  of  the  minister;  therefore  I am 
convinced,  that  if  these  accounts  have 
been  upon  our  table,  all  the  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  are  in  die  same  con- 
dition with  me ; diey  are  so  far  from  hav- 
ing canvassed  every  article  of  diem,  that 
they  are  quite  ignorant  of  their  having 
been  ever  laid  upon  the  table  before  this 
session : if  any  gentleman  had  but  cast  his 
1 eye  upon  suefi  accounts,  in  any  preced- 
ing session,  and  had  observed  the  arrears 
standing  unpaid,  or  unprovided  for  by 
parliament,  his  regard  for  the  public,  hig 
regard  for  the  distressed  creditors  of  die 
public,  would  certainly  have  prompted  him 
to  have  moved  to  have  had  them  taken 
into  consideration,  and  paid  off  long  be- 
fore now ; nothing  could  have  prevented 
it  but  a neglect,  which  has  been  occasion- 
ed by  its  not  having  been  made  the  con- 
cern of  any  particular  set  of  men ; and  for 
this  reason  we  never  ought  to  diink  it  suf- 
ficient to  have  accounts  or  estimates  laid 
upon  our  table,  we  ought  always  to  refer 
die  consideration  of  them  to  select  com- 
mittees ; and  thus,  by  making  it  the  par- 
ticular business  of  a few,  we  may  expect 
they  will  never  be  neglected  as  those  now 
before  us  seem  to  have  been,  by  their  hav- 
ing been  left  to  the  care  of  the  whole 
House. 

I must  beg  leave  to  differ  with  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen,  when  they  say,  that 
the  nature  of  the  service  is  only  to  be  re- 
garded, when  we  are  to  determine,  whe- 
ther it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  parliament;  for  in  mv  opinion, 
the  sum  to  be  laid  out  ought  likewise  to 
be  considered : if  the  sum  be  but  small, 
and  the  nature  of  the  service  such  as  often 
occurs,  it  may  be  undertaken  widiout  any, 
particular  authority  from  parliament;  but 
if  the  sum  be  large,  though  the  nature  of 
the  service  be  such  as  often  occurred,  and 
has  generally  been  undertaken  without 
any  particular  directions  from  parliaments, 
yet  such  direction  become  necessary  when 
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the  sum  is  much  larger  than  what  is 
usually  required  for  that  service : his  Ma- 
jesty may,  without  doubt,  give  orders  to 
nave  a man  of  war,  or  perhaps  half  a do- 
zen in  a year,  repaired ; but  if  by  any 
great  misfortune,  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  lay  out,  in  any  one,  two  or  three 
years,  a very  large  sum  for  that  purpose, 
it  would  then  be  proper  to  lay  that  neces- 
sity before  parliament;  and  I think  no 
minister  ought  to  undertake  such  an  ex- 
traordinary sendee  without  having  first 
obtained  an. authority  from  parliament  for 
so  doing  : in  the  case  mentioned,  I believe 
it  will  be  granted,  that  the  building  of 
houses  is  a service  that  does  not  often  oc- 
cur ; und  I am  very  sure  the  sura  that  lias 
been  laid  out,  and  which  now  makes  a 
great  part  of  our  navy  debt,  is  a much 
larger  sum  than  was  ever  laid  out  in  this 
nation  upon  such  a service,  in  so  small  a 
number  of  years;  nay,  I do  hot  know  but 
it  amounts  to  more  than  was  ever  before  j 
expended  in  this  nation  for  building  docks 
or  any  other  sort  of  buildings  for  the  use  ! 
of  the  navy,  or  the  officers  of  our  navy ; j 
and  therefore,  both  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  service,  and  the  sum  to  be 
laid  out,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  under-  I 
taken  without  a previous  authority  from 
parliament. 

Sir,  if  the  ration  has  been  run  into  any 
unnecessary  expeuce,  1 am  sorry  to  hear 
it  said,  that  nothing  lias  been  undertaken 
without  the  approbation  of  parliament. ; 
but,  Sir,  if  it  were  so,  the  authority  or 
the  approbation  of  former  parliaments  can 
be  no  reason  for  our  following  their  ex-  1 
ample,  in  giving  our  authority  for  under- 
taking such  services  for  years  to  come,  as 
they  have  authorised  for  years  past:  we  | 
are  under  no  greater  obligation  to' approve  t 
of  what  was  approved  of  by  the  very  last  . 
parliament,  than  that  parliament  in  king 
Charles  II’s  reign,  called  • The  Pension- 
ary Parliament’. 

To  pretend  that  what  is  now  proposed  J 
will  raise  jealousies  among  the  people,  or 
give  them  any  suspicions  of  his  Majesty’s 
government,  is  an,  argument,  I find,  always 
to  be  brought  in  when  any  attempt  is  made 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty’s 
ministers ; but  I would  have  gentlemen 
consider,  that  the  proper  business  of  par- 
liament is  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
ministers  ; ,fhd  if  the  people  find  that  such 
attempts  are  always  oyer-ruled,  it  will  give 
them  a suspicion,  not  only  of  his  Majesty’s 
government,  and  the  conduct  of  his  minis- 
ters, but  it  will  give  them  likewise  a sus- 
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picion,  and  a just  one  too,  of  the  conduct 
uf  parliament : we  ought  to  consider  what 
it  was  that  gave  the  parliament  in  king 
Charles  IPs  reign,  the  ignominious  epi- 
thet it  is  now  branded  with ; and  if  tQe 
people  should  conceive  any  such  suspicion 
of  this  or  any  future  parliament,  it  would 
raise  real  jealousies  among  them,  it  would 
make  them  despair  of  ever  having  their 
grievances  redressed  pi  a legal  way,  and 
that  despair  might  drive  them  into  the 
most  violent  methods  of  seeking  redress  ; 
therefore  I wish  gentlemen  would,  upon 
all  occasions,  distinguish  a little  between 
his  Majesty  and  his  ministers,  and  never 
allow  the  respect  they  have  for  the  latter 
to  over-balance  the  duty  they  owe  to  the 
former. 

The  respect  that  former  parliaments 
have  shewn  lo  the  ministers  for  the  time 
being,  and  the  great  confidence  put  by 
parliament  in  their  conduct,  is,  1 am  afraid, 
one  great  cause  that  the  nation  now  re- 
mains under  such  a load  of  debts  and 
taxes;  and  therefore  it  is  high  time  for 
us  to  reassume  that  jealousy  which  has  so 
often  proved  to  be  of  the  most  signal 
benefit  to  this  nation.  We  have  been 
talking,  Sir,  of  putting  ourselves  in  a cou- 
I dition  to  compel  the  acceptation  of  the 
I terms  of  peace  we  are  to  propose,  but  I 
wish  we  may  not  find  that  our  neighbour* 

' are  too  well  acquainted  with  our  circum- 
stances to  be  afraid  of  any  tiling  we  can 
do;  they  know  that  our  people  are  already 
as  heavily  taxed  as  they  can  bear : they 
know  that  all  those  taxes  are  already  en- 
gaged, either  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts  or  tor  the  support  of  our  civil  go- 
vernment ; can  it  be  supposed  that  our 
menaces  will  have  great  influence  upon 
any  of  their  resolutions?  but  if  they  should 
find,  that  our  parliament  were  beginning 
to  look  closely  into  the  management  of 
our  public  aftiiirs,  they  would  from  thence 
conclude,  that  the  best  use  would  lie  made 
of  every  shilling  hereafter  to  be  raised; 
that  people  would  contribute  with  the 
more  alacrity,  and  from  thence  they  will 
probably  be  induced  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  wlxitever  we  may  think  necessary 
to  propose,  for  restoring  the  peace  of 
Europe.  For  this  reason,  if  there  were  no 
other,  we  ought  to  agree  to  what  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  been  pleased  to 
propose. 

Then  the  question  being  put  upon  sir 
William  Wyndham’s  motion,  it  was,  upon 
a division,  carried  in  the  negative,  by  198 
to  168. 
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Proceedings  in  the  Commons  relatin’ r to 
the  Privilege  of  Franking  Letters,  and  to 
certain  Abuses  in  the  Post  Office.']  Feb.  26. 
Mr.  Walter  Plumer  moved,  That  the  copy 
of  his  Majesty’s  warrant,  whereby  letters 
are  permitted  to  pass  free  from  the  duty 
payable  upon-- Post-letters,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  upon  the  19th  instant, 
be  wad;  which  was  done  accordingly,  and 
is  as  follows  :* 

‘ G.  R. 

‘ Whereas  we  are  given  to  understand, 
‘ that  the  revenue  arising  by  the  General 
f letter-office,  or  office  of  postmaster  gene- 


* “ About  this  time,  some  of  the  gentlemen 
ill  the  opposition,  to  increase  the  outcry  against 
the  minister,  gave  out,  that  the  letters  were 
opened  at  the  Post-  house ; and  Mr.  Plummer 
tnude  a motion,  for  a copy  of  his  Majesty’s 
Warrant,  whereby  letters  were  permitted  to 
pass  tier  from  the  duty  payable  upon  post  let- 
ters. This  motion  was  not  opposed  by  the  mi- 
nister, though  he  foresaw  to  what  it  tended. 
On  the  26th  of  February  the  warrant  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons  ; and  thereby  it 
appeared,  that  the  privileges  of  franking  was 
granted  by  the  crown  to  the  great  offices  of 
state,  and  to  botli  Houses  of  Parliament. 
When  it  was  laid  before  the  House,  great  ex- 
ceptions were  taken  at  its  being  signed  by  the 
Lords  of  the  treasury  ; as  if  the  privilege  of 
franking  had  been  owing  to  the  favour  of  the 
minister ; upon  the  principle,  that  all  acts  of 
the  crown  were  to  be  regarded  as  acts  of  the 
minister.  .Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  far  from 
vindicating  the  practice  of  opening  the  letters 
of  members ; but  he  acquainted  the  House, 
that  unless  the  ministry  bad  a discretionary 
power,  in  times  of  public  danger,  of  ordering 
letters  to  be  opened  at  the  post-house,  there 
would  be  no  discovering  any  bad  practices 
against  the  government:  and  for  the  truth  of 
liis  assertion,  he  appealed  to  the  experience  of 
the  nation  and  of  that  House  in  the  case  of  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  anil  of  almost  all  the  con- 
spiracies that  have  been  carried  on  against  the 
government  ever  since  the  institution  of  the 
post-office.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
granting  that  to  be  true,  tiie  abuse  of  the  prac- 
tice defeated  all  its  design  ; because  conspira- 
tors well  knowing  that  their  letters  would  he 
opened,  never  would  trust  their  correspondences 
to  the  post-office.  Gentlemen  even  went  so 
far  us  to  insiuuatc,  that  the  minister  iucouraged 
such  practices,  in  order  to  come  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  private  d filings  and  circumstances 

J of  merchants.  At  last,  a Committee  to  en- 
ulre  into  that  affair  was  moved  for  and  named  ; 
nd 'highly  to  the  disappointment  of  the  genT 
tlemen  in  the  opposition,  the  motion  was  not 
opposed  by  sir  Robert  Walpole  or  his  friends, 
who  were  only  for  restricting  it  from  encroach- 
ing upon  the  secrets  of  government. 
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‘ ral,  hath  heretofore  suffered  great  preju- 
‘ dice  by  the  free  carriage  of  a great  num- 
‘ her  of  letters  and  pacquets,  from  time  to 

* time,  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  for 
■ according  to  the  acts  of  parliament  in  that 

* behalf;  and  that,  for  restraining  the  mis- 

* chief  attending  such  practices,  our  royal 
‘ predecessors  have  directed,  from  time"  to 
‘ time,  by  warrant  under  their  royal  sign 
‘ manual,  to  whom  the  said  freedom  of 

* sending  or  receiving  free  any  letters  or 

* pacquets  should  be  granted  or  allowed : 
‘ our  will  and  pleasure,  therefore,  is,  and 

* we  do  hereby  require  and  command, 
‘ That,  from  henceforth,  you  permit  and 
‘ suffer  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to 
‘ send  or  receive  free  any  letters  or  pac- 
‘ quets,  which  by  virtue  of  the  said  acts  of 
‘ parliament,  or  any  of  them,  ought  to  be 

* paid  as  aforesaid  except  Our  principal  Se- 

* cretaries  of  State  for  the  time  being,  the 
‘ Commissioners  ot  our  Treasury,  now 
‘ being,  and  our  High  Treasurer,  or  the 


“ This  opened  a very  curious  scene  of  en- 
quiry. For  it  appeared,  that  when  the  biH 
granting  the  post-revenue  to  Charles  II.  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Commons  sent  it  up 
with  a clause,  reserving  to  themselves  the  Pri- 
vilege of  Franking  in  the  same  manner  they 
uow  enjoy  it.  The  Lords  finding  no  such  pro- 
vision in  the  hill  for  them,  and  thinking  it  to  he 
a Money-bill,  passed  it  without  that  clause ; 
and  the  whole  bill  must  have  been  thrown  nut 
when  it  was  sent  back  to  the  Commons,  had 
not  the  ministry  given  them  assurances  that 
their  letters  should  come  and  go  free.  Accord- 
ingly, the  king  gave  orders  (which  were  orbit- 
ed) ‘ that  the  farmers  of  the  Post-office  should 
‘ suffer  all  single  letters,  hut  not  packets,  sent 
• by  the  post-office  to  or  from  any  member  of 
‘ either  House  of  Parliament,  to  go  free,  with- 
‘ out  payment  of  any  thing  for  the  post  there- 
1 of.’  Notwithstanding  this  order,  the  House 
thought  the  privilege  of  franking  so  much  their 
right",  that  they  (October  19, 1666)  committed 
an  officer  of  tue  post-house  for  charging  the 
letters  of  members  with  postage : and  when  the 
post- office  revenue  was  settled  by  the  crown 
upon  the  duke  of  York,  his  royal  highness  was 
so  far  from  thinking  lie  had  a right  to  stop  or 
charge  franks,  that  he  sent  sir  Philip  Frowde, 
who  managed  the  office  lor  hint,  to  desire  the 
assistance  of  the  House  in  punishing  certain 
'tnrneys  who  had  counterfeited  franks. 

“ Tliis  and  other  evidence  being  laid  before 
the  Committee,  they  made  a Report,  and  agreed 
upon  a set  of  ResnlutionS'Which  seemed  repug- 
nant to  the  prerogative  exercised  by  the  crown 
in  the  order.  But  the  matter  was  too  trilling, 
and,  indeed,  too  doubtful  to  be  contested  on  the 
part  of  the  minister,  who  suffered  the  Resolu- 
tions, after  some  immaterial  amendments,  t« 

pass."  Tindal. 
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‘ Commissioners  of  our  Treasury,  for  the  ‘ James’s  this  18th  day  of  October  1797,  in 
4 time  being,  and  the  Secretaries  to  the  ‘ the  first  year  of  our  reign. — By  his  Ma- 

* Treasury  for  the  time  being,  the  Secretary  4 jesty’s  commmand.  R.  Walpole,  Cha. 

* at  War,  the  Secretary  of  our  Admiralty,  ‘ Turner,  Geo.  Dodington,  Geo.  Ox- 

* our  lieutenant-general,  or  other  chief  Go-  4 enden,  Will.  Clayton.’ — Toourtrus- 
4 vernor  or  governors,  of  our  kingdom  oflre-  ty  and  well-beloved  Edward  Carteret  and 

* land,  for  the  time  being,  and  his  or  their  Edward  Harrison,  esquires,  our  postmas- 
4 secretary ; excepting  also  the  members  of  [ ter-general. 

4 both  our  Houses  of  parliament,  during  The  Warrant  having  been  read.  Com- 
‘ every  sessions  of  parliament,  and  for  forty  plaints  were  made  by  several  Members, 

4 days  before,  ana  forty  days  after,  every  i that  their  Letters  were  not  only  charged 
4 session  ; so  as  the  letters  or  pacquets  to  i at  the  Post-office,  but  that  they  were  often 
‘ be  franked,  by  virtue  of  this  our  autho-  1 broke  open  and  perused  by  the  clerks : 

4 rity  for  the  members  of  parliament  of  that  this  practice  of  breaking  open  letters 
‘ either  House  do  not  exceed  the  weight  was  become  frequent,  and  was  so  publicly 
4 of  two  ounces : and  our  further  pleasure  known,  that  the  very  end  for  which  that 

* is,  That  our  said  Secretaries  of  State,  liberty  was  given  to  the  postmaster  was 

* commissioners  of  our  treasury,  and  our  entirely  disappointed  ; for  the  intention 

* high  treasurer,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  being  at  first  to  discover  any  treasonable 
4 treasury',  our  secretary  at  war,  and  the  correspondence  that  might  be  carried  on 
4 secretary  to  our  admiralty,  our  lieutenant  against  the  government.,  that  intention  was 
4 or  chief  governor  of  our  kingdom  of  Ire-  rendered  altogether  vain,  because  by  the 
4 land  for  the  time  being,  and  his  secretary,  practice  of  opening  letters  being  so  fre- 
‘ or  any  of  them,  now  or  for  the  time  being,  quent,  and  so  well  known,  it  was  certain 

* shall  not,  at  any  time  or  times,  permit  or  that  no  man  would  carry  on  any  treason- 
4 suffer  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  able  correspondence  by  means  of  the  post- 
‘ to  send  any  private  letters,  under  cover,  office ; so  that  the  liberty  given  to  break 
4 to  them,  the  same  not  being  for  our  ser-  | open  letters  at  the  post-office  could  now 

* vice,  but  what  they  shall  immediately  serve  no  purpose,  but  to  enable  the  little 
4 send  to  the  said  general  post-office,  to  be  clerks  about  that  office  to  pry  into  the  pri- 
4 taxed,  and  delivered  from  thence ; and  vate  aflairs  of  every  merchant,  and  of 
‘ shall  not  cover  any  persons  letters  what-  every  gentleman  in  the  kingdom.  At 
‘ soever,  other  titan  their  own ; and  that  last  it  was  insisted,  that  the  Warrant 

* they  shall  give  strict  orders  to  the  respec-  j then  laid  before  the  House  was  not 
‘ tive  secretaries  and  clerks  under  them  to  ' the  last  warrant  granted  by  his  Ma- 
4 govern  themselves  accordingly : And  we  [ jesty,  nor  the  warrant  by  which  the 
4 do  also  will  and  require  you  to  make  our  I post-masters  then  acted ; and  therefore  it 
‘ pleasure  known  to  the  members  of  our  | was  moved,  that  a Committee  be  appoint- 
4 said  Houses  of  Parliament,  that,  for  pre-  ed  to  inquire  into  that  affair.  Mr.  Plumer’s 
4 venting  the  abuses,  which,  as  we  have  : motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lisle,  Mr. 

4 been  informed,  have  been  frequently  i Heathcote,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr.  Dundas, 

4 practised  with  divers  persons,  who,  not  and  Mr.  Perry ; was  in  some  measure  op- 
4 being  members  of  either  of  our  said  posed  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  Mr. 

4 Houses  of  parliament  themselves,  have  , Henry  l’elham,  but  at  last  they  agreeing 
4 yet  presumed  to  indorse  on  their  letters  to  the  motion,  provided  that  a Committee 
4 the  names  of  such  as  were;  as  also  to  did  not  inquire  into  any  thing  that  might 
4 direct  their  letters  to  members  of  parlia-  ; tend  to  the  discovering  the  secrets  of  the 
4 ment,  when,  at  the  same  time,  such  let-  1 government ; a committee  was  appointed 
4 ters  do  not  really  belong  to  or  concern  accordingly. 

4 the  members  to  whom  the  same  are  di-  j March  28.  Mr.  Plumer  reported  from 
4 rected,  we  do  expect,  that  the  members  the  said  Committee,  That  they  had  exa- 
4 ofboth  Houses  do  constantly  indorse  their  mined  the  matter  to  them  referred,  and  had 
4 own  names  on  their  own  letters,  with  directed  him  to  report  the  same  as  it  ap. 

4 their  own  hand-writing;  and  that  they  i peared  to  them,  together  with  their  Reso- 
4 do  not  suffer  any  letters  whatsoever,  other  lutions  thereupon,  to  the  House  ; which 
4 than  such  as  concern  themselves,  to  pass  Report  being  read,  and  delivered  in  at  the 
4 under  their  frank,  cover,  or  direction,  to  table,  the  same  was  taken  into  considera- 
4 the  diminution  and  prejudice  of  our  said  tion  on  the  16th  of  April. 

4 reVenue  ; and,  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  April  16.  The  House  proceeded  to  take . 
4 yeur  warrant. — Given  at  our  court  at  St.  into  consideration  the  said  Report,  which 
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was  read  together  with  the  Resolutions  of ' 
the  Committee,  as  follows : 

“ The  Committee,  to  whom  the  copy  of 
his  Majesty’s  Warrant,  whereby  letters  are 
permitted  to  pass  free  from  the  duty  paya- 
ble upon  post  letters,  was  referred,  have- 
met:  and,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House,  examined  the  matter  thereof : to 
which  purpose, 

“ The  Committee,  in  the  first  place, 
thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  from  what 
time  the  Privilege  of  franking  Letters 
commenced,  and  in  what  manner  it  had 
been  enjoyed,  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  having  examined  the  first  steps  of  the 
Act,  which  granted  the  Post-revenue  to 
his  Majesty  king  Charles  the  2d,  they 
fintf^in  the  Paper-bill,  which  remains  in  the 
custody  of  the  clerk  of  tills  House,  a 
clause,  providing  and  enacting; 

« That  all  the  letters  which,  at  any  time 

* hereafter,  be  sent  by  or  unto  any  of  the 
‘ knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  chosen, 

‘ and  continuing,  to  be  members  of  the 

* Parliament  of  England,  and  sitting  the 
‘ parliament,  shall  be  freely,  and  without 

* any  charge  unto  them,  safely  carried  and 

* conveyed,  by  all  and  every  letter-post 

* established  by  this  act  according  to  the 
4 direction  of  the  said  letters : any  thing 
‘ in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstaud- 

* i»g.’ 

“ Which  Clause  wasleft  outby  the  Lords, 
as  appears  by  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  your  Committee  suppose ; 
because  there  was  no  provision  made  for 
their  letters  passing  free ; mid  because,  .as 
it  was  a Money-biff,  they  could  not  make 
any  addition  to  it,  though  they  took  upon 
them  to  leave  out  part  of  it : which  occa- 
sioned some  difficulty  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  about  passing  the  Bill ; to  faci- 
litate which,  your  Committee  have  reason 
to  believe,  tha^the  persons  who  had  then 
the  honour  to  serve  the  crown,  and  who 
were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
gave  the  rest  of  the  members  assurances, 
that  their  letters  should  pass  free,  though 
they  passed  the  Bill,  without  insisting  upon 
that  clause. 

“ And  your  Committee  think  themselves 
warranted  in  this  belief,  as  well  from  the 
tradition  of  several  old  members,  as  by 
observing,  that  the  parliament  which 
granted  this  Revenue  was  dissolved  on 
the  2.9th  day  of  December  1660,  the  same 
day  that  the  Bill  had  the  royal  assent ; and 
the  next  parliament  which  was  called  met 
on  the  8th  day  of  May  1661  ; immedi- 


ately after  which,  your  Committee  find  - 
printed  Paper  delivered  in  to  them,  frotn 
the  post-office,  intituled,  ‘ An  Extract  of 

* a warrant  from  the  King,  dated  May  14.^ 

‘ 1661,’  and  signed  Edward  Nicholas  and 
William  Morrice,  the  then  secretaries  of ' 
state  ; which  runs  in  the  following  words  - 

‘ Charles  it. 

* The  King  being  informed,  by  his 

* principal  Secretaries  of  State,  That  the 

‘ members  of  parliament  seemed  unwilling  j 

* to  pay  for  the  postage  of  their  letters 

‘ during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  his  Ma-  • 
‘ jesty  was  thereupon  graciously  pleased  J 
‘ to  give-directions  to  the  farmers  of  his  I 

* Post-office,  That  all  single  letters,  but  not  [ 

* packets,  sent,  by  the  Post-office,  to  or  | 

* from  any  member  of  either  House  of  Par-  Ji 

* liament,  go  free,  without  payment  of  any 
‘ tiling  for  the  port  thereof.’ 

“ Which  Warrant  being  obtained  from  I 
the  King,  on  the  representation  of  the  Se-  I 
cretaries  of  State,  That  the  members  were  J 
unwilling  to  pay  for  their  letters,  confirm*  I 
your  Committee  in  the  opinion,  That  it  j 
was  granted  in  consequence  of  former  as-  1 
surances  given. 

“ Your  Committee  proceeded  toexamine  I 

the  Journals  of  this  House-;  and  find,  I 
That  so  soon  after  the  establishing  the  I 
Post-office,  as  the  19th  October  1666,  tills  I 
entry  is  made : 

* Ordered, That  Edward  Roberts  be  sent  ,! 
‘ for,  in  Custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  j 
‘ or  his  deputy,  to  answer  his  abuse  and 

‘ breach  ol  Privilege,  in  exacting  money  9 
‘ of  tlie  members  of  this  House  for  Post-  |j 

“ October  23d,  1666,  Ordered,  That  j 
‘ Edward  Roberts  be  discharged  of  Ills 

* commitment  to  the  Serjeant  at  Arms, 

* paying  his  fees.’ 

“ Your  Committee' find  another  Entry,  j 
dated  February  6th,  1666,  in  these  words : j 

* Sir  Philip’  Frowde,  who  is  entrusted 
‘ with  the  management  of  the  Post-office 
‘ by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 

‘ being  called  in  to  the  bar  of  this  House, 

‘ and  giving  information,  That  certain  At* 

‘ tornies,  and  in  particularone  Peter  Mason,  || 
‘ do  take  upon  them  to  superscribe  letters,  | j 

* in  the  name  of  members- of  this  House,  |j 
‘to  have  them  carried  gratis;  whereby  l| 

* his  highness  is  abused  in  his  revenue,  j 

* and  the  privilege  of  parliament  infringed.’  J I 

“ Ordered  that  it  be  referred  to  the  j j 
‘ Committee  of  privileges,  to  examine  the  j 

* abuse  and  breach  of  privilege  objected  j 
‘ against  one  Peter  Mason,  an  attorney, 

* and  others,  in  superscribing  the  names 
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• of  members  of  this  House  to  their  own 
4 letters,  to  have  them  carried  gratis ; and 
4 report  the  matter,  with  their  opinion 
4 therein,  to  the  House ; and  that  the 
4 Committee  do  sit  this  afternoon,  at  two  of 
4 the  clock.’ 

44  Your  Committee  considering,  That 
the  duke  of  York  enjoyed  this  revenue 
under  the  crown,  conceive,  that  this  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  strongest  acknow- 
ledgment, that  the  franking  of  letters  was 
a privilege  of -this  House;  and  the  post- 
masters then  were  so  far  from  thinking 
themselves  at  liberty  to  strike  out  the 
names  of  members  signed  by  themselves, 
that  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
desire  the  assistance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  the  name  of  a member  ap- 
peared upon  a letter,  though  counterfeit- 
ed. 

“ Your  Committee  thought  it  not  ne- 
cessary to  make  their  Report  tedious,  by 
inserting  all  the  orders  they  found  upon  the 
Journals  relating  to  the  Post-office,  not 
doubting,  but  that  these  already  mentioned 
were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  House,  That 
the  privilege  of  having  their  letters  go 
free  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  members  of 
die  House  of  Commons,  as  long  as  the  re- 
venue has  been  enjoyed  by  the  crown. 

44  Your  Committee  then  proceeded  to 
examine  the  officers  belonging  to  the  Post 
office : and  the  person  who  could  give  the 
most  material  evidence  in  the  affair,  then 
before  the  Committee,  was  Mr.  Edward 
Cave,  who  called  himself  supervisor  of  the 
franks;  and  acquainted  the  Committee, 
4 That  his  business  was  to  controul  letters, 
4 and  to  charge  those  not  permitted  by  the 
4 king’s  warrant  to  go  free : that,  at  his 
4 entrance  intohis office,  in  1721,  he  had  a 
4 general  direction  to  charge  all  letters  not 
4 wholly  superscribed  by  the  member;  and 
4 had  orders  likewise  to  charge  those  that 
4 wete  not  about  the  member’s  business  ; 
4 and  this  was  supported  by  the  governors.’ 
Being  asked,  What  rule  he  had  to  know 
whether  letters  were  about  the  member’s 


business  or  not  ? he  gave  the  following 
ones,  which,  he  said,  directed  him; 
4 That  a letter  coming  from  a place  where 
4 lie  knew  the  member  signing  was  not, 
4 was  a reason  to  him  to  think  it  not  about 
4 the  member’s  business,  and  to  charge  it ; 
4 that  he  could  frequently  see,  by  the  help 
4 of  a candle,  through  a cover  directed  to 
4 a member,  an  inclosed  letter  directed  to 
4 another  person ; in  which  case,  his  way 
4 was  to  charge  it,  and  to  notify  its  not 
4 being  about  a member’s  business,  or  to 


stamp  H.  J.  upon  it,  which  were  the 
initial  letters  of  Henry  Jaques,  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  office,  under  whom  he 
learned  the  art  offindingoutfal.se  franks, 
as  he  termed  them  : which  still  continues 
a mark  among  them  for  that  purpose : 
that  another  motive  for  his  charging  the 
letters  of  members  is,  when  he  knows  the 
member  to  be  in  mourning,  and  his 
letter  is  not.sealed  with  black  wax  : that 
he  frequently  guesses;  and  members  let- 
ters may  sometimes  be  charged,  through 
mistake ; but  that  then  they  are  always 
ready  to  return  the  members  the  money 
so  charged ; that  when  he  is  in  doubt,  he 
always  thinks  it  better  to  tax,  bearing  in 
miild  the  postmaster-general’s  maxim. 
We  can  give  redress  at  any  time,  but  can 
never  recover  what  is  slipt:  that  lie  has 
observed  the  franks  increase  with  every 
new  parliament : that  as  the  new  mem- 
bers do,  and  have  a right  to,  frank  let- 
ters, those  who  were  in  the  last  parlia- 
ment do  not  willingly  part  with  that  pri- 
vilege, and,  by  the  acquaintance  they 
still  have  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
get  blank  franks,  which  being  super- 
scribed by  the  said  old  members,  whose 
hand-writing  he  is  acquainted  with,  he 
apprehends  it  to  be  the  business  of  the 
member  of  the  last  parliament,  and  then 
strikes  off  the  frank.’ 

« Your  Committee  cannot  help  ob- 
serving upon,  this  evidence,  That  the  me- 
thods by  which  Mr.  Cave  pretends  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  letters  concern  the  bu- 
siness of  the  members  themselves,  or  not, 
are  very  uncertain,  and  tending  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  to  the 
members;  but  that  if  he  has  nhy  surer 
methods,  which  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
disclose,  they  must  still  be  of  infinitely 
worse  consequence. 

44  Your  Committee  then  proceeded  to 
peruse  a Paper,  intituled, 4 An  Account  of 
4 the  diminution  of  the  Revenue  by  frank- 
4 ing  ofletters,  from  the  year  1715  to  the 
4 year  1734- by  which  there  appears  a 
great  gradual  increase  of  Franks : and 
they  examined  Mr.  John  Searle,  the  ac- 
coniptnnt-general  of  the  post-office : who 
said,  4 It  was  a general' account ; and  not 
4 of  the  diminution  arising  from  members 
4 franking  only.’ 

44  Y'our  Committee  then  examined  Mr. 
Joseph  Bell,  comptroller-general : who 
acquainted  the  Committee, 4 That  the  ac- 
• count,  delivered  by  Mr.  Searle,  included 
4 the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
4 state-offices : that  the  practice  prevailed 
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Privilege  of  Franking  Letters. 


* against  taking  any  account  of  the  franks  | 

* of  the  clerks  of  the  post-office,  though 

* he  owned  they  franked  a good  deal  to 
‘ make  them  amends  for  the  smallness  of 
‘ their  salary : that  what  was  called  an  ac- 

* count  of  the  diminution  of  the  revenue, 

1 by  franking,  was  rather  an  estimate,  and 

* taken  in  the  following  manner : that  they 

* weighed  all  the  letters  franked,  at  the 

* office,  once,  twice,  or  perhaps  at  most 

* thrice,  in  the  year ; and,  taking  an  ac- 
‘ count  of  that  weight,  they  concluded, 

* tliat  the  franks  of  every  night,  till  the 

* next  weighing,  should  be  the  same  : that 

* they  endeavoured  to  take  their  weighing 

* at  as  equal  timesas  they  could,  when  they 

* had  no  particular  reason  to  believe  the 
‘ postage  higher  or  lower  than  ordinary  ; 

‘ as  when  the  king’s  speech,  or  any  such 
‘ public  paper,  came  out:  that  there  could 
‘ be  no  distinction  of  the  fl  anks  of  Lords, 

‘ Commons  or  State-Offices,  they  being  all 
‘ weighed  together 

“ Your  Committee,  for  further  infor- 
mation in  this  aflair,  called  for  a Paper, 
intituled,  ‘ An  Account  of  thenet  Revenue 
‘ of  the  Post-office  from  the  year  1715  to 
‘ the  year  1734:’  and  as  this  account  is  a 
certain  account,  and  not  an  estimate,  they 
find  by  it  the  revenue  is  not  really  di- 
minished, in  any  proportion  to  what  it  ap- 
pears to  be  by  the  former  Estimate ; and 
Mr.  Bell  explained  that,  by  acquainting 
the  Committee,  * That  he  did  not  appre- 
‘ hend,  that  one-third  of  the  letters,  which 
‘are  franked,  would  go  by  the  post  if  not 

* franked.’ 

“ Your  Committee,  having  thus  stated 
the  facts,  have  thought  fit,  as  well  for  pre- 
serving the  Privilege  of  this  House,  as  to 
guard  the  revenue  against  any  unlawful 
diminution,  to  come  to  the  following  re- 
solutions : 

1.  “ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
“ mittee,  That  the  privilege  of  franking 
“ letters  by  the  knignts,  citizens,  and  bur- 
“ gesses,  chosen  to  represent  the  Com- 
" mons  in  Parliament,  began  with  the 
“ erecting  a post-office,  within  this  king- 
“ dom,  by  act  of  parliament. 

2.  “ That  it  is  the  opiniou'of  this  Com- 
“ mittee,  That  all  letters,  not  exceeding 
“ two  ounces,  signed  by  the  proper  hand 
**  of,  or  directed  to,  any  member  of  this 
“ House,  during  the  sitting  of  every  ses- 
“ sion  of  parliament  and  forty  days  before 
“ and  forty  days  after,  every  summons  or 
“ prorogation,  ought  to  be  carried  and  de- 
“ liverea  freely  and  safely  from  all  parts 
“ of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without 
“ any  cha^gepf post^e.  sd  ^ |hc  { |)iv,rsilv  o| 
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3.  “ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
“ mittee,  that  it  is  an  high  infringement  of 
“ the  privilege  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
“ burgesses,  chosen  to  represent  the  Com- 
“ mons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament,  for 
“ any  Post-master,  his  deputies,  or  agents 
“ in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  detain  or 
“ delay,  open  or  look  into,  by  any  means 
“ whatsoever,  any  letter  directed  to  or 
“ signed  by, 'the proper  hand  ofauy  member 
“ without  an  express  warrant,  in  writing!  I 
“ under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  principal  I 
“ secretaries  of  state,  for  every  such  detain-  I 
“ ing,  delaying,  opening,  or  looking  into.  I 

4-.  “ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com-  I 
“ mittee,  That  all  letters,  directed  to  any  I 
“ member  of  this  House,  at  any  place  I 
“ within  the  bills  of  mortality,  be  carried  I 
“ by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Post  office 
“ to  the  house  or  lodgings  of  such  mem-  [ 
“ ber,  or  to  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  j 
“ Commons. 

5.  “ That  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com-  I 
“ mittee,  That  it  is  a notorious  breach  of  ] 
“ privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  1 
“ any  person  to  counterfeit  the  hand,  or  I 
“ put  the  name,  of  any  member  of  the  I 
“ House  of  Commons,  upon  any  letter,  in  I 
“ order  to  prevent  its  being  charged  with  j 
“ the  duty  of  postage. 

6.  “ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Com-  J 
“ mittee.  That  such  persons  as  shall  pre-  ] 
“ sume  to  do  the  same,  ought  to  be  pro- ! I 
“ ceeded  against  with  the  utmost  seve-  ! f 
“ rity.” 

The  first  and  second  Resolutions  were  'I 
agreed  to ; and  on  the  25th,  the  third  Re-  I 
solution  was  amended  thus : “ That  it  is  , | 
“ an  high  infringement  of  the  privilege  of  jju 
“ the  knights,  citizens  and  burgesses,  [1 
“ chosen  to  represent  the  Commons  of'jf 
“ Great-Britain  in  Parliament,  for  any  j 
“ post-master,  his  deputies  or  agents,  in  ' 
“ Great-Britain  or  Ireland,  to  open  orji 
“ look  into,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  any  jl 
“ letter  directed  to  or  signed  by  the  proper 
“ hand  of  any  member,  without  an  express.  | 
“ warrant  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of 
“ one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  J 
“ for  every  such  opening  or  looking  into  a j 
“ or  to  detain  or  delay  any  letter,  directed, } 
“ to,  or  signed  with  tliename  ofanymern*; 

“ ber,  unless  there  shall  be  just  reason  to 
“ suspect  some  counterfeit  of  it,  without  j 
“ an  express  warrant  of  a principal  secre*  s 
“ tary  of  state  as  aforesaid,  for  every  such 
“ detaining  or  delaying.”  1 

The  other  Resolutions  were  severally  1] 
read  a second  time,  and  agreed  to  without 
any  Amendment. 
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Debate  in  the  Comment  on  a Motion  for 
a Clause  to  he  added  to  the  Mutiny-Bill, 
relating  to  the  inlisting  of  Soldiers,  j Feb. 
26.  The  Mutiny-Bill  being  reported  to 
the  House, 

Sir  Walter  Bagnt  stood  up,  and  said, 
That  since  the  House  had  made  such  a 
large  addition  to  the  Army,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  continue  the  severe  penalties 
on  Deserters,  and  the  method  of  recruit- 
ing prescribed  by  that,  and  former  Bills 
of  the  like  nature,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  add  some  Clause,  to  make  the  Bill  less 
dangerous  to  the  subject : that  by  a Clause 
in  the  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  be  enacted, 
as  in  former  Bills,  that  if  a poor  country- 
fellow  should  inlist  with  an  officer  and  take 
his  money,  and  afterwards,  when  carried 
before  a justice,  refuse  to  declare  himself 
inlisted  and  to  take  the  oaths  prescribed 
by  law,  it  should  then  be  in  the  power  of 
the  officer  to  send  such  a poor  fellow  to 
prison,  and  confine  him  in  a dungeon  for 
a whole  month,  even  though  it  should 
appear  that  the  poor  fellow  inlisted  when 
he  was  drunk,  and  was  willing  to  return 
the  money  he  had  taken,  and  satisfy  all 
the  charges  the  officer  had  been  at : that 
this  power  of  confining  a man  in  a dun- 
i geon,  where  he  might  be  in  danger  of 
starving,  was,  he  thought,  too  great  a 
ower  to  be  intrusted  absolutely  in  the 
ands  of  any  officer : that  it  was  no  way 
necessary  for  his  Majesty’s  service,  and 
might  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  be- 
cause it  might  tempt  some  officers  to  prac- 
tise all  the  inveigling  arts  they  could 
think  of,  not  with  an  intention  to  recruit 
his  Majesty’s  forces,  but  to  compel  poor 
country-fellows  to  give  them  a sum  of 
money,  by  way  of  composition,  for  being 
discharged  from  the  bargain  they  had 
made  when  drunk,  or  in  a passion,  and  for 
being  freed  from  the  confinement  to  which 
the  officer  had,  by  law,  an  nncontroulable 
power  to  subject  them  : that  therefore  he 
would  beg  leave  to  offer  a Clause  to  be 
added  to  the  Bill,  * That  every  officer, 

* who  should  thereafter  inlist  any  man  to 

* serve  in  any  regiment,  should  within 

‘ days  carry  the  man  so  inlisted  before 

* some  one  of  the  next  justices  of  the 

* peace,  where  the  man  so  inlisted  should 

* be  at  liberty  to  declare  his  dissent,  and 

* his  having  repented y of  what  he  had 

* done ; and  Uj.on  his  so  doing,  and  re- 
‘ turning  to  the  officer  the  inlisting  money, 

* and  the  expences  the  officer  had  been  at 

* by  inlisting  him,  a.id  carrying  him  before 

* the  justice,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
[ VOL.  tXiSfd  linage  digitised  by  the  University 


* such  justice  should  forthwith 
‘ discharge  him : and  that  an  officer, 

* guilty  of  any  failure  or  neglect  in  this 

* respect,  should  be  liable  to  the  same  pe- 
‘ nalties  to  which  officers  are  made  liable 
‘ for  false  musters.’  This  was  seconded  by 

Mr.  Bramston,  who  informed  the  House, 
That  lie  actually  knew  a case,  where  a 
oor  fellow  was  inveigled  when  he  was 
runk,  and  when  he  came  to  be  sober, 
repented,  and  therefore  refused  to  take 
the  oaths  when  carried  before  the  justice ; 
but  the  officer  insisted  upon  his  being  sent 
to  prison,  and  confiued  lor  a month  in  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  though  the 
poor  fellow  ottered  to  return  the  i misting 
money  and  ail  charges;  and  it  not  being 
in  the  power,  or  in  the  inclination  of  the 
justice  to  refuse  the  officer’s  demand,  the 
poor  fellow  was  accordingly  sent  to  jail, 
where  he  remained  for  same  time ; but 
having  no  victuals  nor  drink,  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  go  before  the  justice  and 
take  the  oaths  prescribed,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  being  starved. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  general 
Wade,  Mr.  Henry  Bromley,  Mr.  Lindsay, 
and  Mr.  Hay,  That  what  was  proposed  by 
the  Clause  offered  had  already  been  taken 
care  of  by  his  Majesty’s  orders  lor  regu- 
lating the  army,  for  as  no  soldier  could  be 
tried  upon  the  Mutiny-act,  unless  he  had 
taken  the  oaths  prescribed  by  thataetbefore 
some  justice  of  peace,  therefore  his  Ma- 
jesty had  given  an  order  to  all  officers, 
that  no  recruit  should  be  brought  to  or 
entered  in  any  regiment,  until  he  had  first 
been  regularly  inlisted,  and  had  taken  the 
oaths  prescribed  by  law,  before  some  of 
his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace  ; so 
that  by  his  Majesty’s  order  every  officer 
was  obliged  to  do  what  was  proposed  by 
the  Clause  offered  ; and  as  the  Bill  then 
before  them  was  of  the;  same,  nature  with 
former  Bills  against  mutiny  and  desertion, 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  same  general  order  to  all  officers, 
with  respect  to  their  carrying  recruits 
before  some  justice  of  peace,  therefore 
they  thought  it  was  unnecessary  to  add 
any  clause  for  that  purpose ; afid  it  would 
be  attended  with  many  inconveniencies, 
particularly,  that  it'vfould  be  sometimes 
impossible  for  an  officerno  carry  a recruit 
before  any  justice  within  the  time  pro- 
posed, or  within  any  limited  number  of 
days. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  sir  William 
Wyndbam,  sir  John  Barnard,  ancl  Mr. 
Sandys,  That  the  very  clause  then  pro- 
of .^BdiJijpyjn  I . i hrary-  Uigiti  sat ioij  it 
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posed  had  been  in  several  Mutiny-Bills 
during  the  reign  of  king  William,  though 
it  was  then  in  time  of  war,  and  recruiting 
of  course  more  difficult  than  it  could  be 
supposed  to  be  at  present : that  the  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  who  opposed  the 
clause,  could  not  say,  that  by  any  order 
his  Majesty  could  give,  the  justice  of 
peace  was  obliged  to  discharge  the  man 
mlisted,  upon  his  declaring  before  him  his 
having  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
returning  to  the  officer  the  inlisting  money 
and  all  the  charges  the  officer  had  been  at 
for  inlisting  him  : that  what  was  proposed 
by  the  Clause  was  to  lay  an  obligation  upon  ; 
the  justice,  and  to  give'a  poor  fellow  an  op-  j 
portunity  to  get  oft  upon  reasonable  terms, 
in  case  he  should  repent  of  what  he  had 
done ; neither  of  which  could  be  effectu- 
ated by  any  order  his  Majesty  had  given  or 
could  give  for  regulating  the  army : that 
the  grievance  complaiued  of  was,  the  in- 
veigling of  men  to  inlist,  and  making  a 
property  of  them  after  their  having  been 
so  inveigled:  that  this  was  a privilege 
which  they  hoped  no  officer  would  insist 
on  : that  the  abolishing  of  this  privilege 
was  what  the  Clause  offered  chiefly  aimed 
at ; and  therefore  they  hoped  the  House 
would  agree  to  it. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henry 
Pelham  having  declared.  That  they  would 
be  for  the  Clause,  if  it  could  be  so  drawn 
as  not  to  be  attended  with  any  inconve- 
nience to  the  service ; and  thereupon  pro- 
posed that  the  debate  be  adjourned  till  the 
next  day,  in  order  that  such  a Clause  might 
be  contrived : and  it  being  admitted  of 
the  other  side,  that  the  Clause,  as  it  then 
stood,  might  perhaps  stand  in  need  of some 
little  amendment,  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn 
the  debate  accordingly  till  next  day ; 
when  the  Clause  was  agreed  to,  aud  added 
to  the  Mutiny-Bill. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Subsidy 
to  Denmark.'}  Feb^26.  The  House  being 
in  a grand  committee  on  the  supply,  and 
the  Treaty  with  Denmark,  dated  Sept.  19, 
1734,  having  been  referred  to  the  said 
committee,  a motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Walpole,-  “ That  the  sum  of 
56,250/.  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Subsidy  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, pursuant  to  the  said  Treaty,  for  the 
service  ofthe  year  1735.”  This  occasioned 
3 long  debate,  in  wliich  Mr.  Walpole’3 
motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Winnington, 
Mr.  Willes,  colonel  Bladen,  and  sir  Robert 
-Walpole,  as  follows : 


Debate  in  the  Commons  [S5j 

Sir ; Although  we  arc  not  engaged  in 
the  present  war,  yet,  as  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  depends  very  much  upon  , 
the  event  of  it,  we  may  be  soon  under  a 
necessity  of  joining  on  one  or  other  of  the  1 
parties  therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  strengthen  ourselves  before-hand,  by 
engaging  as  many  foreign  powers  as  we 
can  to  join  with  us  upon  such  an  event. 

In  this  situation,  it  was  natural  to  cast  our  i 
eye  first  towards  Denmark,  the  interest  of 
that  nation  being  generally  the  same  witfy 
our  own ; and  at  present  was  the  more  I 
necessary,  because  great  endeavours  were 
used  to  engage  that  court  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  which  might  liavc 
proved  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  I 
the  liberties  of  Europe,  aud  consequently  I 
t o those  of  this  nation. 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  wars  | 
against  France  may  convince  us,  Sir,  how  1 
dangerous  it  is  to  allow  any  one  power  in  I 
Europe  to  exalt  itself  too  much,  and  how  I 
expensive  it  may  prove,  to  reduce  a power  fl 
that  has  once  got  too  great  an  ascendant  I 
over  its  neighbours.  The  expence  which  g 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  put  to  by  this  treaty  I 
with  Denmark,  must  appear  very  inconsi-  I 
derable  to  every  gentleman  who  considers,  I 
that  we  thereby  not  only  secure  the  assist-  | 
ance  of  a powerful  kingdom,  but  prevent  I 
their  being  engaged  against  us,  m case  I 
the  event  of  the  war  should  make  it  neces-  # 
sary  for  us  to  join  the  other  side.  In  all 
cases  it  is  certainly  prudent  upon  any  I 
emergency,  to  lay  out  a small  sum,  when  J 
it  is  probable  we  may  by  so  doing  prevent  I 
our  being  afterwards  brought  under  a ne-  I 
cessity  of  putting  ourselves  to  a much  I 
greater  expence : and  this  is  the  very  case  I 
at  present  in  relation  to  our  treaty  with  I 
Denmark. 

It  is  well  known,  Sir,  that  nations  are,  I 
in  all  their  public  transactions,  governed  I 
by  their  own  interest ; and  as  all  Europe  I 
knew  that  great  offers  were  making  to  I 
Denmark,  to  secure  them  on  that  side,  I 
against  which  we  might  soon  be  under  a I 
necessity  to  engage  ; therefore  it  became  I 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  offer  them  I 
such  terms  as  might  convince  them,  that  I 
it  was  more  their  interest  to  join  in  al-  I 
liance  w;ith  us,  than  with  either  of  the  I 
parties  dSncerned  in  the  war.  I must  J 
therefore  think,  that  the  concluding  this  1 
treaty  was  one  of  the  most  prudent  steps  I 
his  Majesty  could  take,  and  the  conditions  I 
on  our  part  are  so  reasonable,  that  I think  I 
every  gentlemaif’in  this  House  must  ap-  I 
prove  of  them;  and  therefore,  I hope,  I 
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this  motion  will  be  agreed  to  without  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Walpole’s  motion  was  opposed  by 
eir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Pulteney,  sir 
John  Barnard,  Mr.  Sandys,  Mr.  Shippen, 
and  sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  who  alledged 
the  following  Arguments  against  the  mo- 
tion. 

Sir;  I am  glad  to  hear  that  we  are  as 
yet  no  way  engaged  in  the  war ; if  it  be 
so,  I am  sure  it  is  ridiculous  to  put  the 
nation  to  a great  expence,  to  provide 
against  a danger  which  may  never  happen. 
As  we  have  no  particular  interest  of  our 
own  For  inducing  us  to  engage  in  the  pre- 
sent war,  but  only  the  danger  the  balance 
of  power  may  be  in  by  that  event : and 
as  all  the  powers  of  Europe  are  as  much, 
or  more,  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
that  balance  than  we  are;  if  it  should 
come  to  be  in  any  real  danger,  they  would 
certainly  engage  in  its  defence,  without 
receiving  any  valuable  consideration  from 
us ; hut  if  we  should  be  always  the  first  to 
take  the  alarm  upon  any  wars  breaking 
out,  and  offer  bribes  ana  pensions  to  all 
the  princes  in  Europe,  the  whole  charge 
of  preserving  that  balance  would  fall  upon 
this  nation;  and  each  of  them  would, 
upon  every  such  occasion,  expect  a bribe 
or  a pension  from  England,  for  doing  that 
which  he  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  do 
for  liis  own  preservation.  Even  the  Dutch 
may  at  last  refuse  to  assist,  when  the  ba- 
lance of  power  is  really  in  danger,  unless 
we  submit  to  make  the  Grand  Pensionary 
of  Holland  a pensionary  of  England,  and 
take  a number  of  their  forces  into  English 

?t  is  really  surprizing,  Sir,  to  hear  gen- 
tlemen talk  of  the  balance  of  power’s  be- 
ing in  danger,  and  that  we  must  already 
begin  to  provide  for  its  preservation,  when 
there  is  not  a prince  or  state  in  Europe, 
who  seems  to  apprehend  any  such  matter. 
The  Dutch  have  not  put  themselves  to  one 
shilling  expence  on  account  of  the  present 
war,  or  for  that  mediation  they  are  engaged 
in  as  well  as  we.  The  princes  and  states 
of  Germany  are  so  far  from  being  appre- 
hensive of  any  danger,  by  the  event  of  the 
present  war,  that  some  of  the  most  consi- 
derable of  them  have  actually  engaged  in 
a neutrality.  Even  the  king  of  Denmark, 
whom  we  have  thought  necessary  to  en- 
gage by  a considerable  yearly  pension,  is 
himself  a prince  of  the  empire,  and  would 
certainly  suffer  by  the  overturning  the 


than  this  nation  would  ; and  therefore  we 
must  conclude,  that  it  is  more  immediately 
his  interest  to  engage,  not  only  in  defence  of 
that  balance,  but  in  defence  of  the  empire ; 
yet  we,  it  seems,  have  been  so  generous  as 
to  promise  to  reward  him  bountifully  for 
doing  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
own  preservation.  This,  Sir,,  is  a most 
pernicious  example,  it  may  at  last  bring 
the  balance  of  power  into  real  danger,  be- 
cause it  may’ tempt  all  the  princes  in  Eu- 
rope to  neglect  it,  until  we  grant  them 
yearly  pensions  for  taking  care  of  it ; and 
perhaps  this  very  precedent  has  now  pro- 
voked all  the  other  princes  of  Germany  to 
stand  oft',  on  purpose  to  engage  Us  to  ex- 
tend our  bounty  in  the  same  manner  to 
each  of  them. 

To  tell  us,  Sir,  that  if  we  had  not  en- 
tered into  this  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  he  might  have  been  prevailed 
on  to  have  concluded  a treaty  with  another 
power,  which  might  have  been  prejudicial 
to  us,  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  odd.  Princes, 
it  is  true,  Sir,  do  not  always  see  their  real 
interests,  but  if  we  resolve  upon  every  oc- 
casion to  clear  their  eyesight  by  a pen- 
sion, I am  afraid  none  of  them  will  ever 
open  their  eyes  without  receiving  some 
such  remedy  from  us.  We  are  never  to 
suppose  that  any  prince  of  Europe  will 
engage  against  the  liberties  of  Europe,  or 
will  perform  any  former  engagement,  when 
the  performance  comes  to  be  apparently 
inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
and  consequently  with  liis  own  indepen- 
dency, unless  he  be  very  much  blinded  by 
some  particular  interest  of  his  own.  And 
of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  the  king  of 
Denmark  is,  in  this  respect,  the  least 
liable  to  any  temptation ; there  are  several 
other  princes  of  Europe,  who  may  ha 
tempted  to  join  with  those  who  have  de- 
signs against  the  liberties  of  Europe ; be- 
cause they  may  be  made  from  thence  to  ex- 
pect some  addition  to  their  own  dominions; 
and  these  are  the  princes  upon  whom  we 
ought  to  have  a watcliful  eye;  these  are 
tlie  princes  upon  whom  we  ought  to  bestow 
our  pensions,  in  order  to  keep  them  firm 
to  the  general  interest  of  Europe.  If  we 
had  by  any  subsidy  engaged  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  in  an  alliance  ; if  we  had  by  any 
subsidy  disengaged  the  king  of  Sardinia 
from  his  present  allies;  or  u we  had  laid 
out  a sum  of  money  in  engaging  the  Po- 
landers  to  make  such  a choice  of  a king, 
as  would  have  prevented  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  (and  perhaps  a leE3sum  might 
TOSW-Wnlf*™  b““ 
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at  on  account  of  the  war)  there  might  have 
been  some  reason  for  our  being  at  such  an 
expence ; but  1 can  see  no  advantage  we 
can  expect,  from  the  expence  we  are  to 
be  at,  on  account  of  this  treaty  with  Den- 
mark. 

I shall  readily  agree  with  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Willes)  that 
nations  are  entirely  governed  by  their  own 
interest;  but  as  it  is  the  interest  of  Den- 
mark, as  much  as  it  is  the  interest  of  this 
nation,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  therefore  I must  think  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  us  to  give  them  a fee  for 
doing  so  : 1 shall  indeed  grant  that  they 
were  in  the  right  to  take  it,  for,  I believe, 
few  will  refuse  to  take  a fee  for  that,  which 
it  is  both  their  duty  andi merest  to  do.with- 
out  any  reward.  As  I have  a great  opi- 
nion of  the  honour  and  the  penetration 
both  of  the  king  and  the  ministers  of  Den- 
mark, I must  conclude  they  would  never 
have  entered  into  any  engagements,  that 
were  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of 
Europe ; I must  conclude  they  will  always 
be  ready,  without  any  fee  or  reward,  to 
join  with  all  their  force  in  the  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  power,  whenever  it  shall 
appear  to  be  in  any  real  danger.  Conse- 
quently it  was  altogether  unnecessary  for 
us  to  enter  into  any  such  treaty  as  that 
now  before  us,  or  to  promise  any  such 
subsidy  as  is  by  that  treaty  stipulated  ; and 
therefore,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  whom  they  have  entrusted 
the  laying  out  their  money,  in  the  most 
frugal  manner,  I cannot  agree  to  such  an 
unnecessary  expence  as  wliat  is  now  pro- 
posed. 

Upon  this  sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  and  Mr. 
Howe  declared,  That  they  approved  of 
the  treaty  as  little  as  any  gentlemen  did : 
That  though  they  thought  it  was  altoge- 
ther unnecessary,  to  put  the  nation  to  such 
an  expence  ’till  the  danger  became  more 
apparent,  yet  as  it  was  the  first  treaty  his 
Majesty  had  concluded  upon  the  present 
emergency,  they would  agree  to  the  motion; 
because  if  that  House  should  not  agree 
with  what  his  Majesty  had  done  with  re- 
spect to  that  treaty,  it  might  be,  at  such 
a conjuncture,  of  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  by 
encouraging  the  ambitious  views  which 
some  of  the  parties  e- gaged  in  war  may 
now  have,  or  hereafter  form  to  themselves, 
anil  by  discouraging  any  of  the  princes  or 
States  of  Europe  from  entering  into  any 
treaties  with  his  Majesty,  even  though  the 
circumstances  of  Europe  should  then  ab- 


solutely require  such  treaties  to  be  con- 
cluded. 

Then  the  question  being  put  for  agreeing 
with  the  motion,  it  was  carried  in  the  af. 
firmative,by  270  to  178. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a Mo-  I 
f irm  for  the  Instructions  to  his  Majesty’s  I 
Minister  in  Poland. ] March  6.  A mo-  I 
tion  was  made  in  the  House  of' Lords  I 
“ That  an  bumble  Address  should  be  pre-  I 
sented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be  I 
graciously  pleased  to  give  direction,  that  ] 
the  several  instructions  to  Mr.  Woodward  I 
his  Majesty’s  minister  in  Poland,  in  die  I 
year  1729,  be  laid  before  this  House.” 

The  Argument  for  it  was  to  this  effect:  I 

My  Lords;  as  we  are,  many  of  us,  by  our  I 
birth,  and  all  of  us,  by  those  honours  which  I 
our  kings  have  conferred  upon  us  or  our  I 
ancestors,  not  entitled,  but  obliged  to  give  I 
his  Majesty  our  best  and  most  sincere  ad-  I 
vice,  in  all  arduous  affairs;  one  of  the  chief  | 
ends  of  our  meeting  in  this  House,  is  to  I 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation,  both  with  I 
respect  to  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  in  I 
order  to  give  our  king,  upon  every  con-  I 
siderable  emergency,  that  counsel  which  1 
we  think  may  tend  most  to  Ins  glory  and  i 
the  interest  of  the  nation : for  which  end  ] 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  all  those  1 
treaties,  negotiations,  and  other  papers  1 
laid  before  us,  which  may  be  necessary  for  I 
our  information  in  any  affair,  in  which  it  I 
may  be  incumbent  on  us  to  give  our  ad-  j 
vice ; and  for  this  reason,  it  lias  always  d 
been  the  custom  and  the  right  of  tliis  J 
House,  to  call  for  all  such  papers,  and  to  f 
consider  them  deliberately,  before  we  ever  1 
offered  to  give  our  advice  to  the  crown.  I 

I believe,  ray  Lords,  it  will  be  granted,  ' 
that,  with  respect  to  our  foreign  affairs,  | 
there  never  was  a more  critical  conjuncture 
than  the  present : there  never  was  a con- 
juncture when  it  was  more  necessary  for 
us  to  consider  the  state  we  are  in,  or  more 
incumbent  upon  us  to  offer  our  best 1 
and  our  sincerest  advice  to  our  sove-  ■ 
reign ; nor  was  there  ever  a conjuncture, 
when  the  king  could  stand  more  in  need  of 
honest  and  up  right  counsel : the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  are  now  fixed  upon  the  lie- 1 
haviour  of  Great  Britain  ; and  by  our  be- 
haviour in  the  present  conjuncture,  both 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation,  nay 
even  the  liberties  of  Europe,  may  be. 
either  sacrificed  or  preserved.  In  such 
a conjuncture,  can  we  perform  our  duty 
to  our  country  or  our kin^.p  can  wean- 
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swer  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  our  meeting 
ill  this  House ; without  examining  into  the 
state  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  offering 
our  most  deliberate  advice  to  our  sove- 
reign ? Upon  such  an  occasion,  we  are  not 
to  wait  till  his  Majesty  shall  be  prompted, 
by  those  about  him,  to  ask  our  advice ; 
because,  if  by  them  he  has  been  misled  in 
any  former  steps,  we  may  depend  on  it, 
they  will  endeavour,  as  much  as  they  can, 
to  divert  his  Majesty  from  applying  to 
parliament  for  council,  when  they  are  cer- 
tain that  by  such  an  application  their  con- 
duct would  come  to  be  examined  into  and 
highly  censured : no,  my  Lords,  this  House 
is  his  Majesty’s  highest  and  most  natural 
council ; we  are  in  duty  bound  to  give  him 
our  advice  upon  every  important  emer- 
gency; and  upon  an  emergency  of  such 
importance  as  the  present,  his  Majesty’s 
having  made  no  application  to  this  House 
for  advice,  is,  with  me,  a strong  argument 
that  he  has  been  misled,  in  some  late  mea- 
sures, by  those  about  him;  and  that,  by 
them,  he  has  diverted  from  applying  where 
he  is  always  sure  to  meet  with  honest  and 
upright  counsel;  and  therefore  I must 
think,  we  have  the  greater  reason  to  en- 
quire into  the  present  state  of  our  affairs, 
and  offer  that  advice  which  shall  appear 
the  most  consonant  to  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  consideration,  my  Lords,  makes  it 
the  more  necessary  for  us  speedily  to  offer 
his  Majesty  our  advice,  upon  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  in  Europe ; and,  as  in 
this  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  advice 
without  being  fully  informed  as  to  the 
sources  and  causes  of  the  present  war ; it 
is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
laid  before  us,  all  the  papers  relating  to 
our  late  foreign  transactions.  Among  the 
many  foreign  transactions  we  have  been 
lately  engaged  in,  those  relating  to  Poland 
are,  at  present,  the  most  necessary  for  us 
to  enquire  into ; because  the  late  tran- 
sactions in  that  kingdom  are  said  to  have 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  war ; 
therefore  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give 
any  advice,  about  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  without  examining  whe- 
ther we  had  any  and  what  share  in  those 
transactions  ; and  as  in  the  year  1 729,  the 
late  king  of  Poland  was  dangerously  ill 
of  the  distemper,  of  which  he  afterwards 
died ; as  every  one  even  then  judged  his 
life  could  not  be  of  any  long  continuance  ; 
and  as  every  one  likewise  judged,  that  his 
death  might  very  probably  produce  a 
combustion  in  Jiuroge^  it  is^  very  ij^asqn- 
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able  to  suppose,  that  measures  for  the 
election  of  a future  king  were  then  begun 
to  be  concerted : therefore  I think  wo 
ought  to  know,  whether  we  had  any  share 
in  those  measures,  before  we  offer  any  ad- 
vice to  his  Majesty,  upon  the  present 
posture  of  affairs;  for  which  reason  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  make  as  modest  a de- 
mand as  can  well  be  made  in  the  present 
conjuncture,  which  is,  “ That  an  humble 
Address,”  &c.  (as  before-mentioned.) 

To  this  it  was  answered  in  substance  as 
follows : 

My  Lords ; I shall  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord,  that  this  House  has  a right  to  call 
for  any  papers  that  may  be  necessary  for 
our  information,  with  respect  to  any  affair 
we  are,  or  ought,  to  enquire  into ; but,  to 
the  honour  of  this  House,  my  Lords,  I 
must  add,  that  that  right  has  been  always 
hitherto  used  with  great  prudence  and 
caution  ; w<5  have  never  yet  called  for  any 
papers,  by  which  the  secrets  of  the  go- 
vernment might  be  any  way  divulged,  or 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  brought  into  any 
distress. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  my  Lords, 
if  his  Majesty  had  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  to  this  House  for  advice,  he  would 
certainly  have  done  so ; and  he  has  too 
much  penetration,  to  allow  himself  to  be 
diverted  by  those  about  him,  from  doing 
what  may  be  necessary  upon  any  emer- 
gency, either  for  his  own  giory,  or  the  in- 
terest of  his  people  : but  from  what  his 
Majesty  has  told  us  from  the  throne,  we 
may  easily  see  the  reason  why  he  has  not 
as  yet  made  any  such  application : his 
.Majesty  has  told  us,  that  he  was  no  way 
engaged  in  any  of  those  measures  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  present  war;  and 
consequently  he  can  have  no  manner  of 
concern  in  it,  unless  some  of  the  parties 
engaged  should  begin  to  push  their  con- 
quests, or  their  views,  farther  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe : whenever  this  hap- 
pens, it  will  become  necessary  for  this  na- 
tion to  interfere ; and  in  any  such  event 
we  need  not  doubt  but  his  Majesty  will 
take  all  proper  methods  to  have  the  best 
advice ; but  as  any  such  event  must  ne- 
cessarily involve  this  nation  in  great  dan- 
ger and  great  expence,  therefore  his  Ma- 
jesty is  now  pursuing  that  which  will  re- 
dound most  to  his  own  glory,  and  to  the 
safety  and  advantage  of  the  nation ; he  it 
endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by 
a and  peace.:  ^qd  as  he  it 
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ing  of  them  would,  in  the  present  conjunc_ 
ture,  as  certainly  disoblige  all  those,  who 
are  now  engaged  to  support  the  election  of 
Stanislaus:  in  either  of  which  cases,  a jea- 
lousy would  be  raised  against  his  Majesty, 
which  would  probably  disappoint  the  plan 
lately  concerted  for  an  accommodation. 

But,  my  Lords,  suppose  that  the  in- 
structions given  to  our  minister  then  in 
Poland,  were  to  act  an  exact  neutral  part; 
yet  we  cannot  well  suppose  them  so  cauti- 
ously penned,  but  that  one  side  or  other 
may  take  exceptions  to  them ; which 
would  diminish  in  some  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  'now  engaged  in  the  war,  that 
confidence  which  they  at  present  repose 
in  his  Majesty,  and  which  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  up,  in  order  to  render  his  Ma- 
jesty’s mediation  successful:  and  if  we 
could  suppose  them  so  cautiously  penned, 
as  not  to  give  the  least  offence  ; upon  such 
a supposition  it  must  be  granted,  that  we 
can  expect  no-information  from  them,  in 
relation  to  the  present  war:  we  cannot 
from  thence  discover  what  were  the  springs 
and  the  causes  of  the  war,  which  may  be 
very  different  from  those  publicly  assigned; 
and  if  the  whole  truth  were  known,  I am 
apt  to  believe  it  would  appear,  that  the 
late  transactions  in  Poland,  were  none  of  the 
causes  of  the  present  war,  or,  at  least,  that 
they  contributed  but  a very  little  towards 
it,  by  being  a sort  of  cloak  for  covering 
those  designs,  which  were  the  real  motives 
of  the  war.  Thus,  my  Lords,  the  making 
public  those  instructions  and  papers  whicn 
are  now  called  for,  must  be  of  great  pre- 
judice to  bis  Majesty’s  affairs,  in  every 
supposable  case  but  one  ; and  in  that  one 
case  they  can  be  of  no  service,  nor  afford 
any  lights  to  this  House,  with  respect  to 
what  your  lordships  desire  to  be  informed 
about : for  this  reason,  I think  it  is  not  only 
quite  unnecessary,  but  very  improper  to 
present  to  his  Majesty  any  such  address 
as  has  been  proposed;  because  though  the 
particular  transactions  then  carried  on  in 
Poland,  are  now-ct  an  end,  yet  the  conse- 
quences of  them  are  so  far  from  being  at 
an  end,  that  they  are  now  pretended  to  be 
the  cause,  and  the  chief  motive  for  en- 
tering into  the  present  war  against  die 
Emperor ; and  therefore  I shall  be  against 
calling  for,  or  publishing  any  papers,  which 
may  m the  least  relate  to  those  transac- 
tions and  negotiations  now  upon  the  anvil 
in  Europe. 

The  Reply  was  to  the  following  effect : 
My  Lords;  There  is  no  lord  in  thffl 


now  acting  the  part  of  mediator,  between 
the  two  contending  parties ; as  he  has  al- 
ready offered  to  them  a plan  of  an  accom- 
modation ; it  is  necessary  for  him  to  keep 
in  os  good  terms  as  possible  with  all  the 
parties  engaged,  till  he  shall  see  what  may 
be  the  event  of  that  plan. 

Though  I do  not  know,  my  Lords,  nor 
do  believe,  that  any  of  the  powers  now  en- 
gaged in  war,  can  have  just  reason  to  be 
displeased  with  the  part  this  nation  acted, 
with  respect  to  the  affairs  in  Poland  in  the 

{■ear  1729 ; yet  if  all  the  instructions  and 
etters  sent  to  our  minister  in  Poland  at 
that  time,  and  all  his  letters  from  thence, 
should  be  made  public,  I do  not  know  but 
some  one  or  other  of  the  powers  now  en- 
gaged in  war,  may  find  fault  with  some  of 
them ; which  would,  of  course,  very  much 
embarrass  his  Majesty’s  negotiations,  for 
restoring  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  there- 
by, preventing  this  nation’s  being  in- 
volved in  a dangerous  and  expensive  war ; 
if  not  render  them  altogether  ineffectual. 
I hope  the  instructions  and  the  letters  now 
moved  for,  were  as  wisely  drawn  up,  and 
as  cautiously  worded,  as  it  was  at  that  time 
possible ; but  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
all  the  various  events  which  have  since 
happened ; and  had  these  instructions  been 
drawn  up  by  the  wisest  ministers  that 
ever  were  in  tliis  nation,  or  in  any  nation, 
it  is  not  to  to  be  supposed,  but  that  there 
may  be  some  expressions  in  them,  which 
may  disoblige  some  of  the  contending 
powers  ; or  may,  at  least,  render  some  of 
them  jealous  and  suspicious  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s impartiality  at  present ; which,  of 
consequence,  may  very  probably  disappoint 
those  measures  his  Majesty  has  now  con-, 
certed  for  restoring  the  tranquillity,  and 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  w Eu- 
rope. 

With  regard,  my  Lords,  to  the  transac- 
tions in  Poland  in  the  year  1729,  we  must 
suppose  that  our  minister  had  instructions 
to  favour  the  party  for  Stanislaus,  or  the 
party  for  the  then  electoral  prince  of  Sax- 
ony, or  that  his  instructions  were  to  favour 
neither  of  the  parties  that  then  began  to 
• appear  in  Poland ; but  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions and  measures  of  each  of  them,  with- 
out declaring  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  | 
his  instructions  were  to  favour  the  party 
for  Stanislaus,  the  publishing  of  them  would 
then  certainly  disoblige  all  those  who  are 
now  engaged  to  support  the  election  of  the 
present  elector  of  Saxony;  and  if  his  in- 
structions were  to  favour  the  then  electoral 
prince,  now  elector  of  Saxony,  the  publish- 
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House,  nor  any  man  in  the  kingdom,  who 
has  a greater  regard  for  his  Majesty*  or  a 
better  opinion  oi'his  Majesty’s  wisdom  and 
penetration  than  I have ; but  my  duty  to 
Iiis  Majesty  as  a member  of  this  House, 
obliges  me  to  offer  my  best  and  most  sin- 
cere advice  in  any  affair,  which  I look  upon 
as  an  affair  of  importance  ; and  my  duty 
to  my  king,  as  well  as  my  own  honour,  for- 
bid me  to  offer  my  advice  in  any  affair,  till 
I have  that  information  which  I think  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  so 
often  said  in  this  House,  that  I am  ashamed 
to  repeat  it ; but  upon  this  occasion  I must 
again  take  notice,  that  speeches  from  the 
throne  are,  in  this  House,  always  con- 
sidered as  speeches  from  die  ministers  for 
the  time  being ; and  therefore  we  are 
never  to  be  confined  or  restrained  in  our 
debates,  by  any  thing  that  has  been  said  to 
us  from  the  throne  : whether  wft  have  any 
concern  in  the  present  war  or  whether  we 
were  any  way  engaged  in  those  measures 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  present  war,  is, 
for  diis  reason,  a question,  that  no  lord,  as 
a member  of  this  House,  can  be  as  yet 
satisfied  about ; because  we  have  as  yet 
made  no  enquiry  into  it,  nor  can  make  an 
enquiry  till  a great  .many  papers,  particu- 
larly those  now  called  lor,  arc  laid  before 
us. 

As  for  the  plan  for  an  accommodation, 
which  it  is  said  has  been  offered  to  the 
parties  now  engaged  in  war,  I must  de- 
clare, my  Lords,  I know  nothing  about  it ; 
and  every  one  of  your  lordships,  when  you 
speak  as  members  of  this  House,  must  de- 
clare the  same,  because  it  has  never  yet 
been  communicated  to  the  House ; and 
therefore  I cannot  well  say  any  thing  about 
it ; nor  cum  I know  what  may  be  prejudi- 
cial or  advantageous  in  it.  I do  not  know, 
my  Lords,  what  sort  of  plan  it  is,  but  it  be 
such  a plan,  or  any  thing  like  the  plan  that 
has  been  published  in  the  IJutcli  Gazettes, 
we  liave  no  great  reason  for  being  fearful  of 
doing  any  thing  that  may  prevent  its  being 
effectual ; for  I am  convinced  it  will  never 
roduce  an  accommodation,  it  can  never 
ave  any  effect,  unless  it  be  to  engage  this 
nation  in  the  war,  whether  it  be  our  inter- 
est or  inclination  so  to  do  or  not. 

It  is  impossible,  my  Lords,  that  any  war 
can  break  out  in  Europe  in  which  this 
nation  has  no  concern  : if  we  have  no  par- 
ticular obligation  upon  us,  if  we  have  no 
particular  interest  to  engage  us  to  take  a 
share  in  the  war,  yet  we  ought  to  take 
every  such  opportunity  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes we  may  have  with  eithej:  of  the  par- 


ties, or  to  obtain  advantages  in  our  trade 
from  every  one  or  at  least  from  some  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  war ; and  it  would 
be  a very  high  misdemeanor  in  those  who 
are,  or  at  any  such  time  may  be,  at  the 
head  of  our  affairs,  to  neglect  or  let  slip 
any  such  opportunity.  The  balance  of 
power,  my  Lords,  is  what  we  ought  always 
to  have  an  eye  to,  but  I cannot  think  it  is 
at  present  or  is  like  to  be,  in  any  great 
danger  ; and  the  advantage  of  our  situa- 
tion is  such,  that  we  may  always  be,  and 
therefore  we  ought  always  to  be,  among 
the  last  princes  and  states  in  Europe,  to 
give  ourselves  much  trouble  about  it,  or 
to  engage  in  its  preservation  ; for  if  we  do 
not  give  ourselves  an  unnecessary  trouble 
about  it,  the  princes  and  states  upon  the 
continent  will  take  care  of  it  among  them- 
selves ; and  if,  in  any  case  of  extremity, 
we  find  ourselves  at  last  obliged  to  engage, . 
we  ought  to  take  that  opportunity  to  settle 
all  disputes  we  may  have,  and  to  reap  all 
the  advantages  in  trade  we  may  expect 
from  any  of  those,  in  favour  of  whom  we 
engage ; and  when  by  our  means  the  ba- 
lance of  power  is  to  be  re-established,  and 
peace  to  be  restored,  we  have  then  an  op- 
portunity of  settling  all  former  disputes 
with  the  parties  against  whom  we  engage, 
and  of  obtaining  new  advantages  from 
them.  This,  my  Lords,  ought  to  be  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  all  our  negotiations 
and  engagements ; but  I am  afraid  we 
have  for  some  years  had  our  heads  so  full 
of  the  balance  of  power  being  in  danger, 
and  have  been  so  ready  upon  all  occasions 
to  frighten  ourselves  with  that  phantom, 
that  we  have  not  only  neglected,  but 
have,  upon  all  occasions,  sacrificed  the 
particular  interests  of  this  country  to  our 
imaginary  apprehensions  about  the  general 
interest  of  Europe.  There  was  never  a 
better  opportunity  than  the  present,  for 
settling  all  the  disputes  this  nation  may 
have  with  either  of  the  parties  engaged  in 
war:  there  was  never  a better  opportu- 
nity, for  this  nation’s  acquiring  new  ad- 
vantages in  trade  from  every  one  of  them ; 
and  I hope  it  will  not  be  neglected ; for  I 
shall  have  a poor  opinion  of  our  negotia- 
tors, if  a peace  be  restored  without  ob- 
taining some  considerable  advantages  for 
this  nation. 

With  regard,  my  Lords,  to  the  instruc- 
tions sent  to  our  minister  in  Poland  in  the 
year  1729,  I shall  not  pretend,  so  much 
as  to  guess  at  what  they  were ; but  it 
was  certainly  the  interest  of  this  nation 
not  to  intermeddle^  either  in  favour  of  the 
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party  for  Stanislaus,  or  in  favour  of  the 
party  for  the  electoral  prince  of  Saxony : 
it  was  our  business,  and  would  have  been 
our  glory,  to  protect  that  republic  in  her 
freedom  of  choice  : and  the  proper  in- 
structions to  be  sent  to  our  minister  on 
that  occasion,  were  only,  to  endeavour  to 
sound  the  views  and  inclinations  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  nation,  in  order  to 
take  our  measures  accordingly,  when  the 
throne  should  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  then  king  of  Poland  ; and  that  we 
might  in  time  prepare,  to  make  the  best 
of  what  was  most  likely  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  that  important  event.  If  these 
were  the  instructions  sent,  no  power  in 
Europe  can  iiave  any  just  ground  to  com- 
plain of  our  conduct ; and  if  any  of  them 
should  make  any  unjust  and  frivolous 
complaints,  or  conceive  any  groundless 
suspicions,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded. 
But,  granting  that  this  is  the  case ; grant- 
ing that  our  conduct  at  that  time  was  unex- 
ceptionable ; is  it  not  highly  necessary  for 
us  to  know  this  before  we  offer  any  advice 
to  his  Majesty  ? My  Lords,  it  is  so  neces- 
sary, that  without  it  we  cannot  offer  any 
sincere  advice  ; it  would  be  dishonoura- 
ble, or  at  least  rash  in  us  to  attempt  it ; for 
though  the  affairs  of  Poland  may  not  be 
the  chief  causes  of  the  war,  yet  it  is  certain 
that,  with  respect  to  France,  they  are  the 
chief  motives  pretended;  and  for  the  other 
causes  of  the  war,  we  must  search  into 
other  late  transactions,  and  have  the  pro- 
per papers  laid  before  us  for  that  purpose. 

But,  my  Lords,  if,  with  respect  to  the 
affairs  of  Poland,  we  favoured  either  of 
the  now  contending  parties,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  this  House  to  enquire  into 
them,  and  for  that  end  to  have  the  Papers 
now  moved  for,  laid  before  us ; such  an 
enquiry  will  be  so  far  from  being  attended 
with  any  mischievous  consequences,  that 
the  neglect  of  it  may  be  of  tne  most  fatal 
consequence,  both  to  this  nation,  and  to 
the  liberties  of  Europe  ; for  whatever  side 
we  favoured,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
any  of  our  endeavours  are  now  a secret  to 
those  of  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
If  we  favoured  the  designs  of  those  who 
were  for  setting  Stanislaus  upon  the  throne, 
we  must  have  concerted  measures  with 
the  leaders  of  that  party  in  Poland ; and 
as  some  of  those  who  were  then  among 
the  leaders  of  that  party  in  Poland,  are 
now  in  the  interest  of  the  elector  of 


Saxony,  can  we  suppose  that  any  of  our 
endeavours  in  favour  of  Stanislaus,  or  the 
instructions  given  tcj.  ojar  yiinistgr  for  that 


purpose,  are  now  a secret  to  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  or  to  any  of  the  powers  now  en- 
gaged to  support  his  election?  So  that 
whatever  our  instructions  may  have  been 
upon  that  head,  they  cannotnow  be  a secret 
any  where  but  in  this  House,  where  they 
ought  to  be  known,  and  ought  to  be  strictly 
enquired  into ; for  it  isimpossible  to  imagine 
that  the  powers  of  Europe,  who  nowsupport 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  will  ever  put  any 
confidence  in  this  nation,  or  join  cordially 
with  us  in  any  measure,  while  those  per- 
sons, who  formerly  advised  such  measures 
have  any  influence  in  our  councils : nor 
can  the  nation,  with  honour,  propose  any 
terms  of  peace,  much  less  engage  in  a 
war,  for  defeating  those  very  measures 
which  have  been  concerted  in  conjunction 
with  us : We  cannot  at  least  propose  any 
such  terms  of  peace,  or  engage  in  the  war 
on  such  a footing  till  we  have  made  ex- 
amples of  those  who  engaged  us  in  such 
destructive  measures. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  instructions  sent  at  that  time  to  our 
minister  in  Poland,  were,  to  favour  that 
party  who  were  for  placing  upon  their 
throne  the  electoral  prince,  now  the 
elector  of  Saxony ; those  instructions 
must  have  been  communicated  to  all  the 


chief  officers  of  state,  particularly  to  those  | 
of  them  who  then  appeared  at  the  head  | 
of  the  Saxon  party  in  Poland ; and,  as  fj 
many  of  them  are  now  in  the  interest  of 
Stanislaus,  can  we  suppose  that  those  in- 
structions are  now  a secret  to  any  of  those  ■ 
powers,  who  are  now  engaged  to  support  j 
the  election  of  that  prince  to  the  throne  of  I 
Poland;  or  that  they  will  look  upon  this  j 
nation  as  impartial,  or  with  any  confidence 
accept  of  our  mediation,  as  long  as  those 
very  persons  who  joined  in  such  measures  , 
against  them,  have  any  influence  in  our  , 
councils  ? So  that  if  we  have  a sincere 
inclination,  which  I think  we  ought  to 
have,  to  prevent  this  nation’s  being  en-  ' 
gaged  in  the  war,  we  ought  to  enquire 
into  our  transactions  in  Poland  ; and,  for  | 
that  reason,  ought  to  have  the  Papers,  ( 
called  for,  laid  before  us  : hut,  moreover, 
if  it  should  appear,  that  the  emperor  has 
been  attacked  for  pursuing  those  very 
measures  he  had  concerted  with  us ; is  not 
this  nation  in  honour  obliged  to  defend 
him  against  such  an  attack  ? or  at  least, 


we  ought  to  punish  those  who  engag 
the  faith  of  this  nation,  in  measures,  whi 


it  was  not  our  interest  to  pursue. 

Thus,  my  Lords,  in  every  suppos 
.ca^it  Ls  ^e  d^ty  ^f .this! House  not  only 
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to  call  for  those  instructions,  but  to  ex- 
amine them  strictly,  before  we  can  pre- 
tend to  give  his  Majesty  any  honest  or  sin- 
cere advice,  in  relation  to  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  in  Europe.  If  the  in- 
structions .Were  right,  we  ought  to  know  it 
before  we  can  give  our  advice ; and  it  is 
impossible  the  publishing  of  them  can  pro- 
duce any  bad  effect : If  they  were  other- 
wise, they  can  produce  no  worse  effect 
than  they  have  done  already ; and  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  examined  into, 
and  the  persons  punished  who  advised 
them,  before  we  can  suppose  that  his  Ma- 
jesty’s mediation  will  have  any  effect  to- 
wards restoring  the  peace  of  Europe,  or 
preventing  its  being  necessary  for  this 
nation  to  engage  in  the  War. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the 
motion,  wliich  upon  a division  was  carried 
in  the'  negative,  by  71  to  29. — The  motion 
was  made  by  the  earl  of  Chesterfield ; and 
the  Speakers  in  favour  of  it  were,  the  said 
earl,  the  lord  Bathurst,  the  lord  Carteret, 
and  the  earl  of  Winchelsea : the  Speakers 
against  it  were,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  earl  of  Hay  and  the  lord  Hardwick. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a Mo- 
tion relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Seville.'] 
Immediately  after  this  division  the  follow- 
ing Motion  was  made  in  the  House,  viz. 

“ That  an  humble  Address  should  be  pre- 
sented to  liis  Majesty,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  give  direction,  that  the  Letters 
and  Instructions  sent  to  his  Majesty’s  mi- 
nisters at'  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
relating  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Seville,  should  be  laid  before  the  House.” 
This  Motion  likewise  occasioned  some 
debate,  in  effect  as  follows: 

My  Lords ; Notwithstanding  the  fate  of 
the  former  motion,  I will  beg  leave  to 
make  another,  which  I hope  will  have 
better  success;  but  before  I make  the 
motion  I intend,  I desire  his  Majesty’s 

rch  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,’  at 
opening  of  • the  session,rin  the  year 
F7S1,  may  be  read.  (The  same  was 
read  accordingly.)  In  that  speech  you 
may  observe,  my  Lords,  his  Majesty  in- 
formed us,  in  general,  of  the  difficulties 
that  were  like  to  attend  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  Seville.  And  then  says, 

‘ the  plan  of  operations  for  the  execution 
‘ of  the  treaty  of  Seville  by  force,  iri  case 
* we  should  be  driven  to  that  necessity,  is 
* now  under  consideration.’ — From  these 
expressions,  and  from  what  fell  from  a 
noble  lord  in  the;  former  debate,  who-told 
[ VOL.  image •dis.tiseawtkfirn'tve.-s.! 
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us  we  were  to  look  for  the  springs  and 
causes  of  the  present  war  Somewhere  else 
than  in  the  instructions  given  to  our  mi- 
nister in  Poland,  I think  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  see  the  letters  and  in- 
structions sent  to  our  ministers  at  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  in  relation  to 
the  execution  Of  that  treaty ; for  in  that 
treaty,  and  in  the  negociations  that  were 
carried  on  for  the  execution  of  that  treaty, 
I am,  indeed,  very  much  persuaded,  we 
are  to  look  for  some  of  the  chief  springs 
and  causes  of  the  present  war ; at  least,  I 
am  very  sure,  we  cannot  pretend  to  give 
his  Majesty  any  advice  With  respect  to  the 
present  war,  without'  seeing  that  plan  of 
operations  which  was  concerted  for  the 
execution  of  that  treaty,  and  those  nego- 
tiations that  were  carried  on  for  concerting 
that  plan,  and  for  making  it'  effectual  after 
it  was  concerted ; and  therefore  liiy  Lords, 
I shall  move,  &c.  (as  above  mentioned.) 

To  this  it  was  answered  in  substance  its 
follows : 

My  Lords ; I must  say,  I am  k great 
deal  more  surprised  at  this  Motion  than  I 
was  at  the  former ; for,  as  the  affair  of 
Poland  is  made  at  least  the  pretence  of 
the  present  war,  it  might  be  Suspected  that 
the  late  transactions  in  that  kingdom  were 
the  chief  causes  of  the  war ; but  I am  sure 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  of  the 
letters  or  instructions  relating  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  can  havd 
any  concern  With  the  motives  of  the  pre- 
sent war;  because,  Whatever  measures 
were  concerted  for  the  execution  of  that 
treaty  by  force,  it  is  certain,  that  no  sucH 
measures  ever  took  effect : We  all  know, 
that  the  tfeaty  of  Seville  was  soon  after 
folly  executed  in  an  amicable  and  friendly 
manner,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  ; therefore  the  Treaty  of  Viennd 
is  the  only  Paper  that  can  properly  have 
any  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty 
of  Seville,  and  the  only  Paper  from  Which 
we  can  have  ahy  information  in  relation  to 
the  execution  of  that  Treaty. 

Therefore,  my  Lords,  as  there  can  be  no 
relation  between  the  papers  now  called  for 
and  the  causes  of  the  present  war,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  our  desiring  them  to 
be  laid  before  us  on  the  present  occasion ; 
but  farther,  my  Lords,  it  would  Be.  very 
improper,  and  certain^'  very  dangerous, 
to  make  those  papers  public  at  such  a con- 
juncture as  the  present;  because  there 
may  be  several  things  in  them,  that  might 
break  off  that  good  correspondence,  which 
now  subsist*  between  his  Majesty  and  all 
V otj-Hg.^pRn  I .Italy  IJ.j.msatiort'tM 
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the  powers  engaged  in  the  present  war ; 
usd,  which  is  certainly  necessary  to  keep 


up,  till  the  plan  of  peace,  concerted  by 
his  Majesty  and  his  allies,  shall  be  either 


accepted  or  rejected  : for  if  it  be  accepted, 
and  peace  restored  upon  safe  and  honour- 
able terms,  this  nation  will  be  freed  from 
the  danger  of  being  involved  in  a heavy 
and  expensive  war  ; a danger  which  we 
cannot  avoid,  ifthe  plan  be  rejected,  and  the 
war  long  continued ; therefore  I hope  this 
House"  will  never  agree  to  do  any  thing 
that  may  give”  the  least  occasion  or  pre- 
tence for  rejecting  of  that  plan : and  what- 
ever some  Lords  may  be  pleased  to  say  of 
that  plan,  I doubt  not  but  it  will  appear  to 
be  a reasonable  and  a good  plan  ; because 
in  the  forming  of  jt  the  Dutch  ministers 
concurred  with  ours ; nay,  I believe,  were 
the  first  and  the  principal  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  drawing  it  up:  I believe  it 
was  originally  formed  by  as  wise  and  as 
honest  a minister,  as  ever  bad  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  States  General : and 
bis  draught  was  approved  of  by  all  those, 
who  have  any  share  in  the  administration 
of  their  affairs : so  that  whatever  may  be 
said  or  thought  of  our  own  ministers,  I 
hope  every  lord  in  this  House  will  do  the 
Dutch  ministers,  especially  that,  great 
man,  who  has  now  the  chief  direction  of 
their  affairs,  the  justice  to  think,  that  they 


would  neither  have  drawn  up  nor  appi 
a ridiculous  plan,  or  a plan  which  they 


thought  would  not  be  effectual ; and  I be- 
lieve I may  say,  that  if  that  plan,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it,  be  not  effectual,  it  will 
from  thence  appear,  that  some  of  the  par- 
ties now  engaged  in  war,  have  views  which 
they  have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  own,  and 
that  both  die  Dutch  and  we  will  think  it 
necessary  to  join  in  the  war,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  such  dan- 
gerous designs.  The  discovering  of  those 
views,  if  there  be  any  such,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  chief  things  intended  by  that 
plan  ; the  sooner  they  are  discovered,  the 
more  easy  it  will  be  to  defeat  them ; and  I 
hope  your  lordships  will  do  nothing  that 
may  defeat  the  design  of  the  plan,  which 
your  agreeing  to  the  present  motion  would 
very  probably  do  ; because  it  might  fur- 
nish a pretence  to  some  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  war,  to  reject  the  plan,  without 
being  obliged  to  discover  their  real  de- 
signs. 

But  in  short,  my  Lords,'  every  argument 
that  was  ottered  against  the  former  motion, 
is  certainly  equally  strong  against  this ; 
and  as  your  lordships  have  thought  fit  to 
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disagree  with  the  former  motion,  I make  j 
no  doubt  of  your  disagreeing  likewise 
with  this. 

The  Reply  was  to  the  following  effect . 

My  Lords;  Whatever  may  be  my  own 
private  opinion,  I have  so  great  a defer- 
ence for  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  if 
there  were  no  difference  between  this  and 
the  former  motion,  I should  not  have 
stood  up  to  have  said  any  thing  in  its 
favour  ; but  I hope  when  your  lordships 
consider  it,  you  will  sec  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difference,  between  the  papers 
now  called-  for,  and  the  papers  called  for  I 
by  the  former  motion ; for  though  the  J 
transactions  to  which  the  former  motion  J 
related,  happened  several  years  ago,  yet  it 
cannot  he  said,  that  the  affair  is  quite  at  <1 
an  end,  because  the  dispute  about  the  j 
election  of  a king  of  Poland  is  still  sub-  J 
sisting  ; and  for  that  reason  many  of  your  | 
lordships  might  think  it  improper  to  have,  | 
any  papers  published,  which  any  way  re-  | 
lated  to  that  dispute : but  in  the  case  now  I 
before  us,  there  is  no  foundation  for  such 
an  . argument ; the  affair  relating  to  the  | 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Seville  is  now  I 
quite  at  an  end,  the  treaty  has  been  fully  I 
executed  in  all  its  parts,  except  so  far  as  ] 
relates  particularly  to  this  nation,  I mean,  I 
ray  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  depredations  I 
committed  upon  our  merchants  by  the  I 
Spaniards  ; and,  as  satisfaction  was  due  to  I 
us  by  the  law  of  nations,  I hope  we  have  I 
made  no  promises,  nor  used  any  argu-  I 
ments  that  can  possibly  disoblige  any  J 
power  in  Europe,  not  particularly  con-  I 
cerned  in  that  allair : indeed,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  consequences  takes  place,  if  we 
must  never  call  for  papers  relating  to  any  1 
transaction,  as  long  as  its  consequences  are  I 
upon  the  anvil,  I doubt  much  if  this  House  I 
can  ever  call  for  papers  relating  to  any  I 
transaction,  that  has  happened  for  at  least  j 
a century  past ; for  every  transaction  must  | 
be  the  consequence  of  some  former,  per-  I 
haps  a great  many  former  transactions,  so  . 
that  we  would  never  call  for  the  papers  ■ 
relating  to  any  transaction,  as  long  as  the  t 
persons  concerned  in  it  were  alive,  which  -« 
would  indeed  be  an  excellent  and  a sate  ; 
doctrine  for  ministers ; but  for  that  very  ; 
reason,  I hope  it  will  never  be  received  j 
within  these  walls. 

I shall  readily  admit,  my  Lords,  that  the 
consequences  of  the  treaty  of  Seville  are  , 
now  upon  the  anvil : I shall  readily  admit 
that  the  present  war  is  a most  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  and  4 
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the  negotiations  that  were  afterwards  en- 
tered into,  for  executing  that  treaty  by 
force : and  I ain  so  lar  from  thinking  that 
those  negotiations,  or  the  papers  relating 
to  them,  can  have  no  relation  to  the 
causes  or  motives  of  the  present  war,  that 
I am  conviuced  the  war  is  chiefly  owing 
to  that  treaty,  and  the  measures  that  were 
concerted  for  its  'execution.  By  that 
treaty,  the  ancient  union  and  intimate 
correspondence  between  France  and  Spain 
were  restored ; and  by  the  introduction  of 
Spanish  troops  into  Italy,  we  not  only 
opened  a way  for  the  Spaniards,  but  by 
that  very  step,  we  lost  tne  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, by  which  we  opened  a way  likewise 
for  the  French  into  the  same  country,  and 
thereby  united  those  three  powers  in  that 
close  confederacy,  which  occasions  the 
present  disturbance  in  Europe. 

But,  my  Lords,  though  the  present  war 
be  a most  natural  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  and  the  future  negotia- 
tions for  the  execution  of  that  treaty,  I 
am  so  far  from  thinking  this  a good  reason 
for  our  not  calling  for  any  papers  relating 
to  the  execution  of  that  treaty,  thatl  think 
it  is  a most  convincing  argument,  for  our 
enquiring  strictly  into  all  those  transac- 
tions ; and  there  is  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  publishing  any  paper  relating 
to  them:  there  can  beuothinginany  of  those 
papers  that  can  possibly  disoblige  either  of 
the  three  powers  now  united  against  the 
emperor,  more  than  we  have  already  done 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna ; and  if  there  be 
any  thing  in  either  of  those  papers,  which 
might  at  that  time  have  been  disobliging 
to  tire  emperor,  we  have  since  sufficiently 
atoned  for  it,  by  the  unlimited  guaranty  of 
the' Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  the  honour 
of  this  nation  now  stands  charged  with,  by 
.the  treaty  of  Vienna ; so  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  conceive,  how  there  can  be  any 
thing  in  the  papers  now  called  for,  that 
may  tend  towards  defeating  the  plan  which 
has  been  concerted  for  restoring  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  which  the  noble  duke  says, 
will  appear  to  be  a wise  and  a good  plan. 

As  I know  nothing,  my  Lords,  about  this 
plan,  I shall  not  pretend  to  say,  what  it 
will  appear  to  be  ; but  if  it  should  appear 
to  be  a wise  and  a good  plan,  I ain  sorry 
to  find,  that  the  Dutch  only  are  to  have 
the  honour  of  it ; for  as  we  have  been  at 
all  the  expence  both  in  concerting  it,  and 
in  endeavouring  by  our  preparations,  to 
make  it  effectual,  it  was,  I think,  but  rea- 
sonable, that  we  should  have  had  a share 
•f  the  hoao^..(^l9w#yj(fTi,ilej  $e.plaflvbet 
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what  it  will,  it  can  receive  no  prejudice 
from  any  of  the  papers  now  moved  for  : it 
is  impossible  that  either  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  war  can  from  thence  find  any 
colour  of  reason  for  rejecting  the  plan  ; 
and  if,  from  frivolous  pretences,  they  re- 
ject it,  their  real  designs  will  appear  as 
evident,  as  if  they  had  rejected  it  without 
giving  any  such  reason.  But,  my  Lords, 
whatever  may  become  of  the  plan,  the 
present  posture  of  affiurs  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance, that  we  cannot,  in  honour,  neg- 
lect giving  his  Majesty  our  advice ; and  it 
is  impossible  for  this  House  to  give  him 
any  advice,  without  seeing  the  papers  and 
instructions  now  moved  for.  Indeed,  if 
the  plan  should  be  rejected,  we  must  then 
see  a great  many  other  papers,  before  we 
can  pretend  to  be  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  affairs,  as  to  be 
able  to  give  any  reasonable  advice,  with 
respect  to  those  measures,  which  his  Ma- 
jesty ought  in  that  case  to  pursue. 

The  question  being  then  put,  it  was 
upon  a division,  carried  in  the  Negative, 
by  72  to  29.  This  motion  was  made  by 
the  lord  Bathurst,  and  supported  by  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield*  and  the  lord  Car- 
teret. The  Speakers  against  it  were  the 
lord  Ilervey  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

As  soon  as  this  division  was  over,  the 
lord  Carteretstood  up  and  made  the  follow- 
ing-motion, viz.  “That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  give  directions  to  the 
proper  officer  or  officers,  to  lay  before  this 
House,  the  several  Allotments  of  Quarters  ■ 
which  had  been  made  for  his  Majesty’s 
land  forces  in  Great  Britain,  since  the  25th 
day  of  March  last.”  Which  motion  was’ 
agreed  to  without  any  debate  or  division. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Mutiny 
Bill.']  March  13.  The  Mutiny  Bill  was,  ac- 
cording to  order,  read  a second  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords,and  ordered  to  be  committ- 
ed: butassoonasthemotionforcommitting 
was  agreed  to,  a motion  was  made,  “ That 
an  Instruction  should  be  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  that  Bill,  to  receive  a clause  for 
providing,  that  the  number  of  Laud-Forces 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  preamble,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  penalties  of  that  Bill,  do  not 
exceed  17,704-.” 

Upon  tliis  motion  there  was  a long  de- 
bate, in  wliich  the  Arguments  made  use 
of  for  the  motion  were  to  this  effect : 

My  Lords ; Although  1 have  agreed  to 
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objection,  yet  I cannot  but  take  notice  of 
the  number  of  forces  mentioned  ”*  the 
preamble.  The  number  of  forces  kept  up 
last  year,  was  much  greater  than  I thought 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  country, 
anil  much  greater  than  I thought  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  our  constitution  ; but  by 
the  Bill  now  before  us,  I find,  even  that 
nij.mb.ep  is  now  to  be  greatly  increased  ; 
and  why  if  greater  number  is  now  neces- 
sary or  sate,  I cannot  comprehend.  I 
have  always  thought  mysejf  obliged,  as  a 
member  of  this  lipuse,  to  take  notice  of 
every  thing  that  might  occasion  any  addi- 
tional burden  to  be  laid  upon  the  subject, 
or  that  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  the  happy  constitu- 
tion of  this  kingdom  ; and  I have  always 
thought  it  my  duty,  not  to  give  my  con- 
sent to  either,  till  I heard  some  very  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  convincing  me  that  it 
was  necessary.  This,  my  Lords,  is  what 
makes  me  now  stand  up ; for  I have  always 
been  qf  opinion,  and  I think  it  has  generally 
been  admitted,  that  the  keeping  up  of  a 
great  number  of  regular  troops  within  this 
Island,  in  time  of  peace,  is  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequence  to  our  liberties ; 
and  the  encreasing  that  number  upon  any 
occasion,  must  oblige  u$  to  Jay  new  bur- 
dens upon  the  people. 

As  the  circumstances  of  Europe  are 
now  much  the  same  they  were  last  year,  if 
no  greater  number  had  been  proposed  for 
the  ensuing  year,  I have  so  great  a respect 
for  the  opinion  this  House  was  of  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  that  though  I am 
still  of  a different  opinion,  I should  not 
have  given  your  lordships  any  trouble 
upon  the  present  occasion  : but  since  a 
great  addition  is  now  to  be  made,  to  that 
which  last  year  I thought  too  great  a 
number,  I expected  that  some  of  the  noble 
Lords,  who  are  in  the  secret  of  our  affairs, 
would  have  stood  up  and  shewn  us  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  augmentation  : this  I not 
only  had  reason  to  expect,  but  I am,  in 
honour,  obliged  to  insist  upon  it,  before  I 
give  my  consent  for  keeping  up  the 
number  now  proposed  ; and  every  Lord 
of  this  House,  who  is  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances with  me,  has  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  same,  and  lies  under  the  same 
obligation  to  insist  upon  it.  There  may 
be,  l’or  what  I know,  a very  urgent  neces- 
sity for  this  augmentation,  but  i desire  to 
have  that  necessity  explained  to  us  ; for 
if  this  House  should  ever  come  into  the 
method  of  encreasing  our  fleets  and  our 
armies,  and  foadfog  our  people  ^itb  debts  i 
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and  taxes,  for  no  other  reason,  but  became 
the  ministers  tell  us  it  is  necessary, 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  soon  coma 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  parlia- 
ment  or  states  of  the  province  pf  Brit- 
tany, or  of  any  of  the  other  provinces  of 
France ; we  may  perhaps  continue  to  meet 
in  this  House,  but  we  shall  meet  here  for 
no  other  end  but  to  approve  of  what  our 
ministers  may  be  pleased  tp  inform  u$ 
of,  and  ta  give  a parliamentary  sanction  to 
whatever  they  may  be  pleased  to  propose. 

The  chief  reason,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
for  my  standing  up,  is  to  demand,  that 
some  noble  'Lord,  who  is  hotter  acquaint- 
ed than  I am  with  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  our  foreign  affairs,  would  stand  up 
in  his  place,  and  explain  to  us  the  neces- 
sity for  our  making  the  augmentation  pro- 
posed; for,  unless  that  necessity  be 
fully  explained  to  us,  I hope  your  lord- 
ships  will  agree  to  the  motion  I now 
make,  which  is,  that  there  may  be  an 
instruction  to  the  committee  upon  this 
Bill,  to  receive  a clause,  &q.  (as  above- 
mentioned.) 

The  Answer  to  this  was  in  substance  as 
follows : 

I shall  readily  admit,  my  Lords,  that  the 
keeping  up  of  a numerous  standing  army 
within  this  island,  in  time  of  peace,  is  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequence,  and  ah* 
solutely  inconsistent  with  our  constitu- 
tion ; I shall  likewise  admit,  that  no  aug- 
mentation can  be  made  to  our  army,  with- 
out laying  some  additional  burden  upon 
the  people;  and  therefore  I roust  ad- 
mit, that  we  ought  never  tc»  agree  to 
cither,  without  some  very  apparent  neces- 
sity for  so  doing;  but  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope are,  at  present,  in  such  a dangerous 
state,  and  that  state  is  so.  well  and  so 
publicly  known  that  the  necessity  for  our 
making  an  augmentation  of  our  army,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  of  itself  apparent,  and 
therefore  I thought  it  was  quite  unneces- 
sary for  any  Lora  in  this  House  to  explain 
that  necessity.  The  present  cannot  be 
properly  said  to  be  a time  of  peaoe.:  we 
are,  at  present,  in  a state  of  doubt  and;  sus- 
pense, which  can  neither  be  called  a state 
of  peace  or  of  war : for  though  we  are  not 
actually  engaged  in  the  war  now  carrying 
on  in  Europe,  no  man  can  foresee  hoW 
soon  we  may  be  obliged  to  engage.;  and 
therefore  it  is  highly  necessary  for  us  to 
begin  early  to  provide  for  the  worst, 
order  that  we  majr  bp  able  to  engage  with 
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such  vigour,  as  may  contribute  both  to  die 
safety  and  the  honour  of  the  nation,  incase 
any  future  event  should  render  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  take  a share  in  die 
war. 

The  number  of  troops  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  this  Bill,  is,  it  is  true,  greater 
than  that  which  was  mentioned  in  die  same 
bill  last  session  of  parliament ; yet,  my 
Lords,  the  augmentation  is  not  so  great 
as  it  may  at  first  appear  to  be.  The  num- 
ber of  troops  proposed  for  this  ensuing 
year,  does  not  very  much  exceed  that 
number  which  was  thought  necessary  last 
year : for  your  lordships  must  remember, 
that,  towards  die  close  of  last  session, 
there  was  a power  granted  to  his  Majesty 
to  augment  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land, 
if  the  exigency  of  affairs  should  so  require; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  this  power,  there 
was  last  3’ear  an  augmentation  made  to 
our  land  forces,  which  augmentation  his 
Majesty  thought  absolutely  necessary,  for 
enforcing  those  measures  he  was  dien 
taking,  in  concert  with  his  allies,  to  restore 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  His  Majesty’s 
mediation,  in  conjunction  with  his  allies, 
the  Dutch,  had  been  accepted  by  all  the 
parties  engaged  in  war;  and  in  such  circum- 
stances it  was  certainly  very  necessary  for 
ids  Majesty  to  put  himself  into  such  a con- 
dition, as  might  add  weight  to  what  lie 
was  to  propose,  as  mediator  of  the  differ- 
ences subsisting  in  Europe.  A plan  of 
peace  has  accordingly  been  offered,  to  the 
parties  engaged  in  war ; if  the  terms  of  that 
plan  be  accepted,  peace  will  lie  restored  to 
Europe,  the  balance  of  power  preserved, 
and  this  nation  freed  from  the  danger  it  is 
at  present  exposed  to,  of  being  obliged  to 
engage  in  a bloody  and  expensive  war ; it 
is  therefore  very  much  the  interest  of  this 
nation  in  particular,  as  well  as  of  Europe 
in  general,  to  have  that  plan  made  effec- 
tual ; and  it  must  bo  granted,  that  the  most 
certain  method  for  making  it  effectual,  is 
for  his  Majesty  to  shew  to  all  the  parties 
concerned,  that  he  is  preparing  to  join 
against  those,  who  shall  refuse  to  accept 
of  those  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  which 
he  has  been  pleased  to  propose.  This  was 
the  reason  for  making  an  augmentation 
lastye^;  this  is  the  reason  lor  making 
stiff  a farther  augmentation  for  tiie  year  to, 
cpme ; and  this,  my  Lords,  is  so  apparent, 
that!  did  not  expect  it  would  have  wanted 
any  explanation. 

But,  my  Lords,  if  his  Majesty’s  endea- 
TWS  should  fail  of  the  desired  success, 
th«  augmentoUsq,  we  hipw  nxjijfe  w^|  then 
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be  of  great  use ; for  if  that  reasonable  plan 
his  Majesty  has  offered,  should  be  re- 
jected, it  will  be  a proof,  that  some  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  war  have  designs,  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope ; this  must,  of  course,  necessarily 
oblige  us  to  join  the  other  side ; and  by 
the  preparations  we  have  made,  we  shaft 
be  able  to  put  a stop  to  the  designs  of  the 
ambitious,  before  they  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  push  them  too  far ; in  which  we  shall 
certainly  liave  the  assistance  of  our  frienda 
the  Dutch,  who,  as  they  are  joined  with 
his  Majesty  in  the  mediation,  will,  without 
doubt,  join  with  him  in  such  other  mea- 
sures as  may  he  necessary  for  preserving 
the  balance  of  power ; and  this  they  wiU 
do  the  more  cordially  and  the  more  freely, 
when  they  see  that  his  Majesty  is  pre- 
pared, for  the  immediate  execution  of  any 
measure  that  may  be  proposed.  In  th& 
respect,  they  were  in  a situation  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  we  were  at  the 
heginning  of  the  war,  because  they  had 
made  no  reduction  of  their  land  forces, 
ever  since  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  between 
the  Emperor  and  Spain,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  necessary  for  them  to  make  any 
augmentation ; all  they  had  to  do,  was,  t® 
delay  making  that  reduction  which  they 
had  actually  resolved  on,  before  the  pre- 
sent war  broke  out;  whereas  we  had  long 
before  reduced  the  augmentation  we  made 
of  our  land  forces,  on  occasion  of  that 
treaty ; and  were,  for  that  reason,  obliged 
to  eucrease  them  last  year,  in.  order  to 
put  ourselves  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Dutch,  and  to  convince  them,  that  we 
were  resolved  to  be  ready  to  join  with 
them  in  any  measure  that  should  appear 
necessary,  for  preventing  the  ambitious 
views  of  either  of  the  parties  now  engaged 
in  war. 

Upon  tliis  occasion,  my  Lords,  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  immediately  after 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Dutch  reduced 
their  land  forces  to  32,000  men,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  a number  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  their  country  in  time  of 
peace,  and  accordingly  it  appeared  to  be 
so ; for  they  never  made  any  addition,  till 
they  heard  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  Spain  at  Vienna, 
and  the  counter-alliance  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  Trance  at  Hanover ; 
upon  which  occasion,  as  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope seemed  to  tend  towards  an  open  rup-. 
ture,  they  augmented  their  army  with 
20,000  men ;.  and  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
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forces  to  the  number  now  proposed  by  this 
Bill ; but  upon  the  conclusion  ol  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  we  reduced  our  forces 
again  to  their  old  standard,  whereas  the 
Dutch  never  reduced  a man  of  the  20,000 
additional  troops  they  had  raised,  though 
it  is  certain  they  were  resolved  to  reduce 
every  man  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
that  the  affiiirs  of  Europe  would  admit  of 
such  a reduction,  and  had  actually  come 
to  a formal  resolution  to  reduce  10,000  of 
them,  just  before  the  late  king  of  Poland’s 
death ; but,  upon  that  prince’s  death,  they 
very  wisely  suspended  that  resolution,  so 
that  they  certainly  have  now  20,000  land 
forces  on  foot,  more  than  they  would  at  this 
time  have  had,  if  no  war  had  broke  out ; 
therefore  it  may  be  properly  said,  they  have 
made  an  augmentation  of  20,000  men  on 
account  of  the  present  war ; and  to  do  them 
justice,  as  our  allies,  as  being  united  in  the 
same  interest  with  us,  we  can  do  no  less 
than  increase  our  army  to  the  number 
now  proposed,  as  being  the  least  number 
we  can  have  in  proportion  to  the  army 
our  allies,  the  Dutch,  have  at  present  oil 
foot. 

The  number  of  regular  forces,  kept  up 
within  this  Island  in  forrner  times,  is,  I find, 
my  Lords,  an  argument  constantly  made 
use  of  when  this  bill  comes  before  us ; but 
it  is  always,  in  my  opinion,  ad  argument  ra- 
ther for,  than  against  the  number  of  forces 
proposed  by  the  bill ; for,  considering 
the  difference  between  regular  forces  and 
militia,  which  Ihe  late  troubles  in  Poland 
have  made  sufficiently  manifest,  it  must  be 
granted,  that  the  number  of  regular  forces 
kept  up  in  this  nation,  or  in  any  nation, 

. ought  always  to  bear  some  sort  of  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  regular  forces  kept 
up  by  neighbouring  states,  especially  by 
those  from  whom  the  greatest  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  ; and  as  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have,  of  late  years,  very  much  in- 
creased their  number  of  regular  forces  for- 
merly kept  up,  we  must  necessarily  do  the 
same ; but  in  particular,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider our  neighbouring  kingdom  of  France, 
the  nation  from  which  we  have  the  most  to 
fear;  and  if  we  compare  the  number  of 
regular  forces  now  kept  up  by  them,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  with  the  number  they 
formerly  kept  up,  I believe  we  shall  find, 
that  the  increase  we  have  made  in  our  num- 
ber of  regular  forces,  bc-ars  no  proportion 
with  the  increase  they  have  lately  made  ; 
so  that,  this  argument,  which  is  generally 
made  U6e  of  against  the  bill,  is  really,  when 
rightly 
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guments  that  can  be  made  use  of,  ip  f.,_ 
vour  of  the  greatest  number  of  forces  that 
was  ever  proposed  to  be  kept  up  within 
this  island  m time  of  peace;  and  consider- 
ing the  doubtful  state  we  are  in  at  present 
considering  the  present  dangerous  situa- 
tion of  the  affiiirs  of  Europe,  I ain  sur- 
prized to  see  any  opposition  made  to  the 
small  augmentation  now  proposed. 

The  Reply  was  in  substance  thus ; 

My  Lords ; As  every  day  seems  to  fur- 
nish us  with  new  maxims  in  politics,  which 
to  me  appear  very  extraordinary,  so  this 
day  has  furnished  us  with  a maxim,  that  is 
not  only  extraordinary,  but  inconsistent 
with  our  constitution : we  have  been  told, 
that  the  number  of  regular  forces  kept 
up  in  this  nation,  is  always  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  number  of  regular  forces 
kept  up  by  our  neighbours,  especially  by 
our  neighbours  of  France,  from  whom 
we  are  said  to  have  most  to  fear.  My 
Lords,  if  we  were  so  unlucky  as  to  be 
situated  on  the  continent,  or  to  have  any' 
neighbours  that  could  come  at  us  by  land, 
there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  maxim 
now  discovered  to  us ; but,  as  we  have 
the  happiness  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
sea ; as  we  have  the  happiness  to  have 
a fleet,  superior  to  any  that  can  pro- 
bably be  sent  against  us ; we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  give  ourselves  any  trouble,  or  to 
put  ourselves  to  any  expcnce,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  regular  forces  kept  up  by 
any  of  our  neighbours : our  neighbours 
may  keep  up  as  many  thousands,  or  as 
many  hundred  thousands  as  they  please, 
but  they  cannot  put  hundred  thousands  on 
board  transports,  and  without  putting  them 
on  board  transports,  they  can  do  no  harm 
to  tills  nation : nay,  they  cannot  put  any 
great  number  of  thousands  on  board  trans- 
port-ships, without  our  hearing  of  the  em- 
barkation ; and  if  we  have  the  least  sus- 
picion of  their  being  designed  against  us, 
we  can  send  our  fleet  and  lock  them  up,  or 
perhaps  burn  their  ships  in  their  harbours;  • 
therefore  we  can  never  have  occasion  to 
keep  up,  in  this  island,  any  greater  num- 
ber of  regular  forces  than  arc  necessary  for 
securing  our  coasts  against  sudden  and  un- 
expected invasions,  which  can  never  con- 
sist of  above  four  or  five  thousand  men  ; 
and  to  guard  us  against  such,  I am  sure  a 
much  smaller  number  of  regular  forces 
would  be  sufficient,  than  has  been  kept  up 
for  many  years  past  in  this  island. 

We  have  likewise  been  told,  my  Lords, 
{jf  tjie  i gre^  difference . between  regular 
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force*  and  militia,  which,  it  is  said,  has 
been  manifested  by  the  late  troubles  in 
l'oland  : llut  in  this  case,  we  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish between  veteran  troops,  and  those 
that  can  only  be  called  regular  troops: 
we  ought  also  to  distinguish  between  a 
regular  well  disciplined  militia,  and  a mere 
rabble  or  mob.  By  veteran  troops,  I mean 
those  who  have  been  inured  to  action,  and 
are  acquainted  with  danger ; and  such,  I 
believe,  will  always  be  found  better  than 
the  best  disciplined  militia,  or  even  the 
best  regular  troops  that  never  looked  an 
enemy  in  the  face,  unless  it  was  the  smug- 
glers and  the  thieves  of  their  own  country: 
but  that  there  is  any  very  great  difference 
between  these  last-mentioned  troops,  and 
a regular  well  disciplined  militia,  is  what  I 
cannot  admit  of ; nor  have  the  late  trou- 
bles in  Poland  afforded  me  any  reason  to 
do  so ; for  every  one  knows,  .that  their 
militia  were  neither  regulag  nor  dis- 
ciplined ; nay,  1 doubt  much  if  they  were 
sufficiently  provided  with  ammunition  or 
arms  : but  the  situation  of  this  country  is 
very  far  different  from  that  of  Poland ; for 
though  our  militia  have  been  very  much 
neglected  of  late  years,  yet,  before  we 
could  be  invaded  by  any  powerful  artnado, 
we  should  have  time  to  discipline  our  mi- 
litia, and  to  form  them  into  regular  regi- 
ments: it  is  very  well  known,  that  the 
Spanish  Armado  was  above  two  years  in 
preparing,  and  I believe  there  is  not  a na- 
tion in  Europe  besides  ourselves,  that  could 
fit  out  such  another  in  a shorter  time.  In 
two  yearn,  in  the  half,  in  the  fourth  part  of 
that  time,  there  is  not  a ploughman  m Bri- 
tain but.  nught  be  made  as  good  a soldier 
as  ever  danced  through  his  exercises  at  a 
review ; and  if  he  should  dance  through 
his  exercises  for  twenty  years  longer,  with- 
out seeing  action,  he  cannot  be  allied  n 
veteran,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  he  will 
behave  as  such  in  the  first  action  he  hap- 
pens to  be  in. 

These  considerations,  my  Lords,  have 
always  convinced  me,  that  7 or  8,000  men 
are  sufficient  to  guard  this  island  against 
any  foreign  invasions ; and  I am  sure  they 
will  always  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
our  government,  ns  long  as  long  as  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  are  carefully  pre- 
sei-ved  ; a greater  number  can  never,  in 
my  opinion,  be  necessary,  unless  it  be  to 
support  a wicked  and  oppressive  admini- 
stration, against  the  general  resentment  of 
the  people ; and  this  House  will  never,  I 
hope,  give  countenance  to  any  such  de- 
sign. Froin  hepce,  my^Lojds.  I niust 
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conclude,  that  we  arc  for  this  next  year  to 
keqj  up  17  or  18,000  men,  purely  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  war ; and  why  we 
should  as  yet  give  ourselves  so  much  con- 
cern, or  put  ourselves  to  such  an  expcuce 
about  it,  is  what  I cannot  comprehend. 
We  are,  it  is  saidj  in  a state  of  doubt  and 
suspense;  but  were  not  we  in:  the  same 
state  at  the  beginning  of  last  session  of 
parliament?  Were  not  the  consequences 
as  the  war  as  much  to  be  dreaded  at  the 
beginning  of  tliaf  session  as  at  the  end, 
or  as  they  can  be  at  present  ? Nay,  in  my 
opinion,  they  were  more  tobedreadedat  the 
beginning  of  that  session  that  at  any  time 
since ; for  ever  since  than  time  the  parties 
engaged  have  appeared  to  be  pretty  equally 
matched,  and  while  they  continue  so,  I am 
sure,  the  balance  of  power  can  never  be 
supposed  to  be  in  danger;  so  that  if  his 
Majesty  augmented  his  land  forces,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  power  granted  at  the  end  of 
last  session  of  parliament,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  a reason  for  agreeing  to  the  aug- 
mentation now  proposed,  that  unless  I 
hear  some  better  reason  than  I have  yet 
heard  for  it,  I must  conclude,  it  was  an 
unnecessary  [augmentation,  it  was  putting 
the  nation  to  a needless  expenee;  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  be  so  far  from  ap- 
proving it,  by  making  a new  augmentation, 
that  we  ought  to  address  Iris  Majesty,  to 
know  who  it  was  advised  him  to  make  the 
last. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  peace  said 
to  have  been  offered  to  the  parties  now 
engaged  in  war,  I am,  mv  Lords,  entirely 
in  the  dark : nor  can  any  Lord,  as  a mem- 
ber of  this  House,  draw  any  argument  from 
it,  because  nothing  relating  to  it,  nothing 
relating  to  any  of  our  foreign  affairs,  has 
been  laid  before  this  House.  Whatever 
that  plan  maybe,  I wish  it  may  meet  with 
the  desired  success ; but  I am  sorry  to  say, 
I have  too  good  reason  to  doubt  of  its 
meeting  with  any  success ; for,  from  the 
view  I have  of  foreign  affairs,  even  from 
that  view  which  I take  from  public  news- 
papers, I am  of  opinion,  the  war  now  kin- 
dled in  Europe  cannot  be  so  easily  made 
an  end  of  as  some  people  imagine : before 
that  flame  can  be  extinguished,  I am  afraid 
much  blood  will  be  spilt,  great  princes 
must  suffer,  even  queens  must  weep ; the 
conduct  of  ministers  must  bn  enquired 
into,  and  some  must  meet  with  that  pu- 
nishment they  deserve,  before  tlrnt  flame 
can  be  extinguished  which  has  been  raised 
by  their  mismanagement. 
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been  fully  acquainted  with  this  plan,  sup-  situation  of  this,  it  is  at  all  times  necessary 
posing  that  we  knew  it  to  be  reasonable  for  them  to  keep  up  a numerous  army, 
and  a good  plan,  do  we  think  thatjhis  Ma-  They  have  the  misfortune  to  be  situated 
jesty’s  measures,  or  any  propositions  he  upon  the  continent,  and  may  consequent, 
may  be  pleased  to  make  to  foreign  powers,  ly  be  suddenly  invaded  by  great  armies ; 
are  to  be  enforced  by  an  addition  of  seven  they  have  an  extensive  frontier  to  defend 
«r  8,000  men  to  his  land  forces?  No,  my  upon  which  they  have  above  seventy 
Lords,  his  Majesty’s  measures  are,  upon  fortified  towns,  and  in  every  one  of  these 
all  occasions,  to  draw  their  weight  from  they  must  keep  numerous  garrisons ; m 
the  affections  of  his  people,  and  from  the  that  52,000  men  is  really  the  least  num- 
sincere  advices  of  his  parliament,  after  we  ber  they  can  keep  up,  unless  it  be  at 
lave  been  fully  informed  of  our  circura-  some  very  extraordinary  conjuncture,  such 
stances  with  respect  to  foreign  affairs ; for  | as  that  w hich  happened  after  the  treaty  of 
in  case  it  should  at  last  appear  absolutely  ] Utrecht. 

necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  war  I Although, my  Lords,  there  can  be  nojujt 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  balance  of  parallel  drawn  from  the  number  of  regular 
power  in  Europe,  all  the  men  in  the  na-  j forces  necessary  to  be  kept  up  in  Holland, 
tion,  able  to  bear  arms,  would  be  at  his  | yet  let  us  consider  what  we  did  at  the 
Majesty’s  sen-ice,  and  every  purse  would  | time  the  Dutch  made  this  large  reduction; 
he  open  to  him ; but  till  that  conjuncture  did  not  we  at  the  same  time  reduce  our 
happens,  the  strength  and  money  of  the  n A”  ° nnr' 

nation  ought  to  be  husbanded  as  much  as 

rsible;  the  nation’s  money  ought  not  to 
thrown  away  upon  useless  augmenta- 
tions, either  by  sea  or  land,  which  can  no 
way  intimidate  our  enemies,  and  may 
amuse  our  friends  with  vain  hopes  of  as- 
sistance, when  perhaps  there  is  no  such 
thing  designed. 

The  Dutch,  it  is  true,  my  Lords,  did 
reduce  their  land  forces  to  about  32,000 
men,  soon  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht ; but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  reduction  they 
then  made  was  too  great,  and  was  loudly 
complained  of,  even  by  some  of  their  own 
provinces  : at  that  time  indeed  there  was 
almost  a certainty,  that  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  would  continue  for  some  years; 
every  nation  in  Europe  was  then  groaning  number  of  seamen  we  kept  up  the  year 
under  the  burdens  which  the  former  war  before  the  war  broke  out  ? So  that  if  we 
had  brought  upon  them,  so  that  it  was  had  actually  reduced  the  10,000  land 
very  improbable  any  one  of  them  would  forces  kept  up  last  year  solely  on  account 
soon  think  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  any  of  the  war,  neither  the  Dutch  nor  any 
neighbouring  state ; and  the  Dutch,  who  other  of  our  allies  could  have  said  that  we 
had  their  share  of  the  burden  of  the  war,  were  bohind-hand  with  them,  in  providing 
thought  they  might  take  advantage  of  that  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
time  of  absolute  security,  to  ease-  their  power  in  Europe.  But,-  as  the  case  now 
eople,  and  to  recover  a little  from  that  ’ ’ ’ * 1 '' 

urden  of  publio  debts  they  were  then  la- 
bouring under;  yet  even  at  that  time,  not- 
withstanding the  state  of  absolute  security 
which  Europe  was  then  in,  the  provinces 
of  Guelderland  and  Overyssel,  which  lie 

most  exposed,  remonstrated  strongly  ' themselves  the  least  concern’,  or  put  them-  I 
against  the  reduction  then made,  and  never  I selves  to  the  least  expence,  about  the  , 
ceased  their  remonstrances  till  the  treaty  j preservation  of  that  in  which  they  are  a* 
of  Hanover  happened,  whichalforded  them  deeply  and  more  immediately  concerned 
an  opportunity  of  pressing  an  augtnen-  than  we  are. 

tatiou  with  success;  for,  as  the  situation  If  the  balance  of  power,  my  Lords, 
of  that  country  is  very  different  from  the  were  really  in  danger  of  being,  overturned, 


stands,  we  nave  taxen  suen  an  alarm,  ami 
have  put  ourselves  to  such  an  expence, 
that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  seem  to  think  I 
we  have  done  enough  for  them,  as  well  » 
ourselves;  and  thereforeneither  the  Dutch 
nor  any  other  power  of  Europe,  have  gives 


time  we  had  followed  the  example  of  tlie 
Dutch,  we  had  reduced  it  to  half  that 
number:  if  any  parallel  then  could  be 
drawn  between  the  Dutch  and  us,  the  ad- 
ditional 10,000  we  now  keep  up,  and 
which  has  been  kept  up  for  many  years, 
ought  to  be  set  against  the  20,000  addi- 
tional forces  raised  by  the  Dutch  upon  die 
conclusion  of  die  treaty  of  Hanover and 
every  man  must  grant,  that  it  is  more  than 
our  just  proportion.  But,  besides  this 
10,000  which  last  year  we  agreed  to  keep 
up,  for  no  other  reason  but  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  then  broke  out  in  Europe, 
have  not  we  made  a most  extraordinary 
addition  to  our  naval  force  ? Have  we  not 
now  added  no  less  than  22,000  men  to  the 
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we  ought  to  fake  other  sort  of  measures 
thau  have  as  yet  been  taken.  Our  treaty 
with  Denmark  cun.  make  no  new  addition 
to  the  security  of  that  balance,  because 
the  king  of  Denmark,  by  as  solemn  a treaty 
as  can  be  mado,  was  before  obliged  to  as- 
sist the  emperor  with  all  Ills  force  : and,  if 
the  emperor  could  not  depend  upon  that 
treaty,  we  can  os  little  depend  upon  the 
treaty  we  have  made,  or  any  treaty  we  can 
make : but,  upon  the  present  emergency, 
our  views  should  have  been  principally 
directed  to  another  quarter;  there  is 
another  power  whose  friendship  and  al- 
liance will  always  add  great  weight  to  any 
of  our  negotiations  upon  the  continent ; 
and  I am  sorry,  to  find  there  is  not  so  good 
an  understanding  between  that  power  and 
us,  as  ought  to  be  wished  upon  occasions, 
but  particularly,  upon  the  present  emer- 
gency. As  we  have  been  refused  all  in- 
sight into  the  affairs  of  Europe,  or  into  any 
eF our  late  negotiations,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  judge,  whether  the  balance  of  power 
be  in  danger  or  not ; but  by  the  in- 
action of  the  Dutch,  and  by  the  indiffe- 
rence shewn  by  several  other  powers,  with 
respect  to  tire  present,  war,  I must  con- 
clude, that  the  balance  of  power  is  not,  as 
yet,  like  to  be  in  any  danger;  if  it  is  not, 
and  if  we  have  no  other  concern  in  the 
war,  I must  then  certainly  conclude,  that 
the  great  expences  we  have  been  at,  as 
well  as  the  additional  expence  now  pro- 
posed, are  quite  useless,  and  can  serve  no 
purpose  but  that  of  overloading  the  people 
with  taxes,  and  alienating  the  minds  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects ; which,  instead  of  add- 
ing weight  to  his  Majesty’s  negotiations, 
will  frustrate  all  his  measures  for  restoring 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  will  render 
the  councils  of  this  nation  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  all  our  neighbours. 

To  pretend,  inj  Lords,  that  we  must  al- 
ways augment  all  our  land  forces  when 
France  augments  theirs,  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  doctrines  I ever  heard  de- 
livered in  this  House;  it  may  as  well  be 
said,  that  because  the  French  have  given 
up  their  liberties,and  submitted  their  necks 
to  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power,  we  ought 
to  do  the  some.  What  have  we  to  do,  for 
God’s  sake,  with  the  armies  of  France  ? 
They  may  march  great  armies,  into  Hol- 
land, German}’,  Italy,  or  Spain  ; but  can 
they  march  mi  aftuy  into  Great  Britain,  or 
into  any  part  of  our  dominions  ? we  know 
they  cannot ; and  we  likewise  know  they 
cannot  transport  any  great  number  of 
forces  by  sea,  nor  can  they  transport 
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any  number  but  by  stealth,  as  long  as 
our  fleet  is  superior  to  tlioirs : and,  while 
we  are  united  among  ourselves,  as  long  as 
his  Majesty,  or  any  of  his  illustrious  family, 
shall  retain  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
people,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
number  that  France  could,  by  Stealth, 
pour  in  upon  us,  though  we  had  not  a re- 
giment of  what  are  called  regular  forces  iu 
the  kingdom. 

Let  us  consider,  my  Lords,  what  it  was 
that  chiefly  contributed  to  destroy  the  li- 
berties of  France : it  was,  my  Lords,  their 
fears  of  invasions  from  us ; we  had  then 
large  possessions  in  that  country,  from 
whence  it  was  easy  for  us  to  invade  them 
at  any  time ; and  the  continual  apprehen- 
sions they  were  under  of  invasions  from  us 
afforded  their  kings  and  ministers  a pre- 
tence for  prevailing  with  the  people  to 
alter  the  form  of  their  military  force : they 
altered  the  ancient  establishment  of  then: 
militia,  and-  put  the  power  over  them  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  crown : this 
gave  the  first  blow  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people ; for,  soon  after,  their  kings  began 
to  keep  up  regular  armies,  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  crown;  and  as  France, 
was  the  first  country  of  Europe  where  any 
such  army  was  kept  up,  so  the  French  were 
the  first  people  in  Europe  that  lost  their 
liberties : if  we  should  fall  into  the  same 
error,  if  we  should  now,  for  fear  of  inva- 
sions from  them,  do  what  they  formerly  did 
for  fear  of  invasions  from  us,  we  might  ex- 
pect our  case  would  at  last  come  to  be  the 
same ; and  then  indeed  they  would  have 
of  us  a full  revenge ; but  we  should  be 
much  less  excusable,  because  their  fears 
of  invasions  from  us  were  real,  and  were 
founded  upon  experience,  whereas  our 
fears  from  them  are  so  very  for  from  being 
founded  upon  experience,  that  they  must 
always  be  imaginary  and  ridiculous. 

At  last  the  question  was  put  and  carried 
in  the  negative,  by  87  to  43. 

The  motion  was  made  by  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  was  supported  by  the  lord 
Bathurst,  the  earl  of  Aylesford,  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  the  lord  Carteret,  and  the 
earl  of  Winchelsea.  It  was  opposed  by 
the  lord  Hervey,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
earl  of  Finlater,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
the  lord  Hardwick. 

Bill  for  Quartering  Soldiers  at  Elec- 
tions.'} In  consequence  of  the  motion  made 
by  the  lord  Carteret  (see  p.  870  ) for  an 
Address  to  his  Majesty,  “ That  he  would 
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be  pleased  to  give  directions  to  the  proper 
officer  or  officers,  to  lay  before  that  House, 
the  several  Allotments  of  Quarters  which 
had  been  made  for  his  Majesty’s  land 
forces  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  25th  day 
of  March  then  last.”  These  Allotments 
were  accordingly  laid  before  the  House : 
and  thereupon  it  was  moved,  and  the 
Judges  were  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring 
in  a Bill,  for  regulating  the  Quartering 
of  Soldiers,  during,  the  time  of  Elections. 
This  Bill  wasaccordinglv prepared  by  them, 
and  presented  to  the  House,  being  intitled 
An  Act  for  regulating  the  Quartering  of 
Soldiers,  during  the  time  of  elections  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament;  and  was 
as  follows,  viz. 

f Whereas,  by  the  ancient  common  law 
‘ of  this  land,  all  elections  ought  to  be  free: 

‘ and  whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  third 
■t  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 

* first,  of  famous  memory,  it  is  commanded 

* upon  great  forfeiture,  that  no  man,  by 

* force  of  arms,  nor  by'  malice  or  menacing, 

‘ shall  disturb  the  freedom  of  any  election: 

‘ and  forasmuch  as  the  freedom  of  elec- 

* tions  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament, 

4 is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  pre- 

* servation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
*■  this  kingdom  : to  the  end  therefore  that 

* the  same  may  be  safely  transmitted  to 
‘ posterity,  and  for  the  avoiding  any  incon- 

* veniences  that  may  arise  thereunto  from 
4 any  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  or  any 
4 number  of  soldiers  which  shall  be 
‘ quartered  or  billeted  within  any  city, 

* borough,  town  or  place,  where  any  elec- 

* lion  of  any  member  or  members  to  serve 
‘ in  parliament,  or  of  the  sixteen  peers  to 

* represent  the  peerage  of  Scotland  in  par- 

* liament,  or  Of  any  of  them,  shall  be  ap- 

* pointed  to  be  made. 

4 Be  it  enacted  by  the  King’s  most  ex- 
‘ cellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
‘ and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
^temporal,  and  commons  in  parliament 
‘ assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same, 
1 that  when  and  as  often  as  any  such  elec- 
‘ tion  shall  be  appointed  to  be  made,  the 
‘ Secretary  at  war  for  the  time  being  (who 
‘,is  hereby  required  to  take  notice  of.  the 
’f  time  appointed  for  such  elections  or  elec- 
‘ tion)  snail  and  is  hereby  required,  at 

* some  convenient  time  before  the  day  ap- 
‘ pointed  for  such  election,  to  issue  and 
4 send  forth  -proper  orders  in  writing  for 
‘ the  removal  of  every  such  regiment, 

* troop  or  company,  or  otlrer  number  of 
‘ soldiers,  as  shall  be  quartered  or  billeted 


f in  any  such  city,  borough,  town  or  place 
1 where  such  electioushali  be  appointed  to 
‘ be  made:  and  every  such  regiment, 

‘ troop,  or  company,  or  other  number 

* of  soldiers  as  aforesaid,  shall  upon  the  re- 
‘ ceipt  of  sudi  order,  accordingly  march 
4 out  of  every  such  city,  borough,  town  or 

* place,  one  day  at  the  least  before  the  day 
‘ appointed  for  such  election,  to  the  dis- 
‘ tance  of  two  or  more  miles  from  such 
‘city,  borough,  town  or  place,  and  shall 
4 not  make  any  nearer  approach  to . such 
f city,  borough,  town  or  place  as  aforesaid, 

‘ until  one  day  at  the  least  after  the  poll 

* to  be  taken  at  such  election  shall  be 

* ended,  and  the  poll-books  closed. 

‘ And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  au- 
‘ thority  aforesaid,  That,  in  case  any  offi- 
4 cer  or  officers  to  whom  such  order,  from 
‘ the  secretary  at  war  for  the  time  being, 

‘ (or  other  person  to  whom  the  issuing  out 
‘ such  order  as  is  aforesaid  shall  belong) 

4 shall  be  directed  and  delivered,  shall  ne- 
4 gleet  or  refuse  to  cause  such  regiment, 

‘ troop  or  company,  or  other  number  of 
‘ soldiers  so  quartered  or  billeted,  as 
4 aforesaid,  to  march  out  of  such  city, 

4 borough,  town  or  place,  at  the  time  and 
‘ to  the  place  or  places  in  such  order  spe- 
‘ cified,  and  shall  be  thereof  duly  con- 
4 victed  upon  an  indictment,  to  be  pre- 
4 ferred  at  the  next  assizes  or  sessions  of 
‘ Oyer  and  Terminer,  to  be  held  for  the 
‘ county  where  such  offence  shall  be  com- 

* mitted,  or  an  information  to  be  exhibited 
‘ in  the  court  of  King’s-bench,  within  six 

* months  after  such  offence  committed : 
‘ which  information  the  said  court  of 
‘ King’s-bench  is  hereby  impowered  to 
‘ grant ; every  such  officer  shall,  for  every 
‘ such  offence,  be  forthwith  cashiered  and 
‘ displaced  from  such  his  office,  and 

* shall  be  thereby  disabled  to  have  or  hold 

* any  civil  or  military  .office  or  employment 
‘ within  this  kingdom,  or  in  any  of  his  Ma- 
4 jesty’s  dominions,  and  shall  likewise 
4 forfeit  And  if  any  offi  cer  or  soldier, 
‘ who  shall  be  ordered  or  directed  to  march 
‘ out,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  found  in  any 
‘ such  city,  borough,  town  or  plade,  during 
‘ the  continuance  of  such  election,  as 

* aforesaid,  and  shall  be  thereof  duly  con- 
‘ victed,  upon  an  indictment  to  be  pre- 
4 ferred  at  the  next  assizes  or  sessions  of 
4 Oyer  and  Terminer  to  be  held  for  the 
4 county  where  such  offence  shall  be  com- 
4 mitted,  every  such  officer  shall  for  every 
‘such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of 

4 Provided  nevertheless,  that  nothing  jp 
‘ this  act' contained  shall'  extend,  or  he 
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• construed  to  extend,  to  the  cities  of 

* London  or  Westminster,  or  the  borough 
4 of  Southwark,  for  and  in  respect  of  such 

• number  of  troops  and  soldiers  only,  ns 
4 are  usually  employed  as  guards  to  his 
4 Majesty’s  royal  person,  or  are  usually 
4 quartered  or  billeted  near  to  the  place  of 
4 his  Majesty’s  residence,  nor  to  any  city, 
4 borough,  town  or  place,  where  his  Ma- 
4 jesty,  or  any  of  bis  royal  family  shall 
4 happen  to  be  or  reside  at  the  time  of  any 
4 such  election,  for  or  in  respect  of  such 
4 number  of  troops  or  soldiers  only,  as  shall 
4 be  attendant  as  guards  to  his  Majesty,  or 
4 to  such  other  person  of  his  Majesty’s 
4 royal  family  as  is  aforesaid  ; nor  to  any 
4 castle,  fort  or  fortified  place,  where  any 
4 garrison  is  usually  kept,  for  or  in  respect 
4 of  such  number  of  troops  or  soldiers  only 
4 whereof  such  garrison  is  usually  com- 
4 posed. 

4 Provided  likewise,  that  nothing  in  this 
4 act  contained,  shall  extend  or  be  con- 
4 strued  to  extend  to  any  officer  or  soldier, 
4 who  shall  have  a right  to  vote  at  any  such 
4 election  as  aforesaid ; but  that  every 
4 such  officer  and  soldier  may  fi-eely  and 
4 without  interruption,  attend  and  give 
4 his  vote  at  such  election,  any  thing  herein 
4 before  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof 
4 notwithstanding.’ 

Debate  in  Ike  Lords  on  the  Bill  for 
Quartering  Soldiers  at  Elections.*']  April 
la.  The  House  of  Lords  went  into  a com- 

* 'The  fallowing  is  the  Account  of  this  Debate 

contained  in  ARCHBISHOP  SECKER’S 
M ani'script  Report  ; as  to  which  see  the 
Introduction  to  this  Volume. 

April  15.  In  the  Debate  about  removing 
Soldiers  at  tbe  lime  of  Elections. 

Newcastle.  I desire  it  may  be  recited,  that 
this  hath  beeu  tbe  custom,  and  ordered  that  it 
be  continued. 

Abingdon.  , The  Preamble  in  public  bills  is 
not  to  be  fixed  before  tbe  bill. 

Anghesea.  What  if  there  be  no  Secretary  at 
War!  It  will  nut  be  sufficient  to  say  the  per- 
son that  officiates : Therefore  let  it  be  t be  oldest 
.officer  in  tbe  army  or  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Newcastle.  The  Secretary  of  State  knows 
nothing  of  these  things. 

Bathurst.  The  Secretary  of  State,  or 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Talbot,  C.  Supposing  a designed  vacancy 
for  bad  purposes  is  carryiug  suspicions  too  far. 
To  enjoin  this  on  any  other  officer  with  a pe- 
nalty would  be  bard : and  appointing  Civil  Of- 
ficers to  act  for  military  purposes  is  perverting 
every  thing. 
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mittee  on  the  above  Bill,  ana  the  first 
enacting  Clause  being  read. 

The  Earl  of  Anglesey  stood  up  and  took 
notice,  4 That  if  none  but  the  Secretary 


Carteret.  The  Secretary  at  War  should  re- 
ceive orders  from  the  Captain  General  if  tbcre.be 
one:  and  tbe  Chancellor  w Imscals  the  writ  should 
be  appointed  to  give  notice  at  the  same  time. 

Abingdon.  The  Secretary  at  War  was  not 
heard  of  before  Jac.  2.  though  accessary  now: 
and  he  hath  encroached  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Scarborough.  This  office  will  be  necessary 
as  long  as  we  have  troops.  There  is  no  office 
[r.  e.  clerks,  &c.j  belonging  to  the  Chief  Of- 
hcer  of  the  army,  nor  is  he  always  residing  iu 
London  : and  the  Secretary  of  Slate  hath  bu- 
siness enough  of  his  own.  Whoever  would 
advise  removing  a Secretary  at  War  tor  bad 
purposes,  would  advise  removing  a Secretary 

Newcastle.  Leave  out  the  obligation  upou 
the  soldiers  to  march  away  : obedience  to  this 
order  will  stand  upon  the  same  foot  with  obe- 
dience to  any  other  order. 

Carteret.  Officers  are  liable  by  the  Mutiny 
Bill  only  for  military  crimes,  and  in  this  case 
only  by  a court  marUal,  which  tbe  government 
may  not  think  proper  to  give  orders  for. 

Bathurst.  If  tbe  obligation  to  march  away 
lie  left  out,  an  officer  may  march  his  men  in 
when  called  by  somebody  that  bethinks  proper 
to  obey,  and  a court  martial  will  say  lie  did 
well : now  it  is  not  desired  that  there  should 
ever  be  an  interposition  of  soldiers. 

Warwick.  Consider  the  case  of  an  insur-  • 
rection,  an  iuvasion,  a great  mob  doing  great 
harm.  I ain  against  the  Bill  intirely. 

Aytesfbrd.  There  is  a mob  oftener  when 
one  side  are  sure  ofbeing  supported  by  soldiers. 
If  there  be  a mob,  there  is  a riot  act  by  which 
persons  may  he  punished. 

Chesterfield.  Disobedience  in  this  case  is  a 
civil  crime.  Tbe  officer  may  be  a candidate 
himself:  in  that  case,  a court  martial  is  not  so 
proper.  If  the  Secretary  at  War  sent!  orders 
but  not  iu  the  King's  name,  they  are  subject 
to  no  penalty. 

Chobnondelcy.  The  Secretary  at  War  is  a 
privy  counsellor.  In  ordinary  cases  a letter 
from  the  Secretary  is  looked  upon  as  an  order 
from  the  King.  "With  these  restrictions  and 
penalties  no  officer  will  venture  to  the  place  of 
election  when  the  eivil  magistrates  require  him. 
Vet  then  be  is  bound. 

Scarborough.  Then  he  must  disobey  the 
magistrate  or  the  Secretary  at  War.  Let  the 
thing  be  made  certain  some  way  ; that  the  offi- 
cer may  know  what  to  do. 

Newcastle.  I will  retract  my  motion,  and 
desirelhal  the  Judges  may  prepare' a new  clause. 

Hardwicke.  It  may  go  with  the  amend- 
ment proposed.  They  will  be  liable  to  be  in- 
dicted by  common  law  and  a jury,  which  is  the 
proper  way  : liable  to  be  lined  more  severely 
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at  War  should  be  obliged  to  send  orders  to 
the  soldiers  to  withdraw  at  the  time  of  an 


'han  by  this  Bill.  This  will  be  belter  tbnn  to 
oblige  or  authorize  them  to  come  at  the  call  of 
magistrates  who  are  always  in  some  interest: 
for  then  there  can  be  no  consideration  of  the  oc- 

Carteret.  The  officer  can  bo  tried  by  com- 
mon law  if  lie  commit  a riot : not  else.  Bot 
this  Bill  is  against  him  if  he  Stays  in  his  cham- 
ber. It  is  designed  by  this  law  to  fix  penalties 
to.wbat  tvaslaw  before.  That  the  soldiers  shall 
march  away  from  die  place  of  election  is  the 
birthright  of  the  subject. 

Talbot,  C.  There  is  no  law  for  taking  troops 
from  places  of  election:  and  an  express  law 
against  their  being  there  would  leave  no  room  for 
cases  of  necessity.  They  will  now  be  punish- 
able for  being  there  by  martial  law  if  the  crown 
thinks  proper,  and  by  common  law  for  doing 
any  tiling  amiss  there.  There  are  difficulties 
in  all  ways,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why 
there  hath  been  no  bill  of  this  kind  sooner. 
But  this  Bill  will  obviate  them,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  dime. 

Winchclsea.  A few  troops  are  no  security 
against  an  invasion  : and  leaving  any  is  the  way 
to  .promote  riots : time  of  war  will  be  an  ex- 
ception of  course.  The  danger  to  be  provided 
against  is  in  time  of  peace. 

Carlisle,  I am  for  this  Bill  because  it  is 
brought  in.  Bat  Ihey  have  great  merit  who 
have  practised  it  without  law  and  been  a law  to 
themselves. 

SS  70 

Newcastle.  Insert,  That  it  hath  been  con- 
stant usage. 

Carteret.  1 am  doubtful  if  this  be  true: 
there  are  complaints  that  it  hath  not  been  done, 
and  complaints  are  not  always  made  when  there 
is  ground  for  them. 

Talbot  C.  If  it  hath  been  so  much  practised 
as  to  make  « law,  which  was  the  opinion  of  the 
lord  who  spoke  last,  it  may  well  be  called  con- 
stant practice,  and  it  ought  to  be  inserted  to  the 
credit  of  the  administration,  for  there  are  per- 
sons willing  to  judge  hardly. 

Chesterjield.  The  Scotch  election  is  an  in- 
stance to  the  contrary : sometimes  there  is  no 
opposition,  and  so  the  troops  are  not  withdrawn. 

Chotmondetey.  When  all  arts  have  been 
used  to  make  an  nssersion  believed  which  is 
not  true,  it  should  he  contradicted  in  a Bill 
made  about  it. 

Newcastle.  Leave  out  the  word  ‘constant.’ 

Carteret.  It  is  no  merit  in  the  ministry  or 
crown  that  they  have  taken  away  the  troops. 
It  was  caution  and  that  craft  hath  often  been 
dangerons.  Wo  will  keep  the  forces  quiet, 
else  they  will  he  reduced.  J should  be  glad 
they  had  appeared  publicly. 

Bathurst.  Why  not  enlarge  the  compli- 
ment, ami  say  whereas  the  whole  of  (his  ad- 
ministration hath  been  good,  See. 

Uii 


election,  the  intention  of  the  Bill  might  be 
easily  defeated;  because  if  any  future  mi* 
mister  should  have  design  to  over-awe  any 
election,  or  any  number  of  elections,  he 
might  get  the  Secretary  at  War  removed 
just  before  the  elections  came  on,  and  no 
new  one  appointed  till  after  they  were 
over;  and  as  the  bill  then  stood,  any 
other  person  acting  as  Secretary  at  War; 
might  refuse  to  issue  such  orders,  by  which 
the  intention  of  the  Bill  would  be  defeated- 
therefore  he  would  propose,  that  after  these 
words,  * The  Secretary  at  War  for  the  time 
being,’  the  following  words  should  be 
added,  viz.  ‘ Or  such  other  Person  to 
whom  it  shall  belong.’  Which  Amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  without  any  debate. 

Then  a motion  was  made  for  leaving  out 
the  second  enacting  Clause,  and  conse- 
quently these  words  in  the  first  clause, 
viz.  ‘ And  every  such  regiment,  troop  or 

* company,  or  other  number  of  soldiers, 

* as  aforesaid,  shall  upon  the  receipt  of 
‘such  orders  accordingly  march.’  This 
occasioned  a strenuous  debate,  in  which 
the  Argument  for  the  motion  was  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

My  Lords;  By  a Bill  which  we  have  this 
session  passed  into  a law,  I mean  the  Bill 
against  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  the  ar- 
ticles of  war  which  are  settled  and  signed 
by  his  Majesty,  in  consequence  of  that 
Bill,  we  know,  that  every  officer  is  obliged, 
under  very  high  penalties,  to  obey  all  such 
orders  as  he  shall  receive  from  his  Ma- 
jesty’s secretary  at  war,  or  any  person 
acting  as  such  : therefore  I must  think  it 
very  unnecessary  to  lay  the  officers  under 
any  new  obligation,  for  giving  obedience 
to  those  orders  that  are  by  this  Bill  to  be 
sent  him  from  the  secretary  at  war,  with 
respect  to  his  removing  from  any  place 
where  an  election  is  to  be.  For  this  reason, 
my  lords,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  second 
enacting  clause  of  this  Bill,  which  is  next 
to  be  read  to  your  lordships,  ought  to  be 
entirely  left  out,  and  instead  thereof  a 
clause  inserted,  for  laying  penalties  upon 
the  secretary  at  war,  or  other  person  act- 
ing as  such,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  issue  orders,  as  directed  by  this  act; 
and  if  your  lordships  agree  with  me  in  this 
opinion,  you  must  of  course  leave  out  of 
the  clause  now  read  to  you  these  words,  to 
wit,  * And  every  such  regiment,  troop  of  • 
‘ company,  or  other  number  of  soldiers  as 
‘ aforesaid,  shall  upon  the  receipt  of  such 
‘ orders  accordingly  march.’ 

If  any  officer,  my  Lords,  should  disobey 
the  orders  sent  him  upon  any  such  occa* 
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sion  by  the  secretary  at  war,  he  might  be 
tried  by  a court-martial,  and  subjected  to 
the  punishment  of  mutiny,  which  is  a 
much  more  severe  punishment  than  any,  i 
believe,  your  lordships  intend  to  inflict  by 
this  Bill ; therefore  it  is  very  unnecessary, 
nay  it  would  even  seem  a little  ridiculous 
to  make  a new  law,  for  inflicting  a punish- 
ment less  severe  than  that  which  is  in- 
flicted by  a law  we  have  already  passed  this 
very  session  of  Parliament;  and  it  would 
be  a great  hardship  upon  officers  to  sub- 
ject them  to  so  many  diflerent  sorts  of 
trials  for  one  and  die  same  crime : besides, 
my  Lords,  the  regulation,  as  it  stands  at 
present  in  the  Bill,  might  be  attended 
with  very  great  inconveniences  ; for,  if 
every  officer  were  laid  under  an  absolute 
necessity,  not  only  to  remove  out  of  the 
town,  but  not  to  return  to  it  upon  any  ac- 
count during  the  time  of  an  election,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  civil  power  to 
have  the  assistance  of  the  troops  in  case 
any' great  tumult  or  riot  should  happen  at 
an  election  : nay,  the  enemies  of  the  go- 
vernment might  take  die  opportunity  of 
an  election  for  a new  Parliament,  to  as- 
semble and  form  tiiemselves  into  great 
bodies,  at  those  places  where  dtey  knew 
the  troops  could  not  come  to  disturb  them, 
by  which  means  they  might  be  enabled  to 
begin  a general  insurrection,  aud  might 
come  to  a very  great  head  before  his  Ma- 
jesty could  make  any  use  of  those  troops 
which  are  given  him  by  Parliament,  for 
preserving  die  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom : 
even  our  enemies  abroad  might  take  an 
occasion  to  invade  us,  and  to  land  their 
troops  at  some  of  our  towns  upon  the  sea 
coast  during  the  time  of  an  elecdon,  when, 
if  this  Bill  ns  it  now  stands  should  pans 
into  a law,  none  of  his  Majesty’s  troops 
could  come  within  two  miles  of  the  place, 
to  dispute  or  prevent  their  landing. 

These  considerations,  my  Lords,  con- 
vince me,  that  no  one  of  your  lordships 
will  be  for  allowing  this  clause  to  stand  as 
it  is  in  the  Bill,  without  making  some  con- 
didoual  provision  or  exception  ; and  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  any  such  can  be 
made,  without  subjecting  the  nation  to 
greater  dangers  than  those  we  propose  by 
Uiis  Bill  to  avoid ; for  if  we  make  an  ex- 
ception, that  the  troops  shall  leave  the 
town,  and  shall  not  return,  unless  some 
great  danger  happens,  or  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, we  must  give  a power  to  some 
person  or  other  to  judge  when  that  condi- 
doit  exists ; and  where  to  lodge  titis 
power,  does  not  to  me  seem  easy  to  deter- 


mine : to  lodge  such  a discretionary 
power  in  the  returning  officer,  or  in  any 
other  magistrate  of  a little  borough,  would 
certainly  be  of  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  freedom  of  elections  ; and  it 
would  be  as  dangerous  to  lodge  it  by  an 
express  law  in  the  breast  of  the  returning 
officer.  Thtys,  to  make  this  restraint  ab- 
solute, may  embroil  the  nation  in  civil 
wars,  and  to  make  it  conditional  may  en- 
danger the  freedom  of  our  elections  ';  for 
which  I must  think  it  much  better  to  lay 
the  officers  under  no  restraint  or  obli- 
gation, but  that  which  they  are  now.under 
by  the  martial  law,  and  the  Mutiny-Bill 
we  have  already  passed : by  them  the 
officers  will  always  be  obliged  to  obey  the 
orders  they  receive  from  tlie  secretary  at 
war,  unless  some  very  sudden  and  unfore- 
seen accident  makes  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  them  to  act  otherwise ; and  in 
acting  otherwise,  they  wffl  always  be  ex- 
tremely cautious,  because  if  they  are  not 
able  to  make  the  necessity  clearly  appear, 
they1  will  thereby  subject  themselves  to 
the  laws  against  mutiny. 

I know,  my  Lords,  it  may  bo  said,  that 
as  trials  by  court-martial  are  very  much 
under  the  direction  of  the  crown,  "though 
an  officer  should,  on  occasion  of  an  elec- 
tion, disobey  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  the  secretary  at  war,  it  would  be  ih 
the  option  of  the  crown,  or  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  whether  or  no  he  should  be 
tried  before  a court-martial  for  such  dis- 
.obcdieuce;  and  consequently  that  some 
officers  would  be  ready  to  disobey  them, 
as  often  as  they  knew  that  the  orders  were 
sent  only  jn  obedience  to  the  law,  but  that 
it  was  not  intended  or  expected  they 
should  obey  them  ; but  it  is  certain,  that 
no  officer  would  venture  to  disobey  such 
orders  without  privnte  instructions  in  wri- 
ting, under  the  hand  of  some  superior  mi- 
nister ; and  to  suppose  that  any  minister 
would  venture  to  give  such  instructions, 
under  bis  hand  in  writing,  or  that  many 
officers  would  observe  such  private  in- 
structions, are  suppositions  which,  in  roy 
opinion,  there  is  not  the  least  ground  to 
make;  nay,  1 think  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  make  any  such,  if  we  consider, 
that  if  any  officer  should  behave  in  such 
an  illegal  manner,  or  if  any  such  private 
instructions  should  ever  be  divulged,  a 
complaint  would  certainly  be  made  in  Par- 
liament against  such  officer  or  such  mi- 
nister, and  both  might  expect  the  highest 
punishment  the  Parliament  could  inflict. 

But,  my  Lords,  suppose  that  an  officer 
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could,  in  such  case,  hope  to  evade  all  pu- 
nishment before  a court  martial  or  in  Par- 
liament, yet  even  as  the  law  stands  at  pre- 
sent, he  could  nothope  to  evade  all  manner 
of  punishment ; for  if  any  officer  should 
remain  in,  or  return  to  any  town,  during 
the  time  of  an  election,  and  should  make 
use  of  the  troops  under  his  command  for 
©ver-awing  the  election,  he  might  be  in- 
dicted even  at  common  law  upon  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  1,  called  Westminster  the 
first;  by  the  5th  chapter  of  which  it  is  de- 
clared, that  no  man  shall  by  force  of 
arms,  by  malic^  or  by  menaces  disturb 
the  freedom  of  any  election,  under  the 
pain  of  grievous  fine  and  imprisonment ; 
which  is  so  severe  a punishment,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  any  officer  would 
subject  himself  to  it,  at  the  desire  of  any 
minister,  especially,  if  such  officer  were  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  figure  in  his 
country,  as  most  of  our  officers  are  at  pre- 
sent, and  I hope  always  will  be. 

Lhope,  my  Lords,  I have  now  clearly 
shewn,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  laying 
the  officers  of  the  army  under  any  of  the 
restraints  or  penalties  proposed  by  this 
Bill,  because  they  are  already  under  as 
great  restraints  and  penalties,  as  can  be 
supposed  necessary  for  preventing  their 
attempting  to  over-awe  any  election;  ei- 
ther by  staying  in,  or  returning  to,  the 
place  where  there  is  an  election,  or  by 
making  usp  of  the  troops  under  their 
command,  for  disturbing  the  freedom  of 
the  election;  and  as  it  must  be  granted, 
that  tlie  restraints  proposed  by  this  Bill 
would,  expose  us  to  great  dangers  and  in- 
conveniences, therefore  I doubt  not  but 
your  lordships  will  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment I shall  propose  upon  reading  the 
next  clause.;  and  for  this  reason,  you  must 
agree  to  leave  out  those  words  which  I 
have  proposed  to  be  left  out  of  the  clause 
now  before  you. 

It  was  answered  to  the  following  effect : 

By  the  Amendment  now  offered,  my 
Lords,  the  intention  of  the  present  Bill, 
aid  indeed  of  all  such  Bills,  seefns  to  be 
very  mueh.misumlerstood ; for  it  is  certain, 
that  all  Bills  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
now  before  us,  are  designed  as'  limitations 
and  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the 
crown,  or  rather  upon  the  power  of  mi- 
nisters acting  under  the  crown.  During 
his  present  Majesty’s  reign  we  are  certain'/ 
that  no  encroachments  will  be  made  upon 
the  freedom  of  elections,  by  means  of  the 
army,  or  by  any  other  means;  but  this 
aught  not  to-prevent  our  making  such  re- 
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gulations,  as  may  appear  necessary  fot 
preventing  such  encroachments  in  any  th, 
ture  reign;  and  as  it  has  always  been  sup- 
posed, that  troops  quartered,  or  remaining 
in  any  town,  during  the  time  of  an  election- 
might  be  some  sort  of  encroachment  up0I{ 
the  freedom  of  that  election  ; therefore 
ever  since  we  had  any  such  thing  as  a 
standing  army  in  this  island,  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  have  thought  themselves,  in 
common  prudence,  obliged  to  order  the 
troops  to  remove  from  every  town,  where  ’ 
there  happened  to  be  an  election,  and  not 
to  return  to  that  town  till  the  election  was 
quite  oven.  This  has  hitherto  been  left  to  | 
the  prudence  and  discretion  of  the  minis- 
ters for  the  time  being ; and  the  reason  of  1 
doing  so  was,  that  we  have  never  yet  been  ! 
certain/  that  a standing  army  would  be  j 
kept  up  for  any  succeeding  year;  but 
now  that  we  have  continued  a numerous  1 
standing  army  for  so  many  years,  and  are  ; 
like  to  continue  it  for  years  to  come,  it  was 
thought  proper  not  to  leave  that  to  the  i 
prudence  of  ministers,  which  might,  in 
some  future  reign,  be  made  use  of  for  the 
overturning  of  our  constitution;  and  there-  j 
fore  this  House  agreed  to  the  motion 
which  was  made,  for  ordering  the  judges 
to  bring  in  the  Bill  now  before  us:  for  this 
I must  think,  my  Lords,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  we  ought,  by 
an  express  law,  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  | 
of  any  future  administration,  to  neglect  I 
doing  that,  which  all  former  administra-  . 
tions  have,  in  regard  to  our  constitution,  i 
thought  themselves,  in  common  prudence,  * 
obliged  to  do. 

This,  my  Lords,  was  certainly  your  I 
opinion,  when  you  agreed  to  die  order  for  | 
bringing  in  this  Bill ; but  from  this  opinion  | 
we  must  now  depart,  or  we  must  disagree  I 
with  the  noble  duke  in  the  amendment,  | 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  offer ; for  if'  j 
your  lordships  design  by  a new  law, -to  lay  | 
a restriction  or  limitation  upon  the  mi-  I 
nisters  of  the  crown,  the  execution  of  that  j 
law  is  not  surely  to  be  entrusted  with  1 
those  upon  whom  that  restriction  or  limi- 
tation is  designed  to  be  laid;  which  would 
be  the  case,  if  the  motion  now  made  to  us 
should  he  agreed  to.  It  is  true,  die  offi- 
cers of  die  army  are,  by  the  Mutiny  Bill 
and  the  Articles  of  War,  obliged  to  obey 
such  orders  as  they  may  from  time  to  time 
receive  from  his  Majesty’s  Secretary  at 
War,  and,  in  case  of  disobedience,  they 
are  subjected  to  very  great  punishments; 
but  for  this  disobedience,  they  are  to  be 
tried  only  by  a court-martial,  and  whether 
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eny  such  court  shall  be  appointed,  or 
whether  such  an  officer  shall  be  tried  be- 
fore such  court  when  appointed,  is  en- 
tirely in  the  power  of  tile  crown,  or  more 
properly  of  the  ministers  acting  under  the 
crown,  who  are  the  very  persons  whose 
power  was  designed  to  be  limited  when 
this  Bill  was  proposed.  Can  we  then  sup- 
pose, my  Lords,  that  an  officer  who  dis- 
obeyed such  orders  at  the  desire  of  a chief 
minister,  would  ever  be  brought  before  a 
court-martial,  or  tried  for  such  disobe- 
dience ? Your  lordships  cannot  surely  sup- 
pose any  such  tiling ; and  therefore  you 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  agree  to  the 
amendment  now  proposed,  unless  you  have 
departed  from  tfie  design  you  had,  when 
the  order  for  bringing  in  this  Bill  was 
agreed  to. 

But  farther,  my  Lords,  let  us  consider 
who  are  the  judges  upon  every  court- 
martial  ; they  are  all  officers  of  the  army, 
judges,  whose  compassions  depend  abso- 
lutely upon  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ; 
and  shall  we  leave  any  thing  relating  to 
the  freedom  of  elections,  upon  which  the 
preservation  of  our  constitution  so  much 
depends,  to  be  tried  only  before  such 
judges  ? The  noble  duke  has  told  us,  that 
an  officer  may,  upon  any  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen emergency,  disobey,  or  act  con- 
trary to,  die  orders  he  receives  from  the 
secretary  at  war;  and,  is  it  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  a court-martial,  composed  of 
such  judges,  will  admit  of  any  emergency, 
as  a sufficient  excuse  for  disobeying  such 
orders,  when  they  know  that  such  disobe- 
dience proceededfrom  private  instructions, 

tiven  by  a principal  minister  of  state? 

urely  we  have  not  yet  forgot  what  was 
one  of  the  principal  grievances  complained 
of  before  the  revolution:  what  was  one  of 
the  first,  things . redressed  by  the  revolu- 
tion: The  general  complaint  was,  and  it 
was  a complaint  but  too  well  grounded, 
that  the  judges  commissions  were  all  dur- 
ing pleasure ; and  therefore  they  were  too 
apt  to  follow  die  directions  Uiey  received 
from  the  crown,  in  any  affair,  where  the 
ministers  thought  fit  . to  give : directions  : 
have  we  not  then  good  reason  to  be  afraid 
that  the  judges  upon  a court-martial  may, 
in  future  times,  do  as  other  judges  during 
pleasure  have  done  in  times  past?  And 
shall  we  leave  an  encroachment  upon  the 
freedom  of  our  elections,  to  be  punished 
Only  by  such  judges  ? Your  lordships  did 
not  certainly  intend  any  such  thing,  when 

Emgave  orders  for  drawing  updieBillnow 
aught  before  us;  and  therefore  the  learn- 


ed judges  have  very  wisely  drawn  it  up,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  subject  the  disobe- 
dience of  an  officer,  in  the  case  now  before 
us,  to  a trial  at  common  law,  which  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  Bill  can  be 
made  effectual. 

That  the  subjecting  of  an  officer  to  se- 
veral sorts  of  trials  lor  the  same  crime, 
would  be  a hardship  upon  the  officers  of 
the  army,  cannot,  my  Lords,  be  an  argu- 
ment of  any  weight,  when  we  consider 
that  the  preservation  of  our  constitution  is 
in  the  other  scale : it  has,  in  many  cases, 
been  thought  necessary  to  subject  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  army  to  be  tried  by  the 
common  law,  as  well  as  by  a court-martial : 
even  by  the  mutiny-bill  itself  if  any  officer 
or  soldier  shall  take  quarters  against  law, 
or  shall  disturb  his  quarters,  he  is  made 
liable  to  be  tried  by  the  quarter-sessions ; 
and  if,  upon  such  trial,  he  be  found  guilty, 
if  an  officer,  he  is  to  be  immediately 
cashiered : and  I hope  your  lordships  will 
think  that  an  officer’s  disturbing  the  free- 
dom of  an  election,  is  an  affair  of  greater 
consequence  than  that  of  disturbing  his 
quarters ; and  that  therefore  you  will  not 
think  it  a hardship  to  subject  him  to  a trial 
at  common  law,  in  the  one  case  as  well 
as  the  other. 

As  to  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
to  which  it  is  pretended  we  may  be  ex- 
posed, by  laying  officers  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  removing  fromanyplace  where 
there  is  to  be  an  election,  and  not  return- 
ing till  that  election  be  over,  they  are 
founded,  my  Lords,  upon  suppositions,  I 
am  sure  much  more  unreasonable  than  that 
of  supposing,  that  some  minister  may 
hereafter  do  what  he  ought  not  to  do: 
for  to  suppose  that  any  such  number  of 
men  can  meet  at  any  election,  as  may 
endanger  the  government;  to  suppose 
that  all  those  men  ure  such  as  will 
risque  their  lives  and  their  fortunes,  by 
joining  in  an  insurrection ; to  suppose  that 
they  are  all  regularly  armed  and  prepared 
for  war ; and  to  suppose  that  this  concert 
can  be  carried  on  without  the  government’s 
hearing  a word  of  it  before  the  day  of 
election ; is  carrying  suppositions,  I must 
say,  a great  length,  and  endeavouring  to 
persuade  us,  to  leave  ourselves  exposed  to 
real  dangers,  by  frightening  us  with  those 
which  are  altogether  imaginary.  Thenj 
with  respect  to  invasions,  to  suppose  that 
an  invasion  may  be  made,  and  the  troops 
landed  just  at  the  time,  and  at  the  very 
place  where  au  election  happens  to  be 
carrying  on,  we  must  first  suppose,  that 
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an  express  has  gone  over  to  let  the  enemy 
know  the  day  appointed  for  the  election ; 
that,  after  their  receiving  this  account, 
they  embark  their  troops,  sail,  and  meet 
with  such  a favourable  wind  as  to  bring 
them  directly  to  the  place  where  the  elec- 
tion is,  on  the  very  day  it  begins,  or  with- 
in a few  days  after ; and  to  suppose  that 
all  this  may  be  done  in  such  a short  time 
as  what  usually  intervenes  between  tlie  ap- 
pointing of  the  day  of  election,  and  that 
day’s  coming  on,  is  really  carrying  suppo- 
sitions a most  extravagant  length.  But,  j 
my  Lords,  if  these  were  suppositions  that  , 
could  be  made,  they  would  be  of  no  weight  j 
in  the  present  debate : for  it  is  in  all  cases  j 
a certain  maxim,  that  * Inter  arms  silent 
‘ leges upon  any  such  occasion,  the 
troops  not  only  might,  but  ought  to  march  j 
into  the  town  where  an  insurrection  or  in- 
vasion happens,  notwithstanding  its  being 
at  the  time  of  election,  notwithstanding 
the  law  now  proposed,  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  law  that  is  or  can  be  made : in 
times  of  aueh  danger,  men  are  always  in-  I 
demnified  for  what  they  may  he  obliged  to 
do  against  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  a par- 
ticular act  of  parliament  for  that  purpose, 
has  always  been  passed  as  soon  as  the  dan- 
ger was  over. 

A#  for  any  little  riots  or  tumults  that 
may  happen  at  the  time  of  an  election,  I 
eaunot  see,  ray  Lords,  why  there  is  any 
more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  them 
now  than  there  was  formerly,  when  we 
had  no  such  thing  as  regular  troops,  either 
to  prevent  their  happening,  or  to  quell  them 
when  they  did  happen.  In  fbrmer  times, 
the  civil  power  was  always  found  sufficient 
lor  preventing  riots,  or  tor  quelling  them 
and  punishing  the  authors  of  them  : and 
considering  the  severe  law  against  riots,  | 
which  was  lately  made,  and  is  still  in  force, 

1 am  sure  it  cannot  he  said,  that  the  civil 
power  is  now  less  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose than  it  was  formerly.  Besides,  my 
Lards,  we  all  know,  tliat  a riot  or  tumult 
at  an  election  makes  it  a void  election  ; 
therefore  it  is  always  the  business  of  those 
who  have  the  strongest  party,  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent  all  such ; and  indeed  there 
is  seldom  or  never  any  great  riot  happens, 
but  what  is  occasioned  by  those  who  have  j 
a mind  to  make  the  election  void,  or  by 
the  magistrates,  who  preside  at  the  elec- 
tion, doing  some  signal  injustice  to  the 
electors.  But  supposing  that  there  may 
happen  now  and  then  a few  broken  beam  1 
qr  bloody  noses  at  an  election,  are  we,  on  , 
that  account,  to  have  all  our  elections  | 


| carried  on  under  the  terror  and  iufluecea 
of  a regiment  of  soldiers  ? Or  are  we  t0 
give  them  a pretence  to  be  present  at  all 
our  elections,  or  to  give  every  little  may  is. 
trate,  or  perhaps,  a custom-house  office/ 
a [lower  to  call  them  in  when  he  has  a 
mind  i 

Even  the  noble  lords  who  have  spoke 
for  the  amendment,  seem  to  think  itdaa. 
gerous  to  give  by  law,  to  any  returning 
officer,  or  magistrate  of  a little  borough,  a 
power  to  call  in  the  troops  during  the  time 
of  an  election  whenever  he  pleases ; and 
they  likewise  seem  to  think  it  dangerous 
to  give,  by  law,  a power  to  the  officers 
themselves  to  remain  in,  or  return  to, 
the  place  where  an  election  happens  to  bo, 
whenever  they  think  it  necessary ; yet  by  I 
tlie  amendment  they  propose,  the  coni-  I 
manding  officer  for  the  time,  is  to  be  vest- 
ed with  this  very  power : the  secretary  at 
war,  indeed,  is  to  he  obliged  to  send  his 
orders  for  the  troops  to  remove : but,  ai 
the  noble  Lords  themselves  have  explain-  I 
ed  it,  the  commanding  officer  may  disobey  I 
these  orders  in  case  ol'any  sudden  and  un-  ! 
foreseen  emergency,  without  running  any  i 
risque  of  being  tried  or  punished  by  a 
court-martial  for  such  disobedience ; and  ! 
we  may  depend  on  it,  that  such  emer-  J 
gencies  will  never  be  wanting,  when  a 1 
prime  minister'has  a mind  that  the  troops 
should  remain  in,  or  return  to  the  place  I 
where  an  election  is  carrying  on : nay,  it  >1 
will  always  be  in  the  power  of  any  return-  i 
ing  officer,  or  magistrate  of  a little  borough,  | 
or  of  any  custom-house  or  excise  officer, , j 
to  furnish  the  commanding  officer  of  the  • 
troops  "with  such  an  emergency;  for  we  i 
know  tliat  the  troops  have  always  a gene-  n 
ral  order  to  be  assisting  to  the  civil  power,  I 
and  likewise  to  all  officers  of  the  revenue;  W 
and  therefore  tlie  returning  officer  may  at  ' 
all  times  pretend  that  he  is  apprehensive  || 
of  a tumult,  and  may  demand  the  assis-  a 
tance  of  the  troops : or  a custom-house  | 
or  excise  officer,  may  demand  their  assis-  J 
tance  in  seizing  or  searching  for  smuggled  1 
goods  ; and  this  will  be  a sudden  and  un- 
foreseen  emergency,  that  will  always  ex-  j| 
case  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops,  • 
for  disobeying  the  orders  he  receives  from  I 
the  secretary  at  war,  when  any  prime  mi- 
nister but  insinuates,  that  such  excuse  |j 
should  he  admitted  of  by  tlie  court-mar-  , 
rial,  in  case  the  officer  should  ever  be  j 
brought  to  a trial  for  any  such  disobe*  j 
dience. 

I am  really  surprized,  ray  Lords,  to  find  j 
those  who  are  so  apprehensive  of  insurrea- 
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tions  and  invasions,  and  ao  very  apt 
to  suppose  dangers  from  thence  arising, 
at  the  same  time  shewing  themselves 
so  very  little  apprehensive  of  the  designs 
of  future  ministers,  and  so  unwilling  to 
'suppose,  that  the  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  can 
ever  be  in  any  danger  from  .such  designs. 

I am  sure,  my  Lords,  there  is  nothing 
more  natural,  than  to  suppose,  that;  we 
may  have,  in  some  future  reign,  an  ambi- 
tious, rapacious,  or  wicked  minister  ; and 
as  the  safety  of  such  a minister  can  consist 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  destroying  the 
freedom  of  our  elections,  we  must  neces- 
sarily suppose  that  he  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  for  accomplishing  that  wicked 
purpose  ; therefore  we  must  likewise  ne- 
cessarily suppose,  that  he  will  send  such 
private  instructions,  as  have  been  mention- 
ed, to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
troops,  in  all  places  where  he  cannot 
influence  the  election  by  any  other  illegal 
means  ; and  as  such  a minister  may  proba- 
bly have  the  sole  management  of  his  mas- 
ter, it  is  well  known  what  lengths  some 
officers  may  go,  rather  than  risque  their 
commissions  by  disobeying  his  private 
commands,  or  in  order  to  recommend 
themselves  to  his  favour  for  preferment : 
such  an  illegal  obedience  to  ministerial  in- 
structions is  not,  indeed,  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  present  officers  of  our  army, 
but  they  are  not  immortal  ; and  we  do 
not,  we  cannot  know  by  what  sort  of  men 
they  may  be  succeeded  ; therefore  I think 
it  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  our  constitution  to  leave  those 
officers,  who  may  hereafter  encroach  upon 
the  freedom  of  our  elections,  to  be  tried 
only  by  those  who  may  be  guilty  of  the 
same  crime,  and  at  the  sole  pleasure  of 1 
those  whose  interest  it' may  be,  whose 
safety  may  depend  upon  it,  either  not  to 
try  them  at  all,  or  to  try  them  only  in  order 
to  acquit  them. 

A prosecution  in  parliament  is  not  to 
be  apprehended,  my  Lords,  either  by  offi- 
cers or  ministers,  when  b y such  illegal 
means  they  have  got  a parliament  to  their 
own  liking ; and  as  to  officers  being  subject 
to  a trial  at  common  law,  upon  the  statute 
of  Edward  the  1st,  I must  observe,  that 
if  an  officer  or  any  other,  should  commit  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  by  openly  endeavour- 
ing to  over-awe  au  election,  or  by  openly 
intimidating  any  returning  officer  or  elec- 
tor, he  might  be  indicted,  tried  and  punish- 
ed at  common  law  upon  that  statute  : but 
no  officer  or  soldier  can  be  indicted,  tried 
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and  punished  at  common  law,  by  virtue  of 
that  or  any  other  statute,  for  net  removing 
from  the  place,  or  for  returning  to  the 
place,  where  an  election  is  carrying  on  ; 
and  the  design  of  this  Bill  is,  at  least  1 al- 
ways took  the  design  of  it  to  be,  to  prevent 
the  officers  or  soldiers  being  present  in  any 
town  orplace  upon  any  such  occasion  : for 
if  they  are  allowed  to  be  present,  they 
may  iall  upon  twenty  ways  to  influence, 
and  even  to  over-awe  the  election,  with- 
out its  being  possible  to  prove  any  overt 
act  against  them,  so  as  to  indict  them-at 
common  law  upon  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  1st. 

This  was,  my  Lords,  what  made  the 
Bill  now  before  us  necessary ; the  design 
ofthe  motion,  was,  and  when  your  lordships 
agreed  to  that  motion,  I must  think  your  de- 
sign was,  to  make  it  criminal  in  any  officer 
orsoldier,  to  be  present  in  anyplace  during 
the  time  of  any  election,  unless  he  was 
there  as  an  elector ; but  if  your  lordships 
agree  to  the  amendment  now  proposed, 
you  alter  the  whole  intention  of  the  Bill ; 
you  make  it  indeed  criminal  in  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  not  to  issue  such  orders  as 
are  directed  by  the  Bill,  hut  you  do  not 
make  it  criminal  in  an  officer  or  soldier  to 
be  present  in  any  place  during  the  timejof 
an  election  ; at  least,  you  do  not  make  it  a 
crime  for  which  he  may  be  legally  tried 
at  common  law  : nay,  in  my  opinion,  it 
will  not  be  so  criminal,  after  the  passirtgof 
this  Bill,  as  it  was  before ; for,  before  the 
bringing  in  of  this  Bill,  an  officer  did  not 
know  but  that  he  might  be  brought  to  a trial 
at  common  law,  ifhe  remained  in  any  town, 
or  returned  to  it  during'  the  time  bf  elec- 
tion : whereas  hereafter,  if  he  brings  his 
regiment,  troop  or  company  to  the  Tery 
placcof  election,  and  plants  cebtries  toat- 
tend  the  poll-books,  he  knows  how  he' ft  to 
be  tried ; he  is  to  he  tried  by  his  brbther- 
officers  in  a court-martial,  and  I do  hot 
know  but  their  sentence  may  be  pleade$m 
bar,  to  any  future  indictment  brought 
against  him  upon  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
1st;  for  what  interpretations  may  here- 
after be  put  upon  this  last  law,  cannot  now 
be  so  easily  determined  : and  therefore  I 
hope,  your  lordships  will  pass  the  Bill  in 
the  same  shape  the  learned  judges  have 
brought  it  in,  unless  some  more  convincing 
reason  than  any  I have  yet  heard  should 
be  given,  for  turning  it  into  a shape  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  at  pre- 

The  Reply  was  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows : ''Jr 
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My  Lords;  What  was  the  design  of  other 
lords,  when  they  moved  for,  or  agreed  to, 
die  order  for  bringing  in  this  Bill,  I shall 
not  pretend  to  determine ; but  all  1 thought 
was  inteuded,  either  by  the  motion  or  or- 
der, was,  to  lay  ministers,  in  time  to 
come,  under  a legal  obligation  of  doing 
that  which  ministers  in  time  past  have  al- 
ways done  without  any  obligation,  but  what 
arose  from  the  great  regard  they  have  al- 
ways shewn  to  the  freedom  of  our  elections. 
From  this  regard,  care  has  always  hitherto 
been  taken,  when  there  was  to  be  an  elec- 
tion at  a place  where  any  troops  were 
quartered,  to  send  orders  for  the  troops 
to  remove  to  some  other  place  during  the 
time  of  the  election  ; ana  all  I expected 
was  to  be  done  by  the  law  proposed,  was, 
to  enact,  that  such  orders  should  always 
be  sent  upon  every  such  future  occasion. 
This  was  my  only  design  when  I agreed  to 
the  order  for  bringing  in  this  Bill  ; and 
this  design  would  be  fully  accomplished  by 
the  Bill  when  amended  as  has  been 
proposed.  1 never  indeed  once  imagined 
that  the  officers  and  soldiers  should  be  ab- 
solutely banished  from  any , such  place 
during  the  time  of  an  election  ; I could 
not  imagine,  that  it  was  to  be  made  highly 
criminal  in  any  officer  to  appear  as  a pri- 
vate gentleman  in  any  such  place,  in  order 
to  visit  his  friends  in  the  town,  or  to  drink 
a glass  with  any  gentleman  of  liis  acquain- 
tance who  might  perhaps  come  into  town 
upon  that  occasion ; and  I must  think,  that 
the  passing  of  such  a law  would  really  be 
doing  them  a very  great  injury;  it  would  be 
treating  them  as  enemies,  not  as  subjects; 
whereas,  while  our  army  continues  upon 
its  present  footing,  I think  both  the  officers 
and  soldiers  ought  to  be  looked  on,  not 
only  as  subjects,  but  as  subjects  as  much 
concerned  as  any  other  in  the  preservation 
of  our  constitution  and  of  the  freedom  of 
our  elections. 

I was  likewise,  my  Lords,  far  from  sup- 
posing, or  ever  designing,  that  it  should, 
by  law,  be  put  absolutely  out  of  the  power 
of  the  troops  to  remain  in  the  town,  or  to 
return  to  the  town  where  an  election  hap- 
pened to  be,  even  in  a case  of  the  utmost 
necessity  and  danger ; for,  though  I do 
not  think  we  need  be  at-present  under  any 
very  great  apprehensions  of  insurrections 
or  invasions,  yet  I think  we  ought  not  to 
pass  a law,  which  may  tend  directly  to  en- 
courage them:  it  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  sup- 
posed, that  any  such  great  number  of  men 
can  meet  at  any  one  place  of  election,  as 
may  endanger  tpe^o^ 


great  number  may  meet  in  a few  days  at 
the  place  of  an  election,  and  may  form 
themselves  into  such  a regular  body,  if  they 
have  but  two  or  three  days  time  for  that 
purpose,  as  to  put  it  out  of.  the  power  of 
the  troops  in  that  neighbourhood  to  dis- 
perse them  ; nay,  to  oblige  the  troops  in 
that  neighbourhood  to  march  off  and  leave 
them ; by  which  means  two  or  three  such 
bodies  ot  men,  formed  at  different  places 
in  the  time  of  a general  election,  may  he 
able  to  join  together,  and'  thereby  form 
such  a body  as  might  endanger  the 
government ; then  as  to  invasions,  the 
very  day  of  an  election  at  any  of  our  sea- 
port towns,  cannot  indeed  be  known  till 
after  it  is  appointed ; but  after  the  writs 
are  issued  for  a new  parliament,  the  days 
of  election  may  be  nearly  guessed  at,  and 
a foreign  enemy,  by  good  intelligence, 
might  very  easily  take  their  measures,  so 
as  to  come  to  land  at  some  of  our  sea-port 
towns  on  the  very  day  of  election  ; upon 
such  an  emergency,  the  officer  would  cer- 
tainly be  excused  if  he  marched  his  troops 
into  town,  in  order  to  attack  them;  hut  till 
they  began  to  land,  he  would  not  venture 
the  breach  of  such  a severe  law,  and  after 
their  having  began  to  land,  it  would  be  too 
late  for  him  to  march  from  the  quarters 
assigned  him  during  the  tunc  of  election, 
winch  might  probably  be  at  three  or  four 
miles  distance  from  that  town. 

With  respect  to  tumults  and  riots,  my 
Lords,  the  reason  of  the  severe  law  against 
them  is  very  well  known,  and  may  be  re- 
membered by  several  of  your  Lordships: 
at  that  time,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
regular  troops,  the  civil  power  was  seldom 
or  ever  able  to  quell  the  riots  and  tumults 
that  happened,  till  after  they  had  done 
much  mischief;  and  if  the  regular  troops 
were  quite  out  of  the  case,  I am  con- 
vinced we  should,  at  many  elections,  have 
such  tumults  as  could  not  he  soon  quelled 
by  the  civil  power,  though  now  armed 
with  such  a severe  law ; for  your  lordships, 
must  consider,  that  such  tumults  or  riots 
are  seldom  made,  by  those  who  have  a 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  ; and  it  often 
happens  that  those  candidates,  who  have 
the  majority  of  the  mob  upon  their  side, 
have  the  majority  of  legal  voters  against 
them  ; at  all  which  places,  it  is  probable,, 
we  should  have  dangerous  and  very  mis- 
chievous tumults,  if  the  mob  were  assured* 
that  the  regular  troops  could  not  be  brought 
against  them  : they  would  very  much  des- 
pise the  proclamation  against  riots,  if  thejr 
Jm^wthat  f^ere  ^as  no. ariju$. force, 
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for  putting  the  law  in  execution,  after  that 
proclamation  was  read. 

As  it  might  be  of  the  most  dangerous 
consequence,  by  an  express  law,  to  lay  an 
absolute  and  a peremptory  obligation  upon 
the  troops,  not  to  remain  in,  or  return  to, 
any  town  during  the  time  of  an  election, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  necessity  and 
danger ; so,  my  lords,  it  might  be  of  the 
most  dangerous  consequence,  by  an  ex- 
press law,  to  give  a power  to  the  troops  to 
remain  in,  or  to  return  to  such  a town, 
whenever  they  thought  therewasanyneces- 
sityfor  their  so  doing;  but  I hope  your  lord- 
ships  will  consider,  that  there  is  a very 
great  difference  between  a power  given 
by  act  of  parliament,  and  that  power  which 
arises  from  the  immediate  necessity  a man 
is  under  ; in  the  first  case,  the  prosecutor 
must  shew,  that  the  person  prosecuted  ex- 
ceeded the  power  given  him  by  law,  which, 
in  many  cases,  could  not  be  so  easily  done; 
in  the  last,  the  person  prosecuted  will  cer- 
tainly be  condemned,  unless  he  can  shew,  - 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  the  neces- 
sity he  was  under : Thus,  by  the  amend- 
ment now  proposed,  the  secretary  at  war 
is  to  be  obliged  to  send  his  orders  to  the 
troops  to  remove;  and,  by  another  law 
passed  this  session,  the  troops  are  obliged, 
under  very  severe  penalties,  to  obey  those 
orders ; nothing  then  can  excuse  their 
disobedience,  but  some  very  unforeseen 
and  dangerous  emergency,  and  that  emer- 
gency must  be  made  appear  to  the  court, 
by  the  officers  who  are  guilty  of  such  dis- 
obedience. 

I am  as  sensible,  my  Lords,  and  asmuch 
apprehensive  of  the  dangers  to  which  we 
may  be  exposed,  by  the  designs  of  wicked 
ministers,  as  any  lord  in  this  House,  and 
shall  always  be  for  using  all  proper  pre- 
cautions against  the  designs  of  such.  For 
this  reason  I agreed  to  the  bringing  in,  of 
this  bill ; and  as  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
amendment  now  offered,  will  not  derogate 
in  the  least  from  its  efficacy  against  such 
designs,  therefore  I can  mate  no  difficulty 
in  agreeing  to  it ; for  by  the  bill,  when 
amended  as  proposed,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  minister  to  encroach  upon  the 
freedom  of  our  elections,  by  means  of  the 
army,  unless  we  suppose  all  the  officers  of 
our  army  so  abandoned,  as  to  sacrifice 
their  honour,  their  ^conscience,  and  their 
country,  ‘ to  the  favour  of  a minister ; 
which  is  a supposition,  I am  sure,  we  have 
no  ground  to  make  from  past  experience  : 
as  the  officers  of  our  army  must  always  be 
Subjects 
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such  a general  depravity  of  manners  among 
them,  without  supposing  the  same  depra- 
vity among  all  other  ranks  of  men  in 
this  kingdom;  and  against  such  a de- 
pravity it  is  impossible  to  provide:  mi- 
nisters will  alwaj's  have  it  in  their  power 
to  betow  preferments  and  rewards,  upon 
judges  at  common  law,  as  well  as  upon  of- 
ficers of  the  army ; and  in  case  of  such  a 
general  depravity,  we  must  suppose  the 
former  infected  with  it  as  well  as  the  lat- 
ter ; in  which  case  the  freedom  of  our 
elections  would  be  no  better  secured,  by 
subjecting  the  officers  to  a trial  at  common 
law,  than  by  subjecting  them  to  a trial  be- 
fore a court-martial. 

It  is  true,  my  Lords,  it  has  always  been 
thought  improper  to  have  regular  troops 
in  any  place  where  an  election  is  carry- 
ing on  ; and  in  this  general  opinion  I 
readily  join ; I do  think  it  is  improper, 
but  I cannot  think  it  quite  so  dangerous 
as  it  has,  in  this  debate  been  repre- 
sented ; for  really  I cannot  well  form  to 
myself  an  idea  of  any  practices  that,  cither 
officer  or  soldier  could  be  guilty  of,  for 
over-awing,  or  encroaching  upon,  the  free- 
dom of  an  election,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  an  indictment  upon  the  statute  of 
Edward  the  first.  I am  sure,  if  they 
threatened  any  elector,  or,  by  force,  pre- 
vented any  elector  from  coming  to  give 
his  vote,  that  elector  would  be  a good 
evidence  for  the  king ; upon  hrs  single 
oath,  a bill  of  indictment  would  probably 
be  found  by  the  grand  jury ; and  I do  not 
know  but  upon  his  single  evidence,  if  cor- 
roborated with  any  circumstances,  they 
might  be  found  guilty  upon  the  trial ; so 
that  I am  apt  to  believe,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  officers  or  soldiers,  to  make 
use  of  any  such  practices,  as  would  be  ef- 
fectual for  over-awing,  or  giving  a turn  to 
an  election,  without  exposing  themselves 
to  a certain  danger,  not  only  of  being  pro- 
secuted, but  of  being  convicted  at  common 
law,  upon  the  statute  I have  mentioned  ; 
and  therefore,  unless  we  suppose  a minis- 
ter to  have  the  direction  of  our  courts  of 
law,  as  well  as  of  our  courts  martial,  I 
doubt  much  if  he  could  prevail  upon  many 
officers  to  join  with  him,  in  over-awing  or 
encroaching  upon  the  freedom  of  our 
elections. 

That  the  Bill  now  before  us,  or  the 
Amendment  proposed,  should  in  the  least 
derogate  from  the  Statute  of  Edward  the 
first,  is  what  I cannot,  my  Lords,  appre- 
hend : If  an  officer  disobeys  the  ordc  rs  o'f 
or 
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returns  to*  any  town,  during  the  time  of 
an  election,  he  is,  for  such  disobedience, 
to  be  tried  by  a court-martial ; but  for  any 
encroachment  upon  the  freedom  of  an 
election,  he  is  not  surely  to  be  tried  by  r. 
court-martial ; and  therefore  no  trial  by  a 
court-inartial  can  ever  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
to  an  indictment  upon  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward the  first.  By  that  statute,  he  may 
still  be  tried  at  common  law,  if  he  openly 
encroaches  upon  the  freedom  of  any  elec- 
tion ; and  by  the  Bill  now  before  us,  when 
amended  as  proposed,  he  may  be  tried  by 
a court  martial,  and  severely  punished,  if 
he  keeps  tiie  troops  in  the  town,  or  re- 
turns to  the  town  where  an  election  is 
, carrying  on,  without  a very  immediate 
necessity  for  his  so  doing : by  these  two 
methods,  I think,  the  freedom  of  our  elec- 
tions will  be  sufficiently  secured,  against 
all  encroachments  from  our  army ; and 
therefore  I shall  be  for  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  proposed. 

The  question  being  then  put  for  agree- 
ing to  the  Amendment,  it  was,  upon  a 
division,  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  70 
to  35. 

The  motion  for  the  Amendment,  was 
made  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  sup.- 
ported  by  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  the 
carl  of  Warwick,  the  lord  Hardwick,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor : it  was  opposed  by 
the  earl  of  Aylestbrd,  the  earl  of  Abing- 
don, the  earl  of  Anglesea,  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  the  earl  of  Scarborough,  die 
lord  Onslow,  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  the 
lord  Bathurst,  and  the  lord  Carteret. 

At  last  the  Preamble  of  the  said  Bill 
was  read,  and  a motion  was  made,  that 
these  words,  viz.  ‘ To  the  end  therefore 
‘ that  the  same  may  be  safely  transmitted 

* to  posterity,  and  for  the  avoiding  any  in- 
‘ conveniences  that  may  arise  thereunto, 

‘ from  any  regiment,  troop  or  company, 

‘ or  any  number  of  soldiers,  which  shall 
‘ be  quartered  or  billeted  within  any  city, 

‘ borough,  town  or  place,  where  any  clec- 
‘ tion  of  member  or  members  to  serve  in 
‘ parliament,  or  of  the  sixteen  peers  to  re- 
‘ present  the  peerage  of  Scotland  in  par- 
‘ liament,  or  of  any  of  them,  shall  be  ap- 
‘ pointed  to  be  made,’  should  be  left  out ; 
and  that,  instead  of  them,  these  words,  viz. 

* That  it  hath  been  the  constant  usage  and 
‘ practice,  to  cause  any  number  of  soldiers, 

‘ quartered  in  any  place  appointed  for 
‘ electing  members  to  serve  in  parliament, 

* to  remove  out  of  the  same  during  the 

“ft*  wWtatflM 
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Upon  this  motion  there  was  another  de- 
bate, in  which  the  Argument  for  the  mo- 
tion was  in  substance  thus : 

My  Lords;  I have  joined  heartily  with 

your  lordships,  in  every  step  that  has  been 
taken,  towards  the  bringing  in  and  passing 
the  Bill  now  before  us,  and  shall  be  ready 
to  join  in  every  future  step,  that  may  be 
necessary  for  completing  so  good  a Work- 
hilt,  my  Lords,  there  is  one  consideration 
tliat  has  all  along  given  me  a good  deal  of 
concern  ; and  the  present  I take  to  be  the 
proper  time  for  explaining  myself  to  your 
lordships,  mid  for  offering  something  to 
obviate  the  'only  inconvenience  that  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  bill,  as  it  now 
stands.  It  is  an  opinion,  my  lords,  that 
almost  universally  prevails  without  doors, 
that  no  bill  of  this  nature  is  ever  brought 
into  parliament,  much  less  passed  into  a 
law,  but  for  remedying  some  grievance 
that  has  been  felt  and  complained  of.  It  is 
true  your  lordships  may,  and  do  often, 
from  your  prudence  and  foresight,  order 
bills  to  be  brought  in,  and  pass  laws  for  the 
preventing  of  grievances  in  time  to  come, 
though  no  such  grievance  has  before  been 
felt  or  complained  of;  but  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  your  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  respect ; those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  motives,  which  may 
have  induced  you  to  bring  in  or  pass  any 
such  bill ; are  always  more  apt  to  impute  it . 
to  your  experience,  in  times  past,  than  to 
your  precaution  for  time  to  come : this 
consideration  has,  all  along,  given  me 
great  concern ; I am  afraid  that  evil-minded 
people  may,  from  our  passing  of  this  bill, 
take  occasion  to  throw  unjust  reflexions 
upon  his  Majesty’s  government,  as  if  some 
use  had  lately  been  made  of  the  troops, 
for  over-awing  or  encroaching  upon  the 
freedom  of  elections ; and  as  there  is  sliH 
a party  in  the  kingdom,  disaffected  to  his 
Majesty  and  his  family,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  they  will  make  use  of 
this  handle,  for  sowiug’jcalousies  and  fears 
among  his  Majesty’s  best  subjects. 

Tins  consideration,  my  Lords,  weighty 
as  it  is,  ought  not  to  prevent  our  passing 
so  good  a hill ; but  I think  we  ought  to 
take  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent 
such  a fatal  consequence ; and  this,  I think, 
can  only  be  done,  by  leaving  out  some  of 
the  words  in  the  preamble,  and  inserting 
others  in  their  stead,  as  I shall  immediately 
propose.  Your  lordships  all  know,  that 
the  bringing  in  of  this  bill,  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  a complaint  against  any  uie 
regular 
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troops;  your  lordships  must  be  all  sen- 
sible, that  his  Majesty’s  wisdom  and  good- 
ness is  such,  that  he  would,  by  no  means, 
permit  any  of  his  troops  to  be  made  use  of, 
for  over-awing  or  encroaching  upon  the 
freedom  of  any  election ; and  therefore, 
to  satisfy  the  people,  and  to  prevent  his 
Majesty’s  enemies  from  getting  any  pre- 
tence, for  throwing  reproaches  upon  his 
government,  I hope  your  lordships  will 
agree  to  this  amendment  in  the  preamble, 
that  these  words,  To,  &e.  (moved  as  be- 
fore mentioned). 

The  Auswer  was  to  this  effect : 

As  I have,  my  Lords,  as  firm  an  attach- 
ment to  his  Majesty  and  the  presentliappy 
establishment,  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom, 
I can  never  hear  his  Majesty’s  name  or  his 
government  brought  into  any  debate  with- 
out the  utmost  concern  ; and  it  has  of  late 
become  so  customary,  to  bring  the  sacred 
name  of  the  King  into  every  debate,  that 
I wish  there  were  some  order  or  some  re- 
gulation made,  for  preventing  the  practice 
in  time  to  come.  Shall  we  neverfind  iault 
with  any  measure  taken  by  ministers; 
shall  we  never  propose  any  regulation  for 
preserving  our  liberties,  against  any  fu- 
ture wicked  administration,  but  we  must 
be  told,  it  will  reflect  upon  his  Majesty  and 
his  government  ? lily  Lords,  we  are,  upon 
all  occasions,  to  distinguish  between  the 
Kingand  his  ministers  ; between  die  King’s 
government  and  the  ministers’  administra- 
tion ; his  Majesty  and  his  government  are 
so  sacred,  they  can  never  be  die  subject 
of  any  of  our  debates,  and  therefore  ought 
never  to  be  mentioned;  but  the  ministers 
and  their  administration,  may  often  de- 
serve our  most  severe  animadversions : 
this  distinction,  my  Lords,  is  not  only 
known  in  this  llouse,  hut  is  known  to  all 
.the  people  of  the  kingdom ; and  therefore 
whatever  surmises  may  be  raised,  whe- 
ther just  or  unjust,  they  can  never  aflect 
his  Majesty  or  his  government ; because, 
if  any  thing  has  actually  been  done,  which 
ought  not  to  be  done,  every  man  must 
suppose  it  was  done  without  his  Majesty’s 
knowledge,  and  will  never  meet  with  his 
approbation. 

With  regard  to  his  Majesty  then,  my 
Lords,  or  his  government,  your  lordships 
have  no  manner  of  reason  to  be  under  any 
concern,  about  the  consequences  of  this 
Bill,  or  to  alter  or  add  any  words  for  pre- 
venting any  consequences  it  can  be  at- 
tended with.  As  to  the  ministers  admi- 
nistration, indeed,  I do  not  know  but  this 
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Bill  may  occasion  some  surmises  that 
may  affect  them,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  such  ; for  the  very  bringing  in  of 
this  Bill,  will  certainly  give  ground  to  sup- 
ose  that  some  irregular  use  has  lately 
een  made  of  the  troops,  with  respect  to 
elections.  1 shall  agree  with  the  noble 
Lords  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  in 
this,  that  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that 
such  bills  are  seldom  brought  in,  but  for 
remedying  some  grievance  that  has  been 
felt ; nay,  I’ll  go  farther,  I believe  there  is 
a great  deal  of  reason  for  such  an  opinion; 
for  it  is  very  well  known,  that  when  any 
Bill  is  offered  for  preventing  a grievance, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  made 
use  of  against  it,  by  a certain  sort  of  men, 
who  always  oppose  such  Bills,  is,  that 
such  a grievance  was  never  yet  complained 
of,  therefore  why  should  you  apprehend 
it,  or  make  any  provision  against  it?  And 
this  argument  is  generally  found  to  be  of 
such  weight,  that  people  seldom  venture 
to  bring  in  or  propose  any  Bill  for  prevent- 
ing a grievance,  till  after  it  has  been  se- 
verely felt,  aud  generally,  as  well  as  loudly 
complained  of.  As  this  is  generally  the 
case,  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent such  surmises  against  the  adminis- 
tration ; and  what  is  now  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  noble  duke,  will,  I am 
afraid,  add  credit  to  such  surmises ; for 
the  words  he  proposes  to  insert,  will  cer- 
tainly be  taken  by  the  generality  of  people 
without  doors,  as  inserted  by  the  ministers, 
by  way  of  vindication ; and  I remember  an 
old  saying,  which  upon  this  occasion,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  repeat ; ‘ Nescio-  quid 
‘ mali  secum  fit  expurgatio.’ 

For  this  reason,  my  Lords,  the  words 
proposed  to  be  inserted,  cun  in  my  opinion 
no  way  contribute  to  the  vindication  of 
the  ministry ; and  as  they  seem  to  imply  a 
compliment,  not  to  his  Majesty’s-  govern- 
ment, but  to  the  minister’s  administration, 
I think  it  below  the  dignity  of  this  House 
to  pass  such  a compliment,  when  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  be  true  or  not ; for,  as 
we  have  made  no  enquiry ; as  not  the  least 
proof  has  been  laid  before  us : we  cannot 
as  members  of  this  House,  declare  that  it 
lias  been  the  practice,  to  cause  the  sol- 
diers, quartered  in  any  place  appointed  for 
electing  members  to  serve  in  parliament, 
to  remove  out  of  the  same  during  the  time 
of  election.  Nay,  1 am  sure  we  cannot 
with  any  justice  say,  it  has  been  the  con- 
stant practice ; because  it  has  been  lately 
affirmed  in  this  House,  by  persons  of  great 
agfoo^ty,  ^nd^i^OT  co^tramctci),  tbat  it  ha* 
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not  been  the  constant  practice ; and  there- 
fore I hope,  even  the  noble  duke  himself 
will  agree,  to  leave  the  word  constant  out 
of  the  amendment  he  proposes^ 

But  now,  ray  Lords,  I come  to  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out ; and  there, 
indeed,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  sur- 
mises, surmises  of  the  most  terrible  na- 
ture, because  they  will  not  only  affect  the 
administration,  but  the  honour  of  this 
House.  When  the  people  hear  that  a 
Bill  was  brought  in  by  the  learned  judges, 
for  transmitting  safely  to  our  posterity, 
those  rights  and  privileges  we  received 
from  our  ancestors,  by  preventing  the  in- 
fluence of  officers  and  soldiers  in  our  elec- 
tions ; and  when  they  hear  that  we  first 
■truck  out  the  clause  for  subjecting  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  to  a trial  at  common  law 
and  then  struck  out  those  sacred  words  in 
the  preamble,  will  they  not  naturally  sur- 
mise, that  we  struck  that  clause  out  of  the 
Bill,  and  those  words  outof  the  preambleon 
purpose  that  those  rights  and  privileges, 
which  we  received  from  our  ancestors,  might 
not  be  transmitted  safely  to  our  posterity  ? 
Will  it  not  be  surmised,  that  the  necessity 
for  such  a bill  was  so  evident^  that  there 
was  no  withstanding  the  passing  of  some 
sort  of  bill,  but  a majority  of  this  House 
had  taken  care  to  leave  out  all  those  words 
and  clauses,  which  the  learned  judges 
thought  were  necessary  for  making  it  ef- 
fectual? These  are  surmises,  my  Lords, 
we  ought  highly  to  regard ; and  consider- 
ing the  solemn  manner  in  which  the  bill 
was  brought  iu,  considering  the  character 
of  those  who  prepared  it,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  affair  it  relates  to,  we 
have  great  reason  to  apprehend,  that  there 
will  be  such  surmises. 

The  inserting  of  these  words  at  the  end 
of  the  preamble,  shews  the  care  and  con- 
cern the  learned  judges  have  for  the  pre- 
servation of  our  constitution,  and  looks 
something  like  the  invocations  which,  upon 
all  such  occasions,  the  ancient  heathens 
made  use  of  towards  their  gods ; so  that 
there  really  seems  to  be  something  sacred 
in  them,  and  I cannot  but  look  upon  it  as 
a sort  of  devotion,  when  I argue  against 
turning  such  sacred  words  out  of  the  pre- 
amble of  this  bill.  These  words  are  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  compliment  pro- 
posed to  be  inserted;  so  that  if  your  lord- 
ships  should  agree  to  make  this  compli- 
ment, you  may,  nevertheless,  leave  the 
other  words  standing  as  they  are ; I can- 
not really  form  to  myself  the  reason  for 
expunging  them,  unless  it  be  to  suppose,  I 
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too  high  a notion  of  their  rights  and  prj 
vileges,  aud  too  warn  an  affection  for 
them  ; w hich  is  an  apprehension  I am  S(lr„ 
none  of  your  lordships  can  entertain ; and 
therefore  1 hop  the  noble  duke  will  either 
drop  his  motion  wholly,  or  at  least  the 
first  part  of  it : but  if  he  insists  upon  the 
whole,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  separated 
because  some  lords  may  be  for  inserting 
the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted,  and 
against  leaving  out  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out ; and  other  lords  may  perlmm 
be  of  a quite  contrary  opinion.  ' ^ 


Whatever  there  may  be,  my  Lords,  in  j 
that  distinction  between  his  Majesty’s  go- 1 
vemment  and  the  administration  of  his  ] 
ministers,  however  well  it  may  be  under-  ] 
stood  in  this  House,  I am  afraid  it  is  not  so  1 
generally  understood  without  doors ; and  j 
therefore  I hope  your  lordships  will  all  J 
agree  with  me  in  this,  that  it  can  be  of  no  ] 
service  to  his  Majesty  or  to  his  govern-- 1 
ment,  to  raise  groundless  and  false  sur-  i 
mises  against  the  administration  of  his  mi-  j| 
nisters : and  as  it  cannot  be  said,  as  there  | 
cannot  be  the  least  pretence  for  saying,  ] 
that  ever  any  election  was  over-awed  by  j 
the  regular 'troops,  therefore  I think  it  it  I 
absolutely  necessary  to  insert  in  such  a il 
bill  as  this,  some  words  for  preventing  any >! 
such  surmise ; and  I must  think,  that  no 
words  can  be  invented  more  propr  for  : 
that  purpose  than  those  that  have  been 
proposed.  There  may,  perhaps,  have  been 


one,  or 
the  troops 


very  few  late  instances,  where1' 
did  not  remove  from  the  pluce'i  | 


of  election  as  usual ; but  if  that  affair  were 
enquired  into,  it  would,  I believe,  appeal-, 
there  were  very  sufficient  reasons  for  1 
their  not  removing ; such  reasons  as,  I be- 
lieve, would  convince  every  lord  of  this' 
House,  that  it  would  be  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  pass  this  bill,  in'  I 
the  slape  in  which  it  was  brought  in. 
However,  to  avoid  any  farther  dispute  in 
this  particular,  your  lordships  may  leave 
the  word  ‘ constant’  out  of  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered,  and  then,  i 
hope,  that  part  of  the  amendment  will  be 
unanimously  agreed  to ; for  to  declare  the 
truth  upon  any  occasion,  I ottn  never  take 
to  be  what  is'  properly  called  a compli- 
ment, nor  can  I take  such  a declaration  to 
be  below  the  dignity  of  this  House,  espe- 
cially when  necessary  for  preventing  mv 
just  surmises,  which,  it  must,  at  least,  be 
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grunted,  could  be  of  no  great  service  to 
his  Majesty  or  his  government. 

As  to  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out, 

I take  it,  my  Lords,  to  be  a general  rule, 
that  no  superfluous  and  unnecessary  words 
ought  to  be  inserted  in  any  bill ; for  the 
shorter  any  law  is,  it  is  certainly  the  bet- 
ter, provided  the  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  law  be  fully  and  clearly  expressed ; 
any  superfluous  and  unnecessary  words, 
inserted  either  in  die  preamble  or  in  any 
of  its  clauses,  serve  only  to  confound  the 
true  meaning  and  intention  of  the  law,  and 
to  raise  doubts  and  difficulties,  when  it 
comes  afterwards  to  be  applied  to  any 
particular  case  that  may  occur.  Of  tins 
nature  I take  those  words  to  be,  which  are 
now. proposed ,10  be  left  out:  I look  upon 
them  as  altogether  unnecessary-ami  super- 
fluous : for  Hie  end  mid  intention  of  the 
Bill,  appears  fully  and  clearly  in  every 
clause  of  it ; and  therefore  it  is  very  un- 
necessary to  declare  in  the  preamble,  for 
wiiat  end  it  was  proposed  or  passed:  this, 
my  Lords,  1 take  to  be  the  true  and  the 
only  reason  for  moving  to  have  those  words 
left  out ; and  the  reason  is  so  strong 
and  so  obvious,  that  I think  it  impossible 
die  leaving  them  out  should  occasion  any 
unjust  reflexions  against  the  administration 
or  against  the  honour  of  this  House  ; 
and,  as  the  reason  for  inserting  the 
other  words,  is  as  evident  as  the  reason 
for  leaving  these  out,  I think  there  is 
no  occasion  for  separating  the  two  parts 
of  the  question ; being  convinced  that 
all  those  who  are  against  any  one.  part  of 
it,  will  be  against  the  whole  ; as,  on  the 
contrary,  that  all  those  who  are  for  any 
one  part,  will  be  for  the  whole,  as  it. now 
stands. 

After  this,  it  being  agreed  to  leave  the 
word  ‘.’constant’  out  of  the  Amendment, 
the  question  was  put  upon  the  amendment 
so  amended,  which,  upon  a division,  was 
carried  in  the  -affirmative,  by  64-  to  281 
The  motion  for  this  Amendment  was  made 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle;  and  supported 
by  the  earls  of  Cholmondeley  and  Carlisle. 
The  speakers  against  it,  were,  the  earl  of 
Aylesford,  the  earl  of  Anglesea,  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield,  the  lord  Bathurst,  and  the 
lord  Carteret. 

Next  day  the  lord  Dclawar  reported 
front  the  committee  of  the  whole  House, 
the- Amendments  made  by  them  to  the  said 
Bill;  and  the  same  being  read  by  the 
clerk,  the  earl  of  Aylesford  moved,  for 
recommitting  the  Bill;  upon  winch  the 
question  b«t,  upon  p diyisjon,  it 


was  carried  in  the  negative,  by  61  to 
33. 

Then  the  first  AmendmenLwas  read  a 
second  time,  which  was  to  leave  out  the 
latter  part  of  the  preamble,  and  to  substi- 
tute words  instead  thereof,  reciting,  ‘ That 
it  hath  been  the  usage  and  practice,  to- 
cause  any  number  of  soldiers,  quartered  in 
any  place  appointed  for  electing  members 
to  serve  in  parliament,  to  remove  out  of 
the  same  during  the  tune  of  election,’  as 
before  mentioned;  Which  being  objected 
to,  after  some  new  debate,  the  question 
was  put,  Whether  to  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee in  the  said  amendment?  It  wa» 
resolved  in  the  affirmative,.  Content  6-1,. 
Not,  Content  33. 

Protests  thereon.']  “ Dissentient* 

“ 1.  Because  we  conceive  these- words, 

‘ (to  the  end  therefore,  that  the  same  may 
‘ be  safely  transmitted  to  posterity,,  and  for 
‘ the  avoiding  any  inconvenience  that  may 
‘ arise  thereunto  from  any  regiment,  troop 
‘ or  company,  or  any  number  of  soldiers, 

‘ which  shall  be  quartered  or  billeted  with- 
• in  any  city,  borough,,  town  or  place, 

‘ where  any  election  of  member  or  mem- 
‘ bers  to  serve  in  parliament,  or  of  any  of 
‘ them,  shall  be  appointed  to  be  made)’ 
extremely  proper  in  a Bill,  calculated  to 
preserve  to  us  and  ourposterity  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  liberties,  by  securing  the  free- 
dom of  elections;  besides  that,  in  our  opi- 
nion, it  seems  very  extraordinary,  to  leave 
out  words  that  singly  intimate  our  desire 
of,  transmitting  to  posterity,  the  liberties- 
we  enjoy  ourselves. 

21  “ Because  we  cannot  conceive,  that 
there  was  any  weight  in  the  argument 
urged  for  omitting.these  words,  viz.  “ Tliat 
they  cah-ied  an  imputation,  that  some 
facts  had  been  committed  contrary  to  the 
freedom  of  elections,  which  this  Bill  was  to 
prevent  for  the  future :”  whereas  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  so  much  the  contrary,  that 
we  think  the  leaving  out  these  words,  the 
natural  importance  of  which  carry  no  im- 
putation at  all,  may  possibly  be  construed 
as  a consciousness  of  some  irregular  use 
made  of  troops  at  elections,  which,  it 
might  be  apprehended,  these  words  might 
point  out,  especially  since  reports  of  that 
nature  have  of  late  been  spread,  whether 
well-grounded  or  not,  we  do  not  take  upon 

ourselves  to  determine. r( Signed,) 

Denbigh,  Chesterfield,  Litchfield, 
Bolton,  Thanet,  Carteret,  Beau- 
ford,  11.  Lincoln,  Coventry,  Clin- 
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ton,  Cobham,  Bathurst,  Shaftes- 
bury, Boyle,  Montjoy,  Ker,  Bridge- 
water,  Anglesey,  Gower,  Foley; 
Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  Ifa- 
versham.” 

The  three  next  Amendments  were  read 
a second  time,  and  severally  agreed  to. 

Then  the  fifth  Amendment  was  rend  a 
second  time,  being  to  leave  out  these 
words,  viz.  ‘ And  every  such  regiment, 

* troop  or  company,  or  other  number  of 

* soldiers  as  aforesaid,  shall,  upon  the  re- 

‘ ceipt  of  such  orders,  march.’  Proposed  ' 
to  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the  said 
Amendments.  Which  being  objected  to, 
after  debate,  the  question  was  put  upon  the 
said  proposition,  and  it  was  resolved  in  the 
affirmative.  The  next  Amendment  was 
read  a second  time,  and  agreed  to.  Then 
the  next  Amendment  was  read  a second 
time,  being  to  leave  out  the  Eecond  enact- 
ing Clause,  which  was,  to  inflict  penalties 
and  punishments  on  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  remove 
out  of  places,  at  the  time  of  elections,  and 
to  substitute  words,  inflicting  punishments 
on  the  secretary  at  war,  in  case  he  neglects 
to  issue  orders  for  such  removal.  And  it 
being  proposed  to  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee in  that  Amendment,  after  some 
new  debate,  the  question  was  put  there- 
upon, And  it  was  resolved  in  the  Affirma- 
tive, Content  64*,  Not  Content  S3. 

“ Dissentient’ 

1.  “ Because  we  conceive,  that  the 
leaving  out  this  clause,  is,  in  reality,  de- 
feating the  effect  and  intention  of  the  whole 
Bill : a Bill  thought  so  necessary  by  the 
whole  House,  that  the  learned  judges 
were  unanimously  ordered  to  prepare  and 
bring  it  in,  in  lieu  of  a clause  to  the  same 
purpose,  offered  to  be  inserted  in  the 
annual  ‘ Act  to  prevent  Mutiny  and  De- 
sertion.’ 

2.  “ Because  we  think  it  much  more 
necessary,  that  officers  and  soldiers  should 
be  subject  to  be  tried  by  die  civil  power, 
for  an  ofience  of  this  high  nature  against 
the  constitution  in  general,  than  for  quar- 
tering a man  contrary  to  the  method  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  to  prevent  mutiny  and 
desertion ; for  which  crime  they  are,  at 
present,  liable  to  be  tried  and  cashiered  by 
the  civil  magistrate. 

3.  “ Because  we  conceive,  that  this  of- 
fence being  an  ofience  of  the  highest  na- 
ture against  the  civil  government,  is  pro- 
perly cognizable  by  the  civil  magistrate 
only,  and  most  improperly  reserved  to  the 


determination  of  a court  martial.  Offeu 
against  military  discipline  are  justly 
served  for  the  decision  of  a court  marjj  T 
as  consisting  of  persons  of  the  same  nr  ’ 
fession,  and  consequently  the  proper*^ 
judges  ; and,  by  a parity  of  reasoning  w 
conceive  the  civil  magistrate  the  fitter 
judge  of  civil  offences.  We  cannot  there 
fore  but  fear,  that  a court  martial  mav 
consist  of  persons  who  may  be  at  least  \L 
norant,  and,  possibly  hasty  and  partml 
judges  of  the  merits  of  an  election. 

4.  “ Because  the  intention  of  the  Bill 
being  to  prevent  any  insults  from  troops 
during  the  time  ol  elections,  we  should 
provide  against  all  possible  dangers ; and 
though,  during  his  Majesty’s  reign,  i?e 
apprehend  no  ill  use  will  be  made  of  the 
troops;  yet,  in  future  times,  ministers  mav 
prevail  whose  unpopular  and  detested  ad- 
ministration  may  leave  them  no  hopes  of 
security  from  a free  elected  parliament, 
and  reduce  them  to  the  violent  and  illegal 
method  of  employing  those  troops,  kept 
up  by  the  corruption  of  one  parliament,  m 
the  forcible  election,  or  rather  nomination 
of  another:  In  which  case,  no  remedy  can 
be  hoped  for  against  officers  so  offending, 
since,  as  the  act  now  stands,  they  can  only 
be  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  a court- 
martial  can  only  be  appointed  by  the 
crown;  and,  consequently,  the  same  wicked 
minister,  who  may  hereafter  advise  such 
an  attempt  upon  our  constitution,  will  not 
be  likely  to  permit  his  guilty  agents  to 
suffer,  but  the  merits  of  their  crime  will 
carry  impunity  along  with  it. 

5.  “ Because  we  cannot  conceive  that 
the  arguments  drawn  from  a possibility  of 
a riot  at  an  election,  or  of  a rebellion  or 
invasion  during  the  time  of  election,- wherein 
the  assistance  of  military  power  may  be 
necessarv,  were  in  any  degree  sufficient  to 
induce  the  House  to  leave  out  this  clause; 
since,  in  the  case  of  a riot,  the  civil  magis- 
trate is  already  armed  with  a vigorous 
penal  law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  riot 
act ; and  in  the  case  of  a rebellion  or  in- 
vasion, it  is  well  known,  that  this  and  all 
other  laws  would  be  silent.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  apprehend  great  inconve- 
niences may  arise,  if  troops  have  liberty  to 
march  into  towns  during  the  time  of  elec- 
tions, at  the  requisition  of  a partial  and 
corrupted  civil  magistrate,  who  may  call  a 
majority  he  dislikes,  a tumult,  and  supply 
with  force  the  want  of  interest  of  on  un- 
known and  unqualified  candidate;  by  which 
means  the  voice  of  the  people  may  1)6 
drowned  in  the  noise  of  arms. 
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6.  “ Because  we  apprehend,  that  a very  j 
injurious  and  dangerouB  construction  may, 
by  malicious  people  ( too  speciously)  be  put 
upon  the  leaving  out  of  this  clause  : that 
although  the  unpopularity  of  rejecting  the 
Bill  itself  could  not  be  withstood,  yet  the 
eluding  and  enervating  the  efficacy  of  it 
had  been  directly  brought  about : which 
supposition,  however  groundless,  may  give 
great  uneasinessand  apprehension  to  many 
of  his  Majesty’s  good  subjects,  and  may 
bring  very  great  unpopularity  upon  the  ad- 
ministration. An  evil,  by  all  possiblemeans 
to  be  prevented ; since  hate  begets  hate, 
and  an  administration,  become  unpopular, 
will  soon  become  desperate,  and  may  en- 
deavour to  strengthen  their  crazy  and 
rotten  foundation,  by  tearing  away,  for 
their  own  use,  the  corner-stones  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  people. ( Signed  J Ches- 

terfield, Clinton,  Ker,  Denbigh, 
Coventry,  Montjoy,  Litchfield, 
Berkshire,  Bridgewater,  Bolton, 
Craven,  Thanet,  Huntington,  Car- 
teret, Cobham,  Beaufort,  Bathurst, 
R.  Lincoln’,  Shaftesbury,  Boyle, 
Winchelsea,  Haversham.” 

“ Wedifler  for  the  above-mentioned  Rea- 
sons, except  the  third, ( Signed)  An- 

glesey, Gower,  Foley.” 

Debale  in  the  Lords  on  the  Salt-Bill .] 
April  25.  The  Bill  for  granting  and  con- 
tinuing the  duties  upon  Salt,  and  upon  red 
and  white  Herrings,  for  a term  therein 
mentioned,  was  read  a third  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  a motion  being  made  | 
for  passing  the  Bill, 

The  Lord  Bathurst  stood  up  and  spoke 
to  this  effect : 

My  Lords;  Though  the  arguments  against 
this  duty,  and  against  tills  destructive  me- 
thod of  raising  money,  were  so  fully  stated 
and  explained  when  this  duty  was  last  re- 
vived, that  nothing  now  can  be  said  upon 
the  subject ; yet  as  there  are  now  several 
lords  in  this  House  who  were  not  here  at 
that  time,  I must  beg  leave  to  repeat  one 
of  the  arguments  then  made  use  of,  which 
is,  I think,  now  stronger  in  several  respects 
than  it  was  at  that  time.  Figures,  my 
Lords,  are  stubborn  things,  there  is  no 
twisting  them  intoany  shape  but  that  which 
is  natural  and  right ; and  some  facts  are  so 
evident  and  so  notoriously  known,  that 
they  cannot  be  denied  or  controverted. 
From  these,  my  Lords,  it  must  appear  to 
every  man  who  understands  the  common 
rules  of  addition,  that  the  nation  must,  in 
£ VOL.  IXiiJted  image  dig,t,sed  by  the  l Iniversr 
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nine  years,  pay  near  800,000/.  for  the 
500,000/.  which  by  this  Bill  is  to  be  raised 
for  the  current  service  of  the  present  year : 
for  as  this  sura  of '500,000/.  is  to  be  imme- 
diately borrowed  at  an  interest  of  4 per 
cent,  we  must  pay  the  interest  upon  (hat 
whole  sum,  or  very  near  it,  for  nine  years, 
which  is  an  additional  sum  the  nation  must 
at  last  pay,  amounting  to  near  I SO, 000/. 
Then,  my  Lords,  the  expence  of  raising 
and  collecting  this  tax  for  four  years 
longer,  must  likewise  be  all  paid  by  the 
nation,  and  this  will  amount  to  ut  least 
120,000/.  more;  for,  according  to  the 
lowest  computation,  the  expence  of  col- 
lecting this  duty  has  always  been  reckoned 
at  25,000/.  per  annum  for  England,  and 
5,000/.  per  annum  for  Scotland;  this 
amounts  to  a yearly  sum  of 30,000/.  which 
in  four  years  amounts,  as  I have  said,  to 
the  sum  of  120,000/.  Thus,  my  Lords, 
from  figures  and  facts  it  is  plain,  that  for 
the  500,000/.  now  to  be  borrowed,  the  na- 
tion must,  in  nine  years,  pay  500,000/.  for 
principal,  Dear  180,000/.  for  interest,  and 
120,000/.  for  charges  in  collecting,  being 
in  all  800,000/. — We  have  heard  it,  my 
Lords,  strongly  inculcated,  both  this  ses- 
sion and  last,  that,  upon  the  present  emer- 
gency, we  ought  to  endeavour  to  give  fo- 
reign powers  great  ideas  of  the  wealth  and 
the  strength  of  this  nation,  and  of  our  rea- 
diness to  engage  in  the  war,  in  case  we 
should  at  any  time  hereafter  find  it  neces- 
sary so  to  do.  This,  we  have  been  told, 
would  oblige  them  to  set  bounds  to  their 
ambitious  views,  and  give  ear  to  those  rea- 
sonable terms  of  peace  which  his  Majesty 
was  to  propose;  but  when  it  is  spread 
abvoad,  that  now,  in  a time  of  peace,  in  a 
time  of  profound  tranquillity,  we  are  bor- 
rowing money  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent- 
for  the  current  service  of  the  year ; will 
any  power  on  earth  imagine,  that  we  have 
any  wealth  or  power  left,  or  tliat  we  dare 
engage  in  an  expensive  and  dangerous 
war  ? Surely,  my  Lords,  we  must  admit, 
that  there  is  some  sort  of  parallel  between 
the  circumstances  of  a nation,  and  those 
of  a private  man ; and  I submit  to  your 
lordships,  if  you  would  not  look  upon  a 
man  in  private  life  as  a bankrupt,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  borrow  money  at  a pre- 
mium of  60  per  cent.  Therefore  I must 
conclude,  that  the  powers  now  engaged  in 
war,  will,  from  the  very  case  now  before 
us,  look  upon  this  nation  as  bankrupt,  and 
will  reckon  us  as  unfit  for  engaging  in  a 
heavy  war,  as  a bankrupt  in  private  life 
would  be  for  commencing  an  expensive 
y otpBuMiJir'ton  library  [jigitisirtiryi  Unit 
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law-snit:  and  whether  such  an  opinion  can  I have  often,  my  Lords,  heard  it  made 
contribute  towards  obliging  the  powers  use  of  in  this  House,  ns  an  argument  fo, 
engaged  in  war  to  set  bounds  to  any  of  our  agreeing  to  tvhat  was  then  before  us 
their  ambitious  views,  or  to  give  ear  to  the  that  it  would  strengthen  his  Majesty ’a 
reasonable  terms  of  peace  which  his  Ma-  hands,  and  add  to  the  credit  und  esteem  of 
jestv  is  to  propose,  I leave  to  your  lord-  the  nation  among  foreigners.  This,  n„ 
ships  to  Judge  l Lords,  is  an  argument  that,  when  properly 

To  this  no  Answer  was  made,  but  the  applied,  will  always  have  great  weight  witfi 
question  called  for,  which  being  accord-  me ; and  I think  it  never  was,  nor  ever  can 
ingly  put,  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  be  more  properly  applied,  than  against  our 
without  a division.  agreeing  to  pass  this  bill.  Hitherto,  or  at 

least,  till  within  this  }'ear  or  two,  the  credit 
Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Sinking-Fund  and  the  public  faith  of  this  nation  have 
Bill.']  The  same  day,-  the  Bill  for  enn-  always  been  in  great  esteem  among  fij. 
bling  his  Majesty  to  apply  the  sum  of  one  reigners,  because  they  saw  we  had  not  onl» 
million  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  a power  to  pay  off  honourably,  all  the  debt* 
service  of  the  year  1735,  was  read  a third  we  contracted  during  the  last  heavy  war, 
time,  and  a motion  made  for  its  being  hut  that  we  had  the  wisdom  and  the  will  to 
passed,  which  being  opposed,  there  ensued  do  so;  and  had  actually  set  apart  a con- 
a long  debate,  in  which  the  arguments  siderable  and  a growing  fund  for  that  ho- 
against  the  Bill  were  to  this  effect  :*  nest  purpose : This  our  friend*  observed 

• The  following  Report  of  this  Delate  is  taken  T|ie  Butch  were  in  debt  14  millions  in  1640, 
from  the  Manuscript  of  Archbishop  they  reduced  the  interest  from  6 to  6 (loin 
Seeker.  ' <he  denier  seize  to  vingt.  King  William’s 

grandfather  applied  this  to  the  keeping  up  of 
In  a Debate  about  npplying  part  of  the  Sinking  more  troops.  This  sinking  of  interest  dis- 
Fund  to  the  service' of  the  present  year.  p,eaBe<l  • he  never  had  n quiet  time  afterward*, 

and  they  resolved  against  a Stadtholder,  till  ae- 
Carteret.  This  method  lessens  the  raputn-  cessiiy  forced  them  to  one. 
lion  of  this  country  abroad,  which  was  greatly  Probably  the  Sinking  Fund  will  not  raise  t 
raised  by  the  Sinking  Fund.  We  must  now  million  n iiliin  the  time  proposed,  and  then  there 
take  leave  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  sheet  au-  is  an  anticipation.  It  is  fallen  short  abote 
chor  of  the  nation.  It  was  said  at  first  that  112,000/.  since  1732.  The  customs  were  lest 
when  there  was  500,000/.  taken  out  there  1-12,000/.  last  yenr  thsn  the  year  before : but 
would  be  a million  left,  else  that  could  not  have  the  difference  upon  com  reduces  it  to  87,000/. 
passetl.  Last  year  the  whole  was  taken:  then  This  fund  therefore  may  slip  through  our 
there  was  the  excuse  of  popularity  for  persons  fingers.  The  Customs  have  been  1,600,000 L 
to  go  down  to  tlieir  elections,  Wow,  there  is  one  year  with  another  from  1722.  In  the  war 
no  excuse.  It  would  have  struck  all  the  world  they  were  313,000/.  less.  The  Excise  for  the 
to  see  that  we  bad  applied  this  money  to  the  last  3 years  hath  been  1,238,000/.  In  the  war 
payment  of  our  debts.  it  w as  341,000/.  less ; difference  in  Customs  and 

The  principle  this  Bill  goes  upon  is  that  the  Excise  684,000/.  This  will  reduce  the  Sinking; 
creditors  have  no  right.  Now  it  was  a contract  Fund  very  low  if  we  have  a war.  This  Fund 
between  the  creditors  and  the  public.  Eveiy  therefore  subsists  upon  peace,  and  therefor* 
money  bill  is  a contract.  The  whole  fund  is  should  be  applied  in  time  of  peace, 
mortgaged  to  them,  therefore  they  have  a Dewey.  It  will  give  the  nation  more  weight 
right.  If  uot,  this  surplus  may  be  mortgaged : to  shew  we  can  increase  our  lorcns  without  in- 
and  then  we  are  quite  undone  : indeed,  where  creasing  our  laud  tax,  which  a thousand  time* 
there  is  consent  you  may  do  it:  and  their  ac-  as  many  will  know  as  know  any  thing  of  nor 

Iuiescence  is  consent.  But  still  it  is  uot  pru-  Sinking  Fuud.  The  creditors  of  the  public 
ent.  They  came  into  the  scheme  of  lowering  have  been  so  far  from  entering  into  a contract 
their  interest,  that  their  debts  might  be  soouer  in  order  to  have  their  debts  paid,  that  they  en- 
paid,  and  the  reason  tor  putting  this  matter  in  tered  into  it  for  fear  of  being  paid  : perhaps  we 
the  Companies,  was  that  you  might  more  cannot  raise  money  any  other  way  so  cheap  M 
easily  get  their  consent  for  reasonable  changes,  this. 

than  you  could  that  of  particular  persons.  Now  Bathurst.  It  is  said  in  the  very  act,  that  the 
these  companies  thought  reducing  the  interest  surplus  shall  lie  for  paying  debts  and  nothing 
secured  the  principal.  But  the  method  now  else.  It  is  said  in  the  South-Sea  Act  to  be  thett 

taken  will  effectually  prevent  ifr  from  ever  motive  and  inducement  that  the  public  dew* 
being  paid.  It  may  be  easy  for  an  administra-  should  be  paid.  Foreigners  will  see  that  ia 
lion  : but  it  is  ruin  to  the  government.  The  time  of  peace  you  are  forced  to  seize  }'ourj“‘ 
safety  of  the  nation  depends  on  a right  appli-  cred  treasure:  before  they  have  raised  one  tit 
cation  of  this  fund.  you  have  mada  a second  mortgage.  *“l7 
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with  pleasure,  because  from  theuce  they 
I took  us  to  be  in  a nourishing  condition, 

, and  expected  we  would  soon  be  free  of  all 
former  debts,  and  consequently,  would 
soon  be  in  a condition  of  giving  them  the 
same  powerful  assistance  we  had  given 
them  in  the  last  vrar,  in  case  they  should, 
at  any  time,  be  unjustly  attacked:  This 
our  enemies  looked  bu  with  envy,  with 
dread,  and  with  awe,  because  they  saw  we 
were  in  a condition  to  revenge  any  insults 
they  should  offer,  and  to  give  a check  to 
their  ambitious  projects : But  tire  bill  we 
have  just  now  passed,  and  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us,  will  quite  change  die  scene : To 
pee  us  in  the  time  of  a profound  peace,  not 
only  continuing,  but  mortgaging  one  of  the 
heaviest  and  most  dangerous  taxes,  under 
which  our  people  groan  ; to  see  us  laying 
violent  hands  upon  that  sacred  fund  which 
has  been  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  which  stands  actually  mortgaged  to 
the  public  creditors,  will  make  the  whole 
rrorld  believe  tliat  the  nation  is  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb : This  will  of  course  trans- 
fer the  pleasure  from  our  friends  to  our 
enemies  : The  former  may,  perhaps,  pity 
and  bemoan,  but  the  latter  will  most  hearti- 
ly despise  and  contemn  us. 

My  Lords,  when  the  Sinking  Fund  first 
began  to  be  nibbled  at,  I was  afraid  of  the 
consequence,  and  I foretold  what  has  now 
come  to  pass.  I foretold,  that  the  next 
step  would  be  to  apply  the  whole  to  the 
current  service  of  the  year,  and  I am 


who  are  willing  tlmt  you  should  now  interpret, 
that  yon  are  not  obliged  to  pay  them  off,  will  talk 
otherwise  when  a time  of  difficulty  comes.  We 
are  within  nine  years  of  the  tiuio  when  all  our 
debts  should  have  been  paid,  and  not  by  one 
shilling  in  a better  condition  than  we  were. 
You  are  not  able  now  to  pay  -Is.  in  the  pound : 
no  thanks  to  the  ministry  lor  not  laying  it  on. 
Mr.  Lowndes  said,  the  nation  could  not  pay 
above  5 millions : you  now  with  2s.  pay  above 
6 millions.  1 do  not  hope  to  throw  out  this 
Bill,  hut  oppose  it  because  it  is  against  right. 

Newcastle.  Near  4 millions  are  wanted  for 
the  current  service  of  this  year:  which  may 
be  increased  another  year. 

llay.  These  lords  2 years  ago  were  for  ap- 
plying the  Sinking  Fund  to  redeem  the  more 
Durtbensoine  taxes.  They  were  therefore 
then  in  the  direct  contrary  way  of  thinking,  and 
protested  upon  it.  The  land  tax  is  the  most 
grievous.  In  some  instances  the  less  a man 
hath  the  more  he  pays. 

Bathurst.  It  was  intended  the  taxes  should 
be  redeemed  by  paying  them,  which  is  a pro- 
per application  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

No  Division. 
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afraid,  there  are  some  among  us,  who  al- 
ready begin  to  think  of  making  it  a build- 
ing instead  of  a Sinking-Fund;  I am 
afraid,  there  are  some  who  have  nlready 
formed  a project,  of  malting  it  a fund  for 
contracting  new  debts,  instead  of  being  a 
fund  for  paying  off  the  old;  and  this  i ain 
die  more  afraid  of,  because  of  the  new 
doctrine  we  have  heard  advanced  in  this 
House,  That  the  public  creditors  have  no 
manner  of  right  in  the  Sinking-Fund,  diat 
they  have  no  title  or  right  to  demand  any 
thing  of  the  government,  but  the  regular 
payment  of  their  interest.  This,  my  Lords, 
was  to  me  a doctrine  entirely  new,  a doc- 
trine which  gave  me  the  utmost  concern, 
because  I looked  on  it  as  a prelude  to- 
wards the  mortgaging  of  that  sacred  fund, 
for  bringing  a new  debt  upon  this  nation: 
and  the  application,  which  is  to  be  made 
of  that  fund,  by  the  bill  now  before  us,  1 
look  on  as  a paving  of  the  way  for  that 
pernicious  project ; so  tlmt  what  I am  this 
day  to  say  upon  this  subject,  1 shall  say, 
by  way  of  taking  my  leave  of  that  sacred 
lund  for  ever,  unless  your  lordships’  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  or  some  very  unex- 
pected accident,  gives  a most  agreeable 
disappoi  n trnent. 

But  I hope  your  lordships  will  now  take 
this  doctrine  into  your  consideration,  cud 
will  this  day  dismiss  it  with  that  contempt 
it  deserves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  perni- 
cious consequences  with  which  it  is 
fraught.  For  my  own  part,  my  Lords, 
I have  always  looked  upon  bills,  upon 
which  any  sums  of  money  have  been 
borrowed,  as  contracts  between  the  public 
and  the  private  persons  who  lent  their  mo- 
ney upon  the  credit  of  such  bills:  and 
when  considered  as  such,  it  is  certain  all 
tjie  clauses  and  conditions  of  them  ought 
to  be  most  religiously  observed  and  most 
punctually  fulfilled.  In  this  light  let  us 
consider  the  Sinking-Fund:  The  taxes 
from  which  that  fund  arose,  were  all  at  first 
mortgaged  to  the  creditors  of  the  public, 
every  shilling  arising  from  such  taxes  were, 
by  the  express  words  of  the  bills,  by  which 
those  taxes  were  first  established,  mort- 
gaged for  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest,  or  at  least  the  interest  of  what 
money  was  lent  upon  them  ; the  laws  by 
which  those  mortgages  were  made,  are 
still  subsisting,  they  stand  as  yet  unre- 
pealed, they  cannot  be  repealed,  but  by 
the  consent  of  those,  who  lent  their  money 
upon  them,  or  by  the  consent  of  those 
persons,  who  now  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
first  lenders ; aud  while  these  laws  stand 
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unrepealed,  while  there  is  a shilling  due 
upon  any  of  the  mortgages  thereby  estab- 
lished, it  is  a breach  of  public  faith,  to  ap- 
ply any  part  of  the  produce  of  those  taxes 
to  another  use,  without  consent  of  those, 
who  have  now  a right  to  the  mortgage.  I 
do  not  know,  indeed,  but  in  this  case,  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  public  creditors  may 
be  thought  sufficient ; but  this  is  not  the 
only  consideration ; we  ought  to  consider 
what  is  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  gene- 
ral, and  eveiy  man  who  considers  the 
general  interest,  must  conclude,  that  the 
sooner  we  pay  olF  our  public  debts,  the  less 
they  will  cost  us  in  the  end,  the  less  interest 
we  shall  pay  for  them,  and  the  sooner  it 
will  be  in  our  power  to  free  the  people 
from  some  of  those  taxes  under  which  they 
now  so  heavily  groan. 

I have  already  shewed,  my  Lords,  what 
a prejudice  die  Bill  now  before  us,  may  be 
to  the  credit  and  esteem  of  the  nation 
abroad ; and  as  I look  upon  it  ns  some 
sort  of  encroachment  upon  that  national 
faith,  which  is  engaged  to  the  creditors  of 
the  public,  by  so  many  solemn  acts  of  par- 
liament, I must  think  it  will  do  a great  in- 
jury to  our  public  credit  ht  home,  among 
all  men  who  seriously  reflect  and  consider 
the  consequences  of  things : These  are 
fatal  consequences,  but  these,  my  Lords, 
are  not  the  most  fatal!  The  diverting  of 
this  sacred  fund,  and  applying  it  .to  the 
current  service  of  this  year,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, one  of  die  greatest  injuries  that  can 
be  done  to  his  Majesty  and  his  family : To 

Sly  this  fund  to  current  services,  in 
erto  prevent  the  people’s  being  sensi- 
ble of  any  new  espence  that  has  been 
brought  upon  them,  and  to  enable  minis- 
ters to  provide  for  that  expence,  which 
Uieir  measures  have  made  necessary,  with- 
out laying  any'  new  tax  upon  the  people, 
may  perhaps  be  a good  temporary  expe- 
dient for  an  administration;  it  may  give  a 
minister  an  opportunity  to  vaunt,  that  he 
has  relieved  the  landed  interest,  diat  he 
has  charged  them  with  but  one  or  two 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  by  diis  lie  may 
put  off  the  evil  day  for  the  time  of  his  ad- 
ministration : But  this,  my  Lords  is  ruining 
his  master,  it  is  an  undermining  of  the  go- 
vernment- Administrations  are  fleeting 
tilings  ; ministers  are  always  changing;  a 
mean,  temporary  expedient  may  do  for  a 
minister,  who  lias  no  view  beyond  the  term 
of  his  own  adniinistradon;  but  his  Ma- 
jesty’s government  is  permanent,  I hope  it 
will  endure  in  liim  and  his  family  for  ever  ; 
and  to  make  use  of  any  little,  temporary 


Debate  in  the  Lord* 

expedient,  which  may  in  the  end  gread» 

idanger  or  distress  his  Majesty’s  govern, 
ment,  or  the  government  of  any  of  his  fa 
mily,  is  a most  imprudent  step,  at  present 
my  Lords,  I shall  call  it  by  no  worse  a 
name.  The  Bill  now  before  us,  I mua 
look  on  as  such  an  expedient ; it  is  nothin., 
but  a temporary  expedient  for  concealing 
from  the  people,  the  expence  which  the 
natiou  is  to  be  put  to  for  this  tnsuing  veari 
In  a few  years  the  people,  who  are’ now 
eased  by  this  expedient,  will  all  be  gone- 
in  a short  time,  few  or  none  of  them  wili 
be  alive  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
ease  they  now  meet  with ; and  as  tire  ease 
given  to  the  present  generation,  will  fall 
with  double  weight  upon  posterity,  they 
must  necessarily  groan  heavily  under  die 
burden ; they  will  have  reason  to  complain, 
they  will  have  reason  to  murmur,  and  most 
of  diem  may,  from  that  only  cause,  be- 
come disaffected  to  his  Majesty  and  his 
family. 

If  we  have  any  respect,  my  Lords,  if  we 
have  any  regard  for  the  illustrious  family 
now  upon  the  throne,  this  consideration 
ought  to  make  us  tremble,  when  we  hear 
any  such  expedient  mentioned,  as  that 
now  before  us.  But  there  is  still  anodier 
consideration  which  ought  to  have  great 
weight : If  we  have  a mind  ever  to  be  free 
of  that  load  of  debt  the  nation  at  present 
labours  under,  particular  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  to  make  a proper  application  of  die 
sinking-fund  during  all  times  of  peace;  for 
if  this  nation  should  happen  to  be  engaged 
in  a war,  we  cannot  suppose,  that  the 
sinking-fund  will  amount  to  near  so  much 
as  it  does  at  present ; I am  indeed  afraid,  it 
would,  upon  such  an  emergency,  almost 
entirely  evanish;  and  this  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly taken  notice  of  by  those,  who 
may  now  perhaps  be  forming  projects  for 
raising  new  debts  upon  the  credit  of  the 
sinking-fund.  The  true  nature  of  this 
fund,  is  very  little  understood  by  those  who 
imagine,  that  it  has  been  all  got  from  the 
diminution  of  the  interest  payable  to  the 
creditors  of  the  public.  It  is  very  wefl 
known,  that  by  the  diminution  of  interest 
in  the  years  1717  and  1727,  we  got  in  the 
whole  hut  697, COO/,  annual  income,  and 
out  of  this  sum  we  ought  to  deduct  the 
annual  sum  of  100,000/.  since  added  to  the 
civil  list,  we  ought  to  deduct  the  Salt-duW 
which  has  been  lately  taken  from  the 
sinking-fund,  and  made  a fund  for  con- 
tracting a new  debt,  and  we  ought  to  make 
many  other  deductions  I could  name,  w* 
which,  added  together,  amount  to  tbe 
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yearly  siira^f  above  690,000/.  so  that  pro- 
perly  speaking*  it  is  but  a most  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  present  sinking-fund,  that 
can  be  said  to  arise  from  the  diminution 
of  interest  payable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
public. 

The  real  and  the  chief  foundation  of  our 
present  Sinking-Fund  is  to  be  looked  for, 
my  Lords,  in  a very  different  article ; the 
greatest  part  of  it  arises  from  the  encrease 
of  our  taxes  above  what  they  produced  in 
time  of  war.  The  produce  of  those  taxes, 
which  were  imposed  for  payment  of  any 
money  raised  during  the  war,  was  com- 
puted according  to  what  they  brought  in 
yearly  at  that  time;  but  now  in  time  of' 
peace,  every  one  of  those  taxes  produces 
a great  deal  more  yearly  than  it  did  at  that 
time,  and  it  is  from  this  encrease,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  our  present  sinking- 
fund  truly  arises.  This  will  appear  era- 
dent  from  comparing  the  produce  of  our 
customs  and  excise  now  in  time  of  peace, 
with  what  they  produced  in  time  of  war. 
In  ten  years  of  peace,  at ' least  a sort  of 
peace,  from  Christmas  1722,  to  Christmas 
1782,  the  customs  produced,  upon  an  an- 
nual medium,  1,603,805/.  whereas  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  war  they  produced, 
upon  an  annual  medium,  but  1,260,73 2/. 
the  difference  of  which  is  ,‘143,073/.  yearly 
produce  more  in  time  of  peace  than  it  was 
in  time  of  war;  but  there  having  been  an 
alteration  made  since  the  year  1712,  and 
before  the  year  1722,  in  relation  to  the 
drawbacks  of  the  old  subsidy,  and  in  re- 
lation to  the  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  choco- 
late mid  brandies,  which,  since  the  year 
1712,  and  before  the  year  1722,  were 
taken  from  the  customs  and  turned  into 
excise,  the  produce  of  both  these  articles, 
which  we  may'  reckon  at  least  at  200,000/. 
annually,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  customs  for  the  ten  years, 
from  Christmas  1722  to  Christmas  1 782, 
or  it  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  customs  in  thelast  ten 
years  of  the  war;  in  either  of  whicli  cases, 
it  will  make  the  difference  between  them 
543,073 /.  yearly  encrease  in  the  branch  of 
our  customs  only.  Then,  my  Lords,  with 
respect  to  the  excise,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  excise  on  beer  and  low  wines  (without 
including  that  on  coffee,  tea,  chocolate  and 
brandies)  for  three  years,  from  Midsum- 
mer 1729  to  Midsummer  1732,  at  an  an- 
nual medium,  amounted  to  1,238,902/.  and 
the  same  excise  in  three  years  of  the  war, 
from  Midsummer  1709  to  Midsummer 
1712  (being  the  only  three  years  after  the 


additional  third)  was,  at  an  annual  medium, 
but  897,662/.  the  difference  between  which 
two  produces,  is  341,240/.  yearly  produce 
more  in  time  of  peace  than  it  was  in  time 
of  war;  and  these  two  yearly  encrease* 
amount  to  the  sum  of  884,31  S/.  which 
comes  all  in  yearly  to  our  sinking-fund, 
by  the  encrease  of  our  taxes  now  in  time 
of  peace,  more  than  they  produced  in  time 
of  war : It  is  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
duties  upon  coffee,  tea,  chocolate  and 
brandies,  have  likewise  greatly  increased, 
and  therefore  the  whole  sura  of  200,000/. 
ought  not  to  be  deducted  from  the 
1,260,732/.  Let  us  then  deduct  a propor- 
tional sum,  which  is  157,224/.  the  produce 
of  the  customs  in  time  of  war  will  then  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  at  a medium,  1,103,508/. 
but  then  the  encrease  of  the  duties  upon 
coffee,  tea,  chocolate  and  brandies,  or  the 
difference  between  200,000/.  and  157,224/. 
which  is  42,776/.  must  be  added  to  the 
produce  of  the  customs  in  time  of  peace, 
in  which  case,  the  whole  will  amount  to 
1,646,581/.  so  that  the  difierence  comes 
out  to  be  the  same. 

I hope  your  lordships  will  excuse  me 
for  making  use  of  so  many  calcula- 
tions; for  the  affair  now  before  us  is  of 
such  importance,  that  it  deserves  the  most 
serious,  the  most  minute  consideration’. 
Figures,  my  Lords,  cannot  err,  and  by  them 
it  evidently  appears,  that  near  900,000/.  of 
our  present  sinking-fund  arises  annually 
from  the  encrease  of  our  customs  and  ex- 
cises : can  we  suppose,  that  such  an  en- 
crease would  continue,  if  this  nation  should 
be  involved  in  war  ? Are  we  not  rather  to 
suppose,  that  both  would  suddenly  de- 
crease, and  would  in  a short  time  come- to 
the  same,  or  very  near  the  6ame  standard 
they  were  at  during  the  last  war  ? In  such 
a case  could  we  hope  to  discharge  any 
great  part  of  our  debts  yearly,  by  means 
of  our  sinking-fund  ? Could  we  hope  to 
contract  new  debts,  or  to  support  a heavy 
and  expensive  war,  upon  the  credit  of  such 
a fund?  Those  who  are  just  sinking  and 
ready  to  perish,  may  catch  hold  of  any 
twig,  may  build  their  hopes  upon  any 
chimeras;  hut  I hope  this  nation  is  r.ot  yet 
reduced  to  snch  a condition,  as  to  trust  to 
a twig,  which  must  sink  as  soon  as  we  catch 
hold  of  it;  I hope  we  will  never  place  our 
security  in  any  thing,  but  what  has  a solid 
and  a lasting  foundation;  and  a solid  and 
lasting  foundation  we  can  find  nowhere, 
but  in  the  real  wealth  and  hearty  affections 
of  our  people : while  the  people  are  1 oaded 
with  debts,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
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real  weal Lli ; while  they  are  over-burdened 
with  taxes,  we  cannot  expect  their  hearty 
affections;  and  as  nothing  can  be  so  effec- 
tual for  clearing  them  ol  their  debts,  for 
relieving  them  from  their  taxes,  and  for 
gaining  their  affections,  as  a most  religious 
application  of  the  sinking-fund,  to  the  uses 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  I 
must  therefore  be  against  the  misapplica- 
tion proposed  by  the  Bill  now  before  us. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  in  substance, 
os  follows : 

My  Lords ; It  is  to  me  really  surprizing 
to  hear  some  noble  lords  declaring  the  great 
concern  they  have  for  the  credit  of  this 
nation  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  same  breath,  doing  all  they  can,  to 
lessen  the  credit  aud  the  esteem  of  this 
nation  among  foreigners,  by  endeavouring 
to  establish  it  as  a maxim,  that  even  the 
parliament  cannot  dispose  of  the  sinking- 
fund  to  any  use,  but  that  of  paying  off 
some  part  of  our  debts,  contracted  before 
the  year  1716 ; for  if  it  were  so,  it  is  cer- 
tain no  foreign  power  would  have  such 
a high  notion  of  the  power  and  the 
strength  of  this  nation  as  they  would 
naturally  have,  if  they  knew  that  we  had 
a million  sterling  coming  in  yearly,  with- 
out laying  any  one  tax  upon  our  people,  1 
which  we  might  as  we  thought  fit,  apply, 
either  to  the  paying  off  some  of  our  old 
debts,  or  towards  raising  forces  for  our 
own  defence,  or  for  assisting  our  friends, 
or  punishing  our  enemies.  I must  there- 
fore think,  that  every  man,  who  lias  a true 
regard  for  the  credit  of  this  nation  among 
foreigners,  will,  when  he  considers  the  af- 
fair thoroughly,  endeavour  to  establish  the 
contrary  maxim ; and  I hope  this  House 
will,  by  passing  the  Bill  now  before 
us,  endeavour  to  convince  all  foreigners, 
that  we  have  a power,  when  we  think  it 
necessary,  to  apply  the  revenue  of  the  sink- 
ing-fund, towards  their  assistance  or  cor- 
rection. When  foreigners  consider,  what 
great  expence  we  have  been  at  this  year, 
ifi  augmenting  our  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land ; and  that  notwithstanding  such  an 
expence,  we  have  laid  but  two  shillings 
in  the  pound  upon  our  land,  I am  sure  it 
will  give  them  a greater  opinion  of  the 
wealth  and  the  power  of  this  nation,  and 
will  contribute  much  more  towards  our 
credit  among  them,  than  the  paying  off  a 
million  of  our  debt  could  possibly  have 
done : they  will  consider  that  we  may  con- 
tinue the  same  forces  as  long  as  we  have  a 
mind,  without  raising  any  new  taxes  upon 
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the  people,  and  that  whenever  we,  finj  •, 
necessary  we  may  make  very  -consideraU. . 
additions,  by  only  encreosing  ounand-tav  f 
what  is  usually  paid  in  time  of  war ; a,,j 
therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  die 
tbods  taken  this  year  for  raising  money  fQr 
the  current  services,  are  the  most  prudent 
that  could  have  been  taken,  for  establish 
ing  the  credit  and  esteem  of  this  nation 
abroad  ; and  that  they  are  no  way  incon. 
sistent  with  any  obligation  we  ar  e under  to 
the  creditors  of  the  public,  I shall  endea. 
vour  to  demonstrate. 

Even  supposing,  ray  Lords,  the  public 
creditors  had  a.right  to  insist  upon  it,  that 
the  Sinking-Fund  should  never  be  applied 
to  any  thing,  but  the  paying  off  some  part 
of  the  debt  due  to  them,  yet  it  has  been 
admitted,  that  their  tacit  consent  would 
be  sufficient  for  giving  the  parliament  a 
power  to  apply  it  to  other  necessary  pur. 
poses ; and  as  no  objection  has  been  made 
by  any  of  the  public  creditors,  to  the  appli- 
cation now  proposed;  as  every  one  of 
them  is,  I believe,  glad  to  hear  of  its  being 
so  applied ; therefore’  from  any  supposed 
right  in  them,  no  objection  can  be  made  to 
the  bill  now  before  us;  so  that,  at  present, 
it  seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  dispute,  whe- 
ther the  creditors  have  any  right  in  this 
fund  or  no.  However,  as  it  may,  in  my 
opinion,  very  much  lessen  our  credit 
abroad,  as  it  might  subject  this  nation  to 
very  great  inconveniences,  to  suppose,  that 
even  the  parliament  could  not  dispose  of 
the  sinking-fund  to  any  other  purpose,  if 
tlie  creditors  should  think  fit  to  object  to 
that  disposal ; I hope  your  lordsliips  will 
give  me  leave  to  state  that  matter,  in  die 
light  in  which  it  appears  to  me. 

If  the  public  creditors,  my  Lords,  have 
any  right  to  demand,  that  the  sinking-fund 
shall  never  be  applied  to  any  use  but  to  die 
paying  oil'so  much  of  their  principal  year- 
ly, that  right  must  arise  either  from  die 
reason  and  spirit,  or  from  the  express 
words  of  those  acts  of  parliament,  bv 
which  the  sinking  fund  was  first  created. 
With  respect  to  the  reason  and  spirit  ot 
those  acts  of  parliament,  it  must  be  de- 
duced from  that  cause,  upon  which  they 
were  principally  founded  ; and  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  project  which  gave  rise  to 
those  acts  of  parliament,  did  not  proceed 
from  any  terms  offered  by  the  creditors: 
they  never  so  much  as  thought  of  offering 
to  give  up  a part  of  their  yearly  interest,  in 
order  to  establish  a fund  for  paying  off 
their  principal ; but  the  foundation  ot  dun 
beneficial  project,  and  the  true  cause  *■ 
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those  acta  ofparliamentwaS  this, the  natural 
interest  of  money  had  decreased  so  much, 
and  the  credit  of  our  public  securities  had 
become  so  extensive,  that  some  gentlemen, 
who  had  the  good  of  their  country  much  at 
heart,  thought  it  was  proper  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  happy  circumstances  the  nation 
was  in  at  that  time,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
interest  payable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
public  ; tor  this  purpose  they  sounded  the 
inclinations  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  monied  companies,  and  other  rich  men 
in  the  kingdom,  to  see  if  they  would  lend 
the  government  any  large  sum  of  money, 
at  an  interest  of  a per  cent,  and  this  was 
no  sooner  proposed,  than  it  was  agreed  to; 
by  which  it  was  found,  that  the  govern- 
ment could  borrow  at  5 per  cent,  as  much 
money  .as  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  off 
all  the  debts  then  redeemable  by  parlia- 
ment, which  bore  an  interest  of  6 per  cent, 
or  above : thus  the  project  was  soon 
brought  to  maturity,  and  when  the  pro- 
prietors of  those  debts  found  they  were  like 
to  be  paid  off,  they  chose  rather  to  accept 
of  a less  interest  for  their  money,  than  to 
take  their  principal,  when  they  did  not 
know  where  to  place  it  out  to  any  advan- 
tage : they  were  so  far  from  demanding 
any  conditions,  they  were  so  far  from  in- 
sisting, that  the  government  should  lay 
themselves  under  any  obligations,  that  they 
readily  came,  and  were  glad  of  being  al- 
lowed toacceptofthe  interest  thatwasofler- 
ed  them  ; and  why  the  government  should 
without  being  asked,  without  any  conside- 
ration, lay  themselves  under  a peremptory 
obligation,  to  apply  the  savings,  made  by 
that  reduction  of  interest,  to  the  paying  off 
the  principal,  is  what  I cannot  compre- 
hend, is  what  cannot,  I think,  be  supposed. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
ress  words  of  those  acts  of  Parliament, 
y which  the  Sinking-Fund  was  established, 
let  us  examine  the  acts  themselves,  to  see 
if  we  can  find  in  any  one  of  them  such 
words  as  can  possibly  be  understood  to 
| mean,  that  the  Sinking-Fund  thereby 
I established  should,  in  all  future  times,  be 
inviolably  applied  to  the  paying  off  the 
li  public  debts,  without  leaving  it  in  the 
power,  even  of  the  parliament  itself,  ever 
to  apply  that  fund  to  any  other  purpose. 
The  acts  by  which  the  Smking-Fhnd  was 
first  established,  are,  ‘ The  Act  for  re- 
‘ deeming  the  Duties  and  Revenues  settled 
* for  paying  oft' the  four  Lotteries,  which  is 
‘ called  the  general  Fund-Act:’  c The  Act 
‘ for  redeeming  several  funds  of  the  Bank 
‘ tif  Englaiul  :’ e(^nd;|  ‘^e  ^c^ 
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‘ ing  the  yearly  fund  of  the  South- Sea 
‘ Company;’  which  three  acts  were  all 
passed  in  the  third  year  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty ; and  in  the  preamble  of  every  one  of 
them,  the  decrease  of  the  common  interest 
for  money,  is  expressly  assigned  as  the- 
canse  for  passing  them,  without  the  least 
notice  taken  of  any  covenant  between  the 
public  creditors  and  the  government,  about 
tiie  future  application  of  the  Sinking-Fund 
then  established,  which  would  certainly 
have  been  recited  if  there  had  been  any 
such  thing,  or  if  any  such  thing  had  been 
intended.  The  preamble  of  the  act  for  re- 
deeming the  Bank  Fund  is  very  remark- 
able : It  recites,  ‘ That  the  Governor  and 
‘ Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  rc- 
1 gard  thnt  the  common  rate  of  interest  for 

* money,  is  very  much  lessened  under  your 
‘ Majesty’s  most  auspicious  reign,  are  wil- 
‘ ling:’  and  soon  alter  are  these  remark- 
able words,  * So  as  they- may  be  satisfied 
‘ the  said  last  yearly  sum,  till  Midsummer, 
‘ 1718,  inclusively:  and  so  as  the  future 
‘ payments  of  the  said  sum  of  88,751/.  17s. 
‘ lOrf.4,  may  be  secured  to  them,  from  the 
‘ said  feast-day  till  the  redemption  thereof, 
‘ and  so  as  the  said  yearly  sum  be  made 
‘ redeemable  upon  one  year’s  notice :’ 
Here  my  Lords,  is  the  contract  between 
the  government  and  the  Bank  fully  re- 
cited, and  not  one  word  mentioned  of  a 
covenant  between  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties, about  the  application  of  the  Sinking- 
Fund  : And  in  this  act,  when  the  surplus 
or  excess,  occasioned  by  the  reduction  of 
interest,  comes  to  be  disposed  of,  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  and  enacted,  ‘ That  the 
‘ excess  or  surplus,  which  at  any  time  shall 
1 or  may  be  produced  by  the  several  rates, 
‘ duties,  revenues,  and  incomes  thereby 
« appropriated,  shall  attend  the  disposition 

* of  Parliament,  and  be  applied  according 

* to  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  in  that  be- 
‘ half,  and  not  otherwise.’  By  these  words, 
my  Lords,  this  excess  or  surplus  is  so  far 
from  being  appropriated  to  the  paying  off 
our  debts,  that  it  is,  in  as  express  terms  as 
could  he  devised,  left  to  the  future  dispo- 
sition of  Parliament. 

The  preamble  to  the  South-Sea  Act, 
my  Lords,  is  much  to  the  same  purpose ; 
the  words  are,  ‘ And  whereas  the  said 
‘ Governor  and  Company  are  contented, 
‘ in  regard  the  rate  of  interest  is  very 
‘ much  lessened,  to  accept,  after  Mid- 
‘ summer  1718,  one  annuity  of  500,000/. 
‘ being  after  the  rate  of  5/.  per  cent,  per 
c annum,  for  the  said  ten  millions.’  Here 
. yo.ifr  ^jkew^e  see  tht^  Reason  why 
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that  Company  was  contented  to  accept  of 
5l.  per  cent,  interest : It  was  because  the 
common  rate  of  interest  was  very  much 
lessened : This,  my  Lords,  is  the  only 
son  expressed ; and  if  there  had  been  any 
other  reason,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
expressed.  In  like  manner,  the  excess  or 
surplus  of  the  South-Sea  Funds,  are  by 
this  act  expressly  declared  to  attend,  from 
time  to  time,  the  disposition  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  be  applied  according  to  Act 
or  Acts  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf,  and 
not  otherwise : From  which  words  it  is  to 
me  as  evident  as  words  can  make  it,  that 
this  excess  or  surplus  was  not  then  de- 
signed to  be  disposed  of  at  .any  one  time, 
or  to  any  one  particular  use,  but  was  to  at- 
tend the  disposition  of  Parliament  from 
time  to  time.  So  that  I am  sure  neither 
the  Bank  nor  the  South-Sea  Company  can 
pretend  to  have,  from  either  of  these  two 
acts,  any  right  or  property  in  the  produce 
of  the  Sinking-fund. 

The  only  other  act  by  which  the  Sink- 
ing-Fund was  established,  is  that  I have 
mentioned,  which  is  called.  The  General 
Fuud-Act ; and  in  the  preamble  of  this 
act  likewise,  my  Lords,  the  cause  or  con- 
sideration for  passing  the  same,  is  expressly 
mentioned  to  be,  That  the  common  rate  of 
interest  for  money  had  been  very  much 
lessened ; after  which  the  end  and  inten- 
tion of  the  act  is  likewise  mentioned  in 
these  words,  ‘ Now,  to  the  end  a sufficient 
‘ fund  may  be  established,  for  payment  of 
‘ all  the  annuities  which  shall  be  payable  in 
‘ pursuance  of  this  act,  it  is  enacted.’ 
These  words  I be"  your  lordships  would 
take  particular  notice  of;  because,  if  there 
had  been  any  intention  to  appropriate  the 
Sinking-Fund,  thereby  established,  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  debts,  and  to  no 
other  use  whatever,  there  would  certainly 
in  this  part  of  the  act  have  been  added 
some  words  to  this  effect,  ‘ And  likewise, 

* that  a sufficient  fund  m&y  be  established 

* for  payment  of  the  principal  sums  for 
‘ which  those  annuities  are  to  be  payable, 
‘.it  is  enacted’,  from  all  which  I think  it  is 
evident,  that  none  of  the  public  creditors, 
whose  interest  was  at  that  time  to  be  re- 
duced, made  any  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment, or  desired  to  lay  the  government 
under  any  obligation  for  applying  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Sinking-Fund  to  the  payment 
of  the  principal  sums  due  to  them,  and  to 
no  other  purpose  whatever ; and  in  that 
case  we  must  suppose  that  the  clause  in 
this  last  act,  by  which  the  surplusses 
rn  the  three  acts  I have  mentioned,  are 
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directed  to  be  applied  to  the  disclimw 
of  the  national  debts  incurred  bdo 
1716,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  sh0uu 
be  directed  and  appointed  by  jj,tu 
Acts  of  Parliament,  was  never  intended 
for  any  thing  else  but  as  a direction  for  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  other 
officers  of  the  public  revenue,  how,  and  bv 
what  authority  they  were  to  dispose  of  the 
said  surplusses  or  excesses:  It  was  cer. 
tainly  never  intended  as  an  implication  of 
any  agreement  or  contract  with  the  public 
creditors,  or  as  a law  which  no  future  par. 
liament  could  repeal,  alter  or  amend,  with! 
out  the  consent  of  the  public  creditors. 

If  then,  my  Lords,  it  cannot  be  supposed 


from  any  thing  that  passed,  or  any  thine 
that  was  enacted  in  the  year  1716,  that  the 


public  creditors,  whose  interest  was  then 
reduced,  stipulated  any  appropriation  of 
the  Sinking-Fund  to  the  payment  of  the 
principal  money  due  to  them,  I am  sure 
the  creditors  concerned  in  the  irre- 
deemables, can  much  less  be  said  to  have 
made  any  such  stipulation ; for  it  is  cer- 
tain, they  were  no  way  concerned  in  the 
transactions  of  that  year ; and  as  for  the 
transactions  of  the  year  1720,  it  can  as  lit- 
tle be  said,  that  they  then  stipulated  any 
thing  from  the  government,  because  that 
whole  transaction  was  carried  on  between 
the  government  and  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany ; and  that  Company  never  desired 
any  tiling  more  from  the  government,  hut 
only  a liberty  to  encrease  their  capital 
stock,  by  redeeming,  purchasing,  or  taking 
in  the  redeemable  debts,  and  the  irre- 
deemable annuities,  providing  that  their 
capital  stock  might  be  encreased  according 
to  the  terms,  and  in  the  proportions  in  the 
preamble  of  that  Act  mentioned;  and  that 
they  should  have  such  an  annuity  upm 
their  capital  so  encreased,  as  is  therein 
stipulated ; all  which,  your  lordships  may 
see  in  the  preamble  of  that  Act ; but  in 


or  contract  between  the  government 
and  the  Company,  that  the  surplusses  or 
excesses  to  be  thereby  created,  were  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  our 
public  debts,  and  to  no  other  purpose.  It 
is  true,  the  Commons  here  declare  their 
being  desirous  to  have  the  public  debts  and 
incumbrances  lessened  as  fast  as  may 
with  regard  to  justice  and  the  public  nuth, 
and  I believe  every  man  who  wishes  welt 
to  his  country,  desires  the  same : hut  the 
Company,  who  were  then  the  only  con- 
tracting party  with  the  Commons,  are  »o 
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tar  from  making  any  stipulation  for  that 
purpose,  that  they  do  not  so  much  as  de- 
clare their  being  desirous  it  should-be  so ; 
from  all  which,  my  Lords,  I think  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  none  of  the  public  creditors, 
l have,  either  by  the  intention  and  spirit,  or 
the  express  words  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
Sinking-Fund  was  established  or  encreased, 
any  right  to  demand,  that  the  produce  of 
the  Sinking-Fund  shall  be  applied  to  the 
paying  off  their  principal : on  the  contrary, 
I think  it  is  as  evident  as  words  can  make 
it,  that  the  application  of  that  fund  is  en- 
I tireljr  left  to  the  disposition  of  Parliament : 
that  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge 
I of  the  national  debt,  contracted  before 
1716,  is  what  no  man  will  doubt ; but  that 
the  general  interest  of  the  nation  may  re- 
quire, and  that  the  Parliament  may  order 
its  being  otherwise  applied,  without  the 
consent,  or  even  against  the  inclination  and 

Eer  of  the  public  creditors,  is  what,  I 
ve,  will  be  as  little  doubted  by  any 
man  who  considers  its  original  institution. 

Another  argument,  my  Lords,  has  been 
made  use  of  against  this  Bill,  which  I must 
[ confess  I do  not  well  comprehend : It  has 
been  said,  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous 
consequence  to  his  Majesty  and  his  family : 
If  I thought  there  were  the  least  ground  for 
such  an  argument,  it  would  certainly  be 
with  me  a most  prevailing  one : but  when 
I consider  the  heavy  load  that  has  for  so 
many  years  been  laid  upon  the  landed- 
interest  of  this  kingdom,  I must  think 
there  is  nothing  more  just  than  to  take  all 
methods  for  giving  them  relief ; and  how 
an  act  of  public  justice  can  be  of  danger- 
ous consequence  to  his  present  Majesty, 
or  to  any  of  lxis  illustrious  family,  I cannot 
comprehend.  There  was  no  other  way  of 
raising  the  money  proposed  to  be  raised 
by  this  Bill,  but  by  laying  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  instead  of  two,  upon  land  ; and 
in  that  case,  I am  sure  the  landed  gentle- 
men would  have  complained,  and  would 
have  had  reason  to  complain  of  our  having 
loaded  them  with  such  a heavy  tax,  when 
we  had  a million  in  our  hand,  which  we 
might  have  applied  towards  their  relief. 
The  nation  would  have  been  very  little 
sensible  of  the  relief  given  them  by  paying 
off  a million  of  our  debt,  but  the  landed- 
interest  would  have  been  deeply  sensible 
of  so  heavy  a tax,  by  which  we  must  of 
course  have  raised  a great  many  enemies 
to  his  Majesty’s  government,  without  pro- 
curing him  any  friends:  whereas,  when 
posterity  reflects  upon  the  necessity  we  are 
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we  are  in,  they  will  readily  excuse  cur  not 
having  cleared  them  of  a million  of  debt  at 
such  a critical  conjuncture. 

I shall  readily  agree  with  the  noble 
Lords,  that  a good  part  of  our  Sinking- 
Fund  arises  from  the  produce  of  most  of 
our  taxes  having  greatly  encreased  since 
the  last  war;  but  that  this  encrease  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  peace  we  have  enjoyed, 
is  what  I cannot,  my  Lords,  .admit ; for  I 
am  convinced  that  it  arises  from  the  en- 
crease of  our  people,  the  enerease  of  our 
luxury,  and  die  superior  care  now  taken  in 
collecting  our  taxes,  and  preventing  all 
manner  of  smuggling.  These  I take  to  be 
tiie  chief  causes  of  that  encrease  in  the 
produce  of  our  taxes,  which  has  happened 
since  the  last  war ; and  in  this  opmion  I 
am  confirmed  by  this  observation,  that  die 
encrease  has  grown  up  gradually,  whereas, 
if  it  had  been  occasioned  by  nothing  but 
the  peace  we  have  enjoyed,  it  .yr  quid  have 
grown  up  all  at  once  ; the  encrease  would 
have  been  as  great,  or  very  near  as  great, 
the  first  year  after  the  peace  was  establish- 
ed, as  it  is  at  present ; the  contrary  of 
which  we  know  by  experience  : now,  as 
neither  of  these  causes  can  be  much  af- 
fected by  any  war  but  a civil  war,  which  I 
hope  this  nation  will  never  be  engaged  in, 
therefore  I hope,  and  I diink  I have  good 
reason  to  hope,  that  our  Sinking-Fund  will 
be  very  near  as  large  in  time  of  war  as  it  is 
now  in  dme  of  peace.  I do  not  know  that 
any  man  ever  formed  a project,  or  has  so 
much  as.once  had'  it  in  his  diouglits  to 
mortgage  the  Sinking-Fund,  or  to  raise  any 
new  debts  upon  that  credit;  but,  my 
Lords,  if  wo  were  actually  engaged  in  a 
war,  I should  think  it  a maxim  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequence  to  his  Majesty  and 
the  royal  family,  to  load  and  oppress  the 
subjects  with  new  and  heavy  taxes,  rather 
than  apply  the  Sinking-Fund,  yearly  as  it 
arises,  to  the  uses  of  the  war,  instead  of 
applying  it  to  the  paying  off  the  old  (jpbts 
of  the  nation  ; and  for  this  reason  I cannot 
think  it  of  any  great  service  to  his  Majesty 
or  to  his  family,  to  endeavour  to  establish 
it  as  a doctrine,  that  the  public  creditors 
have  an  indefeasible  right  in  the  Sinking- 
Fund,  and  that  the  same  cannot  be  applied 
by  Parliament  to  any  other  use  without 
their  consent. 

But,  my  Lords,  if  the  public  creditors 
had  such  an  indefeasible  right  in  this 
fund,  it  must  then  be  granted,  that  it 
could  not  be  applied  by  Parliament,  even 
to  the  reducing  of  those  taxes  which  are 
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icrne  on  the  manufactures,  and  most  op- 
pressive upon  the  poor  of  this  nation  : and 
yet  I have  lately  seen  a pamphlet  hawked 
about  in  the  streets,  under  tlie  title  of  a 
Protest  entered  by  some  noble  lords,  upon 
this  House’s  disagreeing  with  them  in  a 
motion  for  our  coming  to  a resolution, 
that  the  sinking-fund  should  always  be 
applied  to  such  purposes,  and  to  none 
other.  How  this  can  consist  with  the 
doctrine  now  advanced,  that  this  fund 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  purpose,  but 
that  of  paying  off  the  debts  of  the  nation, 
contracted  before  the  year  1716,  I must 
leave  to  other  lords  to  explain.  However, 
they  need  not,  I think,  give  themselves 
any  great  trouble  about  getting  over  this 
difficulty,  for  I have  clearly  shewn,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a doctrine. 
I have  shewn,  that  the  sinking-fund  was 
at  iirst  intended  to  be  left  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  Parliament ; that  it  was  uliiefly 
designed  for  paying  off  the  debts  of  the 
nation,  but  that  the  Parliament  may  apply 
it  to  other  necessary  purposes;  ana  I 
think  there  can  be  noi  purpose  more  ne- 
cessary, than  that  of  preventing  our  being 
•under  a necessity  of  loading  the  landed 
interest  with  four  shillings  in  the  pound  f 
therefore  I must  think  the  Bill  now  before 
us  a most  reasonable  Bill,  and  I hope  your 
lordships  will  order  it  to  pass. 

The  Reply  to  this  was  in  substance  as 
follows : 

My  Lords ; I do  not  know  what  may  be 
the  way  of  thinking  among  some  people 
in  this  nation  ; but  1 am  sure  it  is  tne  ge- 
neral and  the  right  way  of  thinking,  to 
compute  the  strength  and  powar  of  a na- 
tion, from  that  revenue  which  it  may 
apply  towards  a war  without  running  in 
debt,  or  loading  the  people  with  heavier 
taxes  than  they  will  patiently  submit  to 
pay.  A nation  may,  upon  some  extra- 
ordinary emergency,  be  obliged  to  run 
itself  something  in  debt  ; but,  as  every 
mortgage  upon  a private  gentleman’s 
estate,  is  a step  to  the  ruin  of  his  family  ; 
so  every  public  debt  that  is  contracted  is  a 
step  to  the  ruin  of  a nation  ; therefore  no 
nation,  unless  they  are  mad,  will  contract 
any  debt,  as  long  as  they  can  raise  what 
is  necessary  for  the  yearly  expence,  by 
such  taxes  as  they  think  the  people  will 
patiently  submit  to  pay  ; and  the  people 
of  every  country  will' certainly  submit  pa- 
tiently to  pay  any  tax  that  can  be  laid 
upon  them,  if  they  have  a confidence  in 
their  governors,  and  an  assurance  that 
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they  will  demand  no  money,  but  what  i. 
necessary  for  the  common  safety,  and  that 
die  best  and  the  most  frugal  use  wip  be 
made  of  the  money  that  shall  be*uo  raised. 
This,  my  Lords,  I am  sure,  is  the  general 
way  of  drinking  among  all  foreigners ; and 
whoever  thinks  in  this  manner,  will  never 
admit  that  the  revenue,  which  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  our  debts,  is  a 
revenue  which  contributes  to  our  strength 
and  power.  In  the  last  war  we  made 
many,  I believe  some  unnecessary  steps 
towards  our  ruin;  every  shilling  0f  old 
debt  we  pay  is,  at  least,  a step  from 
ir  ruin  ; arid  I with  grief  reflect,  upon 
ir  having  made  so  few,  during  such  & 
long  term  of  peace  and  tranquillity : but 
as  all,  or  most  of  our  debts,  bear  an  in- 
terest of  4 per  cent,  every  misapplication 
of  the  sinking-fund,  is  not.  only  neglecting 
to  make  a step  from  our  ruin,  but  is  like- 
wise making  a new  step  towards  our  ruin, 
by  bringing  a new  debt  upon  the  nation,  I 
mean  the  growing  interest  for  diat  money 
which  ought  to  have  been  paid  off.  By 
the  very  Bill  now  before  us,  we  bring  a 
new  debt  of  40,000/.  upon  the  nation: 
this  sum,  it  is  true,  in  English  money,  has 
but  a.  small  sound,  but  in  French  money  it 
makes  above  800,000  livres;  and  what 
will  a Frenchman  think  of  diis  nution  when 


he  hears,  that  now,  in  a time  of  peace,  we 
have  not  only  neglected  to  pay  off  a large 
sum  of  old  debt,  but  have  contracted  a 
new  debt  of  near  a million  of  their  money ! 
Will  he  not  say,  that  we  are  either  mad, 
or  that  the  people  are  already  so  loaded 
with  taxes,  or  have  so  little  confidence  in 
their  governors,  that  they  will  not  pa- 
tiently submit  to  pay  any  additional  tax ? 
Can  this,  my  Lords,  add  to  the  credit  or 
esteem  of  the  nation  among  foreigners  ? 
Can  it  contribute  to  render  any  of  his 
Majesty’s  measures  effectual  ? 

But  this,  ray  Lords,  is  not  the  only  step 
we  have  this  day  made  to  our  ruin,  we 
have  made  another  most  torrible  step,  we 
have  contracted  another  new  debt  of  above 
ten  millions  of  French  livres,  which  must 
confirm  every  foreigner  in  his  opinion,  of 
the  pitiful  circumstances  we  are  reduced 
to.  In  order  to  save  laying  another  shil- 
ling upon  land,  we  have  this  day  made  a 
second  mortgage  upon  the  only  tax  we 
had  to  mortgage,  and  therefore  I am  sur- 
prised to  hear  it  so  much  as  insinuated 
that  we  have,  or  that  foreigners  will  b®* 
lieve  we  have,  a tax  of  2s.  in  the  pound 
unon  land,  which  we  may  lay  on  when  we 

please,  and  which  we  may  apply  towar 
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increasing  our  forces  in  case  of  a war ; for 
whoever  considers  what  we  have  this  day 
done,  must  necessarily  conclude,  that  we 
have  not,  at  most,  above  a shilling  in  the 
pound  land  tax,  which  we  can  apply  to- 
wards increasing  our  forces  either  by  sea 
or  land ; and  how  short  that  sum  would  be 
of  the  expence  necessary  for  supporting  a 
war,  every  foreigner,  as  well  as  every  one 
of  your  lordships,  may  easily  judge. 

The  tacit  consent  of  the  Money-Com- 
panies may,  perhaps,  be  some  sort  of  ex- 
cuse for  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by 
this  Bill  ; but  it  is  far  from  being  an  au- 
thority absolutely  sufficient ; for  such  an 
authority  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
general  courts  of  the  respective  compa- 
nies : such  a tacit  consent  as  we  have  at 
present,  may  flow  from  the  negligence, 
perhaps  the  fraud,  of  the  managers,  which 
the  proprietors  may  afterwards  find  great 
reason  to  complain  of;  and  when  they 
begin  to  make  such  complaints  against 
their  managers,  they  will  then  certainly 
complain  loudly  against  those  who  made 
a handle  of  such  a tacit  consent,  in  order 
to  take  away  what  properly,  and  of  right, 
belonged  to  them.  Nay,  my  Lords,  as  all 
companies  and  corporations  are  something 
in  the  case  of  infants,  even  their  express 
consent  could  not  justify  the  application  of 
the  sinking-fund  to  any  other  purpose, 
unless  there  were  really  a necessity  for 
such  application  ; and  I am  convinced 
that  no  such  necessity  can  be  pleaded  at 
present ; for,  in  my  opinion,  we  had  no 
occasion  to  be  at  any  extraordinary  ex- 
pence, no  more  than  any  other  of  our 
neighbours  not  engaged  in  tire  war ; and  if 
there  had  been  an  apparent  necessity  for 
any  such  expence,  our  people  would  have 
agreed  to  raise  it  by  some  new  or  additional 
tax,  rather  than  to  hare  had  that  sacred 
fund  diverted  from  the  uses  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended. 

I have  read,  ifty  Lords,  in  a pamphlet 
lately  hawked  about,  some  sophistical  ar- 
guments for  proving,  that  the  public  cre- 
ditors have  no  right  or  interest  in  that 
fund,  which  every  man  allows,  was  prin- 
incipally  tended  for  their  payment,  and 
without  which,  it  is  certain,  they  never  can 
be  paid ; but  I little  expected  ever  to  have 
heard  those  arguments  repeated  in  this 
House : however,  as  they  have  been  most 
minutely  repeated  in  this  day’s  debate,  I 
hope  your  lordships  will  excuse  me  for 
endeavouring  to  shew,  wherein  their  fal- 
lacy consists ; and  in  so  doing,  I hope  I 
•hall  be  able;,  t$cC|Onyinc£  CT§jjj$«g$  .i.nthis  , 
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House,  that  the  creditors  of  tire  public 
have  a right  in  the  sinking-fund,  not  only 
from  the  reason  and  spirit,  but  from  the 
express  words  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  by 
which  it  was  established  ; and  indeed  the 
words  are  so  express,  that  I am  astonished 
to  hear  their  right  controverted,  especially 
in  this  House,  where  a most  religious 
regard  for  private  property  has  always 
been  preserved. 

My  Lords,  when  a motive  founded  upon 
private  interest  as  well  as  a motive  founded 
upon  public  interest  can  be  assigned  for 
any  project,  I am  always  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  motive  founded  upon  private  in- 
terest gave  the  first  rise  to  the  project, 
and  was  the  principal  cause  of  its  being 
carried  into  execution  : and,  according  to 
this  rule,  if  we  examiuc  the  project  for  es- 
tablishing the  sinking  fund,  we  mustbelieve, 
that  the  first  rise  of  it  proceeded  not  from 
any  gentleman,  who  had  only  the  good  of 
his  country  much  at  heart,  but  from  some 
gentlemen  who  had  the  good  of  his  own 
family,  as  well  as  the  good  of  his  country 
much  at  heart.  Before  the  year  1716,  the 
proprietors  of  the  redeemables  had  indeed 
an  interest  of  6 per  cent,  secured  to  them 
by  law  : but,  as  there  was  no  fund  then 
settled  for  the  payment  of  their  principal, 
they  could  have  no  expectation  of  ever 
being  paid,  or  at  least  not  till  the  terms  of 
die  irredeemables  should  be  all  expired, 
and  in  such  a long  time  they  did  not  know 
but  that  the  distresses  of  the  public  might 
put  a stop  to  the  payment  of  their  interest, 
as  well  as  disappoint  them  entirely  of  their 
principal.  In  this  dangerous  situation,  no 
man  of  common  prudence  but  would  con- 
clude, that  it  was  better  (at  least  for  his 
family)  for  him  to  have  but  5 per  cent, 
interest,  and  a certain  fund  established  for 
paying  off  fhe  principal  in  a short  term  of 
years ; and  from  thence  the  project  for  re- 
ducingthe  interest,  and  thereby  establishing 
a sinking-fund,  originally  and  principally 
proceeded.  Ministers,  or  perhaps  some 
of  their  projectors,  might  have  had  a pro- 
ject in  their  heads  for  reducing  interest ; 
but  till  it  came  into  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  chief  monied  men  in  the  kingdom,  it 
was  nothing  but  a project,  a mere  chinue- 
ra ; and  for  this  reason,  I am  convinced, 
that  the  project  never  came  to  any  per- 
fection, till  the  managers  of  the  Bank,  and 
South-Sea  Company  offered,  not  only  to 
accept  of  an  interest  of  5 per  cent,  for 
what  was  due  to  their  respective  com- 
panies, but  to  assist  the  government  with 
-WSSUfil  ^he  (sj»ne  ^teresffcf«|i^aying  off 
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the  other  redeemables,  who  should  refuse 
to  accept  of  such  an  interest:  however, 
whether  they  made  the  offer,  or  only 
agreed  to  the  proposition  when  made  to 
them,  is  not  material;  but  one  or  the  other 
must  have  been  die  case,  before  that  pro- 
ject could  be  carried  into  execution ; and 
as  we  must  suppose,  that  the  securing  the 
repayment  of  their  principal  money,  was 
the  chief  diing  they  nad  in  view,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  suppose;  that  they  would  make 
such  an  oiler,  or  agree  to  such  a proposi- 
tion, without  stipulating  that  the  sinking 
fund,  thereby  to  be  established,  should  be 
appropriated  to  die  paying  off  the  prin- 
cipal ? It  is  impossible  to  make  any  such 
supposidon ; and  therefore  their  right  to 
the  application  of  this  fund,  arises  in  the 
most  clear  and  evident  manner,  from  the 
reason  and  spirit  of  the  transaction  upon 
which  those  laws  were  founded. 

After  this  contract  and  agreement  was 
made  between  die  government  and  the 
two  companies,  and  not  till  then,  it  began 
to  be  possible  to  carry  the  project  into 
execution ; and  one  of  the  first  steps  taken 
was,  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve 
“ That  all  savings  by  die  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  interest,  should  go  towards  dis- 
charging and  reducing  the  national  debt.” 
These,  my  Lords,  are  die  express  words 
of  the  resolution : they  are  absolute  mid 
unconditional,  and  from  that  very  moment 
every  man  who  had  any  share,  or  afterwards 
purchased  any  share  in  the  redeemables, 
must  have  believed,  that  by  his  accepting 
5 per  cent,  instead  of  taking  his  money, 
he  thereby  acquired  a right  to  have  the 
savings  applied  to  die  payment  of  the 
principal ; which  right  lie  must  have 
diought  as  absolute  and  unconditional,  as 
was  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  whicli  it  was  founded:  and 
now  to  pretend,  that  tiiere  was  no  con- 
tract or  agreement  between  the  government 
and  the  two  companies,  or  between  die 
government  and  any  of  the  public  credi- 
tors, because  that  contract  was  not  fully 
and  particularly  set  forth  in  the  preambles 
of  the  several  acts  of  parliament,  is  such 
a Catching  at  words,  as,  I believe,  would 
hardly  be  made  use  of  by  a common  law- 
yer in  Westminster-haD.  It  cannot  so 
much  as  be  pretended,  that,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  two  great  companies,  die 
government  could  then  have  borrowed,  at 
5 per  cent,  as  much  money  as  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  paying  off  all  die  re- 
, deemables;  aud  as  they  could  have  no 
ether  motive,  from  private  interest,  for 
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agreeing  to  assist  the  government,  but 
only  the  right  they  were  to  acquire  to  the 
savings  got  by  a general  reduction  0f 
interest;  therefore,  though  it  had  not 
been  expressly  stipulated,  we  must  con. 
elude,  it  was  implied  in  their  agreement" 
and  if  they  had  no  other  right  but  by  im’ 
plication,  it  would  be  doing  diem  injustice 
to  rob  diem  of  such  a right. 

I must,  now  beg  leave,  my  Lords,  to 
touch  a little  upon  the  several  acts  of  par- 
lianient  by  which  this  right  is,  I think 
clearly  established.  With  regard  to  the 
preamble  of  the  bank-act,  it  is  indeed  re- 
cited  in  this  act  as  well  as  the  others,  that 
the  common  rate  of  interest  for  money 
was  very  much  lessened;  but  this  was 
not  the  real  cause  of  eidier  of  the  acts- 
on  the  contrary,  I believe,  tiiat  the  com- 
mon rate  of  interest  being  lessened,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  resolution  upon 
which  these  acts  were  founded;  how- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  make  this  a pre- 
tence, not  only  to  induce  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  two  companies  to  approve  of 
what  their  managers  had  done,  but  to  in- 
duce as  many  of  the  other  redeemables  as 
it  was  possible,  to  accept  of  the  5 per 
cent,  interest  that  was  to  be  offered  them. 
In  this  preamble  are  likewise  recited  some 
stipulations,  that  related  particularly  to  the 
bank,  but  as  this  act  relates  particularly  to 
the  bank,  the  general  contract,  the  general 
stipulation,  by  which  the  public  creditors 
were  to  acquire  a right,  to  have  die  savings 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  their  prin- 
cipal sums,  could  not  be  recited  neither  in 

S''  reamble  ofdiisact,  nor  in  thepre- 
e of  either  of  the  other  two,  because 
the  bank  was  not  to  acquire  a particular 
and  separate  right  to  the  savings  diatwere 
to  arise  by  the  reduction  of  their  interest; 
nor  was  die  South-Sea  Company  to  ac- 
quire a particular  and  separate  right  to  the 
savings  diat  were  to  arise  by  the  reduction 
of  their  interest ; nor  were  the  other  re- 
deemables  to  acquire  any  such  right  to  the 
savings  by  the  reduction  of  their  interest, 
but  ail  of  them  were  to  acquire  a general 
and  joint  right  in  those  savings,  that  were 
to  arise  by  the  reduction  of  die  interest 
payable  to  them : and  therefore  it  would 
have  been  improper,  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  have  recited  this  agreement  in 
any  one  of  the  acts,  or  indeed  to  have  re- 
cited it  at  all ; the  only  proper  way  of 
mentioning  the  agreement  was  by  perfonji- 
ingit,  andthat  was  done  by  a general  clause 
in  one  of  the  acts,  as  I shall  immediately 
shew  to  your  lordships. 
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With  respect  to  the  disposing  clause  in 
die  Bank-Act,  as  well  as  the  disposing 
clause  in  the  South-Sea  Act,  it  is  evident 
that  both  of  them  refer  to  some  act  or 
acts  of  Parliament  that  were  to  be  made, 
for  the  appropriation  of  those  surplusses  or 
excesses,  in  pursuance  of  that  agreement 
which  the  government  had  made  with  the 
Bank  and  South  Sea  companies.  When 
these  two  acts  were  drawn  up,  it  was  not 
determined  whether  that  appropriation  was 
to  be  made  by  one  or  more  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, or  whether  it  was  to  be  made  by  a 
particular  act  for  that  purpose,  or  by  a 
clause  in  some  other  act ; but  it  is  plain, 
the  parliament  then  thought  it  might  be 
done  by  one  act,  otherwise  it  could  not 
have  been  said,  ‘ according  to  act  or  acts 
of  parliament for  if  that  appropriation 
had  not  been  designed  to  have  been  made 
by  parliament,  but  yearly,  as  the  surplusses 
or  excesses  arose,  it  must  necessarily  have 
required  the  passing  of  many  acts  of  par- 
liament for  that  purpose;  and  in  such  case 
the  words  in  this  clause  must  have  been, 

‘ According  to  acts  of  parliament  in  that 

behalf It  would  have  been  ridiculous 

to  have  said  Act  or  Acts  in  relation  to  a 
thing  which  could  not  possibly  be  executed 
by  one  act : but  the  truth  is,  it  was  at  that 
time  resolved,  to  appropriate  all  those  sur- 
plusses or  excesses  that  should  arise  by  all 
or  either  of  these  three  acts,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  contracted  before  that  year ; 
and  it  was  resolved,  that  this  appropriation 
shoijld  be  made  by  some  act  or  acts  to  be 
assed  in  that  very  session  of  parliament ; 
ut  that  itshouldbelefttofiiture  parliaments 
to  apply  the  surplusses  so  appropriated,  to 
the  payment  ot  such  of  those  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  year  1716,  as  they  should 
think  proper  : this  was  the  only  power  that 
was  to  be  left  to  future  parliaments ; and 
on  account  of  this  power  only,  the  words 
‘ From  time  to  time’  are  inserted  in  the 
disposing  clause  of  the  South  Sea  Act. 

As  the  preamble  of  the  general  Fund- 
Act  relates  only  to  the  creditors,  whose 
interest  was  by  tliat  act  to  be  reduced  ; 
therefore  no  notice  could  be  taken  in  the 
preamble  of  that  act,  of  the  appropria- 
tion intended,  because  that  appropriation 
was  to  be  general,  and  to  comprehend  all 
the  surplusses,  arising  by  that,  and  the 
other  two  acts,  passed  in  the  same  session 
of  parliament ; and  from  hence,  the  noble 
lord  may  find  a very  good  reason,  why 
no  such  words,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
mention,  could  be  inserted  in  that  act : 
but,  my  Lords,  Jjefore  thisaiptw^s  passed, 
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it  was  determined,  that  the  surplusses  to 
arise  by  those  three  acts,  might  be  properly 
and  sufficiently  enough  appropriated  to 
the  uses  intended,  by  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  bank  and 
the  South  Sea  Companies,  by  a general 
clause  in  this  last  act ; and  therefore,  im- 
mediately after  such  a disposing  clause  as 
is  in  each  of  the  other  two,  there  is  inserted 
in  this  act  a general  disposing  clause,  in 
such  express  and  peremptory  terms,  that 
I must  beg  leave  to  read  the  whole  to  your 
lordships.  The  clause  is  in  these  words. 
‘ All  the  monies  to  arise  from  time  to  time, 

* as  well  of  the  excess  or  surplus,  by  virtue 

* of  an  act  made  this  session,  for  redeem- 
‘ ing  die  funds  of  die  Bank  of  England, 
‘ and  of  the  excess  or  surplus,  by  virtue 
‘ of  an  act  made  likewise  this  session,  for 
‘ redeeming  the  funds  of  the  South  Sea 
‘ Company,  as  also  of  the  excess  or  sup- 
‘ plus  of  the  duties  and  revenues  by  this 
‘act  appropriated  as  aforesaid,  and  the  over- 

* plus  monies  of  the  said  general  yearly 
‘ fund,  by  Uiis  act  established,  shall  be  ap- 

* propriated  to  the  discharging  the  princi- 

* pal  and  interest  of  such  national  debts,  as 
‘ were  incurred  before  the  25th  of  Decem- 
‘ her  1716,  and  are  declared  to  be  nadonal 

* debts,  and  not  provided  for  by  Parlia- 

* ment,  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  direct- 
‘ ed  by  any  future  act,  and  to  or  for  no 
‘ other  use  whatsoever.’  This  clause,  my 
Lords,  is  so  explicit,  and  so  express  and 
particular,  with  respect  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  surplusses  arising  from  these 
three  acts,  tliat  1 am  really  prodigiously, 
astonished,  to  hear  it  said  in  a serious  de- 
bate in  this  House,  that  the  proprietors  of 
die  debts  here  mentioned,  have  not,  by  this 
act,  as  lull  a right  in  these  surplusses,  as 
can  possibly  be  given  them  by  act  of  par- 
liament. To  pretend,  that  this  clause  was 
designed  only  as  a direction  to  the  com- 
missioners and  officers  of  the  treasury, 
is  really  most  extraordinary.  Does  not 
every  one  of  your  lordships  see,  must  not 
every  man  see,  that  the  words  must  then 
have  run  thus,  ‘ shall  be  applied  in  such 
‘ manner,  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  future 
‘ act,  and  to  or  for  no  other  purpose  what- 
‘ soever’’  Is  it  not  evident,  that,  if  no  im- 
mediate appropriation  had  been  intended, 
diese  words  ‘ appropriating  to  the  dis- 
‘ charging  the  principal  and  interest  of 

* such  national  debts,  as  were  incurred  be- 
‘ fore  die-  25th  of  December  1716,  and 
‘ are  declared  to  be  national  debts,  and 
‘ not  provided  for  By  parliament,’  must 
necessarily  have  been  left,  out  ? ^ 
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From  what  I have  said,  my  Lords,  it 
must,  I think,  demonstrably  appeal-  to  your 
lordships,  that  wherever  the  project  for  es- 
tablishing die  sinking  fund,  by  reducing 
the  interest  payable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
public,  took  its  rise,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  government  to  execute  this  project, 
without  the  assistance,  as  well  as  the 
agreement  of  die  Bank  and  South  Sea 
Companies  : that,  besides  the  public  ad- 
vantage, which  might  perhaps  be  some  in- 
ducement to  thdm,  they  had  likewise  their 
own  private  advantage;  because  they 
thereby  rendered  the  payment  of  their 
principal  secure,  which  would  have  other- 
wise been  extremely  precarious  : that  as 
tlioy  had  an  inducement  from  their  own 
private  advantage,  we  must  from  the  nature 
of  things  presume,  that  they  made  die  se- 
curing them  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  pri- 
vate advantage,  an  express  condition  in 
their  agreement,  as  well  as  in  their  promise 
to  assist  the  government  iu  the  execution 
of  the  project ; and  tills  clause  which  I 
have  read  to  you,  we  must  therefore  look 
upon,  as  a clause  expressly  stipulated  by 
these  two  companies,  and  which  they  then 
looked  on,  as  an  absolute  security  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  private  advantage  they 
had  in  view ; we  must  for  this  reason  con- 
fess, that  these  two  companies  have  a right 
in  the  sinking-fund,  not  only  from  their 
previous  contract,  hut  from  the  very  words 
of  this  clause : and  if  die  other  redeema- 
bles  had  taken  or  called  for  their  money, 
diese  two  companies  must  have  paid  the 
whole,  consequently,  their  right  in  the 
sinking-fund  would  then  have  extended  to 
die  full  value  of  all  the  redeemables,  whose 
interest  was  then  reduced.  Must  we  not 
then  in  equity  conclude,  diat  those  redeem- 
ables,  who  did  not  call  for  their  money, 
but  accepted  of  an  interest  of  5 per  cent, 
come  in  place  of  die  two  companies,  and 
have  a right  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their 
contract  ? This,  my  Lords,  I wonder  to 
hear  in  the  least  controverted  in  this 
House,  where  so  great  a regard  has  al- 
ways been  shewn  to  equity,  and  to  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  par- 
ties at  the  time  of  contracting. 

As  for  the  transaction  between  the  go- 
vernment aud  the  South  Sea  company,  in 
the  years  1719  and  20,  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  tiiat  transaction,  it  appears,  that 
the  company  as  well  as  the  government, 
supposed  all  along,  that  the  sinking-fund, 
and  encrease  thereof,  should  remain  ap- 
propriated to  the  paying  oil’  die  public 
debts,  qqfflaMhm  : 
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and  to  that  use  only ; for  could  either  th 
company  or  the  government  supnose  th 
any  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  red’ee  ** 
ables  would  have  subscribed  his  debt  in?' 
the  South  Sea  company,  if  he  had  b 
thereby  to  give  up  die  right  he  then  hS 
for  being  paid  his  principal  out  of  the  Sink 
ing-Fund  t Or  could  either  of  them 
suppose,  that  the  annuitants  would  have 
subscribed  their  annuities  at  any  prjc 
into  the  South  Sea  company,  if  they  |lgj 
thought,  that  tliev  were  thereby  to  accept 
of  a much  smaller  annuity,  without  any 
security  for  their  principal;  and  indeed 
without  any  tolerable  certainty  for  their 
annuities  being  continued,  so  long  as  thev 
were  tiien  by  law  payable  ? Such  suppo. 
sitions,  either  in  the  company  or  in  the 
government,  would  have  been  ridiculous- 
and  that  neither  of  them  made  any  such* 
appears  almost  from  every  clause  in  the  act! 
From  the  whole  tenour  of  the  act,  it  ap! 

Eears,  that  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
odi  parties  was,  that  the  sinking-fund  and 
the  encrease  thereof,  should  remain  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  die  public 
debts,  contracted  before  the  year  1716, 
aud  that  it  should  never  be  applied  to  auy 
other  use  ; and  upon  this  assurance  it  cer- 
tainly was,  that  the  redeemables,  as  well 
as  die  irredeemables,  subscribed  so  readily 
into  the  South  Sea  fund.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  design  and  the  intention  of  all 
the  contracting  parties,  both  in  the  year 
1716  and  in  die  year  1720;  and  now  to 
pretend,  that  there  was  no  such  contract, 
diat  the  creditors  have  no  right  in  the 
sinking-fund,  merely  because  this  contract 
is  not  recited  in  the  preambles  of  these 
acts,  in  as  full  and  ample  a manner,  as  a 
conveyancer  would  perhaps  have  recited  it 
in  a deed  between  private  parties,  is  a me- 
thod of  reasoning  I am  sure  not  to  be 
used  in  this  House. 

It  is  true,  my  Lords,  after  a certain  pro- 
vision was  made,  not  only  for  paying  the 
yearly  interest  to  the  public  creditors, 
but  likewise  for  paying  on  their  principal, 
in  a small  number  of  years ; in  a term  that 
was  within  every  man’s  view,  and  in  such 
a short  term,  that  it  was  not  probable  this 
country  would,  in  that  time,  meet  with  any 
such  disaster,  as  might  interrupt  the  pay- 
ment either  of  principal  or  interest,  it  then 
began  to  be  an  advantage  to  be  among 
those  creditors,  who  were  the  last  to  be 
paid  off ; and  the  South  Sea  Company,  by 
a clause  in  this  last  act,  wisely  put  d1£m- 
selves  among  the  last  who  were  to  b» 

•'  n JM ; t if  i, .rthe , D0W 
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broached  should  prevail,  if  two  or  three 
more  misapplications,  such  as  that  now 
before  us,  should  be  made,  this  would 
soon  cease  to  be  an  advantage ; the  only 
contest  would  be,  who  should  be  first  paid 
! off,  because  every  man  would  begin  to  be 
afraid,  that  an  entire  stop  would  be  put  to 
1 the  annuity,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  the 
principal,  before  the  last  creditors  could  be 
paid  oft'. 

That  the  landed-interest  ought  not  to  be 
I loaded  with  any  unnecessary  charge,  is 
I what  every  man  will  acknowledge ; but 
1 our  present  land-holders  are  all,  I hope" 
gentlemen  of  better  sense,  than  to  desire 
that  their  posterity  should  be  ruined,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  them  a small  present 
relief ; and  I am  persuaded  there  is  not  a 
land-holder  in  England  would  either  mur- 
mur or  complain  at  his  being  loaded  with 
four  shillings  in  the  pound,  if  he  saw  that 
I it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  king  and  country.  But 
this,  my  Lords,  is  the  difference,  and  the 
true  cause  of  this  new  doctrine,  when  any 
additional  or  new  tax  is  imposed,  the  peo- 
ple feel  the  weight  of  the  annual  public 
expence ; this  puts  them  upon  enquiring 
into  the  necessity  for  that  expence,  and 
when  they  can  see  no  necessity  for  it,  they 
not  only  murmur,  but  those  murmurings 
become  dangerous  to  the  ministers,  who 
subject  the  nation  to  such  an  unnecessary 
I expence:  whereas  no  man  feels  what  is 
I taken  from  the  sinking-fund,  therefore  no 
I man  enquires  into  the  necessity  of  that  ex- 
pence, which  occasions  its  being  plun- 
dered ; and  for  this  reason,  it  will  always 
be  looked  on  by  ministers,  as  a fund  which 
I they  may  squander  with  safety ; but  this 
may,  and  will  probably  at  last,  fall  heavy 
upon  some  prince  of  his  majesty’s  family  : 
j at  the  same  time  that  he  sees  almost  all 
the  revenues  in  the  nation  mortgaged  for 
old  debts,  he  may  find  himself  engaged  in 
I war,  as  expensive  as  was  that  war  which 
I occasioned  those  debts  ; and  this  is  so 
melancholy  a prospect,  that  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  its  existing  must  give  the  most 
affecting  sorrow  to  every  man,  who  has  the 
security  and  honour  of  the  present  royal 
i family  truly  at  heart. 

That  the  greatest  part  of  our  pre- 
sent sinking  fund,  is  owing  to  the  yearly 
produce  of  our  taxes  being  much  greater 
now  than  it  was  in  time  of  war,  is,  my 
Lords,  what  cannot  be  controverted,  and 
that  the  increase  is  owing  to  the  peace  we 
enjoy,  is  what  can  as  little,  I think,  be  con- 
troverted; for  grantui|  that  tiie  increase 
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of  the  yearly  produce  of  our  taxes,  is 
owing  to  the  increase  of  our  people,  to  the 
increase  of  our  luxury,  and  to  the  good 
management  and  exactness  in  collecting 
our  taxes,  yet  as  these  three  depend  upon 
the  peace  we  now  enjoy,  therefore  it  must 
be  granted,  that  the  increase  of  the  yearly 
produce  of  our  taxes  depends  algo  upon 
that  peace.  If  we  were  engaged  in  a-  fo- 
reign war,  we  should  be  obliged  to  send 
a great  army  abroad,  supposing  we  sent 
only  20,000  men,  we  must  allow  that  an 
army  of  20,000  effective  men  would  carry 
at  least  30,000  of  our  people  out  of  the 
kingdom  ; and  considering  the  many  taxes 
our  people  pay  at  present,  we  may 
reckon  that  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
kingdom,  one  with  another,  pays  at  least 
a penny  a day  towards  the  public  ex- 
pence ; so  that  if  by  the  war  30,000  of 
our  people  should  he  earned  out  of  the 
kingdom,  fay  that  one  article,  there  would 
be  a certain  decrease  in  the  produce  of 
our  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  near  46,000/. 
yearly ; to  which  must  be  added  the  de- 
crease that  would  be  occasioned  by  our 
sending  out  great  fleets  yearly ; for  though 
our  ships  of  war,  be  generally  furnished 
with  the  necessary  provisions  at  home,  yet 
none  of  the  seamen  on  board  consume  so 
much  of  the  provisions  of  their  own  coun- 
try, or  contribute  so  much  to  the  taxes,  as 
.they  would  do  if  they  were  living  at  home. 
With  respect  to  our  luxury,  it  is  a maxim 
which  always  holds  true,  that  people  are 
never  so  luxurious  in  time  of  war,  as  they 
are  in  time  of  peace ; and  as  the  luxury  of 
our  people  would  decrease,  we  must 
therefore " expect  that  the  produce  of 
taxes  would  decrease.  But,  my  Lords, 
the  greatest  decrease  of  all,  would  be  oc- 
casioned by  its  being  impossible  to  collect 
our  customs  so  regularly,  or  to  prevent 
smuggling  in  time  of  war,  so  much  as  we 
do  in  time  of  peace.  We  should  have  our 
coasts  full  of  privateers,  and  those  priva- 
teers would  not  only  make  it  impossible 
for  our  custom-house  sloops,  to  guard  our 
coasts  against  smugglers,  but  would  often 
become  smugglers  themselves  ; and  when 
a great  profit  is  to  be  got,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  our  people’s  dealing 
with  them.  These  considerations  must 
shew  to  your  Lordships,  that  our  Sinking- 
Fund  would  be  but  a very  uncertain 
foundation,  for  supporting  a heavy  and  ex- 
pensive war. 

With  respect  to  our  powfer  of  altering, 
amending  or  repealing  any  law,  it  is  not 
at  present,  my  Lords,  the  question  before 
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us;  but  this  House  has  always  been  ex- 
tremely cautious  of  doing  so,  when  such 
alteration,  amendment  or  repeal,  might 
probably  hurt  the  property  of  private  men ; 
and  the  Bill  now  before  us,  must  certainly 
be  looked  on,  as  a repeal  of  all  those  laws, 
by  which  the  Sinking-Fund  has  been  ap- 
propriated, to  the  paying  off  the  debts  con- 
tracted before  1716 ; and  though  that  re- 
peal may  not  immediately  much  injure  the 


[W4 


property  of  the  creditors  of  the  public, 
yet  it  is  laying  a precedent,  by  which  their 


xoperty  may  at  last  be  entirely  annilii- 
latcd;  for  the  necessities  of  state  may  at 
last  be  made  an  argument  for  seizing,  not 
only  upon  that  fund,  which  ought  to  be 
applied  to  paying  their  principal,  but  upon 
those  funds  which  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  their  annuities;  and  if  ever 
that  happens,  they  will  not  only  feel, 
but  will  complain  loudly  of  the  Bill  now 
before  us.  Tire  Sinking-Fund  is  as 
strongly  and  as  firmly  established  for  the 
payment  of  their  principal,  as  the  other 
funds  are  for  the  payment  of  their  annui- 
ties. In  both  cases",  I can  look  upon  the 
parliament,  only  as  the  trustees  of  the 
people,  anti  as  such  I must  indeed  doubt, 
whether  we  have  a power  to  do  what  is 
proposed  by  the  Bill.  Let  me  suppose, 
my  Lords,  a gentleman,  who  has  a mort- 
gage upon  his  estate,  has  settled  3,000/.  a 
year  rent-charge  out  of  his  estates  in 
trustees,  2,000 1.  whereof  to  be  applied  by 


them  yearly,  towards  paying  the  interest, 
and  1,000/.  to  be  applied  yearly  towards 


paying  off  so  much  of  the  principal  money 
due  upon  the  mortgage ; suppose  this  gen- 


tleman should  afterwards  grow  a little" 
travagant,  that  he  should  apply  to  his 
trustees,  and  tell  them  he  had  occasion 
for  that  1 ,000/.  a year  for  the  necessary 
uses  of  his  family,  and  that  as  the  mort- 
gagee did  not  want  his  money,  they  might 
let  alone  paying  off  any  part  of  the  princi- 
pal for  that  year,  in  order  to  supply  those 
necessities  which  his  extravagance  had 


d be  glad  to  know,  whether  the  trus- 
tees could  comply  with  such  a request,  or  if 
they  did,  whether  the  heirs  of  that  gentle- 
man would  be  bound,  by  a court  of  equity, 
to  approve  of  what  the  trustees  had  done  ; 
I am  apt  to  believe  they  would  not ; how- 
ever, as  I am  no  lawyer,  I shall  not  be  po- 
sitive, but  would  be  glad  the  noble  Lord 
upon  the  woolsack  would  give  the  House 
his  opinion  upon  the  case. 

The  objection,  that  if  the  public  credi- 
tors hadpai  rigbfcio  .-ithe^Skihiiig  Fuadjv  it 


could  not  be  applied  towards  reducing  a 
of  those  taxes,  which  are  most  grievo 
upon  the  poor,  is  an  objection  0iat  ).US 
already  been  made,  and  then  received 35 
lull  answer,  but  as  it  is  now  again  repeated* 
allow  me,  my  Lords,  to  repeat  the  an 
swer.  The  public  creditors  have  a right 


have  the  Sinking  Fund  applied  yea'r]v 
the  discharge  of  some  of  those  debte 


which  were  contracted  before  the  "year 
1716;  but  the  parliament  may  apply  , t , 
the  payment  of  which  of  those  Yebts  it 
pleases.  As  our  taxes  are  all  mortgaged 
for  the  payment  of  some  one  or  other  of 
those  debts,  no  tax  can  be  reduced,  till  the 
debt  for  which  it  is  mortgaged  be  paid  off- 
the  meaning  of  that  motion  therefore  was’ 
that  the  parliament  should  apply  the 
Sinking  Fund,  to  the  payment  of  those 
debts,  for  which  our  most  grievous  taxes 
are  mortgaged,  in  order  that  the  tax 
might  then  be  reduced ; so  that  in  that 
motion,  there  was  nothing,  my  Lords,  in 
the  least  inconsistent  with  that  ri'-ht 
which  the  public  creditors  have  in  *tlie 
Sinking  Fund ; which  right  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  good  a right,  as  the  right  they 
have  in  those  funds,  which  are  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  their  annuities; 
and  therefore  I cannot  but  give  my  nega- 
tive to  the  Bill  now  before  us. 

The  Question  for  passing  the  Bill  being 
at  last  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive, w'lthout  a division.  The  Speakers 
in  this  debate  were,  against  the  Bill,  the 
lord  Carteret,  the  lord  Bathurst,  and  the 
earl  of  Aylesford.  For  the  Bill,  the  lord 
Ilervey,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  die 
earl  of  Ilay. 


Proceedings  in  ihe  Cmnmons  on  the  Play 
House  Bill*.] ] March  5.  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  to 


* “ The  notional  industry  at  this  time  suf- 
fered extremely,  through  the  great  increase  of 
Playhouses  and  theatrical  exhibitions.  It  is 
incredible,  with  what  ardour  they  were  fre- 
quented by  the  young  people  and  others, 
whose  circumstances  were  not  suited  to  such 
pleasures.  The  city  of  London  particularly 
felt  this  inconrenieucy ; for,  a playhouse  hail 
been  opened  in  Goodmans-fields,  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  inhabitants,  at  the  expcnceof 
2,300/.  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  lleury 
Giffard,  who  had  divided  the  property  of  uie 
same  into  twenty-three  shares,  as  a security 
for  paying  to  each  of  the  sharers  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  for  every  acting  day,  besides  the 
liberty  of  seeing  the  play  gratis.  AnotMr 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Potter,  bad  bougu 
•-ibe-lmwc  xffi  MSngt’iFEitali  'iiin,  in  tbe 
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restrain  the  number  and  scandalous  abuses 
of  the  Play-Houses,  and  particularly  re- 
presented the  mischief  done  by  them  in 
the  city  of  London,  by  corrupting  of  youth, 
encouraging  vice  and  debauchery,  and 
greatly  prejudicing  industry  and  trade; 
and  how  much  these  evils  would  be  en- 
creased  if  another  Play-House  should  be 
built,  as  projected,  in  St.  Martins  le  Grand.f 
At  this  motion  many  in  the  House  seemed 
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to  smile ; but  sir  John  being  seconded  by 
Mr.  Sandys,  Mr.  Pulteney,  &c.  and  at 
length  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  though  at 
first  it  seemed  to  be  received  with  a sort 
of  disdain,  the  case  was  at  length  altered, 
and  it  was  spoke  for  both  by  young  and 
old.  Mr.  James  Erskine  reckoned  up  the 
number  of  Play-Houses,  viz.  The  Opera- 
House,  the  French  Play-House  in  the  Hay- 
Market,  the  Covent  Garden,  Drury-Lane, 


on  the  Play  House  BiB. 


market,  which  he  fitted  tip  into  a playhouse, 
at  a considerable  expence ; and  there  scarcely 
was  a city  in  the  kingdom,  free  of  such  nui- 
sances. Sir  John  Barnard,  therefore,  this 
session,  after  laying  before  the  House  the 
drcadlul  tendency  of  such  a multiplicity  of 
theatrical  exhibitions,  moved  for  a bill,  to 
restraiu  the  number  of  houses  for  playing  of 
interludes,  and  for  the  better  regulating  com- 
mon players  of  interludes.  This  hill  was  not 
only  wise  and  necessary  itself,,  but  was  fa- 
voured by  the  ministry.  Notwithstanding  this, 
it  met  with  great  opposition,  and  was  some- 
times in  danger  of  being  lost.  But  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  magistrates  iu  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  with  those  of  other  great  towns  all 
over  the  nation,  presenting  petitions  in  its  fa- 
vour, it  made  its  progress,  though  slowly, 
through  the  House,  till  it  came  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a committee  of  the  whole  House. 
But,  this  being  objected  to  upon  a division,  of 
90  agaiDst  74,  it  was  put  oft'  for  a fortnight, 
and  consequently  dropt  for  that  session.” 
Tindal. 


f In  consequence  of  the  report  of  this  pro- 
jected new  theatre,  the  following  Letter  ap- 
peared in  Hooker’s  Weekly  Miscellany  of  the 
8th  of  March. 

“ A Letter  humbly  offered  to  the  trading 
Citizens  of  London. 

“ By  several  Advertisements  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Post,  1 find  there  is  a new 
Play-house  on  toot,  ami  (as  the  Advertisement 
Bays)  very  near  the  heart  of  our  city.  It  is 
not  toy  design  here  to  enter  into  a dispute  of 
the  legality  or  oftensiveness  of  the  business  in 
general,  but  only  how  far  a house  so  nearly 
situated  may  affect  us:  with  gentlemen  of 
estates,  whose  time  may  hang  heavy  on  their 
hands,  and  whose  pleasure  is  their  business,  it 
may  do  very  well ; hut  with  us,  whose  trade 
is  the  support  of  this  opulent  city,  it  must  be 
very  detrimental,  by  too  much  inking  off  the 
thoughts  of  our  youth  from  business,  and 
planting  in  their  green  minds  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery. 

“ I believe  to  those  who  thoroughly  con- 
ceive the  moral  of  a piny,  it  rather  conduces  to 
virtue  than  vice  ; but  not  one  in  100  of  our 
youth  profit  more  by  il,  than  falling  in  with 
bad  company,  viz.  orange  women,  and  such 
like  prostitutes  of  the  town,  that  swarm  in 
[ VOL.  image  disused  hy  the' t Iniversr 


those  places,  who  first  tempt  them  to  break 
their  masters  hours,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  absenting  themselves  the  whole  night : this 
runs  them  into  extravagant  essences,  which 
by  degrees  are  so  heightened,  that  at  last  they 
stop  at  nothing  to  support  them. 

“ I expect  whole  shoals  of  clamorous  an- 
swers from  this  embryo-theatre,  who  perhaps 
may  object,  while  the  other  Play-houses  are 
subsisting,  our  youtb  will  as  frequently  be 
there ; but  that  I deny,  the  diversion  being  so 
distant,  they  will  naturally  determine  to  pass 
their  wet  winter  evenings  at  some  coffee-  house, 
&c.  where  they  usually  resort;  but  when 
the  temptation  is  so  near,  their  going  will  be- 
come so  habitual,  they  will  lose  even  the  power 
to  leave  it. 

“ These  certainly  were  your  sentiments, 
when  you  petitioned  his  Majesty  against  Good- 
man’s Fields  Play-house : and  his  Majesty’s 
goodness  readily  complied  with  your  request, 
and  ordered  the  said  house  should  he  silenced  : 
but  in  defiance  to  that  order  they  played, 
and  still  continue  to  do  so.  Whether  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  si- 
lence it,  hath  of  late  been  much  disputed. 
Witness  the  Hay-Market  affair. 

“ I cannot  conceive  where  this  bouse  should 
he,  unless  in  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand,  which  is 
in  the  liberty  of  Westminster,  and  indeed  very 
near  the  heart  of  our  city.  But  if  they  hnvo 
power  to  erect  a Play-house  by  renting  10/. 
per  ann.  paying  scot  and  lot,  (which,  as 
1 am  informed,  was  the  footing  the  Hav- 
market  people  stood  on  last  year)  they  may  by 
the  same  rule  build  one  iD  every  street  in  our 

“ The  number  of  Play-houses  among  us  in 
queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  doubtless,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  that  act  of  parliament  in  her  reign 
against  them,  and  accordingly  they  were 
reduced. 

“ This  pretence  of  renting  10/.  per  ann.  &c. 
I look  upon  no  more  than  an  evasion,  or  a hole 
to  creep  out  of  the  aforesaid  act,  aud  that 
made  in  the  12th  of  queen  Anne  against  stage 
players,  &c. 

*’•  I am  afraid  the  law  is  deficient  in  this 
case,  and  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  re- 
move this,  or  any  such-like  nuisance  that  may 
arise  among  us : nuisances  1 must  call  them, 
when  they  are  so  situated  as  to  interrupt  nud 
interfere  with  our  trade.  I am  myself  a 
person  in  large  dealings,  and  have  great 
■ of6S\tPa3ipton  library  Digitisation  I .* n rt 
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Lincoln’s-Inn  fields,  and  Goodman ’e-field* 
theatres : then  said.  It  is  no  less  surprizing 
than  shameful,  to  see  so  great  n change 


quantities  of  goods  unloaded  at  my  door: 
notv  if  this  or  any  oilier  play-house  should  be 
near  me,  the  crowd  of  coaches  generally  re- 
sorting to  such  places,  may  preveut  a carman’s 
during  up  to  my  house,  who  may  lie  told  by 
some  piglaileu  powdered  fellow  behind  a coach, 
(little  interior  to  the  idle  fop  within  it)  * That 

* the  play  is  going  to  begin.’  ‘You  cannot  come 

* by.’  ‘ Yon  should  have  come  sooner  with 

* your  dirty  slovenly  cart.’  (This  is  not  an  im- 

probable conjecture);  so  my  business  must  be 
at  a stand.  Resides  the  inuumerahle  riots  and 
disorders  a house  of  this  nature  will  create  with 
us,  by  breaking  in  upon  the  peaceful  hours  of 
our  watch,  by  a train  of  midnight  rakes  and 
bullies,  we  shall  have  a herd  of  link-fellows 
lurking  about  the  house  till  play  is  over,  and 
then  perhaps  break  into  our  shops  nntl  ware- 
houses. Tfany  of  these  fellows  should  be  met 
by  our  watch,  will  they  not  have  a very  good 
excuse,  that  they  havc'been  attending  the  play- 
house ? 1 conclude,  lamenting  that  such  nui- 

sances have  power  to  set  up  among  us,  and 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  magistrates, 
nor  his  Majesty,  to  prevent  them. 

March  3, *1734.  Tiudelove.” 

“ Tlie  above Letter, ”$aj's  Mr.  Hooker,  “ ap- 
pears to  be  written  with  a*  very  good  intention, 
and  contains  some  useful  hints  on  a design, 
that,  if  it  be  suffered  in  proceed,  may  be  of 
very  pernicious  consequence  to  the  morals  of 
our  city  youth,  and  to  the  tranquillity  and  wel- 
fare of  this  great  metropolis,  at  this  time 
one  of  the  best  governed  cities  in  the  world. 
We  know  not  to  what  a height  these  enor- 
mities may  soon  arrive,  and  whether  the 
players  will  long  think  themselves  under  a 
necessity  to  refrain  acting  on  the  Lord’s-day  ; 
since  we  seealready,  the  wretched  hurlequinry, 
and  insipid  buffoonery  of  the  French  players 
continued  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  weekly 
in  this  holy  season ; which  till  uow  the  most 
profligate  strollers  and  vagabonds  had  the 
decency  to  hold  exempted  from  their  lewd  re- 
presentations. I remember  well,  that  the  in- 
famous practice  of  masqiieradidg  was  intro- 
dncod  into  this  kingdom  by  a certain  French 
ambassador  iD  a former  reign  : and  these  in- 
famous strollers  of  the  same  nation  seem  to  he 
come  hither  to  complete  the  mischief.  But  it 
is  to  he  hoped  that  those  to  whom  the  care  of 
religion  principally  belongs,  will  apply  in  a pro- 
per place,  and  in  a most  effectual  manner,  upon 
this  subject.  Since  writing  of  the  above,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  we  observe,  that  this  sub- 
ject is  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  one  part 
of  the  legislative  authority  ; and  it  is  the  hope 
of  all  good  men.  that  a proper  regulation  of 
the  enormities  so  justly  complained  of,  and  still 
farther  apprehended,  Train  this  increasing  evil, 
will  he  the  happy  result  of  so  seasonable  an 
•uiSaadversion.” 


for  the  worse  iu  the  temper  and  inclina. 
tions  of  the  Britislunatiou  ; which,  though, 
chearful  and  facetious  formerly,  yet  Wag 
sedate  and  solid;  bat  now' so  extravagantly 
addicted  to  lewd  and  idle  diversions,  that 
the  number  of  Play-Houses  in  London  was 
double  to  that  at  Paris ; so  that  now  we 
exceed  in  levity  our  fluttering,  fiddling 
blasters  the  French,  from  whom  we  had 
learned  these  and  many  other  impertinen- 
cies,  as  much  unsuitable  to  the  men  and 
manner  of  an  English  or  Scotchman,  as 
they  were  agreeable  to  the  air  and  light- 
ness  of  a monsieur.  It  is  astonishing, 
added  he,  to.  all  Europe,  that  Italian  eu- 
nuchs and  signoras  should  have  set  salaries 
equal  to  those  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
and  Judges  of  England,  besides  the  vast 
gains  which  these  animals  make  by  pre- 
sents, by  benefit  nights,  and  by  performing 
in  private  Houses ; so  that  they  carry  away 
with  them  sums  sufficient  to  purchase  es- 
tates in  their  own  country,  where  their 
wisdom  for  it  is  as  much  esteemed,  as  our 
vanity  and  foolish  extravagance  laughed 
at  and  despised. 

The  necessity  of  some  such  Bill  being 
at  length  made  evident  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House,  it  was  ordered,  nem.  con. 
“ That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a Bill  or 
Bills  for  the  restraining  the  number  of 
Houses  for  playing  of  Interludes,  and  for 
the  better  regulating  common  Players  of 
Interludes;  and  that  sir  John  Barnard, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  sir  Thomas  Sanderson, 
Mr.  Snndvs,  Mr.  Pulteney,  sir  Edw.  Stan- 
ley, Mr.  Talbot,  Mr.  Erskiue,  Mr.  Attor- 
ney Genera],  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  and 
the  lord  Gage,  do  prepare  and  bring  in  the 
same.” 

April  3.  The  said  Bill  being  presented 
by  sir  John  Barnard,  was  read  a first  time, 
and  ordered  a second  reading ; but  after 
several  Petitions  against  it,  and  being  di- 
vers times  under  consideration  of  Com* 
mittccs  of  the  whole  House,  it  was  dropt 
April  30,  on  account  of  a clause  offer- 
ed to  be  inserted  therein,  without  which 
it  was  suggested  his  Majesty  would  not 

Eit : the  Clause  was  to  ratify  and  con- 
(if  not  enlarge)  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majesty’s  Hous- 
liold  over  the  players ; which  the  worthy 
gentlemen  who  promoted  the  Bill  appre- 
hended was  either  too  great  already,  or 
had  been  too  far  exercised,  in  the  case  of 
Polly,  an  Opera:  and  therefore  they 
thought  u more  advisable  to  wait  another 
opportunity  to  get  a Bill  of  this  kina 
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passed,  rather  than  to  establish  by  a law  a 
power  in  a single  officer,  so  much  under 
the  direction  of  the  crown,  which  power 
might  be  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
and  consequently  be  attended  with  mis- 
chievous effects. 


Delate,  in  the  Commons  on  the  Bill  to 
prerent  Bribery  and  Corruption  at  Elec- 
tions.'] March?.  Mr.  Bramston  moved, 
“ That  the  clause  of  an  Act  made  in  the 
second  year  of  his  present  Majesty’s  teign, 
intitled,  ‘ An  Act  for  the  more  effectual 
‘ preventing  Bribery  and  Corruption  in 
‘ the  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  par- 
liament,’ which  relates  to  the  last  deter- 
mination in  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
cerning votes  for  members  to  serve  in  par- 
liament for  any  county,  city,  borough, 
cinque-port,  or  place  ; with  the  clause  re- 
lating to  the  Oath  to  be  taken  by  returning 
officers, should  be  read and  thesame  hav- 
ing been  read  accordingly ; 

Mr.  Bramston  stood  upagain,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 


Mr.  Speaker ; By  the  clause  of  the  a 
now  read  to  you,  it  appears,  that  the  last 
determination  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  voting  at  any 
election,  is  declared  to  be  final  to  all'in- 
tents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  any  usage 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  so  that 
in  all  future  disputes  about  any  election 
for  the  same  place,  the  last  determination 
of  tills  House  is  the  rule  by  wliicli  the 
right  of  voting  is  to  be  determined,  and 
against  which  no  arguments,  nor  any  proof 
can  be  admitted:  This  I take  to  be  now 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  consequently  is 
binding  as  well  upon  this  House,  as  upon 
every  gentleman  who  has  been  since  that 
act,  or  may  hereafter  be  concerned  in  any 
election. — At  all  times,  Sir,  and  particu- 
larly in  such  a dangerous  conjuncture  as 
the  present,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
establish  among  the  people  a good  opinion 
of  the  impartiality,  integrity,  and  justice  of 
this  House  in  all  our  proceedings.  With 
respect  to  state  affairs,  especially  such  as 
relate  to  foreign  transactions,  the  facts  are 
not  publicly  known,  nor  can  the  motives 
or  arguments  for  or  against  any  question 
relating  to  them  be  understood  by  the 
vulgar;  and  therefore  in  such  questions  it 
is  not  easy  for  the  people  in  general  to 
comprehend  the  debates;  nor  would  it  be 
possible  for  them  to  discover  the  injustice 
or  tiie  partiality  of  our  proceedings,  were 
it  possible  for  this  House  to  be  guilty  of 


any  such.  But  in  all  our  proceedings  re- 
lating to  elections,  the  people  in  general, 
or  at  least  those  who  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  where  any  dispute  hap- 
pens about  an  election,  know  every  cir- 
cumstance, and  are  as  capable  of  judging 
of  the  motives  or  arguments  for  or  against 
most  of  the  questions  that  occurupon  such 
occasions,  as  any  metnher  of  this  House : 
And  when  the  people  observe  a contra- 
diction in  our  determinations  relating  to 
such  affairs ; when  they  observe  the  right 
of  voting  atan  election  given  by  this  House 
to  one  sort  of  people,  and  in  the  very  next 
session,  perhaps,  that  right  determined  by 
this  House  to  be  in  a quite  different  sort 
of  people,  they  must  conclude,  that  the 
determination  of  this  House  in  relation  to 
that  affair  did  not  proceed  from  justice  and 
impartiality,  but  from  private  interest,  or 
from  party-zeal.  This  is  the  conclusion 
they  must  necessarily  form  with  respect  to 
those  affairs  they  know,  and  can  judge  of ; 
and  the  misfortune  is,  that  they  from 
thence  naturally  conclude,  that  our  pro- 
ceedings are  governed  by  thesame  motives 
in  those  affairs  which  they  do  not  know, 
nor  can  judge  of. — To  prevent  an  effect  so 
dangerous  to  our  constitution  was,  I be- 
lieve, Sir,  one  of  the  chief  motives  lot  in- 
serting the  clause  now  read  to  you  in  the 
act  of  parliament,  and  care  lias’been  taken 
to  express  it  in  terms  so  strong  and  ex- 
plicit, that  it  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
evaded  by  any  artiGce  or  subterfuge.  It 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land ; a law  so  rea- 
sonable, that  I hope  it  will  never  be  altered 
or  repealed;  and  a law  so  plain,  that  I can 
make  no  doubt,  but  that  the  last  determi- 
nation of  the  House  of  Commons  will,  for 
the  future,  be,  in  all  such  eases,  a rule 
from  which  we  cannot  depart.  However, 
Sir,  as  some  gentlemen  are  hot  sufficiently 
apprised  of  this  law,  or  may  entertain  hopes 
that  this  House  will  not,  in  their  future  de- 
terminations, strictly  adhere  to  it,  they 
may  therefore  put  themselves  to  great  ex- 
pence in  bringing  up  witnesses,  and  may 
take  up  a great  deal  of  your  time  with  ar- 
guments to  shew,  that  the  right  of  voting 
at  any  election  now  disputed,  is  not  in  those 
people  only,  in  whom  it  was  declared  to  be 
by  the  last  determination  of  this  House : 
This  will  be  putting  themselves  to  great 
expence,  and  taking  up  die  lime  of  this 
House  to  no  purpose,  siuce  the  last  de- 
termination of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
now  by  law  established  as  a rule,  from 
which  we  cannot  depart,  notwithstanding 
the  clearest  proof  of  any  usage  to  the  con- 
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tvary. — As  we  ought,  Sir,  to  prevent  gen- 
tlemen putting  themselves  to  any  needless 
expence,  as  we  ought  to  prevent  their  at- 
tempting to  take  up  the  time  of  this  House 
to  no  purpose,  therefore  I think  this  law 
ought  to  be  some  way  revived,  not  only  to 
put  gentlemen  in  mind  of  it,  but  to  shew 
them  that  we  are  resolved  to  adhere  to  it 
in  the  strictest  manner;  and  as  the  only 
proper  way  for  us  to  revive  any  law,  is  by 
coming  to  some  new  resolution  in  relation 
to  it,  therefore  I hope  the  House  will  agree 
to  the  following  motion,  which  is,  “ That 
the  Counsel  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  or 
before  the-  Committee  of  Privileges  and 
elections,  be  restrained  from  offering  evi- 
dence, touching  the  right  of  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  any 
city,  borough  or  place,  contrary  to  the 
last  determination  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : which  determination,  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  second  year  of  his  present 
Majesty’s  reign,  intitled,  * An  Act  for  the 
‘ effectual  preventing  Bribery  and  Cor- 
‘ ruption  in  the  election  of  members  to 
‘ serve  in  parliament,’  is  made  final  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  any  usage 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  motion  being  seconded  by  Mr. 
Sandys,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Walter 
Plumer : the  same  was  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Walpole,  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  and 
sir  William  ' Yonge,  who  did  not  directly 

Sose  the  motion  itself,  but  proposed  the 
lying  ofit  a few  days,  as  follows : 

Sir ; I must  own,  1 have  not  lately  con- 
sidered the  clause  now  read  to  you,  and 
therefore  am  not  prepared  now  to  speak  to 
it : But  upon  the  first  view,  I take  the  mo- 
tion to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
because  I look  upon  it  as  a restraint  de- 
signed to  be  put  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  House  in  the  most  material  point,  that 
of  determining  all  questions  relating  to 
electing  the  members  of  our  own  House. 
I really  never  imagined,  that  the  intention 
of  that  act,  or  of  any  clause  in  it,  was  to 
restrain  the  House  of  Commons,  with  re- 
spect to  their  determinations  in  matters  of 
election ; for  in  all  such  determinations  I 
think  we  ought  not  to  be  under  any  limi- 
tation, nor  confined  by  any  rule;  and  if 
there  had  been  any  such  intention,  I be- 
lieve this  House  would  never  have  agreed 
to  the  Bill,  or  at  least  that  clause  by  which 
any  such  restraint  was  intended  to  be  laid 
upon  this  House. 

It  is  for  this  veason.  Sir,  that  I have 
always  imagined,  and  still  think,  that  the 
clause  new  read  to  you  relates  only  to 
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returning  officers,  and  was  designed  as  a 
direction  to  them,  what  sort  of  persons 
they  were  to  admit  to  vote  at  any  election 
with  respect  to  which  they  were  by  this 
clause  obliged  to  take  the  last  determi- 
nation of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a rule 
to  be  inviolably  observed  by  them  at  all 
succeeding  elections.  This,  Sir,  I inust 
still  think,  is  all  that  was  designed  by  the 
clause ; for  it  is  certain,  that  if  in  all  future 
disputed  elections,  we  were  to  take  the  last 
determination  of  this  House  as  an  infallible 
rule  for  our  conduct,  a very  great  injury 
would  thereby  be  done  to  a great  many 
cities  and  boroughs  in  England ; and  I 
cannot  imagine  that  it  was  ever  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  to 
do  an  injury  to  any  one,  much  less  to  great 
numbers  ot  his  Majesty’s  subjects.  How- 
ever, Sir,  as  I have  not  lately  read  or  con- 
sidered the  Act,  I will  not  now  pretend  to 
be  positive  in  my  opinion,  and  therefore  I 
hope  the  honourable  gentlemen  will  agree 
to  put  off  the  consideration  of  this  motion 
to  some  short  day,  to  Monday  next  if  they 
please,  that  other  gentlemen  as  well  as 
myself  may  have  time  to  consider  it,  before 
we  are  obliged  to  give  our  opinion  in  a case 
which  is  certainly  of  great  consequence. 

Sir  Joseph  Jekijll  rose  and  said : 

Sir ; As  I had  the  honour  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  this  House  when  the  clause  now 
under  consideration  had  the  good  fortune 
to  pass,  I well  remember  the  history  ofit: 
this  clause  was  not  originally  in  the  Bill, 
but  was  put  into  it  by  the  other  House,  and 
I believe,  with  a view  to  prevent  die 
passing  of  it ; or  at  least  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  those  who  first  contrived  this 
clause:  forltheyjimagined  that  this  House 
would  never  agree  to  such  an  amendment : 
but  when  the  Bill  came  back  to  this  House, 
the  gentlemen  who  promoted  the  Bill  were 
so  justly  fond  of  it,  that  they  chose  to 
agree  to  all  the  amendments  made  by  the 
other  House,  and  tills  among  the  rest, 
rather  than  lose  so  good  a Bill.  Indeed 
as  to  this  clause  they  had  a very  good  rea- 
son for  agreeing  to  it ; for  though  it  did 
lay  some  restraint  upon  tlie  jurisdiction  of 
this  House  in  matters  of  election,  yet  the 
majority  of  the  House  then  thought  it  a 
reasonable  restraint,  and  even  a necessary 
restraint,  in  order  to  prevent,  in  time  to 
come,  that  frequent  contradiction  in  our 
determinations  with  respect  to  elections, 
which  had  in  time  past  greatly  contributed 
to  the  giving  people  a contemptible  opinion 
of  all  the  ^roceeoin^s  of  this  House. — The 
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clause  now  read  to  you,  Sir,  is  so  fail,  and 
conceived  in  terms  so  plain  and  easy  to 
be  understood,  that  I am  surprised  to  hear 
any  gentleman  desire  an  hour  to  consider 
of  it;  but  I am  still  more  surprised  to  hear 
pny  gentleman,  especially  a gentleman  who 
lias  often  attended  the  committee  of  elec- 
tions, say,  he  imagined  this  clause  was  in- 
tended only  as  a direction  to  returning  offi- 
cers, what  sort  of  people  they  were  to 
admit  to  poll  at  any  election ; because 
this  very  direction  was  given  by  act  of 
parliament  many  years  ago  to  all  sheriffs 
and  returning  officers:  so  long  ago  as  the 
eighth  year  of  king  William’s  reign,  all 
sheriffs  and  returning  officers  have  been 
prohibited,  by  an  act  then  made,  to  re- 
turn any  member  to  serve  in  parliament, 
contrary  to  the  last  determination  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  right  of 
election  for  such  places;  and  therefore  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have  in- 
serted in  a late  Act  such  a clause  as  that 
now  before  us,  if  no  more  had  been 
intended  by  it,  than  to  give  the  same 
directions  to  sheriffs  and  other  returning 
officers,  winch  were  given  to  them  by  a 
former  act  then  in  full  force ; but,  without 
any  such  consideration,  the  clause  before 
us  is  in  itself  so  clearly  expressed,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  its  meaning  ; and  as 
the,  honourable  gentleman  intends  nothing 
by  his  motion  but  to  prevent  gentlemen’s 
putting  themselves  to  a needless  expence, 
and  giving  this  House  an  unnecessary  trou- 
ble, I can  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
make  any  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  what  he 
has  proposed. — Can  gentlemen  be  serious, 
Sir,  when  they  say  that  this  House  is  not 
to  be  confined  by  any  rules ; that  we  ought 
not  to  be  under  any  restraint,  with  respect 
to  our  determinations  about  the  election 
of  our  own  members;  and  that  this  House 
would  never  have  agreed  to  the  clause,  if 
any  such  thiug  had  been  intended?  Our 
determinations  in  such  cases  are,  it  is 
true,  supreme  and  final ; but  surely.  Sir, 
even  in  such  cases  we  are  confined  by  the 
rules  of  natural  justice  and  equity,  and 
likewise  by  the  antient  customs  and  die 
laws  of  die  kingdom.  Let  a court  of  judi- 
cature be  as  absolute  and  supreme  as  can 
be  imagined,  yet  I should  have  a very  bud 
opinion  of  the  judges  of  dial  court,  if  they 
confined  themselves  to  no  rules,  nor  even 
to  those  laws  they  diemselves  had  before 
made  for  their  future  conduct.  I do  not 
know  but  some  of  the  cities  and  borouglis 
of  Englaud  may  have  been  injured  by  the 
last  determination  of  this  House,  and  in 


such  a case  it  is  a hardship  to  make  Uiat 
injurious  determination  absolute  and  final 
as  to'.them  in  all  time  to  come;  but  if  there 
were  auy  such  injurious  determinations 
made,  it  is  the  more  necessary  by  a law  to 
put  a stop  to  them.  The  hardship  is  al- 
ready put  upon  them,  die  law  is  already 
passed ; it  is  now  one  of  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  altered  or  amended  by  any 
resolution  of  this  House:  it  is  not  the  first 
time  diat  a hardship  has  been  put  upon 
particular  men  for  the  good  of  the  society 
m general ; but  in  this  case,  if  any  city  or 
borough  has  been  injured  by  die  last  deter- 
mination of  die  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  injury  fixed  upon  them  by  the  law  now 
under  our  consideration,  they  may  apply 
to  parliament  tor  relief,  and  will  certainly 
obtain  an  act  of  parliament  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  is  the  only  method  by  which 
they  can  now  be  relieved ; so  diat  the 
hardship,  if  any  has  been  put  upon  diem, 
cannot  come  under  our  consideration  in 
the  present  question. 

However,  Sir,  though  I do  not  think  it 
at  all  necessary  to  take  a dav  to  consider 
of  the  present  motion,  yet  1 shall  not  be 
against  it ; because  I wish  it  were  made  a 
standing  order  of  this  House,  that  no  mo- 
tion should  be  taken  into  consideration  or 
agreed  to  the  same  day  it  is  made : for 
this  reason  I shall  not  be  against  adjourn- 
ing die  debate  until  Monday,  according 
to  the  honourable  gentleman’s  desire ; 
and  I agree  to  it  the  rather,  because  1 
hope  when  the  motion  has  been  fully  and 
maturely  considered,  it  will  he  unani- 
mously agreed  to  : but,  on  other  occasions, 
I hope  those  gendemen  will  shew  the 
same  complaisance  to  others,  and  will  not 
insist,  that  any  motion  they  may  hereafter 
think  lit  to  make  shall  be  immediately 
taken  into  consideration ; for  if  this  should 
be  made  a rule  for  one  side,  and  not  for 
die  other,  it  would  be  as  partial  a method 
of  proceeding  as  was  ever  practised  by 
former  Parliaments  in  dieir  determinations 
about  elections. 

It  was  ordered  accordingly.  That  die 
farther  consideration  of  the  question  be 
adjourned  to  Monday  next,  when  the  mo- 
tion was  amended  thus:  “ That  the  coun- 
sel at  die  bar  of  this  House,  or  before  the 
committee  of  privileges  and  elections,  be 
restrained  from  ottering  evidence,  touching 
the  legality  of  votes  for  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  for  any  couuty,  shire,  city, 
borough,  cinque-port,  or  place,  contrary 
to  the  last  determination  of  ti'.e  House  of 
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Commons : which  determination,  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  second  year  of  his  present 
Majesty’s  reign,  intitled,  ‘ An  Act  for  the 
‘ more  effectual  preventing  bribery  and 
‘ corruption,  in  the  election  of  members  to 
‘ serve  in  Parliament,’  is  made  final  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  any  usage 
to 'the  contrary  notwithstanding.”  And 
then  it  was  agreed  to  without  any  farther 
debate. 

Proceedings  in  the  Commons  on  the 
Scotch  IVrongoas  Imprisonment 
March  12.  A Petition  of  George  Herriot, 
provost  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Haddington 

* “ An  affair  of  a very  serious  nature  was 
at  this  time  depending  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  magistrates  of  the  royal 
burgh  of'Haddington  had  been  seised  and  im- 
prisoned in  a distant  gaol,  without  been  ail  - 
milted  to  bail,  by  a warrant  from  oue  of  the 
Scotch  judges.  But  another  of  them  had  ven- 
tured to  take  their  bail,  and  set  them  at  liberty. 
A petition  from  the  imprisoned  parties  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
case  was  so  flagrant,  that  a motion  was  made, 
to  refer  it  to  the  consideration  of  a committee 
of  the  whole  house.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
minister  and  his  friends,  because  the  petition, 
in  fact,  was  a private  affair,  and  the  petitioners 
might  have  their  remedy  in  the  municipal  laws 
of  Scotland,  as  they  stood  before  the  union. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged,  and  indeed 
with  some  justice,  that  the  case  affected  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  the  most  tender  part : 
that  though  an  English  House  of  Commons, 
before  the  union,  had  no  concern  with  the  laws 
ofScotland,  yet  now  that  their  representatives 
made  part  of  a British  parliament,  it  became 
that  House  to  watch  over  the  liberty  of  the 
subjects  there,  as  much  as  in  England,  were  it 
no  more  than  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions, which  the  oppression  complained  of,  had 
actually  invaded  and  destroyed.  It  was  added, 
by  some  of  the  learned  members  from  that 
country,  that  the  laws  themselves,  with  regard 
to  the"  liberty  of  the  person,  wanted  great 
amendment,  and  the  case  before  themovas 
brought  as  an  instance  of  it.  The  question, 
however,  lieing  called  for,  the  motion  was  re- 
jected, by  a majority  of  197  against  J55. 

“ The  throwing  out  this  motion  did  the  mi- 
nister no  service  ; and  nothing  but  his  attach- 
ment to  his  friends  could  have  occasioned  it. 
The  minority,  however,  finding  themselves  so 
considerable,  upon  the  14th  of  March  moved, 
that  partof  anactofthe  parliament  ofScotland, 
made  1701,  intitled,  1 An  act  for  preventing 
‘ wrongous  imprisonments,  and  against  undue 
‘ delays  in  trials,’  might  be  read  : and  the 
same  being  read,  a motion  was  made,  and  the 
question  proposed,  That  leave  be  given  to 
bring  in  a bill,  for  the  better  securing'  the  liberty 
of  the  subjects  in  that . part  of" Great  Britain,^ 


I in  Scotland,  Robert  Forrest, "brewer there 

j John  Hay,  sadler  there,  George  Hunter* 
wheelwright  there,  and  George  Walker’ 
skinner  there,  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  alledging,  “ That,  upon  an. 
plication  made  the  24th  of  October  then 
last,  by  Janies  Eresldne,  John  Claddel 
Andrew  Wilson,  and  others,  assuming  to 
themselves  the  name  of  magistrates  in  the 
said  burgh,  and  complaining  that  the  peti- 
tioners had  disturbed  them  in  the  pre- 
tended exercise  of  their  offices  ; the  hon. 
Andrew  Fletcher  of  Miltoun,  one  of  the 

Ss  of  the  court  of  justiciaiy,  and  also 
court -of  session  in  Scotland,  though 
there  was  evidently  no  foundation  for 
such  complaint,  without  any  jurisdiction 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  election  of 
magistrates  of  die  said  burgh,  without 
any  notice  given  to  the  petitioners,  or  any 
of  the  other  persons  concerned  ; and  so, 
without  hearing  them,  or  calling  them 
before  him,  gave  forth  a summary  warrant, 
directed  to  all  officers  whom  it  concerned, 
civil  or  military,  to  search  for,  seize  and 
apprehend  the  persons  of  the  petitioners 
ana  many  others,  to  the  number  of  forty 
burgesses  and  inhabitants,  whereof  seven- 
teen were  acting  magistrates  or  counsel- 
lors o£.  the  said  burgh,  where-ever  they 
should  be  found  in  Scotland,  and  to  im- 
prison them,  within  the  nearest  sure 

called  Scotland  ; and  for  explaining'  and 
amending  an  act,  passed  in  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  in  the  year  1701,  intitled,  1 An  act 
‘ for  preventing  wroDgous  imprisonment,  and 
‘ against  undue  delays  iu  trials.’ 

“ It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  reading 
of  the  Scotch  act  made  no  favourable  impres- 
sion upon  the  house  with  regard  to  the  liberty 
of  the  person  in  Scotland,  It  appeared,  that  a 
magistrate  or  judge  was  not  obliged  to  ex- 
amine an  informer  upon  oath,  or  to  bring  the 
parties  before  him,  before  they  were  sent  to 
prison.  All  that  was  required  for  committing 
to  gaol  any  man,  or  body  of  men  in  that  king- 
dom, was’  an  information  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  informer,  and  left  with  the  magistrate. 
The  minister  himself  and  his  friends  disliked 
that  part  of  the  Scotch  constitution,  but  oppo- 
sed tiic  title  of  the  bill  moved  for,  and  proposed 
to  leave  out  of  it  the  words  1 [for  the  better 
‘ securing  the  liberty  of  the  subjects  in  that  part 
‘ of  Great  Britaiu  called  Scotland.’]  But  this 
amendment  meeting  with  opposition,  it  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  215  against  147.  And 
the  bill,  without  the  above  words,  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Dundass,  the  lord  Pol- 
worth,  and  Mr.  Sandys.  It  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  through  the  opposition  made  to  it  by 
the  earl  of  Ila^.”  Tindal. 
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prison ; that  this  warrant  was  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  Humphry  Colquhoun,  one  of 
the  macers  or  messengers  of  the  court  of 
justiciary,  without  the  privity  of  any  other 
of  the  judges  of  that  court;  and,  as  the 
petitioners  have  reason  to  believe,  the  said 
Andrew  Fletcher  ordered  ihe  said  niaccr 
to  take  directions  from  Patrick  Lindsay, 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  os  to  the  manner  of 
executing  that  warrant ; and  such  direc- 
tions were  accordingly  given,  as  the  peti- 
tioners have  reason  to  believe,  in  writing ; 
that  this  warrant  was  accompanied  by  an 
order  from  brigadier-general  Moyle,  then 
acting  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
in  Scotland,  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  dragoons  then  quartered  in  Hadding- 
ton, to  assist  with  his  dragoons  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  warrant ; that  upon  the  25th 
day  of  the  said  month  of  October,  the  pe- 
titioners were  seized  by  the  said  Humphry 
I Colquhoun ; and  though  the  next  sure 
prison  was  that  of  Haddington  itself,  or 
that  of  North  Berwick,  and  though  the 
petitioners  desired  either  to  be  committed 
there,  or  to  be  carried  to  Edinburgh,  the 
seat  of  the  courts  of  justice,  where  they 
might  apply  for  redress ; yet  he  told  them, 
that  his  orders  were  to  carry  them  to  the 
| prison  of  Dunbar,  and  no  other,  a place 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh,  and 
eight  miles  from  Haddington,  and  three 
I miles  further  from  Edinburgh  than  North 
Berwick;  and  though  the  pretended  crime 
I was  bailable,  and  Alexander  Hepburn, 
the  sheriff’s  substitute,  to  whom  the  peti- 
tioners applied,  was  by  law  impowered, 

| and  willing  to  admit  them  to  bail,  the  said 
Humphry  Colquhoun  told  them,  that  he 
could  not  dismiss  them  upon  bail,  his  ex- 
press orders  being  to  take  no  bail,  but*  to 
| commit  his  prisoners  4o  the  prison  of  Dun- 
bar ; where  they  were  accordingly  impri- 
soned from  the  25th  day  of  October,  to 
the  27th  of  the  said  month,  till,  by  var- 
I rant  from  the  hon.  David  Ereskine  of  Dun, 
another  of  the  judges  of  the  said  courts  of 
justiciary  and. session,  the  petitioners  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  execution  of  the  war- 
rant was  staid  against  the  rest,  upon  bail 
given  by  the  petitioners  and  them  ; and 
j that  since  that  time  no  criminal  prosecu- 
i tion  has  been  moved  for,  upon  003'  of  these 
pretended  crimes  charged  against  the  peti- 
tioners or  the  rest;  that  these  proceedings, 
'its  the  petitioners  apprehend,  and  are  ad- 
vised,, were  utterly  illegal  and  oppressive 
on  the  part  of  the  said  Andrew  Fletcher 
of  Miltoun,  tending  td  destroy  the  per- 
sonal liberties  of  every  subject,  the  free- 


dom of  the  royal  burghs,  and  of  conse- 
quence the  freedom  of  election  of  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament  for  such  burghs  ; 
and  as  the  petitioners  can  hope  for  no  re- 
dress but  from  the  justice  of  Parliament ; 
therefore  praying  the  House  to  take  the 
premises  into  consideration,  and  to  grant 
such  redress  therein  as  may  effectually 
prevent  such  oppressions  in  time  coming, 
and  as  otherwise  to  the  House  shall  seem 

After  this  Petition  was  read,  a motion 
was  made  for  referring  it  to  a committee 
of  the  whole  House,  upon  which  there 
was  a long  debate ; but  the  question  being 
at  last  put,  it  was,  upon  a division,  carried 
in  the  negative,  by  197  to  155. 

March  14.  A motion  was  made,  That 
part  of  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land in  1701,  intitled.  An  Act  for  pre- 
venting wrongous  Imprisonment,  and 
against  undue  delays  in  Trials,  might  be 
read ; which  being  accordingly  read,  it 
wits  moved,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a Bill  for  explaining  and  amending  the 
said  act ; and  the  same  being  agreed  to, 
Mr.  Dundass,*  the  lord  Polwarth,  and  Mr. 

. Sandys,  were  ordered  to  bring  it  in. 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Scotch 
Wrongous  Imprisonment  Bill. ] May  9. 
The  said  Bill  having  passed  the  Commons, 
it  was  tin’s  day  read  a second  time  in  the 
Lords,  when  a motion  was  made  by  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  for  having  the  Act 
passed  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1701,  read 
to  the  House;  whereupon 

The  Earl  of  Ilay  stood  up,  and  spoke  to 
this  effect : 

My  Lords ; I shall  readily  join  with  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  motion  he  has  made  for 
having  the  act,  to  which  the  Bill  refers, 
read  to  your  Lordships : this  I will  rather 


* “ Mr.  Dundass  was  esteemed  die  greatest 
gpilius  in  the  law,  thill  Scotland  bad  ever  pro- 
duced. In  speaking,  he  was  amazingly  fluent 
and  copious ; but  bis  language,  through  its 
provinciality,  and  bis  own  inattention,  was 
coarse  and  vicious.  He  had  lieen  long  iu  the 
administration  of  affairs  irrthat country,  where 
he  had  served  as  lord  advocate ; an  office,, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  an  attorney-gene- 
ral iii  England,  but  with  much  more  extensive 
powers ; and  he  exercised  it  with  the  utmost 
despotism  and  rigour.  Being  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  party,  when  the  interest  of  the  Argyle 
family  prevailed  there,  he  grew  a furious  op- 

Enser’uf  the  minister,  and  very  troublesome  tt) 
ini  in  the  Home  of  Commons.”  Tinda). 
tv  <jf  Southampton  l ibrary  IJigtnsatlon  Unit 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the 


agree  to,  because  it  has  of  late  been  in- 
dustriously reported,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  in  Scotland  is  no  way  se- 
cured: it  has,  I know,  been  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  subjects  in  that  part 
of  the  island,  are  still  in  a state  of  ab- 
solute slavery ; but  when  your  lordships 
have  heard  that  act  read,  you  will  see  that 
there  is  no  manner  of  ground  for  such  re- 
ports. Your  lordships  will  see  that  the 
Scots  have  not  been  idle,  whenever  they 
bad  an  opportunity  for  securing  their  li- 
berties, or  for  amending,  explaining,  or 
enforcing  that  part  of  their  law  which 
relates  to  securing  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  subject : therefore  I hope 
your  lordships  will  give  all  possible  at- 
tention to  the  reading  of  this  act ; and 
a3  there  are  some  law-terms  and  expres- 
sions in  it  which  some  of  your  Lord- 
ships  mar  not  perhaps  so  well  under- 
stand, I shall  beg  leave,  after  it  is  read,  to 
give  some  short  explanation  of  them,  from 
winch  I hope  I shall  be  able  to  make  it 
appear,  that  the  act  stands  no  way  in  need 
of  any  amendment  or  explanation ; and 
that  the  Bill  now  before  us,  instead  of  se- 
curing the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, will  render  them  more  uncertain  and 
precarious  than  they  were  before.  [The 
Act  was  then  read,  and  then  his  lordsliip 
stood  up  again,  and,  after  giving  a short 
explanation  of  the  Scotch  law-terms,  went 
on  to  this  effect.]  Thus,  your  Lordships 
may  see,  that  no  man  in  Scotland  can  be 
taken  up  or  imprisoned,  unless  an  infor- 
mation, in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  in- 
former, be  first  exhibited  against  him ; 
and  when  any  person  is  to  be  sent  to  pri- 
son, the  magistrate" who  commits  him  is  by 
law  obliged  to  express  in  his  warrant  of 
commitment,  the  crime  he  is  charged  with, 
or  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment ; and  far- 
ther, the  jailor  or  keeper  of  the  prison  to 
which  he  is  committed,  is  obliged  to 
deliver  to  the  prisoner,  a copy  of  his  war- 
rant of  commitment : theu,  my  Lords, 
with  respect  to  trials,  if  a prisoner  be 
not  brought  to  his  trial  within  a certain 
number  of  days  in  the  act  limited,  he  may 
apply  to  the  proper  court,  and  upon  such 
application,  that  court  is  by  law  obliged  to 
bring  him  to  an  immediate  trial,  or  other- 
wise to  discharge  him.  And  lastly,  my 
Lords,  with  respect  to  bail ; if  the  crime 
with  which  any  prisoner  is  charged,  be 
bailable,  it  is  expressly  ordered  by  the 
same  act,  that  the  judge  or  magistrate  be- 
fore whom  he  is  brought  upon  any  such 
charge  shall  admit  him  to  bail,  and  shall 
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notrequircbail  for  any  great  or  immoderate 
sum ; nay,  the  law  goes  farther,  it  limits 
the  magistrate  to  a certain  sum  lor  which 
he  is  to  take  bail,  according  to  the  rank 
and  quality  of  the  person  accused : and  the 
sums  so  limited,  are  by  this  act  so  small 
that  even  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
thought  fit  afterwards  to  encrease  them  to 
double  the  sums  first  appointed— From 

these  few  observations,  your  lordships  mav 
see  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in 
Scotland,  is  fas  fully  secured  by  this  act, 
as  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  in  Eng. 
land  by  the  Habeas  Corpus ; nay,  widi 
respect  to  -bail,  the  liberty  of  a subject 
in  Scotland  is,  in  my  opinion,  better 
secured,  because  the  sum  for  which  a man 
is  to  give  bail,  is  there  limited  and  ascer- 
tained ; whereas,  in  England,  the  sum  for 
which  a man  is  to  give  bail,  is  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  dr  magistrate 
who  is  to  take  the  bail.  It  is  true,  in  Scot- 
land, an  information  upon  oath  is  not  re- 
quired; but  that  proceeds  from  the  whole 
spirit  and  tenor  of  their  laws,  by  which  an 
oath  is  deemed  so  sacred,  that  it  is  not 
presumed,  that  any  real  honest  man  will 
voluntarily  subject  himself  to  it ; and  who- 
ever does  so,  is  called  an  ultroneous 
witness,  which  is  in  that  country  always 
deemed  a good  reason  for  suspecting  his 
evidence : and  in  all  criminal  matters,  the 
lawyers  and  judges  of  Scotland,  have  al- 
ways been  of  opinion,  that  no  witness 
ought  to  be  examined  upon  oath  against 
any  man,  but  in  a public  court,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  when  he  and  his 
counsel  have  an  opportunity,  and  have  al- 
ways full  liberty  to  cross-examine  the  wit- 
ness, and  to  make  him  explain  fully  every 
thing  he  says. — His  Lordship  then  snok'e 
to  the  several  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  en- 
deavoured to  shew  the  had  consequences 


with  which  they  would  be  attended,  and 
then  concluded  with  his  being  against 


committing  of  the  bill,  for  the  reasons  lie 
had  offered ; and  because,  that  if  there  was 
any  cause  for  altering  the  law  of  Scotland, 
he  thought  such  a great  alteration  as  was 

aoseu  by  that  bill,  ought  not  to  be 
;,  but  after  the  most  full  and  mature 
consideration,  which  he  thought  they  coiikl 
not  have  time  for,  so  new  the  end  ot  a 
session  of  parliament. 

The  Lord  Carteret  answered  in  sub' 
stance  as  follows : 


My  Lords ; As  I cannot  pretend  to  any 
knowledge  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  muc*1 
less  to  such  a thorough  knowledge  of  that 
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law  as  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  I am 
at  some  loss  when  I rise  up,  to  speak  to  the 
bill  now  before  us.  I will  grant,  my  Lords, 
that  the  Scots  have  provided  as  well  for 
their  rights  and  liberties  as  they  could,  and 
that  they  have  formerly  endeavoured  to 
prevent  all  the  dangers  and  encroachments 
which  could  then  be  foreseen ; but  it  is 
impossible,  it  would  be  vain  in  any  man, 
or  in  any  set  of  men,  to  pretend  to  guard 
against  all  the  dangers  that  may  thereafter 
arise.  The  facts  or  events  which  gave  oc- 
casion for  bringing  this  bill  into  the  other 
House,are,it  is  true,  before  us;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, and  I have  even  heard,  that  some  things 
have  happened  lately  in  that  country,  which 
shew,  that  all  the  encroachments  that  may 
be  made  upon  die  liberty  of  the  subject, 
are  not  sufficiently  guarded  against  by  the 
act  of  the  Scotch  parliament  which  has 
been  now  read  to  you.  These  late  occur- 
rences, we  may  suppose,  gave  rise  to  this 
bill  in  the  other  House ; and  as  there  are 
a great  many  gentlemen  in  that  House 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  law  of 
Scotland,  we  must  suppose  that  they  made 
it  fully  appear  to  the  House,  that  some 
auch  bill  was  necessary',  before  die  bill 
could  pass  in  that  House.  This,  my 
Lords,  is  a general  reason,  at  least,  for  our 
not  rejecting  this  bill ; but  from  die  ob- 
jections the  noble  lord  has  been  pleased  to 
make  to  it,  I plainly  see  there  is  a neces- 
sity for  passing  some  such  bill.  It  is,  I 
think,  most  unreasonable,  that  any  man 
should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  danger  and  expence  of  a 
trial,  perhaps  for  his  life  and  fortune,  upon 
a vague  and  general  information,  not 
sworn  to,  but  only  signed  by  the  informer ; 
which  he  may,  perhaps,  have  given  out  of 
malice,  or  in  a passion.  I diall  always 
think  that  some  sort  of  evidence  is  neces- 
sary, before  a subject  be  imprisoned,  or  so 
much  as  prosecuted  for  any  crime ; and  I 
am  sure,  the  least  evidence  that  can,  in 
such  a case,  be  required,  is  the  oath  of  one 
witness.  Another  particular  reason  for 
evincing  the  necessity  of  some  such  bill  is, 
that  I End  it  is  neither  the  law  nor  die 
custom  in  Scodand,  to  examine  die  person 
accused  before  he  is  committed  to  prison ; 
yet  this  I must  think  ought  always  to  be 
done,  because,  by  such  examination,  the 
magistrate  who  grants  his  warraant,  may 
find,  that  the  information  upon  which  he 
granted  the  warrant,  was  false  and  mali- 
cious. This,  my  Lords,  I am  convinced 
of  from  experience ; for  when  1 had  die 
honour  to  be  in  a place  of  high  trust  under 
[VOL.  IX‘3  ^ n,yS,seTP^Wrin[verSI1> 


the  crown,  there  was  a fellow  came  to  me, 
and  gave  me  an  information  upon  oadi,  of 
no  less  a crime  than  high-treason,  against 
some  persons  in  Wapping ; which  infor- 
mation was  so  clear  and  distinct,  and  the 
facts  so  probable,  that  I had  not  the  least 
reason  to  doubt  of  it ; however,  as  it  was 
my  duty,  I ordered  the  persons  accused  to 
be  brought  directly  before  me  ; and,  upon 
examining  them,  I very  soon  found  that  it 
was  a false  and  a villainous  information, 
given  by  a fellow  who  had  run  deeply  in 
their  debt,  and  had  taken  that  way  to  get 
free  of  what  he  owed  them;  whereupon  I 
dismissed  the  persons  accused,  and  had 
the  informer  immediately  secured  : of  this 
story  I acquainted  his  late  Majesty,  who 
was  so  good  as  to  order  the  Attorney- 
General  to  prosecute  the  fellow  for  per- 
jury, of  which  he  was  accordingly  con- 
victed, and  for  which  he  suffered  severely. 
— His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  objections  made  to  the  several  clauses 
of  the  bill,  most  of  which  he  endeavoured 
not  only  to  answer,  but  to  shew,  that,  from 
each  or  them  arose  a strong  argument  for 
the  necessity  of  passing  some  such  hill. 
Some  of  the  objections  however  he  ad- 
mitted, but  shewed,  that  they  might  be 
very  easily  removed  by  amendments,  which 
might  ana  certainly  would  be  made  in  the 
Committee ; and  concluded  with  saying. 
That  he  hoped  he  had  said  enough  to  per- 
suade their  lordships  that  they  ought  to 
commit  the  bill,  where  they  might  make 
what  alterations  and  amendments  they 
thought  proper ; and  if  any  of  their  lord- 
ships  should  not  be  pleased  with  it  when 
so  altered  and  amended,  they  might  throw 
it  out  upon  the  third  reading. 

Protest  against  not  committing  the  said 
Bill.'}  After  debate,  the  question  was 
put.  Whether  this  Bill  shall  be  com-, 
mitted  ? It  was  resolved  in  tile  negative, 
Contents  28,  Not  Contents  6S. 

“ Dissentient. 

1.  “ Because  we  apprehend  a bill  of  this 
nature,  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ought  at  least  to  have  undergone 
the  form  of  a commitment ; since  whatever 
was  unnecessary  or  wrong  in  it,  might 
there  have  been  left  out  or  amended.  But 
several  matters  contained  in  the  bill  seem 
to  us  highly  expedient  to  be  passed  into  a 
law ; for  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  now 
stands,  any  judge  may,  by  a summary  war- 
rant, commit  persons  upon  information 
si^ied  wi  thout  an^y  path  madef  and  without 
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COnveningtlie  par tiei before  him,  or  hearing 
what  they  can  alleilge  in  their  own  justifica- 
tion, andsend  them  toarenioteprison  in  any 
comer  of  the  kingdom.  No  express  words 
in  any  statute,  do  at  present  forbid  such  a 

firactice,  and  we  have  great  reason  to  be- 
ieve  that  some  abuse  of  this  unlimited 
power  did  appear  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  might  probably  give  the 
first  rise  to  the  Bill. 

2.  “ Because,  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
is  the  great  security  of  the  liberties  of  tins 
part  of  the  united  kingdoms,  it  would  be, 
in  our  opinion  both  unsafe  and  ungenerous, 
not  to  extend  the  same  liberty  to  the  other. 
For,  should  they  who  have  hitherto  been 
brave  assertors  of  their  liberties,  find  them- 
selves exposed  to  oppression,  from  which 
tbe  rest  of  their  fellow  -subjects  are  secured 
by  law,  necessity  may  prompt  them  to  at- 
tempt, by  violence,  to  free  themselves  ; or 
revenge  provoke  them  to  become  the  in- 
struments of  power,  and  bring  us  under'  the 
same  dependence.  And  the  history  of  the 
late  times  sufficiently  convinces  us,  that  in 
those  reigns,  when  arbitrary  power  was  de- 
signed and  attempted  in  tnis  kingdom, 
desperate  and  adventurous  agents  were 
first  sent  to  try  the  experiment  in  Scot- 
land. 

3.  “ Because  there  was  a provision  in 
the  Bill,  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  seizing 
persons  on  pretence  of  debt,  and  detaining 
them  till  the  elections  were  over,  where 
they  had  a right  to  vote ; the  protection 
granted  by  the  Bill  was  no  more  than  what 
every  common  court  of  justice  actually  al- 
lows to  any  evidence  whose  presence  may 
be  necessary  in  matters  of  much  less  con- 
sequence : and  we  cannot  help  testifying 
.our  surprize,  that  this  regulation  has  not 
already  been  made  over  the  whole  united 
kingdoms : we  hope  however,  another 
session  will  not  pass  without  taking  effec- 
tual care  to  prevent  such  a dangerous  abuse 
of  law. 

4.  “ Because  experience  has  shewn  us 
the  benefit  which  arose  from  delivering  the 
subjects  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  from 
their  vassalage,  and  freeing  them  from  a 
servile  dependence  on  their  superiors ; and 
as  we  conceive  the  purport  of  this  bill  was 
no  more  than  a natural  extension  of  the 
same  measure,  it  would  have  been  the  most 
probable,  if  not  the  only  method  to  eradi- 
cate any  remaining  disaffection : though 
we  have  no  grounds  to  suppose  from  any 
late  transactions,  that  there  is  any  such. 
On  the  contrary,  those  who  were  thought 
the  most  dieaffoctedii  hansi  i lately  appealed : 


sufficiently  tractable.  But  what  disaffec- 
tion the  rejecting  such' a Bill  may  create 
even  among  the  best  subjects,  and  tllose 
who  have  always  been  most  attached  to  the 
present  establishment,  we  cannot  reflect 
upon  without  concern.  For,  as  the  union 
was  made  in  support  of  the  present  esta- 
blishment, which  is  founded  upon  the  re- 
volution, and  the  revolution  upon  princi- 
pies  of  liberty,  they  who  hare  always  as- 
serted those  principles  may  (as  We  ap. 
rehend)  justly  complain,  that  the  li- 
ertv  or  the  subject  is  not  equally  se- 
cured in  eyery  part  of  the  united  king, 
dom. 

5.  “ Because,  we  are  apprehensive  it 
will  appear  very  extraordinary  to  the  world 
that  a Bill  for  the  security  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  should  have  been  thrown  out 
of  this  House  without  a commitment,  when 
so  many  Bills  have  passed  for  laying  on  or 
continuing  severe  and  heavy  duties  upon 
them.  Remote  apprehensions,  dangers 
barely  possible,  and  suspicions  of  disaffec- 
tion, have  been  arguments  formerly  made 
use  of  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  for  enacting 
the  severest  penal  laws  upon  the  subject  ; 
and  we  conceive  it  still  more  incumbent  on 
the  legislature  to  be  watchful  over  the  li- 
berties of  the  people,  committed  to  their 
care,  since  it  is  much  easier  to  restrain  li- 
berty from  running  into  licentiousness, 
than  power  from  swelling  into  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

6.  “ Because  liberty  being  the  common 
birth-right  of  all  mankind,  and  still  pre- 
served to  this  nation  by  the  wisdom  and 
courage  of  our  ancestors,  we  think  an  in- 
fringement of  that  right,  though  but  for 
an  hour,  by  wrongful  imprisonment,  is  not 
only  an  injury  to  the  person  immediately 
concerned,  but  a notorious  invasion  of  the 
constitution.  We  should  not  deserve  those 
liberties  ourselves,  if  we  did  not  take  the 
most  effectual  methods  to  transmit  them  in 
their  foil  extent  to  latest  posterity,  and  to 
restrain,  by  proper  laws,  anv  flagitious  at- 
tempts of  ministers  prompted  by  ambition, 
or  drove  by  despair,  who  may  at  any  time 
hereafter  endeavour  to  undermine  or  at- 
tack them.  Humanity  and  generosity  par- 
ticularly call  upon  us,  who  are  distinguish- 
ed by  many  privileges  and  advantages  pe- 
culiar to  ourselves,  to  secure  to  the  people 
that  liberty  which  they  have  an  equal  right 
to  with  us  ; a blessing  ! the  meanest  sub- 
ject of  this  kingdom  ought  ever  to  enjoy  in 
common  with  the  greatest.  ISig'jeaJ 

Chesterfield,  Oxford  and  Mortimer, 
nui ham  I’lf'Mobtjoyji s ' ilavdratiam,  Sufiol*» 
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Foley,  Cobliam,  Strafford,  Bathurst, 
Litchfield,  Boyle,  Berksliire,  Co- 
ventry, Thanet,  Gower,  Winchel- 
sea,  Northampton.” 

The  question  having  been  thus  carried 
against  committing  the  Bill,  it  was  of 
course  rejected. 

Resolutions  of  the  Commons  relating  to 
the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor.]  March 
27.  The  Commons  appointed  a committee 
to  consider  the  laws  in  being  relating  to 
the  Maintenance  and  Settlement  of  the 
Poor,  and  to  consider  what  further  pro- 
vision might  be  necessary  for  their  better 
relief  and  employment.  And  the  said 
Committee  having  considered  and  exa- 
mined tills  Affair  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention, came  to  several  Resolutions  as 
follow : 

“ Resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee, 

1.  “ That  the  laws  in  being,  relating  to 
the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  of  this  king- 
dom, are  defective ; and  notwithstanding 
they  impose  heavy  burthens  on  parishes, 
yet  the  poor  in  most  of  them,  are  ill  taken 
care  of. 

2.  “ That  the  laws  relating  to  the  Set- 
tlement of  the  Poor,  and  concerning 
Vagrants,  are  very  difficult  to  be  executed, 
and  chargeable  in  their  execution ; vexa- 
tious to  the  Poor,  and  of  little  advantage 
to  the  public ; and  ineffectual  to  promote 
the  good  ends  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

3.  “ That  it  is  necessary,  for  the  better 
relief  and  employment  of  the  Poor,  that  a 
public  workhouse  or  workhouses,  hospital 
or  hospitals,  house  or  houses  of  cor- 
rection, be  established  in  proper  places, 
and  under  proper  regulations,  in  each 
county. 

4.  “ That  in  such  workhouse  or  work- 
houses, all  poor  persons,  able  to  labour, 
be  set  to  work,  who  shall  either  he  sent 
thither  or  come  voluntarily  for  employ- 
ment. 

5.  “ That  in  such  hospital  or  hospitals, 
foundlings  and  other  poor  children,  not 
having  parents  able  to  provide'  for  them, 
be  taken  care  of ; as  also  poor  persons  that 
are  impotent  or  infirm. 

6.  “ That  in  such  house  or  houses  of 
correction,  all  idle  and  disorderly  persons, 
vagrants,  and  such  other  criminals  as  shall 
be  thought  proper,  be  confined  to  hard 
labour. 

7.  “ That  towards  the  charge  of  such 
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workhouses,  hospitals,  and  houses  of  cor-, 
rection,  each  parish  be  assessed  or  rated, 
and  that  proper  persons  be  empowered  to 
receive  the  money  so  to  be  assessed  or 
rated,  when  collected,  and  also  all  volun- 
tary contributions  or  collections,  either 
given  or  made  for  such  purposes. 

8.  “ That  such  workhouses,  hospitals, 
and  houses  of  correction,  be  under  the 
management  of  proper  persons,  regard 
being  had  to  such  as  shall  be  benefactors 
to  so  good  a work. 

9.  “ That  such  persons  as  shall  be  an- 
ointed for  the  management  of  such  work- 
ouses,  hospitals  and  houses  of  correction, 

be  one  body  politic  in  law,  capable  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  and  of  taking  and  receiving 
clmritable  contributions  and  benefactions 
for  the  use  of  the  same. 

10.  “ That  for  die  better  understand- 
ing, and  rendering  more  effectual  die  laws 
relating  to  the  Maintenance  and  Settle- 
ment of  the  poor,  it  is  very  expedient  that 
they  be  reduced  into  one  act  of  parlia- 
ment.” 

These  Resolutions  were  reported  to  die 
House  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  on  the  7th 
of  the  same  month,  were  all  agreed  to 
without  Amendment,  except  the  9th,  which 
was  amended  thus,  viz. 

“ Resolved,  that  such  persons  as  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  management  of  such 
workhouses,  hospitals  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, be  one  body  politic  in  law,  capa- 
ble to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  of  taking  and 
receiving  charitable  contributions  and  be- 
nefactions, in  money,  for  die  use  of  such 
bodies  politic/’ 

And  then  this  Resolution  so  amended, 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

Petition  if  the  Church  of  Scotland  re- 
lating  to  Patronages. 2 April  10.  A Peti- 
tion of  the  dien  fate  general  assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  presented  to 
the  Commons  and  read,  representing, 
“ That  Patronages  have,  since  the  Refor- 
mation, been  deemed  by  die  said  Church 
a very  great  grievance,  and  not  warranted 
by  the  Word  of  God,  and  have  at  all  times 
been  struggled  against;  that,  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  an  act  of  parliament  was  made 
in  Scotland,  abolishing  the  power  of  patrons 
to  present  ministers  to  vacant  churches^ 
and  at  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  of  Scodand,  in 
all  its  rights  and  privileges,  by  that  and  other 
acts  of  parliament  made  or  ratified  after 
the  Revolution,  was  declared  to  be  a fun- 
damental and  essential  condition  and  arti- 
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de  of  that  Union ; and  at  that  time,  it  was 
the  right  and  privilege  of  the  said  Church 
to  be  free  from  patronages ; but  that,  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  10th  year  of  her  late 
majesty  queen  Anne,  entitled,  An  Act  to 
restore  the  Patrons  to  their  antient  Rights 
of  presenting  Ministers  to  the  Churches, 
vacant  to  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland,  the  aforesaid  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  king  William,  was  rescinded  in  60 
ftr  as  concerned  the  power  of  patrons  to 
present  ministers  to  vacant  parishes,  of 
other  advantages,  which  had  been  the 
chief  things  bestowed  on  patrons,  in  lieu 
and  recompence  of  their  former  right  and 
presentation,  were  nevertheless  suffered  to 
continue  with  them ; and  therefore  praying 
the  House  to  pass  a Bill  for  repealing  the 
aforesaid  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the 
10th  year  of  queen  Anne,  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  power  of  patrons  to  present  mi- 
nisters to  vacant  churches,  in  order  to 
restore  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  she  was  possessed  of 
at  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Petition,  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  a Bill  for  this  purpose, 
and  Mr.  Plumer,  Mr.  Ereskine,  Mr. 
Forbes,  Mr.  Areskine,  sir  James  Fergu- 
son, and  Mr.  Hume  Campbell,  were 
ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  same ; 
which  Bill  was  presented  by  Mr.  Plumer 
on  the  18th  but  aid  not  pass.* 

April  22.  A Bill  for  limiting  the 
number  of  officers  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons  being  read  a second  time ; 
and  a motion  being  made  for  commit- 
ting the  same,  there  ensued  a great  de- 
bate. The  chief  speakers  for  committing 
the  Bill  were  Mr.  John  Pitt,  Mr.  Boone, 
Mr.  Lyttleton,  lord  Polwarth,  Mr.  Hume 
Campbell,  sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  sir  William 
Wyudham,  and  sir  John  Hynde  Cotton. 
The  speakers  against  committing  it  were 
Mr.  Stephen  Fox,  Mr.  Stephen  Cornwallis, 
Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Kanbury  Williams,  Mr. 
Robert  Byng,Mr.  Lindsay,  Mr.  Oglethorp, 
Mr.  Danvers,  Mr.  Thomas  Corbet,  hon. 


* “ Wlicn  it  came  to  be  read  a second  time 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  it  was  opposed,  chieHy  by 
the  desire  oi' the  Scotch  members  themselves'; 
who,  lieing  most  of  them  patrons,  thought  the 
bill  was  an  invasion  upon  their  rights : the 
House,  however,  divided,  and  the  bill  was  post- 
poned tor  a month,  which  was  the  same  as 
dropping  it,  by  a majority  of  169  against  62. 
A>j  this  was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  the  minis- 
ter, it  did  him  and  his  friends  no  service  with 
the  violent  preshyterians  in  Scotland.”  Tin- 
da!. 
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Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  general  Wade,  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  Mr.  Rider  the  Soli- 
citor General.  But  the  question  being  ai 
last  put  for  committing  the  Bill,  it  ,vai 
carried  in  the  negative  by  216,  against  192 

The  King’s  Speech  at  the  Close  of  this 
Session .]  May  15.  The  King  came  t0 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  Commons 
being  sent  for  and  attending,  his  Majesty 
gave  the  royal  assent  to  several  Bills : aftc, 
which,  he  put  an  end  to  the  session  with 
the  following  Speech  to  both  Houses : 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ I am  glad  the  business  of  this  Session 
of  Parliament  is  brought  to  such  a conclu- 
sion, that  I have  now  an  opportunity  of 
giving  you  some  recess,  after  the  great 
pains  you  liave  taken  in  the  service  of  your 
country.  On  tin's  occasion  I must  in  jus- 
tice  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  many 
instances  you  have  given  me  of  your  duty 
and  affection  to  my  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  for  tire  necessary  provisions  you 
have  made  for  the  public  security,  as  for 
as  the  immediate  circumstances  of  affairs 
might  require. 

“ I have  considered  with  great  care  and 
attention  the  present  situation  of  Europe, 
and  duly  weighed  the  consequences,  that 
may  arise  from  the  progress  of  the  war, 
either  by  means  of  its  becoming  more  ge- 
neral, of  continuing  only  to  be  carried  on 
between  the  powers  already  engaged. 

“ An  accommodation  of  these  unhappy 
troubles  appeared  to  be  the  best  means  to 
revent  the  dangers,  that  are  to  be  appre. 
ended  on  either  side.  In  this  view,  a 
plan  of  pacification  was  concerted  between 
me  and  the  States  General  with  great  im- 
partiality, and  not  without  reasonable 

Sounds  to  hope  for  success,  although  it 
th  not  had  the  desired  effect. 

“ But  all  future  resolutions,  to  be  taken 
in  this  important  and  critical  conjuncture, 
must  be  principally  determined  by  future 
events : this  makes  it  impossible  for  me,  at 
present,  to  take  the  previous  advice  and 
concurrence  of  my  Parliament  in  such 
measures,  as  may  become  absolutely'ne- 
cessary  to  be  entered  into.  But  you  may 
be  assured,  that  my  constant  concernfor  the 
public  welfare,  the  liberties  of  Europe, and, 
in  particular,  for  the  felicity  and  security 
of  these  kingdoms,  will  never%'uffer  me  to 
take  any  steps,  but  such  as  the  honour  and 
interest  of  my  crown  and  people  shall  call 
for  and  justify ; and  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
great  and  desirable  ends,  I do,  with 
the  best  grounded  confidence,  promise 
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myself  your  zealous  and  affectionate  sup- 
port. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

“ I return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
I supplies  yon  have,  with  so  much  chearfol- 
ness  and  dispatch,  granted  for  the  service 
of  the  current  year,  which  have  been  so 
effectually  raised,  and  accompanied  with  so 
seasonable  an  augmentation  of  our  forces 
1 by  sea  and  land,  that  I shall  be  in  a con- 
dition  to  make  use  of  them,  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner,  for  tlie  public  service, 
as  any  occasion,  that  may  happen  to  arise, 

| shall  require. 

I “ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ The  conduct  and  prudence  of  this 
Parliament,  in  a time  of  so  great  difficulty, 

. cannot  be  enough  commended.  The  pos- 
1 ture  of  affairs  before  us  required  all  possi- 
| ble  resolution,  joined  with  caution,  neither 
| to  be  unwarily  involved  in  the  present 
I disturbances,  nor  to  remain  unprovided 
ji  against  those  dangers,  which  are  too  ob- 
vious to  stand  in  need  of  any  explanation, 

| and  may  either  directly  or  remotely  affect 
| us. 

“ As  I think  it  necessary  this  summer 
* to  visit  my  dominions  in  Germany,  it  is 
my  intention  to  appoint  the  queen,  Regent 
| here  during  my  absence ; of  whose  just 
1 and  prudent  administration  you  have  on 
the  like  occasion  had  experience.  Let  me 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  you,  to  render 
the  burden  of  this  weighty  trust  as  easy  to 
her  as  possible,  by  making  it  your  constant 
study  and  endeavour,  as  I am  sure  it  is 
your  inclination,  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  discountenance  aud 
suppress  all  attempts  to  raise  groundless 
discontents  in  the.  minds  of  my  people, 
whose  happiuess  hath  always  been,  and 
shall  continue  my  daily  and  uninterrupted 
care.” 

Then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty’s command,  prorogued  the  Parlia- 
ment to  the  12th  of  June.  It  was  after- 
wards farther  prorogued  to  the  15th  of 
January,  1736. 
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The  King's  Speech  on  opening  the  Ses- 
sion.'] January  15,  1736-  The  King 
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came  to  die  House  of  Peers,  and  the 
Commons  attending,  his  Majesty  opened 
the  session  with  the  following  Speech  to 
both  Houses  : 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

“ The  happy  turn  which  the  Affairs  of 
Europe  have  evidently  taken  since  the 
end  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  must, 
I am  persuaded,  give  you  all,  as  it  does 
me,  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

“ I acquainted  you  then,  that  a Plan  of 
Pacification,  concerted  between  me  and 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, had  been  proposed  to  the  parties 
engaged  in  war,  which  had  not  the  effect  to 
prevent  die  opening  of  the  campaign  : die 
armies  took  the  field,  and  the  war  was 
carried  on  in  some  parts,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  give  vei j just  apprehensions,  diat  it 
would  unavoidably  become  general,  from 
an  absolute  necessity  of  preserving  that 
Balance  of  Power,  on  which  the  safety 
and  commerce  of  the  maritime  powers  so 
much  depend. 

“ This  consideration  determined  me  to 
persevere  jointly  with  die  States,  in  re- 
peating our  most  earnest  instances  to  the 
contending  parties  to  agree  to  an  armis- 
tice, and  to  enter  into  a negotiation  for 
obtaining  a general  peace,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  plan  we  had  then  proposed  to 
them. 

“ Whilst  affairs  continued  in  diis  state 
of  deliberation,  the  heat  and  fury  of  the 
war  abated  ; and  the  Emperor  and  the 
most  Christian  King,  in  consequence  of 
their  repeated  professions  of  a sincere  dis- 
osition  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  an 
onourable  and  solid  peace,  concerted  and 
agreed  upon  certain  preliminary  Articles  to 
answer  that  most  desirable  end.  An  Ar- 
mistice is  since  agreed  to  by  all  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  the  war;  and  the  contract- 
ing powers,  in  regard  to  the  good  offices 
employed  by  me  and  the  States,  have  coin- 
municated  to  us,  by  their  respective  mi- 
nisters the  preliminaries;  desiring  our 
concurrence  for  effectuating  a general 
pacification  upon  the  terms  thereby  sti- 
pulated. 

“ It  appearing  upon  due  examination, 
that  these  Articles  do  not  essentially  vary 
irom  the  plan  proposed  by  me  and  the 
States,  nor  contain  any  thing  prejudicial 
to  the  Equilibrium  of  Europe,  or  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  our  respective  sub- 
jects, we  thought  fit,  in  pursuance  of  our 
constant  purpose  to  contribute  our  utmost 
towards  a pacification,  to  declare,  by  a 
joint  resolution,  to  the  courts  of  Vienna 
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and  France,  our  approbation  of  the  said 
preliminaries,  and  our  readiness  to  concur 
in  a treaty  to  be  made  for  bringing  them  to 
perfection. 

“ These  Preliminaries  have  been  like- 
wise communicated  to  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  of  Sardinia ; and  although  those 
princes  have  not  as  yet,  in  form,  declared 
their  iinal  resolutions  upon  them,  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  the  love  of 
peace,  their  avowed  dispositions  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  troubles  of  Europe,  and 
the  amicable  interposition  of  common 
friends,  will  prevail  upon  them  to  agree  to 
what  has  been  thus  concerted,  upon  rea- 
sonable security  given  them,  forlhe.jieace- 
able  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
countries  allotted  to  them. 

“ In  these  circumstances,  my  first  care 
was  to  ease  the  burthens  of  my  people,  as 
soon  and  .as  far  os  prudence,  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  would  permit  I have 
therefore  ordered  a considerable  reduc- 
tion to  be  made  of  my  forces,  both  by  sea 
and  land : and  if  the  influence  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  respect 
due  to  this  nation,  liave  liad  any  share  in 
composing  the  present  troubles  in  Europe, 
or  preventing  new  ones,  I am  persuaded 
you  will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  continue  some  extraordinary 
expence,  until  there  be  a more  perfect 
reconciliation  among  the  several  powers  of 
Europe. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Comfnons; 

“ 1 have  ordered  the  proper  officers  to 
lay  before  you  the  Estimates  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  current  year ; and  I make  no 
doubt,  but  my  desires  to  make  the  charge 
of  the  public  as  low  as  possible,  will  find  in 
you  the  same  readiness  to  grant  the  ne- 
cessary Supplies  with  diearfulness  and 
unanimity.” 

“ My  Lor&sand  Gentlemen ; 

“ I am  willing  to  hope,  this  pleasing 
prospect  of  peace  abroad  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  peace  and  good  harmony  at 
home.  Let  that  example  of  temper  and 
moderation,  which  has  so  happily  calmed 
the  spirits  of  contending  princes,  banish 
from  among  you  all  intestine  discord  and 
dissension.  Those  who  truly  wish  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  can 
never  have  a more  favourable  opportunity 
than  now  offers,  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves, by  declaring  their  satisfaction  in 
the  progress  already  made  towards  re- 
storing tTie, public  tranquillity,  and  in  pro- 
moting what  is  still  necessary  to  bring  it  to  j 
perfection.” 


L97* 

Debate  in  the  Lords  on  Uie  Address 
ThanksJ]  As  soon  as  his  Majesty  *■ 
withdrawn  the  above  Speech  was  tsfaL 
into  consideration  by  the  Lords, . and  th* 
same  being  read  to  the  House,  it  Wag 
moved  as  follows,  viz. 

“ To  order  that  an  bumble  Address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  return  Uie 
Thanks  of  this  House  for  his  most  gra- 
cious Speech  from  the  throne  : to  express 
the  Just  sense  this  House  hath  of  hi* 
Majesty’s  great  concern  for  tlie  Balance 
of  Europe,  Ills  vigilance  to  prevents  ge. 
neral  war,  and  to  maintain  the  security 
and  commerce  of  liis  kingdoms  : to  de- 
clare their  satisfaction  in  his  Majesty’* 
perseverance  to  pursue  these  great,  ends 
by  endeavouring  to  bring  the  contending 
powers  to  an  accommodation,  and  the 
well-grounded  hopes  which  they  always 
conceived,  that  the  good  offices  of  lii* 
Majesty  and  the  States  General  would  he 
attended  with  real  and  beneficial  effects ; 
to  congratulate  his  Majesty  on  the.  pleas- 
ing prospect  of  approaching  tranquillity, 
and  to  express  the  great,  satisfaction  of 
this  House  upon  the  gracious  comma- 
nication  made  in  his  speech  touching  the 
prehi  :nary  articles  between  the  emperor 
and  France,  and  the  joint  resolution  taken 
thereupon  by  his  Majesty  and  the  States ; 
to  acknowledge,  with  the  greatest  grati- 
tude, his  Majesty’s  tender  cave  of  his 
people,  in  preserving  to  them  the  blessings 
of  peace  ; and  to  declare  that  this  House 
sees  with  pleasure,  in  our  present  situation, 
the  happy  e fleets  of  the  extraordinary  sup- 
plies of  late  years  granted  by  Parliament : 
to  return  his  Majesty  the  thunks  of  this 
House,  for  the  orders  given  for  a reduc- 
tion of  his  forces  ; assuring  him,  in  tlie 
strongest  manner,  that  this  House  will 
zealously  and  chearfully  concur  in  all  such 
measures  as  shall  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  safety  of  his  Majesty’s  kingdoms,  aud 
to  continue  the  just  influence  of  his  crown 
among  the  powers  abroad : to  promise  his 
Majesty,  that  this  House  will,  to  the  ut- 
most, promote  good  harmony  and  unani- 
mity at  home,  and  demonstrate,  by  all 
their  actions,  how  much  they  have  at 
heart  the  effectual  support  of  his  Majesty 
and  his  government,  the  preservation  of 
the  Protestant  Succession  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  their  country.” 

To  this  Motion  several  objections  were 
made  ; and  in  particular  it  was  proposed 
to  leave  out,  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  these, 
words,  viz.  “ And  to  declare,  that  tins. 
“ House  gees  with  .pleasure,  in  our  present 
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“ situation,  the  happy  effects  of  the  extra- 
“ ordinary  supplies  of  late  years  granted 
“ by  parliaments.” 

The  Arguments  made  use  of  in  support 
of  tills  Amendment,  were  in  substance  as 
follow  : 

My  Lords ; By  the  ancient  usage  of  this 
House,  no  speech  from  the  throne  was 
ever  taken  into  consideration  the  same  day 
it  was  made.  Our  ancestors  were  not  so 
complaisant  as  to  make  any  compliments 
even  to  the  throne  itself,  without  having 
first  maturely  weighed  the  subject  upon 
which  they  were  to  make  those  compli- 
ments ; and  therefore  they  always  appoint- 
ed a day  for  taking  his  Majesty’s  Speech 
into  consideration : in  order  that  those 
lords,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  speech  till 
they  heard  it  from  the  throne,  might  have 
time  to  peruse  it,  and  to  consider  what 
might  properly  be  said,  by  way  of  return. 
This,  my  Lords,  was  the  ancient  custom, 
and  this,  I must  think,  was  more  con- 
sistent with  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
this  House,  than  the  method  we  have  late- 
ly fallen  into,  of  taking  his  Majesty’s 
Speech  immediately  into  our  consideration, 
and  agreeing  to  such  an  Address  as  some 
lords  may  be  pleased  to  propose,  beforewe 
can  possibly  have  time  to  consider  whether 
it  be  proper  or  not.  For  this  reason  I 
could  wish  we  would  return  to  our  ancient 
custom,  and,  instead  of  agreeing  or  disa- 
greeing to  the  motion  now  made,  appoint 
a day  for  taking  his  Majesty’s  Speech  into 
our  consideration,  and  order  the  House  to 
be  summoned  for  that  purpose. 

As  I knew  nothing  of  the  contents  of 
his  Majesty’s  Speech,  till  I heard  it  from 
the  throne,  it  cannot,  my  Lords,  be  pre- 
sumed that  I can  state  my  objections  to 
the  address  now  proposed,  in  such  a regu- 
lar manner  as  1 might  do,  if  a day  were 
appointed  for  our  taking  the  speech  into 
consideration  : 1 believe  there  are  a great 
many  other  lords  in  the  same  circum- 
stances with  me : and  although  we  had,  in 
a private  manner,  bqcn  fully  informed  of 
the  contents  of  that  speecli  which  was  to 
be  made,  yet  I do  not  think  it  regular  or 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  this  House, 

proceed  upon  any  such’ private  informa- 
tion. As  members  of  this  House,  we  can 
have  nothing  under  our  consideration,  nor 
ought  we  to  form  an  opinion  Or  a resolution 
•about  any  tiling,  till  it  has,  in  a proper  and 
regular  manner  been  laid  liefore  the  House 
and,  in  this  light,  I am  of  opinion  none  of 
your  lordships  aay,±ijru.  -yeiUi-have  fully  . 


and  maturely  considered  the  speech  now 
before  you  ; for  my  own  part,  1 am  sure  I 
caunot ; but,  even  from  the  little  time  I 
have  had  to  consider  the  Speech  and  the 
Address  pow  moved  for,  I am  sure  I can- 
not pretend  to  say,  that  my  hopes  have 
been  answered  by  the  peace  that  has  been 
concluded,  or  by  any  thing  else  that  has 
happened ; for  I must  say,  I could  never 
form  any  hopes  from  the  measures  we  have 
taken,  or  from  any  account  of  our  late 
transactions,  that  has  ever  been  laid  before 
this  House ; and,  I believe,  there  are  many 
of  your  lordships,  who  have  always  been 
of  the  same  opinion  with  me  ; therefore,  if 
we  resolve  to  mention  in  our  address,  any 
thing  Hbout  our  hopes,  I think  we  ought  to 
say,  thatby  various  hidden  causes,  and  ex- 
traordinary incidents,  Providence  h3s  been 
pleased,  without  any  merit  in  us,  to  bring 
about  a peace,  far  beyond  our  hopes,  ana 
even  contrary  to  our  expectations.  A 
eace,  my  Lords,  has,  it  is  true,  been 
rought  about,  but  1 am  very  certain,  we 
cannot  say  it  is  a good  peace  for  this  na- 
tion : and  I am  much  afraid,  it  will  not  be 
so  lasting  as  some  people  may  perhaps 
imagine. 

I know,  my  Lords,  it  lias  always  been 
said  that  no  expressions  in  our  address  of 
thanks,  for  his  Majesty’s  most  gracious 
Speech  from  die  Throne,  can  any  way  tie 
up  or  controul  the  future  proceedings  or 
resolutions  of  this  House  ; yet  I hope  we 
shall  always  take  care,  not  to  put  any  ex- 
pression or  allegation  in  an  address  of  diis 
House,  which  the  generality  of  the  world 
knows  to  be  false : and  for  diis  reason,  I 
cannot  agree  to  put  anjr  words  into  our 
address,  which  may  seem  to  insinuate,  that 
the  peace  was  owing  to  any  preparations 
made  by  us,  or  to  any  supplies  granted  by- 
former  parliaments.  Can  it  be  pretended, 
that  there  is  the  least  ground  for  any  such 
insinuation  ? can  it  be  said  that  our  add- 
ing 6 or  7,000  men  to  our  land  forces,  had 
so  frightened  France,  as  to  make  diem 
give  up  any  of  those  pretensions  they  had 
seriously  at  heart  ? can  it  be  alleged,  that 
our  squadrons  made  them  give  up  the  af- 
fair of  Poland,  when  the  whole  world 
knows,  we  never  sent  so  much  as  one  ship 
into  the  Baltic  ? or  can  it  be  said,  that  our 
squadrons  setlimits  to  arty  of  their  designs 
in  Italy,  without  ever  appearing  in  the  Me- 
diterranean? My  Lords,  whatever  his 
Majesty’s  endeavours  were,  we  may  judge 
from  the  event,  that  he  could  have  no 
liand  in  the  peace  that  has  been  concluded  ; 
tforf  i(ani»  iC'mtvaiiocdi'M9.  Miijtsty  iitrver  did, 
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nor  ever  would  use  the  least  endeavour,  for 
annexing  to  the  crown  of  Frauce  for  ever, 
the  whole  dominion*  of  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine : this,  my  Lords,  is  a cession,  which 
this  nation,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe, 
may  soon  have  reason  to  repent  of.  It  is  a 
measure,  which  I am  6ure  his  Majesty 
would  never  propose  or  countenance  ; and 
if  any  of  his  ministers  did  so,  I call  upon 
them  now  to  declare  it:  but,  my  Lords, 
1 believe  no  one  of  them  will  dare  to  own 
any  such  thing  ; and  as  this  was  apparently 
the  motive,  which  induced  France  to  sa- 
crifice all  her  other  views,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  views  of  her  Allies,  how  can  we  say 
in  our  address,  with  any  appearance  of 
truth,  that  the  peace  was  owing  to  our  pre- 
parations, or  to  any  of  his  Majesty’s  euaea- 
vours  ? Or  how  can  we  from  thence  de- 
clare, that  we  see  with  pleasure,  the  happy 
effects  of  the  extraordinary  supplies  of  late 
vears  granted  by  parliaments  ? Therefore, 
«f  your  lordships  are  resolved  to  agree  im- 
mediately upon  an  address  of  thanks,  I 
hope  you  will  leave  these  words  out  of  your 
address  ; for  I cannot  think  any  of  your 
lordships  will  say,  you  see  with  pleasure 
the  dominions  ot  France  .enlarged,  by  the 
accession  of  such  an  extensive  and  conveni- 
ent country  as  that  of  the  duchy  of'Lor- 
rain. 

The  Answer  was  insubstance  asfollows : 

Whatever  the  ancient  custom  may  have 
been,  my  Lords,  with  relation  to  the  ap- 
pointing a day  to  take  his  Majesty’s  speech 
into  consideration,  it  is  certain  this  custom 
has  been  long  laid  aside ; for  it  must  be 
granted,  that  not  only  for  a great  many 
years,  but  even  for  a great  many  reigns, 
the  custom  and  usage  of  this  House  has 
always  been  to  take  his  Majesty’s  speech 
immediately  into  our  consideration,  and  to 
order  an  address,  by  way  of  return  thereto. 
This  I say,  my  Lords,  has  been  the  unin- 
terrupted custom  for  many  reigns;  and  I 
now  to  deviate  from  that  custom,  or  to  re- 
assume an  old,  obsolete  custom  upon  the 
presept  occasion,  would  certainly  look,  as 
if  we  disapproved  of  some  of  the  measures 
lately  taken  by  his  Majesty,  and  would  be 
in  some  manner  offering  a sort  of  indignity 
to  him  ; which  I am  persuaded  no  one  of 
your  lordships  has  the  feast  inclination  to 
offer;  aod  for  this  reason  I hope,  neither 
the  nobje  lord  who  proposed  it,  nor  any 
other  of  your  lordships  will  insist  upon  the 
uestion,  for  appointing  a day  to  take  his 
lajesty’s  speech  into  consideration. 

If  thero(,wsrs,»py((tfeiagi  lyssy  dsckraapdi 
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intricate  in  his  Majesty’s  speech,  or  in  tho 
■notion  now  made  to  you  tor  an  Address- 
if  any  tiling  in  the  address  could  be  of  anv 
great  consecjuence,  or  have  any  great  ej-_ 
feet  upon  future  proceedings,  tliere  might 
be  some  reason  for  our  taking  some  time 
to  consider  his  Majesty’s  speech,  as  well 
as  the  address  proposed  to  be  made  upon 
the  present  occasion  But,  in  my  opimon 
and,  I believe,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Lord* 
of  this  House,  tliere  is  not  the  least,  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity  in  any  part  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s speech,  or  of  the  motion  now  made 
to  us;  and  .as  no  expression  we  can  put 
into  the  address,  nor  any  compliment  we 
may  make  upon  such  an  occasion,  can 
have  the  least  influence  upon  any  of  our 
future  proceedings;  therefore  we  have  the 
less  reason  to  be  so  mighty  cautious  of 
what  we  shall  say  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

That  peace  is  more  desirable  than  war, 
is  what  1 believe,  will  be  granted  by  every 
one  of  your  lordships;  mid  it  will,  I be- 
lieve, likewise  be  granted,  that  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  was  lately  in  great 
danger  of  being  over-turned,  and  that  this 
nation  was  lately'  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  being  involved  in  a bloody  and 
expensive  war.  The  restoring  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  the  preserving  and  re- 
establishing the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
preventing  this  nation’s  being  involved  in 
a war,  are  effects  which  all  mankind  must 
acknowledge  to  be  happy,  and  they  are 
effects,  which  have  been  lately,  some  way 
or  another,  brought  about.  For  my  own 
part,  l am  convinced  they  are  the  effect* 
of  the  extraordinary  supplies  of  late  years 
granted  by  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom, 
and  I shall  continue  to  tlunkso,  till  1 see  it 
demonstrated,  that  they  have  proceeded 
from  some  other  cause.  The  adding  of 
(i  or  7,000  men  to  our  hmd  forces,  was  no! 
in  itself,  it  is  true,  ofany  great  consequence 
to  France,  or  to  any  other  powrer  of  Eu- 
rope; but  the  making  of  that  addition, 
and  our  contracting  with  the  lcingof  Den- 
mark for  some  of  his  troops,  shewed  that, 
we  were  in  earnest,  and  that  we  resolved 
to  enter  into  the  war,  for  supporting  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  as  soon  an 
weshould  observe,  that  either  of  the  partie* 
hud  any  views,  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  preservation  of  that  balance;  in 
which  case  we  could,  and  we  certainly 
would  have  entered  into  the  war,  witha 
body  of  70,000  men,  or  perhaps  170, WO 
in  case  of  necessity.  This,  ray  Lores, 
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made  them  give  up  some  of  those  preten- 
sions, they -had  at  first  seriously  at  heart, 
or  at  least  prevented  their  having  any  pre- 
tensions seriously  at  heart,  which  were  in- 
consistent with  that,  they  saw  us  preparing 
to  support  and  defend. 

Although  none  of  our  squadrons  ap- 
peared either  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  j 
Baltic,  yet,  ray  Lords,  I am  firmly  per- 
suaded, that  out  fitting  out  and  preparing 
powerful  squadrons,  and  our  having  them 
ready  to  sad  either  to  the  Mediterranean 
1 or  the  Baltic,  as  we  should  find  occasion,, 
j not  only  set  limits  to  the  designs  of  France 
and  her  allies  in  Italy,  but  actually  laid 
them  under  a necessity  of  departing  from 
that  scheme,  relating  to  the  partition  of 
i Italy,  which  they  had  formed  to  themselves 
at'the  beginning  of  the  war : A nd  as  to  the 
affair  of  Poland,  though  we  did  not  send 
a ship  into  the  Baltic,  yet  we  know  it  was 
publicly  reported,  that  our  having  fitted 
out  sucli  a powerful  squadron,  prevented 
| the  Frencli  from  sending  their  Brest-squn- 
dronto  the  relief  of  Dantzick;  so  that  if 
there  was  any  truth  in  that  report,  it  may 
be  properly  enough  said,  that  our  squii- 
drons  made  them  giveupthe  affhirof  Poland . 

With  respect,  my  Lords,  to  the  treaty 
! of  peace  that  has  been  concluded,  I shall 
not  pretend  to  determine,  by  what  means, 
or  by  whose  endeavoursit  lias  been  brought 
about ; but  I cannot  dunk  it  a peace  of 
such  dangerous  consequence,  as  some  are 
pleased  to  represent:  The  whole  domi- 
nions of  Lorrain  are,  it  is  true,  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  France  for  ever ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  France  thereby 
getsany  addition  of  power ; for  did  she  not 
formerly  take  possession  of  all  those  do- 
minions whenever  she  pleased?  So  that, 
though  France  by  this  treaty  of  peace,  ac- 
quires a new  right  or  title,  yet  it  cannot  he 
said,  that  she  acquires  any  new  or  addi- 
tional power;  But  as  this  is  an  affair  quite 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  I shall  only 
add,  that  I am  convinced,  there  is  not  a 
lord  in  this  House,  who  imagined  four 
niondis  since,  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
emperor  to  have  made  so  good  a peace,  un- 
less the  maritime  powers  had  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  and  had  thereby  en- 
abled him  to  force  the  French  and  their 
allies  to  agree  to  reasonable  terms.  Yet, 
my  Lords,  we  find  this  extraordinary  event 
has  been,  some  way  or  other,  brought 
about,  without  engaging  either  of  the  ma- 
ritime powers  in  the  war;  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, this  event,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  his  Ma- 
£ VOL.  tifcjted  diytised  Py  the  I lniv<S*$ 
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jetty's  conduct,  and  the  good  harmony 
which  has  always  subsisted  between  him 
and  his  parliament ; which  harmony,  if  it 
be  continued,  will  certainly  establish  and 
preserve  that  peace,  wliich  has  beeubrought 
about,  and  will,  at  last,  make  tills  a happy 
and  a flourishing  kingdom;  therefore,  X 
hope  your  lordships  will  agree  to  the  mo- 
tion that  has  been  made  you,  without  any 
amendment  or  alteration. 

The  .Reply  was  to  this  effect: 

My  Lords  ; Though  the  custom  of  ap- 
pointing • a day  for  taking  his  Majesty’s 
speech  into  consideration,  had  been  laid 
aside  for  a much  longer  time  than  it  really 
has,  yet  as  it  was  a good  and  a decent  cus- 
tom, it  ought  tobe  re-assumed;  and  our  re- 
assuming an  ancient  usage,  which  all  the 
world  must  allow  to  he  a good  one,  can  never 
look  like  a disapprobation  of  any  of  his 
Majesty’s  measures,  much  less  can  it  be 
looked  on  as, offering  any  indignity  to  him : 
but,  my  Lords,  when  we  hear  such  un  argu- 
mentmade  use  of,  when  we  hear  itsaid,thct 
our  re-assuming  the  ancient  dignity  of  this 
House,  will  be  offering  a sort  of  indig- 
nity to  his  Majesty,  it  ought  to  make 
us  cautious  of  ever  neglecting  or  sus- 
pending any  of  those  forms  or  customs, 
which  have  been  established  by  our 
ancestors,  for  regulating  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House;  and  this  1 hope  your 
lordships  will  take  particular  notice  of  upon 
some  future  occasion  : for  if  we  he  every 
session,  or  every  parliament,  giving  up 
and  never  reassuming,  we  shall  at  last 
have  neither  decency  nor  solemnity  left  in 
any  of  our  proceedings. 

As  I have  had  no  time  to  consider  either 
the  speech  or  motion,  1 cannot  pretend  to 
determine  whether  or  no  there  be  any 
thing  dark  or  intricate  in  either  ; but  the 
easiest  and  most  plain  speech  that  was  ever 
composed,  to  a man  who  has  not  consider- 
ed it,  must  be  the  same,  as  if  it  were  dark 
and  intricate  ; neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  be  understood,  and  no  man 
who  regards  his  character  will  give  an  an- 
swer or  agree  to  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand. If  there  be  nothing  dark  or  intri- 
cate, either  in  the  speech  or  motion,  the 
less  time  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
them : but  let  both  be  as  clear  and  intel- 
ligible aspossible,  it  treasonable  that  those 
Lords,  who  heard  nothing  of  the  speech, 
till  they  heard  it  hi  this  House,  should 
have  some  time  to  consider  it,  before  they 
be  desired  to  give  their  consent  to  any  an- 
swer that  can  De  made  to  it. 
ot-pgutR^r'ton  I .awf  hips®  Unit' 
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With  respect  to  the  consequences  of  measures,  as  may  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
what  we  may  happen  to  insert  in  our  Ad-  the  interest  of  this  nation,  and  such  as 
dress,  or  the  effect  it  may  liave  upon  our  cannot  be  recalled  or  remedied,  by  any  fi,- 
future  proceedings,  considering  how  preci-  tare  resolution  of  this  House.  With  rcs- 
pitately  we  are  like  to  agree  upon  an  ad-  pect  to  our  conduct  in  the  interval  0f 
dress,  I could  almost  wish  it  were  a thing  parliament,  foreign  powers  may  per. 
of  as  little  importance,  as  it  lias  been  re-  haps  look  upon  it,  as  the  conduct  of  our 
presented ; but,  my  Lords,  while  this  ministers,  and  not  of  the  nation ; and  for 
House  preserves  its  honour  and  dignity,  that  reason,  they  may  suspend  entering 
while  this  nation  preserves  its  freedom,  the  into  any  measures,  or  coming  to  any  re- 
Address  of  this  House  will  always  be  of  solutions  to  our  prejudice,  till  the  meeting 
great  consequence,  and  will  have  a great  of  the  next  session  of  parliament;  but  if 
effect,  uot  only  upon  our  own  future  pro-  they  then  see  die  two  Houses  of  Par- 
ceedings,  but  upon  all  the  a (lairs  or  the  liament  complimenting  his  Majesty’s  mi- 
nation  ; nay,  upon  all  the  affairs  of  Europe  nisters,  and  approving  of  all  they  have 
in  general.  We  are  not  indeed,  under  any  done,  they  will  then  begin  to  look  upon 
absolute  necessity  of  conforming  in  our  fu-  our  past  conduct,  as  the  conduct  of  the 
ture  proceedings  to  every  thing  contained  nation,  and  will  immediately  take  their 
in  our  Address  of  Thanks,  for  lus  Majesty’s  measures  or  their  resolutions  according- 
most  gracious  speech  from  the  throne ; but  ly.  We  have  it,  it  is  true,  in  our  power 
still  it  must  be  granted,  that  what  we  say  to  depart  from  our  Address  by  a fu. 
in  our  Address,  has  an  effect  upon  our  fu-  ture  resolution,  but  after  the  resolu- 
ture  proceedings,  and  has  been  often  made  tions  of  foreign  states  are  taken,  after 
use  of,  as  an  argument  against  our  agree-  they  have  concerted  their  measures,  we 
big  to  propositions  afterwards  made,  be-  cannot  make  them  depart  from  such  mea- 
cause  or  their  being  repugnant  to  what  we  sures  or  resolutions,  by  any  future  resolu- 
had  said  in  our  Address.  tion  of  ours';  and  thus,  by  an  ill-timed 

We  all  know,  my  Lords,  that  the  compliment  to  his  Majesty,  or  rather  to 
compliments  made  to  his  Majesty  upon  his  ministers,  we  may  involve  our  country 
any  such  occasion,  are  generally  unaer-  in  great  difficulties,  and  bring  it  to  the 
stood  to  be  compliments  made  to  his  mi-  utmost  distress. 

nisters;  and  if,  in  this  session,  we  should  Peace,  my  Lords,  is  certainly  a most 
enter  upon  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  desirable  thing,  but  it  is  not  always  more 
his  Majesty’s  ministers,  and  should  from  desirable  than  war  : if  at  the  end  of  king 
thence  discover  that  they  had  shewn  no  William’s  reign  we  had  thought  a peace  at 
concern  for  the  balance  of  power,  that  any  rate  more  desirable  than  war,  not 
their  negligence  or  their  blunders  had  been  only  this  nation,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
the  occasion  of  the  late  war,  and  that  both  part  of  Europe,  would  long  before  now 
the  security  and  the  commerce  of  these  have  been  slaves  to  France : we  ought  not 
kingdoms,  had  been  thereby  brought  into  therefore  to  be  so  extremely  busy  with  our 
the  utmost  danger;  I must  beg  of  your  congratulations  upon  the  pleasing  prospect 
lordships  to  consider,  how  inconsistent  it  of  approaching  tranquillity:  we  ought  first 
would  look  for  this  House,  to  come  to  any  to  examine  what  sort  of  a tranquillity  we 
such  resolutions,  after  having  at  the  be-  are  like  to  have, and  what  the  consequences 
ginning  of  the  session  agreed  to  the  se-  of  it  may  be.  I shall  readily  agree  with 
cond  paragraph  of  the  motion  now  before  the  noble  lord,  that  the  balance  of  power 
you : and  upon  such  an  occasion,  would  was  lately  in  great  danger ; I shall  like- 
not  this  apparent  inconsistency  be  made  wise  agree,  that  this  nation  was  lately  in 
use  of  as  an  argument,  would  it  not  be  a great  danger  of  being  involved  in  a bloody 
prevailing  argument  against  your  coming  and  expensive  war ; but  I cannot  agree 
to  any  such  resolution  ? with  liis  lordship  in  thinking,  that  in  either 

But  this  is  not  all : the  Address  of  this  case  the  danger  is  quite  over.  On  the 
House,  as  long  as  we  preserve  any  cliarac-  contrary,  I think  the  balance  of  power  is 
ter  or  respect  in  the  nation,  will  always  brought  into  more  danger  by  the  peace, 
have  a great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  than  it  was  by  the  war : because,  if  the 
people,  and  will,  in  some  measure,  influ-  war  had  continued,  it  was  in  our  power  to 
ence  the  proceedings  of  the  other  House : have  recovered  it  from  that  danger,  when- 
nay,  my  Lords,  it  will  have  an  effect  upon  ever  we  had  a mind  ; but  it  will  not  be  in 
the  conduct  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  our  power  whenever  we  have  a mind,  to 
and  may^^induce  th^m^to!  pome!  into  such , .t^e  l^ori;^  to  get  the 
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emperor,  Poland  and  Muscovy  to  join  with  . 
us  in  that  undertaking;  and  as  France  was 
before  an  over-match  for  any  power  in 
Europe,  the  addition  of  any  tiling,  even 
the  smallest  village,  to  that  crown,  is  a step 
towards  overturning  the  balance  of  power; 
but  the  addition  of  such  a populous  and 
fertile  province  as  the  dukedom  of  Lorrain, 
is  certainly  a most  wonderful  stride. 

I am  surprized  tohear  it  said,  that  France 
acquires  no  new  or  additional  strength  by 
the  surrender  of  Lorrain.  It  is  true,  she 
generally  took  possession  of  it  at  the 
beginning  of  a war ; but  as  that  country 
was  generally  rendered  desolate  by  the  war, 
she  ceuld  reap  little  benefit  by  it  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war;  and  upon  a 
peace  she  was  always  obliged  to  restore  it: 
then  again,  while  that  duchy  continued  in 
the  possession  of  its  own  princes,  and  was  a 
part  of  the  empire,  it  was  a barrier  for 
all  that  part  of  the  empire  situate  between 
it  and  the  Rhine ; because  the  seizing  of 
any  place  in  Lorrain  by  France,  was  al- 
ways looked  on  as  a declaration  of  war,  by 
which  the  princes  of  the  empire  were 
alarmed,  and  had  some  time  to  put  them- 
selves upon  their  guard:  but  Lorrain 
being  now  given  up  to  France,  its  towns 
will  immediately  be  strongly  fortified,  and 
numerous  garrisons  kept  in  them,  by 
which  France  will  be  enabled  to  surprise 
and  take  possession,  whenever  she  pleases, 
of  all  that  part  of  the  empire  between  Lor- 
rain and  the  Rhine ; so  that  all  that  part 
of  the  empire,  will  from  henceforth  be  in 
the  same  condition  that  Lorrain  formerly 
was ; and  if  Lorrain  was  before  to  be 
looked  on  as  a part  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  because  it  was  in  her  power  to 
take  possession  of  it  whenever  she  pleased, 
we  must  for  the  same  reason  conclude, 
tliat  from  henceforth  the  county  of  Deux 
Ponts,  a great  part  of  the  electorate  of 
Treves,  of  the  electorate  of  the  prince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  bishopric 
of  Spiers,  of  the  bishopric  of  Worms, 
and  several  other  estates  of  the  empire, 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  France  ; and  therefore  may  here- 
after be,  without  any  jealousy,  abso- 
lutely surrendered  to  her,  if  ever  the  doc- 
trine should  prevail,  that  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence between  a violent  possession,  and  a 
rightful  undisturbed  possession.  But,  even 
with  respect  to  Lorrain  itself,  the  rightful, 
undisturbed  possession  of  it  will  add  vastly 
to  the  power  of  France ; for  even  during 
the  continuance  of  war,  though  France  had 
possession  of  the  country,  she  possessed 


none  of  the  revenues ; these  having  al- 
most always  been  possessed  by  the  dukes 
of  Lorrain;  whereas  the  revenues  will 
be  now  much  improved  by  its  being  no 
longer  the  seat  of  war,  and  will  belong 
to,  and  be  levied  by  France,  both  in 
time  of  war  and . in  time  of  peace  ; from 
whence  we  may,  with  a great  deal  of  pro- 
bability conclude,  that  a yearly  sum  of  at 
least  500,000/.  sterling,  will  be  added  to 
the  revenue  of  France  by  the  accession  of 
Lorrain  ; and  as  by  the  situation  of  Lor- 
rain, the  frontiers  of  France  will  be  con- 
tracted, rather  than  enlarged,  which  will 
prevent  her  being  obliged  to  keep  up  any 
greater  land  force  than  formerly,  we  may 
presume,  that  this  whole  sum  will  be  em- 
ployed yearly  towards  increasing  and  keep- 
ing up  her  naval  armaments ; and  how  a 
peace,  which  may  so  probably  increase  the 
naval  power  of  our  greatest  and  most  dan- 
gerous rival,  can  be  called  a pleasing  pros- 
pect to  Great  Britain,  I cannot  so  readily 
comprehend.  From  these  considerations, 
my  Lords,  I must  leave  it  to  your  lord- 
ships,  whether  we  ought  to  burst  out  in 
such  raptures  of  joy  on  the  pleasing  pros- 
pect of  approaching  tranquillity. 

Now,  my  Lords,  let  us  see  how  we  stand 
with  respect  to  our  own  security  and  com- 
merce : a peace  is  concluded,  it  is  truej 
between  the  Emperor  and  France,  but  are 
we  included  in  that  peace  ? There  were 
before  several  bones  of  contention  between 
us  and  France,  as  well  as  Spain,  and  I am 
afraid,  they  are  no  way  diminished  by 
our  late  conduct.  If  by  our  powerful 
squadrons  we*  set  limits  to  the  designs  of 
France  and  her  allies  in  Italy,  or  made 
France  give  up  the  affair  of  Poland ; if  by 
our  preparations  we  prevented  the  king  of 
France  from  establishing  his  father-in-law 
upon  the  throne  of  Poland,  or  the  king  of 
Spain  from  establishing  his  son-in  theduke- 
doms  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia ; 
can  we  expect  that  these  disappointments 
will  be  easily  forgiven  or  forgot  ? And  in 
case  these  powers  should  make  up  the 
little  differences  at  present  subsisting  be- 
tween them,  and  should  join  together  in 
order  to  revenge  themselves  upon  us,  are 
we  sure  of  the  Emperor  for  an  ally  ? Have 
we,  by  our  late  conduct,laid  him  under  any 
obligations  of  honour  or  conscience  to  fly 
to  our  assistance ; or  upon  what  else  (joes  our 
security  depend  ? When  to  these  ques- 
tions, my  Lords,  I have  received  a satis- 
factory answer,  I shall  be  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  the  greatest  gratitude,  the 
tender  care  of  his  Majesty’s  ministers  for 
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liis  Majesty’s  people,  in  preserv  ing  to  them 
the  blessings  of  peace;  and  to  declare, 
that  I see  with  pleasure,  in  our  present 
situation,  the  happy  effects  of  the  extraor- 
dinary supplies  ot  late  years  granted  by 
parliament. 

I have,  my  Lords,  as  great  an  opinion 
of  his  Majesty’s  wisdom  and  conduct,  as 
any  lord  in  this  House ; but  for  the  wis- 
dom and  conduct  of  his  ministers,  I have 
not,  perhaps,  the  same  esteem  that  some 
others  may  have ; and  since  his  Majesty’s 
wisdom  and  conduct  can  never  be  brought 
in  question  here,  since  it  is  the  wisdom 
and  conduct  of  his  ministers  only  that  can 
come  under  our  consideration,  I have 
treated  the  subject  the  mote  freely.  1 
shall  always  be  fond  of  seeing  a just  and 
true  harmony  between  his  Majesty  and 
his  people,  as  well  ns  his  parliament ; tor, 
unless  the  Harmony  between  the  King  and 
Parliament  be  founded  upon  a harmony 
between  King  and  people,  we  can  neither 
expect  to  meet  with  trust  or  confidence , 
from  our  allies,  nor  can  we  expect 
to  spread  terror  and  dread  among  our 
enemies.  Thus,  my  Lords,  I have  taken 
notice  of  what  I take  to  be  amiss  in  die 
motion  now  before  you;  I shall  not  insist, 
cidier  upon  dejaying  the  consideration  of 
this  matter,  or  upon  any  particular  amend- 
ment; because,  from  what  I have  said, 
the  Committee,  who  shall  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  the  Address,  will  be  able  tty  rec- 
tify the  motion  ; and  I hope  they  will  take 
care  to  do  it  in  such  a manner,  as  that  the 
Address  may  be  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Lords'  Address  of  Thanks. ] The 
uestion  was  then  put,  'Whether  an  Ad- 
ress  shall  be  made  to  his  Majesty  upon 
the  foregoing  motion  ? ‘ And  it  being  re- 
solved in  the  affirmative,  without  any  divi- 
sion, and  ordered  accordingly ; a Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  it  up ; who 
retired  immediately  into  the  Prince’s 
Chamber,  and  having  drawn  up  an  Ad- 
dress, it  was  reported  and  agreed  to  the 
same  evening,  and  is  as  follows : 

“ Most  gracious  Sovereign  , 

“ We  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  tiie  Lords  Spiritual  and 
TemporaFin  Parliament  assembled,  beg 
leave  to  return  your  Majesty  our  sincere 
and  most  humble  Thanks  for  your  most 
gracious  Speech  upon  the  throne.  The 
experience  we  have  had  of  your  Majesty’s 
just  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of 
the  war,  and  of  your  vigilance  to  prevent 
its  becomip^  gonei^,^fille^  ouy  ^minds  with 
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the  strongest  assurances,  that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  balance  of  power,  and  of  the 
safety  and  commerce  ot  your  kingdoms 
were  the  governing  motives  of  your  Jfa’ 
joety’s  conduct. 

“ These  principles,  truly  worthy  0f  a 
King  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  seen  ex- 
erted with  a perseverance  superior  to  all 
difficulties,  by  your  uninterrupted  endea- 
vours  to  bring  the  contending  powers  to  an 
accommodation,  in  order  to  the  obtaining 
a general  peace  : And  when  we  considered 
your  Majesty’s  firmness,  and  the  weight 
which  this  nation  ought  to  haye  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  we  always  conceived 
well-grounded  hopes,  that  your  royal  wis- 
dom, and  the  good  offices  employed  by 
your  Majesty,  in  conjunction  with  the 
States-General,  would  be  attended  with 
real  and  beneficial  effects. 

“ Permit  us,  Sir,  on  this  occasion,  to 
congratulate  your  Majesty  upon  the  agree- 
able prospect  of  approaching  tranquillity, 
which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  lav 
before  us ; and  to  profess  the  great  satis- 
faction we  feel,  on  your  having  commu- 
nicated to  us,  that  the  preliminary  articles 
agreed  upon  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
most  Christian  King,  appeared,  upon  a due 
examination,  to  be  such,  as  induced  your 
Majesty,  and  the  States,  by  a joint  resolu- 
tion, to  declare  your  approbation  thereof, 
and  your  readiness  to  concur  in  a treaty 
to  be  made  for  bringing  this  work  to  per- 
fection. 

“ The  union  and  harmony,  which  hath 
so  happily  subsisted  between  your  Majesty 
and  that  republic,  will,  we  trust,  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  farther  good  consequences, 
as  may  effectuate  a general  pacification : 
And  the  glorious  example,  which  your 
Majesty  hath  held  fortli  to  other  prints, 
of  preferring  the  love  of  solid  and  tionour- 
ble  peace  to  the  views  of  restless  ambition, 
together  with  the  amicable  interposition 
of  common  friends,  will,  we  doubt  not, 
prevail  entirely,  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
sent troubles. 

“ Your  Majesty’s  tender  care  of  your 
people,  in  preserving  to  them  thc'blessings 
of  peace,  while  other  countries  have  been 
harrassed  with  war,  calls  for  our  most 
thankful  acknowledgments,  which  we  beg 
leave  to  lay  at  your  royal  feet. 

“ The  extraordinary  supplies  of  late 
years  necessarily  raised  by  your  Parlia- 
ment, however  unwilling  to  burden  their 
fellow-subjects,  have  been  the  result  ot 
their  just  confidence,  that  all  powers  tc- 
.ppsed.m  jjjjSnr  ^Ia^esty,  would  be  mad® 
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use  of  only  for  the  honour  of  your  crown, 
and  the  welfare  of  your  people. 

“ It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  we 
now  see  the  happy  effects  of  these  mea- 
sures, in  our  present  situation  ; nor  could 
we  entertain  the  least  doubt,  but  that  your 
Majesty  would  improve  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  lessen  this  expence,  as  far  as  pru- 
dence and  the  posture  of  affairs  would 
permit.  In  this  view,  we  beg  leave  to 
return  our  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  orders, 
which  your  Majesty  hath  graciously  been 
pleased  to  give  for  making  a considerable 
reduction  of  your  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land;  and  we  cannot  accompany  those 
thanks  with  a more  becoming  proof  of  our 
gratitude,  than  by  assuring  your  Majesty, 
as  we  most  sincerely  do,  that  we  will  zea- 
lously and  cheerfully  concur  in  all  such 
measures,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  security  of  your  kingdoms,  and  to 
continue  the  just  influence  of  your  crown 
among  the  powers  abroad. 

“ We  are  deeply  sensible  of  your  Ma- 
jesty’s unwearied  labours  to  make  us  a 
happy  people.  Nothing  shall  be  wanting, 
on  our  part,  to  render  those  paternal  la- 
bours ettectual,  by  promoting  good  har- 
mony and  unanimity  at  home,  and  by  de- 
monstrating, in  all  our  actions,  how  sted- 
tastly  we  have  at  heart,  the  zealous  and 
vigorous  support  of  your  Majesty  and  your 
government,  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession  in  your  royal  house,  and 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  country.” 

The  Kincr's  Ansiver.]  Which  Address 
was  next  day  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
who  returned  the  following  Answer : 

“ My  Lords ; I return  you  my  Thanks 
for  this  dutiful  and  ailectionate  Address. 
Nothing  can  give  me  so  sensible  a plea- 
sure, as  the  satisfaction  you  shew  in  my 
endeavours  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  and 
the  care  I have  taken  of  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  my  kingdoms.  As  I rely,  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  on  your  support 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  great  ends  ; so  you 
may  always  depend  on  my  steady  perse- 
verance in  such  measures,  as  may  most 
effectually  promote  and  secure  the  ease, 
commerce,  and  prosperity  of  my  people.” 

The  principal  Speakers  in  the  above 
debate  for  the  Amendment  to  the  motion 
were,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  lord  Car- 
teret, tlie  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  the 
lord  Bathurst;  the  principal  Speakers 
agaiust  it  were,  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  lord  Hervey. 
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Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Address 
of  Thanks .]  The  Commons  being  re- 
turned to  their  House,  and  the  Speaker 
having  reported  his  Majesty’s  Speech, 
Mr.  Stephen  Fox  moved,  “ That  an  hum- 
ble Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
to  return  his  Majesty  the  Thanks  of  that 
House  for  his  most  gracious  Speech  from 
the  throne : to  express  their  grateful  sense 
of  his  Majesty’s  continued  endeavours  to 
restore  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  avoid 
involving  this  nation  unnecessarily  in  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a general  war : to 
congratulate  his  Majesty  upon  the  happy 
turn,  which  the  aflairs  of  Europe  had  taken 
by  their  Imperial  and  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesties having  agreed  to  preliminary  arti- 
cles for  a general  pacification ; and  upon 
the  great  probability  of  then-  being  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  powers  engaged  in  the 
war : and  to  declare  from  the  assurances 
his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  give 
them,  that  those  preliminaries  did  not  es- 
sentially vary  from  the  plan  of  pacification 
concerted  and  proposed  by  his  Majesty 
and  the  States  General ; from  a just  con- 
fidence in  his  Majesty’s  goodness,  and  the 
experiaice  they  had  of  his  constant  and 
parental  care  of  the  true  interest  of  hi* 
people,  through  the  whole  course  of  this 
great  and  intricate  work;  and  from  his 
Majesty’s  having  declared,  in  conjunction 
with  the  States,  his  approbation  of  the  said 
preliminaries,  as  proper  conditions  of  a ge- 
neral pacification ; that  they  could  make  no 
doubt,  but  they  were  such  as  would  give  a 
general  satisfaction  : to  return  his  Majes- 

S their  thanks  for  his  early  care  in  easing 
e burthens  of  his  people,  and  reducing 
a considerable  number  of  his  forces  both 
by  sea  and  land : to  assure  his  Majesty 
that  they  would  with  great  cheerfulness, 
raise  the  necessary  supplies : and,  to  tes- 
tify their  gratitude  from  a just  sense  of  the 
blessings  they  then  enjoyed,  and  from  the 
prospect  of  future  happiness,  that  they 
would  support  his  Majesty  in  such  mea- 
sures as  should  be  found  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  render  that  great  and  desira- 
ble work  perfect  and  lasting.” 

Mr.  Fox  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hanbury 
Williams;  and  lord  Tyrconnell  declared, 
That  he  thought  the  peace  was  more  safe, 
honourable  and  glorious,  than  it  was  pos- 
sible for  us  to  expect.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion Mr.  Shippen  and  Mr.  Walter  Plumer 
took  notice  of  that  part  of  the  King’s 
Speech,  which  related  to  the  reduction  of 
the  forces,  and  added,  That  they  hoped 
some  whole  regiments  would  be  reduced. 
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and  not  a number  of  private  men  only,  as 
had  been  formerly  practised  upon  the  like 
occasions;  for  that  the  reducing  of  a 
whole  regiment  would  be  a much  greater 
saving  to  the  nation,  tlian  the  reducing  of 
an  equal  number  of  private  men : that  in 
our  present  melancholy  circumstances, 
every  method  ought  to  be  practised  by 
which  the  public  money  might  be  saved,  | 
in  order  to  apply  as  much  as  possible 
yearly  to  the  payment  of  our  public 
debts. 

That  the  advantage  of  reducing  whole 
regiments,  was  apparent  to  every  gentle- 
man who  would  make  the  calculation ; for 
by  the  establishment  of  last  year,  a march- 
ing regiment,  which  consisted  of  815  men, 
cost  the  public  about  15,2171.  yearly ; so 
that  if  a whole  regiment  should  be  re- 
duced, there  would  be  a saving  of  15,2171. 
a year.  Whereas  if  an  equal  number  of 
private  men  only  be  reduced  from  that 
and  other  regiments,  there  would  be  a 
saving  to  the  public  of  the  pay  of  so  many 
private  men  only,  which  in  a year  amount- 
ed to  but  7,427/.  from  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  by  a reduction  of  8,000  men 
made  by  reducing  whole  regiments,  the 
public  would  save  149,369/.  yearly;  where- 
as, a reduction  of  8,000  men  made  by  the 
reducing  of  private  men  only,  saves  but 
73,0001.  yearly ; so  that  the  difference  to 
the  public  was  a saving  of  76,369 1.  yearly; 
a saving  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
That  though,  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  issue  near  one 
half  of  tliis  sum  yearly  for  half-pay  to  the 
reduced  officers,  yet  in  a few  years  they 
would  either  die  or  be  incorporated  in  the 
standing  corps;  so  that  we  should  soon 
save  this  whole  sum  yearly. 

That  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
find  a military  reason  why  we  ought  to 
keep  up,  and  in  whole  pay  too,  a greater 
proportion  of  officers  in  time  of  peace  than 
we  did  in  time  of  war ; and  as  there  was 
no  military  reason  for  so  doing,  peo- 
ple would  be  apt  to  suppose  it  was  cone 
lor  a civil  reason ; which  was  a supposition 
injurious  to  his  Majesty,  or  at  least  to  his 
ministers  ; and  for  that  reason  they  would 
in  a particular  manner  recommend  it  to 
an  honourable  gentleman  on  the  floor, 
(sir  Robert  Walpole)  to  reduce  whole 
corps,  instead  of  reducing  private  men 
only.  Then  Mr.  Fox’s  motion  Was  agreed 
to  without  debate,  and  a Committee  or- 
dered to  draw  up  an  Address  accordingly. 

The  Commons'  Address  of  Thanhs .] 


Commons’  Address  of  Thanhs.  j-ggg 

Jan.  1 7.  The  Commons  presented 
Address  as  follows:  ' eu 

“ Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

“ We  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  return 
your  Majesty  our  unfeigned  thanks  for 
your  most  gracious  Speech  from  the  throne. 

“ We  are  truly  sensible  of  your  Majes- 
ty’s  early  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  can  never  enough  admire  the 
steady  application,  with  which  you  pUr. 
sued  that  great  work,  by  the  joint  interpo- 
sition of  the  good  offices  of  your  Majesty 
and  the  States  General. 

“ And  it  is,  with  the  warmest  gratitude 
we  acknowledge  your  Majesty’s  particular 
care  and  circumspection,  in  all  your  pro- 
ceedings, not  to  involve  this  nation  unne- 
cessarily in  the  war ; when  at  the  same 
time,  your  Majesty  shewed  you  were  not 
insensible  of  the  imhiinent  danger  that 
threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe,  from  a 
long  continuance  of  it  upon  so  unequal  a 
foot.  A conduct  wherein  your  Majesty 
plainly  proved,  you  equally  consulted  the 
immediate  interests  of  your  people,  and 
that  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  upon 
which  the  safety  and  commerce  of  this  na- 
tion so  much  depends.  At  once  saving  this 
nation  from  all  the  present  calamities  of war, 
and  trying  to  avert  the  future  necessity  of 
its  being  at  last  obliged  to  take  its  share  and 
hazard  in  them. 

“ We  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  your 
Majesty’s  wisdom  and  impartiality,  in 
forming  the  plan  of  pacification,  proposed 
by  your  Majesty  ana  the  States  General, 
to  the  powers  engaged  in  war ; which 
although  not  immediately  accepted  by  the 
contending  parties,  nor  answering  the 
desired  effect  by  preventing  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  has  been  so  far  adopted, 
that  the  most  material  and  essential  parts 
of  it  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  princes 
originally  and  principally  concerned  in 
this  rupture,  ana  recommended  by  them 
to  their  allies  as  preliminary  articles  to  a 
general  pacification. 

“ Upon  this  happy  turn  the  affairs  of 
Europe  have  taken,  we  most  heartily  con- 
gratulate with  your  Majesty;  and  when 
we  consider  the  assurances  your  Majesty 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  give  us,  that 
these  preliminaries  do  not  essentially  vary 
from  the  plan  of  pacification,  concerted  by 
your  Majesty  and  the  States  General,  and 
the  ready  approbation  your  Majesty  and 
the  States  General  have  given  of  them ; a 
just  confidence  in  your  wisdom,  and  the 
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experience  we  have  of  your  constant  and 
paternal  care  of  the  true  interest  of  your 
people,  through  the  whole  course  of  tin’s 
great  and  intricate  work,  leaves  us  not  the 
least  room  to  entertain  a doubt,  but  that 
the  preliminary  conditions  of  tins  pacifica- 
tion, ure  founded,  and  so  approved,  as  will 
have  general  satisfaction ; in  which  per- 
suasion we  are  farther  confirmed,  by  the 
great  probability  there  appears  to  be  of 
their  being  accepted  and  agreed  to,  by  all 
the  powers  engaged  in  the  war. 

“ The  early  regard  your  Majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  shew  to  the  wel- 
fare of  your  people,  in  taking  the  first  op- 
portunity, on  tnis  great  and  fortunate 
event,  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  their  ex- 
pences,  by  making  a reduction  of  your 
forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  is  such  a 
mark  of  your  care  in  consulting  their  inte- 
rest, and  of  your  tender  concern  for  their 
case,  that  we  should  be  as  unjust  to  our 
gratitude,  as  to  your  Majesty’s  goodness, 
if  we  failed  to  testify  the  one,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  other,  in  the  strongest  and  most 
dutiful  manner.  And  as  we  look  upon 
this,  added  to  all  the  other  measures  of 
your  glorious  und  happy  reign,  as  a proof 
that  the  estimates  for  tne  present  year  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  situation  of  aftairs, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  shall  be 
found  necessary ; so  we  beg  leave  to  assure 
your  Majesty,  that  we  will  cheerfully  and 
effectually  raise  such  supplies,  as  the  pos- 
ture of  our  present  happy  circumstances  ' 
shall  require,  and  sufficient  to  support  die 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  honour  and 
interest  of  your  Majesty’s  subjects  and 
dominions. 

“ And  if  such  motives  could  want  any 
additional  circumstance  to  excite  us  to 
fulfil  our  duty  to  your  Majesty  and  our 
country,  the  reflection  on  die  good  effect 
the  extraordinary  supplies,  granted  die 
last  year  to  your  Majesty,  must  have  hac£ 
in  contributing  to  bring  this  long-laboured 
work  to  so  happy  an  issue,  joined  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  influence  your  Majes- 
ty’s counsels  must  ever  have  in  the  aflairs 
of  Europe,  whilst  a loyal  Parliament  shews 
itself  determined  to  support  the  resolu- 
tions of  a wise  and  cautious  prince,  can- 
not fail  to  operate  with  their  due  weight, 
in  making  us  persevere  in  our  endeavours 
to  give  a lustre  to  your  Majesty’s  reign 
abroad,  equal,  if  possible,  to  the  happiness 
we  enjoy  from  it  at  home.” 

_ The  King's  Answer. ] To  this  Address 
his  Majesty 


A.  1).  17S6. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ I return  you  my  thanks  for  this  duti- 
ful  and  loyal  Address.  I am  very  well 
pleased,  diat  my  endeavours  to  restore  the 
public  tranquillity  have  met  with  your  ap- 
probation ; an  il  you  may  be  assured,  my  fu- 
ture care  shall  be  employed,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  to  render  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope perfect  and  lasdng,  and  to  make  you 
a nourishing  and  happy  people.”. 

Petition  relating  to  an  Undue  Election 
for  Yorkshire .]  Jan.  16.  A Petition  of 
sir  Rowland  Winn,  bart.  was  presented  to 
die  House  and  read,  complaining  of  an 
undue  election  and  return  for  the  county 
of  York*,  which  was  ordered  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  on  the  24th  of 
February. 

Resolution  relating  to  Controverted  Elec- 
Hons .]  After  debate,  the  Commons  re- 
solved : “ That  in  all  cases  of  controverted 
Elections  for  counties  in  England  and 
Wales,  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  this 
House,  or  before  the  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  the  Petitioners  do,  by 
themselves,  or  by  their  agents,  within  a 
convenient  time,  to  be  appointed  either  by 
the  House,  or  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
and  Elections,  ns  the  matter  to  be  heard 
shall  be  before  the  House,  or  the  said  Com- 
mittee, deliver  to  the  sitting  members,  or 
their  agents,  lists  of  the  persons  intended 
by  the  Petitioners  to  be  objected  to,  who 
voted  for  the  sitting  members ; giving,  in 
the  said  Lists,  the  several  heads  of  objec- 
tion ; and  distinguishing  the  same  against 
the  names  of  the  voters  excepted  to  ; and 
that  the  sitting  members  do,  by  themselves, 
or  by  their  agents,  within  the  same  time, 
deliver  the  like  lists,  on  their  part,  to  the 
Petitioners,  or  their  agents.” 

* “Of  all  the  numerous  petitions  in  mat- 
ters of  election  for  members,  that  had  been  left 
undetermined  last  session  of  parliament,  none 
engaged  the  public  attention  so  much,  as  that 
of  sir  Rowland  Winn,  against  sir  Miles  Staple- 
ton,  for  the  county  of  York;  and  of  sereral 
freeholders  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  behalf 
of  William  Coke,  esq.  aud  William  Morden, 
esq.  against  sir  Edmund  Bacon,  hart,  and  Wil- 
liam Wodebouse,  esq.  Both  those  petitions 
were  thought  to  he  supported  by  the  interest  of 
the  minister,  hut  if  they  were,  it  is  certain  it 
did  them  no  service.  The  Yorkshire  petition 
was  voted  to  lie  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
on  the  24th  of  February,  and  from  the  number 
of  the  voters,  and  the  evidences  concerned,  it 
w as  thought  it  could  not  be  discussed  iu  less 
(^foiiS^^n^jfifary  !?mitisitbn  I 'nil 
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Ordered,  That  the>Lists,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pidlenetf  stood  up  next  and  mid . 
the  controverted  Election  lor  the  county  Sir  ; I am  very  sorry  to  find  so  In„‘ 
of  York,  now  depending  before  this  House,  Petitions  complaining  of  undue  election' 
be  delivered  by  this  day  three  weeks.  and  returns  for  counties;  for  the  expend 

of  controverting  such  elections  is  so  great 

Debate  on  a Petition  complaining  of  an  that  it  is  impossible  any  gentleman  can' 
undue  Election  for  Norfolk .]  Jan.  19.  bear  to  pay  the  whole  out  of  his  private 
A Petition  of  the  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  fortune.  As  the  case  stands  at  present 
other  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  whenever  the  election  for  a county  comes 
whose  names  were  thereunto  subscribed,  to  be  controverted,  the  expence  must  ne- 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  a great  number  cessarily  be  raised  by  a general  contribu. 
more  of  the  freeholders  of  the  said  County,  tion  amongallthefreeholdersof  the  county- 
complaining  of  an  undue  Election  and  re-  and  it  will  not  signify  much  to  ease  the' 
turn  for  the  said  County,  was  presented  to  landed  gentlemen  of  a shilling  in  the 
the  House  and  read ; and  a motion  being  pound  land-tax,  if  by  the  controverting  0f 
made  for  hearing  the  matter  of  the  said  elections  they  shall  he  obliged,  once  in 
Petition  at  the  bar  of  the  House  on  the  every  parliament,  to  tax  themselves,  per- 
26th  of  February,  haps  inten  times  that  sum,  for  supporting 

Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton  stood  up  and  the  rights  of  their  country. — Injustice  mat 
■aid : it  is  true,  be  sometimes  done  by  the  re! 

Sir ; I am  surprised  to  hear  such  a mo-  turning  officers  for  counties,  as  well  as  by 
tion  made,  considering  the  House,  but  the  returning  officers  for  boroughs.  But 
three  days  since,  appointed  the  Yorkshire  as  there  are  such  a great  number  of  voters 
Petition  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  this  for  every  county,  as  almost  every  free- 
House  on  the  2-lth  of  next  month,  which  holder’s  right  of  voting  must  be  examined 
is  but  two  days  before  the  day  now  moved  into,  before  the  injustice  of  the  returning 
for  hearing  the  Norfolk  Petition.  This  officer  can  be  detected,  and  as  the  naming 
looks  as  if  the  honourable  gentleman  ima-  of  that  returning  officer  depends  entirely 
gined,  that  we  could  go  through  the  York-  upon  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  the  elec- 
shire  Petition  in  two  days ; whereas,  in  my  tion  for  all  the  counties  in  England  is  cer- 
opinion,  if  we  examine  into  it  as  we  ought,  tainly  very  precarious.  And  when  any  in- 
and  as  I hope  we  will,  it  will  take  us  up  justice  is  done,  the  discovering  of  it  is  so 
two  years,  or  at  least  the  usual  time  of  two  troublesome  and  expensive,  that  no  pri- 
sessions.  I confess,  Sir,  I have  not  the  vate  man  can  well  undertake  it : In  such 
honour  to  be  let  into  the  secrets  of  any  of  circumstances,  it  will  always  be  easy  for 
the  Yorkshire  Petitioners,  but  I believe  the  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  appoint  who 
honourable  gentleman,  who  made  the  mo-  shall  be  the  knights  of  any  shire,  when- 
tion,  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  ever  they  have  a mind  ; for  if  the  return- 
real  and  most  hidden  designs ; therefore,  ing  officer  makes  an  undue  return  accord- 
from  his  making  such  a motion  as  he  has  ing  to  their  orders,  it  is  almost  impossible 
been  just  now  pleased  to  make  you,  I must  to  discover  the  injustice  done  by  him,  so 
conclude,  that  the  Yorkshire  Petitioners  as  to  subject  him  to  thepunishment  inflicted 
are  resolved  to  drop  their  Petition,  in  case  by  law;  and  if  - the  returning  officer  should 
they  should  find  themselves  unable  to  carry  happen  to  disobey  their  orders,  it  is  but 
some  very  remarkable  question  the  first  or  making  their  candidates  petition,  by  which 
second  day.  If  this  be  really  the  case,  the  the  gentlemen  rightfully  chosen,  and  duly 
honourable  gentleman  was  much  in  the  right  returned,  will  be  put  to  such  an  expcnce 
to  make  you  such  a motion  as  he  has  done,  in  defending  their  right,  that  no  man  will 
with  regard  to  the  Norfolk  Election ; but  thereafter  choose  to  stand  for  any  county 
while  we  are  members  of  this  House,  I in  opposition  to  the  court-interest.  This 
think,  we  ought  upon  no  occasion  to  be  injustice  in  the  returning  officers,  as  well 
directed,  in  our  way  of  voting,  by  tive  pri-  as  this  expence  to  the  gentlemen  chosen 
vate  opinion  or  secret  knowledge  of  other  or  petitioning,  might,  in  my  opinion,  be 
men  ; and  therefore  if  the  honourable  gen-  easily  prevented  by  a few  small  amend- 
tleman  knows  of  any  such  secret  with  re-  ments  to  the  laws  now  in  being  for  regu- 
gard  to  the  Yorkshire  Petition,  he  will  lating  elections  ; for  if  the  oath  to  be  taken 

stand  up  again  and  acquaint  the  House  by  freeholders,  on  occasion  of  their  coming 

with  it,  that  we  may  liave  the  same  reason  to  vote  at  any  election,  were  made  a little 
for  agreeing  to  his  motion,  which  he  had  more  full  and  explicit,  no  man  would  dare 
for  makipg,^,  imagedigUisc£rb>  lhc  i,'„iVcrsilyoi  fe.Hf0uld  be  ** 
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to  convict  him  of  perjury ; and  those,  | a new  election,  as  they  did  upon  the  for- 
against  whom  he  voted,  would  always  be  iner  ; for  every  one  knows  that  on  such 
ready  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expence  of  i occasions  many  promises  are  made  by 
the  prosecution  ; in  which  case  the  taking  | those,  who  do  not  depend  upon  their  na- 
of  the  oath  might  be  made  final  and  con-  | tural  interest,  but  upon  the  unnatural  and 
elusive  as  to  the  person’s  right  of  voting,  acquired  interest  they  may  have  by  means 
so  that  the  right  of  any  freeholder  to  his  of  the  many  posts  and  preferments  they 
vote  at  an  election  would  never  come  to  have  at  their  disposal : And  1 have  heard, 
be  controverted  at  the  bar  of  tills  House ; | that  many  promises  were  mode  upon  the 
and  then  it  would  be  easy  to  detect  the  last  election  for  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
returning  officers,  if  they  committed  any  which  have  not  been  performed ; from 
injustice,  and  the  controverting  of  elec-  whence  it  is  presumed,  that  the  persons  to 
tions  would  not  be  near  so  tedious,  trou-  whom  those  promiseswere  made,  and  who 
blesome,  or  expensive  as  it  is  at  present — I were  thereby  induced  to  vote  contrary  to 
As  the  case  now  stands.  Sir,  the  expence  I their  inclinations,  will  upon  a new  election 
of  controverting  a county  election  is  most  vote  according  to  conscience.  This,  Sir, 
grievous  and  most  terrible ; and  as  the  I am  afraid,  is  the  true  reason  for  renewing 
;county  of  Norfolk  is  one  of  the  largest  the  petition  from  that  county,  nowith- 
aitd  most  populous  counties  in  England,  [ standing  its  being  certain  that  the  hearing 
the  expence  of  controverting  the  election  of  these  petitions  will  cost  them  more  than 
for  that  county  must  be  much  greater  than  ( a new  election  can  naturally  cost  them ; 
most  others;  but  if  you  appoint  the  peti-  ; notwithstanding  its  being  certain,  that  a 
tion  from  that  count}’  to  be  heard  in  so  few  . new  election  would  bring  their  candidates 
days,  after  the  day  on  which  you  have  ap-  l sooner  to  their  having  scats  in  this  House, 
pointed  the  Yorkshire  petition  to  be  heard,  1 than  they  can  be  by  the  hearing  of  tlie 
you  would  greatly  enhance  even  that  petition ; and  I must  say,  that  the  motion 
greater  expence ; because  both  the  sitting  now  made  to  us  seems  calculated  for  no- 
member and  the  petitioners  for  Norfolk,  ! thing,  but  that  of  laying  the  sitting  mera- 
raust  have  their  lawyers,  agents,  witnesses,  | berandhis  friends  under  a necessity  of 
and  all  the  other  implements  of  a con-  yielding  to  the  petitioners,  rather  than  be 
troverted  election,  attending  in  town,  and  at  the  cxpence  of  trying  the  merits  of  the 
’ '*  ' ' last  election  at  tim  bar  of  this  House. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  Mr.  Win- 
nington,  sir  William  Yonge  and  other 
members, 

well  convinced  lie  is  not  in  any  concert,  1 That  it  was  impossible  to  foretel  haw 
nor  knows  any  of  the  secrets  of'  the  peti-  , long  the  hearing  of  the  Yorkshire  Petition 
tioners  for  Yorkshire ; and  the  laying  him  would  lust ; but  they  could  not  imagine  it 
under  such  an  extraordinary  expence,  or  would  last  near  so  long  as  the  honourable 
indeed  under  any  expence,  is  the  more  u»-  J gentleman  seemed  to  intimate ; for  as  the 
necessary,  because  the  only  gentleman,  controverted  votes  on  both  sides  would  he 
whose  right  seems  to*be  controverted,  is  I very  much  reduced,  and  fully  ascertained, 
now  dead,  ( Mr.  Wodeliouse)  by  which  by  the  lists  that  were  to  be  mutually  deli- 
means  the  petitioners  and  their  friends  I vered,  they  could  not  think  that  dispute 
might,  if  they  pleased,  have  an  opportunity  would  take  up  many  days,  much  less  se- 
of  trying  their  interest  in  the  county  by  a veral  weeks  : that  they  would  readily  join 
new  election,  without  putting  themselves  in  any  measures  for  preventing  the  injas- 
to  the  trouble  or  charge  of  controverting  ' tiee  of  returning  officers,  as  well  as  for 
the  fonner;  but  it  seems  the  petitioners  making  the  controverting  of  county  elec- 
know  that  tlie  expence  of  controverting  | tions  short  and  easy ; but  the  controverted 
the  former  election,  great  as  it  must  be,  | elections  then  depending  could  not  be  re- 
will  be  less  to  them  than  the  expence  of  | gulated  bv  any  such  measures : and  as 
a new  election;  which,  by  the  by,  Sir,  1 many  of  the  freeholders  of  Norfolk  had 
seems  to  me  to  be  a demonstration  that  complained  of  injustice  done  them  at  tlie 
their  natural  interest  in  the  county  is  not  ! last  elections,  it  was  a duty  incumbent 
much  to  be  depended  on. — But  to  this,  | upon  them,  as  members  of  that  House,,  to 
Sir,  I must  add,  tliat  I have  beeu  informed,  i hear  their  complaints,  and  give  the  vom- 
and  really  believe,  that  the  petitioners  plainants  such  redress  ns  they  should  find 
could  not  make  near  so  good  a snow  upon  them  intitled  to:  that  this  they  were 
[ VOL.  liy  the  T I n ivsi  sit  J of  pton  I ebony  Oak  - 


living  at  cneir  cxpence,  curing  we  wuaie  . 
time  of  the  controversy  about  tlie  York- 
shire petition.  This,, I say,  Sir,  must  be 
the  case,  at  least  of  the  sitting  member,  : 
( sir  Edmund  Bacon)  because  I am  pretty  I 
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obliged  to  do  with  all  possible  dispatch  ; 
and  if  the  hearing  of  the  Yorkshire  Peti- 
tion should  last  two  or  three  days,  which 
might  probably  be  the  case,  it  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  people  of  Norfolk  to 
put  off- the  hearing  of  their  complaints  for 
two  or  three  weeks : that  they  knew  no 
more  of  the  secrets  of  the  Petitioners  for 
Yorkshire,  than  any  other  gentleman  of 
that  House,  so  that  their  moving  for  having 
the  Norfolk  Petition  heard,  so  soon  after 
the  day  appointed  for  hearing  the  York- 
shire Petition,  could  proceed  Irom  nothing 
but  their  great  desire  to  do  justice  to  the 
Norfolk  Petitioners,  and  the  sitting  mem- 
ber, with  all  possible  dispatch  : that  if  the 
petitioners,  their  lawyers,  agents,  and  wit- 
nesses should  be  obliged  to  attend  in  a few 
days  before  their  nflatr  could  be  brought 
on,  it  was  an  inconvenience  which  could 
not  be  avoided  ; it  was  an  inconvenience 
which  people  had  always  been,  and  must 
always  be  subject  to,  in  sill  courts,  and  ig  all 
sorts  of  causes ; for  unless  people  were 
subjected  to  such  an  inconvenience,  every 
court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom  would 
often  be  put  to  a full  stop,  which  would 
make  it  impossible  to  administer  justice  to 
all  those  who  might  be  obliged  to  sue  to 
such  courts  for  justice  ; but  whatever  in- 
convenience there  was  in  this  respect,  it 
lay  heavier  in  the  present  case  upon  the 
Petitioners  than  it  could  do  upon  the  sit- 
ting member;  because  the  Petitioners 
would  bo  obliged  to  attend  in  town,  from 
the  day  appointed  for  hearing  their  peti- 
tion, which  they  were  not  otherwise 
obliged  to  do  ; whereas  the  sitting  mem- 
ber was  otherwise  obliged  to  be  in  town, 
in  order  to  attend  the  service  of  the 
House : that  they  knew  of  no  promises 
made  upon  the  former  election,  nor  any 
disappointments  people  had  since  met 
with  ; but  believed  that  such  reports  were 
without  foundation  : that  a new  election 
might  perhaps  be  less  expensive  than  to 
try  the  merits  of  the  last  election  ; and 
likewise  gentlemen  might  perhaps  come 
sooner  to  their  seats  in  that  House  by  a 
new  election,  than  by  having  their  right 
upon  the  former  election  determined; 
but  if  any  gentleman  had  a right  to  a 
seat  in  that  House  upon  the  former 
election,  it  was  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  he  should  give  up  that  right, 
which  he  must  do  by  submitting  to  a new 
election  : that  besides,  if  injustice  be  done 
to  him  as  well  as  the  county  upon  the 
former  election,  it  was  a duty  he  owed 
both  toJiimself  and  his  county,  to  prost- 
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cute  the  authors  of  that  injustice  in  such 
manner  as  the  laws  of  his  country  direct  • 
and  os' that  could  not  be  done,  but  by 
bringing  the  merits  of  the  former  election 
to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  they 
thought  that  the  Petitioners  were  in  the 
right  to  insist  upon  it : that  this  was  cer- 
tainly the  duty  of  the  Petitioners,  and  it 
was  their  duty,  as  members  of  that  House 
to  hear  and  determine  die  affair  as  soon  as 
possible,  by  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Hereupon  the  motion  was  agreed  to 
without  a division  ; and  the  Lists  of  con- 
troverted voters  were  ordered  to  be  mu- 
tually delivered  by  that'day  month. 

Del  ale  on  a Petition  complaining  of  an 
undue  Election  for  Coventry. \ The  "same 
day,  Mr.  Walter  Plumer  presented  to  the 
House  a Petition  of  John  Neale,  esq. 
complaining  of  an  undue  election  and  re- 
turn for  the  city  of  Coventry  ; and  the 
same  being  read, 

Mr  .Plumer  stood  up  again  and  said, 
That  diough  by  the  forms  of  proceeding 
in  that' House,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Pe- 
titioner to  present  a Petition  that  session, 
in  die  very  same  words  with  the  Petition 
presented  by  him  upon  the  same  subject 
the  preceding  session,  yet  he  had  now 
given  him  orders  to  acquaint  the  House, 
that  in  order  to  save  trouble  to  the  House, 
and  not  to  take  up  tlieir  time  any  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  was 
willing  to  pass  from  every  complaint  in  his 
Petition  mentioned,  excqit  so  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  qualification  of  John  Bird, 
esq.  one  of  the  sitting  members  for  the 
said  city  ; which  was  the  only  complaint 
he  intended  to  insist  on  at  the  hearing  of 
the  Petition  : and  as  die  determining  of  • 
that  point  could  not  take  up  above  half  an 
hour  of  their  tin (6,  he  would  therefore 
move.  That  the  Petition  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  House;”  hut  upon  tHe  question's 
being  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative,  and 
the  Petition  was  referred  to  die  committee 
of  privileges  arid  elections. 

Debate  or.  a Petition  complaining  of  an 
undue  Election  for  Hampshire.']  Jan.  21. 
A Petition  of  Anthony  Chute,  esq.  com- 
plaining of  an  undue  election  and  return 
for  the  county  of  Southampton,  was  pre- 
sented to  die  House  and  read  ; and  it  was 
ordered,  That  the  matter  of  the  said  Pe- 
tition be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  on 
the  '9th  of  March  ; after  which  it  was 
moved  to  order.  That  the  Lists,  with  rk- 
sjriect  to  the  said  controverted  election,  he 
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delivered  by  that  day  five  weeks : liere- 

Mr.  Lisle,  one  of  the  sitting  members, 
stood  up  and  said,  That  he  would  willingly 
submit  to  any  order  the  House  should 
make  upon  that  occasion,  and  would  be 
ready  to  deliver  his  Lists  by  any  day  the 
House  should  prefix ; but  as  the  design  of 
delivering  such  lists  was  to  shorten  the 
dispute,  and  to  prevent  taking  up  their 
time  with  inquiries  into  objections  ugainst 
voters,  which  were  either  false  or  frivo- 
lous, the  longer  the  time  was  which  was 
to  be  prefixed  for  delivering  such  lists, 
both  the  petitioner  and  he  would  be  more 
enabled  to  abridge  their  lists  ; and  there- 
fore, in  order  to  give  the  House  as  little 
trouble  as  possible,  which  he  was  very 
much  inclined  to,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  give  him  and  the  petitioner  as  much 
time  as  possible  for  making  up  and  deli- 
vering their  lists  : that  with  respect  to  the 
objections  against  the  voters  of  either  side, 
they  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  in- 
formation of  others;  and  in'  order  to  pre- 
vent their  being  excluded  from  objecting 
against  any  person,  who  was  really  a bad 
voter  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
they  were  obliged  to  put  every  man’s 
name  in  their  lists,  against  whom  they 
could  hear  of  any  sort  of  objection ; but 
that  if  he  had  time,  he  would,  by  himself 
and  his  agents,  inquire  particularly  into 
every  objection ; and  would  put  no  man’s 
name  in  his  list,  if  upon  such  inquiry  he 
should  find  that  the  objection  was  not  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  reason  and  evidence, 
by  which  means  he  might  probably  very 
much  abridge  the  list  he  was  to  deliver ; 
and  he  did  not  doubt  of  the  petitioners 
doing  the  same  : that  as  there  were  al- 
ready petitions  from  Yorkshire,  Norfolk 
and  Flintshire,  appointed  to  be  heard 
before  the  day  appointed  for  hearing  of 
the  petition  against  him,  it  could  not  be 
presumed,  that  the  hearing  of  the  petition 
against  him  would  come  on  upon  the  very 
day  the  House  had  appointed  for  hearing 
it : that  therefore  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  the  House  to  suspend  making 
any  order,  for  delivering  lists  of  bad  voters 
for  the  county  of  Southampton,  till  after 
the  determination  of  the  Yorkshire  elec- 
tion at  least ; for  as  the  petition  for  Nor- 
folk, and  that  for  the  coimty  of  Flint,  were 
both  to  be  heard  before  the  petition  fcr 
Southampton  could  come  on,  there  could 
be  no  inconvenience  in  delaying  to  make 
any  order  for  delivering  lists  with  respect 
to  the  last : because  after  the  determina- 
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tion  of  the  Yorkshire  election,  the  House 
might  order  the  lists  for  Southampton  to 
be  delivered  by  that  day  se’nnight ; and  it 
was  impossible  the  Norfolk  and  Flint  elec- 
tions could  both  be  determined  in  a week’s 
time.  For  this  reason,  he  hoped  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  would,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  petitioner,  as  well  as  for  his  con- 
venience, and  also  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
time  of  that  House,  wave  the  motion  he 
had  made ; and  that  the  House  would  sus- 
pend making  any  order  for  delivering  the 
lists  for  the  county  of  Southampton,  till 
after  the  determination  of  the  Yorkshire 
election. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  That  the  usual 
method  was  for  the  House  to  appoint  a 
day  for  delivering  lists  of  all  county  elec- 
tions, at  the  same  tune  they  appointed  a- 
day  for  hearing  the  petition:  that  the 
three  other  county  elections  might  for 
some  reason  or  other  be  put  off,  or  per- 
haps entirely  dropt,  for  wiiich  reason  it 
was  necessary  for  those  concerned  in  the 
Southampton  election,  to  be  fully  prepared' 
and  ready  for  the  lieariog,  against  the- day 
the  House  had  appointed,  which  they 
could  not  be,  unless  die  lists  were  delivered 
against  the  day  then  moved  for;  and  that; 
as  the  sitting  member,  as  well  as  the  pe- 
tioncr,  had  already  had  near  a whole  year 
to  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  voters- 
and  the  objections  that  could  be  made 
against  any  of  them,  it  was  to  be  presumed 
that  their  lists  were  then  as  much  abridged 
as  they  could  possibly  be. 

Then  the  question  being  put  for  de- 
livering the  lists  by  that  day  five  weeks,  it 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Debate  on  a Petition  complaining  of  an 
undue  Election  for  SotUh-var/r.]  ,lun,'26- 
Mr.  Eversfield  presented  to  the  House  a 
Petition  of  Richard  Sheppard,  esq.  com- 
plaining of  an  undue  election,  and  return  for 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly read ; and  a motion  being  made, 
and  seconded,  That  the  matter  of  the  said 
petition  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House; 

Mr.  Winnington  stood  up  and  said. 
That  although  the  honourable  gentleman, 
who  presented  the  Petition,  had  moved 
to  have  it  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  ; 
and  although  that  motion  had  been  se- 
conded, and  very  much  pressed  by  the 
honourable  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
sitting  members  for  Southwark,  and  against 
whom  the  Petition  seemed  io  be  chieily 
aimed ; yet  he  hoped  gentlemen  would 
have  some  regard  to  the  honourable  gen- 
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tleman  in  the  chair,  to  whom  every  elec- 
tion heard  at  the  bar  was  a very  great 
fatigue.  That  besides,  they  ought  to  con- 
sider their  own  time,  and  how  much  of  it 
would  be  taken  up  in  hearing  the  Petitions 
already  appointed  to  be  heard  at  the  bar, 
insomuch,  that  he  was  afraid  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  go  through  the  pub- 
lic business,  which  could  not  be  put  off  till 
another  session -without  doing  a very  great 
prejudice  to  the  nation  in  general : that  as 
there  was  a vast  number  of  voters  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  there  would  of 
course  be  a very  great  number  of  witnesses 
to  be  examined;  and  consequently  a great 
many  points  of  law  would  probably  arise, 
which  must  be  argued  by  counsel,  and 
many  of  them  might  perhaps  afterwards 
be  argued  for  u long  time  in  the  House ; 
so  that  upon  the  whole,  he  did  not  believe 
the  House  could  go  through  that  election 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  even  though  they 
should  adjourn  all  other  business,  and  sit 
upon  it  ‘ de  die  in  diem.’  For  this  reason 
he  hoped,  that  not  only  out  of  regard  to 
their  Speaker,  but  out  of  regard  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  business  of  the  nation  in 
general,  they  would  allow  that  election  to 
go  to  their  committee,  where  it  might  be 
heard  without  interrupting  the  public  busi- 
ness, without  fatiguing  their  Speaker,  and 
without  doing  any  prejudice  either  to  their 
petitioner,  or  to  the  sitting  member.  Here- 
upon 

Sir  John  IJi/nde  Cotton,  stood  up  and 
said : 

Sir ; Upon  the  present  occasion,  I can- 
not omit  taking  notice  of  what  happened 
when  the  Yorkshire  petition  was  pre- 
sented. In  the  county  of  York  there  are 
certainly  five  or  six  times  as  many  voters 
as  there  are  in  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
and  therefore,  if  the  lionourable  gentle- 
man be  of  opinion,  that  the  election  of  the 
borough  of  Southwark  will  take  up  two  or 
three  weeks  of  our  time,  he  must  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  election  for 
Yorkshire  would  take  up  at  least  three  or 
four  months ; yet  when  that  petition  was 
presented,  .1  remember  the  same  hon. 

ntleman  appeared  very  fond  of  having  it 

ard  at  the  bar  of  this  House;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds that  tenderregard,  which  he  is  pleased 
to  testily  in  the  present  ease,  for  the  hon. 
gent,  in  the  chair,  since  he  did  not  seem 
to  shew  the  least  regard  for  him  in  the 
former? 

Mr.  /ffnMcofe'spoke  next  : ^ ^ 
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Sir ; By  an  agreement  between  me  and 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  presented  the  Pe. 
tition,  he  promised  to  move  for  its  bein„ 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House : he  h!u 
accordingly  done  so,  and  I have  seconded 
* that  motion  ; after  which  I am  not  a fittfe 
surprised  to  hear  any  gentleman  attempt 
to  have  it  sent  to  the  Committee;  for 
when  the  sitting  member,  as  well  as  the 

Iietitioner,  insists  upon  having  the  Petition 
leard  at  the  bar,  1 believe  there  is  no 
example  of  such  a Petition’s  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee.  I have  as  great 
a regard  for  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the 
Chair  as  any  member  in  this  House  can 
pretend  to ; but  I know  he  will  grudge  no 
trouble  in  doing  service  to  the  public,  or 
justice  to  any  member  who  thinks  himself 
injured ; and  in  the  present  case  I insist 
witli  the  more  freedom  upon  having  the 
Petition  heard  at  the  bar,  because  1 know 
the  contested  votes  are  but  very  few  ; so 
that  the  'hearing  can  last  but  a very  few 
days ; and  I have  some  reason  to  expect, 
that  the  Petition  will  be  given  up  even 
before  those  votes  which  are  contested  are 
all  examined  into. — But,  Sir,  I have  ano- 
ther reason  for  insisting  upon  its  being 
heard  at  the  bar  of  this  House:  the  Pe- 
tition which  has  been  publicly  read  here, 
contains  several  grievous  and  heinous  alle- 
gations against  me,  therefore  I think  I 
have  a sort  of  right  to  have  the  truth  of 
these  allegations  examined  into,  in  the 
same  place  in  which  they  have  been  pub- 
lished; and  1 insist  upon  it,  because,  I 
have  very'  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
when  this  is  done  the  Petition  will  appear 
to  be  as  vexatious  as  any  ever  presented  to 
this  House.  And  my  reason  for  believing 
so  is  founded  not  only  upon  a conscious- 
ness of  my  own  innocence,  but  upon  the 
candour  and  sincerity  of  the  petitioner’s 
own  scrutineers;  for  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  election,  the  returning  officer 
for  that  borough  acted  so  equally  and  fair- 
ly, that,  after  the  scrutiny  was  over,  even 
the  scrutineers  for  the  petitioners  returned 
him  thanks  for  his  justice  mid  impartiality. 
— For  these  reasons,  I hope,  Sir,  the 
House  will  not  only  order  this  Petition'to 
be  heard  at  the  bar,  but  will  appoint  a 
short  day,  considering  the  place  is  just  in 
our  neighbourhood,  so  that  no  pretence 
can  be  made,  that  any  of  the  parties  or 
witnesses  are  at  any  great  distance. 

Mr.  Walter  Plumer  spoke  next: 

Sir ; As  the  elections,  which  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  are  gene- 
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rally  sooner  determined  than  these  which 
are  referred  to  the  Committee : and  as  it 
is  always  very  much  the  interest  of  the 
petitioner,  to  have  the  mutter  of  his  Peti- 
tion soon  heard,  if  he  has  any  confidence 
in  it ; therefore  I have  never  observed  the 
hearing  of  any  petition  at  bar  refused, 
when  it  was  desired  and  insisted  on  by 
the  sitting  member:  but  there  is  something 
very  extraordinary  in  the  present  case, 
for  not  only  the  silting  member  desires  and 
insists  upon  the  Petition’s  being  appointed 
to  be  heard  at  the  bar,  but  there  seems  60 
be  a design  iu  the  petitioner  not  to  have 
liis  Petition  heard  at  alt,  or  at  least  not 
tliis  session  ; for  otherwise  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  presented  it  among  the  first,  as 
he  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  whereas 
he  has  delayed  presenting  it  almost  as  long 
as  lie  could  ; which  to  me  is  really  a strong 
presumption,  that  he  is  sensible  of  his  Pe- 
tition’s being  such  as  the  sitting  mem- 
ber has  represented  it  to  be;  and  if  it  be 
so,  there  can  be  no  stronger  reason  as- 
signed, not  only  for  its  being  he3rd  at  the 
bar,  but  for  its  being  heard  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  question  was  then  put  for  hearing 
the  Petition  at  the  bar  of  the  House ; 
which,  upon  a division,  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  145  to  14-3.  After  which 
the  question  was  put  for  hearing  it  at  the 
bar  on  the  10th  of  February,  which  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  without  a divi- 
sion. 

This  affair  being  over  : 

Mr.  Walter  Planter  stood  up  and  said, 

That,  although  he  had  before  acquainted 
the  House,  that  Mr.  Neale,  petitioner  for 
Coventry,  was  willing  to  pass  from  every 
complaint  in  his  petition,  except  so  far  as 
related  tp  the  qualification  of  John  Bird, 
esq.  one  of  the  sitting  members ; yet  that 
something  to  that  purpose  might  appear 
upon  their  votes,  and  to  insure  the  sitting 
member  that  no  other  complaint  would  be 
insisted  on  against  him,,  he  would  move. 
That  since  John  Neale,  esq.  who  had  ex- 
hibited a petition  to  that  House,  complain- 
ing of  an  undue  election  and  return  for 
■ the  city  of  Coventry,  desired  to  withdraw 
the  complaints  in  the  said  petition,  except 
as  to  what  relates  to  the  qualification  of 
John  Bird,  esq.  one  of  the  sitting  members 
for  the  said,  city,  therefore  it  might  be 
ordered,  That  the  said  Petition  be  dis- 
missed except  S3  aforesaid:  This  was  ac- 
cordingly agreed  to.  Then  Mr.  Plumer 
.added.  That  as ; ;tUu  e^aiuini^  the( jnstter 
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of  that  petition,  as  it  then  stood,  could 
not  require  any  long  preparation,  or  th« 
bringing  up  many  witnesses : and  as  it 
could  not  take  up  so  much  as  one  evening 
to  determine  that  complaint  in  the  Com- 
mittee; therefore  he  would  move  for  im 
instruction  to  the  Committee  to  hear  it  on 
that  day  three  weeks.  To  tills  it  was  ob- 
jected, as  it  had  been  to  the  former  mo- 
tion in  this  affair,  That  it  was  contrary  to 
the  common  course,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  that  affair  so  extraordinary  as 
to  induce  them  to  hear  it  out  of  its  due 
course.  For  this  reason,  upon  the  ques- 
tion’s being  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

Debate  on  the  Navy  Esf  males  far  1736.] 
The  same  day,  the  House  being  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
Supply,  sir  Charles  Wager  moved,  “ That 
15,000  men  be  employed  in  the  Sea  Ser- 
vice for  the  year  1736-” — Hereupon 

Mr.  Waller  Plumer  stood  up  and  spoke- 
as  follows: 

Sir;  I do  not  rise  up  to  oppose  the 
motion,-  because,  as  we  have  the  happiness 
to  live  in  an  island,  I have  always  been  of 
opinion,  that  we  ought  chiefly  to  depend 
upon  pur  naval  force ; and  for  this  reason 
I shall  never  be  against  our  keeping  up  a 
pretty  large  number  of*  seamen,  even  in 
times  of  the  most  profound  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. We  have,  it  is  true,  for  some 
years  past,  followed  a quite  contrary 
maxim;  we  have  kept  up  such  a great 
number  of  land  forces,  that  it  has  not 
been  in  our  power  to  keep  up  such  a num- 
ber of  seamen  in  time  of  peace  ns  we 
ought  to  have  done ; but  what  has  been  the 
consequence  of  this  maxim  ? It  has  forced 
n great  number  of  our  native  nnd  gallant 
seamen  into  the  service  of  foreign  powers, 
and  from  thence  arose  the  difficulty  we 
found  ourselves  in  upon  a late  sudden 
emergency,  with  respect  to  the  fitting  out 
speeculv  a powerful  squadron : This  diffi- 
culty the  whole  nation  was  lately  sensible 
of;  and  to  this  difficulty  we  shall  always 
be  exposed,  unless  we  disband  a great 
number  of  the  land  soldiers,  and  bestow 
that  money  upon  keeping  up  a large  body 
of  seamen. 

But,  Sir,  I rise  up  to  put  you  in  mind, 
that  you  ought  to  proportion  all  your  ex- 
ponces for  the  current  service  of  the  year, 
not  only  to  the  happy  situation  of  your  af- 
fairs abroad,  but  to  the  unhappy  situation 
of  your  affairs  at  home.  Whoever  consi- 
clprs  Ijhis,  wil[  never  ive  his  consent  to  the 
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loading  the  present  generation  or  their  before  approved  of;  though  indeed,  m, 
posterity  with  new  taxes,  anil  much  less  accident  happened  not  long  ago,  which 
to  the  laying  of  violent  hands  on  the  gave  room  to  think,  that  all  those  subsidies 
Sinking  Fund,  when  both  may  be  pre-  had  not  been  fully  and  regularly  paid  to 
vented  by  our  insisting  upon  the  payment  the  princes  so  intitled  to  them, 
of  those  sums,  to  which  we  are  justly  Now,  Sir,  if  we  narrowly  consider  our 
intitled  from  foreign  powers;  and  there-  circumstances,  I believ6  we* shall  find  that 
fore.  Sir,  when  we  go  into  a Committee  we  are  as  poor,  and  in  as  great  difnculties, 
of  ways  and  means,  in  order  to  provide  as  the  poorest  prince  in  the  North ; and 
for  the  15,000  seamen  now  to  be  voted,  as  we  have  lately  sent  a very  powerful 
I hope  you  will  take  under  your  consi-  squadron  to  the  assistance  of  a very  rich 
deration,  what  I shall  now  presume  to  prince,  I make  no  doubt  but  that  our  wise 
mention  to  you.  and  frugal  ministers  let  that  prince  know, 

As  the  keeping  up  of  a great  number  of  before  they  sent  out  the  squadron,  thalwith 
land  forces  in  this  island  is  quite  unneces-  respect  to  him  we  are  a northern  power 
sary,  aud  even  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  as  needy  as  any  power  he  could  apply 
of  our  happy  constitution,  and  the  free-  to ; and  that  therefore  they  have  obliged 
dom  of  our  government ; therefore,  when  him  to  pay  us  a very  large  subsidy,  for  the 
any  war  is  like  to  break  out  in  wliich  we  powerful  squadron  we  sent  to  his  assis- 
may  probably  have  a concern,  we  are  tancc. 

always  obliged  to  take  foreign  troops  into  I am  very  sure  our  ministers  lad  much 
our  pay:  Whether  we  have  always  been  more  reason  to  insist  upon  such  a subsidy, 
in  the  right  when  we  did  so,  is  what  I than  the  ministers  of  any  northern  power 
shall  not  now  controvert;  but  I have  al-  ever  had  to  insist  upon  a subsidy  from  U6 ; 
ways  observed,  that  no  foreign  prince  for  with  respect  to  the  breach  between 
would  lend  us  any  of  In's  troops,  without  Portugal  and  Spain,  it  was,  in  my  opinion, 
our  engaging,  not  only  to  pay  them,  but  at  least,  as  great  a question  which  of  them 
to  grant  him  a subsidy,  perhaps  greater  were  acting  upon  the  offensive,  as  it  was 
than  the  pay  of  those  troops,  upon  their  with  respect'to  tire  breach  between  Spain 
own  tooting,  would  have  amounted  to;  and  the  Emperor;  therefore,  we  were  not 
and  that  even  in  cases  where  the  prince  by  any  former  treaty  obliged  to  send  him 
stood  obliged,  perhaps  by  former  treaties,  any  assistance:  then  as  to  the  expence,  it 
to  assist  us  witli  troops  at  his  own  ex-  is  certain  we  have  put  ourselves  to  a very 
pence,  and  often  in  cases  where  his  own  considerable  additional  expence  on  account 
preservation  was  more  immediately  con-  of  the  assistance  we  have  sent  to  him  ; and 
cerned  in  the  event  of  the  war  than  ours,  as  to  the  benefit  he  has  reaped  from  that 
It  is  true.  Sir,  we  are  always  obliged  assistance,  it  appears  plain  to  me  that  the 
upon  such  occasions,  to  have  recourse  to  tranquillity  he  has  enjoyed,  and  does,  still 
the  princes  of  the  North,  who  by  reason  of  enjoy,  has  been,  and  is  still  owing  to 
their  poverty  plead  an  inability  to  send  us,  nothing  but  the  powerful  squadron  we  have 
or  to  have  ready  to  be  sent,  the  stipulated  sent  to  his  assistance;  which,  I am  positive, 
succours,  unless  we,  by  a new  contract,  is  much  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  as- 
agree  to  pay  them  a subsidy;  which  has  sistance  we  have  ever  got  from  any  of 
some  shew  o'i'  reason,  or  at  least  of  neces-  those,  to  whom  we  have  paid  such  large 
sity,  when  they  raise  any  new  troops  for  and  such  generous  subsidies:  to  this  I must 
our  service;  but  I never  could  compre-  add,  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  preser- 
hend  either  the  reason  or  the  necessity  for  vation  of  this  nation  was  immediately  con- 
such  a pretence,  when  they  make  no  real  cerned  in  the  event  of  the  war  between 
addition  to  the  land-army  they  before  kept  Portugal  and  Spain ; wliich  has  generally 
up,  nor  put  themselves  to  one  farthing  been  the  case  with  respect  to  those 
additional  expence  on  account  of  their  sub-  northern  princes  to  whom  we  have  hitherto 
sidy  from  us.  This  I know  has  sometimes  distributed  our  subsidies, 
been  the  case  for  years  together,  during  all  From  these  reasons,  I am  induced,  Sir, 

which  time  we  have  been  so  generous  as  to  think  that  our  ministers  have  certainly 
to  pay  their  subsidy  regularly,  for  enabling  stipulated  a large  subsidy  from  Portugal,; 
them  to  defray  an  expence  they  never  were  and  I have  taken  notice  of  it  upon  tJus 
at:  at  least,  in  the  public  accounts  deli-  occasion,  only  to  put  gentlemen  in  nnnd 
vered  to  this  House,  those  subsidies  have  to  call  for  an  account  of  this  subsidy,  at  a 
been  yearly  stated  as  fully  and  regularly  proper  opportunity ; and  to  appropriate  it 
paid  in  pursuance  of  the  treaties  we  had  to  Uie  maintaining  the  15,000  seamen  now 
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to  be  voted;  in  order  to  prevent  our  being 
obliged  to  load  the  present  or  the  future 
generation  with  additional  taxes,  or  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  lhat  fund,  which  ought 
always  to  be  held  sacred  to  the  payment  of 
our  public  debts ; by  which  only  we  can 
free  our  poor  labourers  and  manufacturers 
from  those  taxes,  which  at  present  render 
the  necessaries  of  life  so  much  dearer  in 
this  country  than  they  are  in  any  other. 

Then  the  question  being  put  on  sir 
Charles  Wager’s  motion,  the  same  was 
agreed  to  without  opposition. 

Debate  on  Mr.  Pullenefs  Motion  for 
referring  the  Navi/  Estimates  to  a Select 
Committee .]  Jan.  2S.  A motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  “ That  the  ordi- 
nary Estimate  of  the  Navy  for  the  year 
1736,  be  referred  to  a Select  Committee* 
Upon  which  ensued  a debate,  in  which  Mr. 
Pulteney’s  motion  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Plumer,  Mr.  Sandvs,  sir  John  Barnard,  and 
Mr.  Gibbon,  as  follows : 


* “ Before  we  give  an  account  of  this  debate, 

I it  may  not  lie  improper  to  let  the  reader  know 
why  a Select  Committee  is  preferable  and  of 
most  service  on  any  occasion.  In  all  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  it  has  been  generally  ob- 
served, that  a Committee  appointed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  at  which  every  one  that 
comes  has  a vote,  never  can  enquire  effectually 
into  any  inatterto  them  recommended,  whereas 
a Select  Committee  fairly  chosen  by  ballot, 
have  generally  been  observed  to  go  to  the 
| bottom  of  the  affair  recommended  to  them,  and 
have  seldom  or  ever  failed  of  discovering  great 
frauds  and  signal  abuses : for  this  reason,  when 
either  House  of  Parliament  has  a mind  to  en- 
quire thoroughly  into  any  affair,  they  always 
l appoint  a Select  Committee  to  be  chosen  £>y 
ballot*,  and  if  a method  of  balloting  wore  es- 
tablished by  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
over-awe  or  direct  any  member  in  his  way  of 
balloting,  the  appointing  of  such  committees 
I might  he  of  great  service  to  the  nation,  becanse 

it  would  be  impossible  for  any  public  cheat, 
or  great  criminal,  to  prevent  a strict  enquiry 
| into  his  conduct,  and  by  a strict  enquiry  frauds 
or  crimes  might  be  made  so  clearly  "appear, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  screen  him  from 
the  punishment  he  deserved.  But  by  the  me- 
| tliod  of  balloting  we  have  at  present,  it  is  so 
easy  to  over-awe  and  direct  members  in  their 
way  of  balloting,  that  nothing  extraordinary  is 
i to  be  expected  even  from  a ballot;  for  as  the 
method  is,  for  every  member  to  put  into  a 
glass  a written  List  of  the  names  of  those 
gentlemen  he  designs  to  be  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, it  is  easy  to  deliver  a copy  in  writing 
of  a concerted  last,  to  eacli  member  under  any 
sort  of  influence,  witli  a private  mark  either  in 
the  writing  oriic'tbe  pa|*il,i!by  whioh:'itBiay  be 
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Sir;  Among  the  many  ancient  methods 
of  proceeding  in  parliament,  dropped  by  the 
complaisance  of  latter  times,  1 think  no 
one  more  necessary  to  be  re-assumed, 
than  that  of  appointing  Committees  to  in- 
spect tire  Estimates  that  are  laid  before 
us,  for  enforcing  the  demands  made  by 
the  crown.  It  appears  from  the  ancient 
Journals  of  this  House,  that  when  a de- 
mand of  money  is  made  for  answering  the 
expence  of  any  measure  necessary  for  the 
honour  or  interest  of  the  nation,  an  Esti- 
mate of  that  expence  was  laid  before  this 
House,  and  a Committee  appointed  to 
examine  that  Estimate,  to  see  whether 
every  article  was  fairly  stated.  Our  par- 
liaments in  those  days  were  not  so  com- 
plaisant as  to  to  take  any  such  Estimate 
upon  the  credit  of  the  ministers : they 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  see, 
with  their  own  eyes,  the  necessity  of  every 
article  of  the  expence  proposed,  before 
they  would  open  their,  purse.  This  me- 
thod of  proceeding  is,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
per upon  all  occasions,  but  at  present, 
with  respect  to  the  Davy,  it  is  become  ab- 
solutely necessary,  because  die  yearly 
expence  of  the  navy  now  vasdy  exceeds 
what  it  was  in  former  times;  and  there  is 
almost  every  year  some  new  articlebrought 
into  that  estimate  which  was  never  before 
heard  of.  I do  not  deny,  Sir,  but  that  it 
may  be  now  necessary  for  us  to  keep  up  a 
much  larger  fleet,  and  to  keep  a much 
greater  number  of  Seamen  in  our  pay 
than  we  formerly  used  to  do;  but  the 
greater  our  expence  is  that  way,  die  more 
room  there  is  for  defrauding  the  public ; 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  be  die  more 
careful. to  prevent  loading  the  public  with 
any  unnecessary  article  of  expence.  These 
estimates,  it  is  true,  are  laid  yearly  upon 
our  table;  but  I believe  no  gentleman, 
even  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  our  navy;  will  pretend  to 
say,  that  he  can  from  a hare  perusal  at  our 
table  determine,  whether  the  articles  of 
expence  mentioned  in  such  estimates  are 
all  necessary,  or  that  no  one  of  them  has 
been  overcharged  ? And  I do  not  see  how 
any  gendeman  can  answer  to  his  constitu- 


discovered  whether  or  no  he  puts  that  List 
into  the  glass,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by 
those  who  have  a power  over  him.  This 
every  mail  knows  may  be  done,  and  this  will 
alwuys  prevent  every  one  of  those  who  are 
under  any  sort  of  influence,  from  putting  any 
List  into"  the  glass  bnt  that  which  was  deli- 
vered to  him  by  bis  master.”  Gentleman's 
rMdgaalflej  iSepfstSste,  1 " « 
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euts  the  loading  of  them  with  an  expence 
a great  part  oi  what,  for  which  he  knows, 
may  be  -altogether  unnecessary. 

W e-ought,  Sir,  likewise  to  take  care  that 
bo  ranch  money  may  be  granted  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  our  yearly  expence ; for 
by  estimates  and  grants  oi  money  which 
are  afterwards  found  to  be  deficient,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to  the  navy,  we  de- 
ceive onr  constituents ; we  do  injustice  to 
the  particular  men  employed  in  the  navy, 
who  are  generally  obliged  to  sell  their 
cdairos  at  a discount ; we  enhance  the  price 
of  all  materials,  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  navy ; and  we  discourage  our  sea- 
men from  entering  into  the  service  of  their 
country  : this  we  liave  the  more  reason  to 
take  notice  of  at  present,  because  of  the 
great  debt  that  has  been  lately  contracted 
on  account  of  our  navy ; a most  extra- 
ordinary debt,  considering  the  short  time 
in  which  it  has  been  contracted,  and  that 
in  a time  of  profound  pence.  And  die  me- 
thod, which  we  were  last  year  obliged 
to  take  for  paying  off  a part  of  it,  ought 
to  make  us  extremely  cautious  of  being 
again  led  into  the  same  error,  by  any 
short  estimates  that  may  he  laid  before 
ns ; for  we  may  remember,  that  during 
the  time  we  were  running  ourselves  in- 
sensibly into  that  considerable  debt,  there 
were  estimates  yearly  laid  before  the  par- 
liament, which  it  was  pretended,  contained 
an  estimate  of  the  whole  expence  neces- 
sary for  the  service  of  that  year.  The  na- 
tion may  beaccidentally  drawn  into  an  ad- 
ditional expence  not  to  be  foreseen  ; but 
that  additional  expence  ought  always 
to  be  laid  before  the  very  next  session  of 
parliament,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for 
within  the  very  next  year. 

Another  consideration,  Sir,  which  ought 
to  make  us  look  the  more  narrowly  into 
all  public  accounts,  is  the  great  debt  the  j 
nation  groans  under.  A gentleman  of  an  | 
opulent  fortune,  may  perliaps  pass  slightly  ; 
over  his  steward’s  accounts : he  may  even  | 
allow  his  servants  to  heap  up  expences 
upon  him,  and  to  charge  him  with  new  I 
and  extraordinary  articles,  without,  inquir- 
ing whether  or  no  there  was  necessity  for  1 
them ; but  a gentleman  whose  estate  is  . 
deeply  mortgaged,  and  cannot  even  sup- 
portthe  yearly  expence  of  his  family,  with-  J 
out  laying  hands  upon  that  part  of  his  es- 
tate which  stands  appropriated  for  paying 
off  old  mortgages,  ought  to  enquire  strictly 
into  the  management  of  his  stewards,  and 
ought  never  to  pass  any  account,  before 
he  ist!mi:Ov|ghlylcqpyi^frt4i«Ctl^i>lS^^itj:i 
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of  it.  This,  Sir,  is  our  melancholy 
at  present;  we  cannot  provide,  eve 
for  the  current  service  of  the  year,  wit^* 
out  laying  liands  upon  tliat  revenue  whid" 
was  long  since  appropriated  to  th’e  pa  1 
meat  of  old  debts  ; and  therefore  we  ought 
not  to  approve  of  uny  estimate,  till  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  every  article ; and  this  can  be  done 
only  by  referring  them  to  select  com- 
mittees. 

Whether  any  unnecessary  articles  of 
cxpence  have  been  lately  brougltt  upon 
the  nation,  is  what  I shall  not  at  present 
pretend  to  determine ; but  that  several  new 
and  extraordinary  articles  have  been  ofiato 
years  brought  into  almost  every  estimate 
usually  laidbefore  us,  is  wliatmustbe  known 
to  most  gentlemen  in  this  House ; and  no 
one  of  them  has  ever  yet  been  inquired 
into,  in  that  manner  which  is  necessary 
upon  such  occasions.  It  is  likewise  well 
known,  that  we  have  had  of  late  years  se- 
veral new  offices  erected,  new  posts  esta- 
blished, and  new  salaries  granted,  all  of 
which  are  a charge  upon  the  public  re- 
venue ; and  whatever  may  be  the  case  as 
to  these  new  offices,  I believe,  upon  a pro- 
per inquiry,  it  would  be  found  that  we 
nave  many  old  offices  or  officers  that  might 
be  spared,  and  many  salaries  which  might 
be  altogether  suppressed  or  very  much  di- 
minished. If  the  nation  were  engaged  in 
war,  or  if  we  were  in  an}-  danger  of  being 
engaged  in  war,  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
proper  to  miter  upon  such  inquiries ; but 
by  the  great  promotion  lately  made  of  ge- 
neral officers,  I am  convinced  the  peace 
of  Europe  is  now  fully  re-established  ; for 
I am  persuaded  his  Majesty  would  not 
have  made  so  many  brave  gentlemen  use- 
less as  colonels,  by  promoting  them  to  be 
generals,  if  there  had  been  the  least  ground 
to  suspect  that  we  should  soon  be  engaged 
in  war:  it  is  true,  few  of  those  gentlemen 
lately  promoted  will,  I believe,  be  brought 
upon  the  establishment  as  generals,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  promotion 
will  not  increase  the  public  expence ; but 
we  are  present  in  a state  of  perfect  tran- 
quillity, therefore  it  is  themost  proper  tune 
for  us  to  inquire  into  all  our  public  ac- 
counts ; and  as  our  navy  ought  always  to 
be  the  first  concern  of  the  parliaments  of 
Great  Britain,  I shall  bog  leave.  Sir,  to 
move,  “ That  a Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Estimate  of  the 
Navy  for  the  current  year.” 

To  _ this  it  was  answered  by  sir  Rweit 
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nujgton,sir  William  Yonge,  and  air  Charles 
\Vager,  as  follows : 

Sir ; I shall  not  take  upyour  time  with 
a dispute  about  die  ancient  usage  in  Par- 
liament, but  if  there  ever  was  any  such 
method  as  that  mentioned  by  the  honoura- 
ble gentleman  who  has  made  you  this  mo- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  it  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed for  many  years ; and  as  no  custom 
once  established,  is  ever  laid  aside,  without 
some  good  reasons  for  so  doing,  we  are  to 
presume  that  if  there  ever  was  any  such 
method  established,  it  was  found  to  be  in- 
convenient or  unnecessary,  otherwise  it 
, had  never  been  discontinued  for  so  many 
years.  Xhis  of  itself  is  a sufficient  reason 
for  our  not  re-assuming  that  custom,  un- 
less it  could  be  shewn  that  die  public  has 
j suffered  by  its  being  laid  aside ; but  there 
, is  this  farther  reason,  that  our  reviving 
! such  a custom  on  the  present  occasion, 
j would  make  people  suspect  that  some  very 
I great  frauds  have  been  lately  committed 
in  the  management  of  die  public  treasure ; 

| and  I cannot  think  it  consistent  with  that 
j duty  we  owe  to  his  Majesty,  to  give  the 
1 people  any  such  alarm,  when  there  is  not 
the  least  foundation  for  such  suspicion. 

Perhaps  there  may  have  been  some  new 
articles  lately  brought  into  some  of  our 
estimates,  but  I do  not  remember  any  that 
are  very  considerable;  and  there  never 
was  one  new  article  brought  in,  hut  what 
appeared,  at  first  view,  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  public  service.  The  ho- 
nourable gendeman  seems  to  think  it  im- 
possible to  determine,  from  a bare  perusal 
of  the  estimates  at  our  table,  that  the  ar- 
ticles of  expence  mentioned  in  them  are 
all  necessary,  and  that  no  one  article  has 
been  overcharged ; lput  I cannot  be  of  his 
opinion ; for  I never  could  observe  any 
mystery  either  in  the  estimate  of  the  navy, 
or  in  any  otiier  estimates  laid  before  Par- 
liament: die  articles  are  all  well  known, 
because  if,  never  exceeds  what  it  was  in 
the  preceding  year,  without  some  manifest 
reason ; therefore  any  gendeman  may  suf- 
ficiently satisfy  himself  about  every  article, 
by  a hare  perusal  at  the  table ; but  if  upon 
such  perusal  any  doubt  should  arise,  there 
are  always,  in  die  Committee  of  Supply, 
many  gentlemen  able  to  give  him  as  much 
information  as  he  can  witli  reason  desire ; 
so  that  there  never  can  be  a necessity  for 
our  referring  any  estimate  to  a select  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Estimates,  yearly  laid  before  Par- 
liament, have  always  contained  the  whole 
charge  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  en- 
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suing  year,  so  fur  as  could  be  foreseen  when 
those  estimates  were  drawn  up  ; but  as  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  accidents 
that  may  happen  in  the  course  of  a year, 
therefore  the  government  may  sometimes 
be  obliged  to  increase  the  public  charge, 
beyond  what  was  contained  in  the  estimute 
laid  before  the  preceding  session  of  Par- 
liament ; this  is  an  inconvenience  proceed- 
ing from  the  weakness  of  human  foresight, 
and  cannot  be  removed  by  referring  any 
estimate  to  a select  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment : for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that 
any  Committee  can  foresee  every  tiling  that 
may  happen  in  the  course  of  a year ; nay, 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  can  fore- 
see things  as  fully  and  clearly  as  those, 
who  are  immediately  concerned  iii  the 
administration,  under  whose  direction  the 
estimates  are  generally  drawn  up.  Andif,by 
future  accidents,  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  public  charge  beyond 
what  was  at  first  proposed,  an  account  of 
that  additional  charge  certainly  ought  td 
be,  and  I believe  has  always  hitherto  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  as’soonasanysuch 
account  could  be  regularly  made  up.  This 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  navy-debt, 
so  that  its  remaining  so  long  unsatisfied, 
could  not  be  owing  to  the  estimates  or  ac- 
counts not  being  referred  to  a select  Com- 
mittee, but  to  the  inability  the  nation  was 
under  of  providing  for  it  out  of  the  grants 
of  any  succeeding  year. 

I shall  grant,  Sir,  that  the  load  of  debt? 
this  nation  labours  under  at  present  is  very 
great,  but  we  ought  to  bear  it  with  die 
more  chearfulness,  when  we  consider  tiiat 
die  whole  was  contracted  in  defence  of  our 
religion  and  liberties ; and  surely  no  man 
will  grudge  contributing  a small  partofhjs 
yearly  revenue,  towards  paying  die  princi- 
pal and  interest,  when  lie  considers,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  debt,  he  would 
have  no  property  at  all.  But  diis  debt, 
great  as  it  is,  was  all  contracted  in  pur- 
suance of  estimates  yearly  delivered  into 
Parliament,  no  one  of  which  was  ever  re- 
ferred to  a select  Committee ; and  yet  it 
cannot  be  alledged,  diat  die  smallest  part 
of  this  debt  was  unnecessarily  contracted, 
or  that  the  public  was  in  the  least  defraud- 
ed by  any  of  tiiose  estimates.  1 shall  like- 
wise'grant  that  \ye  ought  to  look  narrowly 
into  all  estimates  laid  -hetore  us,  but  when 
those  estimates  are  plain, 'this  may  be  done 
without  sending  them  to  a Select  Commit- 
tee ; and  let  a private  gentleman’s  estate 
be  never  so  much  mortgaged,  I shall  )iave 
no  opinion  of  his  prudence,  if  he  sate  half 
' 1 U'jf'bsar/on  u^r1B  , 
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a vcar  poring  over  an  account,  which  a 
school-boy  might  fully  examine  in  half  an 
hour. 

As  for  new  offices,  officers,  or  salaries,  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  lately  erected,  and 
if  any  of  them  should  ever  appear  in  the 
estimates  delivered  into  this  House,  it  will 
then  be  time  enough  to  inquire  particu- 
larly into  them.  As  for  the  late  promo- 
tion of  general  officers,  I hope  no  gentle- 
man will  find  fault  with  it ; both  because 
there  was  no  additional  expence  thereby 
brought  upon  the  nation,  and  because-it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  our  offi- 
cers that  rank,  which  their  services  have 
intitied  them  to,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  cotem- 
poraries in  the  service  of  those  foreign 
powers  with  whom  we  are  in  alliance ; 
otherwise,  in  case  we  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  join  our  forces  with  any  foreign 
power,  an  officer  in  the  British  service,  by 
not  being  promoted  soon  enough  to  the 
rank  he  deserved,  might  find  himself  un- 
der a necessity  of  submitting  to  be  com- 
manded by  a foreign  officer  of  not  near  so 
long  standing  in  the  army  ; for  every  one 
knows,  that  in  detachments  from  confede- 
rate armies,  the  officers  generally  roll,  first 
according  to  their  ranks  in  the  army,  and 
next  according  to  the  dates  of  their  com- 
missions. 

To  conclude,  Sir,  if  there  were  any  very 
new  and  extraordinary  articles  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  navy  now  under  consideration, 
if  gentlemen  could  shew  any  doubtful  ar- 
ticles in  it,  which  could  not  be  immediately 
set  in  a clear  light,  there  might  be  some 
reason  for  agreeing  to  the  motion  now 
made  to  us  ; but  as  there  is  no  charge  in 
it  but  what  is  usual,  I therefore  cannot 
think  there  is  any  occasion  for  our  refer- 
ring it  to  a Select  Committee. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  same  Mem- 
bers who  were  for  the  Motion  as  follows : 

Sir:  The  honourable  gentlemen  are 
much  in  the  right  not  to  dispute  whether 
there  was  ever  such  a custom,  as  that  men- 
tioned by  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
made  you  the  motion,  because  it  would  be 
immediately  determined  by  referring  to  the 
Journals  of  the  House  ; it  must  therefore 
stand  admitted,  that  there  was  once  such 
a method  of  proceeding,  but  how  it  came 
to  be  laid  aside  is  a question  of  a very  dif- 
ferent nature.  1 shall  agree,  that  a cus- 
tom once  established  is  never  laid  aside 
without  some  reason  ; but  that  reason  is 
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the  present  case,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
this  custom  of  relerringpublic  accounts  and 
estimates  to  select  committees,  was  f0imj 
to  be  very  troublesome  to  ministers  ; and 
this  was  the  true  reason  for  its  being  ]ay 
aside ; but  this  was  so  far  from  being  a g00d 
reason  for  laying  it  aside,  that  it  will  alway, 
be  a strong  reason  for  re-assuming  that  lay. 
dable  custom. 

We  are  told,  Sir,  that  the  reviving  of 
this  custom  will  make  people  suspect,  that 
some  very  great  frauds  have  been  lately 
committed  in  the  management  of  the  pub. 
lie  treasure  : but  I am  of  opinion,  that 
the  nation  will  be  much  more  alarmed,  at 
least  I am  sure  they’ll  have  much  greater 
reason  to  be  alarmed,  if  they  see  their  re- 
presentatives in  parliament  every  year 
receiving  -estimates  for  most  prodigious 
sums  of  money,  and  granting  all  the  sums 
desired  by  such  estimates  without  ever 
making  the  least  inquiry  into  any  one  of 
them  ; for  in  private  life  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  a man  will  be  cheated  by 
his  servants,  if  he  should  always  pass  such 
accounts  as  they  are  pleased  to  bring  in  with- 
out ever  examining  into  any  one  ; and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  servants  of 
the  public  are  honester,  or  less  inclined  to 
pilfer,  than  the  servants  of  private  men. 

The  duty  we  owe  to  his  Majesty,  ought 
never,  Sir,  to  be  brought  into  any  debate 
in  this  House ; but  it  was  never  more  im- 
properly brought  in,  than  it  is  now  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ; for  as  this  House  is  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation,  we  ought  to  inquire  for  the 
King  as  well  as  for  the  people : we  are  in 
some  manner  his  Majesty’s  trustees,  and 
ought  to  take  care,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
eople  be  cheated  by  the  servants  or  officers 
e employs  ; and  therefore  it  is  inconsis- 
tent with  that  duty  we  owe  to  his  Majesty 
to  pass  any  accounts,  or  agree  to  any  esti- 
mates presented  to  us  by  his  officers  or  ser- 
vants, till  we  have  strictly  examined  the 
truth  of  every  article. 

The  new  articles  lately  introduced  into 
our  Estimates,  may  not  perhaps  be  very 
considerable,  but  the  charge  upon  those, 
and  the  additional  charge  upon  all  the  old 
articles,  amount  yearly  to  a very  consider- 
ablesum;  and  I confess  I neverwassoclear- 
sighted  as  to  see  at  first  view,  that  all  these 
additional  charges  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  public  service.  The  gentlemen 
say,  that  the  several  articles  in  our  esti- 
mates are  all  well  known,  and  that  the 
charge  upon  each  is  likewise  known,  be- 
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present  year,  without  some  manifest  reason: 
this,  Sir,  might  be  some  satisfaction,  if  any 
I strict  inquiry  had  lately  been  made  into  any 
of  our  estimates  ; but  as  no  inquiry  has 
been  made  for  many  years,  we  do  not  know 
but  frauds  may  have  been  introduced  seve- 
ral years  since,  and  continued  to  this  very 
day  ; therefore,  it  can  be  no  satisfaction 
to  any  man,  who  has  never  examined  any 
of  those  articles,  to  find  that  they  do  not 
I exceed  the  charge  upon  the  same  articles 
for  several  years  past.  But,  Sir,  I will 
take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  most  of  the 
articles  in  all  our  estimates ; especially  that 
of  the  navy,  are  of  such  a nature,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  over- 
charged or  not,  without  examining  into 
them  every  year : this  every  man  must  be 
convinced  of,  who  will  but  look  into  the 
i several  articles  of  the  estimate  of  the 
navy  now  upon  our  table.  Can  any  gen- 
tleman determine  how  much  will  be  ne- 

• cessary  for  maintaining  superannuated  sea- 
officers,  or  for  paying  pensions,  without 
inquiring  yearly  into  the  number  and 
quality  of  such  officers  or  pensions  ? can 

' any  gentleman  determine  how  much  will 
! be  necessary  for  half  pay  to  sea  officers, 
without  enquiring  every  year  into  the  num- 
ber and  rank  of  such  officers  ? Itisimpossi- 
I ble;  because  by  the  very  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice, it  must  vary  every  year ; and  most  of 
theother  articles  of  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
the  navy  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  ; therefore,  I am  surprized  to  hear 
it  said,  that  the  charge  upon  any  of  these 
articles  can  be  well  known  to  any  member 
of  this  House,  or  that  its  not  exceeding 
the  charge  upon  the  same  article  in  former 
j years,  can  be  an  argument  for  the  justness 
of  the  charge  in  any  time  to  come. 

1 have,  Sir,  many  questions  to  ask, 
wliich  I think  necessary  for  my  informa- 
; tion,  in  relation  to  every  article  of  this 
\ estimate ; but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ex- 
pect the  proper  information  from  any  gen- 
I tleman  in  this  House,  were  he  never  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
navy,  because  every  article  of  the  estimate 
refers  to  a long  particular  account,  which 
ought  to  be  examined,  before  any  other 
gentleman  can  have  thatsatisfaction,  which 
we  ought  to  have  as  trustees  both  for  the 

• king  and  the  people.  It  is  impossible  for 
1 gentlemen  to  discover  the  fraud  of  any  ar- 
ticle in  an  estimate,  or  to  state  their  ob- 
jections in  any  regular  method,  without 
examining  persons,  papers,  and  records, 
which  cannot  be  done  but  by  referring  the 
estimate  top.  select  comipittee,  jri£bj>i;oper 
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powers  for  that  purpose.  If  this  be  done, 
I shall  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  such 
questions  as  are  necessary  for  my  infor- 
mation ; and  I shall  be  glad  to  find  the 
suspicions  I at  present  entertain,  are  with- 
out any  foundation. 

What  was  contained  in  the  Estimates  of 
late,  yearly  laid  before  us,  or  whether  they 
contained  an  account  of  all  the  annual 
charge  that  could  be  foreseen,  I cannot 
determine ; for  there  is  so  little  satisfaction 
to  be  got  from  perusing  accounts  at  our 
table,  that  I never  gave  myself  the  trou- 
ble ; but  this  I can  say,  that  if  they  con- 
tained mi  account  of  all  the  charge  then 
necessary,  it  is  very  extraordinary,  that 
our  foresight  should  run  above  100,000/. 
in  debt  yearly  upon  the  article  of  the  navy 
only.  This  I cannot  believe,  and  there- 
fore I am  afraid  that  these  estimates  were 
made  deficient  on  purpose  to  conceal,  for 
some  time,  from  the  nation  the  expence 
our  measures  had  made  necessary ; be- 
cause, as  our  navy  is  a favourable  article, 
it  was  expected  that  the  parliament  would 
readily  agree,  without  any  inquiry,  to  make 
that  deficiency  good,  whenever-  it  should 
be  thought  necessary'  to  make  application 
for  that  purpose.  I am  likewise  at  a loss 
to  determine  whether  there  was,  every 
year,  laid  before  parliament  an  account 
of  the  deficiency  of  the  grants  for  the  for- 
mer year  with  respect  to  our  navy.  But  if 
such  an  account  was  regularly  laid  every 
year  before  parliament,  it  is  with  me  avery 
strong  argument  for  referring  every  ac- 
count and  every  estimate  to  select  com- 
mittees; for  the  disadvantages  attending 
our  running  into  a long  arrear  are  so  evi- 
dent, that  1 am  sure  this  House  would  not 
have  allowed  that  arrear  to  remain  so  long 
unsatisfied,  if  proper  notice  hadbeen  taken 
of  the  account  of  those  arrears,  which,  it 
is  said,  were  yearly  laid  upon  our  table. 
This  shews  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  of 
this  House  expect  no  satisfaction  from  a 
perusal  of  any  account  at  our  table,  and 
therefore  never  give  themselves  the  trou- 
ble to  look  over  them,  which  proves  the 
necessity  of  referring  all  such  accounts  to 
be  examined  by  select  committees. 

I am  convinced,  that  if  the  ancient  me- 
thod of  inquiring  into  all  accounts  and  es- 
timates, by  select  committees,  had  been 
constantly  observed,  the  debt  the  nation, 
now  labours  under,  would  never  have  risen 
to  so  large  a sum,  nor  would  so  small  a 
part  of  it  have  been  paid  off  in  above  twenty 
years  profound  peace.  The  great  haste 
made  ip  contracting  it,  and  the  | slow  steps 
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in  paying  it  eff,  is  another  argument  for 
our  beginning  to  look  a little  more  nar- 
rowly into  our  affairs,  which  can  be  done 
only  by  reviving  that  ancient  method  of 
proceeding,  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  now  moved  for,  with  respect  to 
the  estimates  of  the  navy  for  this  year. 

What  the  honourable  gentlemen  may 
mean  by  mysteries  in  accounts,  1 do  not 
know ; but  to  me  every  article  in  the  esti- 
mate now  before  us  seems  a mystery,  and 
must  continue  a mystery  to  every  gentle- 
man, who  has  never  seen  the  particular  ac- 
count to  which  each  article  refers.  Can 
any  gentleman  understand  the  very  first 
article,  which  is  upwards  of  28, GOO/,  per 
annum,  without  having  looked  into  the 

E articular  account  of  what  is  paid  for 'sa- 
nies and  other  charges  to  the  lords  of 
tlie  admiralty,  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  the  secretaries,  officers,  clerks,  and 
contingencies  relating  thereto  ? Or  can  any 
gentleman  say,  that  this  whole  sum  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  without  having  exa- 
mined whether  such  commissioners,  secre- 
taries, officers,  and  derks,  are  all  necessary 
for  supporting  die  business  of  that  office, 
and  that  such  salaries  are  necessary  for 
supporting  such  officers?  Let  us  look  into 
every  odier  articleof  the  estimate,  and  we 
shall  find  the  same  mystery.  Therefore, 
instead  of  our  not  being  able  to  shew  any 
article  that  is  mysterious,  I must  desire 
die  gentlemen  of  die  odier  side  of  the 
question  to  shew  me  any  one  article  tiiat  is 
not  mysterious;  especially:,  considering  that 
no  inquiry  has  been  made  into  either  of 
the  articles,  I believe  I may  say,  within  die 
memory  of  any  gentleman  now  m this  House. 

I hope,  Sir,  a negative  will  not  be  put 
Upon  tills  question;  for  it  will  certainly 
give  too  just  an  alarm  to  the  people  of  this 
nation ; they  will  imagine,  that  there  must 
be  errors,  and  even  frauds,  in  the  esti- 
mates and  accounts  delivered  into  parlia- 
ment, when  the  very  gentiemen  who  de- 
liver them,  or  at  least  those  who  are  princi- 
pally concerned  in  the  making  them  up, 
prevent  any  inquiry  into  the  justice  of 
them.  Therefore,  if  gentlemen  are  re- 
solved to  disagree  with  the  motion,  I 
hope  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  ho- 
nour of  parliament,  they  will  put  the  pre- 
vious question,  instead  of  putting  a nega- 
tive upon  the  question  now  before  us. 

The  question  being  put  upon  the  mo- 
tion, it  was  negatived  by  256  to  155.* 


* Mr.  William  Pitt  was  a teller  in  the  mi- 
nerity  by  the* o'rsii>  of! 
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Debate  on  the  Reduction  of  the  Forces  l 
Jan.  29.  A motion  was  made,  That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Ma 
jesty,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  readiness 
wherewith  his  faithful  Commons  had 
agreed  to  the  continuance  of  the  extraor- 
dinary expence,  which  he  had  thought 
necessary  in  the  present  juncture; -jn 
which  resolution  they  had  concurred  with 
the  greater  chearfulness,  as  a grateful  re. 
turn  to  his  royal  goodness,  in  ordering  so 
considerable  a Reduction  of  his  Forces 
both  by  sea  and  land,  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  affairs  would  permit ; and 
in  Full  confidence,  that  it  was  his  royal  in-  i 
tention,  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a more 
perfect  reconciliation  among  the  several 
powers  of  Europe,  to  make  such  farther  I 
reduction  of  his  Forces,  as  might  be  consis- 
tent with  the  security  and  dignity  of  his 
Majesty’s  royal  person  and  government, 
and  with  our  present  happy  constitution; 
not  doubting,  but  that  from  his  fatherly 
compassion  to  his  people,  he  would  be 
graciously-  pleased  to  direct,  that  what- 
ever land  force  should  thereafter  be 
thought  necessary,  should  be  established 
in  such  a manner,  as  should  make  the  sav- 
ing more,  sensible,  and  the  future  burthen  f 
less  grievous  to  the  nation. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Mr. 
John  Pitt,  lord  Polwarth,  Mr.  Pulteney,  1 
Mr.  Gybbon,  sir  John  Barnard,  Mr.  ii 
Sandy's,  and  Mr.  Walter  Plumer;  and  wa* 
opposed  by  Mr.  Wynnington,  col.  Bladen,  j 
sir  William  Yonge,  and  Mr.  Conduit.  But 
the  question  being  at  last  put,  it  was  carried 
in  the  negative  without  a division. 

Debate  on  raising  the  Supplies  within 
the  Year."]  Feb.  2.  Mr.  Sandi/s’stood  up 
and  spoke  as  follows : 

Sir ; Every  man  is  now,  I believe,  con- 
vinced that  the  great  debt  we  groan  under, 
is  a most  heavy  dog  upon  all  public  mea- 
sures, and  will  certainly,  while  it  continues 
prevent  its  being  in  our  power  to  act  upon 
any  occasion  with  that  vigour  we  ought, 
either  in  vindication  of  the  honour  and  in- 
terest of  this  nation,  or  the  defence  of'our 
allies.  This  ofitselfis  a most  terrible  mis- 
fortune,_hut  what  Still  adds  to  it  is,  that 
these  our  unlucky  circumstances  are  weu 
known  to  all  our  neighbours,  which  is,  I 
believe,  the  principal  cause  of  our  having 
so  little  influence  on  the  councils  .of  other 
nations;  and  while  this  load  continues  we 
may  expect  to  be  insulted  by  them,  as 
often  as  they  can  find  the  least  pretence 
ni  JfttlW(*„iPircumStanca' 
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therefore  it  is  the  most  pernicious  tiring  we 
can  do,  to  run  the  nation  any  farther  in 
debt  by  creating  new  funds,  or  to  prevent 
that  fund,  which  was  iong  since  appro- 
priated, from  being  religiously  applied  to 
the  extinguishing  yearly  a part  of  that 
debt  contracted  before  the  year  1716 ; for 
if  we  do  so  in  time  of  peace,  it  will  con- 
vince our  neighbours  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  support  an  expensive 
war,  which  will  of  course  render  us  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  nations. 
And  with  respect  to  our  domestic  affairs, 
the  consequences  of  pursuing  any  such 
measure  are  full  as  pernicious ; tor  every 
new  mortgage  we  make,  becomes  a sort  of 
prop  for  supporting  the  interest  payable 
upon  the  former ; whereas  we  ought  to 
use  all  possible  means  to  reduce  that  in- 
terest, not  only  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade  among  us,  but  to  encrease  the  Sink- 
ing-Fund, which  would  enable  us  to  pay 
oft  dl  our  old  debts  much  sooner,  than  it 
will  otherwise  be  possible  for  us  to  do : 
Nay,  I am  almostwertain,  that  if  no  new 
debts  had  been  contracted  since  the  year 
1716,  nor  any  part  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
converted  to  other  uses  than  it  was  ori- 
ginally designed  for,  the  interest  upon  all 
our  funds  would  have  been  long  since  re- 
duced to  3i.  per  cent,  and  a much  greater 
part  of  our  old  debt  would  have  been, 
paid,  by  which  we  should  have  been 
enabled  to  have  taken  off  some  of  those 
heavy  taxes,  under  which  the  poor  la- 
bourers and  manufacturer  have  groaned 
for  so  many  years.  The  loading  posterity 
with  new  debts,  in  order  to  give  a little 
ease  to  the  present  generation,  may  be  a 
good  temporary  expedient  for  a minister; 
and  may  prevent  the  people’s  making  too 
particular  an  inquiry  into  that  expence, 
which  his  measures  have  brought  upon 
them  : But  it  is  a most  pernicious  expe- 
dient both  for  the  royal  family,  and  for  the 
nation  in  general.  For  when  any  sum  of 
money  is  raised  for  the  service  of  the  en- 
suing year,  by  contracting  a new  debt,  and 
creating  a new  fund  for  the  payment  of 
that  debt,  it  is  subjecting  the  nation  to  pay 
at  least  double  that  sum  in  the  end;  be- 
cause in  -every  such  case,  the  nation  is 
obliged  to  pay  interest  for 'the  money 
raised,  and  the  expenees  of  collecting  for 
many  years,  besides  paying  the  principal 
at  last;  this  shews  the  loss  the  nation  sus- 
tains by  the  contracting  of  any  such  debt 
for  the  current  service.  By  a long  con- 
tinuation of  such  measures  the  people  may 
come  to so^4|^s^ed 
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taxes  so  much  engaged  for  the  payment  of 
former  mortgages,  that  it  may  be  impos- 
sible for  Iris  Majesty,  or  some  of  lus  suc- 
cessors, to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tion, without  loading  them  with  heavier 
taxes  than  they  are  able  to  bear,  which 
may  very  probably  raise  a general  disaf- 
fection against  our  present  huppy  estab- 
lishment; and  may  be  of  the  most  dange- 
rous consequence  even  to  the  creditors 
themselves;  for  if  ever  we  should  be 
reduced  to  such  circumstances,  that  either 
the  nation  must  be  mined,  or  the  public 
creditors  left  unpaid,  it  is  easy  to  see  which 
side  of  the  dilemma  would  be  chosen.  The 
proper  method  to  prevent  our  running 
into  debt  is  to  diminish  our  yearly  ex- 
pence  ; but  as  the  number  of  our  forces 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  Iras  al- 
ready been  agreed  to ; I cannot  now  pro- 
pose any  diminution  of  our  expence  for 
this  year.  We  have  already  granted  a 
great  part  of  the  supplies  necessary  for 
the  service,  and  we  are  to  go  this  day  into 
a Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  for 
raising  those  supplies.  What  methods 
may  then  be  proposed  for  that  purpose  I 
do  not  know;  but  as  I am  of  opinion,  that 
no  consideration  ought  to  prevail  with  us 
to  contract  any  new  debt,  or  to  prevent 
that  fund  which  stands  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  the  old,  1 shall  take  the 
liberty  to  make  a motion  which  I hope  the 
House  will  agree  to.  For  if  our  usual 
funds  cannot  answer  the  service  we  have 
already  agreed  to,  I think  it  will  be  better 
to  lay  some  new  taxes  upon  the  luxuries  of 
life,  than  to  create  new  funds ; otherwise 
we  run  the  hazard  of  reducing  our  poste- 
rity to  the  want  even  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  that  we  ourselves  may  live  in  affluence ; 
for  this  reason,  before  we  go  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  I shall  take 
the  liberty  to  move  to  resolve,  “ That  this 
House  will  raise  within  the  year  the  Sup- 
plies necessary  for  the  current  Service.” 
Mr.  Sandys  being  seconded  by  sir  John 
Barnard  and  Mr.  Williniot,  the  same  was 
opposed  by  sir  William  Yonge,  Mr.  Win- 
mngton,  Mr.  Heathcote,  and  sir  Robert 
Walpole  as  follows : 

Sir ; If  the  question,  now  before  us,  de- 
pendedsolely  upon  the  influence  this  na- 
tion has  at  present  in  the  councils  of  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  or  upon  the  regard 
our  neighbours  have  shewn  to  this  -nation 
in  all  their  measures,  a few  words  would 
be  sufficient  to  shew,  that  we  ought  not 
ap^s^^respluti.opa^  has  been 
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proposed;  for  it  is  certain  tliat  we  never 
had  a greater  influence  than  we  have  at 
present  in  every  court  of  Europe,  and  that 
influence  is  founded  upon  the  strongest 
reason;  because  our  neighbours  all  know 
very  well,  that  we  have  now  two  funds 
sufficient  for  supporting  any  war  we  may 
be  engaged  in,  and  which  we  can  upon  any 
such  occasion  make  use  of,  without  over- 
loading the  subject,  or  raising  discontent 
in  the  nation ; and  these  funds  are  the 
Land-Tax  and  the  Sinking-Fund.  Though 
our  landed  gentlemen  would  think  it  hard 
to  pay  4s.  in  the  pound  Land-Tax,  during 
a time  of  peace,  yet  they  would  not  cer- 
tainly grudge  that  tax,  if  they  saw  the  na- 
tion necessarily  involved  in  a war;  and 
though  the  Sinking-Fund  is  to  be  applied 
in  the  most  religious  manner  to  the  pay- 
ment of  our  old  debts,  yet,  in  case  of  a 
war,  I believe  no  gentleman  will  say,  but 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  suspend  such 
payments  (especially  as  none  of  the  pub- 
lic creditors  are  desirous  of  having  their 
money)  and  to  apply  that  fund  towards 
supporting  the  war ; so  that  our  neigh- 
bours know  extremely  well  that  we  have  a 
revenue  of  above  two  millions,  besides  our 
usual  supplies,  which  we  may  raise  to- 
wards supporting  a war  without  laying  any 
new  tax  upon  our  people. 

I shall  admit,  Sir,  that  the  Sinking 
Fund  would  be  a gainer,  by  the  reduction 
of  the  interest  payable  upon  old  funds, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
nation  to  have  the  sinking  fund  increased; 
but  1 very  much  question  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  interest  payable 
upon  our  old  funds  lower  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, even  though  we  should  never  here- 
after contract  one  shilling  new  debt.  I 
have  indeed  heard  of  a great  many  pro- 
jects for  that  purpose;  and  some  of  them 
have  appeared  well  in  theory,  but  when 
they  came  to  be  examined,  it  has  always 
been  found  that  they  would  not  do  in  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  they  have  been  laid 
aside  ; Besides,  Sir,  it  would  be  an  ex- 
periment of  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence, to  reduce  the  interest  payable 
upon  our  old  funds  lower  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, because  it  would  probably  induce 
foreigners  to  draw  their  money  all  at  once 
out  of  our  funds,  which  would  of  course 
bring  our  public  credit  into  great  distress, 
and  would  drain  us  of  all  the  ready  specie 
now  circulating  in  the'  nation ; aiid  if  the 
public  credit  ot  the  nation  should  be  once 
brought  into  any  great  distress,  most  of 
our  own  people  would  take  the  alarm,  . 
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which  would  run  it  so  low,  that  the  re- 
storing of  it  would  be  impracticable. 

Another  consideration,  Sir,  of  Rreat 
weight  with  me,  is,  that  we  cannot  well  re- 
duce the  interest  upon  our  public  fun(fe 
any  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  without  re- 
ducing at  the  same  time  the  interest  of 
money  in  general ; and  I am  persuaded 
the  reducing  the  interest  of  money  in  ge_ 
neral,  to  a lower  rate  than  what  it  is  at 
present,  would  bring  great  difficulties  upon 
all  ranks  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  With 
respect  to  the  public -creditors  the  difficul- 
ties are  apparent;  for  a third  part  of  their 
yearly  income  has  been  taken  from  them 
by  the  reduction  already  made ; and  if  a 
farther  reduction  of  one  per  cent,  should 
be  made,  they  would  then  have  but  ono 
half  of  that  revenue,  which  they  supposed 
they  were  to  have  when  they  first  lent 
their  money  to  the  public. 

Then  with  respect  to  the  landed  gentle- 
men, the  reducing  interest  so  low  would 
be  a great  hardship,  for  they  would  be 
obliged  to  give  each  of  their  younger  chil- 
dren at  least  5 or  6,000/.  whereas  when 
interest  is  at  5 or  6 per  cent,  one  half  of 
that  sum  will  enable  them  to  live  iu  a 
genteel  manner ; so  that  the  reducing  of 
interest  so  low  would  lay  all  our  landed 
gentlemen  under  a necessity  of  ruining 
their  estates,  or  at  least  of  mortgaging 
them  very  deeply,  to  provide  for  their 
younger  children.  And  lastly.  Sir,  with 
respect  to  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  it 
is  very  well  known,  that  every  branch  of 
trade  in  the  kingdom  is  already  so  over- 
stocked, that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
one  half  of  our  tradesmen  to  live  by  then- 
business  ; and  a farther  reduction'  of  inte- 
rest would  drive  so  many  into  trade,  tliat 
no  man  could  live  by  any  trade  he  could 
engage  in.  Even  our  borrowers  of  money, 
Sir,  or  gentlemen  who  owe  any  money  at 
interest,  would  be  reduced  to  great  difficul- 
ties ; for  the  profit  to  be  got  by  lending 
money,  or  by  leaving  money  in  any  man’s 
hand  at  interest,  would  be  so  small,  that 
no  man  would  think  of  employing  it  in 
tliat  way  ; this  would  of  course  bring  a 
general  demand  upon  all  those  in  the 
kingdom  who  owe  any  money  at  interest, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  find  any  money  for 
answering  that  demand.  From  all  which 
I think  it  inconsistent  with  the  public  good 
of  the  nation,  and  with  that  of  every  par- 
ticular man,  to  reduce  the  interest  payable 
upon  our  public  funds  lower  than  it  is  at 
present.  Whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
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quence  with  respect  to  ministers,  I am 
very  certain,  Sir,  it  would  be  an  expedient 
of  very  bail  consequence  with  respect  to 
his  present  Majesty  to  load  his  people 
with  taxes  which  they  may  think  unne- 
cessary : for  the  people  will  always  pay 
voluntarily  and  freely  such  taxes  as  they 
think  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  nation,  but  it  will  always  raise 
disaffection  to  the  kingupon  the  throne,  to 
load  the  people  with  taxes  which  they 
think  unnecessary  p.t  the  time  they  are 
laid  on.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  time 
of  war,  a government  may  venture  to  sub- 
ject die  people  to  taxes,  which  would  raise 
terrible  complaints,  if  they  should  be 
raised  in  time  of  peace;  and  for  the  same 
reason  I am  of  opinion,  that  we  ought 
rather  to  convert  a part  of  the  sinking 
fund  to  the  current  service  of  the  year, 
than  to  increase  any  of  our  old  taxes,  or 
load  the  people  with  any  new ; for  as  there 
is  at  present  no  demand  for  paying  off  any 
of  our  debts,  and  as  none  of  the  public 
creditors  desire  to  have  their  money,  I am 
convinced  the  generality  of  the  people 
would  think  it  unnecessary  to  load  them 
with  any  new  tax,  when  they  know  we  have 
such  a fund,  to  which  we  may  have  re- 
course for  making  good  the  current  ser- 
vice of  the  year  ; and  therefore  we  may 
presume  that  the  loading  of  them  at  pre- 
sent with  any  new  tax  would  raise  a ge- 
neral disaffection  to  his  present  Mnjesty’s 
person  and  government,  and  consequently 
be  a most  pernicious  expedient. 

It  has  bifen  said,  that  by  contracting  a 
new  debt,  and  creating  a new  fund  for  the 
current  service  of  the  year,  the  nation 
comes  at  last  to  be  loaded  with  double 
the  sum  so  raised,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
est and  expenccs  of'  management,  which 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  .yearly  till  the  prin- 
cipal be  paid  of!’:  but  I cannot  admit  of 
the  justness  of 'this  calculation  ; for,  with 
respect  totheexpencesof  management, it  is 
well  known  that  no  new  debt  we  have  lately 
contracted,  has  occasioned  any  great  new 
expence ; because  the  fund  for  paying  off 
that  debt  has  always  been  committed  to 
the  offices  already  erected,  so  that  it  has 
occasioned  no  additional  expence,  but  that 
of  adding  perhaps  two  or  three  under  clerks 
to  some  of  the  offices  before  established : 
and  as  to  the  interest  paid  yearly  by  the 
nation,  does  not  every  private  man  save 
that  interest  yearly,  or  make  as  much  by 
the  share  which  he  must  have  contributed 
to  that  principal  sum,  in  case  it  had  been 
raised  withjp,,^ 


the  nation  should  be  obliged  this  year  to 
contribute  lOs.towardsthe  current  service 
of  the  year,  does  not  he  loose  the  interest 
of  that  10s'.  for  all  years  to  come  ? And 
if  by  borrowing  a sum  of  money  upon  the 
public  credit  at  3 or  4' per  cent,  tnat  10s. 
should  be  left  in  every  private  man’s 
pocket,  may  he  not  make  every  year  5 per 
cent,  of  that  money  so  left  in  his  pocket ! 
From  hence  it  must  be  granted,  that  the 
contractingofa  new  debt  at  a low  interest, 
instead  of  raising  the  money  within  the 
year,  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a loss  to 
the  nation  in  general. 

AS  the  forces  necessary  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year  both  by  sea  and  land, 
have  been  already  agreed  to,  they  must 
be  provided  for  some  way  or  other  : and  if 
the  usual  taxes  shall  be  found  insufficient 
for  that  purpose,  every  one  knows  we  have 
but  three  ways  to  make  good  that  defici- 
ency. We  must  make  it  good  either  by 
encreasing  some  old  taxes,  or  by  laying 
on  new  taxes,  or  by  taking  so  much  from 
the  sinking  fund  as  will  make  good  that 
deficiency.  As  for  the  first  method,  none 
of  our  old  taxes  will  admit  of  any  increase 
except  the  land-tax  : and,  considering  the 
heavy  load  that  has  for  many  years  lain 
upon  the  landed  gentlemen  ofthis  kingdom, 
I am  really  surprized  that  they  have  so 
long  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  loaded  by 
the  trading  interest ; therefore  for  the  sake 
of  prudence,  as  well  as  justice,  we  ought 
not  to  think  of  increasing  the  land  tax  ; 
and  I hope,  in  all  our  future  measures,  we 
shall  impose  such  taxes  as  may  fall  with  an 
equal  weight  upon  all  the  subjects,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  yearly  revenues  or  profits 
whether  those  yearly  revenues  and  profits, 
proceed  from  land,  trade,  or  money.  With 
respect  to  the  second  method,  I wish  with 
all  my  heart  several  of  the  luxuries  which 
have’beeu  lately  introduced,  or  vexy  much 
increased,  were  taxed  more  heavily  than 
they  are  at  present ; but  I am  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  a dangerous  experiment  to  lay 
on  any  new  tax,  in  a time  of  profound 
peace,  even  upon  the  luxuries  of  life ; es- 
pecially as  it  is  generally  known,  that  we 
nave  another  fund  to  which  we  may  have 
recourse,  without  injuring  in  the  least  the 
public  credit  of  the  nation,  or  laying  any 
additional  load  upon  any  rank  of  people’ : 
and  if  we  should  venture  upon  any  such 
measure,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  make 
use  of  any  such  tax  for  the  current  service 
of  the  year,  .because  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  how  much  the  produce  of  a new 
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would  be  right  to  appropriate  an  uncertain 
foduce  for  the  payment  of  a certain  suin. 
t is  well  known,  that  a great  part  of  the 
debts  we  are  now  loaded  with,  and  of  which 
some  gentlemen  take  all  occasions  to  com- 
plain in  the  most  grievous  manner,  were 
occasioned  by  that  very  method  of  laying 
on  a new  tax,  the  produce  of  which  must 
always  be  uncertain,  and  appropriating 
that  uncertain  produce  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  a certain  sum  : therefore  if  gen- 
tlemen have  a mind  to  lay  any  new 
taxes  upon  the  luxuries  of  life,  I shall  not 
be  against  it ; but  I hope  they  will  order 
the  whole  produce  to  remain  in  the 
exchequer,  in  order  to  attend  the  fu- 
ture disposition  of  parliament ; for  before 
next  session  the  amount  of  such  new  tax 
will  be  known,  or  may  be  nearly  guessed 
at,  and  then  it  may  safely  be  appropriated 
to  the  current  service  of  the  then  ensuing 
year ; or  be  made  a fund  for  answering  the 
current  service  of  that  year.  Whether  the 
usual  taxes  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the 
services  already  voted,  and  theother  services 
that  may  be  thought  necessary  for  the  en- 
suing year,  I shall  not  pretend  to  determine ; 
but  u they  are  not,  I think  it  is  plain  that 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  sinking  fund, 
as  themost  proper  method  of  providing  for 
any  deficiency : however,  we  are  not  at  pre- 
sent to  determine  this  question  absolutely ; 
when  gentlemen  begin  to  consider  of  ways 
and  means  for  raising  the  sums  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  they 
ought,  and  they  certainly  will  agree  to 
raise  them  in  that  manner,  which  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  the  least  burthensome  to  the 
people ; and  therefore  I think  it  would  be 
very  wrong  in  us,  to  restrain  ourselves  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  motion  now 
before  us.  But  that  we  may  be  left  alto- 
gether free  to  do  in  this  respect  what  we 
may  think  proper  when  we  go  into  the 
Committtee  of  ways  anti  means,  I shall 
propose,  That  the  previous  question  may 
be  put,  with  regard  to  the  question  now 
before  us. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  same 
members,  who  were  for  the  motion,  as 
follows: 

Sir;  It  has  been  often  observed,  that 
new  measures  must  always  be  supported 
by  new  doctrines,  and  it  may  a$  justly 
be  observed,  that  wrong  measures  must 
be  supported  by  wrong  doctrines.  This 
is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  question 
now  before  us.  The  doctrines  advanced 
in  fevoi^v  rf^hat ’T^e^urp|(  agaipst  ( 
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the  present  question  is  intended,  ar 
all  so  deceitful,  that. they  are  a Dis- 
proof that  the  measure  must  be  wrong 
What  influence  our  ministers  may  thjS 
they  have  in  the  councilsof  foreign  powers 
I shall  not  determine ; but  I am  sure  it 
does  not  appear  that  we  have  any  greal 
influence,  either  from  the  advantages  that 
have  been  lately  obtained  bi  favour  of  this 
nation,  or  from  the  late  behaviour  of  some 
of  our  neighbours  towards  our  allies.  J 
hope  it  will  not  be  said,  that  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid  had  any  great  regard 
for  us,  when  they  concluded  that  treaty  of 
Vienna  which  produced  the  treaty  of  Ha- 
npver,  and  made  such  a bustle  in  Europe;) 
[ and  I am  sure  it  cannot  be  said,  tliat  the 
courts  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Turin,  shewed 
any  great  regard  for  us,  when  they  made 
that  private  alliance,  by  which  they  par- 
celled out  among  them,  our  ally  the  em- 
peror’s dominions  in  Italy ; nor  can  it,  I 
think,  be  said,  that  the  emperor  placed  any 
great  confidence  in  our  assistance,  wheu 
in  order  to  obtain  a peace,  he  agreed  to 
yield  up  to  France  the  whole  duchy  of 
Lorrain. 

I have  not  the  honour,  Sir,  to  be  in  the 
secret  of  affairs,  therefore  I must  judge 
from  public  appearances ; and  from  them 
it  is  to  me  evident,  that  our  influence  has 
of  late  greatly  decayed,  and  will,  I am 
afraid  decay  more  and  more : foreignere, 
Sir,  know  our  circumstances  better  than 
we  seem  to  do  ourselves ; they  know  tliat 
now,  after  a term  of  twenty  years  peace, 
our  public  debts  are  very  near  as  great,  and 
our  circumstances  as  bad  as  they  were  at 
the  end  of  the  last  war : they  know  that 
by  a land-tax  of  2s  in  the  pound,  we  can- 
not provide  for  the  yearly  supplies  we  think 
necessary,  even  in  time  of  peace,  without 
running  ourselves  into  some  new  debt,  to 
the  amount  of  5 or  600,000 1.  yearly,  or 
taking  so  much  from  the  sinking-fund; 
and  they  know  that,  as  the  sinking- 
fund  we  now  have  arises  wholly  from  our 
consumptions  being  much  greater  in  time 
of  peace  than  in  time  of  war,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  would  be  annihilated  in  case  we 
should  engage  in  a war ; from  which,  ever? 
foreigner  must  conclude,  and  I should 
think  every  Englishman  too,  that  with  ft- 
in  the  pound  land-tax,  we  could  not  raise 
500,000/-.  a year  more  than  has  been  found 
necessary  for  supporting  our  government 
in  tune  of  peace ; and  that  therefore  we 
could  not  support  a war  without  loading 
the  people  with  many  new  taxes,  or  greatly 
, finjcr^m^  |mi;e ; neither  « 
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which,  I am  afraid,  our  people  woufcl 
patiently  submit  to. 

Now,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  consider  the 
extraordinary  doctrines  advanced,  for  the 
support  of  that  measure  which  the  op- 
posing of  this  question  seems  to  point  at : 
in  the  first  place  we  are  told,  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  us  to  reduce  the  interest 
payable  upon  our  old  debts,  even  though 
we  should  never  contract  any  new  debt : 
this,  Sir,  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  most 
established  maxims,  which  is,  that  the 
natural  interest  of  money  must  always  de- 
pend upon  the  proportion  there  is  m any 

E articular  country  between  the  demand  for 
arrowing  money  at  interest,  and  the  de- 
1 mund  for  lending  money  at  interest ; for 
as  we  have  a sinking-fund  capable  of  paying 
off  a very  large  sum  yearly,  if  we  never  per- 
verted any  part  of  that  fund,  which  is  al- 
ways the  same  with  contracting  a new  debt, 
we  should  be  every  year  diminishing  the 
demand  for  borrowing,  and  increasing 
the  demand  for  lending;  60  that  the  natural 
interest  of  money,  would  necessarily  of 
itself  decrease,  without  any  projects  for  that 
purpose. 

This,  I say,  Sir,  would  of  course  happen  , 
in  a few  years ; but  even  at  present,  if  no 
new  debts  were  to  be  contracted,  I do  not 
know  bat  methods  might  be  found  for  re- 
ducing immediately  the  interest  of  all  our 
funds  to  3 and  a half,  perhaps  to  3 per 
cent.  What  these  methods  may  be,  I snail 
not  take  upon  me  to  mention,  because 
some  gentlemen  seem  resolved  that  no 
proposition  shall  be  received,  except  those 
offered  by  themselves.  And  to  frighten  us 
from  any  such  projects  we  are  told,  that 
the  foreigners  would,  in  such  a case,  draw 
their  money  out  all  at  once,  and  drain  us 
of  all  the  current  specie  in  the  kingdom; 
but  to  those  who  understand  the  circum- 
stances of  Europe,  and  are  apprised  of  the 
lowness  of  interest  in  some  countries,-  and 
the  precariousness  of  the  security  in  others, 
this  must  appear  to  be  a mere  bugbear. 

Besides,  Sir,  the  tiling  would  either  be  \ 
in  itself  impossible,  or  it  is  an  event  we 
have  no  occasion  to  be  afraid  of;  for  if  I 
foreigners  should  all  at  once  resolve  to  sell 
out,  it  would  either  run  the  price  of  all  our 
funds  a great  deal  below  par,  or  it  would 
not ; if  it  did,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
suspend  their  resolution,  aud  take  3 per 
cent,  rather  than  sell  out  100/.  stock  for 
80  or  90/.  in  ready  money ; and  if  their  i 
selling  out  did  not  run  the  price  of  our 
stocks  below  par,  we  can  liave  no  occasion 
to  be  afraid  of  any  such  resolution;  be- 
[ VOL.  irnaBe  digitised  Wmel  Iniversi- 
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cause  their  selling  out  could  not  ruin  our 
public  credit,  ana  the  ready  specie  they 
could  carry  out  would  soon  be  replaced 
by  the  general  balance  of  our  trade,  if  we 
had  no  interest  to  pay  yearly  to  them ; for 
it  has  been  for  many  years,  and  while  it 
continues,  it  must  always  be  a terrible 
drawback  upou  our  general  balance  of 
trade,  to  have  a sum  of  4 or  500,000/.  sent 
yearly  out  of  the  nation,  in  order  to  pay 
the  interest  due  to  them,  every  farthing  of 
which  is  entirely  lost  to  us ; because  the 
whole  is  spent  by  them  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, or  converted  into  principal  here,  to 
increase  their  future  yearly  demand. 

Another  paradox,  advanced  against  the 
question  now  before  us  is,  That  the  re- 
ducing the  interest  of  money  in  general, 
would  bring  great  difficulties  upon  all  ranks 
of  men  in  the  kingdom.  This,  Sir,  is  evi- 
dently contrary  to  another  established 
maxim,  which  is,  that  the  lower  the  inte- 
rest of  money  is  in  any  country,  the  more 
flourishing  it  must  be  in  its  trade  and  com- 
merce : 1 shall  grant,  that  it  would  dimi- 
nish the  revenue  of  our  public  creditors, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  money-lenders,  but  it 
would  not  diminish  their  capital,  and  those 
that  could  not  live  idly  upon  the  interest 
of  their  money  would  be  obliged  to  betake 
themselves  to  trade,  or  to  some  other  in- 
dustrious employment,  which  might  be  a 
service  to  themselves,  and  a certain  advan- 
tage to  their  country. 

As  to  the  landed  gentlemen,  I am  sur- 
prized, Sir,  to  hear  it  said,  that  the  re- 
ducing of  interest  would  be  a hardship 
upon  them,  considering  how  many,  I am 
afraid  too  many  of  them,  are  like  their 
country,  involved  in  debts  and  mortgages. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a great  ad- 
vantage to  every  landed  gentleman  in  the 
kingdom,  because,  besides  reducing  the 
interest  he  is  to  pay  for  the  debt  he  owes, 
if  he  has  any,  it  would  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  his  lands,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
lauds  in  the  kingdom;  and  as  for  his 
younger  children,  he  would  be  under  no 
necessity  to  give  them  any  greater  fortunes 
than  before  ; but,  if  he  were,  a mortgage 
of  6,000/.  at  3 per  cent,  is  no  greater  bur- 
then upon  an  estate,  than  a mortgage  of 
half  that  sum  at  6 per  cent,  interest ; and 
if  any  part  of  the  estate  were  to  be  sold 
for  the  raising  of  that  money,  as  the  price 
of  lands  will  always  rise  in  proportion  as 
the  interest  of  money  fulls,  when  money 
comes  to  be  at  3 per  cent,  interest,  the 
same  parcel  of  land  to  be  sold,  will  then 
fetch  6,000/.  which  would  have  sold  but 
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for  3,000/.  when  money  was- at  6 per  cent 
I do  not  know  what  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman means  by  enabling  younger  chil- 
dren to  live  in  a genteel  manner ; unless 
he  means  in  an  idle  and  extravagant  man- 
ner; and  the  fewer  there  are  of  such  per- 
sons in  any  country,  I am  sure  it  is  the 
better  for  the  country ; which  would  be 
the  consequence  in  the  present  case : For 
as  few  gentlemen  could  propose  that  then- 
younger  children  should  live  upon  the  in- 
terest of  the  fortunes  they  could  give 
them,  they  would  breed  them  all  up  to 
some  trade  or  business;' so  that  instead  of 
a great  number  of  idle  and  extravagant 
gentlemen,  we  should  have  a great  num- 
ber of  industrious  and  frugal  tradesmen  or 
merchants  ; and  which  would  be  of  most 
advantage  to  the  country,  is  very  easy  to 
determine. 

It  is,  Sir,  a very  great  mistake,  to  ima- 
gine that  there  can  be  in  any  country  too 
great  a number  of  merchants  and  trades- 
men, or  that  any  sort  of  trade,  which  de- 
serves that  name,  can  be  overstocked. 
Shopkeeping,  or  any  other  business,  which 
tends  to  support  the  luxury  of  a people, 
may,  it  is  true,  be  overstocked;  and  it  is 
always  a disadvantage  to  the  people  to 
have  too  great  a number  of  such  among 
them;  but  as  for  merchants,  manufactu- 
rers, and  mecbanicks,  there  can  never  be 
too  great  a number  of  them  iu  any  country ; 
because  the  more  there  are  of  them,  the 
more  foreign  trade  the  nation,  will,  have, 
the  greater  its  exports  will  be,  and  the 
'more  easy  will  it  be  for  every  particular 
man,  if  he  be  industrious  and  frugal,  to 
provide  a support  for  himself  and  family. 
This  is  justihed  by  experience  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  all  times ; and  therefore  among 
the  many  other  misfortunes  attending  our 
public  funds,  this  may  be  reckoned  as  one, 
that  a great  number  of  our  people  are 
thereby  enabled  to  live  idly  upon  the  in- 
terest of  their  fnoney,  which  must  neces- 
sarily diminish  the  number  of  our  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  mechanics. 

To  imagine,  Sir,  that  the  reducing  of 
interest  to  3 per  cent,  would  bring  any 
distress  upon  those  who  have-  occasion 
for  money,  is  something  very  new;  for 
the  more  trade  there  is  in  a country,  the 
more  money  there  will  always  be  to  be 
lent  at  interest ; and  those  who  have  more 
money  by  them  than  they  can  make  use 
of  in  their  trade,  will  always  lend  it  upon 
good  security,  even  at  I per  cent,  rather 
than  keep  it  in  their  own  coffers.  But 
»pon 
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notice;  that  in  this  respect  too,  our  pub. 
lie  funds  are  of  great  detriment  to  the  trade 
and  private  credit  of  the  nation,  because 
the  monied  men  of  the  kingdom  have  to 
ready  a way  of  getting  an  interest  for  their 
money  by  means  of  these  funds,  that  they- 
never  think  of  lending  their  money  to  prj. 
vate  men,  but  at  an  extravagant  interest 
or  premium ; by  which  means  our  priyate 
credit  between  man  and  man  is  very  much 
lessened,  and  great  sums  of  money  drawn 
out  of  trade,  which  is  therefore  a very 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  question 
now  before  us. 

The  people,  Sir,  never  grudge  the  con- 
tributing what  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  government  in  time  of  peace,  no 
more  than  they  grudge  what  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  government  in 
time  of  war  : The  only  thing  they  grudge 
is,  to  find  the  nation  loaded  i with  au 
expence  that  is  not  necessary^  or  the 
money  they  contribute  improperly  ap- 
plied ; and  though  the  perverting  of 
the  Sinking-Fund,  or  running  the  nation 
in  debt,  may  prevent  the  people  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  from  being  sensible  of  an 
unnecessary  expence,  and  consequently 
may  prevent  their  inquiring  strictly  into 
that  expence,  yet  sucli  a measure  will  make 
the  present  expencefall  with  double-weight 
upon  their  posterity,  and  when  they  find 
themselves  obliged  to  submit  to  heavy  new 
taxes,  because  all  the  old  stand  engaged 
for  the  payment  of  old  debts,  winch  will 
certainly  be  the  case  as  soon  as  the  nation 
comes  to  be  engaged  in  any  war,  they  will 
then  with  reason  complain,  that  an  insup- 
portable load  has  been  thrown  upon  them, 
for  the  sake  of  a temporary  ease  given  to 
their  ancestors.  This  may  very  probably 
raise  a general  disaffection  to  die  present 
establishment,  and  it  will  be  the  more 
dangerous,  because  it  will  happen  at  a 
time  when  -our  enemies  will  certainly  be 
in  earnest  about  playing  the  Pretender 
upon  us.  This  consideration  must,  in  my 
opinion,  have  great  weight  with  every  gen- 
tleman, who  has  a sincere  regard  for  the 
illustrious  family  now  upon  the  throne, 
and  especially  for  that  royal  prince,  who,  if 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  one  day  sway  the 
sceptre  of  tins  kingdom  ; for  by  thus  per- 
verting the  Sinking  Fund,  or  running  the 
nation  into  new  incumbrances,  even  m 
time  of  peace,  he  may  be  left  in  such  dis- 
tress, as  not  to  have  it  anyway  in  his  power 
to  support  tlie  government  with  any  lustre,; 
or  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  nation 
-^.fl035,¥lgffly«issUis«aiO0  i;«u-  • ' 
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That  no  new  office  or  officer  has 
lately  been  created  may  be  true,  but,  Sir, 
we  know  that  a very  great  and  a very 
grievous  office,  and  a great  number  of  offi- 
cers, were  lately  revived  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  measures  now  pointed  at ; and 
we  likewise  know  that  the  collecting  of 
our  taxes,  and  the  managing  of  our  funds, 
cost  the  nation  a most  prodigious  sum  of 
money  yearly,  a much  greater  sum,  I be- 
1 lieve,  than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose  ; 

. for  if  a narrow  scrutiny  were  made  into 
that  affair,  I am  convinced  it  would  be 
found,  that  the  business  of  two  or  three 
offices  might  be  managed  by  one,  without 
employing  a greater  number  of  officers 
ana  clerks  in  that  one,  than  is  now  em- 
I ployed  in  any  one  of  the  three ; so  that 
several  offices,  and  a great  number  of 
| officers  and  clerks  might  be  laid  aside,  by 
which  a very  large  sum  of  money  might 
I be  saved  yearly  to  the  public.  This  would 
contribute  greatly  towards  preventing  our 
I loading  the  people  with  new  or  additional 
I taxes,  or  running  the  nation  in  debt,  by 
I creating  new  funds,  or  perverting  the  old  ; 

I and  this  the  people  would  certainly  insist 
on,  if  they  were  every  year  made  sensi- 
ble of  the  sums  necessaiy  for  the  public 
service;  but  this  it  may  be  presumed,  will 
always  be  avoided  by  those  who  have  the 
disposal  of  such  lucrative  posts  and  em- 
ployments. 

it  has  been  insinuated,  as  if  it  were 

Ian  advantage  to  the  people  to  run  the 
nation  in  debt  yearly,  rather  than  raise 
the  sums  necessary  within  the  year ; 
because  the  money  is  thereby  saved  in 
I every  private  man’s  pocket;  of  which  he 
may,  as  long  as  he  keeps  it  in  his  own 
possession,  make  an  interest  or  a profit 
r of  a per  cent,  perhaps  more;  where- 
as the  public  may  borrow  at  3 per  cent, 
or  4 at  most ; and  from  the  same  way  of 
I reasoning,  it  may  be  argued,  that  it.  will  be 
an  advantage  to  the  people  to  run  the  na- 
tion every  year  jnto  some  new  debt,  and 
never  pay  oft'  one'shilling  of  the  old.  But  1 
I do  not  we  know.  Sir,  that  in  all  countries, 

I people  look  upon  the  public  taxes  as  a , 
; part  of  their  yearly  expence  ; when  those 
taxes  are  high,  every  man  must  contract  1 
Ids  yearly  expence  in  other  articles,  and 
I when  the  public  taxes  are  low,  every  man 
may,  and  generally  does  launch  out  a 
little  into  expences  upon  other  articles, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  saved ; so 
that  if  by  borrowing  a sum  of  money  upon 
the  public  credit  for  the  sen-ice  of  this 
year, 


necessity  of  imposing  a tax  of  ten  shilling* 
upon  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  that  ten 
shillings  would  not  be  saved  and  laid  out 
at  interest  by  any  man  in  the  kingdom, 
at  least  not  by  any  man,  I believe,  with  a 
view  to  answer  his  share  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  that  sum  that  had  been  bor- 
rowed by  the  public.  No,  Sir,  every  man 
would  live  in  his  usual  way,  as  if  no  such 
ten  shillings  had  been,  or  were  ever  to  lie 
paid ; no  man  would  contract  his  usual 
annual  expence  on  account  of  his  share  of 
that  sum  borrowed  by  the  public ; so  that 
the  sum  so  borrowed  by  the  pubii;,  and 
the  interest  thereof,  would  remain  a charge 
upon  every  man’s  posterity,  without  their 
having  any  thing  left  them  by  their  ances- 
tor for  answering  that  charge.  Even  the 
posterity  of  the  most  frugal  man  in  the 
kingdom  would  not  be  one  shilling  the 
richer,  on  account  of  that  ten  shillings 
whicli  was  saved  in  the  pocket  of  their  an- 
cestor ; because  he  might  have  saved  ten 
shillings  of  bis  yearly  expence  in  any  one 
ear,  and  would  certainly  have  saved  it,  if 
e had  found  himself  under  a necessity 
of  paying  a tax  often  shillings  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Sir,  we  have  seen  of  late  years  several 
attempts  made  to  throw  a division,  and  to 
breed  a dissention  between  the  landed  in- . 
terest  and  the  trading  interest  of  this  na- 
tion; but  such  attempts  will,  I hope, 
always  prove  fruitless,  for  their  interests 
are  inseparable,  and  will  always  be  thought 
so  by  every  man  who  has  a respect  for 
either.  There  is  not  a landed  gentleman 
of  any  sense  in  the  kingdom,  but  knows 
how  greatly  the  rents  of  liis  estate  would 
be  diminished,  if  our  trade  should  be  un- 
done ; and  therefore  he  will  never  consent 
to  the  throwing  of  any  unnecessary  bur- 
then upon  it.  There  is  not  a trading  man 
in  the  kingdom  of  any  consequence,  but 
has  a view  to  settle  himself  or  his  poste- 
rity in  a land  estate,  and  therefore  he  will 
never  agree  to  the  throwing  of  any  unne- 
cessary burthens  upon  land : but,  Sir, 
there  has  been  lately  a third  interest  reared 
up  in  this  kingdom,  inconsistent  with  both: 
I mean,  Sir,  the  interest  of  those  con- 
cerned in  our  public  funds.  This  is  an  in- 
terest for  the  support  of  whicli  both  our 
landed  interest,  and  our  trading  interest 
are  now  greatly  distressed;  and  it  is  on 
interest  which  some  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  a much  greater  regard  for  than  for 
either  of  the  other  two.  Such  gentlemen 
will,  I believe,  always  be  for  creating  new 
left 
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unmortgaged,  or  any  thing  upon  which  a 
new  or  additional  tax  can  be  laid;  because 
the  creating  of  new  funds  will  always  in- 
crease that  interest  which  they  seem  to 
have  so  much  at  heart ; and  will  prevent 
its  being  ever  in  our  power  to  diminish 
those  annuities  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
them ; but  they  ought  to  consider,  that 
the  number  of  men  concerned  in.  our 
landed  and  trading  interest,  must  always 
be  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
those  concerned  in  our  funds ; so  that  if 
people  find  that  either  our  landed  interest, 
and  our  trading interest  must  be  destroyed, 
or  our  public  fund  interest  annihilated,  it  is 
easy  to  see  upon  whom  the  ruin  must  fall ; 
and  therefore,  if  those  gentlemen  consider 
right,  they  must  conclude  that  it  is  against 
the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  our  funds 
to  make  any  addition  to  them,  or  to  divert 
that  money ' which  is  appropriated,  and 
ought  to  be  applied  yearly,  to  the  dimi- 
nishing of  them. 

Whether  or  no  it  may  be  necessary  to 
impose  any  new  taxes,  I shall  not  deter- 
mine; I hope  not,  but  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary,  the  produce  of  a new  tax  may 
be  appropriated  to  the  current  service,  as 
well  as  the  produce  of  an  old  ; because  if 
any  deficiency  happen,  it  may  and  ought 
to  be  made  good  out  of  the  grants  of  the 
succeeding  year  : for  our  present  debts  did 
not  proceed  from  appropriating  the  pro- 
duce of  any  new  tax,  but  from  not  taking 
care  to  make  good  in  every  succeeding 
year  the  deficiencies,  which  had  happened 
m the  grants  for  the  service  of  the  former. 
We  all  know,  Sir,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
have  money  lying  in  the  Exchequer  unap- 
propriated ; we  know  what  a temptation  it 
is  for  some  gentlemen  to  form  extravagant 
projects,  and  to  put  the  nation  to  a need- 
less expence : nay,  we  know  how  apt  some 
gentlemen  are  to  break  through  the  most 
strict,  and  the  most  necessary  appropria- 
tions, in  cases  where  there  is  not  an  imme- 
diate absolute  necessity  to  apply  the  sums 
so  appropriated  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed  ; and  our  experi- 
ence in  this  particular  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons,  and  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  question  now  before  us  : 
therefore  if  we  agree  to  the  laying  on  of 
any  new  tax,  I hope  it  will  be  immediately 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  very  question  now  before  us  is, 
whether  we  ought  to  lay  a restraint  upon 
ourselves,  with  respect  to  the  contracting 
ef  any  new  i du&tj.or:  diverting  .th®  .sinkiingi 


fund  Proili  that  use  for  which  it  was  origin, 
ally  designed,  and  to  which  it  stands  an! . 
proprinted  by  the  express  words  of  tliose 
acts  of  parliament  by  which  it  was  esta- 
blished  ? The  restraint  now  proposed,  k 
only  for  this  session  ; but  I wish  there-' 
straint  were  for  all  sessions  to  come , and 
I am  sure.if  we  have  any  regard  for  our 
posterity,  if  we  have  any  regard  for  th0 
presentjllustrious  family,  if  we  have  any 
regard  for  the  future  happiness,  I may  say 
preservation,  of  the  nation;  we  will  at  least 
for  this  session  act  as  if  we  were  under  such 
a restraint ; therefore  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  laying  ourselves  under  any  such.  And 
there  is  the  more  occasion  for  it,  because  : 
of  the  frequent  deviations  we  have  lately 
made  from  this  necessary  rule,  and  becaui 
of  the  bad  use  that  may  be  made  of  some 
late  precedents ; for  if  a check  be  not 
speedily  put  to  such  measures,  as  all  adtni- 
nistrations  are  but  fleeting  tilings,  we  may 
expect  that  every  administration  will  en- 
deavour to  make  themselves  easy,  and  to 
put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  they  can,  by 
contracting  some  new  debt  every  year,  and 
mortgagingsomepartof  thesinkiug  fund,  as 
longasthereisashillingofitleft.  Aswehave 
atpresentaprettyconsiderablcsinkingfund, 
this  measure  may  perhaps  support  the  pre- 
sent administration  as  long  as  it  can  well 
be  supposed  to  last,  especially  if  no  war 
happens  in  the  mean  time  ; but  sad  and 
melancholy  will  the  reckoning  certainly 
come  to  be  at  last,  when  we  find  ourselves 
engaged  in  a dangerous  and  expensive  war, 
our  people  loaded  with  as  heavy  taxes  as 
they  can  possibly  bear,  and  all  those  taxes 
mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  debts,  ex- 
cept just  as  much  ns  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  our  civil  government.  This 
project,  Sir,  gives  me  a most  terrible  alarm, 
and  therefore  I am  most  heartily  for  the 
question  before  us. 

Then  the  question  being  put,  That  the 
question  be  now  put ; it  was  carried  in  the 
negative  without  a division. 

A Petition  of  the  Justices  of  Peace  for 
Middlesex,  against  the  excessive  use  of  Spi- 
rituous Liquors.']  Feb.  20.  A Petition  of 
his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  in  their  general 
quarter  sessions  assembled,  was  presented 
to  the  House  and  read,  setting  forth, 

“ Thatthedrinkiim  of  Geneva  and  other 
distilled  Spirituous  Liquors,  had  for  some 
years  past  greatly  increased,  especially 
among  the  people  of  inferior  rank : and 
•■that the'  cbfetop® arid-  excessive  use  there- 
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of  had  already  destroyed  thousands  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects,  and  rendered  great 
numbers  of  others  unfit  for  useful  labour 
and  service,  debauching  at  the  same  time 
their  morals,  and  driving  them  into  all  man- 
ner of  vice  and  wickedness  ; and  that  that 
pernicious  liquor  was  then  sold,  not  only 
by  the  distillers  and  Geneva  shops,  but  many 
other  persons  of  inferior  trades  ; by  which 
means,  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  ser- 
vants, were  drawn  in  to  taste  and  by  de- 
grees to  like,  approve,  and  immoderately 
to  drink  thereof ; and  that  the  petitioners 
apprehended  the  public  welfare  and  safety, 
as  well  as  the  trade  of  the  nation,  would  be 
greatly  alFected  by  it,  as  that  practice  was 
dangerous  and  mischievous  to  the  health, 
i strength,  peace,  and  morals,  and  tended 
! greatly  to  diminish  the  labour  and  industry 
I of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  ; and  therefore 
I praying  that  the  House  would  take  the  pre- 
l mises  into  their  serious  consideration,  and 
I apply  such  remedy  as  the  House  should 
judge  most  proper.”  This  Petition  was 
[ ordered  to  be  referred  to  a committee  of 
the  whole  House ; and  it  was  resolved  that 
1 the  House  would  resolve  itself  into  the  said 
Committee  on  the  23d,  to  consider  of  the 
said  Petition. 

Resolutions  thereupon .]  Feb.  23.  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  the  said 
Committee,  sir  Joseph  Jekyll  moved 
the  following  Resolutions,  viz.  “ 1.  That 
the  low  price  of  Spirituous  Liquors  is  the 
principal  inducement  to  the  excessive  and 
pernicious  use  thereof.  2.  That  in  order 
to  prevent  the  excessive  and  pernicious 
use  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  a discourage- 
ment be  given  thereto  by  a duty  to  be  laid 
on  all  such  liquors  by  retail.  3.  That  the 
vending,  bartering,  or  uttering  the  said  li- 
quors be  restrained  to  persons  keeping 
public  brandy-shops,  victualling  houses, 
coffee  houses,  ale-houses  and  innholders, 
and  to  such  apothecaries  and  surgeons,  as 
should  make  use  of  the  same  by  way  of 
medicine  only.  4.  That  no  person  keep- 
ing a public  brand  v-shop,  a public  victual- 
ling house,  cofree-house  or  ale-house,  or 
being  an  innholder,  should  be  permitted  to 
vend,  barter,  or  utter  the  said  liquors,  but 
by  licence,,  with  a duty  payable  there- 
upon.” 

These  Resolutions  were  all  agreed  to 
without  debate  in  the  committee,  and  being 
next  day  reported  to  the  House,  were  there 
likewise  agreed  to.  Then  it  was  ordered, 
That  die  said  Report  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  whom 
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it  was  referred  to  consider  farther  of  way* 
and  means  for  raising  the  supply. 

Debate  on  a Motion  for  enabling  the 
Kina  to  borrow  600,000/.  chargeable  on  the 
Sinking-Fund.'}  Feb.  27.  The  House  hav- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a committee,  to 
consider  farther  of  ways  and  means  for 
raising  the  Supply  granted  to  his  Majesty, 
and  the  Surplusses  stated  at  Lady-day  and 
Michaelmas  having  been  referred  to  the 
said  committee,  a motion  was  made, 
“ That  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted 
to  his  Majesty,  his  Majesty  be  enabled  to . 
borrow  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  not 
exceeding  600,000 /.  at  an  interest  not 
exceeding  S/.  per  cent,  per  ann.  by  loans 
to  be  charged  upon  the  surplusses,  ex-' 
cesses,  or  overplus  monies  commonly  called 
the  Sinking  Fund,  redeemable  by  parlia- 
ment.” 

Upon  this  motion  there  was  a debate,  in 
which  the  courtiers  urged 

The  necessity  of  raising,  some  way  or 
other,  the  Supplies  voted  for  the  current 
service  of  the  year ; the  impossibility  that 
there  was  of  raising  them  any  other  way, 
but  by  throwing  the  burden  upon  the 
landed  interest,  which  would  be  the  more 
unreasonable,  because  that  interest  had 
been  for  many  years  overloaded,  and 
obliged  to  contribute  much  more  than 
their  proportional  share  towards  the  an- 
nual public  expence ; the  absolute  uncon- 
troulable  right  the  parliament  had  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Sinking  Fund  yearly  to  such 
purposes,  as  they  should  think  most  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  in  general;  the 
inconvenience  of  paying  of!'  too  much  of 
the  public  debt  at  once ; the  unwillingness 
of  the  public  creditors  to  receive  their 
money ; and  the  small  interest  the  nation 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  what  money 
was  necessary  to  be  borrowed  upon  the 
credit  of  the  Sinking-Fund. 

To  this  it  was  answered.  That  the  Sup- 
plies, necessary  for  the  current  service  of 
theyear,might  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
if  some  gentlemen  had  thought  fit;  in 
which  case  they  would  not  have  heen 
obliged  either  to  throw  an  additional 
burden  on  the  landed  interest,  or  to  in- 
croach  upon  that  fund,  which  had  always, 
till  of  late  years,  been  deemed  sacred  to 
the  payment  of  our  public  debts : That  if 
words  in  an  act  of  parliament  could  ap- 

Sriate  any  sum  to  a particular  use,  the 
ingpund  was  originally  appropriated, 
in  the  most  express  terms,  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  debts  contracted  before  the 
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year  1716;  and  the  only  power  that  was  To  this  it  was  replied  again,  That*, 
left  to  future  parliaments,  by  its  original  had  given  no  assistance,  nor  had  lately 
constitution,  was  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  ourselves  to  any  expence  in  the  dei'eac. 
payment  of  such  of  those  debts,  as  should  of  any  nation,  but  what  we  were  obliged 
at  the  time  be  thought  most  necessary  to  to,  not  only  by  the  most  solemn  treaties 
be  paid  off:  That  it  would  be  happy  for  the  but  even  for  die  sake  of  our  own  preset 
nation,  if  they  couldpay  off  all  their  pub-  vat  ion  : That  with  regard  to  the  nation 
lie  debts  at  once:.  That  the  unwillingness  supposed  to  be  meant  (Portugal)  it  ^ 
of  the  public  creditors  to  receive  their  very  well  known,  that  we  were  a»  much 
money  was  a certain  sign  of  their  having  interested  in  the  defence  and  preservation 
an  advantageous  bargain  ; and  was  there-  of  thatfnation  as  of  any  other;  ami  it  was 
fore  a demonstration,  that  it  was  the  in-  likewise  known,  tliat  we  were  far  from 
terest  of  the  public  to  pay  them  off  as  fast  being  at  all  the  expence,  for  that  nation 
as  possible:  And  that,  though  they  might  j itself  had  been  at  a very  great  expence  in 
perhaps  be  able  to  borrow  the  sum  then  providing  for  its  own  defence,  and  a great 
proposed  at  3/.  per  cent  yet  even  at  that  part  of  the  money  laid  out  in  that  provi- 
rate,  it  was  adding  to  the  future  yearly  ex-  sion,  had  been  brought  to  this  kingdom  : 
pence  of  the  nation  a sum  of  18,000/.  per  That  as  that  affair  was  then  upon  the  anvil 
ann.  for  ever;  which,  though  perhaps  a it  could  not  at  this  time  be  fully  explained’ 
small  sum  in  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  who  but  a time  would  come  when  it  might; 
dealt  in  millions,  was  however  a sum,  that  and  when  that  time  did  come,  the  House 
might  thereafter  be  greatly  wanted  for  might  then,  if  they  thought  fit,  inquire  into 
the  current  service  of  some  succeeding  it ; upon  which  occasion  the  necessity,  the 
year:  That  considering  the  great  expence  justice,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  present  con- 
we  had  been  at  in  the  then  current  year,  duct  would,-  they  believed,  be  easily  ex- 
and  the  great  expence  we  were  like  to  be  plained  to  the  satisfaction  of  almost  every 
put  to  in  the  next,  for  the  defence  of  a fo-  gentleman,  who  might  then  have  the  ho- 
reign  nation,  they  were  surprized  to  find  nour  of  being  a member  of  that  House, 
that  no  subsidy  bad  been  received,  nor  any  Then  the  question  being  put  for  agree- 
sum  like  to  be  brought,  at  least  tothe  pub-  ing  to  the  motion,  it  was  carried  in  the  af- 
lic  account,  for  answering  the  expence  we  finuative  without  a division, 
had  been,  or  were  like  to  be  at  on  that  oc- 
casion : That  we  found  by  experience,  no  Petition  of  the  Quakers  for  Relief  re - 
nation  would  so  much  as  promise  us  any  lativ.g  to  l%thes .]  March's.  A Petition 
assistance,  without  our  granting  them  a of  the  people  called  Quakers  was  presented 
large  annual  subsidy,  to  commence  as  to  the  Commons,  and  read,  setting  forth, 
soon  as  the  promise  was  made,  and  to  be  “ That  notwithstanding  the  several  acts  of 
paid,  thougn  no  such  assistance  should  parliament  made  for  the  more  easy  re- 
ever  be  wanted:  That  even  when  some  of  covery  of  tithes,  church-rates,  oblations, 
our  allies  had,  for  very  valuable  considers-  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues,  in  a sum-, 
tions,  engaged  to  assist  us  at  their  own  mary  way,  by  warrant  from  justices  of  the  ’ 
expence,  yet  when  that  assistance  was  re-  peace ; yet  as  tire  said  people  eonscieti- 
cjuired*  they  had  always  found  pretences  tiously  refuse  the  payment  thereof,  they 
for  not  complying,  ’till  we  engaged  to  de-  are  not  only  liable  to,  but  many  of  them 
fray  any  expence  they  should  be  put  to  have  undergone  grievous  sufferings  by  pro- 
upon  that  account:  That  it  was  certainly  secution  in  the  exchequer,  ecclesiastical, 
our  interest  to  protect  our  allies,  end  to  and  other  courts,  to  the  imprisonment  of 
prevent  any  one  of  our  neighbours  grow-  their  persons,  and  the  impoverishing  and 
mg  too  powerful  by  conquering  another ; ruin  of  them  and  their  families,  for  such 
but  if  we  always  shewed  ourselves  ready  small  sums  as  are  recoverable  by  those  acts: 
to  protect  the  weakest  side  at  our  own  ex-  and  therefore  praying,  That  the  House 
pence,  every  one  would  find  pretences  for  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  premises  into 
throwing  all  the  burden  upon  ourshoulders,  consideration,  and  afford  them  such  relief 
by  which  management  wemust  necessarily  therein  as  to  the  House  should  seem 
at  last  become  theweakest  of  all  our  neigh-  meet.” 

hours ; aud  having  thus  spent  our  whole  Hereupon,  it  was  ordered,  Tliat  leave 
force,  and  thrown  away  all  our  money  in  be  given  to  bring  in  a bill  to  amend,  and 
the  protecting  of  others,  we  should  at  last  render  more  effectual  the  laws  now  in 
have  nothing  left  wherewithal  to  protect  being,  for  the  more  eosyrecovery  of  Tithes, 

or  Iv,  Utt!  v.mc*i.y  ni  ecete®*- 
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ticnl  dues  from  the  people  called  Quakers; 
and  that  Mr.  Glanville,  sir  William  Yonge, 
Mr.  Henry  Archer,  and  Mr.  Hampden, 
do  prepare  and  bring  in  the  same. 

Debate  on  the  Motion  for  a Duty  of  IQs. 

\ per  Gallon  to  be  laid  on  all  Spirituous 

I. Liquors .]  March  8.  . The  House  being 
in  a grand  committee  on  the  supply,  sir 
Joseph  Jekyll  moved  to  resolve,  “ That  for 
all  Spirituous  Liquors,  which  any  retailer 
I thereof  shall,  from  and  after  the  ‘24-th  day 
of  June,  1738,  be  possessed  of,  there  shall 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty  a duty  of  ‘20s. 
per  gallon” ; but  this  was  opposed  by 
several  members,  who  drought  the  laying 
on  so  high  a duty  was  in  some  measure  a 
prohibition ; and  upon  this  occasion 
Mr.  William  Pultcney  stood  up,  and 
I spoke  as  follows: 

I Sir;  I believe  it  will  be  admitted  by 
I every  gentleman,  that  the  constant  and  ex- 
cessive use  of  spirituous  liquors  amoDg  the 
I inferior  rank  of  our  people,  is  a practice 
I which  has  of  late  years  grown  to  a 
I monstrous  height,  and  it  will  be  as  gene- 
I rally  and  as  readily  admitted,  that  this 
I praedee  is  dangerous  and  mischievous  to 
‘ the  health,  strength,  peace;  and  morals  of 
I the  people ; and  diat  it  tends  greatly  to 
diminishing  the  labour  and  industry  of  his 

Sesty’s  subjects ; therefore  1 beneve  we 
1 all  agree  in  this,  that  some  niediod 
ought  ta  be  taken  for  putting  a stop  to  this 
practice ; but  whether  it  be  necessary  for 
this  end,  to  lay  a total  prohibition  upon  the 
retail  of  such  liquors,  is  a question  thatwill 
in  my  opinion,  admit  of  some  doubt,  and 
deserves  our  most  serious  consideration, 
because  of  the  many  bad  consequences 
w ith  which  such  a prohibition  must  cer- 
tainly be  attended. 

Let  us  consider,  Sir,  that  the  distilling 
trade  is  a business  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  royid  authority  for  about  an  hundred 
years,  and  that  it  has  been  not  only  highly 
approved,  but  very  much  encouraged  by 
several  acts  of  parliament  passed  since  the 
revolution.  Imder  such  public,  such 
great,  and  such  solemn  sanctions,  what 
person  in  die 'kingdom  could  imagine  tiiat 
the  trade  was  in  itself  pernicious,  or  that  it 
was  inconsistent  widi  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people;  no  man  could;  and  ac- 
cordingly great  numbers  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects,  especially  within  these  last  foity 
years,  have  betaken  themselves  to  diis 
business,  and  have  employed  all  the  money 
they  were  masters  of  in  providing  materials 
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n«r  for  die  business.  And  farther.  Sir, 
le  distilling  of  such  spirits  has  met  with 
great  encouragement  from  the  legislature 
tor  many  years  past,  so  likewise  the  retail 
of  diem  has  been  so  much  encouraged,  or 
at  least  connived  at,  and  diere  is  not  now 
an  inn,  an  alehouse,  or  a cofiee-house  in  die 
kingdom,  but  what  owes  a great  part  of  its 
profits  to  the  retail  of  such  liquors:  by  which 
means  diere  are  now  such  multitudes  of 
families  in  the  kingdom  who  owe  their 
chief,  if  not  dieir  only  support  to  the  dis- 
tilling, or  to  the  retailing  such  liquors,  that 
tiicy  very  well  deserve  die  care  and 
the  consideration  of  a British  House  of 
Commons.  The  only  complaint  now 
before  us,  Sir,  is  against  the  constant 
and  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
among  persons  of  inferior  rank : there  is 
no  complaint  against  the  liquors  them- 
selves, nor  was  it  ever  said  that  a moderata 
use  of  any  sort  of  such  liquors  was  hurtful; 
nay,  it  will  be  granted,  I believe,  tiiat  tlia 
moderate  use  ofthein  isuponmanyoccasions 
convenient,  if  not  necessary:  so  that  by  a 
total  prohibition  of  such  liquors  by  retail 
we  seem  to  be  carrying  die  remedy  much 
farther  than  the  disease,  even  with  respect 
to  our  home-made  spirits.  But  with  res- 
pect to  rum,  1 am  sure  there  was  never  any 
complaint  against  the  constant  and  ex- 
cessive, use  of  tiiat  liquor  among  persons 
of  inferior  rank ; dierefore  I can  see  no 
reason  for  putting  a stop  to  the  retail  of 
tiiat  liquor;  gnd  when  we  consider  the 
present  low  and  distressed  condition  of  our 
sugar-colonies,  and  tiiat  they  are  now 
chiefly  supported  by  the  sale  of  their  rum, 

I think  we  ought  not  to  put  almost  an  intire  i 
stop  to  die  consumption  of  tiiat  liquor, 
without  some  very  strong  and  very  urgent 
reasons  lor  so  doing. 

From  what  I have  said.  Sir,  I hope  no 
gentleman  will  suppose  or  imagine,  that  I 
am  arguing  against-  our  taking  some  me- 
thod for  putting  a stop  to  the  constant  and 
excessive  use  of  such  liquors  amongst  per- 
sons of  inferior  rank.  No,  Sir,  I shall 
readily  and  willingly  agree  to  any  proper 
method  for  that  purpose  ; but  F must  de- 
clare tiiat  my  concern  is  so  great  for  the  -1 
multitudes  offamilics  both  in  this  islandand 
in  the  West-Indies,  whonow  nwe  their  chief 
support  to  the  making  and  vending  of 
such  liquors,  that  I cannot  give  my  con- 
sent to  any  regulation  which  will  turn  them 
•entirely,  and  at  once,  out  of  the  business 
to  which  they  at  present  owe  their  chief 
support ; especially,  as  I am  convinced  the 
disease  we  have  under  our  consideration 
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does  not  any  ways  stand  in  need  of  sucli  a 
desperate  cure : and  1 have  likewise  so 
great  a regard  for  his  Majesty  and  his  il- 
lustrious family,  and  for  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  this  kingdom,  that  I cannot  give 
my  consent  to  a regulation  which  I foresee 
will  raise  great  disaffection  to  the  present 
government,  and  may  produce  such  riots 
and  tumuits,  as  may  endanger  our  present 
establishment,  or  at  least  such  as  cannot 
be  quel/.d  without  spilling  the  blood  of 
many  of  his  Majesty’s  once  faithful  sub- 
jects, and  putting  an  end  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  It  is  a dangerous,  it  is,  Sir, 
a terrible  thing,  to  reduce  many  thousands 
of  families  at  once  to  a state  of  despair, 
which  will  be  the  certain  consequence  of 
laying  such  high  duties  upon  the  retail  of 
spirituous  liquors  as  will  amount  to  a total 
prohibition. 

The  constant  and  excessive  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  amongst  the  inferior  rank  of 
our  people,  is  the  only  complaint  now  pro- 
perly before  us,  and  as  it  is  evident  that 
this  grievance  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
low  price  of  our  home-made  spirituous  li- 
quors, it  is  certain  that  a duty  upon  all 
such,  perhaps  less  than  that  which  was  im- 
posed by  the  late  act  against  Geneva, 
would  prevent  the  constant  and  excessive 
use  of  such  liquors  amongst  the  inferior 
Tank  of  our  people : this,  Sir,  I think  is 
evident  from  the  effect  of  those  high  duties 
which  are  laid  upon  brandy  and  rum ; for 
it  is  certain  that  brandy  and  rum  are 
more  coveted  by  the  vulgar,  and  may 
easily  be  made  more  palatable  than  any 
sort  of  home-made  spirit ; yet  we  have 
never  heard  of  great  complaints  made 
against  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of 
brandy  or  rum  among  persons  of  inferior 
rank;  the  reason  of  which  certainly  is, 
because  the  duties  upon  these  liquors  have 
raised  the  price  so  high,  that  the  lower 
sort  of  people  cannot  afford  to  make  a 
constant  and  excessive  use  of  them  ; and 
therefore  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  price  of  all 
home-made  spirits  were,  by  a duty  to  be 
laid  upon  them,  made  as  high  as  the  price 
of  rum  is  at  present,  it  would  prevent  the 
constant  and  excessive  use  of  them  among 
the  vulgar. 

It  cannot  be  said,  Sir,  that  nothing  but 
a total  prohibition  can  be  an  effectual  re- 
medy against  the  evil  complained  of,  be- 
cause we  all  know  that  the  late  act  against 
Geneva  was  effectual  so  far  as  it  went : It 
was  made,  we  know,  to  extend  only  to 
compound  spirits,  and  with  respect  to 
them  it  M,  Hr 


put  an  entire  stop  to  the  constant  and  ex 
cessive  use  of  such  spirits'  amongst  that! 
of  Interior  rank ; but  some  of  the  disiiiler* 
immediately  began  to  make  a sort  of  pla;n 
spirit,  which,  I believe  in  derision  ofthg 
act,  they  called  Parliament  Brandy, 
this  the  common  people  made  as  constant 
and  as  excessive  an  use  of,  as  they  had 
before  done  of  compound  spirits : tliis .was 
the  case  of  that  act,  and  if  it  had  been 
amended,  and  made  to  extend  to  all  home- 
made spirits,  instead  of  being  repealed 
there  would  never  have  been  occasion  for 
any  such  complaint  as  that  we  have  now 
before  us : how  it  comes  to  be  repealed,  I 
shall  not  now  take  upon  me  to  explain ; 
but  upon  recollecting  what  was  the  efiect 
of  that  act,  I think  we  need  not  give  our- 
selves any  great  trouble  in  searching  alter 
a remedy  for  the  disease  now  complained 
of:  let  us  but  revive  that  act,  extend  it  to 
all  home-made  spirits,  and  add  some  clauses 
for  preventing  any  person’s  selling  spi- 
rituous liquors  without  a licence,  ana  I 
nin  convinced  the  remedy  will  be  found  to 
be  effectual. 

But  admitting  that  nothing  but  a total 
prohibition  will  do  ; yet,  for  God’s  sake, 
Sir,  let  us  have  some  regard  to  the  many 
poor  families  that  are  now  supported  bv 
the  distilling  and  vending  of  spirituous 
liquors  : do  not  let  us,  for  God’s  sake, 
turn  them  all  at  once  out  of  their  liveli- 
hood : let  us  consider  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a man  who  has  been  bred  up  to,  and 
long  exercised  one  sort  of  business,  to  turn 
himself  all  at  once  to  another,  by  which 
he  may  support  his  family  : let  us  consider 
what  a loss  he  must  sustain  by  the  sale  of 
those  utensils  he  had  occasion  for  in  his 
former  way  of  business ; the  difficulty  must 
upon  all  occasions  be  gr  eat,  the  loss  must 
be  considerable;  but  by  turning  such 
multitudes  adrift  at  once,  we  shall  make 
the  difficulty  insurmountable,  and  the  loss 
irreparable;  for  there  will  be  such  numbers 
brought  at  once  to  look  out  for  new  em- 
ployments, that  it  will  make  it  impossible 
for  any  one  of  them  to  succeed;  and 
there  will  be  such  a large  quantity  of  a 
certain  sort  of  materials  brought  at  once 
to  the  market,  that  none  of  them  will  bear 
any  price.  In  short,  Sir,  the  difficulties 
and  distresses  which  many  poor  families 
must  be  drove  to,  raise  in  me  the  most 
melancholy  reflections,  and  they  must 
raise  in  the -breast  of  every  man  that  hears 
me,  the  most,  compassionate  concern; 
therefore,  if  it  be  thought  absolutely  te- 
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to  a pr©lii|}itjop,  I hope, they  will  not  be 
laid  ou  all  at  once  ; we  may  now  lay  on  a 
small  duty  upon  all  sorts  ot'  spirits  sold  by 
retail,  and  a small  duty  upon  licences  for 
selling  by  retail;  we  may  increase  those 
duties  the  nextsession,  and  we  may  go  on 
increasing  yearly,  till  they  be  at  last 
brought  up  so  high  as  to  amount  to  a 'pro- 
hibition ; by  this  method  people  will  have 
time  to  look  about  them,  and  will  get 
out  of  the  trade  by  degrees ; which  will 
make  it  the  le6s  hurtful  to  every  particular 
man,  and  the  more  easy  for  him  to  fix  him- 
self in  some  new  way  of  business,  by 
which  he  may  bo  able  to  support  his  fa- 
mily. 

1 have  often  heard,  Sir,  of  sumptuary 
laws,  by  which  certain  sorts  of  apparel,  or 
.rather  decorations,  have  been  forbid  to  be 
worn  by  persons  of  inferior  rank ; but  I 
never  yet  heard  of  a sumptuary  law,  by 
which  any  sort  of  victuals  or  drink  were 
forbid  to  be  made  use  of  by  persons  of  a 
low  degree ; yet  this  is,  as  it  appears  to 
me.  What  seems  to  be  now  intended : we 
are  absolutely  to  forbid  the  use  of  spi- 
rituous liquors  to  all  those,  who  are  not 
able  to  purchase  a certain  number  of 
gallons  at  a time  ; a poor  journeyman  or 
labourer  shall  not  have  a dram,  shall  not 
have  a glass  of  punch,  unless  he  can 
spare  to  lay  out  eight  or  ten  shillings  at  a 
time,  which  I am  sure  two  thirds  of  our 
people  cannot  well  spare  to  do  : whereas 
if  a man  is  rich  enough  to  lay  out  eight 
or  ten  shillings  at  a time,  or  profligate 
enough  to  pawn  his  coat,  in  order  to  raise 
the  money,  he  may  drink  as  much,  he 
may  commit  as  many  debauches  in  that  li- 
quor as  he  pleases : the  law,  contrived  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  British  legislature 

E'nst  the  excessive  drinking  of  spirits, 

1 put  no  restraint  upon  any  such  man  : 
if  spirituous  liquors,  even  when  takten  in 
the  most  moderate  way,  are  of  such  a 
pernicious  nature,  that  they  ought  never  to 
be  tasted  without  the  advice  and  prescrip- 
tion of  a physician,  we  ought  to  take  care 
of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  by  putting 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  former  as  well 
as  of  the  latter,  to  taste  the  bewitching  cup 
without  such  advice  and  prescription ; but 
if  the  moderate  use  of  such  liquors  be  no 
way  hurtful,  I can  see  no  reason  for  our 
making  any  invidious  distinction  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich ; let  us  leave  the 
moderate  use  of  such  liquors  to  all,  and 
take  all  proper  methods  for  preventing 
. their  being  immoderately  used  by  any. 
This,  I think.  Sir,  mav  be  done  by  a much 
[VOL.  image  digitised  by  the  l Iniversit 
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lower  duty  than  thatnpw  proposed,  and 
therefore,  though  I have  as  great  a regard 
for  the  health  and  the  morals  of  the  people 
as  any  gentleman  in  tills  House;  yet  I can- 
not but  be  against  the  motion  now  made 
toyou,  because  oftlie  terrible  consequences 
with  which  it  must  be  necessarily  at- 
tended. 

In  answer  to  the  above  speech  of  Mr. 
Pulteney’s,.  it  was  urged.  That  no  sort  of 
distilled  spirituous  liquor  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  die  support,  of  nature;  that 
such  liquors  were  at  first  used  only  by 
physicians,  in  some  dangerous  distempers, 
and  were  never  dispensed  but  in  small 
quantities ; but  when  such  liquors  were  to 
be  met  wid>  at  every  corner,  and  people 
left  at  liberty  to  take  as  much  of  them  as 
they  pleased,  few  could  keep  themselves 
within  any  bounds,  because  a small  quan- 
tity deprived  diem  of  dieir  reason,  and  the 
companions  they  usually  met  with  at  such 
places,  encouraged  them  to  drink  to  ex- 
cess : That  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
this  excess,  without  diminishing  die  num- 
ber of  retailers  of  such  liquors,  and  raising 
die  price  so  high,  as  to  put  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  persons  of  inferior  rank,  who 
were  the  only  sort  of  people  apt  to  make 
a custom  of  getting  drunk  with  such  li- 
quor ; for  that  very  few  of  the  better  sort 
had  ever  been  found  to  commit  frequent 
debauches  in  such  liquors ; and  even  with 
respect  to  them,  by  putting  it  out  of  their 
power  to  meet  with  such  liquors  at  a cheap 
rate  in  any  place  of  public  resort,  die 
temptations  which  might  arise  fron  pro- 
miscuous company,  would  be  entirely  taken 
aiyay,  and  very  few  persons  were  so  ridi- 
culously abandoned  as  to  get  drunk  by 
themselyes. 

That  they  were  very  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  which  great  numbers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s subjectswould  be  reduced  by  die  du- 
des to  be  laid  upon  the  retail  of  such  liquors ; 
But  the  interest  of  every  particular  man 
must  give  way  to  the  general  interest;  and 
where  the  preservation  of  the  society  was 
so  essentially  concerned,  the  prejudice  of 
some  few  particular  persons  was  not  to  be 
regarded.  However,  that  all  possible  care 
would  be  taken  of  those  that  might  sufler 
by  die  duties  to  be  laid  upon  die  retail  of 
spirituous  liquors,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  fall  upon  some  other  way  of 
supporting  their  families;  and  as  every  one 
would  1m?  convinced  that  their  being  turned 
out  of  their  present  way  of  supporting 
them,  was  necessary  for  the  public  good, 
it  was  to  be  presumed  that,  every  man 
of![<#t®i|pton  I .itary  Digitisation  Unit 
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would  willingly  submit  to  sudh  a regula- 
tion ; so  that  it  could  not  raise  any  disaf- 
fection to  his  Majesty’s  government. 

That  with  respect  to  rum  and  brandy,  it 
was  very  certain  that  they  likewise  had 
been  often  drank  to  great  excess,  notwith- 
standing the  high  duties  laid  upon  them, 
and  were  a s pernicious,  both  to  the  health 
and  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  any  home 
made  spirit : That ’it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  lay  a .higher  duty  upon  home-made 
spirits,  which  were  the  manufacture  of  the 
subjects  of  this  island,  than  upon  rum  and 
brandy,  especially  the  latter ; and  that  if 
oitr  sugar-islands  should  suffer  a little  by 
our  lessening  the  consumption  of  rum, 
they  could  not  complain,  when  they  con- 
sidered that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  preserv- 
ing their  mother-country,  the  general  in- 
tereit  of  which  was  always  to  be  preferred  1 
•to  the  particular  interest  of  any  colony; ; 
Tor  if  any  sort  of  spirit  should  he  exempted 
from  tlie  duties  then  to  be  imposed,  the 
retailers  would  sell  all  sorts  of  spirits  under 
that  denomination,  and  the  distillers  would 
compound  them  in  such  a manner,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  fallacy. 

That  they  would  willingly  agree  to  the 
method  proposed  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, of  laying  on  but  a small  duty  at  once, 
and  raising  that  duty  by  degrees ; but  they 
were  very  sure  the  laying  on  a small  duty 
would  not  bean  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil 
so  loudly  complained  of : And  if  the  re- 
sentment, then  in  the  nation  against  all 
•sorts  of  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  should 
be  allowed  to  subside,  they  were  afraid 
they  would  never  be  able  to  get  a new  act 
passed  for  raising  that  duty,  because  of  the 
multitudes  of  people  that  would  always  be 
engaged,  by  their  own  private  interest,  to 
oppose  the  passing  of  any  such  law;  there- 
fore they  thought  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  advantage  of  present  con- 
juncture, to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  a prac- 
tice so  long,  and  so  justly  complained  of ; 
and  for  that  reason  they  were  for  agreeing 
with  the  motion. 

|The  question  being  then  put  upon  sir 
Joseph  Jekyll’s  motion,  the  same  was 
agreed  to  without  any  farther  debate  ; as 
was  likewise  the  following,  viz.  “ That 
from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  173fi, 
the  sum  of  50/.  yearly  be  paid  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, for  a licence,  to  be  taken  out  yearly 
by  every  person  keeping  a public  brandy- 
shop,  u public  victuafting-house,  coffee- 
house, or  ale-house,  or  being  an  innholder, 
who  shall  vend,  barter,  or  utter,  any  such 
I-..  » 


The  chairman  of  die  Committee  bein 
about  to  make  a report  of  the  twofold 
going  resolutions  to  the  House,  sir  Robert 
Walpole  moved,  “ That  the  Committee 
might  sit  again  before  any  Report  wat 
made  to  die  House,  because  as  the  Dutie, 
proposed  to  be  laid  upon  Spirituous Liquon 
would  certainly  very  much  diminish  the 
consumption  of  such  spirits,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  duties  upon  such  spirit* 
would liroduce  so  much  yearly  as  they  had 
formerly  done ; and  as  the  former  pro. 
duce  stood  appropriated  for  answering 
certain  annuities  and  payments,  particu- 
larly to  die  Civil  List,  it  would  be  neceg. 
sarv  to  consider  of  ways  and  means  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies,  that  might 
happen  by  the  two  Resolutions  they  had 
then  agreed  to.”  Hereupon, -the  Commit- 
tee agreed  to  sit  again  upon  that  affair  be- 
fore making  any  report.* 


* “The  act  for  laying  a tax  on  Spirituous 
Liquors  and  licensing  the  retailers,  was  a mea- 
sure in  which  the  minister  h;xl  no  immediate 
concern,  but  for  w hich  he  suffered  much  un. 
meriieil  obloquy.  The  hill  was  principally  pro- 
moted by  sir  Joseph  Joky II,  from  a spirit  of 
philanthropy,  which  led  him  to  contemplate 
with  horror  the  progress  of  vice,  licentiousness, 
anil  immorality  that  marked  the  popular  at- 
tachment to  these  inflammatory  poisons.  Tbit 
benevolent  attempt  embarrassed  the  minister, 
but  did  not  answer  the  desired  end. 

“ It  was  incumbent  on  the  minister  to  pre- 
vent any  dimiuution  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown,  and  for  that  purpose  to  supply  any  de- 
ficiency whicii  might  arise  from  the  redim*} 
consumption  of  spirimotis  liquors ; but  Ibis  at- 
tention to  his  official  duty,  exposed  him  to 
much  intemperate  abuse,  and  lie  was  reproach- 
ed for  wishing  to  sacrifice  the  morals  of  the 
people  to  fiuancial  considerations.  After  many 
debates,  in  which  he  look  an  active  share,  the 
hill  pased,  and  70,000/.  per  annum  was  cranial 
to  the  King  as  a compensation  for  the  dimiuu- 
tiou  of  the  civil  list,  to  which  the  duty  bail 
hitherto  belonged. 

“ The  populace  shewed  their  disapprobation 
of  this  act  in  the  usual  mode  of  riot  and  vio- 
lence. Numerous  desperados  availed  them- 
selves of  the  popular  discontents,  and  continued 
the  clandestine  sale  of  gin  in  defiance  of  ererv 
restriction.  The  demand  of  penalties,  which 
the  offenders  were  unable  to  pay,  filled  the  pri- 
sons, and  removing  every  restraint,  plunged 
them  into  courses  more  audaciously  criminal. 
It  was  found  that  a duty  and  penalty  so  severe 
as  to  amount  to  an  implied  prohibition,  were  M 
little  calculated  to  benefit  the  pnblic  morality, 
as  the  public  revenue,  and  as  Walpole  predict- 
ed, a subsequent  administration  was  obliged  re 
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A Petition  of  the  Druggists,  Sje.  complain- 
ing of  the  unequal  Duties  upon  Tea,  andthe 
pernicious  Practice  of  Smuggling.")  March 
10.  A Petition  of  the  Druggists,  and 
other  dealers  in  Tea,  was  presented  to  the 
House,  and  read;  setting  forth,  “ That 
the  Petitioners  were  induced  to  hope,  that 
the  interest  of  the  fair  trader  in  Tea  would 
have  been  effectually  secured  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  10th  year  of  his  late  Majes- 
ty, by  which  an  inland  duty  of  4s.  per 
pound  was  laid  on  all  tea,  without  distinc- 
tion of  quality  ; but  notwithstanding  the 
regulations  made  by  that  act,  and  the 
many  penalties  the  smugglers  of  Tea  and 
their  accomplices  were  liable  to  by  law, 
the  Petitioners  had  fatally  experienced, 
the  clandestine  importation  of  that  com- 
modity was  so  far  from  "being  prevented, 
that  it  was  carried  on  to  such  a degree, 
that  the  Petitioners  had  the  strongest  rea- 
son to  believe,  near  one  half  of  the  Tea 
consumed  in  tills  kingdom  paid  no  duty ; 
and  that  the  very  high  duty  of  4s.  per 

End,  as  well  as  the  inequality  of  its  being 
, were  the  principal  foundations  of  the 
pernicious  practice  of  smuggling,  the 
coarser  sort  bearing  much  too  great  a pro- 
portion of  the  said  duty  ; and  by  the  smug- 
glers bought  abroad  at  one  third  of  the 
price  it  would  stand  the  fair  trader  in  at 
home ; and  that  unless  some  remedyshould 
be  applied  effectually  to  prevent  that 
known  evil,  the  Petitioners  and  all  fair 
traders  would  be  under  extreme  difficulties 
in  carrying  on  their  trade,  by  reason  of  the 
disadvantages  they  were  under,  from  the 
- practices  of  smuggling,  as  well  as  from  the 
hardships  they  endured,  and  the  trouble 
they  were  put  to,  by  the  execution  of  the 
said  act;  and  that  the  Petitioners  con- 
ceived the-most  effectual  means  of  putting 
a stop  to  the  clandestine  importation  of 
Tea  would  be,  to  alter  the  duty  of  4r.  per 
pound  to  a certain  rate  ad  valorem,  accord- 
ing to  the  prices  tea  should  sell  for  at  the 
East-India  Company’s  sale ; by  which  al- 
teration, the  Petitioners  apprehended,  the 
I amount  of  the  duty  to  the  public  would  be 
equivalent,  considering  the  quantity,  before 
that  time  fraudulently  imported,  would  be 
then  added  to  the  revenue ; and  therefore, 
for  the  preservation  of  that  trade  to  the  1 
Petitioners,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  prac-  ! 
tice  of  smuggling,  and  for  securing  a reve-  j 
nue  to  the  public,  by  the  importation  of 
that  commodity  in  British  ships  from  China 
and  other  parts  of  India,  and  for  preventing 
any  money  being  sent  to  neighbouring 
•ountries  for  the  purchase  of  Tea  to  be. 


clandestinely  imported  and  consumed  in 
this  kingdom,  praying  the  House  to  take 
the  premises  into  consideration,  and  give 
the  Petitioners  such  relief,  as  to  the  House 
should  seem  meet. 

Hereupon  it  was  resolved,vm.  co/i.  That 
tHis  House  will  upon  this  day  sen’night} 
resolve  itself  into  a Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual 
means  to  put  a stop  to  the  great  and  grow1 
ingevil  arising  from  the  unwarrantable  and 
illegal  methods  of  importing  Tea  and  other 
goods  into  this  kingdom  ; and  the  said  Pe* 
tition  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  the  said  Committee. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  a Motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act*.)  March  12; 
A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Plumer,  That 
an  act  made  in  the  25th  of  king  Charles 
2,  in  titled,  * An  Act  for  preventing  Dan- 
gers which  may  happen  from  Popish  Re- 

* “ This  session,  another  attempt  was  made, 
for  the  relief  of  Protestant  dissenters.  For,  on 
the  12tll  of  March,  Mr.  Plumer,  in  a very  fine 
speech,  moved  lor  a repeal  of  tbeHctofthe 
35th  of  Charles  11.  ‘ for  preventing  dangers, 

‘ which  may  happen  from  Popish  recusants,’ 
commonly  called  the  Test  act  Mr.  Plumer 
was  seconded  by  sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  lord  Pol- 
worth,  alderman  Heatlicoat,  and  other  gentle- 
men, thought  to  be  extremely  attached  to  the 
established  church.  But  lie  was  opposed  by 
lord  Noel  Somerset,  lord  Tyrconnel,  Mr.  Dan- 
vers, Mr.  Shippon,  and  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  never  was  considered  as  an  enemy  to  th* 
dissenters.  This  motiou  was,  at  that  time} 
generally  thought  to  lie  made  not  with  any 
hopes  of  success,  but  because  it  was  appro* 
bended  by  those  who  were  for  it,  that  its  mis- 
carriage would  lose  the  affection  of  the  di’sseji- 
ters  to  the.  minister.  lie  seemed  to  be  sensi- 
ble of  that;  for  in  his  speech  against  the  mo- 
rion he  expressed  himself  so  cautiously  with 
regard  to  the  church,  and  so  affectionately 
with  regard  to  the  dissenters,  that  neither  party 
had  cause  to  complaiu  of  him.  The  motion 
miscurried  by  a majority  of  251  against  125.” 
Tiudal. 

“ Few  subjects  were  more  embarrassing  to 
the  minister,  than  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
Test  act.  He  had  for  a long  time  acted  with 
the  dissenters ; he  fully  appreciated  the  ad-'' 
vantage  which  the  Protestant  succession  had 
derived  from  their  exertions ; he  hod  received 
from  them  the  warmest  support ; lie  knew  that 
they  hud  reason  to  expect  relief  from  a Pro- 
testant king,  wlmin  they  had  assisted  in  plac- 
ing on  the  throne ; ho  had  even  giveu  them 
hopes,  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant,  when 
they  might  obtain  what  they  to  earnestly  de- 
sired.” Coxe. 
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cusants,’  might  be  read;  and  the  same 
being  read  accordingly, 

Mr.  Plainer  stood  up  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sir;  I believe  every  gentleman  that 
hears  me  may  easily  judge,  with  what  view 
I have  desired  this  act  to  be  read  to  you. 
It  is,  Sir,  with  a design  to  have  some  part 
of  it  repealed,  and  another  part  so  amended 
and  explained,  as  to  make  it  consistent  with 
that  charity  and  good  nature  which  every 
member  of  the  Christian  religion  ought  to 
shew  to  another. 

The  motion  I am  now  to  make,  Sir, 
proceeds  chiefly  from  these  three  conside- 
rations : that  I am,  and  I hope  shall  always 
be,  an  utter  enemy  to  all  manner  of  perse- 
cution ; that  I have  a great  reverence  for 
that  solemn  institution  called  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  Supper ; and  that  I 
shall  always  be  for  every  thing  which  I 
think  ‘may  tend  towards  establishing  and 
preserving  the  unity,  peace,  and  trade  of 
toy  country.  These  are  considerations 
which  I am  persuaded  are  of  as  great 
weight  with  every  gentleman  of  this  House 
2s  they  are  with  me ; and  therefore,  if  I 
can  shew  that  there  is  any  thing  in  this  act 
that  looks  like  persecution,  any  thing  that 
brings  a contempt  upon  that  holy  institu- 
tion of  our  religion,  or  any  thing  incon- 
sistent with  the  unity  and  peace  of  our 
people,  or  with  the  trade  of  our  country,  I 
make  no  doubt  of  having  the  unanimous 
assent  of  this  House  to  what  I am  to  pro- 
pose: mid,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  glory  of  this  genera- 
tion, as  Well  as  the  honour  of  this  House 
of  Commons,  to  have  it  agreed  to  neniine 
contraclkente. 

I hope,  Sir,  it  will  be  granted  me,  that 
the  subjecting  a man  to  a great  penalty  if 
he  refused  to  subscribe  to  an  opinion  which 
he  thought  inconsistent  with  die  Christian 
religion,  or  to  join  in  any  ceremonies  of 
public  worship  which  he  thought  sinful  or 
perhaps  idolatrous,  would  be  a very  heavy 
persecution ; and  I hope.it  will  likewise  be 
granted,  that  to  render  a man  upon  any 
such  account  incapable  of  holding  a land- 
estate,  or  of  succeeding  to  any  estate  as 
bext  heir  or  next  of  kin,  would  also  amount 
to  a high  degree  of  persecution  : now  in 
this  statute  which  has  been  read  to  you, 
there  is  one  clause  which  enacts,  ‘ That 
‘ all  persons  that  shall  bear  office,  civil  or 
‘ military,  or  receive  any  salary  or  wages 
‘ by  any  grant  from  the  king,  or  shall  have 
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‘ him,  or  shall  be  in  his  navy  or  lioushnU 
4 in  England,  Wales,  Berwick,  Jersey  ’ 
‘ Guernsey,  shall  not  only  take  the  oath 
‘ of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  in  the  new 
‘ term,  or  at  the  quarter  sessions,  within 
‘ three  months  after  their  admittance,  but 

* shall  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 

* Supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
‘ church  of  England,  of  which  they  are  to 
‘ deliver  a certificate,  and  mnke  proof 

* at  th£  time  of  their  taking  the  said  oaths- 
‘ in  failure  of  which  they  are  ipso  facto 

‘ abled  to  enjoy  the  said  offices  or  emplow 
‘ rnents,  or  any  profit  thereby And  jjy 
another  clause,  ‘ Persons  beyond  the  sea 
‘ or  under  any  of  the  other  impediments 

* there  mentioned,  are  to  receive  the  Sa. 
‘ crament  and  take  the  said  oaths,  within 

* four  months  after  such  impediment  re- 
‘ moved-’  By  this  regulation  it  is  evident, 
that  no  man  can  hold,  or  enjoy  an  office  or 
employment,  civil  or  military,  without  de- 
claring himself  a member  of  the  church  of 
England  as  by  law  established;  and  as 
there  are  great  numbers  of  faithful  sub- 
jects,  who  have  the  misfortune  of  believing 
that  some  of  the  opinions  established  by 
our  church  are  not  entirely  consistent  with 
Christianity,  and  that  some  of  our  religious 
ceremonies  tend  towards  idolatry,  such 
men  cannot  sincerely  communicate  with 
the  established  church  ; upon  which  ac- 
count, and  upon  that  only,  they  may  there- 
fore be  subjected  to  penalties,  or  deprived 
of  a yearly  revenue,  according  to  the  na* 
ture  of  the  office  they  may  be  named  or 
entitled  to ; for  if  the  post  or  office  be  such 
a one  as  is  attended  with  trouble  only,  there 
is  generally  a penalty  upon  a man’s  refi» 
ing  to  serve  it ; which  penalty  every  man 
must  pay  who  is  not  a member  of  the 
church  of  England ; because  by  this  clause 
he  is  debarred  from  serving  the  office; 
whereas  if  it  were  not  for  this  incapacity 
he  is  laid  under,  he  might  probably  chuse 
to  serve  the  office  rather  than  pay  the  .pe- 
nalty ; and  1 would  be  glad  to  know  the 
difference  between  subjecting  a man  direct- 
ly to  a penalty  for  rctusing  to  join  in  any 
religious  opinion  or  ceremony,  and  this 
indirect  manner  of  subjecting  nira  to  it,  by 
tacking  to  an  office,  in  itself  merely  tem- 
poral, a most  solemn  approbation  of  all  the 
religious  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  th« 
established  church. 

Again,  Sir,  if  die  post  or  office  to  which 
a man  is  named  or  intitled,  be  one  ot  those 
to  which  a yearly  salary  or  revenue  is  an- 
nexed, from  the  dny  of  his  nomination  lm 
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dt'tlnst  office  as  any  man  has,  or  can  have, 
to  liifi  ancestor’s  estate,  they  being  both 
founded  chiefly  upon  the  law  of  the  land ; 
nay  it  often  happens,  that  the  person 
named  to  any  post  or  office  lias  by  long 
and  faithful  sen-ices  fully  deserved  that 
nomination ; and  this  I take  to  be  a more 
meritorious  title,  than  the  title  any  man 
can  have  to  the  estate  of  his  ancestor  or 
neat  relation.  Suppose  we  should  have  a 
new  foreign  war  oi  ten  years  duration,  os 
we  had  in  the  late  queen’s  reign ; suppose 
a gentleman  of  the  dissenting  persuasion 
should,  in  the  beginning.of  that  war,  go 
abroad  a cadet  in  one  of  our  marching 
regiments,  and  in  consideration  of  much 
blood  lost,  and  many  brave  services  per- 
formed in  the  cause  of  bis  country,  should 
be  at  last  made  colonel  of  a regiment, 
would  not  such  a man  be  fully  intitled  to 
the  profits  of  his  commission,  during  the 
time  his  Majesty  should  think  fit  to  con- 
tinue him  in  command  ? Would  it  not  be 
downright  persecution  to  turn  him  out  of 
his  commission,  and  reduce  him  to  a starv- 
ing condition,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
scruple  of  conscience  ? Yet  the  case 
would  be  so,  if  this  law  should  be  then  in 
force : Upon  the  first  return  of  the  regi- 
ment to  England,  he  would  be  obliged, 
within  _ four  months  to  give  up  his  regi- 
ment, or  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
our  established  Church,  which  his  con- 
science would  not  permit  him  to  do,  if  he 
should  happen  to  be  a sincere  dissenter  : 
Therefore  1 must  look  upon  this  as  a much 
higher  degree  of  persecution,  than  it  would 
be  to  render  a man,  on  account  of  any  re- 
ligious opinion,  incapable  of  holding  a 
land-estate,  or  of  succeeding  to  any  estate 
as  next  Of  kih. 

From  wliat  I have  said,  Sir,  1 hope  it 
*ill  appear  that  a very  high  degree  of 
persecution  lurks  under  the  incapacitating 
clauses  I have  mentioned,  and  therefore, 
in  my  motion  for  the  repeal  of  them,  I 
hope  I shall  have  the  concurrence  of  all 
those  who  are  real  enemies  to  that  Anti- 
Christian  practice  ; but  when  I consider 
the  reverence  due  to  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper ; a sacred  mystery  which 
none  ought  to  approach,  without  having 
first  diligently  examined  themselves,  and 
to  which  all  are  to  be  invited,  but  none 
to  be  compelled,  I am  surprised  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  turned  to  such  a 
prophane  use,  as  that  of  qualifying  a man 
for  being  an  adjutant  to  a regiment,  or 
the  bailiff  of  a little  borough.  This,  Sir, 
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is  perverting  it  to  an  use  for  which  1 am 
sure  it  was  never  intended,  and  this  per- 
version has  already  produced,  and  will 
always  produce,  many  and  great  abomina- 
tions. It  is  well  known  how  many  have 
become  unworthy  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  for  the  sake  only  of  intitling- 
themselves  to  some  lucrative  post  or  em- 
ployment; it  is  well  known  wnat  terrible 
indecencies  some  have  been  guilty  of,  upon 
such  occasions,  and  what  a scandal  has 
often  been  thereby  given  to  all  those  who 
are  truly  devout.  This  is  so  generally 
known  that  it  is  now  the  common  practice 
in  all  the  Churches  of  England,  for  the 
curate  to  desire  the  legal  communicants  if 
any  there  be,  I mean  those  who  come 
there  in  obedience  to  that  statute,  to  di- 
vide themselves  from  those  who  come 
there  purely  for  the  sake  of  devotion ; 
and,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
none  of  the  former  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  communicate  in  the  presence  of,  much 
less  nt  the  same  table  with  any  of  the 
latter ; for  the  former  are  often  so  well 
and  so  generally  known  to  be  unworthy 
partakers,  that  their  being  admitted  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  gives  great  of- 
fence to  the  truly  religious,  and  tends  to 
subvert  the  morals  of  the  vulgar,  by  lessen- 
ing that  esteem  which  they  ought  to  have 
for  the  established  religion  of  their  coun- 
try, and  which  wise  magistrates  will  always 
cultivate  with  all  possible  care;  but  this 
by  long  and  general  experience  we  know, 
is  not  to  be  done  by  penal  laws.  On  the 
contrary,  such  guarantees  for  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  any  country,  have  always 
produced  pride,  ignorance,  luxury,  and 
oppression,  among  those  of  the  established 
Church,  and  invincible,  nay,  often  victori- 
ous enthusiasm,  among  those  of  the  con- 
trary religion.  • Even  in  this  kingdom,  we 
know,  that  penal  laws  and  persecution 
raised  so  high  the  torrent  of  enthusiasm 
among  us,  that  our  established  Church 
was  at  last  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  dis- 
senting interest ; and  happy  was  it  for  our 
Church  that  those  enthusiasts  destroyed 
our  constitution,  as  well  as  our  estab- 
lished religion ; for  if  they  bad  preserved 
the  former,  I am  afraid  the  latter  had 
never  been  restored.  Since  the  repeal  of 
most  of  our  persecuting  laws,  the  dissent- 
ing interest  has  daily  decreased ; and  I am 
convinced  those  remains  of  it  that  are  now 
among  us,  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  act 
now  under  our  consideration,  and  one 
other  act  of  much  the  same  nature. 
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our  people,  I must  say,  Sir,  it  is  matter  of 
great  surprise  to  me,  how  the  legislature  of 
any  country  could  be  prevailed  on  to  annex 
temporal  rewards  orpunishinents  to  specu- 
lative opinions  in  religion.  1 can  easily 
conceive  how  doctors  might  differ  in  spe- 
culative points  of  divinity,  as  well  ns  in 
speculative  points  of  law,  physic,  or  philo- 
sophy ; and  I know  with  what  vehemence 
a learned  doctor  in  either  of  those  sciences 
maintains  his  own  opinion,  and  with  what 
envy,  malice,  nnd  rage,  he  pursues  his  ad- 
versaries ; but  I cannot  easily  conceive 
What  reasons  the  lawgivers  of  any  country 
could  have,  to  adopt  and  establish  specula- 
tive opinions  of  any  particular  doctor  in 
divinity,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
shewed  a very  great  indifference,  with  re- 
gard to  the  speculative  opinions  of  the  doc- 
tors in  all  other  branches  of  literature  the 
cause  of  this  different  behaviour  in  our  an- 
cient lawgivers,  I say,  I cannot  well  com- 
prehend ; but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  ; if  they  thereby  intended  to  es- 
tablish an  uniformity  of  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  religious  matters,  experience  has 
Bhewn  that  they  have  been  most  egregi- 
ously  mistaken,  for  the  annexing  or  tem- 
poral rewards  and  punishments  to  specu- 
lative opinions,  has  been  so  far  from  recon- 
ciling men’s  minds,  and  making  them  agree 
in  any  one  opinion,  that  it  h.is  rendered 
those  of  different  opinions  in  religion,  not 
only  implacable,  but  njost  cruel  and  barba- 
rous enemies  to  one  another ; an  effect 
wjhich  has  never  been  produced  by  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  in  any  other  science.  In 
law,  in  physic,  in  philosophy,  there  are, 
and  always  have  been,  doctors  of  different 
opinions,  and  among  them  too  there 
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Cartesian  system : nay,  if  any  such  ]a 
were  made  against  all  those  who  did  n't 
believe  that  the  three  angles  of  every  tri 

3'e,  are  equal  to  two  right  angle,  r 
e no  doubt  but  that  this  plain  demon 
stration  would  be  most  violently  opposJ 
by  great  numbers  of  men  in  the  kingdom  • 
for  when  the  passions  of  men  are  stirred 
up  by  temporal  rewards  and  punishment) 
the  most  reasonable  opinions  are  rejected  ’ 
with  iriflignation,  the  most  ridiculous  are 
embraced  with  a frantic  sort  of  zeal.  There- 
fore, Sir,  if  we  have  a mind  to  establish 
peace  among  our  people,  we  must  allow 
men  to  judge  freely  in  matters  of  religion  ! 

and  to  imbracethat  opinion  they  think  right, 
without  any  hopes  of  temporal  rewards 
and  without  any  fears  of  temporal  punish* 
ment. 

As  to  our  trade,  Sir,  the  advantages  we 
have  reaped  in  that  respect  by  the  Tolera-  | 
tion  act  are  so  apparent,  that  I shall  not 
take  up  your  time  with  enlarging  upon  that 
subject ; but  in  order  to  retain  those  ad- 
vantages, and  to  improve  them  as  much 
as  possible,  I shall  beg  leave  to  move, 

“ That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a Bill  to 
repeal  so  much  of  the  said  Act  passed  in 
the  25th  of  Charles  2,  intituled,  ‘ An  Act 
‘ for  preventing  dangers  which  may  happen 
‘ from  Popish  Recusants,’  as  obliges  all 
persons,  who  are  admitted  to  any  office,  | 
civil  or  military,  to  receive  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  within  a time  limited 
by  the  said  act,  and  for  explaining  and 
amending  so  much  of  the  said  act,  as  re- 
lates to  the  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation.” 


Mr.  Plumer  being  seconded  by  sir  Wii- 


have  aliaya  been  I "believe,  «<  who  i “*  ! H W 

weald  have  elarilv  confuted  their  ailveraa-  or^  Noel  Sommol,  dori  v*c<mnt  Tjr- 


woeld  have  gladly  confcted  iheir  adveraa-  co„  „ Mr;  Mr.  shttffin,  »d 

ai1,  RobertW'djvolejVd'ourgedthelblluiTmg 

J ■ J . Arguments  against  the  motion. 

reasoning  : blit  as  the  law  of  no  countrv  6 ° 


reasoning  ; but  as  the  law  of  no  country  | 
has  ns  yet  thought  lit  to  interpose  in  those  | 
disputes,  we  find  the  followers  of  these 
doctors. have  generally  argued  the  matter 
very  coolly,  and  when  the  dispute  was 


Sir;  As  I have  hitherto  appeared  to  be 
i utter  enemy  to  all  persecution,  I hope 
y disagreeing  with  this  motion  will  not 
be  looked  on  as  any  sign  of  my  having 


have  parted  as  good  friends  as  they  met.  ; changed  my  opinion,  or  of  my  having  any 
This  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  nil  ' intention  to  alter  my  conduct  lor  the  futures 


) far  otherwise,  .Sir,  I have  still,  and  I 
nisliing  those  who  did  iiope  shall  always  have  as  tender  a regard 
„ Newtonian  system  of;  for  the  dissenters  of  all  denominations,  #» 

philosophy,  or  for  rendering  all  such  iuca-  any  man  can  have,  who  is  a true  member  of 


sciences  except  divinity  : but  if  we  sboul 
make  a law  for.-p”":'',':~~  ,l: 


pablc  to  hold  any  post 
verwuent,  I am  persuaded 


r go-  | the  church  established  by  law.  Asa 
’e  should  have,  * — fr c *' 1 u ~e  R'’"’or 


, . ....  . cere  member  of  the  church  of  England  I 

in  a feit'  years,  great  numbers  of  our  people  must,  and  I do  wish  that  all  the  dissenters 
who  would  he  readv  to  sacrifice  life  and  in  the  kingdom  could  be  gained  over  to 
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for  this  happy  event,  yet  I shall  never  be 
for  attempting  the  accomplishment  of  that 
l wish  by  any  methods  that  have  the  least 
tendency  towards  persecution,  or  towards 
1 doing  a real  injury  to  any  man  whose  con- 
| science  will  not  allow  him  to  embrace  the 
established  religion  of  his  country : for  all 
such  1 shall  continue  to  have  a real  con- 
cern ; because  I think  this  difference  of 
opinion  is  a man’s  misfortune,  and  not  his 
crime. 

But,  Sir,  the  word  ‘ Persecution’  has,  in 
my  opinion,  been  very  much  mistaken  by 
the  honourable  gentleman  who  made  you 
, this  motion  ; for  according  to  the  meaning 
I he  has  put  upon  the  words,  there  could  be  no 
f established  church,  or  established  religion 
I in  the  world,  but  what  must  be  deemed 
I guilty  of  persecuting  all  those  who  differ 
| from  it;  and  yet  those  gentlemen  will,  I be- 
| lieve,  grant,  that  in  every  society  there 
I ought  to  be  an  established  religion,  or  a 
| certain  form  of  public  worship  established 
I hy  the  laws  of  that  society  ; therefore  we 
must  find  out  a meaning  for  these  words 
| ' different  from  that  which  has  been  put  upon 

I *ta 

As  theft  is  in  every  society  a certain 
1 form  of  government  established,  I hope 
I it  will  be  granted,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
I every  member  of  that  society  to  support 
and  preserve  that  form  of  government  ns 
I long  as  he  thinks  it  the  best  that  can  be 
I established;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
B therc*be  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  who 
I are  convinced  that  a different  form  of  gn- 
I vernment  would  render  the  society  much 
I more  happy  and  powerful,  1 believe  it 
I will  likewise  be  granted,  that  it  is  the  duty 
I of  all  such  men  to  endeavour,  in  a peace- 
I able  way,  at  least,  to  bring  about  an  alte- 
tion.  These  two  duties  therefore  being 
I altogether  inconsistent,  nay,  even  de- 
structive of  one  another,  it  is  absolutely 
I impossible  for  the  one  set  of  men  to  do 
I their  duty,  without  laying  the  other  set 
I under  some  hardships  : When  those  hard- 
ships are  no  greater  than  what  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  end  intended,  they 
are  just  and  reasonable,  and  such  a9  those 
who  are  subjected  to  them,  ought  not  to 
complain  of ; but  when  they  are  greater 
than  what  are  necessary,  they  then  begin 
to  take  and  to  deserve  the  name  of  op- 
pression, and  according  to  the  degrees  of 
this  excess,  the  degrees  of  oppression  are 
always  to  be  computed.  In  this  kingdom 
we  know  there  is  a set  of  men  who  think 
it  their  duty  to  endenvour  t,o  bring  about 
an  alteration  of  our  present  hajrpy  estH- 
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blishment,  I mean  our  nonjurors ; who  for 
that  very  reason  are  excluded  from  all 
posts  and  places  in  our  government,  which 
is  certainly  a hardship  upon  them ; but,  I 
am  sure  it  cannot  be  called  an  oppression ; 
nor  enn  this  exclusion  with  respect  to 
them  be  called  a punishment. 

And  if  there  be  a set  of  men  in  this 
kingdom  who  think  the  doctrines  of  the 
established  church  inconsistent  with  Christi- 
anity, or  the  ceremonies  of  our  public 
worship  idolatrous,  it  is  their  duty  as 
Christians  to  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
alteration  in  our  established  religion,  and 
they  certainly  will  attempt  it  as  soon  as 
it  is  in  their  power ; nay,  with  all  deference 
to  the  honourable  gentlemen  who  have 
spoke  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
for  all  of  whom  I have  the  greatest  esteem, 
I must  look  upon  this  very  motion  as  a 
beginning  of  that  attempt ; but  as  I am  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
think  it  the  best  religion  that  can  be  es- 
tablished,  I think  it  my  duty  to  prevent  its 
being  ever  in  the  power  of  such  men  to 
succeed  in  any  such  attempt ; and  for  tliis 

Sose,  I think  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
ide  them  from  any  share  in  the  exe- 
cutive part  of  our  government  at  least ; 
because  if  the  executive  part  should  once 
come  to  be  generally  in  tneir  hands,  they 
would  very  probably  get  the  legislative  part 
likewise,  from  which  time  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  think  of  preventing,  in  a peaceable 
manner,  their  doing  whatever  they  had  a 
mind;  and  it  must  be  presumed  they 
would  do' what  they  thought  themselves  in 
duty  bound  to  dh.  To  exclude  a man 
from  a profitable  post  or  employment,  I 
shall  admit  to  be  a hardship  upon  the  man 
so  excluded  ; but  as  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  our  established 
church,  to  exclude  those,  who  think  it 
their  duty  to  destroy  it,  from  any  share  in 
the  executive  part  of  our  government ; 
therefore  this  exclusion  can  no  more  be 
called  persecution,  than  it  can  be  called 
oppression,  to  exclude  nonjurors  from  any 
share  of  our  government  executive  or  le- 
gislative, nor  can  such  exclusion  be  deemed 
a punishment  in  the  one  case  any  more 
tlian  in  the  other. 

In  the  supposed  case  of  a brave  dis- 
senter’s being  advanced  to  the  command  of 
a regiment,  I shall  grant  that  it  would  be  a 
great  hardship  upon  him  to  be  turned  out 
of  his  command,  and  to  be  exposed  to  a 
starving  condition,  upon  his  return  to  liia 
native  country ; but  the  same  case  may  be 
suogojjcd  with  resjpe^to  aRo^an  catholic 
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gentleman : yet  there  would  be  no  perse- 
cution in  either  case;  because  the  exclud- 
ing of  all  such  men  from  any  command 
in  our  army,  especially  here  at  home,  is,  1 
think,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  constitution  in  the  happy 
state  it  is  in  at  present : Nor  could  such 
an  exclusion  be  called  a punishment  upon 
the  man  so  excluded,  no  more  than  it  can 
be  called  a punishment  upon  a man  of  five 
foot  and  a half  to  be  excluded  from  being 
a soldier  in  the  guards ; for  neither  of 
these  exclusions  proceeds  from  any  crime 
or  fault  in  the  man,  it  being  as  impossible 
fora  man  to  alter  his  opinion  when  he  has 
a mind,  as  it  is  to  add  two  or  three  inches 
to  his  stature  when  he  has  occasion  for  it ; 
hut  as  the  latter  becomes  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  a regiment,  so  the  former 
becomes  necessary  for  die  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  a 
society. 

The  argument  raised  from  the  supposed 
abuse  of  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  is  founded  upon  a fact 
which  1 cannot  admit ; for  as  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  law  that  can  compel  the  ad- 
mission of  an  unworthy  person ; as  the 
ministers  of  our  church  may  refuse  to  ad- 
mit any  person  to  that  sacrament,  who 
does  not  devoutly  and  humbly  desire  it, 
or  for  any  other  lawful  cause,  (See  Statute 
1 Edward  6.  chap.  1.)  I must  presume  no 
unworthy  persons  are  admitted;  or  at 
least,  if  there  be,  it  does  not  proceed  from 
any  fault  in  diis  or  any  other  of  our  sta- 
tutes, but  from  the  criminal  and  irreligi- 
ous neglect  of  the  minister  who  admits 
them. 

As  to  the  unity  and  peace  of  our  people, 
I am  persuaded,  Sir,  the  repeal  of  this  law, 
and  another  which  I believe  is  likewise  iu- 
tended,  would  raise  most  terrible  distur- 
bances and  confusions ; for  with  respect  to 
all  posts  and  employments  that  go  by  elec- 
tion, we  should  have  all  the  dissenters 
combining  closely  together  to  bring  in 
their  friends,  which  would  of  course  breed 
many  riots  and  tumults.  And  as  to  our 
trade,  it  depends  so  much  upon  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  that  if  we 
have  a mind  to  preserve  it,  we  ought  not 
to  make  any  new  regulation  or  repeal  any 
old,  if  by  so  doing  we  run  the  risque  of 
raisingheart-burnmgsand  jealousiesamong 


To  this  it  was  replied  by  lord  Polwartli, 
Mr.  Heathcote,  and  Mr.  Holden,  as  fol- 
lows: p : . , - l:  J |,.v  , - • :|  , , 


c m the  Common!  on  a Motion  Ql05Q 
Sir;  I shall  take  up  very  little  of  Vo 
time  in  replying  to  what  has  been  said  • 
in  my  opinion,  the  arguments  for  the  'nup 
tion  have  been  enforced  by  what  has  been 
said  by  way  of  answer  to'  thorn.  If  ^ 
hardships  imposed  upon  the  dissenters,  by 
the  law  under  our  consideration,  are  greater 
than  what  are  absolutely  necessary  for  pre. 
venting  its  being  in  their  power  to  destroy 
the  established  church,  it  must  be  granted, 
from  what  has  been  said  of  the  other  aide 
of  the  question,  that  this  law  is  a perse- 
cuting  law'.  Now,  Sir,  to  determine  tliis 
question  in  the  affirmative,  we  need  hua$ 
recourse  to  no  other  nation  but  Scotland : 
With  regard  to  that  nation,  we  know  tlai 
the  Presbyterian  religion,  which  is  here 
one  of  our  dissenting  religions,  is  there 
the  established  church,  and  what  is  here 


the  established  church,  and  what  is  here 
our  established  church,  is  there  a dis- 
senting religion ; yet  the  established  church  i 
in  Scotland  have  never  thought  it  ne- 
cessary* nor  does  it  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary, for  their  preservation,  to  exclude  | 
their  dissenters  from  all  posts  and  em- 
ployments in  the  executive  part  of  their  ' 
government,  nor  have  they  any  law  for 
such  a purpose ; but  on  the  contrary  some  ■ 
of  their  judges  and  magistrates,  anu  many  1 
of  those  in  posts  and  employments  in  that 
kingdom,  go  openly,  and  in  the  most  so-  . 
lemn  manner,  to  the  episcopal  or  church 
of  England  meeting-houses ; and  though 
this  practice  or  indulgence  has  been  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  and  continues  to 
this  day,  yet  the  established  church  in  that  I 
country  is  so  far  from  being  in  any  danger  [ 
of  being  overturned  by  what  is  mere  die 
dissenting  interest,  that  tile  former  is  daily 
gaining  ground  upon  the  latter ; which 
evidently  shews  the  great  weight  and  eZect 
of  a legal  establishment,  with  respect  tore-  1 
ligion,  when  the  minds  of  men  arc  not  ; 
irritated  by  any  unnecessary  hardships  put 
upon  them.  I could  likewise  instance 
Holland,  and  several  otlier  Protestant 
countries,  to  shew  tliat  rendering  dissen- 
ters incapable  of  serving  the  crown  in  anv 
post  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit,  is  a hard- 
ship put  upon  them, 'which  is  so  far  from 
being  absolutely  necessary,  that  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  for  preserving  the  established 


religion  of  any  country ; and  therefore  this 
hardship  must  in  the  strictest,  sense  be 


called  persecution,  even  according  to  the 
meaning  put  upon  it  by  the  honourable 
gentlemen,  who  have  spoke  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question. 

With  respect  to  Nonjurors  and  Roman- 

upontheui  are 
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not  for  the  sake  of  a scruple  of  conscience 
in  any  matter  of  a religious  concern,  but 
because  they  are  enemies  to  the  state,  and 
to  the  present  happy  establishment ; but  I 
am  surprized  to  hear  it  said  that  the  ren- 
dering of  them,  or  the  dissenters,  incapa- 
ble of  holding  any  post  of  honour,'  trust, 
or  profit  under  the  crown,  is  no  • punish- 
ment, when  I consider  that  that  Very 
punishment  hast  often  been'  ' indicted  by 
parliament,  as  one  of  the  greatest  punish- 
ments they  could  inflict  upon  crimes  of  a 
very  high  nature ; Surely  tins  legal  inca- 
pacity must  be  looked  on  as' a punishment 
upon  both,  but  with  tln'3  difference,  that 
upon  Nonjurors  or  Roman  Catholics,  it  is 
with  great  justice  inflicted,  but  upon  dis- 
senters it  is  inflicted  without  any  occasion, 
no' party  among  tire  latter  having  ever  yet 
been  suspected  of  being  enemies  to  our  pre- 
sent establishment,  unless  the  rejecting  of 
this  motion  should  make  them  Ho.  l am  sure 
every  gentleman  that  hears  me  must  grant, 
that  there  is  some  difference  between  a 
capacity  of  being  a soldier  in  the  guards, 
and  a capacity  of  holding  any  post  or  pre- 
ferment under  the  crown  : The  guards  are 
the  king’s  own  servants,  and  every  man 
may  chuse  what  sort  of  servants  he  has  a 
mind  ; therefore  no  man  lias  a title  to  any 
capacity  of  being  a soldier  in  the  guards; 
but  every  subject  has  a title  to  a capacity 
at  least  of  sharing  in  tire  honours  and  pre- 
ferments of  his  country,  and  that  capacity 
ought  not  to  be  taken  from  him,  but  by 
way  of  punishment  for  some  very  high 
crime  or  misdemeanour;  for  it  is  a punish- 
ment so  dishonourable  and  severe,  that 
we  never  find  it  inflicted  by  our  laws  upon 
crimes  of  an  ordinary  nature. 

I shall  grant,  Sir,  that  a minister  of  the 
‘established  church  is  not,  by  any  express 
words  in  this  act,  ordered  or  compelled  to 
administer  the  sacrament  to  an  unworthy 
■person,  who  desires  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
enabling  himself  to  hold  a beneficial  em- 
ployment ; but  if  a minister  iff  the  Church 
of  England  should  refuse  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  any  person,  upon  such  occa- 
sion, and  that  person  should  by  means  of 
such  refusal  lose  his  post,  or  only  a year’s 
salary,  he  might  bring  his  action  at  com- 
mon law  upon  the  statute  of  king  Edward 
•6,  against  such  minister,  and  would  recover 
great  damages,  if  the  court  should  not  ap- 
prove of  the  ministers’  reason  for  refusing 
to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  plaintiff: 
Whereas,  before  the  receiving  of  the  sacra- 
ment was  made  a qualification  for  a civil 
employment,  no  such  plaintiff  could  have 
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recovered  any  tons idaralile  damage  ; nay, 
I doubt  if  lie  could  have  recovered  any 
damage  at  all;  for' he  could  no:  probably 
have,  proved  any, temporal  damage  by  his 
not  receiving,  the.  aacmmeut  when  he  de- 
sired it;  and  1.  do  not  see  how  a jury 
could  pretend  to  put  a value  upon  the 
spiritual  damage  he  might  pretend  to  have 
received.  Those  laws  therefore,  which 
have  made  th&r  receiving  the  sacrament  a 
qualification  for  u civil  employment,  have 
subjected  all  the  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  England  to  a very  great  difficulty,; 
because  they  are  by  those  laws,  and 
by  those  only,  subjected  to  the  danger,  of 
Juiviug  such  damages  given  against  them 
as  may  ruin  them  and  their  families  for 
ever,  in  case  they  refuse  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  a person,  whom  they 
know  to  be  a most  profligate  and  im- 
penitent sinner;  for  this  a minister  of  our 
church  may  be  fully  convinced  of,  and  yet 
it  may  be  impossible  lor  him  to  nuikp  die 
same  appear  to  a jury.  1 

To  pretend,  Sir,  that  if  those  incapaci- 
tating laws  were  repealed,  the  dissenters 
would  combine  closely,  together  in  sj|I, elec- 
tions^ and  that  these  combinations  would 
occasion  terrible  disturbances,  is  contra- 
dicted by  experiences,  is  contradicted  by 
experience  in  England  os  well  as.. Scot- 
land ; forthough  many  of  the  Dissenters 
in  England  do,  communicate  sometimes 
with  the  Established  Church,  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof  become  candidates,  from 
time  to  time,  for  almost  every  elective  civil 
post  in  the  kingdom ; and  though  the  Dissen- 
ters do  generally  join  pretty  unanimously 
upon  such  occasions,  I believe  more  unani- 
mously than  they  would  do  if  these  laws 
were  repealed,  yet  we  find  it  never  pro- 
duces any  disturbances.  And  in  Scotland, 
where  the  Dissenters  from -their  established 
church  are  under  no  incapacitating  Jaws, 
we  find  that  the  disputes  about  elections 
never  produce  any  disturbances  between 
the  two  religious  parties  in  that  kingdom  ; 
although  it  must  be  granted  that  .'tho.piio- 
ple  of  that  country  are  as  violent  in  all  their 
desires,  as  bold  and  enterprising  in  their  de- 
signs, and  as  turbulent  under  disappoint- 
ments, as  the  people  in  any  country,  I Re- 
lieve, upon  the  face  of  llie  earth.  \\'ejnflst 
therefore  from  experience  conclude,  that 
the  repeal  Of  those  persecuting  laws,  which 
to  our  misfortune,  are  still  in  force  in  this 
kingdom,  would  confirm  rather  tluui  dis- 
turb our  present  tranquillity ; apd  it 
would  certainly  increase  our  trade,  because 
it  is  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  a grgat 
■'  nf|Sgnr^iJipton  I.iPrary  digitisation  Unit' 
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many  more  rich  foreign  merchants  would 
come  over  and  settle  among  us,  if  they 
could  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  English- 
men without  changing  their  religion  : 
whereas,  while  those  laws  remain  unre- 
pealed, a few  foreign  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics may  perhaps  come  over ; but  rich 
and  opulent  foreign  merchants  will  neither 
come  nor  stay  to  settle  their  families  in 
this  kingdom,  when  they  consider  that 
neither  they  nor  their  posterity  can  aspire 
to  any  honour  or  preferment  unless  they 
make  a sacrifice  of  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors. 

The  debate  being  over,  the  question 
was  put,  and  upon  a division,  it  was  car- 
ried in  the  negative  by  251  against  123. 

Proceedings  in  the  Commons  re- 
lating to  the  Spirituous  Liquor 
Bill.]  March  17.  The  House  being  in  a 
grand  committee  on  the  simply,  sir  Robert 
Walpole  acquainted  the  House,  That  the 
share  the  Civil  List  only  had  in  the  duties 
on  Spirituous  Liquors,  had  for  several 
years  last  past  amounted  to  at  least 
70,0001.  yearly,  one  year  with  another; 
and  as  a great  part  of  this  annuity  would 
be  lost  to  the  crown,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  it  good  from  some  other  fund; 
therefore  he  proposed  appropriating  all  the 
duties  on  Spirituous  Liquors  to  the  aggre- 
gate fund,  which  makes  a part  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  and  charging  that  Fund 
with  all  the  annuities  and  payments  for- 
merly payable  out  of  those  duties. 

But  this  was  opposed  by  several  Mem- 
bers, who  strongly  insisted,  That  the  Civil 
List  instead  of  being  a loser  would  be  a 
gainer  by  lessening  the  consumption  of 
spirits,  because  the  consumption  of  beer 
and  ale,  and  of  wine,  and  the  produce  of 
the  duties  on  wine-licences,  &c.  would  be 
thereby  greatly  increased ; so  that  the  loss 
the  crown  might  sustain  by  lessening  the 
produce  of  the  duties  upon  Spirituous  Li- 
quors, would  be  much  more  than  made  good 
by  the  increase  of  almost  all  the  other 
revenues  appropriated  to  the  Civil  List ; 
particularly  that  upon  beer  and  ale. 

To  this  the  Courtiers  answered,  That 
there  might  probably  be  an  increase  in  the 
excise  upon  beer  and  ale ; but  as  what  the 
amount  of  that  increase  might  be,  was  un- 
certain, and  as  the  amount  of  the  loss  the 
crown  was  to  sustain  was  certain,  therefore 
that  loss  ought  then  to  be  made  good  out  of 
some  certain  produce;  and  if  there  did 
really  happen  any  increase  in  the  excise 
upon  bear  ed 


account  of  it  in  tiro  or  three  years  after 
in  order  that  the  same  might  be  appro! 
priated  to  the  Aggregate  Fund,  for  making 
good  what  was  proposed  to  be  taken  from 
that  fund. 

After  tills  the  two  following  Resolutions 
were  agreed  to  without  a division,  j, 
“ That  the  duty  and  revenues  which  shall 
arise  by  licenses  for  vending  brandy  or 
spirits,  as  also  the  present  duties  on  low 
wines,  strong-waters,  brandy,  rum,  ar- 
rack,  and  all  other  spirits  whether  fa. 
reign  or  British,  and  such  duties  as  shall 
arise  by  detailing  the  same,  be  united  to 
and  made  part  of  the  general  or  aggregate 
fund  established  by  the  act  of  the  1st  of 
King  George  1,  and  be  issued  and  applied 
to  the  uses  to  which  the  said  fund  is,  or 
shall  be  made  applicable.  2.  That  ail  the 
several  annuities,  payments,  and  appro- 
priations, which  are  now  charged  upon,  and 
payable  out  of  the  said  several  duties  on 
strong-waters,  brandy,  rum,  arrack^or  any 
other  spirits,  be  charged  upon,  and  made 
payable  out  of  the  said  aggregate  fiind.” 

March  29.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  present- 
ed to  the  House,  according  to  order,  ‘ A 
Bill  for  laying  a Duty  upon  the  Retailers 
of  Spirituous  Liquors,  and  for  licensing  the 
Retailers  thereof:’  And  the  same  being 
received,  sir  Robert  Walpole  stood  up,  and 
by  his  Majesty’s  command  acquainted  the 
House,  “ That,  as  the  alterations  proposed 
to  be  made  by  that  Bill  in  the  duties 
charged  upon  afl  Spirituous  Liquors, might, 
in  a great  degree,  aftect  seme  parts  of  his 
Majesty’s  civil  list  revenues,  arising  from 
the  same,  his  Majesty,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
medying so  great  an  evil,  as  was  intended 
by  that  Bill  to  be  prevented,  consented  to 
accept  any  other  revenue  of  equal  value, 
to  be  settled  and  appropriated  in  lieu  of 
his  interest  in  the  said  duties.” 

The  Bill  was  then  read  the  first,  and  or- 
dered to  be  read  a second  time:  after 
which  a motion  was  made,  that  the  said 
Bill  be  printed ; but  the  question  being 
put,  it  was  carried  in  the  negative. 

March  31.  The  said  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  committed  to  a Commit- 
tee of  die  whole  House. 

The  same  day,  the  Bill  for  limiting  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  read  a second  time,  and  a mo- 
tion being  made  for  committing  the  same, 
and  the  question  being  put,  it  was  carried 
in  the  negative  by  224  to  177. 

April  G.  A Petition  of  the  merchants 
and  planters  trading  to  and  interested  in 
sth web  fiugsiwyjJogigs  jn,  America, 
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presented  ta  the  House,  and  read ; setting 
forth,  “ That  the  resolutions  which  the 
House  had  come  to  for  granting  to  his 
Majesty  a duty  of  20 s.  per  gallon  for  all 
spirituous  liquors  sold  by  retail,  and  for  die 
payment  of  the  sum  of  50/.  yearly  to  his 
Majesty  by  every  person  retailing  the 
same,  would  bring,  as  the  Petitioners  ap- 
prehended, unavoidable  ruin  on  the  sugar- 
colonies,  though  the  evil  complained  of 
did  not  arise  from  the  consumption  of  the 
commodities  imported  from  the  said  co- 
lonies; and  representing  to  the  House  a 
state  of  their  case,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar,  molasses  and  rum, 
as  it  would  be  affected  by  the  Bill  brought 
in  upon  the  said  resolutions;  in  full  assu- 
rance, that  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature 
would  find  means  effectually  to  suppress 
the  evils  occasioned  by  the  excessive  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  without  destroying 
the  sugar-trade,upon  which  the  subsistence 
of  so  many  thousands  of  his  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects depended ; and  therefore  praying, that 
the  Petitioners  might  be  heard  by  them- 
selves, or  their  counsel,  against  so  much  of 
the  said  Bill,  as  they  conceived  might  ex- 
tend to  their  prejudice,  or  affect  the  Bri- 
tish sugar-trade.” 

After  the  reading  of  this  Petition,  a , 
motion  was  made.  That  the  said  Petition 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  whom 
the  said  Bill  was  committed ; and  that  the 
Petitioners  be  heard  by  themselves,  or 
their  counsel  before  the  said  Committee* ; 
but  it  being  alledged,  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  method  of  proceeding  in  that  House, 
to  hear  counsel  or  parties  upon  any  Peti- 
tion against  a Money-Bill,  the  members, 
who  had  made  and  seconded  the  motion, 
desired  that  several  Journals  relating  to 
the  receiving  Petitions  against  Money- 


■t  ii  'The  West-Inilia  merchants  were  a body 
of  people  that  of  all  others  the  minister  had  the 
least  inclination  to  iinbroil  himself  with.  They 
generally  concerned  themselves  very  little  with 
)H>litics,  but  stuck  to  the  party  which  they 
thought  were  most  in  their  own  interest.  The 
present  was  an  alarming  step  to  them ; and 
many  of  them  being  members,  a very  smart 
struggle  was  made  that  the  said  petition  should 
-be  referred  to  llie  consideration  of  the  whole 
House,  to  whom  the  bill  was  committed  ; and 
that  the  petitioners,  if  they  thought  lit,  should 
lie  heard  by  themselves  or  their  council  before 
the  committee,  according  to  the  prayer  of  their 
petition.  But  the  minister  had  now  resolved 
upon  this  measure,  and  it  had  gone  too  far  to 
admit  a farther  debate. " Tindul. 

Printed  image  digitised  by  the  l Iniversit; 


Bills,  might  be  read,  viz.  1 . The  Jour- 
nal of  the  House,  June  10,  in  the  10th  of 
king  William.  2.  The  Journal  of  the 
House  of  April  15,  in  the  11th  of  king 
William.  S.  The  Journal  of  the  House  of 
May  5,  in  the  13th  of  king  William.  4 
The  Journal  of  the  House  of  April  3,  in 
the  8th  of  king  William.  5.  The  Journal 
of  the  House  of  April  7 following.  . 6.  The 
Committee-book  of  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  in  relation  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  April  9,  1696.  7-  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  House  of  May  9,  in  the  13th  of 
king  William.  8.  The  Journal  of  the 
House  of  March  20,  in  the  1st  of  queen 
Anne.  These  being  accordingly  read,  the 
Members  who  were  for  the  motion  urged : 
That  with  respect  to  those  Money-Bills 
which  were  brought  in  for  answering  the 
current  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  there 
was  some  reason  for  not  admitting  Peti- 
tioners to  be  heard  against  them ; because 
sfteh  _service8  required  an  immediate  sup- 
ply ; they  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
money,  and  they  generally  could  not  admit 
of  any  delay ; therefore  the  public  safety 
made  it  often  necessary  to  pass  such  Bills 
with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  for  that  rea- 
son the  House  had  laid  it  down  as  a rule 
not  to  admitPetitiouers  to  be  heard  against 
them ; but  even  in  such  cases  the  rule  was 
not  without  exception,  as  appeared  from 
the  first  of  the  above  Journals,  viz.  June 
10,  in  the  10th  of  king  William,  relating 
to  several  petitions  of  the  bailiff's,  wardens, 
and  commonalty  of  the  occupation,  art, 
and  mystery  of  weavers,  within  the  city  of 
London,  and  of  the  wardens  and  assistants 
of  the  company  of  worsted  weavers  in  the 
city  of  Norwich,  and  to  the  several  orders 
of  the  House  thereimon ; and  to  the  order 
of  the  House  for  referring  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Petition  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany to  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  whom  the  Bill  for  raising  a sura  not  ex- 
ceeding two  millions,  for  settling  a perpe- 
tual fund  or  payment  of  certain  annuities 
after  the  rate  of  8/.  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  every  1 00/.  and  for  farther  advantage 
therein  mentioned,  redeemable  by  Parlia- 
ment, was  committed,  and  for  hearing 
the  said  Company  by  their  counsel  upon 
the  said  Bill  before  the  said  Committee ; 
where  the  Petitioners  were  admitted  to  be 
heard  against  that  Bill,  notwithstanding  the 
great  sum  that  was  thereby  to  be  raised, 
and  notwithstanding  the  greatest  part  of 
that  sum  was  designed,  and  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  support  of  our  civil  go- 
vernment, and  of  our  land  and  sea-services, 
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as  appeared  by  the  clause  of  appropriation 
contained  in  that  act ; and  considering  the 
precarious  situation  the  affairs  of  Europe 
were  then  in,  it  could  not  be  denied  but 
that  the  demands  for  those  services  were 
then  as  pressing,  and  required  as  much 
dispatch  as  could  almost  at  any  one  time 
be  supposed. 

That  with  respect  to  the  Bill  then  be- 
fore them,  it  could  not  properly  be  called 
a Money-Bill:  there  were,  it  was  true, 
some  taxes  to  be  imposed  by  the  Bill,  but 
those  taxes  were  not  designed  as  supplies 
for  answering  the  current  service  of  the 
year  ; they  were  designed  only  for  putting 
an  end  tj  an  abuse  which  had  lately  crept 
in  among  our  people,  and  therefore  the 
rule  for  not  admitting  petitioners  to  be 
heard  against  a Money-Bill,  could  in  no 
manner  of  way  be  applied  to  the  Bill  then 
before  them.  . 

That  w 2th  respect  to  any  trade  in  which 
the  subjects  of  this  nation  had  no  rival,  the 
legislature  might  pretty  freely  make  such 
regulations  as  they  had  a mind,  but  with 
respect  to  any  trade  in  which  our  subjects 
were  rivalled  by  foreign  powers,  we  ought 
to  be  extremely  cautions  in  making  any 
new  regulation  ; because  in  such  a case 
the  smallest  discouragement  might  give 
foreigners  such  an  advantage  over  us,  as 
might  enable  them  to  turn  us  entirely 
out  of  the  trade ; which  might  very  pro- 
bably be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  sugar- 
trade  : for  in  that  trade  it  was  well  known 
we  had  a most  powerful  and  a most  dan- 
gerous rival;  and  for  us  to  make  a new 
regulation  which  might  affect  that  trade, 
without  so  much  as  hearing  what  our  own 
subjects,  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade, 
had  to  say  against  such  regulation,  was 
shewing  such  a disregard  to  the  subjects, 
and  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  as  they  hoped  would  never  in  any 
case  be  shewn  by  that  House. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  die  courtiers. 
That  every  bill  by  which  any  tax  was 
levied  upon  the  subject  was  a money-bill, 
and  had  always  been  understood  as  such 
by  that  House;  and  therefore  the  bill  then 
before  them  was  as  much  a money-bill  as 
any  other.  That  with  respect  to  the  rule 
of  not  heariqgpetitioners  against  such  Bills, 
it  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  a begin- 
ning, as  all  such  rules  have ; and  therefore 
before  that  rule  come  to  be  fully  esta- 
blishedas  a rulefor  directing  the  futurepro- 
ceedings  or  that  House,  many  precedents 
might  be  quoted  against  the  observing  of 
diat  rul(&,  htaipgt.  ifcgwasi'fKook  tihosa  arpryi : 


precedents  that  the  rule  took  its*ise:  it  had 
been  observed,  that  as  soon  as  any  Bill 
was  brought  in  for  laying  a tax  or  duty 
upon  any  sort  of  goods,  the  dealers  in  such 
goods  always  petitioned,  and  desired  to  be 
heard  by  themselves  or  dieir  counsel 
against  the  Bill,  and  always  under  a pm_ 
tence,  that  the  passing  of  such  a Bill  would 
injure  the  trade  of  the  nation  ; yet  upon 
hearin^what  they  had  to  say,  it  was  gene- 
rally found,  that  all  their  arguments  pro. 
ceeded  from  private  views,  or  that  they 
had  nothing  to  otter  but  what  had  been 
before  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  ; so  that  it  almost  always  appeared, 
that  the  hearing  of  such  petitioners  by 
themselves  or  their  counsel,  was  taking  up 
a great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  House  to 
no  purpose:  for  this  reason  the  House 
came  at  last  to  establish  it  as  a rule  not  to 
be  departed  from,  not  to  admit  petitioners 
to  be  heard  by  themselves  or  their  counsel 
against  any  such  Bill ; which  rule  had 
then  been  inviolably  observed  for  many 
years,  and  the  reason  for  observing  it  was 
as  strong  with  respect  to  the  Bill  then 
before  them,  as  with  respect  to  any  other. 

That  they  ought,  without  doubt,  to  be 
extremely  cautious  in  making  any  regu- 
lation which  might  discourage  our  sugar- 
trade,  or  our  sugar-colonies,  but  neither 
that  trade  nor  any  of  those  colonies  could 
be  of  any  weight,  when  put  in  the  balance 
against  the  health  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain:  and  if,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  the  morals 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  they  found 
themselves  under  a necessity  of  making  a 
regulation  which  might  lessen  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  among  tire  people  of  this 
island,  they  must  fall  upon  some  way  of 
giving  an  encouragement  to  that  trade 
with  respect  to  foreign  markets,  which 
would  be  a greater  advantage  to  the  na- 
tion, and  would  prevent  the  ruin  of  our 
own  people.  But  that,  for  this  purpose 
they  had  no  occasion  for  hearing  the  peti- 
tioners by  themselves  or  their  counsel; 
because  as  every  one  of  them  had  a repre- 
sentative in  that  House,  they  might  com- 
municate their  thoughts  upon  that  subject 
to  their  several  representatives,  by  which 
means  the  House  would  be  as  fully  in- 
formed of  what  they  had  to  say,  as  i!  they 
were  to  be  heard  by  themselves  or  their 
counsel  at  the  bar ; and  therefore,  os  the 
granting  them  any  such  hearing  would  be 
taking  up  the  time  of  the  House  to  no  pur- 
pose, they  could  not  but  be  against  it. 
M-.uiiThpitqufflaitiqaDwaSf.it'hcnnilHit  upon-  the 
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motion,  and  carried  in  the  negative  without 
a division  : whereupon  the  Petition  was 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Immediately  tarter  this,  a Petition  of 
the  master,  wardens,  assistants,  and  com- 
monalty of  the  society  of  merchants  adven- 
turers within  the  city  of  Bristol,  under 
their  common  seal,  was  presented  to  the 
House  and  read;  setting  forth,  “ That  the 
Bill  then  depending  before  the  House,  to 
lay  a duty  of‘20s.  a gallon  on  all  spirituous 
liquors  sold  by  retail,  and  a sum  of  50 1. 
yearly  to  be  paid  by  every  retailer  of  the 
same,  would,  if  enacted,  be  destructive  to 
the  petitioners,  and  many  thousands  more 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  as  well  in  the 
sugar-colonies,  as  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
l tin.  said  city  ; and  therefore  imploring  the 
House  to  consider  the  great  loss,  which 
I must  immediately  thereafter  ensue  to  the 
revenue,  navigation,  traders  and  others 
concerned  in  sugar  and  rum,-  and  what 
advantage  foreigners  might  make  thereof; 
and  to  afford  such  relief  therein,  as  to  the 
House  should  seem  meet;  for  that  in  their- 
humble  opinion,  a proper  relief  might  be 
( granted  to  them,  without  preventing  the 
evil  complained  of  in  the  Bill  from  being 
effectually  suppressed.” 

This  Petition  was  likewise  ordered  to 
I lie  upon  the  table. 

April  8.  A Petition  of  the  merchants 
and  owners  of  ships  trading  from  the  port 
of  Liverpool  to  and  from  the  British  sugar 
colonies  in  America,  was  presented  to  the 
House,  and  read  ; setting  forth,  “ That  the 
greatest  and  principal  branch  of  their  trade 
consisted  in  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
tures, the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  to  our 
colonies  in  America,  and  bringing  Mus- 
cavado  sugars  in  return  for  the  same,  three 
fourth  parts  of  which  sugars,,  could  not  be 
consumed  without  being  first  refined,  and 
two  filth  parts  when  refined  were  drawn 
in  to  M olosses,  whereof  near  two  111  i rds  were 
distilled  into  spirits : and  that  if  the  Bill 
brought  in  upon  several  resolutions  of  the 
House,  in  order  to  lay  a duty  of  20s.  a 
gallon  upon  all  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors 
retailed  within  this  kingdom,  rum  front 
his  Majesty’s  plantations  not  excepted, 
should  pass  into  a law,  the  greatest  con- 
sumption of  refined  sugars  would  be  entirely 
lost,  and  rum,  which  is  near  a fourth  part 
in  value  of  the  produce  of  our  sugar-co- 
lonies, would  also  be  rendered  of  little  or 
no  value,  and  two  thirds  of  the  M olosses 
produced  from  refined  sugars,  must  become 
useless,  to  the  inevitable  ruin  of  our  sugar 
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plantations,  and  destruction  of  the  two 
most  valuable  branches  of  our  foreign 
trade,  to  the  British  Colonies  and  the  coast 
•of  Africa ; and  therefore  expressing  their 
hope,  that  the  legislature  would  not 
hazard  so  beneficial  a trade,  to  cure  an 
evil,  that  never  would  have  happened  from 
rum,  or  any  other  liquor  of  that  value,  but 
would  be  able  to  find  means  effectually  to 
suppress  the  same,  without  extending  such 
means  to  any  of  the  liquors  that  were  dis- 
tilled from  the  produce  of  our  own  plan- 
tations ; and  praying  that  the  House  would 
be  pleased  to  take  their  case  into  conside- 
ration, and  give  such  relief  therein,  as  the 
House  should  find  most  meet.” 

This  Petition  was  likewise  ordered  to  lie 
upon  the  table. 

April  9.  The  order  of  the  House  being 
read,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider 
farther  of  the  said  Bill,  it  was  ordered, 
“ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said 
Committee  that  they  have  power  to  receive 
a clause  for  enabling  such  persons  as  had 
exercised  the  business  of  distillation  for 
a time  to  be  limited,  or  bad  served,  or  were 
then  bound  as  apprentices  to  such  business 
to  follow  any  oilier  trade  or  business  in 
any  city,  town,  or  place,  in  England.” 

Alter  this,  the  House  resolved  into  the 
said  Committee,  but  when  they  came  to 
that  clause  by  which  it  was  enacted,  ‘ That 

* the  duties  and  revenues  winch  should 
‘ arise  by  licences  for  vending  brandy,  or 
‘ spirits,  as  also  the  present  duties  on  low 
‘ wines,  strong  waters,  brandy,,  rum,  ar- 

* rack,  and  all  other  spirits  whether  fo- 
‘ reign  or  British,  and  such  duties  as  should 

* arise  by  retailing  the  same,  as  should  from 
‘and  after  the  519th  of  September  1736, 
‘ be  united  to,  and  made  part  of  tire  ge- 

* neral  or  aggregate  fund  established  by 

* the  act  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
‘his  late  Majesty  king  George  I,  and 
‘ should  be  issued  and  applied  to  the  uses 
*-  to  which  the  said  fund  was,  or  should  be 
‘ made  applicable.’ 

The  same  was  opposed  by  several  mem- 
bers, as  being  un  necessary,  because,  though 
the  produce  of  those  duties  was  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  several  annuities 
and  other  particular  uses,  and  though  that 
produce  might  perhaps  be  less  in  time 
to  come  than  it  hud  been  for  some  years 
past,  yet  they  did  not  believe  that  by  the 
regulation  made  bv  that  Bill,  the  produce  of 
those  duties  would  be  so  much  reduced 
as  to  be  under  what  it  was  when  those 
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appropriations  were  made;  and  if  that  After  which  a motion  was  made  by  8o 

should  be  the  case,  any  small  deficiency  of  the  members  concerned  in  the  drawm* 
that  might  happen,  might  be  provided  for  up  of  this  Bill,  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  th® 
by  next  session  of  parliament,  when  the  sum  of  70,000/.  that  sum,  as  they  gai/ 
amount  of  that  deficiency  would  be  as-  being  the  medium  of  what  had  been  aiinu’ 
certained;  but  it  being  insisted  on,  That  ally  applied  ofthe  aforesaid  duties  towards 
the  future  produce  of  those  duties  could  the  civil  list,  from  his  Majesty’s  happy  acce,. 
not  near  answer  the  ends  to  which  it  sion  to  the  throne,  to  Midsummer  lastpast  • 
was  appropriated,  and  that  it  was  abso-  whereupon  the  members  who  opposed  the 
solutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  public  former  clause  declared,  that  they  were  like- 
credit  to  grant  a new  fund  to  the  creditors  wiseagaifist  thiswhole  clause,  and  that  tliev 
of  the  public,  by  the  same  Bill  by  which  would  afterwards  take  the  liberty  to  give 
they  took  away  or  diminished  their  old,  their  reasons ; but  as  it  was  necessary  in 
the  clause  was  agreed  to  without  a divi-  point  of  form,  to  fill  up  the  blank  before 
sion.  any  thing  could  be  said  either  for  or  against 

Then  the  next  Clause  was  read,  as  fol-  the  clause,  therefore  they  would  propose 
lows,  ‘ And  whereas  the  said  duties  upon  that  the  blank  should  be  filled  with  die  sum 

* low  wines,  strong  waters,  brandy,  rum,  of  43,000/.  which  being  the  lesser  sum,  the 
4 arrack,  and  all  other  spirits  whether  fo-  question  was  of  course  to  be  first  put  for 

* reign  or  British,  are  amongst  other  duties  falling  up  the  blank  with  this  lesser  sum, 
4 and  revenues  charged  with,  and  liable,  and  as  this  was  opposed  by  the  gentlemen 
4 to  pay  several  sums  of  money,  as  well  who  had  proposed  the  sum  of  70,000 1.  it 

* for  the  support  of  his  Majesty’s  houshold  brought  on  a long  debate,  in  which  the 
4 and  family,  and  die  honour  and  dignity  of  chief  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  lesser 

* the  crown,  as  for  payment  of  annuities  sum  were  as  follows : 

4 and  other  payments  to  several  corpora-  Sir ; I am  of  opinion  that  the  Civil  List 
4 dons,  and  to  other  persons  intitled  there-  cannot  be  any  loser  by  diminishing  the 
‘unto;  and  it  may  so  happen,  that  by  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  because, 
4 making  the  alterations  aforesaid  in  the  whatever  may  be  diereby  lost  to  the  Civil 
4 said  duties,  the  funds  charged  with  the  List,  will  be  much  more  than  good  by  the 
4 payments  aforesaid  may  prove  deficient ; increase  of  the  consumption  of  other  li. 
4 ana  whereas  by  a medium  of  eight  years,  quors,  of  the  duties  upon  which  the  Civil 
4 computed  from  the  time  of  his  Majesty’s  List  has  a much  larger  share  than  it  lias  of 
4 happy  accession  to  the  throne  to  Mid-  those  dudes  payable  upon  spirituous  li- 
4 summer  last  past,  the  sum  of  is  quors ; therefore  whatever  sum  this  blank 

4 taken  to  be  the  medium  of  the  annual  may  be  filled  up  with,  I must  look  upon 
4 produce  of  what  has  been  applied  of  the  every  shilling  ot  it,  not  as  a compensation, 
4 duties  aforesaid  to  the  service  of  his  Ma-  but  as  a new  addition  to  the  Civil  List  re- 
4 jesty’s  houshold  and  family : to  the  end  venue,  and  since  I do  not  think  that  the 
4 therefore,  that  neither  his  Majesty,  crown  has  occasion  for  any  new  addition  to 

* nor  any  other  person  or  persons,  bodies  that  revenue,  I must  look  upon  this  whole 

4 politic  or  corporate,  who  is  or  are  intided  sum  as  a real  loss  to  the  people  ; 1 must 
4 to  any  part,  share,  or  interest,  in  the  look  upon  the  whole,  Sir,  as  a sort  of  pur- 
4 money  arising  by  the  said  duties,  may  chase  money  we  are  to  pay  for  die  Bill  now 
4 be  losers,  or  receive  any  prejudice  by  before  us:  and  since  we  must  pay  a price 
4 the  alterations  aforesaid,  be  it  enacted  for  preserving  the  health  and  morals  of  die 
4 by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  from  people,  surely  if  we  are  good  merchants, 
4 and  after  the  said  29th  day  of  Sep-  if  we  are  honest  trustees  for  the  people,  we 
4 ternber,  1736,  there  shall  be  paid  to  should  endeavour  to  bring  down  diat  price 
4 his  Majesty  during  his  natural  life,  as  much  as  we  can.  But  supposing.  Sir, 
4 (which  God  long  preserve)  out  of  the  that  the  loss  the  Civil  List  may  sustain  by 
4 monies  of  the  said  general  or  aggregate  diminishing  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
4 fund,  the  sum  of  per  ann.  liquors,  were  not  to  be  made  good  by  the 

4 being  the  aforesaid  medium  of  what  has  increase  winch  that  diminution  will  natur- 
4 been  annually  applied  ofthe  duties  afore-  ally  produce  in  some  of  the  other  branches 
4 said,  towards  the  service  of  his  Majesty’s  of  diat  revenue ; the  yearly  sum  to  be  given 
4 houshold  and  family,  and  other  his  ex-  to  the  Civil  List  in  lieu  of  that  loss,  ought 
4 pences  and  occasions,  from  his  happy  ac-  not  to  be  calculated  from  a medium  ot 
4 cession  to  the  throne  to  Midsummer  last  eight  years  after  his  Majesty’s  happy  ac* 
‘ P»‘*’  Primed  image  digitised  by  the  Cnivarsilv  ol  tfSMMWf.lt®  (feflWWWvabMt  ftfP  a ®cd,Um 
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of  eight  years  immediately  preceding  his 
Majesty’s  happy  accession  to  the  throne  ; 
for  when  the  parliament,  which  established 
the  present  Civil  List,  were  considering 
what  duties  would  be  sufficient  for  raising 
that  Revenue,  which  they  thought  was 
necessary  for  supporting  his  Majesty’s 
houshold  and  family,  they  could  not 
have  under  their  consideration  the  pro- 
duce of  those  'duties  in  time  to  come ; and 
much  less  could  they  have  under  their  con- 
sideration an  increase  which  might  arise 
by  an  abuse,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  parliament  to  rectify  that  abuse, 
without  making  good  to  the  civil  list  the 
increased  revenue  it  had  acquired  by  that 
abuse:  they  could  have  nothing  under 
their  consideration  but  the  produce  of  those 
duties  for  years  past,  and  for  this  reason 
the  clause,  now  before  us,  ought  to  have 
been  drawn  up  in  a quite  different  manner 
from  what  it  is ; or  at  least  it  ought  to  have 
been  left  to  the  committee  to  determine, 
whether  they  would  take  the  eight  years 
before,  or  the  eight  years  after  his  Majes- 
ty’s accession  ; in  which  case  it  ought  to 
have  been  in  these  terms  : ‘ And  whereas 

* by  a medium  of  years  computed 

* from  to  the  the  stun  of 

* is  taken  to  be  the  medium  of  the  annual’ 

‘ produce  of  that  part  of  the  duties  aforesaid, 

‘ appropriated  to  the  service  of  his  Majesty’s 

* household  and  family.’ 

This,  Sir,  was  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
proper  and  regular  method  in  which  this 
clause  could  have  been  brought  in  : if  it 
had  been  brought  in  according  to  this 
method,  the  committee,  where  only  it 
is  proper  to  determine  such  things,  would 
have  been  left  at  full  liberty  to  chuse 
the  medium  of  any  number  of  years  after 
or  the  medium  of  any  number  of  years  be- 
fore his  Majesty’s  accession  ; and  if  we 
had  chose  the  medium  of  eight  years  before 
his  Majesty’s  accession, which  we  certainly 
ought  to  have  done,  the  medium  would  not 
have  amounted  to  the  sum  now  under  our 
consideration ; because  the  abuse  with  re- 
spect to  the  consumption  of  home  made  spi- 
rits was  not  near  so  great  in  the  eight  years 
preceding  his  Majesty’s  accession,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  eight  years  since;  and 
every  one  knows  how  greatly  the  produce 
of  the  duties  upon  foreign  spirits  increased 
after  that  miraculous  tide  which  opened 
- the  port  of  Dunkirk,  and  which  brought  in 
upon  us  an  inundation  of  French  Brandies 
under  the  name  of  Flemish  ; insomuch  that 
in  the  year  1723,  which  was  the  year  after 
that  prod igipus ti^e^ andjbqt  t^p  after . 
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a very  remarkable  change'in  ouradministra- 
tion,  the  duties  on  foreign  brandies  and 
spirits  amounted  to  above  70,000 /.  where- 
as in  the  year  1721 , they  did  not  amount 
to  25,000 /.  and  we  likewise  know,  that, 
since  bis  Majesty’s  accession,  this  inun- 
dation lias  rather  increased  than  diminish- 
ed. 

But  again,  Sir,  supposing  we  were  to 
take  this  matter  in  the  best  light  we  can 
for  the  crown,  and  in  the  worst  light  for 
the  people  : Supposing  that  we  ought  to 
calculate  the  loss  which  the  civil  list  may 
sustain,  by  diminishing  the  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors,  from  a medium  of  eight 
years  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of  his 
Majesty’s  happy  accession  to  the  throne 
to  Midsummer  last : yet  surely  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  tliat  happened  in  the 
duties  upon  foreign  brandies  and  spirits  in 
the  year  1738,  ought  not  to  be  brought 
into  that  calculation ; for  in  that  year,  we 
may  remember  we  reassumed  our  desire  to 
encourage  our  own  distillery,  and  for  that 
reason  French  brandies  being  wanted,  as 
was  pretended,  to  mix  up  with  and  rectify 
our  own  spirits,  as  well  as  for  the  love  and 
esteem  we  bore  the  French,  a law  was 
passed,  for  lowering  the  duties  upon 
French  brandies, and  for  making  all  foreign 
brandies  pay  an  equal  duty  with  them : 
This  of  course  gave  the  alarm  to  our  old 
friends  at  Dunkirk,  who  foresaw  that  they 
could  no  louger  import  French  brandies 
upon  us  under  the  name  of  Flemish,  and 
therefore,  before  that  act  took  place,  they 
brought  in  such  large  quanties  of  brandy, 
that  the  duties  on  foreign  brandies  and 
spirits,  for  that  year  only,  amounted  to 
near  318,0001.  which  was  near  200,000 1. 
more  than  was  usual  in  any  one  year ; yet 
this  extraordinary  and  casual  produce 
seems  now  intended  to  be  brought  in,  for 
magnifying  the  loss  which  die  civil  list 
may  sustain  by  diminishing  the  consump- 
tion of  spirituous  liquors,  and  for  increas- 
ing the  sum,  with  Which  the  people  are  to 
be  loaded  for  making  good  that  pretended 
loss.  I say  pretended  loss,  Sir,  because,  I 
am  convinced  the  whole  will  appear  to  be 
so,  and  therefore  I am  now  for  filling  up 
the  blank  with  the  sum  I have  here  pro- 
posed; but  when  the  question  comes  to  be 
put  upon  the  clause  in  general,  I shall  give 
my  negative  to  the  whole,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I shall  give  myself  very  little  concern 
about  the  sum  with  which  it  is  now  to  be 
filled  up. 

To  this  it  was  answered  as  follows  : 
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Sir  ; 1 shall  not  take  up  your  time  with 
endeavouring  to  shew,  that  the  loss  which 
the  crown  may  sustain,  by  lessening  the 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  cannot 
be  made  good  by  the  increase  that  must 
thereby  be  occasioned  in  the  consumption 
of  other  liquors  ; because  I do  not  take  it 
to  be  the  question  now  before  us : It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  accounts  upon' our  table, 
that  his  Majesty’s  share  of  the  duties 
upon  spirituous  liquors  has  for  these  eight 
years  last  past  amounted  yearly  to  about 
70,000/.  one  year  with  another,  therefore 
if  the  whole  of  these  duties  be  for  the 
future  appropriated  and  made  payable  to 
the  aggregate  fund,  it  is  evident,  and  I 
think  admitted  on  both  sides,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty will  by  such  appropriations  lose  a 
yearly  revenue  of  70,000 /.  which  he  has 
enjoyed  ever  since  his  happy  accession  to 
the  throne  j and  that  that  loss  ought  to 
be  made  good  to  his  Majesty  is  a question 
that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  already  de- 
termined by  this  House,  when  we  agreed 
to  those  resolutions  upon  which  this  Bill 
was  founded  : Therefore  the  only  question 
now  before  us,  is,  to  determine  how  much 
his  Majesty  will  really  lose,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  for  the  future  made 
good  to  his  Majesty,  out  of  that  fund  to 
which  we  have  already  appropriated  those 
duties,  which  formerly  belonged  to  his 
Majesty’s  civil  list.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  no  more  than  doing  that  justice  to  his 
Majesty,  which  every  man  in  a private  ca- 
pacity would  in  such  a case  most  reason- 
ably expect  from  another : If  I surrender 
a part  of  my  estate  to  my  neiglibour  for 
his  conveniency,  it  is  but  reasonable  he 
should  make  good  to  me  the  damage  I 
may  sustain  by  such  Surrender.  Whether 
the  loss  his  Majesty  will  most  certainly 
sustain,  by  taking  from  him  those  duties 
which  formerly  belonged  to  him,  may  be 
made  good  by  the  increase  of  some  of  the 
other  duties  appropriated  to  the  civil  list,  is 
a question  of  a different  nature : 1 am  cer- 
tain it  cannot  now  be  determined  whether 
there  be  any  such  increase  or  not ; and  if 
any  such  increase  should  hereafter  appear, 
then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  determine 
how  that  increase  ought  to  be  disposed  of. 

Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  loss  his 
Majesty  may  sustain,  and  the  method  by 
which  the  quantum  of  that  loss  is  to  be 
determined,  it  seems  a little  odd  to  me, 
that,  in  order  to  put  a value  upon  a loss 
which  his  Majesty  must  sustain,  by  taking 
from  him  a revenue  which  he  has  enjoyed, 
gentleme'a't'fiOUltlfepf^tbs^1  to  : 


upon  that  loss,  by  computing  the  produ 
of  a revenue  which  his  Majesty  never  «,* 
joyed:  This  method  of  computation  an' 
pears  to  me  so  very  extraordinary,  that 1 T 
think  I need  only  put  it  in  its  trJje  light, 
in  order  to  shew  that  it  is  a method  we 
ought  not  to  take.  But  it  is  said  that 
when  the  parliament,  which  established 
the  present  civil  list  revenue,  were  con- 
siderin* what  duties  would  be  sufficient  fa 
raising  the  revenue,  which  they  thought 
was  necessary  for  supporting  his  Majesty’s 
houshold  and  family,  they  could  not  have 
under  their  consideration  the  produce  of 
those  duties  in  time  to  come.  In  this  Sir 
1 happen  to  be  of  a very  different  opinion’ 
for  as  they  were  considering  what  duties 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a ftitnre  re- 
venue, I think  they  could  consider  only  a 
future  produce;  and  the  method  in  which 
that  revenue  was  established  shews,  that 
they  had  under  their  view  only  the  future 
produce  of  those  duties,  which  they  ap- 
propriated to  the  raising  of  that  revenue: 
They  considered  that  800,000/.  a year  was 
the  least  that  was  necessary  for  supporting 
his  Majesty’s  houshold  and  family,  and 
the  honour  aud  diguity  of  the  crown  of  I 
Great  Britain  : and  therefore,  if  the  fu- 
ture produce  of  those  duties,  which  were 
then  appropriated  towards  raising  that  sum 
yearly,  should  fall  short,  they  obliged 
themselves  to  make  it  good  : The  yearly 
sum  of  800,000 /.  I say,  they  reckoned 
the  least  that  was  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses intended ; but  then  they  considered, 
that  even  a large  sum  might  be  beneficially 
applied  to  the  same  purposes,  and  there- 
•fore,  in  case  the  future  produce  of  those 
duties  shouldamount  tomorethan  800,000/. 
a year,  those  suqdusses  by  them  were 
likewise  appropriated  to  the  civil  list,  and 
his  Majesty  has  as  good  a right  to  those 
surplusses,  if  any  has  arisen,  or  should 
arise,  as  he  has  to  any  part  of  the  800,000/. 
a year. 

From  this  consideration,  Sir,  every  gen- 
tleman must  see,  that,  if  by  any  new  regu- 
lation we  diminish  the  produce  of  any  of  ' 
those  duties  appropriated  to  the  civil  list, 
we  are  in  justice  to  his  Majesty  obliged  to 
make  good  the  loss  which  the  civil  list  way 
thereby  sustain  : for  1 hope  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  will  never  act  so  childish 
a part  as  to  make  a grant  in  one  year,  aim  J 
to  take  back  that  grant,  or  any  part  of  tna  j 
grant  in  the  next : we  may  be  obliged,  lor  j 
the  sake  of  the  public  good,  to  make  some 
alterations  in  the  grants  we  have 

to  beliopea 
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we  never  shall  make  any  such  alterations 
without  the  consent  of  all  those  interested 
therein,  or  without  making  good  the  loss 
they  may  sustain.  The  grant  of  the  civil 
list,  as  it  now  stands  established,  I must 
look  upon  in  the  same  way  as  if  one  gen- 
tleman, for  favour  and  affection,  or  some 
other  consideration,  should  make  a grant 
or  a present  to  another  of  a ticket  in  the 
present  lottery;  with  this  condition,  that  if 
it  came  up  a blank,  he  would  give  him  51. 
in  lieu  thereof,  but  if  it  came  up  a large 
prize,  the  whole  should  belong  to  the 
grantee.  Now  if,  after  such  a grant  made 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  ticket 
should  come  up  a great  prize,  I should 
think  the  granter  both  vei-y  childish  and 
very  unjust,  if  he  insisted  upon  having  any 
share  in  that  prize,  or  upon  taking  any 

Eart  of  it  from  the  grantee,  without  giving 
im  an  adequate  consideration.  We  are 
not  now  to  enquire  whether  the  duties 
granted  to  the  civil  list  produce  more  than 
800,000/.  a year,  or  not ; but  if  they  do 
really  produce  more,  that  surplus  is  a 
sort  of  prize  we  have  already  granted  to 
his  Majesty,  and  wo  neither  can  nor  ought 
to  take  any  part  of  that  surplus  from  him, 
or  to  make  any  alteration  by  which  that 
surplus  may  be  diminished,  without  mak- 
ing good  the  loss  in  some  other  way ; and 
that  loss  ought  certainly  to  be  computed 
from  the  produce  of  the  grant  since  it  was 
made,  for  before  the  grant  was  made,  there 
could  be  no  such  produce. 

Having  now,  Sir,  shewn  that  it  would 
be  a most  preposterous  method  of  compu- 
tation, to  compute  the  loss  his  Majesty 
may  sustain,  from  the  medium  of  the  pro- 
duce of  any  number  of  years  before  his 
accession,  I think,  I need  not  take  any 
notice  of  those  alterations  which  happened 
in  the  duties  upon  spirituous  liquors,  or 
any  other  duties,  before  that  happy 
period;  but  give  me  leave  to  take  some 
notice  of  that  alteration  or  increase,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1733,  with  respect  to 
the  duties  on  foreign  brandies  and  spirits ; 
and  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  that  increase,  it  appears  to 
me  evident  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  into 
the  calculation,  in  order  to  increase  the 
medium  of  the  produce  of  the  eight  years 
since  his  Majesty’s  accession ; because  the 
large  quantities  of  Flemish  and  Dutch 
brandies,  that  were  then  imported,  were 
not  all  brought  hither  to  be  consumed 
within  that  year,  there  having  been  in  that 
year  no  greater  consumption,  I believe,  of 
such  liquors  than  in  former  years.  No, 
[VOL.  IJBJted  imagedismsed  by  the  IJmvenu  > 


Sir,  they  were  imported,  in  order  to  avoid 
paying  that  high  duty  which  was  soon 
after  to  take  place,  and  were  to  be  lodged 
here  as  a stock  in  hand,  in  order  to  supply 
the  consumption  for  several  years  then  to 
come,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  that 
stock,  which  was  then  thrown  in  upon  us, 
has  lessened  the  importation  of  such 
liquors,  and  consequently  the  produce  of 
the  duties  upon  them  ever  since ; so  that 
to  exclude  that  increase  from  our  present 
computation,  would  be  doing  a manifest 
injury  to  his  Majesty,  because  it  would  be 
taking  from  him  the  advantage  which  ap- 
pears upon  one  side  of  the  account,  with- 
out making  any  allowance  for  the  loss, 
with  which  that  advantage  is  balanced 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  account. 

From  these  considerations.  Sir,  I am 
convinced  that  70,000 /.  is  the  least  sum  the 
crown  can  lose,  by  taking  from  the  Civil 
List  that  share  it  formerly  had  of  the  duties 
on  Spirituous  Liquors ; therefore  I shall 
give  my  negative  to  the  present  question, 
in  order  that  the  question  may  be  next 
put  for  filling  up  the  blank  in  tliis  clause 
with  the  sum  of  70,000/.  to  which  I shall 
most  heartily  give  my  affirmative. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  Members 
who  were  for  granting  only  43,000/.  for 
the  said  Deficiency,  as  follows  : 

Sir;  Though  the  proper  questiou  now 
before  us  be  not,  whether  the  civil  list  may 
be  a loser  or  a gainer  by  diminishing  the 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  yet  we 
find  from  what  has  been  said  on  both 
sides,  that  it  is  impossible  to  argue  upon 
the  present  question,  without  touching  a 
little  what  belongs  to  the  other ; and  when 
we  do  come  to  the  other,  I hope  to  make 
it  as  plain  as  figures  can  make  it,  that 
without  any  allowance  from  the  aggregate 
fund,  as  is  proposed  by  this  clause,  the  civil 
list  will  be  a gainer  by  tile  diminution,  or 
rather  prohibition  of  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  by  retail.  But  in  considering  tin's 
question  we  ought  to  distinguish  most  ac- 
curately what  the  gentlemen  of  the  other 
side  seem  most  industriously  to  confound ; 
we  ought  to  distinguish  between  this  ques- 
tion, Whether  the  civil  list  will  be  a loser 
by  taking  from  it  the  share  it  formerly  had 
in  the  duties  upon  spirituous  liquors? 
And  the  other  question,  Whether  the  civil 
list,  will,  upon  the  whole, be  a loser  by  dimi- 
nishing the  consumption  of  spirituous  li- 
quors ? 

With  regard  to  the  firet  of  these  ques- 
tions, Sir,  it  is,  what  we  have  nothing  to 
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do  with;  for  no  man  ever  doubted,  but 
that  the  civil  list  will  he  a loser  by  taking 
from  it  that  share  of  the  duties  on  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  which  -formerly  belonged  to 
it.  But  with  regard  to  the  other  question. 
If  the  loss  the  civil  list  may  sustain  by 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors,  or  even  by  taking  from  it  the  share 
it  had  formerly  in  the  duties  upon  such 
liquors,  if  this  loss,  I say,  be  made  good  to 
the  civil  list,  by  the  increase  that  will  there- 
by' be  occasioned  in  its  share  of  the  duties 
upon  beer  and  ale  and  all  other  sorts  of 
liquors,  we  are  then  bound,  either  in  jus- 
tice or  honour,  to  make  that  loss  a second 
time  good  to  the  civil  list,  out  of  that  fund 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
our  debts,  and  to  the  relief  of  our  people 
from  the  heavy  taxes  they  groan  under? 

I say'.  No,  Sir;  both  honour  and  justice 
are,  in  my  opinion,  staked  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  and  I hope  this 
House  will  always  he  upon  that  side,  where 
they  are  at  stake. 

It  is  true,  Sir,  that  by  the  present  esta- 
blishment of  the  civil-list  there  are  a great 
many  duties  appropriated  towards  the  rais- 
ing of  that  revenue,  with  the  proviso,  that 
if  they  do  not  produce  800,000/.  yearly,  if 
there  happens  a deficiency,  we  are  to  make 
it  good ; but  if  there  happens  an  increase 
or  surplus,  the  whole  shall  belong  to  his 
Majesty.  This,  I grant,  is  the  present  es- 
tablishment of  that  revenue,  but  this  day’s 
debate  shews  us  the  inconvenience  of 
making  such  establishments ; and  I am 
very  sure,  that  neither  his  Majesty  nor  the 
parliament  ever  thought,  or  ever  intended 
that  any  of  those  surplusses  should  be  in- 
creased by  any  thing  that  might  tend  to 
the  destruction  of  the  people  in  general; 
nor  was  it  ever  intended  that  the  par- 
liament should  not  have  it  in  its  power 
to  prevent,  or  to  put  a stop  to  a perni- 
cious consumption,  without  making  good 
to  the  civil  list  the  surplus  that  had 
arisen  from  that  very  pernicious  consump- 
tion. It  may  as  well  be  pretended,  that  if 
the  plague  should  spread  itself  over  Spain 
and  Portugal,  we  could  not  prohibit  com- 
merce with  them,  or  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  their  wines,  without  making  good  to 
the  civil  list  its  share  in  the  duties  upon 
those  wines,  at  a medium  to  be  computed, 
for  eight  years  past : whereas  in  such  a 
case,  1 believe,  it  will  be  granted,  that  the 
highest  obligation  we  could  lie  under, 
would  be  to  make  the  civil  list  good 
800,000/.  a year,  in  case  the  produce  of 
the  other  duties  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  imaidrAff  ibbrthf:- that  isaaft' 1 > "of' 


But,  Sir,  the  case  now  under  0Ur  con 
sideration  stands  in  a much  stronger  light. 
for  if  all  the  duties  appropriated  t0 
civil  list  now  produce  a million  sterling 
yearly,  the  regulation  we  are  to  make 
though  it  may  intirely  take  away  one  branch 
of  that  revenue,  or  very  much  diminish  it 
yet  it  will  increase  some  of  the  others  so 
much,  that  altogether  they  will  still  ,,ro_ 
(luce  at  least  a million  yearly;  and  the  ut- 
most tliat  can  be  pretended  is,  that  the 
parliament  shall  not  by  any  new  regulation 
diminish  the  general  produce,  or  general 
surplus  of  the  civil  list  revenue,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  or  may  stand  at  any  future 
period  of  time.  Nay,  even  with  respect  to 
this  general  produce  of  the  whole  duties 
appropriated  to  the  civil  list,  we  ought  to 
distinguish  between  those  regulations, 
which  may  proceed  from  accidental  misfor- 
tunes or  the  nature  of  things,  and  those 
regulations  which  may  proceed  merely 
from  the  will  and  authority  of  parliament ; 
because  his  Majesty’s  unaccountable  right, 
to  this  general  produce  must  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  former,  though  perhaps  not  to 
the  latter  : if  the  parliament  should  dis- 
charge or  give  up  any  of  the  duties  now 
appropriated  to  the  civil  list,  or  apply  them 
to  some  other  use,  it  might  perhaps  be  said 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  the  loss 
good  to  his  Majesty,  even  though  it  should 
be  made  appear,  that  the  remaining  duties 
would  produce  more  than  800,000/.  a year: 
tills,  I say,  might  be  said,  though  I am  far 
from  thinking  so;  but  if  a war,  or  a plague, 
or  any  such  misfortune  should  oblige  us  to 
make  a regulation,  by  which  the  produce 
of  any  one  of  the  duties  now  appropriated 
to  the  civil  list  should  be  intirely  annihi- 
lated or  very  much  diminished,  I am  sure  it 
could  not  be  said,  that  we  should  be 
obliged  to  make  the  loss  good  to  the  civil 
list,  as  long  as  the  remaining  duties  pro- 
duced the  full  sum  of  800,000/.  a year; 
and  the  reason  is  plain,  because  this  was  a 
misfortune  incident  to  the  duty  when 
granted,  and  therefore  the  grantof  that  duty 
must  still  remain  liable  to  this  misfortune. 

Now,  Sir,  in  the  present  case,  if  instead 
of  the  high  duties  by  this  Bill  proposed,  we 
had  made asevere  lawagainst  drunkenness, 
and  had  inflicted  high  penalties  upon  all 
those  who  should  have  got  drunk,  or  should 
have  allowed  any  person  to  get  drunk  in  any 
of  their  houses,  after  Michaelmas  next; 
and  had  by  such  means  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  that  pernicious  practice  of  drinking 
to  excess,  would  not  such  a salutary  law 
have  much  diminished  the  produce  of  most- 
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of  those  duties  appropriated  to  the  civil  to  die  crown,  which  ought  not  to  be  touch- 
list?  In  which  case  I would  gladly  ask  the  ed  or  iii  die  least  diminished,  even  for  the 
gentlemen  of  die  other  side  of  the  question,  safety  and  preservation  of  the  people,  I 
if  they  would,  or  could  with  any  reason  must  take  notice  of  one  rule  observed  by 
have  insisted,  that  we  were  obliged  to  all  courts  of  equity  in  the  world,  and  that 
make  the  loss  good  to  his  Majesty,  even  is,  to  explain  the  doubtful  meaning  of  a 
diough  the  remaining  produce  should  still  grant,  by  that  which  may  be  presumed  to 
have  amounted  to  above  800,000/.  .a  year?  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  grantor  at 
and  again  I would  ask  them,  wherein  the  the  time  the  grant  was  made.  Suppose 
difference  lies  between  a law  for  prohi-  then,  Sir,  we  had  had  at  tluit  time  a pro- 
biting  drunkenness,  and  a law  for  laying  phet  amongst  us,  and  that  prophet  had  in- 
sucli  high  duties  upon  liquors,  as  to  pre-  formed  the  parliament,  that  in  a few  years 
vent  its  being  in  tile  power  of  most  men  to  after,  the  duties  on  spirituous  liquors  would 
purchase  a quantity  sufficient  for  making  increase  considerably,  and  that  our  people 
them  drunk.  would  begin  to  drink  so  excessively  of  such 

I shall  agree  with  the  honourable-gentle-  liquors,  that  for  the  preservation  of  the 
man,  Sir,  that  if  I surrender  a part  of  my  people  it  would  become  necessary  to  put 
estate  to  my  neighbour  for  his  conveniency,  a stop  to  that  excess  : suppose,  that  upon 
it  is  most  reasonable  he  should  make  good  such  information  a question  had  arisen  in 
to  me  the  damage  I may  sustain  by  such  that  Parliament,  for  obliging  any  future 
surrender:  but  liow  is  this  applicable  to  parliament  that  might  find  if  necessary  to 
the  present  case  ? We  do  not  desire  any  put  a stop  to  that  excess,  to  make  good  to 
surrender,  we  desire  that  the  duties  may  the  civil  list  its  share  in  those  duties  accord- 

stand  appropriated  as  they  are  at  present ; ing  to  the  value  it  should  arise  to  by  that 

1 and  we  insist  upon  it,  that  no  damage  can  excess,  and  according  to  a computation  to 

happen  to  his  Majesty  by  what  we' pro-  be  made  at  the  very  time  when  that  excess 

pose:  it  is  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  was  to  be  at  its  highest  pitch.  Can  we 

, of  the  question  who  insist  upon  making  a imagine  that  such  a question  would  have 

surrender,  and  though  they  know  'they  can  met  with  any  reception  in  that  parlia- 

sustain  no  damage  by  that  surrender,  yet  ment,  or  in  any  parliament?  And  if 
they  insist  upon  our  paying  them  what  we  cannot  suppose  it  would,  can  we  pre- 
price they  please  to  set  upon  it.  We  have  surae,  that  that  parliament  meant  or  in- 

indeed  given  a lottery  ticket,  and  I believe  tended  to  give  Ins  Majesty  such  an  inde- 

that  ticket  has  proved  to  be  a benefit  ticket : lible  right  to  the  increase,  that  might  hap- 

we  do  not  desire  to  take  away  any  part  of  j pen  by  the  extravagance  of  the  people  in 

that  benefit;  butwe  find,  that  thevery  fund  ■ any  of  those  duties  then  appropriated  to  the 

| from  which  that  benefit  is  to  arise,  is  in  civil  list,  that  it  should  uot  be  in  the  power 

I danger  ; and  we  only  desire,  that  those  to  j of  any  future  parliament  to  put  a stop  to 

whom  we  gave  thisJjenefit  ticket  would  join  j the  extravagance  of  the  people,  without 

with  us  in  measures  for  preserving  that  making  good  to  his  Majesty’s  civil  list 

fund  : this  is  but  reasonable ; and  since  the  increase  that  had  arisen  by  that  extra- 

this  can  no  way  diminish  the  benefit  they  , vagance  ? 

are  entitled  to",  it  is  not  reasonable  they  | To  illustrate  this  matter  still  a little 
should  insist  upon  our  giving them  another  , more  clearly,  suppose,  Sir,  that  parliament 
benefit  ticket  for  joining  with  us  in  a which  established  the  civil  list  lmd  laid  a 
measure,  which  appears  to  be  necessary  for  duty  upon  Laudanum,  and  lmd  appropriated 
our  mutual  preservation.  , that  duty  to  the  civil  list : suppose  that  in 

From  what  I have  said.  Sir,  I think  it  is  a few  years  after,  the  use  of  Laudanum 
evident,  that  although  the  Civil  List  were  should  have  become  more  general  and 
to  suffer  by  diminishing  the  consumption  more  excessive  in  this  nation  Qian  ever  it 
of  spirituous  liquors,  we  are  not  obliged  to  i was  in  Turkey,  insomuch  that  multitudes 
make  good  the  loss  ; but  as  the  blank  in  I of  our  people  should  have  been  every  day 
the  clause  now  before  us  must  be  filled  up  \ found  m the  streets  murdered  by  the  ex- 
with  some  one  sum  or  another,  I shall ! cessive  use  of  that  poison ; and  that  by 
now  consider  what  has  been  said  with  re-  | this  general  and  excessive  consumption  the 
spect  to  the  method  of  calculating  the  sum  j duties  upon  it  should  have  occasioned  a 
with  which  that  blank  is  to  be  filled  up  ; vast  increase  iii  Ins  Majesty’s  civil  list  re- 
and  as  upon  the  present  occasion  the  esta-  venue,  will  any  gentleman  pretend,  that 
blishment  of  the  civil  list  has  been  repre-  the  parliament  could  not  make  any  regu- 
sented  to  of  &ot 
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poison,  without  making  good  to  his  Majes-  the  parliament  which  established  the  ci  '1 
ty  the  increase  in  the  civU  list  revenue,  that  list,  granted,  or  intended  to  grant  an 
had  been  occasioned  by  that  abuse  ? is  not  more  than  a share  of  the  produce  of  th^ 
this  the  very  case  with  respect  to  spi-  duties  upon  Spirituous  liquors,  at  a mee 
rituous  liquors  ? therefore  I am  surprised  diura  calculated  for  seven  or  eight  years 
to  hear  it  said,  that  we  cannot  put  a stop  before  his  Majesty’s  accession  ; anil  for 

to,  or  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  h-  this  reason  supposing  that  we  are  obliged  t0 
quors,  without  making  good  to  his  Ma-  make  that  grant  good  to  his  Majesty,  which 
jesty  the  increase  in  the  Civil  List  re-  lam  far  from  thinking,  the  sum  we  are  now 
venue  that  has  been  occasioned  by  that  to  give  to  the  civil  list  for  making  that 
very,  abuse  >.  grant  good,  ought  to  be  taken  from  a me- 

Thus,  Sir,  I think  I have  fully  shewn  dium  calculated  for  seven  or  eight  years  be. 
what  could  not  be  the  meaning  or  inten-  fore  his  Majesty’s  accession,  and  not  from  a 

tion  of  the  Parliament,  when  they  granted  medium  since  his  Majesty’s  accession 
to  his  Majesty  the  whole  produce  of  those  which  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
duties  they  appropriated  to  the  Civil  List ; very'  abuse  we  arc  now  about  to  rectify, 
but  now  let  us  inquire  a little  what  may  be  It  has  likewise  been  said.  Sir,  that  it 
presumed  to  have  been  their  intention : seems  a little  odd,  for  gentlemen  to  pro- 
for  my  own  part,  I believe  the  only  mean-  pose  putting  a value  upon  the  loss  his  Ma. 
ing  or  intention  they  had,  was  a good  na-  jesty  may  sustain  by  taking  from  him  a re- 
tured  one,  to  give  his  Majesty’s  ministers  venue' which  lie  has  enjoyed,  by  computing 
a little  more  latitude  in  the  disposal  of  the  the  produce  of  a revenue  he  never  en- 
civil  list  revenue,  and  to  prevent  their  being  joyed.  Surely  every  gentleman  must  see 
put  to  the  trouble  of  laying  the  accounts  of  the  fallacy  of  this  argument : We  do  not 
that  revenue  yearly  before  parliament,  desire  to  take  any  revenue  from  his  Ma- 
But  suppose  they  meant  to  grant  his  Ma-  jesty,  and  therefore  we  are  not  to  compute 
jesty  a right  to  tlse  whole  produce  of  those  the  loss  he  may  sustain  by  the  taking  of 
duties,  as  it  then  stood  according  to  the  any  revenue  from  him;  but  if  any 're- 
calculations they  had  made,  which  is  the  venue  be  taken  from  him,  the  parliament 
utmost  that  can  be  supposed  they  meant ; we  say  is  obliged  to  make  it  good  only  ac- 
upou  tliis  supposition,  in  order  to  know  cording  to  that  value  which  was  put  upon 
what  his  Majesty  has  a right  to  by  that  it  by  the  parliament  that  granted  it,  and 
grant,  we  must  examine  into  the  calcula-  not  according  to  the  increased  valueit  may 
tions  they  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  since  have  arisen  to,  by  an  abuse  which 
made  for  ascertaining,  or  at  least  guessing  ought,  long  before  this  time,  to  have  been 
at,  the  value  of  what  they  were  about  to  effectually  prevented, 
grant.  In  this  case  we  are  told,  that  as  With  respect,  Sir,  to  the  great  increase 
they  were  considering  wliat  duties  would  of  foreign  brandies  and  spirits,  that  hap- 
be  sufficient  to  raise  a future  revenue,  they  pened  in  the  year  1733,  by  the  great  im- 
could  have  under  their  consideration  only  portntion  of  French  brandies  under  the 
a future  produce.  I am  sorry,  Sir,  to  hear  name  of  Flemish,  I shall  readily  grant 
such  a manner  of  arguing  in  a matter  of  that  they  were  not  imported  for  immediate 
such  consequence : for  the  raising  of  a fu-  consumption,  but  in  order  to  remain,  and 
ture  revenue  to  be  sure  a future  produce  be  kept  here  as  a stock  in  hand  ; nay,  I 
must  be  applied,  but  when  people  are  must  go  farther,  I must  suppose,  that  all  or 
considering  and  calculating  what  the  most  of  them  still  remain  here  as  a stock 
amount  of  that  future  produce  may  be,  and  in  hand ; I cannot  suppose  that  any  great 
whether  it  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  such  quantity  of  them  has  yet  been  consumed, 
a future  revenue,  surely  their  calculations  because  the  duties  upon  foreign  brandies 
must  be  founded  upon  their  experience  of  have  been  as  high  in  the  year  1734,  and 
what  is  past,  or  upon  their  knowledge  of  1735,  as  they  were  in  any  two  years  be- 
what  is  then  present  : if  it  is  a new  duty,  fore  1733.  And  the  reason  of  this  may 
they  found  their  calculations  on  what  is  be  easily  assigned;  for  as  the  merchants  at 
then  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  or  the  Dunkirk  were  obliged  to  make  their  un- 
value of  the  goods,  made  liable  to  that  new  portations  in  1733,  in  a great  hurry,  they 
duty  ; and  if  it  is  an  old  duty,  they  always  had  not  time  to  send  to  Nantz  and  other 
consider  the  produce  of  that  duty  for  such  places  of  France  for  old  brandies,  there- 
a number  of  years  past,  and  from  thence  forethey  run  in  upon  us  all  the  new  brandies 
calculate  what  it  may  produce  in  time  to  they  had  in  their  cellars  at  Dunkirk;  but 
come,  **  * 
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i be  drank  in  the  year  1734',  or  1735,  our  I 
consumption  for  the  two  years  was  supplied  I 
by  new  importations  of  old  brandies  from  i 
France : from  whence  we  must  reckon,  i 
that  the  great  importation  in  the  year  I 
1733  lias  no  ways  lessened  the  duties  upon  I 
foreign  brandies  or  spirits  for  these  last  j 
two  years,  but  may  very  probably  do  so 
1 for  two  or  three  years  to  come  ; and  there-  I 
i fore  we  must  grant,  that  to  include  the  in-  ! 
) crease  of  those  duties  iu  the  year  1733  in 
our  present  computation,  is  reckoning  all 
I the  advantage,  which  happened  by  that 
j casual  importation,  to  the  account  of  the 
I civil  list,  in  order  to  bring  a double  loss 
upon  the  Sinking  Fund ; for  that  sacred 
] fund  is  to  be  charged  with  near  4,000/.  a 
< year,  during  his  Majesty’s  life,  more  than  j 
i it  would  have  been  charged  with,  if  no  ! 

such  extraordinary  importation  had  ever  j 
I happened ; and  by  that  extraordinary  im-  | 
I portation,  and  the  decrease  in  the  duties  j 
on  foreign  brandies,  which  must  thereby 
be  occasioned  for  several  years  to  come, 
that  fund  to  which  those  duties  are  now  to 
be  appropriated  must  lose  a very  consi- 
derable sum. 

Then  the  question  being  put  for  filling 
up  the  Blank  with  the  sum  of  43,000/.  it 
was  upon  a division  carried  in  tlie  negative,  j 
by  21 1 to  109 ; and  then  the  question  being 
put  for  filling  up  the  blank  with  the  sum 
of  70,000/.  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  , 
without  a division. 

April  14.  The  Amendments  made  by 
the  Committee  to  the  Bill  relating  to 
Spirituous  Liquors  were  reported  to  the 
I-iouse,  and  read  a first  time,  after  which 
most  of  them  wereagret d to  by  the  House, 
without  any  debate  ; but  upon  reading  the 
Clause  for  giving  70,000/.  to  the  Civil  List, 
a proposition  was  made  for  altering  that 
Clause,  and  for  settling  it  in  such  a manner, 
that  if  the  whole  hereditary  and  temporary 
excise  should,  in  any  one  year  after  that 
time,  fall  short  of  ivhat  it  had  produced 
upon  a medium  to  he  computed  from  his 
Majesty’s  accession  to  that  time,  that  de- 
ficiency should  be  made  good  by  the  very 
next  session  of  parliament.  This  occa- 
sioned a fresh  debate,  in  which  the  argu- 
ments for  the  above  proposition  and  against 
that  Clause,  were  as  follow  : 

Sir ; By  the  Clause  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent, we  are  to  make  a new  grant  to  the 
civil  list  of  70,000 /.  a year  during  his  Ma- 
jesty’s life : Now  there  can  be  hut  two 
reasons  for  our  making  this  new  grant ; It 
must  be  either,  because  we  suppose  that 
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venue  will  be  diminished  in  a sum  equal 
to  70,000 /.  a year,  by  the  regulation  we 
are  about  to  make ; or  it  must  be  because 
we  suppose  that  the  present  amount  of 
the  civil  list  revenue,  is  not  sufficient  for 
supporting  his  Majesty’s  household  and 
family,  and  that  therefore  we  ought  to 
grant  an  addition  of  70,000/.  a year  to  that 
revenue.  These  are  the  only  two  reasons 
that  can  be  assigned,  and  if  both  of  them 
appear  to  be  without  any  foundation,  we 
cannot  surely  agree  to  this  clause  as  it  now 
stands. 

To  suppose  that  the  present  amount  of 
the  Civil  List  revenue,  will  be  diminished 
in  a sum  equal  to  70,000 /.  by  the  regula- 
tion we  are  about  to  make,  is  contrary  to 
fact  and  contrary  to  experience : for  sup- 
posing the  Civil  List’s  share  in  the  duties 
on  spirituous  liquors,  upon  a just  computa- 
tion, does  amount  to  70,000/.  yearly,  yet 
we  may  be  convinced  by  experience,  that 
the  consumption  of  beer  and  ale  will  al- 
ways increase  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
sumption of  spirituous  liquors  decreases  ; 
and  as  the  Civil  List  has  a much  greater 
share  of  the  duties  on  beer  and  ale, 
than  it  has  of  the  duties  on  spirituous  li- 
quors,it  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain,  that 
the  Civil  List  will  get  an  increase  of 
more  than  70,000/.  a year  by  that  in- 
crease in  the  duties  upon  beer  and  ale, 
which  will  he  occasioned  by  the  regula- 
tion proposed  by  this  Bill. 

To  confirm  what  I have  said,  Sir,  let  us 
look  into  the  accounts  that  are  upon  our 
table,  and  from  them  we  shall  find,  that  the 
amount  of  the  duties  upon  beer  and  ale 
has  as  constantly  and  regularly  decreased, 
as  the  amount  or  the  duties  upon  spirituous 
liquors  has  increased  for  these  several 
years  backwards.  In  tile  year  ending  at 
Midsummer  1725,  the  excise  on  beer  and 
ale  produced  1,094,953/.  in  the  same  year 
the  duties  on  home-made  spirits  produced 
but  88,622/.  From  that  time  to  Midsum- 
mer 1729,  half  a year  before  the  late  gin- 
act  took  place,  the  duties  on  home-mude 
spirits  gradually  increased,  and  according- 
ly the  excise  on  beer  and  ale  gradually  de- 
creased, so  that  in  the  year  ending  at  Mid- 
summer 1729,  the  former  produced 
104, 373/.  whereas  the  latter  produced  but 
963,763/.  which  was  131,190/.  less  than  it 
produced  in  the  year  ending  at  Midsum- 
mer 1725. 

Jn  the  year  1729,  the  late  famous  act 
against  Geneva,  and  other  compound  spi- 
rits, was  passed  ; and  though  that  act  was 
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mint  colled  * Parliament-Brandy,’  yet,  in-  ; produced  in  the  year  ended  at  Midsumm 
effectual  as  it  was,  it  diminished  a little  the  j fust,  which  is  170, ‘22  8/.  yearly;  anij  er 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  con-  I very  near  one  half  of  the  excise'  onbeM 
sequently  the  produce  ot  the  duties  on  1 and  ale,  stands  appropriated  to  the  Civil 

such  liquors  ; so  that  in  the  year  ending  List,  consequently  one  half  of  this  increase 

at  Midsummer  1732,  they  produced  but  I in  the  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  being  85,114; 
100,025/.  which  was  4,S48&  less  than  they  I yearly,  must  accrue  to  tlieCivilList,  which 
produced  in  1729.  But  as  to  the  excise  is  15,1 14/.  a year  more  than  it  can  be  s„p. 
upon  beer  and  ale,  what  was  the  conse-  posed  to  lose,  by  taking  from  it  the  share 
quence?  As  soon  as  tliat  act  passed,  that  1 it  formerly  had  in  the' duties  on  spirituous 
excise  began  to  increase,  so  that  iu  the  liquors. 

year  ended  at  Midsummer  1732,  it  pro-  From  these  calculations,  Sir,  which  are 
duced  1,071,240/.  which  is  107,477/.  more  all  taken  from  accounts  lying  upon  your 
than  it  produced  in  1729.  table,  I think  it  is  evident,  even  to  a de- 

Again,  Sir,  upon  the  repeal  of  the  late  inoiistration,  that  the  present  amount  of 
gin-act,  the  consumption  of  spirituous  I i-  the  Civil  List  revenue  will  not  be  diminish- 

Suors  began  to  increase,  and  consequently  ed  : but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  be  a 
le  produce  of  the  duties  on  such  liquors,  gainer  at  least  15,114/.  by  the  regulation 
so  that  in  the  year  ended  at  Midsummer  we  are  now  about  to  make.  I know  it  may 
last  they  produced  154,094/.  and  the  con-  be  said,  tliat  these  calculations  are  founded 
sequence  with  respect  to  the  excise  on  upon  facts  which  are  in  their  nature  un- 
beer and  ale  we  find  to  be  the  same;  for  in  certain:  and  that,  though  they  have  fer- 
tile year  ended  at  Midsummer  last,  it  pro-  merly  fallen  out  in  the  manner  I have  re- 
duced but  1,021,370/.  which  is  49,870/.  presented,  we  cannot  be  sure  of  their  fail- 
les* than' it  produced  in  1732.  From  all  mg  out  in  the  same. manner  hereafter;  yet 
wliich.  Sir,  1 think  it  is  as  plain  as  figures  I hope  it  will  be  granted,  there  is  a strong 
can  make  it,  that  the  consumption  of  beer  probability  of  their  falling  out  in  the  same 
and  ale  has  hitherto  always  decreased  or  manner  hereafter,  as  they  have  done  here- 
increased,  as  the  consumption  of  spiritu-  tofore  : the  same  causes  generally  produce 
ous  liquors  has  increased  or  decreased ; the  same  effects ; and  unless  we  have  real- 
and  os  that  has  been  the  case  in  all  time  ly  a mind  to  grant  a new  additional  reve- 
past,  we  must  suppose  it  will  he  the  case  nue  to  the  Civil  List„tliis  probability  ought 
in  all  time  to  come.  to  be  a prevailing  argument  with  us,  at 

This,  then,  being  laid  down  as  a maxirn  least,  to  agree  to  the  proposition  nowmade ; 
confirmed  by  experience,  let  us  consider  for  though  it  has  been  insinuated,  that  the 
how  greatly,  I may  almost  say  how  entire-  Parliament  may  hereafter  call  for  an  ac- 
ly,  the  consumption,  not  only  of  home-  count,  and  dispose  of  the  increase  that  may 
made  spirits,  but  of  all  spirits,  will  be  di-  arise  in  the  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  we 
minished  by  the  Bill  now  before  us,  and  know,  and  the  case  now  in  hand  may  con- 
what  an  increase  that  will  make  in  the  vince  us,  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  Parlia- 
consumption  of  beer  and  ale ; but  that  I ment  to  reassume  any  revenue,  or  any  part 
may  not  be  accused  of  any  extravagant  of  any  revenue,  that  has  been  once  grant- 
calculations,  I shall  suppose  that  the  con-  ed  to,  and  established  as  a part  of  the 
8umptiou  of  spirituous  liquors  may  here-  Civil-List.  If  it  should  hereafter  appear, 
after  be  but  one  third  less  than  it  was  be-  that  the  Civil-List  has  got  100, (XX)/.  11  year, 
fore ; the  natural  inference  from  thence  is,  or  perhaps  200,000/.  a year,  which  may 
that  the  consumption  of  beer  and  ale  will  | probably  be  the  case,  by  the  increase  of 
be  one  third  more  tiian  it  was,  and  conse-  the  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  occasioned  by 
quently  that  the  excise  on  beer  and  ale  this  Bill,  I am  very  certain,  if  we  agree  to 
will,  from  the  time  this  bill  takes  place,  this  clause  as  it  now  stands,  the  Parliament 
produce  about  one  third  more  yearly,  than  will  never  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  any  part 
it  produced  in  the  year  ended  at  Midsum-  of  tliat  increase,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the 
mer  last,  which  is  340,456/.  I shall  fur-  aggregate  fund,  for  making  good  the 
ther  suppose,  that  upon  the  consumption  70,000/.  a year,  to  be  taken  from  that  fund 
of.spintuous  liquors  growing  less  by  one  by  this  clause ; nay,  I question  much  if 
third,  the  consumption  of  beer  and  ale  any  future  Parliament  will  be  able  to  reas- 
should  increase  but  one  sixth  more  than  it  suine  that  70,000/.  a y6ar,  or  to  discharge 
was  before ; even  by  this  supposition  there  the  aggregate  fund  from  the  future  pay- 
must  be  a yearly  increase  in  the  excise  on  ment  of  it,  though  it  should  then  be  made 
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creased,  as  plainly  as  1 have  now  made  it 
appear,  that  it  probably  will. 

This  difficulty,  Sir,  may  be  prevented 
by  our  agreeing  to  the  proposition  now 
j made  to  us;  .and  by  our  settling  the  clause 
in  the  manner  proposed,  the  civil  list  may 
be  a gainer,  blit  it  is  impossible  it  can  be 
a loser,  even  with  respect  to  the  surplus  it 
| may  now  have  above  800,000/.  a year ; 

1 which  surplus,  we  have  been  told,  the 
civil  list  has  as  good  a right  to,  as  it  has  to 
i any  part  of  the  800,000/.  a year:  but  I 
widely  differ  from  the  honourable  gentle- 

Irnan  who  told  us  so  ( Sir  Robert  Walpole) 
for  if  the  duties  appropriated  to  the  civil 
I list  now  produce  a million  yearly,  and 
those  duties  should  by  any  accident  pro- 
duce hereafter  but  850,000 /.  yearly,  the 
parliament,  according  to  the  present  es- 
tablishment of  the  civil  list,  would  not  be 
obliged  to  make  good  so  much  as  one  shil- 
I ling  of  that  decrease ; whereas  if  they 
| should  hereafter  produce  but  750,000/. 

I yearly,  or  any  sum  less  than  800,000/. 
the  parliament  stands  obliged  to  make  good 
whatever  they  may  produce  yearly  less 
than  that  800,000/.  so  that  there  is  at  least 
this  difference  between  the  800,000/  esta- 
blishment, and  the  200,000/.  surplus,  that 
the  parliament  now  stands  obliged  to  make 
goou  the  800,000/.  establishment,  but  does 
not  now  stand  obliged  to  make  good  one 
shilling  of  the  200,000/.  surplus : there- 
fore it  can  by  no  means  at  present  be  said, 
that  the  Civil  List  lias  as  good  a right  to 
the  surplus,  as  it  has  to  the  establishment : 
but.  Sir,  if  we  agreeto  the  proposition  now 
made,  the  Civil  List  will  then  really  have 
as  good  a right  to  the  present  surplus, 
whatever  it  may  be,  as  it  has  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  800,000/.  yearly  ; for  which 
reason,  if  this  proposition  be  not  agreed 
to,  I must  conclude,  that  the  70,000/.  ap- 
propriated to  the  Civil  List  by  the  clause 
as  it  stands  at  present,  is  designed  as  a new 
additional  revenue  to  the  civil  list,  and  not 
asa  compensationfor  the  lpss  itmaysustain 
by  the  regulation  we  are  about  to  make. 

This,  Sir,  leads  me  naturally  to  the  next 
and  the  only  other  reason  that  can  be  as- 
signed or  supposed,  for  our  agreeing  to 
the  clause  as  it  now  stands,  which  is,  be- 
cause we  suppose,  that  the  present  amount 
of  the  civil  list  revenue  is  not  sufficient  for 
supporting  his  Majesty’s  housbold  and  fa- 
mily, and  that  therefore  we  ought  to  grant 
an  addition  of  70,000/.  a year  to  that  re- 
1 venue,  during  his  Majesty’s  life  at  least, 
but  I may  say  in  all  time  to  come ; for  1 
do  not  find)  an  instance,  wfjere  less  has 
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been  granted  to  a successor,  than  had- 
been  formerly  enjoyed  by  his  ancestor. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  this  reason,  whatever 
die  gentlemen,  who  are  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  disposal  of  the  civil  list  re- 
venue, may  suppose,  1 am  very  certain  his 
Majesty  does  not  suppose  any  such  thing ; 
because,  if  lie  had,  he  would  certainly  have 
communicated  the  same  to  his  parliament 
either  by  a speech  from  the  throne,  or  by 
a solemn  message,  and  would  have  desired 
such  an  addition,  as  he  thought  necessary. 
There  is  no  other  way  by  which  his  Ma- 
jesty can  communicate  any  such  want  to 
his  parliament ; and  until  he  does  it  in  diia 
manner,  no  gentleman  as  a member  of  this 
House,  can  suppose,  nay,  as  a trustee  for 
the  people  he  is  bound  not  to  suppose, 
that  liis  Majesty  stands  in  need  of  any  ad- 
dition to  his  civil  list  revenue,  or  to  any 
other  revenue.  This  therefore  can  be  no 
reason  l'or  us,  as  members  of  this  House, 
to  agree  to  the  clause  as  it  stands  now  be- 
fore us ; and  I hope  this  House  will  never, 
without  very  strong  and  public  reasons, 
take  such  a large  sum  of  money  from  that 
fund  which  is  appropriated  for -the  pay- 
ment of  our  debts,  and  for  freeing  the 
people  from  that  heavy  load  of  taxes  they 
now  groan  under. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  the  Courtiers 
as  follows: 

Sir ; The  question  now  before  us,  has 
been  already  so  fully  debated,  aud  set  in 
so  clear  a light,  that  1 am  surprized  to  hear 
any  new  difficulties  started.  The  true  and 
the  only  reason  for  our  agreeing  to  the 
clause  as  it  now  stands  is,  that  by  the  very 
preceding  clause  we  are  to  take  from  the 
civil  list,  and  appropriate  to  the  aggregate 
fund, a revenue,  which  uponamediurasince 
his  Majesty’s  accession,  has  brought  in 
70,000/.  a year : this  being  the  true  state  of 
tlie  case,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  civil  list 
will  lose,  at  least,  70,000/.  a yearby  there- 
gulation  we  are  now  about  to  make  ? And 
as  we  are  to  take  that  yearly  sum  from  the 
civil  list,  and  appropriate  it  to  the  aggre- 
gate fund,  is  it  not  most  just  and  reasona- 
ble, that  we  ehould  charge  the  aggregate 
fund  with  the  payment  of  that  sum  yearly 
to  the  civil  list  ? It  is  true,  as  the  produce 
of  the  duties  upon  spirituous  liquors  will 
certainly  be  very  much  diminished  by  this 
new  regulation,  the  aggregate  fund  may 
not  perhaps  receive  so  much  yearly  by  the 
share  the  civil  list  formerly  had  m those- 
duties;  but  this  signifies  nothing  to  the 
present  question^  forjf  we  wer^to  take  off 
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any  of  our  taxes  now  appropriated  to  the 
civil  list,  or  to  tire  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest growing  due  upon  any  of  our  debts, 
wc  should  be  obliged  to  charge  the  aggre- 
gate fund,  or  some  part  of  the  sinkingfund, 
with  the  deficiency  thereby  occasioned, 
though  that  fund  should  get  nothing  to  an- 
swer the  new  charge  laid  upon  it. 

But  we  are  told,  Sir,  That  if  the  Civil 
List  be  a loser  by  talcing  from  it  its  share 
in  the  duties  on  spirituous  liquors,  that 
loss  will  be  fully  made  good  by  the  in- 
crease in  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  which 
will  naturally  be  occasioned  by  the  new 
regulation  we  are  now  about  to  make.  Sir, 
whatever  increase  may  happen  hereafter 
in  the  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  the  Civil 
List  has  a right  to  its  share  of  that,increase 
without  any  new  grant  from  us,  nor  can 
we  take  that  right  from  it  without  doing  a 
manifest  injustice  ; so  that  it  appears  to  me 
a little  extraordinary  to  say,  that  the  loss 
of  that  right  the  Civil  List  now  has  to  a 
share  of  tile  duties  on  spirituous  liquors, 
will  be  compensed,  or  made  good,  by  ano- 
ther right  it  was  before  intitled  to,  and 
which  we  neither  could  give  nor  take  from 
it. 

But,  Sir,  to  wave  this  argument  for  the 
present,  and  to  suppose  that  a right  which 
wc  do  not  give,  may  be  a compensation 
for  a right  which  we  actually  take  away,  I 
cannot  think  it  would  be  just  in  us  to  take 
from  the  Civil  List  a certain  revenue  of 
70,000 1.  a year,  and  give  nothing  in  return 
but  an  uncertain  produce,  which  may  for 
what  we  know  be  worth  little  or  nothing ; 
for  even  by  the  very  calculations  that  have 
been  mentioned  of  the  other  side,  it  ap- 
peals that  the  excise  on  beer  and  ale  does 
not  always  increase,  or  decrease,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  duties  on  spirituous  liquors 
decrease  or  increase.  In  the  year  1729, 
the  duties  on  the  latter  produced  but 
104,373/.  whereas  in  the  year  1735,  they 
produced  154,09-4/.  from  whence  we  ought 
to  conclude,  that  the  produce  of  the  excise 
on  beer  and  ale  was  much  higher  in  the 
year  1729,  than  it  was  in  the  year  1735, 
yet  we  find  that  in  1729,  the  excise  pro- 
duced but  963,763 /.  and  that  in  the  year 
ended  at  Midsummer  last,  1735,  it  pro- 
duced 1,021,370/.  which  is  57,607 /.  more 
than  it  produced  in  1 729. 

This  shews,  Sir,  that  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  one, 
and  the  decrease  or  increase  of  the  other, 
does  not  always  hold ; and  in  fact,  it  has 
certainly  always  been,  and  will  always  be 
so:  The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  ex- 


cise upon  beer  or  ale,  as  well  as  the  ' 
crease  or  decrease  of  the  duties  on  Spirjl‘i' 
ous  liquors,  depend  upon  so  many  uti.U' 
accidents,  that  they  cannot  depend  entird* 
upon  one  another,  nor  can  any  man  „u 7 
at  the  increase  of  the  one,  from  any  kn<) 
ledge  he  may  have  of  the  decrease  of  th' 
other.  I shall  mention  only  one  accident6 
which  was,  I believe,  the  chief  reason  of 
the  decrease  of  the  excise  on  beer  and  ale 
in  the  year  1729.  It  happened  in  that  year 
die  price  of  all  sorts  of  corn,  especially 
malt,  was  much  higher  than  it  was  for 
several  years  before  or  since,  and  for  this 
reason  we  may  suppose  none  of  our  brewers 
brewed  any  more  beer  or  ale  in  that  year 
than  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
immediate  consumption ; none  of  them 
brewed  any  large  quantity  for  staling,  as 
they  call  it ; whereas,  in  a year  when ’the 
price  is  low,  they  all  brew  great  quantities, 
which  they  keep  by  them  as  a stock 
in  hand,  to  be  ready  to  answer  any 
future  demand.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  widi  respect  to  those  sorts  of 
strong  beer  or  ale,  which  the  brewer  may 
keep  several  years  in  his  cellars,  and  is  ge- 
nerally the  better,  the  longer  it  is  kept; 
and  to  tills  accident,  I believe,  we  ought 
chiefly  to  ascribe  the  great  decrease  in  the 
excise  on  beer  and  ale  in  the  year  1729. 

Sir,  I am  so  far  from  thinking,  that  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
beer  and  ale,  depends  upon  the  decrease 
or  increase  in  die  consumption  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  diat  I believe  they  generally 
increase  or  decrease  together;  it  is  net  the 
consumption  of  either  of  the  liquors,  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  nature,  which 
raises  the  excise  to  its  present  height : It 
is  the  consumpdon  occasioned  by  the  de- 
bauches and  extravagancies  of  the  people, 
and  these  depend  upon  so  many  accidents, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  them  m 
drae  past,  or  to  guess  at  the  consumption 
that  may  be  iu  time  to  come.  But  I am 
persuaded  that  nothing  will  tend  more  to 
the  rendering  our  people  sober,  frugal,  and 
industrious,  than  die  removing  out  of  their 
way  the  many  temptations  they  are  now 
exposed  to,  by  the  great  number  of  gin- 
shops,  and  other  places  for  the  retail  of 
spirituous  liquors:  for  before  a man  be- 
comes flustered  with  beer  or  ale,  he  has 
time  to  reflect,  and  to  consider  die  many 
misfortunes  to  which  he  exposes  hiinselt 
and  his  family,  by  idling  away  his  time  at 
an  alehouse  ; whereas  any  spirituous  liquor 
in  a moment  deprives  him  of  all  reflection, 
so  that  lip  either  <'ets  qtute  drunk  at  the 
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■shop,  or  runs  to  the  alehouse,  and  there  , made  use  of,  I think  we  may  already  begin 


lies  his  debauch.  From  hence,  Sir,  I 
think  it  most  natural  to  conclude,  that  die 
bill  now  under  our  consideration,  if  passed 
into  a law,  will  diminish  the  consumption 
of  beer  and  ale;  and  consequently  the 
produce  of  the  excise  on  those  liquors, 
as  well  as  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  the  produce  of  the  duty  on 
them. 

I come  now.  Sir,  to  the  proposition  this 
day  made  to  us,  which  I must  say  I look  on 
as  a very  extraordinary  one;  because  it 
would  entirely  alter  the  very  nature  of 
that  grant  of  the  Civil  List,  which  was 
made  to  liis  Majesty  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign ; and  I wonder  how  gentlemen 
can  propose  making  any  such  alteration 
in. that  grant  without  his  Majesty’s  con- 
sent : 1 think  they  should,  at  least,  in  de- 
cency have  ushered  it  in  with  a motion 
for  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  humbly  to 
pray  that  lie  would  give  his  consent  to 
their  making  such  an  alteration;  for  by 
the  establisliment  of  the  Civil  List  as  it 
stands  at  present,  and  as  it  was  granted  to 
his  Majesty  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
he  is  to  have  during  his  life  the  produce  of 
all  those  duties  then  appropriated  to  that 
revenue  without  any  account;  yet  now  it 
is  modestly  proposed,  that  he  should  from 
henceforth  be  obliged  to  give  an  account, 
every  year,  to  parliament  of  the  produce 
of  every  one  of  those  duties,  or  otherwise 
to  lose,  at  least,  a part  of  the  benefit  of 
that  establisliment  which  was  intended,  and 
was  then  actually  granted  to  him  by  par- 
liament. 

Having  thus,  Sir,  put  this  proposition 
in  a true  light,  I am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  come  to  any  such  resolution,  or 
agree  to  such  a clause  in  any  Bill,  without 
his  Majesty’s  consent ; and  as  I have 
shewn  that  there  is  no  certainty,  that  the 
civil  list  will  be  a gainer  by  the  increase  of 
the  excise  on  beer  and  ale ; hut  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  is  a probability  that  it 
will  be  a loser  by  the  decrease  of  that  ex- 
cise, I think  there  arises  from  thence  a 
sufficient  reason  for  our  making  good  to 
his  Majesty  the  los#  he  must  sustain,  by 
taking  from  the  civil  fist  its  share  in  the 
duties 'on  spirituous  liquors,  therefore  I 
shall  add  no  more,  but  declare  that  I am 
most  heartily  for  agreeing  to  the  clause  as 
it  now  stands. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  Members 
who  opposed  the  Grant  of  70,000 L 

Sir ; From  some  of  the  .arguments  now 
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to  see  the  truth  of  what  was  foretold” ir 
the  beginning  of  this  debate.  We  were 
then  foretold.  Sir,  that  if  it  should  here- 
after appear,  that  the  civil  list  had  got 
200,000/.  a year,  additional  revenue,  by 
the  increase  of  the  excise  on  beer  and  ale 
occasioned  by  this  bill,  the  Parliament 
would  never  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  any 
part  of  that  increase,  or  even  to  re-assume 
the  70,000/.  annuity,  we  are  now  to  grant, 
upon  a supposition  that  the  civil  list  will 
get  nothing  by  such  increase  of  the  excise 
on  beer  and  ale.  The  truth  of  this,  I say. 
Sir,  begins  already  to  appear ; for  the 
honourable  gentleman  (sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole) has  told  us,  that  by  increasing  the 
consumption  of  beer  and  ale,  and  conse- 
quently the  excise  on  those  liquors,  we 
give  nothing  to  the  civil  list  but  what  it 
had  before  a right  to ; whereas  by  dimi- 
nishing, or  taking  from  the  civil  list  its 
share  in  the  duties  on  spirituous  liquors,  we 
take  from  it  what  it  had  formerly  a right 
to,  and  that  therefore  we  cannot  pretend 
to  compensate  a right  which  we  actually 
take  away,  by  a right  which  we  do  not 
give.  If  this  can  be  admitted  as  an  argu- 
ment for  our  agreeing  to  this  clause,  it 
must  always  be  a much  stronger  against 
the  Parliament’s  ever  pretending  to  take 
any  part  of  the  increase,  that  nmy  be  oc- 
casioned in  the  excise,  or  to  re-assume.  the 
70,000/.  annuity  we  are  now  to  establish. 

Although  I have  never  yet  admitted, 
nor  can  admit,  that  the  civil  list’s  share  in  • 
the  duties  on  spirituous  liquors  ought  to  be 
computed  at  70,000/.  yet  now.  Sir,  I shall 
take  it  for  granted,  because  it  signifies  no- 
thing to  the  present  dispute ; for  the  prin- 
"ipal  question  now  in  dispute  I take  to  be, 
•nether  the  civil  list  has  such  an  absolute 
right  to  that  share,  that  we  can  make  no 
regulations  whereby  the  value  of  that 
share  may  be  diminished,  without  grant- 
ing a compensation  from  some  other  fund? 
And  the  next  question  I take  to  be,  whe- 
ther, if  by  the  same  regulation  the  value 
of  the  civil  list’s  share  in  some  other  duties 
or  excises  be  increased,  we  may'  not  in 
justice  and  equity  insist  upon  it,  that  the 
advantage  occasioned  in  the  one  case  may 
be  admitted,  so  far  os  it  will  amount,  as'U 
compensation  for  the  loss  in  the  other.  -:' 

As  to  the  first  question,  Sir,  it  is  true, 
the  crown  has  a right  to  the  whole  prb^ 
duce  of  certain  duties  appropriated  to  the 
civil  list,  but  that  right  is  to  be  considered 
in  a two-fold  respect.  The  crown  has  h 
right'  the  whole  produce  qt,  all  thiiSe 
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duties,  so  far  as  may  amount  to  800,000/. 
establishment,  without  being  subject  to 
any  accident  or  contingency  whatsoever, 
because  jf  the  produce  should  not.  amount 
to  tliat  sum  yearly,  the  Parliament  stands 
obliged  to  make  it  good ; and  if  the  whole 
produce  of  those  duties  should  amount  to 
more  than  800,000/.  the  crown  has  like- 
wise a right  to  the  surplus : but  that  right 
is  subject  to  all  accidents  and  contingen- 
cies, because  if  that  surplus  shoukl  be  by 
any  accident  diminished,  the  Parliament 
is  not  obliged  to  make  it  go.od.  Now,  Sir, 
among  the  many  accidents  to  which  that 
surplus  in  its  own  nature  remains  liable, 
surely  this  is  one,  that  it  may  hereafter 
become  necessary  for  the  welfare,  perhaps 
for  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  to  pre- 
vent or  put  a stop  to  the  consumption  of 
some  commodities,  the  duties  upon  which 
contribute  towards  the  producing  of  this 
surplus:  Would  the  Parliament  be  ob- 
liged in  such  a case  to  make  that  surolus 
good  ; or  to  establish  any  other  fund  for 
compensating  the  loss  the  civil  list  might 
sustain  by  such  an  accident  ? No,  Sir,  it 
certainly  would  not ; unless  that  loss  should 
become  60  heavy,  as  to  reduce  the  sur- 
plus, and  even  diminish  the  establishment; 
then  indeed  a demand  would  arise  upon 
the  parliament,  and  we  should  be  obliged 
to  make  the  establishment  good. 

Suppose,  Sir,  that  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  should 
be  united  in  an  alliance  against  us,  which 
by  our  late  management  may  happen  to 
be  the  case ; would  it  not  then  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation or  consumption  of  nil  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  wines  r 
Would  not  this  very  probably  almost  quite 
annihilate  the  whole  of  what  I have  called 
the  surplus  of  the  civil  list  ? Yet  will  any 
gentleman  say  that  the  Parliament  could 
not  prohibit.the  importation  orconsumption 
of  those  wines,  without  making  good  to  the 
civil  list  its  share  in  the  duties  upon  them, 
to  be  computed  at  a medium  of  the  produce 
for  the  preceding  seven  or  eight  years,  when 
perhaps  the  consumption  of  them  was  at  a 
higher  pitch  than  was  consistent  with  the 
good  of  the  nation,  or  health  of  the  peo- 
ple ? Surely,  Sir,  no  man  will  pretend  to 
say  any  such  thing ; the  Parliament  would 
not  be  obliged  to  make  good  any  part  of 
the  loss  the  civil  list  should  sustain  by  such 
prohibition,  unless  the  produce  of  the 
duties  appropriated  to  that  revenue  should 
be  so  far  reduced  as  not  to  amount  to 


the  Parliament  would  be  obliged  onlv 
make  the  800,000/.  good,  they  would  n'° 
be  obliged  to  make  good  any  part  of  th** 
surplus,  which  the  crown  had  formerly  r 
ceived  and  enjoyed  by  means  of  the  duti~ 
upon  those  wines. 

Is  not  tlie  case  now  before  us  the  very 
same  ? 0 ur  people  have  by  accident  lately 
taken  such  a turn,  tliat  it  is  become  neces. 
sary  for  their  preservation,  to  prohibit  the 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  by  retail 
Is  not  this,  as  well  as  the  one  I have  men- 
tioned, one  of  those  accidents,  to  which 
the  crown’s  right  to  the  surplus  of  the  civil 
list  revenue,  always  was,  and  still  is  $„b. 
jected  i An d can  any  gentleman  with 
reason  say,  that  we  cannot  prohibit  the  re- 
tail of  such  liquors,  without  making  good 
to  the  civil  list  the  whole  surplus  that  has 
accrued  to  it,  computed  at  a medium  of  the 
produce  of  thosevery  years,  when  the  abuse 
of  those  liquors  was  at  its  highest  pitch? 

The  other  question,  Sir,  is,  Whether,  if 
by  the  same  regulation  by  which  the  civil 
list’s  share  in  some  duties  is  diminished,  its 
share  in  other  duties  be  increased,  the  ad- 
vantage occasioned  by  tliat  regulation  in 
one  case,  ought  not  in  justice  and  honour  to 
be  admitted,  so  far  as  it  will  amount,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  damage  occasioned  in 
the  other  ? This,  Sir,  is  a fair  and  a true 
state  of  the  question,  without  that  disguise 
of  compensating  a right  which  we  actually 
take  away,  by  a right  which  we  do  not 
give.  Having  thus  stated  the  question  in 
its  proper  light,  I shall  make  use  only  of  a 
familiar  parallel  in  private  life,  for  shewing 
that  it  ought  to  be  be  resolved  in  the  affir- 
mative. Suppose  a gentleman  in  ray  neigh* 
bourhood  has  a very  large  marsh  in  his  es- 
tate eveiy  year  increasing  so  as  to  threaten 
Ills  estate  with  almost  entire  ruin,  and  tliat 
the  water  from  that  marsh,  after  running 
through  a part  of  his  estate,  falls  upon  a 
part  of  mine,  and  there  makes  a new 
marsh,  by  which  a great  part  of  my  estate 
is  rendered  useless,  and  the  whole  brought 
into  danger : suppose  that  upon  surveying 
my  neighbour's  marsh,  ana  the  several 
fields  round  it,  I find  that,  by  a cut  through 
another  part  of  his  estate  and  a part  ol 
mine,  his  marsh  may  be  thoroughly 
drained ; and  that  the  water,  by  being  car- 
ried into  a new  channel,  will  be  prevented.' 
from  overflowing  any  part  of  my  estate, 
and  will  very  much  improve  my  neigh- 
bour’s: suppose  again,  that  Upon  a fair  and 
just  survey,  it  appears,  tliat  the  rents  of  hi*, 
estate  will,  by  the  cut  or  water-drain  to  be 
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year,  but  that  by  die  draining  of  his  marsh, 
and  rendering  it  good  pasture  or  arable 
land,  the  rents  of  his  estate  will  be  aug- 
mented to  the  value  of  50/.  a year,  so  that 
I upon  the  whole  he  will  be  a gainer  to  the 
amount  of  30 L a year.  In  tills  case  I must 
ask  every  country-gentleman  that  hears 
me,  if  my  neighbour  ought,  in  prudence,  to 
prevent  my  making  that  cut  or  water-drain 
through  his  estate  at  my  own  expence ; or 
if  he  could  either  in  justice  or  honour  pre- 
tend, diat  I ought  to  give  him  20/.  a year 
out  of  my  estate,  in  compensation  for  the 
20/;  a year,  he  pretends  he  is  to  lose,  by 
making  the  cut  or  water-drain  through  his 
estate  i I believe  no  gentleman  will  say  he 
could  in  prudence  refuse  the  one,  or  in  jus- 
tice insist  upon  the  other:  yet,  in  this  case, 
the  compensation  he  receives  for  the  right 
I take  away  from  him,  arises  from  a right 
I do  not  give,  a right  he  was  intitled  to 
j before  I took  the  other  from  him. 

Having  now,  I think,  Sir,  demonstrated, 
that,  if  the  loss  the  civil  list  may  sustain 
i by  the  present  regulation,  be  made  good 
by  the  increase  in  the  excise  on  beer  and 
ale  occasioned  by  the  present  regulation, 
we  are  neither  in  justice  nor  honour 
obliged  to  give  any  other  compensation, 

I I may  give  up  the  other  question,  and  ad- 
l mit,  that  we  are  obliged  to  grant  a com- 
ensation,  in  case  the  loss  is  not  made  good 
y the  increase  of  the  excise  on  beer  and 
ale,  because,  notwithstanding  what  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  said,  I am'tlill 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  only  probable,  but 

3arent,  that  the  loss  in  one  way  will  be 
ciently  made  good  by  the  advantage  in 
1 the  other.  The  very  nature  of  the  thing  is 
to  me  a sufficient  proof;  for  granting,  tliat 
I the  greatest  part  of  the  present  amount  of 
the  excise  proceeds  from  the  debauches 
and  extravagancies  of  the  people,  it  is  well 
J known,  that  those  who  once  get  into  the 
way  of  committing  debauches  in  gin,  can 
have  no  relish  even  for  the  strongest  malt 
' liquors;  and  I am  convinced  there  are 
I very  few  instances,  if  any,  that  ever  a club 
of  excessive  gin-drinkers  went  from  a gin- 
shop,  to  finish  their  debauch  at  an  ale- 
house; because  even  to  quench  their  thirst 
they  generally  take  small  beer  or  water,  and 
mix  it  up  with  gin;  and  many  of  them  con- 
tinue at  the  gin-shop  till  they  cannot  find 
the  way  to  an  ale-house,  or  even  to  their 
own  beds,  if  they  have  any,  but  content 
themselves  with  the  clean  straw,  which  at 
come  of  those  places  they  have  for  nothing: 
so  that  even  from  the  nature  of  the  tiling 
we  must  .th^.  y;ho;  Jiwe., 
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once  taken  to  the  excessive  drinking  of  gin, 
give  over  almost  entirely  drinking  of  beer 
or  ale ; and  if  we  can  lay  those  people 
under  a necessity  of  returning  to  the  drink- 
ing of  strong  beer  or  ale,  we  must  heces- 
sarily  very  much  increase  the  consump- 
tion. 

By  the  report,  Sir,  of  his  Majesty’s  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  at  Hicks’s-hall  in  the 
month  of  January  last,  we  find,  there  were 
then  within  Westminster,  Holborn,  the 
Tower,  and  Finsbury  division  (exclusive 
of  London  and  Southwark)  70-14-  houses 
and  shops,  wherein  Geneva  arid  other  spi- 
rituous liquors  were  publicly  sold  by  retail, 
of  which  they  liad  got  an  account,  and 
that  they  believed  it  was  very  far  short  of 
the  true  number  : From  hence.  Sir,  if  we 
include  London,  Southwark,  and  the  other 
places  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  I may 
modestly  compute  there  are  20,000  houses 
and  shops  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
where  Geneva  and  ot  er  spirituous  liquors 
are  sold  by  retail ; and  though  the  people 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  are  computed 
to  be  but  a fifth,  or  a sixth  part  of  the 
people  of  England,  yet  I shall  reckon  but 
20,000  houses  and  shops  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  England,  where  spirituous  liquors 
are  sold  by  retail,  the  whole  being  40,000. 
Now  to  each  of  these  houses  I shall  allow 
but  ten  customers,  who  are  excessive 
drinkers  of  gin,  such  I call  those  who  may 
drink  about  half  a pint  a day,  one  day  with 
another ; and  ten  customers  who  are  mo- 
derate drinkers  of  that  liquor,  such  I call 
those  who  do  not  drink  above  half  a quar- 
tern a day,  one  day  with  another.  This 
makes  in  England  400,000  excessive 
drinkers,  and  400,000  moderate  drinkers 
of  spirituous  liquors;  and  considering  how 
universally  the  custom  of  drinking  such 
liquors  has  got  in  among  the  common 
people,  men,  women  and  children,  I be- 
lieve this  number  will  not  be  reckoned  too 
large. 

Let  ns  next  suppose,  Sir,  that  if  the 
retail  of  such  liquors  were  entirely  pro- 
hibited, and  these  drinkers  of  gin  should 
return  to  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  that  each 
of  the  excessive  drinkers  of  gin  would  for 
the  future  drink  a pint  of  strong  beer  a 
day,  one  day  with  another : and  that  each 
of  the  moderate  drinkers  of  gin  would  for 
the  future  drink  half  a pint  of  strong  beer 
a day  one  with  another,-  more  than  they 
drink  at  present ; we  may  from  thence 
see  how  greatly  the  consumption  of  beer 
and  ale  would  be  hereby  increased;  for 

i*** 
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makes  600,000  pints,  or  75,000  gallons  a this  proportion  cannot  be  exact : yct 
day,  which  makes  27,375,000  gallons,  or  cannot  allow,  that  the  accident  mention  a 
805,147  barrels  in  a year  : The  excise  at  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  could  ba- 
d's. 6 d.  per  barrel  upon  this  increase  in  the  any  great  influence  upon  the  excise  ' 
consumption,  wo, ula  produce  an  increase  1729;  for  the  price  oF  malt  was  not, 
in  the  excise  upon  beer  and  ale  of  IS  1,1 58/.  far  as  I remember,  so  high  Uiat  year  ^ 
yearly,  one  half  of  which  being  90,579/.  to  put  our  brewers  'Out  of  the  comma! 
would  belong  to  the  civil  list ; so  that  ac-  way  of  brewing;  and  besides,  we  know 
cording  to  Si  the  ways  of  computation,  that  the  strong  drink  brewed  for  common 
the  civil  list  will  get  more  bv  the  increase  draught,  from  whence  the  greatest  part  0f 
in  the  excise  upon  beer  and  ale,  than  it  the  excise  is  raised,  is  never  designed  to 
can  be  supposed  to  lose,  according  to  the  lie  kept  a great  many  years  ; so  that  m 
highest  computation,  by  taking  from  it  the  such  sort  of  drink  the  brewers  never  think 
dutieson  Spirituous  liquors ; and  that  my  of  laying  up  a great  stock  to  providefor  a 
computation  of  gin-drinkers  is  within  year  of  scarcity  : But  I shall  mention  one 
bounds,  appears  from  hence;  that  the  sup-  accident,  which  I will  take  upon  me  to 
posed 400,000  excessive  drinkers  at  half  a say,  has  greatly  contributed  to  keep  up 
pint  a day,  and  the  100,000  moderate  the  excise  these  last  two  years,  and  yet  has 
drinkers  at  half  a quartern  a day,  accord-  contributed  nothing  towards  raising  the 
ing  to  this  computation,  consume  but  produce  of  the  duties,  at  least,  on  home- 
31,250  gallons  a day,  which  is  11,406,250  made  spirits;  I mean,  Sir,  the  late  general 
gallons  in  a year,  the  duties  upon  which,  election  for  this  parliament,  and  the  many 
at  3d.'a  gallon,  amount  to  but  142,578/.  per  very  extraordinary  disputed  elections  that 
annum;  whereas  the  duties  upon  these  have  been  since;  for  it  i6  certain  that  these 
liquors  for  this  last  year,  amounted  to  elections  and  disputes  have  added  greatly 
154,094/.  and  we  cannot  suppose  but  that  to  the  consumption  of  beerand  ale,  though 
there  are  some  frauds,  with  respect  to  the  I have  never  yet  heard  of  a candidate,  wno 
collecting  of  these  duties,  as  well  as  in  most  treated  his  voters  or  witnesses  with  gin. 
others.  And  lastly,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 

I have  chosen  this  new  method  of  cal-  position  this  day  made  to  us,  I am  surprised 
culation.  Sir,  not  because  I think  the  other  to  hear  the  honourable  gentleman  say, 
false  or  deceitful,  but  to  shew,  that  what-  that  it  alters  the  nature  of  the  present  e»- 
ever  method  we  choose,  and  from  the  most  tablishment  of  the  civil  list ; for  upon  the 
modest  calculations  we  can  make,  this  ge-  contrary,  it  pursues  exactly  the  nature  of 
nei-al  truth  will  always  appear,  That  by  that  establishment : with  respect  to  the 
prohibiting  the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors,  present  civil  list,  so  far  as  the  parliament 
the  civil  list  will  get  more  by  the  increase  stands  obliged  to  make  it  good,  his  Ma- 
of  the  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  than  it  can  jesty  is  accountable  ;•  for  he  cannot  make 
lose  by  the  decrease  of  the  duties  upon  any  demand' upon  the  parliament,  tiB  hft 
such  liquors  : And  now  with  respect  to  has  laid  an  account  of  the  civil  list  reve- 
the  observations  made  upon  the  other  >nues  before  them,  in  order  to  shew  them 
method,  I must  say,  that  the  gentlemen  the  deficiency  : By  the  proposition  now 
of  the  other  side  treat  us,  as  free-t!iinkers  before  us,  we  are  to  enlarge  that  estnblish- 
are  treated  by  some  of  their  antagonists : ment,  we  are  to  oblige  ourselves  to  make  a 
They  state  a weak  or  a false  argument  for  future  sum  yearly  good  to  his  Majesty ; 
us,  answer  it,  and  then  triumph  in  the  and  I hope  the  honourable  gentleman 
victory  they  have  obtained.  I have  never  would  not  have  us  lay  ourselves  under 
heard  it  said,  Sir,  in  this  House,  nor  in  any  such  an  obligation,  and  at.  the  same  time 
other  place,  that  as  the  duties  upon  spin-  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  future  minister 
tuous  liquors  decrease  or  increase,  the  ex-  to  come  and  tell  us,  whenever  he  pleases, 
cise  upon  beer  and  ale  must  always  in-  that  there  was  a deficiency  as  to  that  fur- 
crease  or  decrease  iu  an  exact  proportion : ther  sum  ; and  that  therefore  he  insisted 

That  if  the  duties  upon  the  former  de-  upon  our  making  it  good,  without  laying 
crease  or  increase  one  fifth,  one  sixth,  or  any  account  before  us  from  whence  that 
one  tenth,  the  other  must  increase  or  de-  deficiency  might  appear, 
crease  exactly  one  fifth,  one  sixth,  or  one  To  concluae,  Sir,  from  the  whole  that 
tenth,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  No,  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  it  appeal's 
Sir,  there  are  many  other  accidents  may  evident  to  me,  that  if  the  surplus  of  the 
contribute  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  civil  list  should  be  diminished  by  what  we 
the  exciseioai  be$®-  4iBit <sndt  tfeereSoFsl  ■ 8*eita»inot  obliged  to  rofl*c 
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. it  good:  That  if  we  were  obliged  to  make 
the  loss  good,  it  ought  not  to  be  computed 
at  70,0007.  per  annum  : That  if  it  should 
be  computed  a£  70,000 1.  per  annum,  it  is 
| apparent  that  ft  will  be  made  good  by  the 
increase  of  the  excise:  That  if  this  were' 

1 not  apparent,  the  proposition  now  made  to 
us  wiil  fully  answer  that  uncertainty: 

| That  the  proposition  now  made  to  us  is 
exactly  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
present  establishment  of  the  civil  list ; 

: and  that  if  it  were  not,  it  is  become  ne- 
cessary, by  the  demand  now  made  upon  us 
‘in  favour  of  the  civil  list ; so  that  in  no 
case  can  I find  any  reason  for  taking  such 
a sum  as  70,000/.  a year  from  the  Sinking 
Fund ; and  therefore  I cannot  agree  that 
^ this  clause,  in  the  present  form,  should 
stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

The  Question  being  then  put,  to  agree 
with  the  Committee  in  the  Amendments 
1 made  to  this  Clause,  it  was,  upon  a divi- 
1 si  on,  carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  183  to 
110. 

April  6.  The  House  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  from  tire  com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  for  preventing  the  re- 
tail of  spirituous  liquors,  when  the  follow- 
ing Clause  was  offeredfor  excepting  punch ; 
viz.  ‘ Provided  always,  that  nothing  in 
, ‘ this  act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be 

| ‘ construed  to  extend,  to  charge  with  any 

' * of  the  duties  directed  to  be  paid,  levied, 

‘ or  collected,  by  this  act,  any  spirits  or 
I * strong  waters,  to  be  made  into  the  liquor 
‘ commonly  called  punch,  to  be  retailed  j 
, ‘ and  consumed  in  the  house,  or  houses, 

‘ of  any  person,  or  persons,  keeping  a public 

* inn,  coifee-house,  victualling-house,  or 
‘ ale-house,  who  shall  have  been  first  li- 

* censed  to  sell  wine,  beer,  ale,  or  other 
‘ liquors,  or  to  subject  the  makers,  or  re- 

* tailers  of  the  said  liquor  called  punch,  to 
‘ take  out  licences  from  the  commissioners 

* of  excise,  as  herein  before  directed  for 
‘ retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  strong 
‘ waters.  Provided  the  said  liquor  called 
‘ punch,  so  to  be  retailed  and  consumed  as 

* aforesaid,  be  made  or  mixed  with  two 
‘ third'- parts  water  at  the  least,  in  the 

* presence  of  the  buyer,  and  that  the  spirit 
‘ with  which  the  said  liquor  is  to  bo  made, 

* be  not  sold,  or  retailed,  in  a less  quantity 
‘ than  one  pint,  or  at  a less  price  than 
‘ after  the  rate  of  5s.  per  gallon  ; and  all 
‘ and  every  person,  or  persons,  acting 
‘ contrary  hereto,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 

* 51.  for  every  offence,  one  moiety  thereof 

* to  the  informer,  or  prosecutor,  that  ?hall 

* inform  or  prosecute  for  the  same,  the 


‘ other  moiety  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs 
* and  successors  : and  the  proof  that  the 
‘ same  was  so  mixed  and  sold  at  such  price 
‘ as  aforesaid,  shall  lyc  on  the  vender  or 
‘ seller  thereof,  and  not  on  the  informer  or 
‘ prosecutor.’ 

The  Arguments  in  favour  of  the  said 
Clause  were  as  follow : 

Sir ; As  the  complaint,  which  occa- 
sioned the  bringing  in  of  this  Bill  Was 
chiefly  aimed  against  the  excessive  use  of 
home-tnade  spirits  among  the  common 
people,  which  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
low  price,  and  from  the  liberty  many  per- 
sons took  to  retail  them  without  a licence, 
I have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  the 
.evil  complained  of  might  have  been  cured, 
without  laying  on  such  heavy  duties  as  will 
amount  to.a  prohibition  of  die  retail  of  all 
i distilled  spirituous  liquors : however,  as 
the  consumption  of  rum,  when  made  into 
punch,  has  never  occasioned  the  least 
complaint,  and  as  that  consumption  is  of 
very  great  consequence  to  this  nation,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  offer  a few  words  in 
favour  of  the  clause  proposed. 

I believe,  Sir,  no  gendeman  in  diis 
House  is  ignorant  of  the  present  declin- 
ing state  of  our  sugar-colonies  : their  cir- 
cumstances have  been  oflate  so  fui’y  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  every  man  who  has 
a regard  for  his  fellow  subjects,  or  for  die 
good  of  his  country,  must  be  sensibly 
touched  with  their  just  complaints.  Their 
rivals  in  the  sugar-trade  enjoy  a new,  rich, 
and  fertile  soil,  which  produces  plentifully 
without  great  labour  or  expence.  Their 
rivals  live  almost  quite  free  from  taxes, 
and  without  being  at  the  expence  of  mak- 
ing any  presents  to  their  governors,  or 
even  of  maintaining  and  repairing  their 
own  forts  and  garrisons ; while  they  are 
heavily  loaded  with  taxes  upon  exports  as 
well  as  imports,  and  obliged  to  pay  large 
salaries  to  their  governors,  and  to  maintain 
and  repair  their  own  fortifications:  their 
rivals  nave  a liberty  of  exporting  their 
sugars  directly  to  any  market  in  Europe, 
while  they  remain  under  a necessity  of 
landing  every  ounce  in  Britain,  anil  are 
thereby  obliged  to  pay  - double  freight, 
double  commission,  and  a great  many  other 
unnecessary  charges.  These  disadvantages 
have  already,  1 am  afraid,  made  us  lose 
the  benefit  of  supplying  any  foreign  market 
with  sugars ; and  in  such  circumstances 
can  it  be  expected,  that  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  will,  without  any  necessity, 
malic  a regulation  for  taking  from  our 
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jeic : 

I must  confess.  Sir,  I little  expected  to 
have  seen,  in  this  session  of  Parliament, 
any  new  discouragement  given  to  our 
sugar-colonies;  on  the  contrary,  I ex- 
pected to  have  seen  the  most  vigorous,  and 
the  best  concerted  measures  taken  for  re- 
lieving them  from  all  the  disadvantages 
they  at  present  labour  under ; and  for 
putting  them,  at  least,  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  their  rivals  in  the  sugar-trade : 
such  measures  might  have  perhaps  enabled, 
us  to  regain  the  benefit  we  have  lost,  of 
supplying  foreign  markets  with  that  com- 
modity; but  if  we  diminish  the  sale  of 
their  sugars  or  their  rum  in  Great  Britain, 
without  enabling  them  to  send  it  to  foreign 
markets,  by  removing  the  disadvantages 
they  are  now  subjected  to,  their  rivals  may 
be  so  thoroughly  established  in  the  trade, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  regain 
it ; nay,  the  very  islands  where  our  sugars 
are  now  produced  may  be  abandoned  ; 
and  then  instead  of  supplying  foreigners, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  supply  our- 
selves, either  with  sugars  or  rum,  which 
must  of  course  be  attended  with  an  infinite 
loss  to  the  nation. 

Let  us  consider,  Sir,  what  vast  quanti- 
ties of  manufactures  of  all  kinds  are 
yearly  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  our 
several  sugar-islands,  and  from  thence  we 
must  see  how  greatly  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports must  be  diminished.  This  of  itself 
would  be  an  infinite  loss  to  the  nation  ; 
but  then,  if  we  could  have  no  sugars  or 
rum  from  those  islands  for  supplying  our 
home-consumption,  our  loss  would  be  re- 
doubled ; for  that  consumption  would  then 
be  supplied  from  the  French  islands  : so 
that  the  value  of  our  imports  from  foreign 
countries  would  be  considerably  increased, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  value  of  our  ex- 
orts  would  be  greatly  diminished;  and 
ow  this  would  affect  our  balance  of  trade, 
as  well  as  our  manufactures  here  at  borne, 
I leave  every  gentleman  to  judge. 

The  duties  upon  sugars  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  are  said  to  amount  to  near 
130,000/.  a year,  and  as  these  sugars  pay 
but  3s.  Cid.  per  hundred  weight,  we  must 
from  thence  conclude,  that  the  sugars 
consumed  yearly  in  this  island  must 
amount  to  above  700,000  hundred  weight;, 
so  that  if  we  were  obliged  to  purchase  from 
France  all  the  sugars  necessary  for  our 
home  consumption  at  the  rate  of  6 d.  per 
pound,  which  would  probably  be  the  case, 
that  $whr ; 


.mg:  to  mis  let  us  «ua  the  money 
must  necessarily  be  carried  out  of  th  81 
tion  yearly  for  rum  ; and  the  vast  sum' 
that  must  yearly  be  carried  out  of  IreknTi* 
and  our  northern  colonies,  for  the  sti 
and  rum  they  stand  in  need  of ; and  in* 
these  two  considerations  only,  we  must  ”1 
think,  conclude,  that  by  the  loss  of  t’l 1 
sugar-trade  only,  the  balance  of  trade 
would  be  entirely  turned  against  us.  *j'he 
let  us  consider  what  vast  numbers  of  our 
people  are  now  employed,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  production  and  roanutaeturo 
of  our  sugars  : what  vast  numbers  of  our 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  are  concerned 
in  providing  necessaries  and  utensils  for 
them  ; and  what  a number  of  our  seamen' 
arc  yearly  employed  in  transporting  0ur 
sugars  and  rum  to  Great  Britain;  and 
from  thence  we  may  see  how  greatly  the 
number  of  our  people,  especially  our  sea. 
men,  must  be  diminished,  aiid  conse- 
quently how  considerably  the  power,  anil 
naval  force,  of  this  nation  must  be  reduced 
by  the  loss  of  the  sugar-trade  : but  what  is 
still  of  worse  consequence,  and  I beg  of 
gentlemen  to  consider  it,  all  the  riches,  all 
the  power,  and  all  the  naval  force  we  may 
in  this  case  lose,  must  necessarily  be  added 
to  that  kingdom  from  which  we  must 
always  have  the  most  to  fear; 

Having  now,  Sir,  represented  to  you  the 
fatal  consequences,  with  which  the’  loss  of 
the  sugar-trade  may  be  attended,  1 shall 
next  consider  how  that  trade  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  Bill  before  us.  I believe  it 
will  be  granted,  by  every  man  who  under- 
stands any  thing  of  our  sugar-plantations, 
that  considering  the  disadvantages  they 
lie  under  at  present,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  carry  on  the  trade,  or  to 
produce  any  sugars,  if  they  had  not  a 
ready  sale  for  their  rum  at  the  price  it 
now’ bears;  therefore  every  tiling,  that 
tends  towards  lessening  that  price,  must  be 
a step  towards  the  ruin  of  our  sugar-trade. 
Now  if  the  consumption  of  any  commo- 
dity be  lessened,  the  quantity  brought  to 
market  must  be  lessened,  or  the  price  will 
sink  of  course  ; and  as  the  consumption 
of  rum  will  certainly  be  very  much  di- 
minished by  this  Bill  as  it  now  stands,  we 
must  conclude  that  our  sugar-planters 
cannot  have  a ready  sale  for  their  rum  a* 
the  price  it  now  bears,  if  they  continue  to 
produce  as  much  as  they  do  at  present : 
and  we  also  know,  that  our  sugar-island* 

, are  not  fit  for  producing  any  thing  that 
L-caadiiiiBa  tm.iaccBunt-hut  sugars  and  rum  5 
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bo  that  if  we  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
get  a sale  for  them,  at  such  a price  as  they 
may  subsist  by,  a great  number  of  them 
must  necessarily  leave  our  islands  and 
settle  among  the  French  in  Hispaniola  or 
St.  Lucia,  where  there  is  ground  sufficient 
tor  them  all,  and  where  they  will  without 
doubt  meet  with  encouragement.  The 
few  sugar-planters  left  upon  our  own 
islands  may  then,  perhaps,  get  a profitable 
price  for  the  sugar  and  rum  they  produce, 
because  we  shall  certainly  endeavour,  by 
prohibitions  and  high  duties,  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  foreign  sugars,  rum  or 
brandy ; but  we  cannot  in  such  case  pro- 
pose to  sell  any  at  a foreign  market : and 
even  with  respect  to  our  home-consump- 
tion, we  know  how  impossible  it  is  to  pre- 
vent the  importation,  or  consumption,  of 
any  foreign  commodity,  when  there  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  got  by  running  it 


■ upon  us. 

U We  know,  Sir,  that  in  none  but  our  own 


I markets  our  sugar-planters  can  sell  any 
B great  quantity  of  their  rum  they  produce, 
i which  is  at  present  equal  in  value  to  one 

[4th  part  of  all  their  other  products;  if 
then  by  the  Bill  now  before  us,  we  dimi- 
nish by  one  half  the  present  consumption 
of  rum,  as  our  sugar-planters  can  dispose 
of  it  no  where  else,  it  is  absolutely  render- 
I ing  useless  to  them  one  8th  part  of  their 
I whole  produce,  which  is  above  twelve  per 
| cent,  and  I am  afraid,  is  more  than  any 

IT  one  of  our  sugar-planters  can  make  clear 
profit  to  himself.  From  hence,  Sir,  we 
> may  see  how  dangerous  it  is,  to  lay  such 
I a restraint  upon  the  consumption  of  rum 
I as  is  proposed  by  this  bill : yet  this  re- 

II  straint,  dangerous  as  it  is,  I should  have 
| readily  agreed  to,  if  the  consumption  of 
I rum,  either  by  itself  or  in  punch,  had  ever 
I given  occasion  to  any  of  the  evilsnow  com- 
| plained  of,  or  even  if  we  could  hope  there- 
by to  render  our  people  at  home  more 
sober,  frugal,  or  industrious;  because  in 
eitlicr  case,  I should  have  at  the  same  time 
proposed  the  freeing  of  our  sugar-planters 
from  all  quit-rents  and  taxes,  from  all  sa- 
laries or  presents  to  governors,  and  even 
from-all  expence  of  maintaining  and  re- 
pairing their  own  fortifications;  and  at  the 
same  time,  I would  have  been  for  giving 
them  liberty  to  export  their  sugars  and 
rum  directly  to  any  market  in  the  whole 
world  : but  neither  of  these  is  the  case  at 


present ; for  the  inferior  people  never  have 
made,  nor  can  make  an  excessive  use  of 


sort;  and  by  taking  from  them  punch,  we 
shall  only  throw  them  into  tne  way  of 
drinking  wine,  which  will  be  a greater 
expence  tp  them,  and  to  the  nation. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  not  the  consumption  of 
rum  only,  that  will  be  diminished  by  pro- 
hibiting the  retail  of  punch,  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  likewise  will  be  greatly  dimi- 
nished; l'orthough  peoplemaystillmakeuse 
ofpuuch  at  their  own  houses,  we  know  that 
our  people  donot  much  like  entertainments 
at  one  another’s  houses ; from  that  spirit 
of  liberty  so  natural  to  them,  and  which  I 
hope  no  minister  shall  ever  he  able  to  root 
out,  the}'  like  to  be  at  a public-house  upon 
an  equal  footing  and  a fair  club ; and  there- 
fore we  cannot  suppose  that  the  consump- 
tion at  their  own  houses  will  amount  to 
near  the  quantity  formerly  consumed. 
We  are  driving  the  people  from  the  use  of 
a liquor  almost  wholly  produced  by  the 
industry  of  our  own  subjects,  to  the  use  of 
a liquor  produced  by  foreigners,  with 
whom  we  have  not,  1 believe,  all  the  rea- 
son in  the  world  to  be  perfectly  well  satis- 
fied. 

1 should  have  been  glad,  Sir,  to  have 
seen  this  Bill  so  framed  as  to  have  left  our 
people  the  free  use  of  rum ; but  as  the 
House  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  this 
would  open  a way  for  evading  the  act ; and 
as  the  clause  is  drawn  up  in  such  a manner 
as  to  prevent  its  beiDg  possible  to  draw 
from  it  any  method  of  evading  the 
law;  or  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the 
common  people  to  make  an  excessive  use 
of  punch  ; and  as  no  bad  consequence  can 
accrue  from  permitting  the  use  of  it  among 
the  better  sort,  I hope  the  House  will 
agree  to  it. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  the  Advo- 
cates for  the  Bill,  as  follows  : 

Sir;  Although  the  complaints,  which 
occasioned  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill  now 
before  us,  were  chiefly  aimed  against  the 
excessive  use  of  home-made  spirits  among 
the  common  people,  yet  1 believe  it  will  be 
granted,  that  the  use  even  of  punch,  has  of 
late  years  become  too  excessive.  It  is  well 
known  -how  considerably  the  number  of 
our  punch-houses  have  increased  within 
these  few  years,  and  how  much  they  have 
been  frequented  by  persons  of  all  degrees, 
especially  since  the  method  of  retailing 
punch  in  so  small  quantities  has  begun  to- 
be  practised : this  we  may  be  assured  of 
from  the  numbers  of  advertisements  re- 


rum : it  is  never  used,  either  bv  itself,  or  lating  to  such  houses,  which  have  daily, 
wh.ch  made  into  punchy  but  b^  the  better  ! appeared  in  our  news-|^eK  fot  two  or 
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three  years  past ; and  as  every  such  house 
is  a temptation  thrown  in  the  way  of  our 
people  for  idling  away  their  time,  I am  of 
opinion  that  it  js  now  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  them  out  of  the  way ; 
or  at  least  to  lessen  the  number  of  them 
as  much  as  we  can.  I do  not,  Sir,  in  the 
least  question  but  this'  evil  was  foreseen 
several  years  ago ; but,  among  the  many 
advantages  we  enjoy  by  the  nature  of  our 
constitution,  we  are  exposed  to  this  in- 
convenience, that  it  is  seldom  practicable 
to  prevent  an  evil,  till  it  becomes  so  ap. 
parent  ns  to  be  felt  almost  by  every  man 
m the  kingdom ; and  in  the  present  case 
though  the  evils  now  complained  of  were 
foreseen  a dozen  years  since,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  proposition  for  preventing 
them  would  then  have  met  with  any  re- 
ception ; on  the  contrary,  if  any  such  had 
then  been  offered,  I believe  whoever  should 
have  proposed  it,  would  have  been  looked 
on  as  a madman ; yet  I am  convinced  it 
will  now  be  granted,  that  the  passing  such 
a Bill  would  have  been  of  great  service  to 
the  nation;  and  the  objection  of  turning 
a number  of  people  out  of  their  way  of 
subsisting  their  families,  would  not  then 
have  been  so  strong  ns  it  is  at  preseut. 
This  is  the  case  of  every  general  nuisance, 
which  always  contributes  to  the  advantage 
of  some  particular  persons,  who  will  op- 
pose its  removal  as  ..long  as  they  can,  but 
when  it  comes  to  be  sensibly  felt,  they 
must  then  submit;  and  the  advantage 
or  convenience  of  particular  persons  is  not 
to  be  regarded. 

I am  sensible,  Sir,  of  the  present  bad 
circumstances  of  our  sugar  colonies,  and 
as  desirous  to  have  the  hardships  they 
complain  of  removed,  as  any  gentleman 
can  be  ; and  therefore  I shall  readily  con- 
cur with  any  measures  for  their  relief,  that 
do  not  tend  to  the  ruin  of  their  mother 
country : but  for  the  sake  of  encouraging 
the  sale  of  their  rum  or  sugars,  I cannot 
submit  to  the  continuance  of  an  enormity 
which  will  evidently  tend  to  destroy  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  For  this  reason  I am  against 
making  any  exceptions  to  the  Bill  now 
before  us : the  disease  we  are  now  fully 
sensible  of,  the  remedy  we  have  ii 
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the  Commons  on  the 
Bill  now  before  us,  it  is  a subject  of  a 
different  nature,  and  will  therefore  reo  ■ 
a separate  Bill.  Tips  we  may  not  pX'6 
be  able  to  accomplish  in  the  present  * 

',  but  their  case  may  be  fully  examin^ 
> before  the  next,  and  a — ... 


proper  relief 
be  granted,  and  in  the  mean  time  their  W 
cannot  be  very  considerable. 

I shall  not.  Sir,  dispute  the  consequence 
of  our  sugar  islands  to  this  kingdom;  or  it- 
being  a loss  to  them  to  lessen  the  con. 
sumption  of  their  rum  in  Great  Britain" 
but  I am  convinced  they  might  sell  the^ 
rum  cheaper,  and  yet  have  a considerable 
profit.  If  they  should  lower  the  price  of 
their  rum  but  a very  little,  they  might  find 
a vent  for  it  in  many  other  places,  a vent, 
which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  for, 
answering  the  small  diminution,  that  may 
by  this  law  be  occasioned  in  die  consump- 
tion of  it  in  Great  Britain ; and  that  fo- 
reign vent,  would  be  more  to  the  advan. 
tage  of  their  native  country  than  selling 
the  same  quantity  at  double  the  price  to 
be  consumed  in  this  island.  It  is  there- 
fore against  the  general  interest  of  this 
country,  to  encourage  the’  home  consump- 
tion so  much,  as  to  enable  our  planters  fo 
sell  all  they  can  make  at  a high  price  in 
Great  Britain ; and  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
our  duty  to  take  all  possible  measures  for 
enabling  them  to  sell  it  at  a cheap  rate  to 
foreigners ; for  if  the  price  of  rum  could 
be  so  much  reduced,  as  that  it  might  be 
purchased  cheaper  than  brandy  or  geneva, 
vast  quantides  of  it  would  be  consumed  in 
North  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  the 
countries  bordering  upon  die  Baltic ; and 
even  at  home  the  consumption  of  French 
and  Flemish  brandies  would  be  very  much 
diminished. 

I do  not  know,  Sir,  but  by  prohibiting 
the  retail  of  punch,  some  small  addition 
may  be  made  to  our  consumption  of  wines; 
but  thou  it  will  be  with  respect  to  port 
wines  only ; and  as  our  trade  with  Portugal 
is,  in  the  main,  a very  profitable  trade,  it 
is  our  interest  to  encourage  it  as  much  as 
we  can:  however,  I rather  think  most  of 
diose  who  used  to  drink  punch,  will  drink 
fine  ale  and  strong  beer,  or  those  home- 
made wines  which  we  call  sweets ; and  it 

as  much  the  interest  of  the  nadon  to 


hands,  do  not  let  u: 


Ehnt  remedy  up  I encourage  theconsumptionoftheseliquors» 


with  any  palliative  which  may  lessen,  per-  j as  that  of  any  other.  By  increasing  the 


haps  entirely  prevent  its  effect.  We  may  consumption  offine  ale  and  strong  beer, we 
find  many  methods  for  giving  our  sugar  | shall  encourage  the  tillage  of  our  lands  m 
colonies  a full  compensation  for  the  disnd-  . Great  Britain  ; and  by  increasing  the  con- 
vantage  they  may  be  subjected  to  by  this  sumption  of  home-made  wines,  we  shall 
Bill;  bqtiitlktnCptKltiihsi granted. , hyilhft  jr^nemiiiagEiithetradeaf^ourieogw  istaaas. 
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because  in  the  making  such  there  arc  great 
quantities  of  sugar  used ; so  that  if  they 
should  become  of  as  general  use  as  punch 
is  at  present,  our  demand  for  sugars  must 
necessarily  be  increased. 

To  conclude,  Sir,  if  you  exempt  punch 
from  the  duties  to  be  imposed  by  this  bill, 
3’ou  will  render  it  altogether  ineffectual ; 
for  under  the  name  of  the  liquor  exempted, 
every  sort  of'  spirituous  liquor  will  be  re- 
tailed : Our  brandy  shops  and  our  gin 
shops  will  then  be  all  turned  into  punch 
I shops,  our  people  will  be  as  much  de- 
bauched, and  our  streets  as  full  of  objects 
of  pity  and  contempt  as  ever.  For  this 
reason,  Sir,  t am  for  making  an  experi- 
ment, at  least,  for  one  year,  of  the  bill  as 
it  stands  at  present : As  it  is  a very  extra- 
ordinary regulation,  we  shall  probably  in 
next  session  have  occasion  to  make  some 
alterations:  By  that  time  we  shall  see 
what  effect  die  diminishing  the  retail  of 

Iiunch  will  have  upon  our  people  ; we  shall 
ikewise  see  what  effect  it  may  be  like  to 
Iiave  upon  our  sugar  colonies.  In  the 
mean  time  the  prohibition  cannot  be  at- 
tended with  any  extraordinary  bad  effect, 
and  therefore  I shall  be  against  adding  the 
clause  which  the  honourable  gendemau 
has  proposed. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  Members, 
who  were  for  the  Clause: 

Sir;  When  the  honourable  gentleman, 
sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  was  pleased  to  find  fault 
with  the  great  number  of  our  punch 
bouses,  I wish  he  had  added  taverns  and 
alehouses,  for  I am  convinced  the  great 
number  of  die  latter  is  as  sensible  a 
grievance  as  die  former ; and  have  con- 
trived more  temptadons  for  people  to 
loiter  away  their  time':  but  the  unbounded 
liberty  so  many  years  given  to  setting 
up  public  houses  of  all  kinds,  proceeds 
from  an  error  in  politics,  by  which  it 
was  the  interest  of  those  to  multiply  such 
houses,  who  only  had  die  power  to  prevent 
their  increase.  This,  Sir,  is  the  true  cause 
of  that  prodigious  number  of  houses  of 
entertainment  set  up  in  every  part  of  this 
kingdom;  and  the  power  of  those,  to 
whom  we  had  given  an  interest  in  such 
houses,  has  beeu  so  considerable,  that  it 
was  in  vain  for  any  gentleman  to  propose  a 
remedy.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible 
outcry,  diat  was  universally  raised  against 
the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
amongst  the  common  people,  I doubt 
much  if  we  could  have  applied  any 
effectual  remedy,  unless  seme  persons 
[ VOL.  Dfcr}rt«l  image  digitised  by  the  l Jnivers' 
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had  found  it  their  interest  to  agree  to 
it. 

I shall  readily  agree,  Sir,  that  the  pre- 
sent number  of  our  Punch-houses  is  too 
great;  but  there  is  a great  difference  between 
too  great  a number  and  none  at  all : by 
the  proposition  now  made,  the  retailing  of 
punch  will  be  confined  to  houses  where 
odier  strong  liquors  are  by  licence  to  be 
sold,  which  will  of  course  very  much  di- 
minish the  number  of  our  Punch-houses; 
and  where  men  ate  allowed  to  drink  any 
other  sort  of  strong  liquor,  I can  see  up 
reason  why  they  may  not  be  allowed  to 
.drink  pjinch,  for  I nm  persuaded  it  is  as 
wholesome  a liquor  as  can  be  found  at 
such  houses.  I wish,  Sir,  that  effectual 
methods  had  been  taken,  many  years  since, 
for  preventing  our  people  from  supporting 
their  families  by  the  retail  of  spirituous  li- 
quors. I am  convinced,  that  thereby 
the  labour  and  industry  of  all  our  people 
has  been  very  much  diminished,  and  there- 
fore I wish  some  effectual  restraints  had 
been  laid  upon  those,  who  have  the  power 
of  granting  such  licences.  Though  the 
public  good  certainly  requires  an  imme- 
diate restraint  upon  the  excessive  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  yet  I cannot  think  that 
a prohibition  of  selling  any  such  liquors  by 
retail,  especially  when  they  arc  rectified 
by  water,  or  made  into  punch,  can  be  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Nay,  if  bucIi  a prohi- 
bition were  necessary,  my  concern  for  the 
numbers  of  people  who  now  live  by  that 
retail  is  such,  that  I should  rather  he  for 
introducing  the  prohibition  by  degrees ; 
by  which  method  a general  distress  would 
be  prevented ; because  some  would  die  in 
the  mean  time,  and  the  rest  would  Imve 
time  to  provide  a livelihood  in  some  other 
way. 

This  Bill  would,  I believe,  have  met  with 
very  little  success,  if  it  had  not  been  sup- 
ported by  auotlier  proposition  which  is 
now  made  part  of  it.  I shall  admit.  Sir,., 
that  those  who  find  a private  interest  in 
any  public  nuisance,  generally  endeavour 
to  oppose  its  removal,  even  although  they 
arc  fully  sensible  that  their  country  must 
be  ruined  by  its  continuance.  Of  such 
men,  I am  afraid  we  have  too  many  in 
tin’s  kingdom,  but  I hope  not  one  in  this 
House. 

With  respect  to  our  Sugar  colonies,  Sir, 

I am  surprised  to  hear  such  reasoning  upon 
that  subject.  They  may  probably  be 
ruined  by  prohibiting  the  retail  of  their 
rum  in  Great  Britain ; but  gentlemen  say, 
we  may  give  them  a full  compensation  the 
tv  of  *>Bhlmpton.l:.ilW<  Digitisation  Unit 
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next  session ; which  to  me  seems  the  same  nation,  to  enable  our  sugar-planters  t0  sell 
as  if  I should  say  to  a man,  I must  now  their  rum  at  foreign  markets  rather  tfof 
knock  your  brains  out,  but  next  year  I in  Great  Britain ; hut  it  is  not  the  prj 
will  do  something  to  bring  you  to  life  the  poor  planters  sell  it  at,  which  prevent 
again.  For  God’s  sake.  Sir,  let  us  consi-  its  being  sold  in  foreign  markets ; 'it  j8  t], 
der  the  unfortunate  case  of  many  of  our  wise  regulations  we  have  made  here  1 
sugar  islands,  whose  whole  subsistence  home ; for  we  seem  to  have  taken  care  to 
depends  upon  the  sale  of  that  moiety  of  prevent  its  being  in  their  power  to  dispotp 
their  rum,  which  we  are  by  this  bill  to  de-  oftheir  rum  at  any  foreign  market:  in  th 

prive  them  of.  The  produce  of  their  first  place,  their  rum  must  be  all  landed  in 

whole  present  crop  of  sugars,  and  the  other  Great  Britain,  before  it  can  be  carried  to 
moiety  of  their  rum,  may  be  necessary  tor  any  foreign  market  in  Europe  ; so  that  it 
defraying  the  charge  of  their  next  year’s  must  be  charged  with  double  freight  and 
crop;  and  if  we  disappoint  them  in  the  double  commission,  besides  porterage 
sale  of  what  they  designed  for  subsisting  wharfage,  and  several  other  small  it^is 
their  families,  they  must  break  in  upon  upon  the  importation  and  exportation 
the  stock  necessary  for  producing  another  all  which,  upon  such  a cheap  and  such 
crop ; by'  which  means  every  sugar  plan-  a bulky  commodity,  must  amount  to 
ter,  who  is  not  beforehand  with  the  world,  more  than  the  value  of  the  prime  cost: 
must  necessarily  be  undone.  This  I am  and  in  the  next  place  we  know  that,  in 
persuaded  will  be  the  case  of  most  order  to  make  rum  palatable,  it  must 
of  our  small  planters,  and  in  them  we  be  kept  in  a good  cellar  for  several 
know  the  strength  of  'our  sugar  islands  years  ; now  there  are  but  few  of  our  plan- 
consists  ; though  the  regulations  we  are  ters  can  spare  to  keep  their  rum  by  them 
next  year  to  make  may  be  a cornpensa-  nor  would  it  be  proper  to  keep  it  in  those 
tion  to  those  who  can  stand  the  shock,  hot  climates : and  yet  by  obliging  our  mer- 
There  is  do  pretence  for  saying  that  the  chants  at  home  to  pay  the  high  duties  upon 
use  of  rum  when  made  into  punch,  for  it  soon  after  its  landing,  we  render  it  im- 
o .e  year  longer,  will  destroy  the  health  possible  for  most,  of  them  to  keep  it  till  it 
or  morals  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  is  lit  for  any  market ; or  if  some  of  them 
therefore  why  should  we  do  an  injury  do,  the  interest  of  the  duties  upon  it  at 
to  our  sugar  planters,  till  we  are  ready  home  rises  so  high,  that  it  becomes  impos- 
to  grant  them  a proper  redress  ? Why  sible  to  sell  it  to  advantage  at  any  foreign 
should  we  prevent  the  sale  of  their  market.  Both  these  disadvantages  might 
rum  in  Great  Britain,  till  we  have  be  very  easily  removed ; and  when  tliis  is 
made  such  regulations  as  may  enable  done  we  may  perhaps  make  free  with  our 
them  to  sell  it  to  adrantage  at  some  home-consumption  of  that  liquor ; but  tOl 
other  market.  then  I am  convinced,  the  putting  a stop  to 

We  are  told.  Sir,  that  our  sugar-planters  our  home-consumption,  will  be  running 
might  sell  their  rum  much  cheaper,  and  the  risk  of  ruining  intirely  our  sugar  coio- 
yet  have  a considerable  yearly  profit  from  nies. 

their  several  plantations ; but  I wish  that  It  is  said,  Sir,  that  upon  our  prohibiting 
sort  of  reasoning  had  been  founded  upon  the  retail  of  punch,  our  people  will  fell 
facts  known  to  the  House ; for  I believe,  naturally  into  the  drinking  of  fine  ale, 
if  we  were  to  examine  our  sugar-planters,  stron  gbeer.and  home-made  wines.  I wish 
they  would  give  us  strong  reasons  for  con-  it  may  be  so  : nnd  I am  convinced  the 
vhicing  us,  that  in  their  present  cir5um-  putting  a stop  to  the  use  of  spirituous  li- 
stances  it  is  impossible  to  sell  their  su-  quors,  will  increase  the  consumption  of 
gars  or  rum  cheaper.  We  all  know  beer  and  ale,  though  this  lias  been  denied, 
how  dear  living  it  is  in  our  sugar-  or  at  least  much  doubted  of,  by  the  same 
islands,  what  taxpB  they  pay,  and  what  gentlemen  in  a former  debate  on  this  Bin ; 
monstrous  prices  they  give  for  their  slaves,  but  as  for  most  of  our  punch-drinkers,  they 
and  for  every  thing  else  necessary  for  the  are  generally  the  better  sort  of  our  people, 
production  of  sugars : we  likewise  know  and  most  of  them  will  fall  into  the  drink- 
at  what  a cheap  rate  both  sugars  and  rum  ins  of  foreign  wines,  which  consumption 
are  sold  upon  the  spot  where  they  are  witlnot  be  confined  to  the  wines  of  Portugal 
produced,  and  if  we  compare  the  expcnce  only;  for  the  Spanish  and  Italian  wines 
and  the  profits  together,  the  impossibility  will  certainly  come  in  for  a share,  as  weU 
of  selling  cheaper  will  fully  appear.  It  as  French  clarets.  As  for  our  home-made 
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bo  general  as  die  use  of  punch  ; and  unless 
this  happens  to  be  the  case,  our  sugar- 
colonies  will  suffer  in  the  consumption  of 
their  sugars  as  well  as  their  rum. 

1 will  allow  that  by  proliibiting  die  re- 
tail of  punch,  some  little  addition  will  be 
made  to  the  consumption  of  our  home- 
made wines ; but  I am  convinced  the  chief 
addition  will  be  to  the  foreign  wines,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a great  disadvantage 
to  the  nation,  diougli  it  will  be  a double 
advantage  to  the  Civil  Li6t ; for  that  reve- 
nue will  be  considerably  increased  by  the 
great  number  of  new  wine-licences,  that 
will  of  course  be  taken  out,  every  shilling 
of  the  duties  upon  which  belongs  to  the 
Civil  List ; and  it  will  besides  get  a great 
deal  more  by  the  consumption  of  \ ' 
tlian  it  could  have  ever  got  by  the 
sumption  of  rum  made  into  punch ; for  as 
one  bottle  of  good  rum  made  into  punch,  will 
go  as  far  as  four  bottles  of  wine ; and  as 
the  Civil  List  gets  at  least  16c/.  by  the  con- 
sumption of  four  botdes  of  wine,  and  but 
9d.  or  10 cl.  at  most  by  one  bottle  of  rum 
made  into  punch,  the  Civil  List  will  be 


ways  been  made  by  adulteration  to  foreign 
wines  after  they  are  imported,  so  that  we 
cannot  suppose  the  Civil  List  will  get  4c/. 
by  every  bottle  hereafter  to  be  consumed : 
but  then  if  the  drinking  of  punch  be  con- 
tinued, we  cannot  reckon  that  the  Civil 
List  could  get  9 d.  or  10</.  by  every  bottle 
of  rum  made  use  of,  because  great  quanti- 
ties of  punch  have  always  been  made  of 
rum  run  in  without  paying  duty ; and  the 
quantity  of  punch,  made  from  such  liquors, 
will  always  be  at  least  equal  to  the  quan- 
tity added  by  our  wine-coopers  to  foreign 
wines  after  importation. 

The  clause  now  offered  is,  in  my  opinion. 
Sir,  drawn  up  so  cautiously,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  handle  of  it  for  evad- 
ing the  law.  The  punch,  to  be  retailed  by 
this  clause,  must  be  mixed  with  two  third 
parts  water  at  least,  in  the  presence  of  the 
buyer,  and  must  not  be  retailed  in  a less 
quantity  than  one  pint,  orat  aless  price  than 
mter  the  rate  of  5s.  per  gallon:  it  will 
therefore  be  impossible  to  sell  any  spiri- 
tuous liquor  under  the  name  of  punch,  un- 
less it  be  mixed  with  two  third  parts  wa- 
ter; and  the  not  allowing  it  to  be  sold  at 
a less  price  than  5s.  per  gallon,  or  in  a less 
quantity  than  one  pint,  willprevent  tippling 
as  much  as  possible.  To  pretend  that  the 
frauds  cannot  be  discovered,  because  the 
drinkers  will  always  be  parties  to  the  eva- 1 


sion,  is  an  objection  that  will  hold  equally 
strong  against  every  clause  in  the  Bill ; for 
the  drinkers  must  be  parties  to  every  fraud 
that  can  be  committed,  and  yet  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  that  they  will  generally  be  the 
informers:  nay,  even  with  respect  to  re- 
tailing of  gin,  it  may  safely  he  sold  and 
drank  in  a private  comer,  without  any 
danger  of  discovery,  unless  the  drinkers 
themselves  become  informers. 

The  bill  now  before  us  may  indeed.  Sir, 
very  properly  be  called  an  experiment : It 
is,  1 believe,  one  of  the  boldest  experiments 
in  politics  that  was  ever  made  in  a free 
country  : -and  seems  as  if.  intended  to  try 
the  submission  and  obedience  of  our  peo- 
ple: even,  though  the  clause  now  pro- 
posed be  added,  like  Saul,  it  will  ruin  its 
thousands ; but  if  this  clause  be  not  added, 
like  David,  it  will  ruin  its  ten  thousands  ; 
and  if  by  this  bill  our  sugar-trade  should 
be  destroyed,  it  will  min  the  whole  nation 
at  last.  1 truly.  Sir,  make  no  question,  but 
that  the  bill  will  be  found  to  stand  in  need 
of  some  amendments  in  the  very  next  ses- 
sion ; I do  not  know  but  a great  part  of  it 
may  then  he  repealed ; but  as  for  that  part 
of  it  which  relates  to  the  Civil  List,  I 
doubt  much  if  it  will  ever  be  in  our  power 
to  get  it  repealed : I am  convinceo,  that 
before  next  session  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  whole  scheme  of  this 
Bill,  and  to  contrive  some  new  method  for 
preventing  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  among  our  common  people;  but  in 
the  mean  time  thousands  of  our  people 
abroad  and  at  home  will  be  utterly  undone : 
And  as  such  persons  cannot  be  recovered, 
nor  receive  any  benefit,  by  those  altera- 
tions we  may  then  think  proper  to  make,  I 
am  for  preventing  the  spreading  of  this 
desolation  as  much  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore am  for  adding  the  clause  now  pro- 
posed. 

The  question  was  then  put,  Whether 
the  above  clause  be  added  to  the  bill; 
which  passed  in  the  negative,  by  203  to 
98. 

April  20.  The  said  Bill  was  read  a third 
time,  and  passed  without  a division ; and  sir 
Charles  Turner  was  ordered  to  carry  it  up 
to  the  Lords. 

Proceedings  in  the  Commons  on  the  Mort- 
min  Bill.*'}  The  Master  of  the  Rolls, 


“ This  bill  took  its  rise  from  several  inci- 
dents that  hail  lately  happened,  by  which  heirs 
at  law  bad  sufiered  considerably  by  injudicious, 
ostentatious,  dispositions  of  their  lauds  to  clia- 
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(sir  Joseph  .Tekyll,)  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  to  restrain  the  Disposition  of 
Lands,  whereby  the  same  became  un- 
alienable ; which  was  accordingly  granted, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  Ord, 
Mr.  Glanville,  and  Mr.  Plumer,  were  or- 
dered to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  same. 
This  bill  was  presented  to  the  House  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  on  the  I Oth,  anti 
being  received,  was  then  read  a first,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a second  time.  Next 
day,  the  House  ordered  the  said  Bill  to  be 
printed,  and  it  was  read  a second  time  on 


rilable  ami  other  uses;  and  other  instances 
(particularly  one  Mr.  Mitchel,  who  was  going 
to  leave  a very  large  estate  in  land,  to  one  of 
the  universities)  it  was  judged  convenient,  for 
ipany  reasons,  to  put  a stop  to  so  growing  an 
evil.  Tlie  principle,  upon  which  this  bill  was 
founded,  that  of  not  suffering  lands  to  go  into 
mortmain  or  dead  hands,  had  been  long  a fa- 
vourite pi  inciple  with  the  English  Commons, 
lint  the  two  universities  took  the  alarm,  and 
sent  up  petitions  against  it.  Several  other  pe- 
titions, were  presented  against  the  hill,  while  it 
depended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  very 
little  regard  was  paid  to  them,  and  it  passed  the 
Commons,  by  a majority  of  170  against  72. 
It  met,  however,  with  some  difficulties  and 
great  debates  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

“ Lord  Gower,  who  was,  at  this  time,  a lead- 
ing man  in  the  party  of  the  old  high-church 
interest,  as  it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  moved  for  an  instruction  to  be 

Sven  to  the  committee,  to  receive  a C'lnuse  in 
vour  of  the  Univeisities,  with  regard  to  giv- 
ing them  liberty  to  exchange  the  small  livings 
they  were,  or  might  be,  possessed  of,  for  others 
ofagreater  value;  so  as  the  number  of  advotv- 
sons,  in  the  possession  of  any  college,  might 
never  exceed  the  number  prescribed  by  the  bill. 
The  same  instruction  had  been  moved  for  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  hut  was  rejected,  ns  it 
was  now  in  the  House  of  Peers,  though  sup- 
ported strenuously  by  lord  Bathurst,  the  earls 
of  Abingdon,  Strafford,  and  others,  who  were 
■looked  upon  as  leaders  in  the  high-church  or 
tory  party.  Several  other  alterations  ami 
amendments  were  moved  for,  but  disagreed  to. 
The  truth  is,  all  men  of  sense  thought  that  the 
madness  of  bequeathing  lands  in  mortmain,  hud 
already  gone  too  far,  even  with  regard  to  cha- 
rities of  a legal  institution,  and  that  therefore  it 
.was  high  time  to  restrain  it.  The  lord  Hard- 
wick, however,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  bill,  as 
it  then  stood,  might  atii-cl  purchases  made  by 
charities,  though  a valuable  consideration  had 
been  paid  lor  them.  He  therefore  proposed  a 
clause,  providing,  ‘ That  nothing  herein  be- 
fore mentioned,  relating  to  the  scaling  and  de- 
livery of  any  deed  or  deeds,  twelve  calendar 
months  at  least  before  the  death  of  the  grantor, 
or  to  the  transfer  of  any  stock,  six  calendar 
mimths,  hitfoed  (hiostcd^'it'fitH&gtrsritDrvwipert; 
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March  25.  A Petition  of  the  ChancelU. 
Masters  and  Scholars  of  the  University 
Cambridge,  was  presented  to  the  Holt 
and  read,  setting  forth, 

“ Thatthe  University,  and  theseveralcoi 

leges  therein,  were  founded aiulemlowedfw 

the  maintaining  fit  persons  in  the  study 
useful  knowledge,  and  the  bringing  up  youth 
in  learning,  virtue  and  religion  : and  that 
they  had  hitherto  pursued  those  ends  with 
great  industry  and  success ; and  that  many 
excellent'  books  had  been  written  by  the 
members  thereof  for  the  service  of  RelVinn’ 
and  many  useful  discoveries  and  grea?  im- 
provements made  in  arts  and  sciences ; and 
that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  had 
by  their  academical  education,  been  so’  well 
fitted  for  the  service  of  the  church  and 
state,  as  to  have  proved  the  ornaments  and 
supports  of  both  ; and  that  the  university 
had  at  all  times  before  been  thought  worthy 
of  the  countenance  of  the  legislature,  and 
continually  favoured  by  persons  of  all 
orders  and  degrees,  eminent  for  wisdom 
and  public  spirit ; and  that,  if  the  Bill  to 
restrain  alienations  of  lands  should  pass  into 
a law  without  amendment,  it  would,  as  the 


son  making  such  transfer,  shall  extend,  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  any  purchase  of  any 
estate  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  nr 
any  transfer  of  any  stock,  to  he  made  really 
and  bona  tide,  for  a full  and  valuable  considera- 
tion actually  paid,  at  or  before  the  niakiugsucb 
couveyauce  or  transfer,  without  fraud  orcollu- 

“ Some  lords,  who  were  very  sanguine  for 
the  bill,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  1 that  the  above 
clause  would  defeat  the  whole  intention  of  it, 
by  giving  rise  to  collusion;  because  a party 
may  sell  an  estate,  anti  the  money  may  be  ac- 
tually paid  for  it ; hot  it  is  in  the  party's  power 
to  leave  the  money,  at  his  death,  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  charity,  who  shall  purchase  it.'  Hut 

lidity  of  the  purchase  must  depend  upon  the 
bona  fide  intention  ; and  should  any  such  col- 
lusion appear,  it  could  not  come  within  the  de- 
scription of  the  clause.  It  was  likewise  thought 
unreasonable,;  and,  indeed,  unjust,  to  render 
void  all  bargains  and  transfers,  if  the  grantor  or 
transfer  should  not  survive  bis  deed,  the  first 
for  twelve,  and  the  other  for  six  calendar 
months;  after  the  money  hud  been  actually 
paid  by  the  purchasing  body  |>olilic,  and  per- 
haps was  irretrievable  by  the  purchasers.’ 
The  provision  therefore  was  admitted,  “n“ 
made  part  of  the  bill;  which,  after  some  other 
less  material  debates,  passed  with  the  amend- 
ments, aud  received  the  royal  assent.”  »m- 
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petitioners  apprehended,  be  attended  with 
consequences  greatly  prejudical  to  them  at 
that  tune,  and  much  more  so  in  time  to 
come,  because  it  would,  in  a great  measure, 
prevent  all  donations  to  supply  present  or 
future  deficiencies,  or  for  any  other  wise 
and  great  purposes,  how  useful  and  neces- 
sary soever  they  might  be  thought ; and 
that  a considerable  part  of  their  revenue 
arose  from  annuities  and  other  certain  pay- 
ments issuing  out  of  lands  and  other  es- 
tates ; and  that  many  of  those  payments 
havingbeen  fixed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  still  continuing  invariably  the 
same,  were  then,  by  the  great  fall  of  money 
since  that  time,  sunk  so  far  below  their 
original  value,  as  to  be  insufficient  to  an- 
swer the  purposes,  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed ; and  that  several  headships  were 
under  120>  some  under  100 /.  per  ann.  and 
that  the  salaries  of  some  professorships 
were  under  50/.  per  ann.  and  others,  as 
those  of  Botany,  anatomy  and  Christianity, 
had  bo  endowment  at  all  ; and  that  the  in- 
come of  much  the  greatest  part  of  their 
fellowships  was  under  sixty,  ot  many  under 
forty,  of  some  so  low  as  thirty,  and  twenty, 
and  fifteen  nounds  per  ann.  and  that  many 
oftheirscholarshipsandexliibitionsamount- 
ed  not  to  above  six,  four,  and  three  pounds 
per  ann.  and  that  some  were  even  under 
those  small  sums  ; and  that  many  poor 
students  had  neither  scholarship  nor  exhi- 
bition to  help  towards  their  maintenance  ; 
and  that  the  number  of  advowson?  in  most 
colleges  was  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  fellows : and  therefore  pray- 
ing the  House  to  except  that  university, 
and  the  several  colleges  therein,  out  of  the 
said  Bill.” 

Which  Petition  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  whom  the  said  Bill  was  com- 
mitted, 

March  26.  A Petition  of  the  Chancellor, 
blasters  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  se- 
veral colleges  and  halls  within  the  said  uni- 
versity, was  presented  to  the  House,  and 
read  ; setting  forth, 

“ That  the  Petitioners  apprehended, 
that  by  the  Bill  then  depending  before  the 
•House,  to  restrain  the  dispositions  of  lands, 
whereby  the  same  become  unalienable,  and 
their  successors  might  be  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  future  benefactions  and 
the  charitable  donations  of  such  as 
might.be  disposed  to  promote  the  pious 
intentions,  for  which  that  ancient  uni- 
versity was  founded  ; and  that  the  peti- 
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tioners  were  fay  their  constitution  entirely 
founded  in  charity,  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  depend  upon  it;  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  large  benefactions  with  which 
they  had  been  formerly  endowed,  yetmany 
of  the  societies  were  so  meanly  provided 
for,  that  thepious  designs  of  theirfounders 
must  remain  imperfect,  without  future  be- 
nefactions, which  had  been  found  by  long 
experience  to  rise  by  such  slow  degrees, 
that  the  petitioners  hoped,  that,  when  their 
case  was  duly  considered,  they  would  not 
be  thought  to  be  within  any  ot  the  general 
mischiefs  that  might  arise  from  alienations 
in  Mortmain ; and  that,  as  their  present 
possessions  were  inconsiderable  in  respect 
to  the  great  number  of  persons  that  were 
maintained  out  of  them,  and  that  us  the 
donations  they  then  enjoyed,  as  well  as 
those  they  might  afterwards  receive,  must 
be  solely  appropriated  to  the  advancement 
of  religion  and  learning;  for  these  reasons 
they  hoped,  that  no  difficulties  or  discou- 
ragements would  be  put  in  the  way  of 
those, 'whose  pious  anti  charitable  inten- 
tions might  dispute  them  to  give  their  as- 
sistance towards  rendering  the  university 
in  general,  as  well  as  the  several  societies 
of  it,  more  instrumental  in  promoting  those 
great  and  necessary  ends  ; and  that  the 
petitioners  thereforehoped,  they  should  be 
exempted  from  the  restraints  mentioned 
in  the  Dili ; or  that  they  should  meet 
with  such  relief  from  that  House,  as  to  the 
House  should  seem  meet.” 

Which  Petition  was  likewise  referred  to 
the  Committee. 

March  31.  A Petition  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Charity  for  relief  of  the  Poor  Widows 
and  Children  of  Clergymen,  was  presented 
to  the  House,  and  read ; setting  forth, 

“ That  by  letters  patent  of  king  Charles 
2,  the  petitioners  w'ere  constituted  a corpo- 
tion,  for  relief  of  the  poor  widows  and 
children-  of  clergymen,  and  made  capable 
in  the  law,  to  take  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  not  exceeding  the  yearly 
value  of  2,000/.  and  also  goods,  chattels, 
and  things  of  what  nature  and  quality  so- 
ever, and  to  alienate  and  dispose  of'  the 
same;  which  capacity'  was  enlarged  by  his 
late  Majesty  king  George  1,  to  3,000/.  a 
y'ear  more,  and  that  the  institution  of  that 
charity  had  been  so  well  esteemed,  and 
supported  by  so  many  pious  and  well  dis- 
posed persons,  that  the  petitioners  had,  for 
. divers  years  past,  been  able  to  make  a dis- 
tribution of  5/.  a year  to  above  800  widows 
of  very'  poor  clergymen,  and  to  put  out 
many  of  their  children  yearly  to  useful 
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Vatles,  who  otherwise  must  have  been  bur-  by  the  said  statute,  divers  rules  and  o I 
theasome  to  their  respective  parishes,  and  were  settled  and  confirmed  by  her  said  I 
their  children  less  useful  to  tire  Common-  Majesty,  under  the  great  seal;  by  s0in  6 
wealth,  an  account  whereof  had  been  an-  which  rules  and  orders,  the  augmentafi 
nually  printed  and  published;  and  that  the  to  be  made  were  directed  to  be  by  wa  0n* 
objects  of  that  charity  were  far  more  nu-  purchase,  and  not  by  way  of  pension  ■ V°i 
xnerous,  than  the  petitioners  could  provide  the  stated  sum  to  be  allowed  for  the  amf 
for,  out  of  their  certain  annual  revenues,  mentation  of  each  cure,  was  limited*” 
and  casual  benefactions,  their  certain  an-  ‘2001.  to  be  invested  in  a purchase,  at  th° 
nual  revenues  not  exceeding  3,000/.  a expence  of  the  corporation ; and  the  so"  i 
year ; and  therefore,  as  that  charity  was  so  governors  were  empowered  to  give  the  saia 
well  founded,  and  for  so  good  purposes,  sum  of  200/.  to  cures  not  exceeding  SSL 
and  that  corporation  restrained  from  ac-  per  ann.  (which  sum  was  afterwards  h 
cepting  lands  beyond  5,000/.  a year,  and  the  authority  of  king  George  1,  extended 
those  alienable  in  the  discretion  of  the  pe-  to  50/.  per  ann.)  where  any  persons  would 
titioners,  praying,  that  that  corporation  give  the.  same  or  greater  value  in  lands  or 
might  be  wholly  excepted  out  of  the  bill  tithes;  and  such  governors  were  directed, 
then  depending  in  that  House,  for  re-  every  year,  between  Christmas  and  Easter’ 
Straining  tire  dispositions  of  lands,  where-  to  cause  the  account  of  what  money  they 
by  the  same  became  unalienable,  or  that  had  to  distribute  that  year,  to  be  audited 
such  provision  might  be  made  thereby,  and  when  they  knew  the  sum,  public  no! 
that  that  corporation  might  enjoy  the  bene-  t ice  was  directed  to  be  given,  that  they 
fits  intended  them  by  the  said  royal  grants,  had  such  a sum  to  distribute  in  so  many 
and  that  the  same  might  be  preserved  to  shares,  and  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
them,  to  the  full  extent  thereof.”  apply  those  shares  to  such  cures  as  wanted 

No  motion  being  made  for  referring  tills  the  same,  and  were  by  the  rules  of  the 
Petition  to  the  Committee,  it  was  ordered  corporation  qualified  to  receive  them, 
to  lie  upon  the  table.  where  any  person  would  add  the  like  or 

April  2.  A Petition  of  the  Governors  of  greater  sum  to  it,  or  the  value  in  lands  or 
the  Bounty  of  queen  Anne,  for  the  aug-  tithes  for  any  particular  cure  ; andtlmtthe 
mentation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  petitioners  apprehended,  that  by  the  bill’ 
clergy,  was  presented  to  the  House  and  then  depending  before  the  House,  to  re- 
read ; setting  forth,  strain  the  dispositions  of  lands,  whereby 

“ That  the  said  governors  were  made  a the  same  became  unalienable,  the  rights 
body  corporate  by  her  late  majesty  queen  and  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  said  act, 
Anne,  in  the  3d  year  of  her  reign,  in  pur-  and  by  the  rules  and  orders  made  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  parliament,  impower-  suance  thereof,  might  be  greatly  affected, 
ing  her  to  settle  upon  them  the  revenue  of  if  some  proper  provision  should  not  be 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths,fortheaugmenta-  made  to  prevent  it;  and  therefore  praying 
tion  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy,  that  a clause  or  clauses  might  be  added, 
and  to  make  rules  and  orders  for  the  re-  whereby  the  said  rights  and  powers  might 
guiar  administration  of  the  same,  by  which  be  secured.” 

statute  licence  was  given  to  all  and  every  After  reading  this  Petition,  a motion 
person  or  persons,  by  deed  enrolled,  in  was  made  and  seconded,  for  ordering  it  to 
such  manner,  and  within  such  time,  as  was  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
directed  by  the  statute  made  in  the  27th  Committee  to  whom  the  said  Bill  was  corn- 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  8,  for  enroll-  mitted;  and  the  same  being  opposed,  after 
ment  of  bargains  and  sales,  or  by  last  will  pretty  long  debate,  the  question  was  put, 
or  testament  duly  executed,  to  grant  to  and,  upon  a division,  carried  in  the  nega- 
the  said  corporation  and  their  successors,  tive,  by  143  to  95 ; whereupon  the  Petition 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  goods  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table, 
and  chattels,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  The  same  day  the  House  resolved  itself 
in  the  said  act ; which  corporation  had  also  into  a Committee  of  the  House  upon  the 
thereby  full  capacity  to  purchase,  take,  and  said  Bill,  and  made  some  progress,  Mr. 
enjoy  any  money,  lands,  tenements,  goods  Gibbon  being  in  the  chair;  werwbiefli 
and  chatties,  without  any  licence  or  writ  Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
‘ ad  quod  damnum,’  the  statute  of  Mort-  Gibbon  reported  from  the  Committee, 
main,  or  any  other  statute  or  law  to  the  that  they  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
contrary  notwithstanding ; and  that,  after-  Bill,  and  had  directed  him  to  move,  th01 
wards,  qfii&e  ipanera  gsta$ed ; .thsyrjptightiifeayeileavflito  aiHflgain;  ivh«re' 
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upon  it  was  resolved,  that  the  House 
would,  upon  Monday  then  next,  resolve 
itself  into  a Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  further  of  the  said  Bill. 

April  7.  The  Committee  having  gone 
through  the  Bill,  they  reported  the  Amend- 
ments they  had  made  to  it,  when  the 
House  should  please  to  receive  the  same ; 
and  on  the  7th,  A petition  of  the  go- 
vernors of  the  Grey-coat  hospital  in 
Totliill-fields,  of  the  royal  foundation  of 
queen  Anne,  was  presented  to  the  House 
and  read,  setting  forth, 

“ That  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  li)th 
day  Of  April,  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  late  queen  Anne,  the  petitioners 
were  constituted  a corporation,  and  made 
capable  inlaw  to  take  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  not  exceeding  the 
yearly  value  of  2,000/.  and  also  goods, 
chatties,  and  things  of  what  nature  or 
value  soever,  for  the  benefit  of  such  poor 
children  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster,  as  from  time  to  time  should  ! 
be  admitted  into  the  said  hospital ; and 
that,  the  petitioners  had  for  several  years 
pa8t,been  enabled  to  maintain,  cloath,  and 
teach  a considerable  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes ; and  had,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  foundation  of  the  said 
hospital,  placed  out  above  500  children  ap- 
prentices, some  to  the  sea-service,  and 
others  to  useful  trades,  husbandry  and 
housewifery;  and  that  the  children  then, 
and  many  years  past,  were  many  more  in 
number  than  the  petitioners  could,  provide 
for  by  the  yearly  subscriptions  and  collec- 
tion joined' to  the  certain  annual  revenues 
of  the  said  hospital,  which  together  at  that 
time,  did  not  exceed  700/.  a year ; so  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  casual  and  generous 
benefactions  the  petitioners  had  received 
by  the  bequests  of  several  pious  and  well- 
disposed  persons,  they  could  not  take  so 
many  poor  children  into  their  care  and 
protection,  to  be  maintained,'  clothed,  and 
instructed;  and  therefore,  in  consideration 
the  annual  revenue  belonging  to  that  hos- 
pital was  of  so  small  a value,  praying  that 
that  corporation  might  be  excepted  out  of 
the  Bill  then  depending  in  that  House, 
for  restraining  the  dispositions  of  lands, 
whereby  the  same  become  unalienable,  or 
that  such  provision  might  be  made  thereby, 
that  the  benefits  intended  them  by  the 
grant  of  their  royal  foundress,  might  be 
preserved  to  them  in  their  full  extent.” 

Which  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

April  8.  A Petition  of  the  trustees  of 
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tlie  several  charity  schools  within  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  borough  of 
Southwark  and  bills  of  mortality,  in  be- 
half of  upwards  of  5,000  poor  children 
cloathed  and  educated  in  the  said  schools, 
and  also  in  behalf  of  all  other  charity 
schools  in  this  kingdom,  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  principle* 
of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  esta- 
blished, was  presented  to  the  House  and 
read,  setting  forth : 

“ That  if  the  Bill  then  depending  in  that 
House,  to  restrain  the  Dispositions  of 
Lands,  whereby  the  same  become  unalien- 
able, shouldpass  into  a law  without  amend- 
ment, it  would  prevent  many  charitable 
donations  for  the  promotion  of  the  said 
schools,  which  were  so  far  from  liaviBg 
any  large  endowments  in  land  or  money, 
that  very  few  had  so  much  as  a school- 
house  ; and  that,  as  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions did  not  equally  and  regularly  answer 
the  constant  expences,  the  trustees  in  se- 
veral places  have  been  obliged  to  reduce 
the  number  of  their  children,  and  in  others 
the  schools  liad  been  entirely  laid  down, 
for  want  of  means  to  support  them ; and 
representing  to  the  House  the  great  use- 
fulness of  those  schools;  and  alledging, 
that,  during  the  continuance  thereof,  the 
petitioners  have  placed  out  upwards  of 
17,000  children,  within  the  said  bills  of 
mortality,  to  apprenticeships  in  the  lower 
trades,  and  to  menial  services,  whereof 
about  one  half  had  been  put  out  to  such 
services,  besides  near  400  bound  to  the 
sea-service;  and  therefore  praying  the 
House  to  except  the  said  charity  schools 
out  of  the  said  Bill,  or  to  grant  them  such 
other  relief  as  to  the  House  should  seem 
meet.” 

This  Petition  was  likewise  ordered  to 
lie  upon  the  table. 

The  same  day,  the  Bill,  with  Amend- 
ments, was  ordered  to  be  ingrossed;  and 
On'  the  15th,  it  was  read  a tliird  time,  and 
a motion  made  for  its  being  passed,  which 
occasioned  some  debate;  but  upon  the 
question  being  put,  it  was  upon  a division 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  176  to  72 ; 
and  Mr.  Gibbon  was  ordered  to  carry  the 
Bill  to  the  Lords,  and  desire  their  concur- 
rence. 

Delate  in  the  Lords  an  the  Mortmain 
Bill.']  The  Mortmain  Bill  was  read  a 
first  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a second 
time  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  5th  of  May, 
the  said  House  resolved  itself  into  a Com- 
mittee upon  the  same,  when  the  chief  de- 


on  the  Mortmain  Bill. 
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bates  happened  both  in  relation  to  the 
merits  of  the  Bill  in  general,  and  in  relation 
to  the  several  particular  clauses.  Before 
the  House  resolved  itself  into  thesaidCom- 
mittee 

The  Lord  Gower  moved  for  an  instruc- 
tion to  receive  a clause  in  favour  of  the 
universities,  much  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  respect  to  the  giving  them  a liberty  to 
exchange  the  small  livings  they  were,  or 
might  be  in  possession  of,  for  others  of  a 
greater  value,  so  as  the  number  of  advow- 
sons  in  the  possession  of  any  college, 
might  never  exceed  the  number  prescribed 
by  the  Bill ; in  which  he  was  supported  by 
the  lord  Bathurst,  the  earl  of  Abingdon, 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  &c.  but  upon  the 
question’s  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the 
negative.  After  the  House  had  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee, 

The  Earl  of  Strafford  took  notice  that 
the  words  ‘ to  uses  called  charitable  uses’ 
in  the  Preamble,  seamed  to  cast  some  sort 
of  reflexion  upon  those  charitable  founda- 
tions which  had  been  lately  established, 
none  of  which,  he  hoped,  their  lordships 
would  look  on  as  a public  mischief,  and 
therefore  he  proposed  leaving  them  out, 
in  which  he  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of 
Abingdon,  and  the  bishop  of  Salisbury; 
but  this  Amendment  was  disagreed  to, 
because  some  of  the  late  dispositions  made 
to  such  foundations  seemed  to  be  a little 
extravagant,  and  even  the  foundations 
themselves,  if  they  had  not  already,  might 
very  soon  become  a public  mischief. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  likewise  took 
notice,  That,  by  some  words- in  the  first 
enacting  clause,  the  charitable  foundation 
called  queen  Anne’s  bounty,  which  he 
hoped  was  looked  on  by  all  their  lordships 
as  a most  useful  and  necessary  foundation, 
would  be  disabled  even  from  taking  any 
sum  of  money  or  other  personal  estate ; 
for  by  that  clause,  as  it  then  stood,  no 
sum  of  money,  or  other  personal  estate 
whatsoever,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  lands,  could  be  given  by  will  to  any 
charitable  use  whatsoever ; and  as  that  so- 
ciety, by  their  own  rules  and  orders,  were 
obliged  to  employ  all  sums  of  money  left 
to  them  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  he  was 
afraid,  that  every  legacy  left  to  them  by 
will,  would  be  within  the  restraining  words 
of  that  clause ; therefore  he  hoped  some 
explanatory  words  would  be  added  in  be- 
half of  that  society ; but  this  was  likewise 
disagreed  to. 

The 
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the  general  words  in  the  restraining  d- 
might,  in  some  cases,  affect  purclii**  S* 
a valuable  consideration,  therefore  he  »,  ot 
ed,  that  the  following  Proviso  should  °iT 
inserted  in  the  Bill,  via. 

‘ Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein 
4 before  mentioned,  relating  to  the  sealin" 
4 and  delivery  of  any  deed  or  deeds,  twelve 
4 kalendar  months  at  least  before  the  death 
4 of  the  granter,  or  to  the  transfer  of  any 
4 stock,  six  kalendar  months  before  the 
4 death  of  the  granter,  or  person  making 
4 such  transfer,  shall  extend,  or  be  com 
4 strued  to  extend  to  any  purchase  of  any 
4 estate  in  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita". 

4 ments,  or  any  transfer  of  any  stock,  to  be 
4 made  really  and  bona  fide  for  a full  and 
4 valuable  consideration  actually  paid,  at 
4 or  before  the  making  such  conveyance 
4 or  transfer,  without  fraud  or  collusion.’ 


This  was  objected  to  by  some  lords,  as 
being  unnecessary-,  and  as  it  would  afford 
a handle  for  evading  the  law ; for  as  con- 
veyances of  land-estates  might  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  made  by 
persons  on  their  death-bed,  it  wouldbe  easy 
for  any  charitable  corporation  or  body  po- 
litic, to  pay  a full  and  valuable  considera- 
tion in  ready  money,  at  or  before  the  mak- 
ing of  any  such  death-bed  conveyance  or 
transfer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a 
will  made,  whereby  the  sum  so  paid  should 
be  left  them  by  way  of  legacy,  which  would 
be  a good  bequest ; and  with  that  legacy 
the  body  politic  might  replace  the  money 
which  they  had  laid  out  upon  the  purchase : 
but  it  being  the  general  opinion,  that  such 
a conveyance  and  bequest  would  be  inter- 
preted", as  made  by  fraud  or  collusion,  in 
order  to  evade  the  law,  and  would  not 
therefore  be  within  the  proviso;  and  it 
being  thought,  that  it  would  be  a great 
hardship  upon  all  bodies  politic,  to  make 
void  every  purchase  or  transfer  they  could 
afterwards  make  or  receive,  in  case  the 
granter,  or  person  who  made  the  transfer, 
should,  by  accident,  die  within  a twelve- 
month after  such  purchase,  or  within  six 
kalendar  months  after  such  transfer,  even 
though  really  and  bona  fide  made  for  a lull 
and  valuable  consideration,  paid  at  or  be- 
fore the  making  of  such  purchase,  or  trans- 
fer, therefore  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Pro- 
viso offered  should  be  inserted,  and  made 
part  of  the  Bill. 

The  Committee  went  afterwards  through 
the  Bill,  and  ordered  their  Amendments 
to  be  reported  to  the  House ; and  accor- 
Delawar, 
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their  chairman,  reported  the  same  to  the 
House,  when  a proposition  was  made  to 
leave  out  at  the  latter  end  of  the  first 
euacting  clause,  these  words,  viz.  ‘ And 

* unless  the  same  be  made  to  take  effect 
‘ in  possession  for  the  charitable  use  in- 
*•  tended,  immediately  from  the  making 
‘ thereof,  and  be  without  any  power  of 
‘ revocation,  reservation,  trust,  condition, 

• limitation,  clause  or  agreement  whatso- 
‘ ever,  Jbr  the  benefit  of  the  donor  or 
‘ granter,  or  of  any  person  claiming  under 
‘ him.’  "this  occasioned  a pretty  long 
debate,  the  substance  of  which  we  shall 
give  in  the  argument  upon  the  Bill  in  ge- 
neral ; but  the  question  being  at  last  put,  , 
Whether  those  words  should  stand  as  part  I 
of  the  Bill,  it  was  resolved  in  the  alfirma-  1 
tiv.e;  and  the  amendment  made  by  the 
Committee  being  agreed  to,  the  Bill  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a third  time : which  was 
accordingly  done  on  the  13th,  and  the 
Bill  passed  without  a division  ; but  the 
following  temporal  Lords  entered  their 
Protest,  without  giving  any  reasons,  viz. 
Abingdon,  Beaufort,  Oxford  and  Morti- 
mer, Montjoy,  Northampton,  Litch- 
field, Strafford. 

The  Arguments  for  the  Bill  were  as 
follow  : 

My  Lords;  As  the  landed  interest  of  this 
kingdom  has  always  been  our  chief  support 
against  foreign  enemies,  and  the  great 
bulwark  for  defending  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  against  the  attempts  of  ambitious 
encroaching  power,  therefore  it  has  always 
been  reckoned  a most  necessary  and  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  our  constitution, 
not  to  allow  any  great  share  of  our  landed- 
interest  to  be  vested  in  societies  or  bodies 
politic,  either  sacred  or  profane : this 
maxim  appears  to  be  co-eval  with  our  mo- 
narchy, and  it  is  expressly  established  by 
the  great  charter ; for  though  grants  or 
alienations  of  lands  to'  religious  houses 
only,  be  thereby  prohibited,  yet  this  pro- 
hibition was  founded  upon  the  general 
maxim,  and  religious  houses  only  were 
then  mentioned,  because  alienations  to 
them  was  at  that  time  the  only  transgres- 
sion of  this  maxim,  which  lmd  been  felt  or 
complained  of;  but,  in  die  very  next 
reign,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign 
of  our  great  Edward  1 , this  defect  was  sup- 
plied ; and  by  an  express  statute  alienations 
of  lands  to  any  body  politic  whatsoever, 
were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
same : nay,  so  sensible  was  that  wise  king, 
of  the  necessity  of  this  maxim,  that  by 
£ VOL.  IXi'Jpd  image  dieiti«<'lV- the  Strive, -sh 
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the  said  statute  it  is  enacted,  that  no  body 
politic  shall  presume  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  any  lands  or  tenements  by  any 
artful  or  evasive  method  whatsoever ; and 
of  such  consequence  was  the  alienation  of 
lands  in  Mortmain,  thought  of  old,  that 
by  one  of  our  old  statutes,  the  writ  * ad 
quod  Damnum,’  for  alienating  lands  in 
Mortmain,  was  ordered  not  to  be  granted 
but  upon  Petition  in  full  Parliament. 

It  is  true,  my  Lords,  our  ancestors  had 
several  reasons  for  preventing  the  aliena- 
tion of  lands  in  Mortmain,  which  do  not 
1 subsist  at  this  day.  We  ore  not  now  in 
any  danger  of  having  our  lands  swallowed 
up  by  an  ambitious  and  avaricious  clergy, 
therefore  we  need  not  provide  so  strongly 
against  our  lands  passing  into  their  hands. 
The  defence  of  the  nation  does  not  now 
so  much  depend  upon  our  militia  or  mili- 
tary tenures,  therefore  the  safety  of  the 
nation  cannot  be  brought  into  so  great  dan- 
ger by  a multiplicity  of  such  grants : and 
as  our  lands  are  all  now  held  by  socage  te- 
nure, neither  his  Majesty,  nor  any  inferior 
lord  under  him,  can  be  so  much  injured 
by  such  a grant : but  there  is  another  rea- 
son which  then  subsisted,  which  now  sub- 
sists, and  which  will  always  subsist ; for  if 
a great  part  of  the  land  estates  ofthis  king- 
dom should  ever  come  to  be  possessed  by 
corporations  or  bodies  politic,  it  might  be 
of  the  most  dangerous  consequence,  both 
with  respect  to  our  security  against  foreign 
invasions,  and  with  respect  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  rights  and  privileges  ; be- 
cause it  is  certain,  that  a man  who  has  in 
his  own  person  a particular  right  to  any 
land  estate,  which  he  may  transmit  to  his 
posterity,  will  be  more  daring  and  active 
in  the  defence  of  that  right  against  a fo- 
reign enemy,  and  more  jealous  of  arbitrary 
power  by  which  that  right  may  be  made 
precarious,  than  we  can  suppose  any  man 
will  be,  who  lias  a right  in  the  lands  only 
as  a lessee,  or  as  a member  of  a corporation. 
This,  my  Lords,  to  me  will  always  be  a 
strong  reason  for  looking  with  a jealous 
eye  upon  the  growing  property  of  corpo- 
rations in  the  lands  of  this  kingdom  : this 
I take  to  be  now  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  not  allowing  any  bodies  politic  to  pur- 
chase lands  without  the  king’s  licence ; 
and  while  our  laws  continue  as  they  stand 
at  present,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  power 
of  granting  such  licences  will  be  made  usa 
of  with  great  circumspection. 

As  this  power'll  as  not  yet  been  too  tar 
extended,  as  we  are  certain  no  wrong  or 
unwise  use  will  be  made  of  it  during  bis 
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present  Majesty’s  reign,  therefore  it  is  not 
3'et  absolutely  necessary  to  subject  it  to 
any  restraint;  but,  ray  Lords,  there  is  an 
evil  lately  grown  up;  an  evil  not  founded 
upon  our  ancient  constitution,  but  an  evil 
which  took  its  rise  from  ourhaving  departed 
about  two  centuries  ago,  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  this  kingdom.  1 mean  the  li- 
berty of  granting  or  devising  all  sorts  of 
land  estates  by  will,  and  even  upon  death- 
bed, not  pnly  to  the  .disappointment  and 
disherison,  of  a man’s  natural  and  lawful 
heirs,  b«$  to  the  prejudice  of  the  common 
good  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  contradiction 
to  that  ancient  maxim,  which  forbids  the 
granting  or  alienating  any  lands  in  Mort- 
main. Happy  was  it  for  this  nation,  and 
lor  many  great  families  in  this  kingdom, 
that  no  man  had  such  a liberty  in  the  times 


f popery  and  superstition ; for  if  men 
Duld  have 


d have  then  granted  their  estates  by 
will,  we  should  never  have  had  such  an  ar- 
ticle as  1 have  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta 
nor  any  law  against  Mortmain,  we  should 
never  have  had  a reformation,  nay,  I doubt 
much  if  we  should  have  had  a layman  of  a 
land-estate  in  England : but  luckily  for  us, 
we  did  not  think  of  this  alteration  of  the 
common  law,  till  - the  reformation  was  not 
only  begun,  but  pretty  far  advanced,  and 
those  monasteries  and  religious  orders  dis- 
solved, who  had  been  for  ages  the  taxers 
of  every  dying  man’s  will,  and  the  terror 
of  all  his  relations. 

We  know,  ray  Lords,  that  this  liberty 
of  devising  land-estates  by  will,  was  first 
established  by  a statute  of  the  32d  of  Hen- 
ry 8th,  which  wits  explained  and  enforced 
by  another  statute  of  the  34th  and  35th  of 
that  king’s  reign.  However,  by  these  two 
statutes  there  were  some  restraints  laid,  or 
rather  left,  upon  granting  or  alienating 
land-estates  by  will ; for  a man  was  allowed 
to  devise  but  one  third  part  of  his  lands 
held  by  knights  service,  and  there  is  an 
express  exception  made  with  respect  to 
bodies  politic  or  corporate : so  that  no  man 
could,  by  these  statutes,  devise  a land- 
estate  to  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  no 
not  even  with  the  King’s  licence ; but  both 
these  restraints  are  now  in  a great  measure 
removed ; for  all  tenures  having  been,  by 
an  act  of  the  12th  of  king  Charles  2, 
turned  into  free  anil  common  socage,  a 
man  may  now  devise  by  will  all  his  fee- 
simple  lands  if  he  pleases  ; aud,  by  an  act 
of  the  2d  of  queen  Anne,  any  person  may 
by  will  devise  his  whole  land-estate  to  the 
corporation  for  thq  bounty  of  queen  Anne, 
and  they  ure-e®ubied  t)&tdke  ted  ejijoy'thii; 
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same,  without  any  licence  or  writ  ad  n 
damnum.  So  that,  with  respect  to  tjy 
corporation,  every  man  may  Up0n  |!J 
death-bed,  and  even  in  his  last  moments 
devise  his  whole  land-estate,  not  only  m 
the  disappointment  and  disherison  of  hu 
natural  and  lawful  heirs,  but  to  the  preju. 
dice  of  what  was  of  old  thought  to  be  jj,e 
common  good  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  con. 
trndiction  to  that  ancient  maxim,  which 

forbids  the  granting  or  alienating  any  lands 

in  Mortmain,  without  a writ  ad  quod  dam « 
navi,  which  formerly  could  not  be  granted 
but  upon  a petition  in  full  Parliament. 

So  careful,  ray  Lords,  were  our  ances. 
tors  in  preventing  the  lauds  of  this  kingdom 
from  coining  into  the  hands  of  corporations 
or  bodies  politic,  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  sole 
or  aggregate,  that  grants  or  alienations  of 
lands  to  any  person  or  persons  intrust,  and 
for  the  use  of  such  bodies,  are  declared 
void  by  a statute  of  the  15th  of  Richard 
2,  and  by  a statute  of  the  23d  of  Henry  8, 
all  grants  and  alienations  of  lands,  to  any 
person  or  persons,  in  trust  for  any  super- 
stitious use,  are  declared  to  be  utterly 
void.  But,  of  later  times,  we  have  found 
out  a sort  of  use  called  a charitable  use, 
for  the  benefit  of  wliich  a man  may  alie- 
nate, grant,  or  devise  his  lands ; so  that  as 
the  law  stands  at  present,  though  a man 
cannot  devise  his  lands  to  any  corporation, 
except  that  for  the  bounty  of  queen  Anne, 
yet  he  may  now  upon  his  death-bed,  and 
even  in  his  last  moments  devise  his  whole 
land-estate  to  any  person  or  persons  in 
trust,  for  the  benefit  of  any  charitable  use 
be  pleases  to  appoint. 

How  we  have  come,  my  Lords,  in  these  ! 
later  ages,  to  establish  so  unbounded  a j 
liberty  of  devising  land-estates  by  will,  and  l 
in  Mortmain  too,  I do  not  know ; but  I | 
am  sure  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  1 
maxims  of  this  kingdom,  and  wi  th  the  laws  I 
now  subsisting  in  most  couutries  of  Eu-  I 
rope ; For  in  Scotland  no  man  can,  as  yet,  I 
grant  or  devise  any  land-estate  by  will  ; I 
and  in  Wales,  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  j 
estates  by  will  was  so  much  confined,  that  I 
they  could  not,  by  their  last  will  or  testa-  I 
raent,  freely  dispose  of  their  goods  and  | 
chattels,  till  an  act  was  made  in  the  7th  and  I 
8th  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  j 
king  William  for  that  purpose.  Though  I 
this  unbounded  liberty  may  be  attended  I 
with  some  conveniences,  yet  I am  per-  j 
suaded,  it  often  subjects  dying  persons  to  _ 
great  trouble  ar.d  solicitation,  so  that  many 
of  them  have  been,  and  many  may  be,  ^ 
•o0btigi;tiltbllpawba8e'tlie''[liTfiilege  of  paw* 
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ing  their  last  moments  in  ease  and  quiet, 
at  the  expence  of  their  natural  heirs  ; 
which- 1 must  call  an  injustice  done  to  a 
man’s  next  relations,  if  they  have  never 
been  guilty  of  any  thing  to  deserve  being 
disappointed  of  that  expectation  they  are 
justly  entitled  to  by  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try ; and  it  is  certain  that  more  law-suits 
have  sprung  from  this  fountain,  than  from 
any  otner  regulation  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  laws  of  England:  this  injustice  and 
inconvenience  are  most  emphatically,  as 
well  as  prophetically,  taken  notice  of  by 
tlio  great  Coke,  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
two  statutes  of  Ilenry  8, 1 have  mention- 
ed ; where  having  taken  notice,  that,  by 
the  common  law,  no  lands  or  tenements 
were  devisable  by  any  last  will  and  testa- 
ment; ‘ but  now  (says  he)  since  Littleton 
‘ wrote,  by  the  statutes  of  32  and  34  Hen- 

* ry  8,  lands  and  tenements  are  generally 

* devisable  by  the  last  will  in  writing,  or  the 

* testament  of  the  tenant  in  fee-simple, 

‘ whereby  the  ancient  common  law  is  al- 
‘ tered,  whereupon  many  difficult  ques- 

* tions,  and  most  commonly  disherison  of 

* heirs’  (when  the  devisors  are  pinched  by 
the  messengers  of  death,  lie  might  have 
added,  some  other  sorts  of  messengers) 

* do  arise  and  happen.’  From  these  words 
we  may  judge,  that  that  great  man  did  not 
much  approve  of  those  two  statutes ; and 
if  he  had  been  alive  at  this  day,  I am  con-  I 
vinced  he  would  have  much  less  approved 
of  the  statute  made  in  the  2d  ol  queen 
Anne,  which  I have -already  taken  notice 
of. 

I am  very  far,  my  Lords,  from  disap- 
proving of  all  charitable  foundations,  or  of 
all  donations  to  charitable  uses,  either  by 
will  or  by  deed ; but  I am  convinced,  that 
our  charitable  foundations  may  become  too 
numerous,  and  that  some  of  those  we  have 
already  established,  may  become  too  rich 
and  extensive,  especially  if  the  unlimited 
power  of  granting  licences,  first  vested  in 
the  crown,  by  the  statute  of  the  7th  and 
8th  of  the  late  king  William,  be  not  cau- 
tiously and  moderately  used.  However, 
as  no  wrong  use  has  yet  been  made  of  that 
power,  as  there  is  no  appearance  or  sus- 
picion that  a wrong  use  will  be  made  of  it, 
there  is  therefore  no  present  occasion  for 
laying  any  restraint  upon  it,  or  for  laying 
any  restraint  upon  those  donations  wnich 
are  made  to  corporations  or  charitable  uses, 
by  men  in  full  health  and  vigour,  and  to 
take  place  immediately  upon  the  executing 
of  the  writings  for  that  purpose  ; but  as  for 
those  donations  w|iich  aj:e  m^t|e  by  will, 
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or  by  any  deed  in  the  nature  of  a will, 
and  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  death  of 
the  donor,  I am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  high 
time  for  us  to  re-assume  the  maxims  of  our 
ancestors,  by  restraining  this  testamentary 
power  with  respect  at  least  to  land-estates ; 
for,  by  the  specious  pretence  of  charity, 
the  solicitations  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  charitable  foundations,  and  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  donors,  it  is  to  me  highly 
probable,  that  too  great  a part  of  the  lands 
m this  kingdom  may  soon  come  to  be  in 
mortmain,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  nation 
in  general,  and  to  the  ruin  or  unjust  disap- 
pointment of  many  a man’s  poor  rela- 
tions ; for  I cannot  but  think  that  a man’s 
heirs  at  law  have  some  sort  of  natural  right 
to  succeed  after  his  death,  at  least  to  his 
land-estate,  unless  they  have  forfeited  that 
natural  right  by  some  sort  of  unnatural 
behaviour;  and  I cannot  think  it  any 
charity  in  a man  to  give,  even  to  the  most 
charitable  use,  that  which  he  cannot  in 
himself  either  possess  or  enjoy : the  giving 
of  any  such  charity  I shall  always  look  on 
rather  as  an  act  of  injustice  towards  tho 
heir  at  law,  than  as  an  act  of  charity  in  the 
donor ; and  as  the  giving  of  land-estates  in 
such  a manner,  is  contrary  to  the  ancient 
maxims  of  the  kingdom,  and  may  be  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  the  public,  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  prevented.  This  is 
what  is  intended  by  the  bill  now  before  us, 
and  therefore  I am  most  heartilyfor  its 
being  passed  into  a law. 

Tlie  Answer  was  in  substance  as  follows : 

My  Lords;  That  we  have  very  ancient 
and  very  strong  laws  against  granting  or 
alienating  lands  in  Mortmain,  is  what  I 
shall  not  deny,  nor  have  I,  at  present,  any 
occasion  for  so  doing ; but  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  enacting  those  laws  were  such  as 
do  not  now,  nOr  1 hope  ever  will  again  sub- 
sist in  this  nation.  We  know,  that  while 
Popery  was  established  in  this  country,  all 
the  lands  which  the  priests  regular  or  se- 
cular, could  mice  get  possession  of,  became 
notOAlv  unalienable,  but  were  in  a manner 
torn  off  from  the  commonwealth,  and  dis- 
membered, as  it.  were,  from  the  body  of 
the  society;  for  they  were  rendered  for 
ever  free  ft  om  public  taxes,  or  from  being 
obliged  to  contribute  any  thing  towards 
the  safety  or  defence  of  the  kingdom ; and 
as  the  priests  were  more  properly  the  sub- 
jects of  the  pope  of  Rome,  than  of  the 
king  of  England,  every  enlargement  of 
their  possessions  was  an  encreasing  of  the 
power  of  a foreign  ^rince^  in  t the  very 
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bowels  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the 
chief  and  die  strongest  reason  for  pre- 
Tenting  tile  alienation  of  any  lands  to 
them ; and  there  was  another  reason  of  a 
private  nature,  which  was  good  against 
alienations  either  to  lay  corporations  or 
ecclesiastic:  I mean  the  damage  that  might 
accrue  by  alienations  in  Mortmain,  to  the 
lords  of  whom  those  lands  were  held ; for 
the  lord  was  thereby  for  ever  deprived  of 
all  those  profits  and  services  which  were  or 
might  become  due  to  him  by  the  nature 
of  the  tenure;  but  as  neither  of  these 
reasons  now  subsist,  as  no  lands  alienated 
m Mortmain  can  now  be  freed  from  any 
of  the  public  taxes,  and  as  no  private  man 
can  suiter  by  any  such  alienation,  we  have 
not  so  great  cause  to  guard  against  aliena- 
nutions  in  Mortmain. 

I shall  grant,  my  Lords,  that  a man  who 
has  a particular  right  to  a land-estate, 
which  he  may  transmit  to  his  posterity, 
’frill  probably  be  more  concerned  about  the 
preservation  of  that  right,  than  about  pre- 
serving a right  which  he  has  in  lands,  only 
as  a member  of  a corporation ; but  every 
man,  who  has  a concern  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a corporation,  has  some  property 
of  his  own,  and  the  preservation  of  that 
property  will  make  him  sis  daring  and  ac- 
tive against  a foreign  enemy,  and  as  jealous 
of  arbitrary  power,  as  his  nature  and  consti- 
tution will  admit,  which  is  all  that  could  be 
. expected  of  hitn,  were  he  the  proprietor  of 
those  lands,  in  which  he  has  only  a right  as 
a member  of  a corporation  ; so  that  if  all 
the  lands  in  England  were  in  the  possession 
of  corporations,  1 believe  the  people  would 
be  as  ready  to  defend  themselves  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  as  tenacious  of  their 
liberties  and  privileges  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent : And  as  for  our  religious  corpora- 
tions, besides  the  concern  which  every 
member  must  have  for  preserving  the  pri- 
vate property  he  possesses,  if  he  has  any  re- 

Srd  for  the  religion  he  professes,  he  must 
ve  a more  than  ordinary  concern  for  pre- 
serving the  nation  against  foreign  inva- 
sions, and  for  preserving  our  happy  con- 
stitution ; for  by  the  success  of  any  foreign 
invasion,  the  established  religion  would 
certainly  be  destroyed,  and  it  would  be  in 
a very  precarious  situation,  if  it  should 
ever  come  to  depend  upon  the  variable 
will  of 'an  arbitrary  prince : from  whence  I 
must  ’ conclude,  that  neither  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  nor  the  preservation  of  our 
constitution,  is  much  concerned  in  pre- 
venting the  alienation  of  lands  in  Mort- 


The  only  reason  I can  suggest  to  myself 
for  restraining  the  alienation  of  lands  in 
Mortmain,  is,  lest  any  one  particular  con 
poration  should,  by  getting  a great  deal  of 
land  in  their  possession,  become  so  power- 
fill,  as  to  be  able  to  prescribe  laws  to  die 
whole  kingdom ; and  I am  sure  there  is  not 
at  present,  a corporate  body  in  the  king, 
dom  from  which  any  such  danger  is  to  ba  | | 
Apprehended;  nor  can  such  a danger  arise 
in  any  time  to  come,  while  our  present  law* 
against  alienations  in  Mortmain  continue 
in  force ; for  as  no  corporate  body  can 
purchase  or  hold  a greater  quantity  of  land 
than  they  are  now  entitled  to  purchase, 
without  a new  licence  from  the  crown,  it 
will  always  be  in  the  power  of  the  crown 
to  put  a stop  to  the  purchasing  of  more 
lands  by  any  particular  corporation,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  thought  proper ; which  we 
may  assure  ourselves  the  crown  will  al- 
ways do,  long  before  any  such  corporate 
body  arrives  at  a dangerous  pitch  of  riches 
and  power.  With  respect  therefore  to  t 
alienations  of  land  in  Mortmain,  I can  see 
no  reason  for  any  new  law  against  them,  | 
or  for  laying  any  further  restraint  upon 
them. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  regard  to  die 
granting  or  devising  lands  by  will,  it  is  ! 
certain,  that  by  several  late  statutes  a 3 
much  greater  latitude  is  allowed  in  that 
way,  tnan  was  allowed  by  the  common 
law ; but  we  very  well  know  the  two  chief 
reasons  why  no  such  devises,  except  with 
respect  to  burgage  tenures,  were  allowed  ? 
by  the  common  law.  The  first  proceeded  " 
from  the  nature  of  our  ancient  tenures ; fl 
for  as  all  our  lands  were  granted  to  men 
and  their  heirs,  for  certain  services  to  be 
performed  to  the  lord  or  granter,  it  was  ^ 
thought  necessary  the  land  should  descend  I 
to  die  heir,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  per-  I 
form  those  services  to  his  lord ; so  that  the 
first  grant  was  looked  on  as  a sortof  entail, 
for  the  tenant  in  most  cases  could  not  so  a 
much  as  alienate  the  lands,  even  in  his 
life-time,  without  the  consent  of  the  lord?  I 
the  nature  of  the  tenure  therefore  disabled  I 
him  from  disposing  of  liis  fee  without  the 
consent  of  his  lord,  and  if  he  had  time  to  I 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  lord,  for  granting  j 
his  fee  to  any  other  person  except  his 
next  heir,  it  was  as  easy  for  him  to  do  it  by 
deed  as  by  will ; for  which  reason,  while 
things  continued  in  that  situation,  it  was 
quite  unnecessary  to  give  any  man  a power 
to  dispose  of  his  land-estate  by  Will,  even 
though  be  should  obtain  his  lord’s  consent 
frfr''W’l(tibi%-,  •prfr- 
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ceeded  from  die  nature  of  the  Popish  re- 
ligion ; for  in  all  countries  where  that  re- 
ligion is  established,  die  monks  and  friars 
insidiously  watch  the  last  moments  of 
every  dying  person,  in  order  to  terrify  him 
into  the  giving  great  legacies  to  their  re- 
spective fraternities  ; and  as  some  of  the 
tenets  of  that  religion  are  most  artfully 
adapted  for  making  men  very  generous  to 
the  church  in  their  last  moments,  the  law- 
givers of  this  country,  as  well  as  most 
other  countries,  took  care  that  it  should 
not  be  in  the  power  of  those  priests  to 
make  themselves  the  heirs  as  well  as  exe- 
cutors to  any  dying  person. 

But  now,  my  Lords,  both  these  reasons 
are  removed  from  this  liappy  kingdom ; and 
therefore  I think  the  natural  right  a man 
has  to  dispose  of  his  own,  at  what  time  and 
in  what  maimer  he  thinks  most  proper* 
ought  to  take  place.  It  is  certain,  that  a 

Sower  to  dispose  of  a man’s  estate  at  his 
eath,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  then  think 
best,  is  a great  incitement  to  industry  and 
frugality,  and  consequently  a great  encou- 
ragement to  trade  in  every  country  where 
it  is  established ; and  we  may  observe,  that 
the  trade  and  riches  of  this  kingdom  has 
increased  more  in  the  two  centuries  since 
this  natural  right  was  restored,  than  it  did 
in  many  ages  before.  It  is  a power  that  is 
coveted  by  every  man,  because  when  he 
has  any  estate,  and  a power  to  dispose  of 
that  estate  by  will,  while  he  lives  lie  may 
expect  to  meet  with  a proper  regard  and 
attendance,  both  from  his  next  relations 
and  all  those  who  happen  to  be  near  him ; 
whereas,  take  this  power  from  him,  and  he 
may  very  probably,  in  his  last  sickness  or 
extremity,  be  neglected  by  his  next  heirs, 
and  despised  by  all  his  servants.  For  this 
reason,  if  you  lay  any  restraint  upon  a 
man’s  disposing  of  his  land-estate  by  will, 
it  will  certainly  prevent  many  from  laying 
out  any  part  of  their  money  upon  land, 
which  will  of  course  sink  its  value ; for  the 
value  of  lands,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
commodity,  depends  much  upon  the  num- 
ber of  buyers  that  happen  to  be  in  the 
market.  Even  our  ancestors,  my  Lords, 
notwithstanding  the  dangers  and  the  ap- 
prehensions they  Were  under  from  the  in- 
sidiousness of  Popish  priests ; yet  so  sen- 
sible were  they  that  this  power  of  dis- 
posing of  our  estates  by  will,  was  an  en- 
couragement to  trade,  that,  by  the  customs 
Of  all  our  trading  towns,  and  wherever  the 
tenure  would  admit  of  it,  even  lands  were 
devisable  by  last  will : I mean  (hose  lands 
Which 
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though  sir  Edward  Coke  does  seem  to 
throw  some  reflexion  upon  making  other 
lands  devisable  by  will,  yet  we  know  it  to 
be  an  axiom  in  law,  as  old  as  the  common 
law  of  England,  that  * Interest  republics 
* supremaboniinumtestamentaratahaberi ;’ 
which  axiom  that  great  lawyer  has  men- 
tioned with  a seeming  approbation.  I 
shall  grant,  that  the  power  of  disposing  of 
a land-estate  by  will,  may  subject  a man 
upon  his  death-bed  to  many  solicitations 
and  great  importunities ; by  which  some 
men  may  he,  in  a manner,  forced  to  dis- 
appoint their  natural  heirs,  though  this 
last  I believe  seldom  or  ever  happens, 
except  where  such  heirs  have  been  guilty 
of  some  misbehaviour,  or  at  least  of  some 
imprudence ; but  there  is  no  convenience 
in  this  life  without  some  inconveniences 
attending  it:  The  possession  of  a great 
estate,  or  of  great  power,  subjects  a man 
to  many  solicitations  and  much  trouble, 
yet  no  man  would  give  up  a great  estate, 
in  order  to  avoid  such  solicitations,  and 
very  few  would  refUse  to  accept  of  a great 
employment,  because  of  the  trouble  at- 
tending it.  If  this  argument  were  good, 
against  leaving  it  in  a man’s  power  to  dis- 
pose of  his  land-estate  by  will,  it  would 
likewise  be  a good  argument  against  leav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  his  per- 
sonal estate  by  testament,  and  therefore  it 
might  be  said,  we  ought  to  return  to  the 
ancient  Welsh  law,  which  was  abolished  by 
an  act  of  the  late  king  William.  In  the 
same  manner,  if  the  multiplicity  of  law- 
suits occasioned  by  devises  of  land,  could 
be  a good  argument  against  admitting  of 
any  Such  dev  ises,  it  Would  likewise  be  a good 
argument  against  admitting  of  any  pro- 
perty; because  it  is  certain,  if  there  were 
no  property  there  could  be  no  law-suit*. 
But  the  conveniences  attending  property, 
as  well  as  the  conveniences  attending  the 
free  disposal  of  that  property,  are  much 
greater  than  the  inconveniences,  and  there- 
fore both  ought  to  be  established  and  pre- 
served in  every  well-regulated  society ; 
Nay,  in  most,  I believe  in  all  societies,  a 

Sealer  latitude  has  been  given,  and  more 
,-Our  shewn  to  tire  disposing  of  estates  by 
will,  than  to  the  disposing  of  estates  by 
deed:  In  this  country  we  know,  that  a 
more  benign  and  favourable  interpretation 
is  put  upon  the  words  of  a will  than  on 
those  of  a deed ; and  persons  under  the 
age  of  21  are  allowed  to  dispose  of  their 
estates  by  (rill,  though  they' are  not  allowed 
to  dispose  of  them  by  deed ; besides  se- 
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all  which  it  would  be  too  t edious  to  men- 
tion. 

Having  thus,  my  Lords,  shewn  that 
there  is  now  no  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  alienations  in  mortmain,  or  from  a 
liberty  of  devising  land-estates  by  will,  I 
must  next  beg  leave  to  take  notice  of  that 
particular  sort  of  devises  which  is  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  Bill  under  our  considera- 
tion ; and  here  1 hope  your  lordships  will 
excuse  me,  if  I say  a few  words  in  favour 
of  charity.  I am  sure  it  does  not  stand  in 
need  of  an  advocate  with  any  lord  in  this 
House ; but.  as  the  Bill  now  before  us  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a great  obstruction  to 
all  charity  for  the  future,  I think  myself 
obliged  to  say  something  in  favour  of 
that  amiable  and  usefid  virtue.  To  assist 
the  widow  and  fatherless,  to  relieve  the  un- 
fortunate and  distressed,  to  give  bread  and 
employment  to  the  indigent  and  industri- 
ous, to  nourish  the  tender  infant,  and  suc- 
cour the  helpless  old,  are  actions  in  a pri- 
vate man,  which  I am  sure,  will  always 
meet  with  a general  and  just  applause  ; 
and  if  they  are  commendable  in  a private 
man,  surely  they  are  not  so  abominable 
when  performed  by  the  public,  as  to  de- 
serve being  prohibited  by  a public  law. 
On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  all  ages,  a proper  care  of  the 
oor,  and  proper  hospitals  forthat  purpose, 
as  always  been  taken  notice  of  as  a cer- 
tain sign  of  a wise  and  good  magistracy, 
and  of  a well-regulated  commonwealth. 
I am  sure  I have  often  heard  it  told  to  the 
praise  and  honour  of  a neighbouring  re- 
public, that  a native  of  their  country  is 
seldom  or  ever  seen  begging  in  the  streets; 
and  but  very  lately  in  tliis  House  1 heard 
greet  encomiums  thrown  out  upon  a cer- 
tain set  of  people  in  this  kingdom,  for  that 
they  took  a particular  care  of  their  poor. 
Now,  my  Lords,  if  it  be  a good  and  laud- 
able thing  in  a state,  if  it  be  a good  and 
laudable  thing  in  any  private  society,  to 
take  a proper  and  effectual  care  of  their 
oor,  what  can  we  think  of  a law  in  any 
ingdom  for  preventing  its  being  ever  in 
their  power,  in  a public  way,  either  to 
supply  the  poor,  or  relieve  the  distressed  ? 
In  no  country,  in  no  society  can  this  be 
done,  in  a public  way,  without  a public 
fund  for  that  purpose ; and  the  larger  the 
fund  is,  the  more  effectually  and  the  more 
generally  will  the  poor  be  supplied,  and 
the  distressed  relieved : Therefore  in  every 
country  and  in  every  society,  there  ought 
to  be  some  such  public  fund ; and  till  that 
fund  be  growa-  fully  nfaiffiekinthto  loeswcr. 
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the  purposes  designed,  surely  no  method, 
ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its  on. 
crease. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  my  Lords,  many 
and  great  hospitals  in  this  kingdom,  but 
they  are  far  from  being  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  designed.  To  nourish  and  feed  j 
our  children,  to  educate  them  in  the  true  ! 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  to 
breed  them  up  to  some  trade  or  employ, 
ment,  by  which  they  may  provide  for  ' 
themselves,  and  be  useful  to  society,  are  j 
dutWincumbent  upon  every  parent ; but  I 
when  the  parents  are  dead,  or  rendered'  I 
unable  to  perform  those  duties  to  their  ! 
children,  the  children  then  become  the  1 
children  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  those  ' 
duties  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  pub-  I 
lie.  Let  us  take  a view-  of  the  several  part* 
of  this  great  city,  or  of  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  we  may  see  that  the  hospi- 
tals  we  have  for  poor  children  are  far  from 
being  sufficient  for  all  the  poor  children 
who  have  no  parents,  or  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  provide  for  them.  To  support  ' 
a decayed  ' and  decrepid  parent,  who 
through  age  or  infirmity  is  not  able  to  pro-  j 
vide  for  himself,  is  a duty  incumbent  upon  I 
his  children,  but  when  he  has  no  children,  ] 
or  such  as  arc  unable  to  discharge  thut 
duty,  it  then  becomes  a duty  upon  the 
public ; and  though  we  have  several  hos-  I 
pitals  for  the  old  and  infirm,  I am  sure  they  j 
are  far  from  being  sufficient,  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  same  Planner  we  shall  find  j 
that  our  hospitals  .for  sick  and  wounded,-  , 
and  our  hospitals  for  mad-men  andideots, 
are  far  from  being  sufficient  for  providing 
for  all  such  objects  of  charity : and  when 
we  find  there  is  such  a deficiency  in  every 
branch  of  public  charity,  1 must  think  it 
both  uncharitable  and  unwise  to  make  a 
regulation  which  will  very  much  prevent 
the  increase  of  ereij  one  of  oar-public 
charitable  funds. 

Among  our  many  other  charitable  foun-  < 
dations,  1 hope  it  will  be  granted,  that  the 
public  charity  established  by  her  late  ma- 
jesty queen  Anne,  for  augmenting  the 
maintenance  of  ministers  of  the  established 
church  not  sufficiently  provided  for,  and 
from  thence  called  4 The  Corporation  for 
4 queen  Anne’s  Bounty,’  is  a necessary  and 
useful  foundation.  The  distressed  and 
narrow  circumstances  of  many  pious  and 
worthy  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, is  an  evil  and  a scandal  that  has  been 
often  taken  notice  ’of,  and  heavily  com- 
plained of ; therefore,  in  order  to  provide 
a. cure.  for.  that  .evil,  i:  and:  to  , remove  that 
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I scandal  from  the  nation,  her  most  gracious 
■Majesty,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, did  establish  a corporation,  upon 
whom  she  settled  the  first-fruits  of  all  be- 
1 nefices  spiritual,  and  by  the  same  act  of 
Parliament  any  person  is  enabled  to  grant 
i to  the  said  corporation  any  real  or  per- 
sonal estate ; all  which  they  are.  to  apply 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of 
ministers  of  the  church  of  England,  hav- 
ing no  settled  competent  provision,  to  be 
applied  according  to  the  will  of  the  bene- 
factor, or  in  such  manner,  and  according  to 
such  rules,  as  should  be  appointed  by  their 
1 charter  : accordingly,  divers  rules  aud  or- 
1 ders  were  settled  by  her  said  late  Majesty, 

| by  some  of  which  rules  and  orders,  the 
i augmentations  to  be  made  were  directed 
to  be  by  way  of  purchase,  and  not  by  way 
I of  pension  ; and  the  stated  sum  to  be  al- 

I lowed  for  the  augmentation  of  each  cure, 

J was  limited  to  200/.  and  the  corporation 
I was  empowered  to  give  the  said  sum  only 
' to  cures  not  exceeding  35/.  per  annum, 

I (which  was  by  authority  of  his  late  Ma- 
I jesty  king  George  1,  enlarged  to  50/.  per 
| annum)  but  this  sura  of  200 1.  each,  is  first 
to  be  applied  to  those  cures  not  exceed- 
I ing  50/.  per  annum ; where  any  person  will 

Etlie  same,  or  greater  sum  or  value  in 
or  tythes  to  the  same  cure.  Now, 
my  Lords,  let  us  consider  the  proper  fund 
of  this  charity,  and  the  uses  for  which  it  is 
intended,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  fund 
Is  any  way  sufficient  for  answering  the  de- 
sign. The  only  proper  fund  they  have,  is 
the  revenue  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths, 
which  was  granted  them  by  the  late  queen 
Anne,  and  which  does  not  amount  to 
14,000/.  a year ; the  uses  to  which  this 
fund  is  appropriated,  are  the  augmentation 
of  all  the  livings  in  England  under  50/.  a 
year ; and  as  it  is  computed  there  are 
above  5,500  such  livings  in  England, 

I we  must  conclude  that  it  will  be  above  300 
| years  before  they  can  make'  any  proper 
rovision  tor  all  those  of  the  clergy,  who 
ave  not  a settled  competent  provision ; 
and  I am  sure  every  one  of  your  lordships 
must  think,  that  it  would  be  a great  scan- 
dal upon  this  rich  and  opulent  nation,  to 
leave  many  of  their  poor  clergy  almost  in 
a starving  condition  for  such  a great  num- 
ber of  years : this,  the  Parliament  which 
established  tire  corporation,  seemed  to  be 
fullyiensible  of,  and  therefore  they  enabled 
them  to  take  donations  in  land  as  well  as 
money ; and  if  we  are  now  of  the  same 
sentiments,  we  must  be  of  opinion,  that  this 
public  charitable  fund,  like  all  the  rest,  is 
Printed  image  digitised  hytKellniversit 
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far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  good  pur- 
pose intended. 

It  being  thus  apparent,  my  Lords,  that 
every  society  ought  to  support  the  poor, 
and  relieve  the  distressed  members  of  their 
society,  and  it  being  impossible  to  do  this 
without  proper  and  sufficient  funds  for  that 
purpose,  therefore  it  is  certain,  that  in 
dvery  well-regulated  society,  they  will  en- 
deavour, as  much  and" as  soon  as  they  can, 
to  establish  such  funds : and  it  being  like- 
wise apparent,  that  no  oue  of  our  public 
charitable  fuuds  is  sufficient  for  die  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  designed,  it  must  be 
inconsistent  with  good  polity  at  least,  to 
make  any  regulation,  which  will  very  much 
retard,  if  not  entirely  prevent  the  increase 
of  either  of  them.  That  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore us  will  very  mucli  retard  the  increase 
of  any  one  of  our  charitable  funds,  is  evi- 
dent ; for  it  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  any 
man  to  give  charity  at  that  very  time,  when 
all  men  are  most  apt  to  give  charity,  which 
is  when  they  find  themselves  drawing  near 
to  the  gates  of  death,  and  begin  to  despise 
those  riches  and  estates,  which  they  were 
so  fond  of,  while  in  health  and  vigour,  that 
no  consideration  could  prevail  with  them 
to  give  away  the  most  inconsiderable  part : 
this  of  itself  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
very  great  bar  to  the  leaving  of  any  estate 
in  land  to  a charitable  use ; but  to  make 
this  prohibition  extend  to  charitable  dona- 
tions granted  either  by  will  or  deed,  by 
persons  in  full  vigour  and  health,  and  to 
make  them  also  void,  unless  made  to  take 
effect  in  possession  for  the  charitable ' use 
intended  immediately  from  the  making 
thereof ; and  also,  unless  they  be  made 
without  any  power  of  revocation,  reserva- 
tion, trust,  condition,  limitation,  clause  or 
agreement  whatsoever,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  donor  or  granter,  or  of  any  person  or 
persons  claiming  under  him,  will  certainly 
be  an  absolute  bar  to  the  leaving  of  any 
land-estate  to  a charitable  use ; for  no  man 
will  in  his  life-time  grant  away  his  estate  in 
such  a manner,  even  to  the  most  charitable 
use  he  can  think  of ; because,  in  case  he 
did  so,  he  might  come  to  want  charity 
himself  before  he  died,  which  is  a danger 
no  man  will  expose  himself  to ; and  there- 
fore, unless  these  words  be  left  out,  I shall 
look  upon  this  Bill,  not  as  a Bill  to  prevent 
the  granting  of  land-estates  to  charitable 
uses  by  will,  but  as  a Bill  to  prevent  the 
granting  of  land-estates  by  will  or  deed,  or 
by  any  manner  of  way,  to  any  charitable 
use  whatsoever : and  I cannot  think  our 
charitable  foundations  liave  as  yet  posses- 
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*ion  of  such  a quantity  of  land,  as  to  afford 
the  least  shadow  of  reason  for  passing  such 
a bill. 

But  farther,  my  Lords,  with  respect  to 
the  corporation  for  the  bounty  ot  queen 
Anne,  this  bill,  as  it  stands  at  present,  will 
not  only  be  an  absolute  bar  to  the  grant- 
ing of  any  land-estate  to  them,  but  I am 
afraid  it  will  be  an  absolute  bar  to  the 
leaving  of  any  legacy  in  money,  or  other 
personal  estate  to  them  ; for  as  no  sum  of 
money,  or  other  personal  estate,  to  be  laid 
out  or  disposed  of  in  the  purchase  of  lands, 
is  to  be  hereafter  given  to  any  body  cor- 
porate, except  in  the  terms  prescribed  by 
this  bill ; and  as  by  the  rules  of  that  so- 
ciety all  sums  of  money  given  to  them,  are 
to  be  vested  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  I am 
afraid  all  legacies  left  to  them  will  be  made 
void,  as  sums  of  money  given  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  lands ; nay,  I am 
afraid,  if  any  gentleman  should  give  them 
‘2001.  in  money  for  augmenting  any  small 
benefice  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  should 
die  within  12  months  after,  that  the  corpo- 
ration would  be  obliged  to  return  the  200/. 
to  the  gentleman’s  executors ; therefore  I 
hope,  if  this  bill  passes  into  a law,  some 
words  will  be  inserted,  or  some  clause 
added,  for  explaining  this  point  in  favour 
of  die  corporation ; for  I hope  we  have 
not  so  far  changed  our  sentiments  with  re- 
gard to  this  corporation,  as  to  make  it  the 
least  favoured,  instead  of  being  the  most 
favoured  charitable  foundation  in  England. 

Since  the  charitable  funds  we  have  in 
this  country,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  good 
purposes  intended,  or  for  answering  those 
ends  which"  ought  to  be  answered  in  every 
well-regulated  society,  I have  said,  my 
Lords,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
good  polity,  to  make  any  regulation,  by 
which  the  increase  of  diose  funds  might  be 
retarded,  or  perhaps  intirely  prevented; 
and  this,  I think,  I have  shewn  will  be  the 
certain  effect  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 
To  this  let  me  add,  that  with  regard  to 
good  polity  it  signifies  nothing,  whether 
the  grant  or  donation,  be  a charity  in  the 
donor,  or  not ; therefore  we  have  at  pre- 
aent  no  occasion  to  enquire,  whether  it  be 
a charity  or  not  in  a man,  to  give  to  a 
charitable  use,  that  which  he  can  no  longer 
possess  or  enjoy.  I shall  grant,  that  a 
death-bed  charity,  or  a donation  to  take 
place  after  a man’s  death,  has  not  the 
same  merit  with  that  charity,  which  a man 
gives  away  in  his  own  life-time ; but  even 
the  former  is  not  without  its  merit ; for  if 
it  proceeds  i from*  rcgardi  &iv  ihe,, public  i 
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good,  and  for  the  honour  of  one’s  counts  i 
or  from  a fellow-feeling  in  the  misfortune 1 
of  mankind,  it  is  certainly  highly  COlfl_ 
mendable ; and  even,  supposing  it  pro_ , 
ceeds  from  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  do. < 
nor,  which  we  ought  not  in  charity  r„  I 
suppose,  yet  as  long  as  our  charitable 
foundations  stand  in  need  of  any  increase 
it  ought  for  the  sake  of  good  polity  to  be  1 
encouraged,  in  all  cases  where  no  real  in, 
justice  is  thereby  done  to  any  particular 
member  of  the  society. 

This,  my  Lords,  naturally  leads  me  to , 
consider  the  right  which  a man’s  next' 
heirs  or  next  relations  have,  to  the  estate 
he  has  acquired  by  his  industry  and  fruga. 
lity ; with  regard  to  which,  I shall  grant, 
that  a man  is  obliged  to  support  his  rein, 
tions  under  misfortunes,  and  even  at  bis 
death  to  leave  them  wherewithal  to  sup. 
port  themselves,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
becoming,-!  burden  upon  tbepublic;  but  that 
lie  is  obliged  by  any  law  in  the  world,  to 
leave  a great  and  opulent  fortune  to  every 
one,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  is  what  I be- 
lieve no  man  will  pretend.  If  a man  dies 
without  disposing  of  his  estate,  the  law,  it 
is  true,  gives  it  to  his  next  relations,  ac- . 
cording  to  those  rules,  which  have  been 
established  in  each  respective  country; 
but  this  does  not  proceed  from  any  right 
which  the  relations'  had  to  that  estate  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  owner,  but  from  a 
presumption,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  have 
his  estate  so  disposed  of;  for  it  Is  a quality 
inseparable  from  property,  that  the  owner 
may  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases ; and  there- 
fore, if  a man’s  relations,  or  any  one  df 
them,  forms  an  expectation  of  his  estate 
independent  of,  or  contrary  to  his  will  and 
intention,  it  is  an  unjust  expectation,  an 
expectation,  in  which  he  may  disappoint 
them  without  being  guilty  of  the  least  in- 
justice. They  have  no  natural  right  to 
any  greater  share  of  his  fortune,  than  he 
pleases  to  bequeath  them,  and  the  giving 
them  any  legal  right,  would  be  the  cause 
of  a great  deal  of  unnatural  behaviour.  - 
. To  conclude,  my  Lords,  if  a death-bed 
donation,  or  a donation  to  take  place  alter 
a man’s  death,  proceeds  from  a sincere  re- 
gard to  the  public  good,  or  a true  sense 
of  the  misfortunes  and  distresses  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  it  is  a real  charity,  and! 
must  think  it  both  uncharitable  mid  un- 
christian, to  prevent  its  being  granted* 
And  if  it  proceeds  from  the  pride  and 
vanity  of  the  donor,  which  I hope  it  seldom 
does,  yet,  while  our  charitable  foundations 
sstasid i jn  i while  there 
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is  any  object  of  charity  in  the  kingdom 
unprovided  for,  I must  think  it  inconsistent 
with  good  polity,  and  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  to  prevent  its 
being  granted  : For  which  reason,  I must 
be  of  opinion,  that,  as  a good  Christian, 
and  as  a good  subject,  I am  obliged  to  give 
my  negative  to  this  bill. 

The  Reply  was  to  this  effect : 

My  Lords ; That  our  ancestors  had  many 
and  strong  reasons  for  preventing  the  alie- 
nation of  lands  in  Mortmain,  is  apparent 
from  the  great,  care  that  was  taken  from 
time  to  time,  to  prevent  all  the  artifices 
| contrived  for  evading  the  established  laws 
of  the  kingdom ; for  no  sooner  was  any 
' new  artifice  discovered,  than  a new  law 
made  for  preventing  it  in  time  to  come. 
What  particular  reasons  they  had,  besides 
those  we  now  have,  arc  not  of  any  signiti- 
cancy  in  the  present  question ; but  if  it 
i were  necessary,  I could  shew,  that  the 

Kicular  reasons  mentioned  could  never 
: been  sufficient  for  such  a general 
prohibition,  as  we  find  established  by  our 
ancestors,  if  they  had  not  likewise  had 
under  their  consideration  those  general 
reasons  which  now  are,  and  always  have 
I been  good  reasons  against  admitting  of 
such  alienations:  I mean  those  reasons, 
which  are  founded  upon  the  security,  the 
aggrandizement,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  general. 

With  respect  to  the  security  of  the  king- 
dom, it  is  certain  that  this  nation,  as  well 
as  every  other  nation,  has  always  owed  its 
security  against  foreign  invasions,  chiefly 
to  the  landed  men  of  the  country,  who 
must  necessarily  be  more  zealous  in  the 
defence  of  their  country,  than  persons  pos- 
sessed of  any  other  sort  of  property ; be- 
cause the  lands  are  always  seized  upon  by 
the  conqueror;  whereas,  with  regard  to 
those  who  are  possessed  of  a personal  estate 
only,  if  they  escape  the  first  plunder,  they 
are  generally  left  in  possession  of  what  for- 
merly belonged  to  them:  "*  Now  I shall 
grant  that  the  managers  of  corporations 
must  be  possessed  of  some  personal  estate 
of  their  own,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that  they  are 
all  possessed  of  land-estates ; therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  presumed,  they  will  be  so  zea- 
lous ip  the  defence  of  their  country,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  corporation,  as  they  would  be,  did 
those  lands  belong  properly  to  themselves; 
and  a few  indolent  orluke-warm  managers 
might  prevent  the  corporation’s  giving 
l VOL.  IXljted  image  digged  by  the  Universal 
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any  proper  assistance  to  their  country, 
even  in  a time  of  the  utmost  distress.  In 
the  case  therefore  of  a foreign  invasion,  it 
would  be  of  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence, to  have  a great  part  of  our  lands 
in  the  possession  ot  corporations ; and  in 
the  case  of  any  attempt  upon  our  liberties 
the  consequence  would  be  fully  as  dange- 
rous ; for  the  history  of  the  great  charier 
upon  which  the  laws  of  Mortmain  are 
founded,  and  many  other  remarkable 
events  shew,  that  our  noble  and  ancient 
families  have  been  the  chief  supporters 
of  our  liberties ; for  this  obvious  reason, 
because  they  are  always  the  first  sacrifices 
to  tyranny;’  therefore  it  would  be  most 
ridiculous  to  admit  of  an  unlimited  alie- 
nation of  lands  in  Mortmain,  by  which 
it  might  at  last  become  impossible  for 
us  to  have  a noble  or  ancient  family  in 
the  kingdom:  besides  we  know  by  ex- 
perience, that  corporations  of  all  kinds 
are  more  easily  managed  and  influenced 
by  a government,  than  any  equal  num- 
ber of  individuals;  and  they  have  upon 
all  occasions,  shewed  themselves  less  jea- 
lous, of  those  steps  which  seemed  to 
tend  towards  the  establishment  of  arbi- 
trary power. 

Another  great  danger  which  is  most 
justly  .to  be  apprehended  from  too  great 
a liberty  of  granting  or  alienating  lands 
in  Mortmain,  is,  lest  any  one  particular 
society  should  thereby  become  so  power- 
ful, as  to  be  able  to  prescribe  laws  to 
our  government,  and  by  that  means  over- 
turn our  constitution.  This  is  a danger 
which  seems  to  be  fully  acknowledged 
by  the  noble  Lords,  who  have  spoke  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question;  but  say 
they,  this  danger  is  no  way  to  be  ap- 
prehended, while  our  present  laws  against 
alienations  in  Mortmain  continue  in  force ; 
because  no  new  purchases  can  be  made 
without  a licence  from  the  crown.  My 
Lords,  it  is  from  that  very  cause  that  I 
apprehend  a danger  may  arise,  anil  if 
not  prevented,  may  become  unavoidable 
before  it  be  discovered.  The  crown,  it 
is  true,  had  before  the  revolution  as- 
sumed a power  of  granting  licences; 
but  the  crown  had  never  an  established 
unlimited  power  of  granting  licences  to 
purchase  or  hold  ia  Mortmain,  till  the 
act  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  king  William, 
already  mentioned  in  this  debate.  While 
we  have  die  happiness  to  be  under  such 
a wise  king  as  his  present  Majesty,  we 
can  have  nothing  to  fear ; because  a king 
who  looks  into  his  own  affaire,  will  never 
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allow  any  society  to  become  too  power- 
ful for  himself;  but  we  cannot  hope  to 
have  always  the  same  good  luck ; and  if 
a king  should  give  himself  up  to  the 
sole  management  of  any  one  favourite, 
that  favourite  may  get  himself  established 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  corporate  body 
or  society,  and  may  then  find  it  proper 
for  his  own  particular  interest,  to  make 
that  society  as  powerful  as  he  can,  by 
granting  as  extensive  a licence,  or  as 
many  licences  as  they  can  desire : if 
such  an  administration  should  continue  for 
any  great  number  of  years,  the  society 
might  become  so  powerful,  that  it  would  be- 
come very  dangerous  for  any  future  minis- 
ter or  even  for  any  future  king,  to  refuse 
them  as  many  more;  and  we  know- 
how ready  all  men,  but  especially  mi- 
nisters, are  to  comply  with  any  present 
exigency,  rather  than  run  themselves 
into  immediate  clanger,  by  encountering  a 
growing  evil. 

In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  country,  we  may  look  upon  all  the 
clergymen  of  the  established  church,  to 
be  members  of  one  and  the  same  society 
or  corporate  body;  for  though  they  arc  not 
united  by  any  one  royal  charter,  yet  there 
is  a sort  of  unity  established  among  them 
by  the  law  s of  tire  kingdom,  and  founded 
upon  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  any 
earthly  king ; from  whence  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  they  will  always  unite  their 
force  for  encreasing  the  power  of  the 
society  ; and  we  know  by  experience  how 
generally  and  how  closely  they  have  joined 
against  measures,  which  their  leaders 
thought  might  tend  to  the  diminution  of 
their  power,  or  towards  preventing  its  in- 
crease. Now, my  Lords,  suppose  we  should 
in  some  future  age  have  a weak  prince 
upon  the  throne,  a prince  wholly  guided 
by  one  favourite,  and  that  favourite  a pre- 
late, who  had  got  the  management  of  the 
clergy  almost  entirely  under  his  direction ; 
can  we  suppose  that  such  a king,  and  such 
a minister,  would  ever  refuse  to  grant  a 
licence  to  any  ecclesiastical  corporation 
either  single  or  aggregate?  and  the  cer- 
tain consequence  would  in  my  opinion,  be 
that  if  such,  an  administration1  should  con- 
tinue for  any  number  of  years,  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  church,  by  means  of 
their  lands  and  other  possessions,  would 
become  as  much  superior  to  the  state  as 
ever  it  was  in  any  of  the  ages  of  popery' 
and  superstition.  In  quch  a case,  our 
constitution  would  be  entirely  overturned; 
and  tlioug!fiKth9np^spy&Jc^rg>;n^eW vQf,fturr 
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established  church  have  not  generally  the 
least  tincture  of  a persecuting  spirit ; yctif 
their  successors  should  get  into  their  hands 
the  whole  power  of  making  laws,  as  well 
as  of  putting  them  in  execution,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared,  that  a persecution,  or  per- 
haps  an  inquisition,  would  be  set  up  under 
the  banners  of  the  church  of  England  as 
bloody  and  cruel  as  any  that  was  ever  set 
up  under  the  banners  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Thus,  my  Lords,  I have  shewn,  tliat 
with  respect  to  our  established  church,  it 
may,  by  means  of  that  unlimited  power  of 
granting  licenses  to  purchase  in  mortmain, 
now  vested  in  the  crown,  become  so 
powerful,  as  to  be  able  to  prescribe  laws  to 
the  whole  kingdom.  But  when  I talk  of 
the  established  church,  why  should  I men- 
tion the  granting  of  them  any  licence  from 
the  crown  ? They  have  already,  I may  say, 
an  unlimited  licence  by  act  of  parliament: 
So  forgetful  have  we  of  late  been  of  the 
maxims  of  our  ancestors,  that  we  have 
granted  them  such  licences  by  law,  ai 
would  enable  them  to  purchase,  in  time, 
the  whole  lnnds  of  the  kingdom,  without 
so  much  as  any  one  licence  from  the 
crown.  By  an  act  of  the  17tli  of  king 
Charles  II.  every  parson  and  vicar  in  Eng- 
land, whose  settled  maintenance  does  not 
amount  to  100/.  per  year  clear,  has  got  a 
liberty  to  purchase  lands,  to  him  anil  his 
successors,  without  any  licence  in  mort- 
main, and  what  is  most  extraordinary, 
wiiliout  stint  or  controul.  Which  act  of 
parliament  by  itself  alone,  with  a little 
management,  would  enable  our  church  to 
purchase  all  the  lands  in  England,  with- 
out being  obliged  so  much  as  to  ask  a li- 
cence from  the  crown ; for  we  have  been 
told  in  this  debate,  that  there  in  England 
above  5,500  livings  under  50/.  a year,  and 
computing  there  are  2,000  only  above  50 
and  below'  100/.  a year,  we  must  from 
thence  reckon  there  are  in  England  7,500 
ecclesiastical  sole  corporations,  who  have 
by  that  act  a liberty  to  purchase  as  great 
a quantity  of  land  as  they  please,  without 
any  licence  in  mortmain. 

Then,  my  Lords,  by  a still  more  extraor- 
dinary act  in  the  late  queen’s  time,  all  the 
clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  are  in 
some  manner  united  into  one  corporation, 
and  that  corporation  is  not  only  enabled  to 
purchase  lands  in  mortmain,  without  any 
licence  from  the  crown,  but  is  provided 
with  a very  large  and  a perpetual  yearly 
fund  for  that  purpose;  for  the  first-fruits 
; ■«  >w.V  ■ t hfi,.  i b ; wjwavtf  ifffin  by that  ac^ 
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bring  in  already  at  least  14,0001.  per  an- 
num, and  will,  in  a vc.y  short  time,  bring 
in  20,0001.  per  annum : but  farther,  my 
Lords,  lest  that  happy  event  of  their  being 
made  the  masters,  and  lawgivers  of  their 
country,  should  be  too  long  postponed, 
every  man  m England,  nay  every  woman 
in  England,  is  by  that  act  enabled  to  give 
them  by  deed,  and  even  by  will,  the  whole 
estate  real  and  personal,  which  he  or  she 
may  die  possessed  of,  and  such  estates  the 
corporation  are  rendered  by  that  act  ca- 
pable to  hold  and  enjoy  without  any 
licence  ad  quod  damnum,  and  notwith- 
standing the  statute  of  Mortmain.  And  I 
must  particularly  take  notice,  that  neither 
by  that  act,  nor  by  any  other  act,  is  there  . 
a period  put  to  the  continuance  of  that 
corporation : it  is  made  a perpetual  cor- 
poration, with  leave  to  take  lands  by  will, 
and  purchase  lands  without  stint,  limita- 
tion, or  licence,  and  it  is  provided  with  a 
large  annual  and  perpetual  fund  for  that 
purpose ; so  that,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  as  all  the  lands  they  can  get  hold 
of,  become  unalienable,  our  Church  must 
necessarily  at  last,  by  means  of  that  cor- 
poration, become  mistress  of  all  the  land- 
estates  in  England.  If  we  consider  the 
many  and  powerful  solicitors  they  have 
about  dying  persons,  and  the  present  pre- 
vailing madness  of  perpetuating  one’s  me- 
mory, by  leaving  a large  estate  to  some 
body  politic,  we  must  conclude,  that 
unless  a stop  be  put  to  it,  this  event  is  not 
at  such  a distance  as  some  may  imagine ; 
and  I must  say,  the  corporation  has  esta- 
blished a most  excellent  rule  for  this  pur- 
pose : they  have  resolved  not  to  purchase 
any  thing’  but  land,  they  have  resolved 
not  to  content  themselves  with  any  pen- 
sion or  annuity  issuing  out  of  lands,  but 
to  be  absolute  masters  of  the  lands  them- 
selves. 

What  I have  said,  my  Lords,  upon  this 
subject,  is  not  with  a design  to  throw  any 
reflexion  upon  the  established  Church,  or 
to  diminish  the  credit  of  our  established 
clergy.  No,  my  lords,  I hope  their  credit 
among  the  people  of  this  kingdom  will 
always  be  as  considerable  as  it  ought ; but 
1 hope  that  credit  will  always  depend,  not 
upon  their  possessions,  but  upon  the  purity 
of  their  doctrines,  and  the  sanctity  ot  their 
lives.  As  1 am  myself  an  unworthy 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by 
law  established,  I must  love  and  reverence 
that  establishment ; and  for  this  very 
reason,  I shall  always  be  against  vesting 
any  great  possepions  |n  th^  churcb.  I 


have  as  great  a desire  as  any  man,  to  see 
our  clergy  all  comfortably  and  honourably 
provided  for  ; but  that  provision  ought  not 
to  be  made  to  arise  from  possessions  of 
their  own,  but  from  the  annual  contri- 
butions of  the  people ; for  if  ever  the  clergy 
of  our  established  Church,  should  come 
to  be  possessed  of  many  and  large  estates 
in  land,  as  the  popish  clergy  of  this  king- 
dom formerly  were,  it  will  be  a temptation 
to  some  ambitious  and  enterprising  prince, 
like  our  Henry  8,  to  overturn  our  esta- 
blished Church,  in  order  to  get  hold  of 
their  opulent  possessions.  This  very 
tiling  was,  I believe,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  reformation  ; for  though 
most  of  the  common  people  had  embraced 
the  reformed  religion  from  principle  and  a 
sort  of  enthusiasm,  yet  I am  persuaded, 
that  many  of  our  great  men  embraced  the 
first  doctrines  ot  the  reformation,  and 
joined  with  their  prince  in  getting  them 
established,  not  from  principle,  but  in 
order  to  share  with  him  in  the  spoils  of 
the  then  established  church  ; and  as  like 
causes  always  produce  like  effects,  there- 
fore as  a sincere  member  of  the  present 
established  church,  and  from  a thorough 
and  true  regard  to  her  doctrines,  I shall 
always  be  for  limiting  and  restraining  her 
possessions,  especially  in  land,  or  any 
other  sort  of  revenue  but  what  depends 
upon  the  yearly  contributions  raised  by 
law  upon  the  people. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  ag- 
grandizement and  happiness  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  general : ever  since  we 
began  to  understand  any  thing  of  trade 
and  commerce,  it  has  been  an  established 
maxim  in  this  kingdom,  not  to  allow  our 
lands  to  be  settled  unalienably  even  upon 
private  families,  and  much  less  upon  bodies 
politic ; and  the  reason  of  this  maxim  is 
very  plain ; because  after  a man  by  his 
industry  or  trade  has  saved  as  much  as 
puts  him  above  the  fears  of  want,  an  am- 
bition of  establishing  his  family  in  the 
kingdom,  then  begins  to  take  place  ; this 
raises  in  him  a desire  of  purchasing  some 
land-estate  ; and  this  desire  promotes  his 
industry,  and  makes  him  continue  his 
trade:  whereas,  if  he  could  have  no  hopes 
of  getting  any  land-estate  to  purchase, 
which  might  be  the  case,  if  the  greatest 
art  of  our  lands  were  settled  in  Mortmain, 
e would  either  give  up  his  trade,  or  he 
would  go  and  establish  himself  and  his 
family  in  some  foreign  country,  where  he 
could  purchase  a land-estate.  From  hence 
it.  is  evident,  tliat  the  allowing  of  any 
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great  part  of  our  lands  to  be  settled  in 
Mortmain,  would  be  a great  discourage- 
ment to  our  trade,  upon  which  the  gran- 
deur and  happiness  of  the  nation  very 
much  depends,  and  might  rob  us  of  a 
great  many  , of  our  richest  merchants.  To 
this  I must  add,  that  nothing  has,  contri- 
buted more  to  the  improvement  of  our 
lands,  and  the  beautifying  our  country, 
than  the  great  number  of  gentlemen’s1 
seats  we  have  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom ; whereas,  if  our  lands  should  all  be- 
come the  property  of  corporations;  our 
fine  country  seats  would  all  go  to  ruin, 
and  a great  stop  would  be  put  to  ail  farther 
improvement;  for  no  man  will  be  it  so 
great  an  expeuce  or  trouble  in  improving 
a leasehold  estate,  as  he  would  be,  were 
he  tho  tenant  in  fee. 

1 have  already  shewed,  my  Lords,  how 
much  we  are  exposed  by  our  laws,  as  they 
stand  at  present,  to  the  danger  of  having 
our  lands  engrossed  by  ecclesiastic  corpo- 
rations, and  of  what  fatal  consequence  that 
might  be  to  the  security  and  preservation 
of  our  constitution.  With  regard  to  our 
lay  corporations,  as  they  are  not  as  yet 
united  into  one  body,  it  cannot  bo  said, 
that  our  constitution  or  government  can  be 
in  any  danger,  from  any  possessions  they 
may  acquire ; but  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  nation,  the  improvement  of  our 
lands,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country,  will 
be  as  much  injured  by  their  acquisitions, 
if  they  become  considerable,  as  by  acqui- 
sitions made  by  the  church  ; and  it  is  cer- 
tain, we  have  of  late  years  widely  departed 
from  the  maxims  of  our  ancestors,  with 
respect  to  lay  corporations  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiastic. The  first  breach  was  made  by 
an  act  of  the  39th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by 
which  any  person  was  enabled,  within  20 
years  then  next  ensuing,  by  deed  enrolled 
in  chancery,  to  erect  and  found  an  hospital 
or  house  of  correction : and  every  hospital 
so  to  be  founded,  was  by  that  act  incorpo- 
rated, and  empowered  to  purchase  lands 
not  exceeding  200/.  per  annum  without 
licence,  and  notwithstanding  the  statutes 
of  Mortmain.  This  extraordinary  step 
was  at  tliat  time  something  necessary,  be- 
cause our  poof  liad  then  no  sort  of  provi- 
sion made, for  them  by  law,  they  had  been 
before  that  time  taken  care  of  by  our  mo- 
nasteries and  religious  houses,  and  were 
left  entirely  destitute  of  any  public  support, 
by  the  dissolution  of  those  monasteries  and 
religious  houses ; but  by  an  act  of  the  4-3d 
of  the  same  queen’s  reign,  the  present  me- 
thod of  obliging  everypitfEb,  hdndredi'of 1 


county,  to  provide  for  their  own  poor,  wa» 
established;  which  method,  if  properly  re., 
gulated,  and  rightly  pursued,  would,  in 
my'  opinion,  make  all  public  hospitals  use- 
less. But  it  seems  tlie  contrary  opinion- pre. 
vailed  soon  alter  the  revolution  ; for  in  the 
7th  and  8th  of  king  Williahi,  that  act  was 

Eiassed,  by  which  the  crown  got  an  un- 
imited  power  of  granting  licences  to  alien 
and  take  in  Mortmain ; and  the  act  was 
entitled,  ‘ An  Act  for  the  encouragement 
4 of  charitable  gifts  and  dispositions,’ which : 
was,  it  seems,  the  pretence  made  use  of 
for  granting  that  power  to  the  crown,  and 
therefore  it  was,  I presume,  a favourite 
pretence  at  that  time.  This  has  made  it 
very  easy  to  set  up  any  new  corporation, 
and  has  made  it  easy  for  every  old  corpo- 
ration to  extend  their  dominions  almost  »*_ 
far  as  they  please ; so  that  I think  wo  are- 
in  danger  of  having  the  greatest  part  of  our 
lands  swallowed  up  by  some  corporation  or’ 
Other,  unless  a stop  he  put  to  it  in  time ; 
and  if  ever  this -should  come  to  be  our 
case,  we  may  then  bid  adieu  to  our  trade, 
and  to  all  future  improvements. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  danger  of  having 
our  lands  swallowed  up  by  corporations, 
ecclesiastic  or  lay,  is  not  the  only  danger 
we  are  at  present  exposed  to  : there  is  a 
new  sort  of  Mortmain  lately  set  up,  a new 
gulph  opened,  unde.-  the  name  of  charitable 
uses,  which  may  be  said  to  be  without 
either  bottom  or  bounds,  and  which  will 
certainly  swallow  up  that  remnant  which 
may  be  left  by  the  others ; for  by  t’le  laws, 
as  they  stand  at  present,  any  per.- on  in  the 
kingdom  may,  in  his  last  moments,  devise 
his  whole  land-estate  in  trust  for  charitable 
uses ; the  representative  of  the  most  an- 
cient family  in  England,  if  he  be  tenant  in 
fee-simple,  may  disappointhis  natural  heirs; 
and  utterly  ruin  his  family  by  such  a de- 
vise, and  that  at  a time  when  very  few 
men  can  properly  be  said  to  be  in  their 
right  senses.  If  we  consider  that  all  such 
charities  are  generally  left,  or  come  to  be 
under  the  management  of  some  one  cler- 
gyman or  another,  we  must  from  thence 
conclude;  that  we  have  now  the  same  rea- 
son to  prevent  such  devises  as  our  ances- 
tors had ; for  what  was  the  reason  of  die 
Popish  clengy’s  watching  so  insidiously  the 
last  moments  of  every  dying  person  iWai 
it  not  in  order  to  get  some  legacy  for  en» 
creasing  the  riches  and  power  of  the  church 
in  general,  they  having  no  private  families 
of  their  own  to  solicit  for?  And  if  the 
riches  and  power  of  our  present  church1  be 
-■•^nWeastd  by  dofiatibraj-to1  are  called 
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pious  and  charitable  uses,  are  we  not  to 
suppose  that  our  clergymen  will  soon  be- 

Kto  watch  the  last  moments  of  every 
ng  person,  as  insidiously  as  ever  the 
others  did,  if  we  lay  a foundation  for,  or 
leave  any  hopes  of  success  from  such 
watchfulness l The  clergy  of  our  church 
as  now  established  by  law,  are  but  men, 
and  men  are,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, generally  speaking,  endued  with  the 
same  passions,  and  the  same  affections : It 
is  education  and  opportunity  only,  that 
makes  the  difference.  The  opportunity  is 
already  given,  and  their  education  will  soon 
begin  to  be  turned  towards  making  the 
best  of  that  opportunity,  if  not  speedily 
prevented.  Arguments  for  such  donations 
will  never  be  wanting,  when  men  are 
pinched  by  the  messengers  of  death  : nay, 
many  weak  men  may,  at  such  a' time  be 
made  to  believe,  that  such  a donation  will 
be  an  atonement  for  a whole  life  spent  in 
wickedness  and  oppression. 

Having  thus  laid  before  your  lordships 
the  dangers  to  which  we  are  now  exposed, 
by  having  departed  from  the  maxims  of 
our  ancestors  in  relation  to  Mortmain,  give 
me  leave  to  examine  a little  the  reasons 
which  have  lately  prevailed  for  exposing 
ourselves  to  such  dangers.  The  pretence 
is  piety  and  charity  ; but  if  it  should  come 
out,  that  there  is  neither  piety  nor  charity 
in  erecting  such  magnificent  and  rich  hos- 
pitals, I hope  we  will  then  begin  to  think, 
there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  reason  for 
our  leaving  the  nation  exposed  to  any  dan- 
ger upon  that  account-  True  piety  and 
real  charity  are  virtues  highly  commenda- 
ble, they  are  virtues  which  I shall  always 
esteem  and  encourage  as  much  as  lies  in 
my  power.  To  assist  the  widow  and  fa- 
therless, to  nourish  the  tender  infant,  and 
succour  the  helpless  old ; in  short,  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  and  distressed,  who  cannot 
provide  for  themselves,  is  a duty  incum- 
bent upon  every  society,  as  well  as  upon 
every  private  man : but,  my  Lords,  this 
duty  is  to  be  discharged  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  with  great  circumspection ; for  if 
we  mistake  the  objects  of  our  charity,  if 
by  giving  what  we  call  charity  we  encou- 
rage laziness,  idleness,  and  extravagance, 
in  the  persons  to  whom  we  give  it,  or  in 
others,  the  action  is  so  far  from  being  pi- 
ous, charitable,  or  commendable,  that  it 
becomes  impious,  ridiculous,  and  injurious 
to  our  native  country.  This,  my  Lords,  is 
the  footing  upon  which  we  ought  to  place 
the  present  debate;  the  dispute  is  not 
•boot  providing'  for  oo^r  poof,  but  about 
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the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  If  I thought,  my  Lords,  that 
any  real  object  of  charity  in  the  kingdom 
would,  by  this  Bill,  be  disappointed  of  that 
relief  which  the  nation  ought  to  give,  or 
he  had  any  title  to  expect,  I should  be  for 
rejecting  it  with  the  utmost  indignation ; 
but  the  scope  of  the  Bill  I take  to  be,  to 
prevent  men  from  ruining  their  families 
tor  the  sake  of  establishing  sucli  charitable 
funds  as  I am  sure  never  will,  nor  ever 
can,  be  properly  applied. 

I shall  readily  admit,  my  Lords,  that  the 
poor  cannot  be  relieved  in  a public  way, 
without  a public  fund  for  that  purpose; 
but  I am  surprised  to  hear  it  said,  that  we 
have  not  in  this  nation  a public  fund  suffi- 
cient for  the  relief  of  all  the  objects  of 
charity  that  are  now,  or  ever  can  be  in  this 
kingdom,  unless  our  lands  should  be  all 
swallowed  up  by  corporations  and  charit- 
able uses.  Do  not  we  know,  that  by  the 
laws  relating  to  the  poor,  every  parish  is 
obliged  to  support  and  relieve  their  own 
poor;  and  if  any  one  parish  shoidd,  by 
some  extraordinary  misfortune,  be  disabled 
from  doing  so,  the  whole  hundred  must  be 
taxed  for  that  purpose  ? Nay,  if  the  hun- 
dred should  be  unable,  the  whole  county 
must  be  taxed:  And  thank  God,  there  is 
not  as  yet  a county  in  England  but  what  is 
sufficiently  capable  of  maintaining  their 
own  poor:  but  even  if  such  a case  should 
happen,  we  have  a method  provided  for 
supplying  the  deficiency,  which  is  by  the 
granting  of  charitable  briefs;  by  which 
method  we  may  bring  the  whole  nation  in 
aid.  It  is  not  therefore  for  want  of  a pub- 
lic fund  sufficient  for  all  charitable  pur- 
poses that  hospitals  have  been  set  up:  The 
setting  up  them  must  have  proceeded  from 
some  other  cause ; but  let  the  cause  be 
what  it  will,  it  is  certain  they  have  in- 
creased prodigiously  within  this  last  cen- 
tury; so  that  we  have  now  in  this  nation 
two  methods  of  providing  for  our  poor, 
one  by  putting  them  into  those  hospitals 
founded  for  that  purpose,  and  the  other  by 
obliging  their  respective  parishes  to  take 
care  of  them ; and  which  of  these  methods 
is  the  best,  will  appear  by  considering  the 
state  and  nature  of  mankind. 

It  is  certainly  the  interest  of  every  so- 
ciety to  encourage  industry  and  frugality 
among  their  people,  especially  those  of  the 
poorer  sort,  and  as  most  men  are  com- 
pelled to  be  industrious  and  frugal  by  ne- 
cessities, it  is  not  therefore  prudent  in  any 
state  to  prevent,  in  any  great  measure,  all 
tbp6e  necessities.  Hie  support  of  nature 
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is  what  forces  every  poor  man  to  labour, 
and  he  may  perhaps  supply  this  necessity 
by  working  hard  two  Or  three  days  in  a 
week ; so  that  if  he  were  under  no  other 
necessity,  he  would  probably  sit  idle  all 
the  rest  of  the  week ; but  then  every  pru- 
dent man  considers,  that  while  he  is  in 
vigour  and  health,  he  ought  to  provide  for 
old  age  and  sickness ; and  every  man,  who 
has  any  natural  affection  or  compassion, 
will  provide  for  his  children,  and  even  for 
his  relations  and  friends  in  distress,  in  the 
best  manner  he  can:  The  making  of  a 
provision  for  old  age,  for  sickness,  for  the 
education  of  children,  and  for  assisting 
friends  in  distress,  are  therefore  the  neces- 
sities that  compel  most  of  our  poor  to  la- 
bour hard  all  the  days  of  the  week,  and  to 
save  what  they  have  earned  by  their  la- 
bour ; hut  if  you  give  a man  any  hopes  of 
being  well  provided  for  in  his  old  age  or 
sickness,  or  of  having  his  children  edu- 
cated and  his  friends  relieved,  in  as  hand- 
some a manner  as  lie  can  desire,  without 
putting  him  to  any  expence,  I believe 
there  is  not  one  of  a hundred  will  either 
labour  so  hard,  or  live  so  frugally  as  he 
would  otherwise  have  done : For  this  rea- 
son, great  care  ought  to  be  taken  not 
to  give  any  men  hopes  of  being  sup- 
ported in  old  age  or  sickness,  or  of  having 
their  children  educated  for  them,  or  their 
friends  relieved,  unless  they  can  shew, 
that  by  some  misfortune  they  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  making  any  provision 
for  those  necessities  by  their  own  industry 
and  frugality;  for  wherever  a man  neglects 
to  do  so,  when  it  is  in  his  power,  he  never 
can  be  a -real  object  of  charity,  he  deserves 
to  suffer,  and  the  public  good  requires  he 
should,  in  order  to  be  an  example  and  a 
terror  to  others. 

From  hence,  my  Lords,  we  must  con- 
clude, that  no  person  can  be  deemed  a 
proper  object  of  charity,  till  after  his  cir- 
cumstances and  former  behaviour  have 
been  strictly  enquired  into;  and  whether 
the  parish-officers  within  their  respective 
parishes,  or  the  governors  and  officers  of 
an  hospital,  arc  most  capable  of  doing  this, 
is  very  easy  to  determine.  The  parish- 
officevs  are  generally  themselves  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  person  that  makes  the 
application,  and  can  from  their  own  know- 
ledge judge  if  he  be  a proper  object;  they 
contribute  out  of  their  own  pockets,  year- 
ly, their  share  of  that  charity  which  is 
given,  and  are  answerable  to  the  parish 
for  what  they  do,  therefore  they  certainly 
will  alwaySifeesi&ltirfflHdljiiCffidlfffltedfgiwmg  < 
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a share  of  the  parish-charity  to  an  un- 
worthy object,  or  to  one  who  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  it : On  the  other  hand 
the  governors  of  hospitals  are  never  all  ac- 
uainted  with  the  person  that  applies,  sel- 
om  any  of  them  are;  and  as  they  pay 
nothing  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  the 
charity  they  have  the  management  of,  nor 
are  answerable  to  any  tbr  their  conduct, 
they  are  very  seldom  inquisitive  about  the 
merit*  or  the  circumstances  of  the  persons 
that  apply ; the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  many  unworthy  persons,  and  many 
who  do  not  stand  in  need  of  it,  are  ad- 
mitted into  our  hospitals ; which  instead 
of  being  a benefit,  is  a great  injury  to  the 
nation,  because  it  encourages  idleness  and 
extravagance  among  the  vulgar. 

I wish  with  all  my  heart  that  all  the 
poor  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  real  objects 
of  charity,  were  properly  and  decently  pro- 
vided for.  I am  sure,  if  they  are  not,  it  is 
not  for  want  of  a sufficient  fund  for  that 
purpose ; it  must  be  by  some  defect  in  the 
laws,  with  respect  to  the  management  and 
application  of  that  fund,  and  whatever 
amendments  may  be  necessary  in  that  res- 
pect, I shall  readily  agree  to.  But  we 
ought  to  take  care,  that  some  sort  of  igno- 
miny or  contempt  may  always  attend  a 
person’s  being  provided  for  by  any  public 
charity;  and  wc  likewise  ought  to  take 
care,  that  the  provision  made  by  charitr 
shall  not  be  such  as  no  poor  man,  by  his 
utmost  industry  and  frugality,  can  provide 
for  himself.  In  both  these  respects,  I am 
afraid  our  public  hospitals  are  blameable ; 
for  the  custom  of  going  thither  upon  every 
emergency  is  become  so  frequent,  that  no 
contempt  or  ignominy  attends  it;  and  the 
provision  made  for  our  poor  in  some  of 
them,  is  much  better  than  any  common 
tradesman  or  labouring  man  can  well  hope 
to  make  for  himself,  with  the  utmost  in- 
dustry and  frugality  any  poor  man  can 
practise.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  getting  into  an  hospital,  or  getting 
one’s  child  to  be  educated  there,  instead 
of  being  asked  for  as  a charity,  comes  to 
be  solicited  for  as  a post  or  employment ; 
and  rich  men  get  in  to  be  governors  of  hos- 
pitals, not  with  the  pious  view  of  making 
an  interest  in  the  next  world  by  works  of 
charity,  but  with  the  ambitious  view  of 
making  an  interest  in  this  by  having  so 
many  posts  or  preferments  at  their  dispo- 
sal. This  last  view,  I am  apt  to  suspect, 
is  the  true  source  of  that  spirit  which  has 
been  lately  raised  for  erecting  and  endow- 
ing; bofipfauls;1  " emdto'it'Wwfe}-!'  known  what 
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sort  of  men  are  generally  the  chief  direc- 1 
tors  and  managers  of  such  hospitals,  we  I 
may  easily  guess  who  have  been  the  princi- 
pal authors  and  promoters  of  such  a imirit. 
An  enquiry  into  the  management  of  our 
.several  hospitals  would  have  been  of  great 
use  in  this  debate.  If  we  had  made  such 
an  enquiry,  1 am  persuaded  we  should 
have  found  many  persons  upon  such 
foundations,  who  never  had  a title  to,  and 
many  who  never  had  an  occasion  for  the 
charity  of  the  public;  and  if  we  had  exa- 
mined into  the  motives  for  admitting  such 
persons,  I am  also  persuaded,  we  should 
nave  feund  them  very  far  from  being  cha- 
ritable. Such  misapplications  can  never 
happen  in  the  disposal  of  parish-clmrities; 
and  as  the  admitting  of  such  persons  to  a 
share  of  any  public  charity,  will  always  be 
a great  encouragement  to  laziness  and  ex- 
travagance, I can  see  no  reason  for  expos- 
ing the  nation  to  any  danger,  for  the  sake 
of  erecting  such  charitable  foundations. 

We  know,  my  Lords,  how  apt  men  are 
to  indulge  themselves  in  laziness  and  ex- 
travagance, from  very  cliimerical  hopes : 
a benefit-ticket  in  a lottery 'can  fall  but  to 
one,  but  the  expectation  of  it  makes  hun- 
dreds extravagant.  In  the  same  manner, 
if  people  see  one  idle  and  profligate  person 
well  provided  for  in  an  hospital,  or  the 
child  of  such  a man  handsomely  educated, 
and  better  taught  than  the  children  of  poor 
people  usually  are,  hundreds  of  them  will, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  with  the  same  relief, 
either  live  idly,  or  spend  what  they  earn 
extravagantly,  so  that  most  of  them,  or  at 
least  their  children,  must  come  upon  the 
parish  at  last.  This  must,  of  course,  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  poor,  and  the 
burden  upon  every  parish  : and  this  conse- 
uence,  my  Lords,  is  fully  confirmed  from 
nily  experience ; for  there  is  no  nation  in 
the  world  that  has  so  great,  or  so  many 
public  foundations  for  relieving  the  poor 
as  we  have  in  England  ; and  yet  our  peo- 
ple pay  yearly  more  for  that  purpose  than 
is  paid  - by  the  poor  of  any  other  country. 
In  Holland,  where  the  poor  are  so  well 
taken  care  of,  they  have  few  or  no  public 
hospitals,  hut  every  town  takes  care  of  its 
own  poor,  and  have  proper  workhouses 
and  little  hospitals  for  that  purpose,  where 
none  but  real  objects  are  admitted:  and 
if  we  had  in  every  parish  a workhouse 
and  anliospital,  and  no  public  hospital  in  the 
kingdom,  I am  persuaded  our  poor 
would  not  be  so  numerous  and  those  that 
arc  real  objects  would  be  generally  better 
provided  for  than  they  are  at  present ; for 
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the  greatest  objects  are  generally  left  upon 
the  parish,  while  unworthy  persons,  or  per- 
sons who  stand  in  no  need  of  it,  are  ad- 
mitted into  our  rich  and  magnificent  hos- 
pitals. This  is  a grievance  which  cannot 
be  prevented  by  the  utmost  diligence  and 
application  of  the  governors,  who  are  ge- 
nerally of  too  high  a rank  for  having  any 
acquaintance  among  the  vulgar;  they 
must  depend  upon  information,  they  can- 
not depend  upon  their  own  knowledge,  and 
those  who  depend  upon  information  will 
often  be  deceived. 

I begpardon,  my  Lords,  for  having  taken 
up  so  much  of  your  time  upon  this  subject; 
but  the  words  ‘ piety,  charity,  and  die 
relief  of  the  poor,’  have  been  made  so  much 
use  of  in  this  debate,  that  I thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  explain  that 
matter  ; and  from  what  I have  said  I hope 
it  will  appear,  that  no  charity  ought  to  be 
given  without  proper  enquiry  : that  such 
an  enquiry  may  be  made  by  parish  officers; 
but  never  will,  nor  ever  can  be  made  by 
the  managers  of  public  hospitals ; and  that 
we  have  in  this  Kingdom  a sufficient  fund 
for  all  real  objects  or  charity  without  any 
public  hospital;  from  whence  I think  it 
must  be  concluded,  at  least,  that  we  ought 
not  to  leave  our  lands  in  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up,  the  constitution  overturned, 
and  the  nation  undone,  for  the  sake  of 
erecting  and  endowing  such  hospitals. 

With  respect,  my  Lords,  to  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church,  I am  really  sorry 
to  hear  there  are  so  many  of  them,  so  poor- 
ly provided  for : it  gives  me  a most  affect- 
ing concern  to  think,  that  there  are  so 
many  pious  and  worthy  clergymen  of  the 
established  church  struggling  with  poverty 
mid  want,  at  the  some  time  that  they  are 
rendering  such  services  to  their  country  ; 
mid  I must  think  it  a blemish  in  our  con- 
stitution, at  least  in  that  part  of  ft  which 
is  called  the  established  church,  to  have 
so  many  of  its  members  living  in  the  great- 
est penury  and  distress,  while  a great  num- 
ber of  others  are  wallowing  in  the  greatest 
affluence  and  ease;  for  since  they  are  all 
the  servants  of  the  public,  and  are  paid  by 
the  public,  every  man  ought  to  have  a 
proper  share  of  the  public  rewards.  Let 
us  but  compare  our  conduct  in  this  res- 
pect to  the  conduct  of  a private  family : 
suppose  any  one  of  your  lordships,  or 
the  master  of  any  great  family,  should 
give  large  and  extravagant  wages  to  his 
stewards,  his  masters  of  tile  horse,  his  mas- 
ter-cook, and  his  other  superior  servants, 
but  at  die  same  time  should  have  all  his. 
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lower  servants,  who  did  the  whole  business 
of  his  family,  kept  in  rags,  half-starved, 
and  without  shoes  or  stockings : would  not 

a man  blame  the  economy  of  such  a 
j ? Would  not  every  man  find  fault 
with  the  conduct  of  the  master  ? How  then 
can  we  justify  our  own  conduct  with  res- 
pect to  the  clergy  of  ourestablished  church? 
We  find  it  is  generally  condemned ; every 
man  admits,  our  poor  clergy  ought  to  be 
better  provided  for ; and  for  this  purpose 
the  Corporation  for  the  bounty  of  queen 
Anne  was  established : the  design  of  that 
corporation  was  certainly  to  be  highly  ap- 
roved  of ; but  I cannot  say  the  rules  they 
ave  laid  down  for  accomplishing  that  de- 
sign deserve  so  much  approbation.  They 
are  to  provide  in  two  or  three  centuries 
for  all  our  poor  clergy  ; but  how  ? By  set- 
tling a grait  part  ofthe  lands  in  the  king- 
dom in  Mortmain,  wliich  to  me  is  the  same 
as  if  the  master  of  the  family  I have  men- 
tioned, should  resolve  to  provide  for  his 
lower  servants,  by  selling  off  or  mortgaging 
a part  of  his  estate  yearly ; which  would, 
I am  sure,  be  adding  madness  to  foolish- 
ness. What  then  must  he  do  ? is  not  the 
method  he  ought  to  take,  plain  and  easy  ? 
ought  he  not  to  diminish  the  salaries  of 
some  of  his  upper  servants,  or  dismiss  some 
of  them,  and  apply  their  salaries  to  in- 
creasing the  wages  of  the  inferior  ? 

I am  not,  my  Lords,  of  any  levelling 
principles;  I am  for  keeping  up  the  same 
orders  and  distinctions,  and  the  same  form 
of  government  we  now  have  in  our  es- 
tablished church ; but  I am  not  of  opinion 
that  it  is  necessary,  or  that  any  man  ought 
to  have,  or  can  deserve  half  a dozen  rich 
benefices  at  once ; and  a few  scrapings 
might,  in  my  opinion,  be  taken  from  many 
of  our  great  livings,  after  the  deaths  of 
the  present  incumbents,  which  would  be 
sufficient  for  establishing  a proper  main- 
tenance for  every  clergyman  in  England. 
•Nay,  even  the  fund  settled  upon  the  cor- 
poration for  the  bounty  of  queen  Anne,  if 
it  were  immediately  parcelled  out  among 
the  poorest  livings,  it  would,  I believe,  go 
near  to  make  every  living  in  England 
worth  20 I.  per  annum ; and  if  to  this  we 
should  add  all  those  benefices  wliich  are 
of  no  use  to  the  nation,  nor  any  way  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  our  present  form 
of  church-government,  1 am  sure  we  could 
very  easily  make  a handsome  provision  for 
every  clergyman  in  the  kingdom,  without 
endangering  our  constitution,  by  throwing 
too  great  a part  of  our  lands  into  the  hands 
•of  the  ctoinidi. " Let'  - us  ;'-ddnsiikir ' ' ' 
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great  revenue  our  church  is  already  pc*, 
sessed  of.  I have  been  informed,  that  in 
a posthumous  work  of  a late  reverend  pre- 
late, who  never  had  afault  laid  to  his  charge 
but  that  of  being  too  high  a churchman 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  revenue  of  our 
church  amounted  then  to  two  millions  and 
a half  yearly,  and  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness was  done  by  those  who  receive  the 
half  million  only.  1 am  sure  our  church 
revenue  is  increased  since  that  time,  and  if 
what  that  reverend  prelate  asserts  be  true, 
I am  sure  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  put  some 
stop  to  their  making  any  new  acquisitions 
in  land;  especially  considering  that  our 
poor  clergy  may  be  all  handsomely  pro- 
vided for,  without  allowing  any  more  of 
our  lands  to  be  settled  in  Mortmain,  or 
making  any  addition  to  the  revenues  ofthe 
church  in  general. 

This  is  an  opinion,  my  Lords,  whicl* every 
layman  must  be  of,  who  considers  the  con- 
sequences of  things.  We  may  easily  cal- 
culate what  a vast  land-revenue  must  be 
added  to  the  church  by  the  rides  the  cor- 
poration for  queen  Anne’s  bounty  have 
established.  They  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  all  our  poor  clergy  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  purchases  of  land  in  mort- 
main. We  have  been  told  that  there  are 
in  England  5,500  livings  under  501.  a year, 
and  of  these  1 ,000  under  10/.  a year : Sup- 
pose them  then,  one  with  another,  worth 
251.  per  annum  each ; a land  revenue  of 
4-12,500/.  per  annum  must  therefore  be 
purchased,  in  order  to  make  them  100/.  a 

J’ear  each.  Then  suppose  there  are  2,000 
ivings  above  50  and  under  100/.  a year; 
if  we  take  them  at  a medium,  which  is  75/. 
perann. each, anew  land  revenue  of 50,000/. 
a year  mustbe  purchased,  in  order  to  make 
them  likewise  1 00 1.  each.  But,  my  Lords, 

I must  beg  you  will  consider,  that  even 
when  this  is  done,  the  corporation  is  not  to 
be  dissolved,  nor  are  any  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  they  now  have,  to  cease ; 
they  may  then  resolve  to  make  all  these 
7,500  livings  worth  200/.  a year  each ; for 
this  purpose  new  purchases  of  land  must 
be  made  to  the  amount  of 750,000/.  a year; 
and  when  this  is  done,  they  may,  for  what 
we  know,  resolve  to  make  every  living  uj 
England  n orth  1,600/.  or  2,000/.  per  ann. 
if  there  were  land  enough  in  the  British 
dominions  for  answering  such  a demand. 
For  this  purpose  they  would  stand  in  need 
of  no  new  powers,  nor  any  privileges  but 
what  they  nave  already  vested  ir  them  by 
law  ; and  I must  say,  the  rule  they  have 
laid'dicfm  iftk-'ailgMeKiingi  first  those  hv- 
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ings,  where  anylaymhn  will  join  with  them, 
is  most  excellently  calculated  for  the 
speedy  execution  of  such  a scheme ; be- 
cause a young  man  in  orders,  who  has 
500/.  or  even  1,000/.  fortune,  or  a father 
who  has  a son  to  provide  for,  may  easily 
be  induced  to  join  his  whole  fortune  to 
the  200/.  advanced  by  them,  in  order  to 
make  a living  of  40/.  a year  worth  90  or 
100/.  a year,  upon  condition  of  his  getting 
a presentation  to  the  Irving.  I do  not  in 
the  least  suspect  that  the  present  go- 
vernors of  this  corporation  have  any  such 
Scheme  in  their  thoughts ; but  men’s 
schemes  generally  grow  with  their  for- 
tunes ; and  as  this  scheme  may  some  time 
Or  other  be  formed  by  ambitious  clergy- 
men, and  may  in  time  lie  carried  into  exe- 
cution, we  ought  to  take  measures  for  pre- 
venting it,  before  it  conies  too  late ; for  if 
our  church  should  get  into  their  posses- 
sion 4 or  500,000/.  a year  land-revenue,  art- 
fully purchased,  more  than  they  now  have, 
lam  afraid  it  would  be  out  of  our  power  to 
revent  their  pursuing  any  scheme  they 
ad  a mind  to  ; or  at  least,  that  we  could 
not  put  any  stop  to  their  schemes  without 
running  the  risque  of  raising  the  flames  of 
a civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  I therefore 
think  the  rule  they  have  laid  down,  of  lay- 
ing out  no  money  but  upon  the  purchase 
of  lands,  ought  to  be  altered ; and  if  that 
rule  be  altered,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
altering  or  explaining  any  words  in  this 
bill. 

Having  now,  my  Lords,  shewn  the  dan- 

Srs  that  may  arise  from  the  great  liberty 
ely  introduced  of  alienating  lands  in 
mortmain,  and  having  shewn  that  we  are 
under  no  necessity,  nor  have  the  least  oc- 
casion, for  exposing  ourselves  to  such  dan- 
gers, I shall  next  beg  leave  to  take  notice 
of  that  unbounded  liberty  of  devising 
estates  by  will,  which  we  have  heard  so 
strongly  insisted  on.  I shall  grant,  that  a 
man  lias  a natural  right  to  dispose  of  his 
own,  at  what  tinie,  and  in  what  manner  he 
thinks  most  proper ; but  this  rule  is  not 
without  any  limitation  or  exception;  it 
must  always  be  under  this  restriction,  that 
tto  man  shall  dispose  of  his  own  to  the 
hurt  and  prejudice  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belongs ; and  it  is  reasonable  it  should 
be  so,  because  the  acquisition,  or  at  least 
the  preservation  of  that  pvoperty  depend- 
ed, and  must  always  depend  upon  the  pro- 
tection he  received  from  the  society.  The 
legislators  of  every  society,  are  the  only 
judges  of  what  may  or  may  not  tend  to 
the  hurt  andpre^udice  <|f  the  jiqci^ty:  ac- 
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| cording  to  their  judgment  in  this  respect, 

I they  have  a power  to  make  laws  for  regu- 

Sand  restraining  that  natural  right 
every  man  has  to  dispose  ofhis  own; 
and  if  those  laws  be  reasbnable  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  society, 
every  good  subject  will  observe  them,  and 
no  bad  subject  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
find  fault  with,  or  transgress  them,  I think 
I have  made  it  evident,  that  a liberty  of 
devising  land  estates  in  mortmain  to  any 
corporation,  or  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever, may  be  hurtful  to  the  society; 
and  particularly,  that  those  pretences 
drawn  from  piety,  charity,  and  a compas- 
sion for  the  poor,  are  *o  far  from  being 
real,  that  they  are  made  use  of  only  as  a 
cloak  for  the  vanity,  the  pride,  and  the 
ambition  of  private  men,  who  have  got 
into,  or  expect  to  get  into  the  manage- 
ment of  what  they  call  charitable  founda- 
tions. 

With  regard  to  private  life,  my  Lords, 
can  we  suppose  that  a man  will  be  less  in- 
dustrious or  frugal  because  lie  cannot  dis- 
pose ofhis  estate  by  will  to  the  church,  or 
to  a magnificent  hospital  ? We  may  as 
well  suppose  that  he  will  be  less  industrious 
or  frupii,  because  he  cannot  dispose  of  his 
estate  to  the  grand  seignior  or  the  sophy 
of  Persia.  If  a man  happens  to  fall  into 
that  delirious  ambition  of  erecting  a pa- 
lace for  beggars,  and  having  his  name  en- 
graved in  gilded  letters  above  a superb 
portico ; or  if  he  grows  ambitious  of  hav- 
ing his  statue  set  up  in  the  area  of  any  cha- 
ritable palace  already  erected,  cannot  he 

E've  some  part  of  his  estate  in  his  life-time  - 
r that  purpose,  and  reserve  a sufficient 
estate  for  supporting  himself/  For  we 
generally  find  that  the  men  who  arc  seized 
with  Buch  deliriums,  are  men  of  great  for- 
tunes and  small  expence ; so  that  the  re- 
serving a competency  for  their  own  future 
support,  cannot  occasion  any  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  donation  they  make,  nor  can 
it  disappoint  the  great  end  of  their  ambi- 
tion. As  to  the  regard  ar.d  attendance 
which  a dying  man  may  expect,  and  ought 
to  meet  with  from  his  relations,  friends  and 
servants,  I think  nothing  can  be  better 
contrived  than  the  bill  now  before,  us,  for 
preventing  a man’s  being  disappointed 
in  so  just  an  expectation ; because  it  lays 
every  landed  gentleman  under  a necessity 
of  reserving  something  to  be  disposed  of 
by  him  at  his  death,  anti  likewise  lays  him 
under  a necessity  of  disposing  of  that 
something  among  his  relations,  friends  or 
servants,  or  of  leaving  it  to  his  pext  heirs. 
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For  this  very  reason,  I think  the  words  at 
flie  end  of  the  first  clause  proposed  to  be 
left  out,  are  absolutely  necessary;  and 
therefore  I hope  they  will  be  left  standing 
as  part  of  this  bill. 

Whether  a man’s  nest  heirs  have  any 
natural  right  to  succeed  to  bis  estate  after 
bis  death,  is  not  the  question  now  before 
us : I hope  it  will  be  granted,  they  have  at 
least  a more  natural  right  than  any  other 
person  natural  or  political ; and  I am  sure 
the  giving  or  leaving  it  to  them,  or  to  any 
other  persons  natural,  is  more  charitable 
than  the  giving  it  to  any  charitable  use  or 
corporation  whatsoever;  because,  when 
the  estate  comes  to  private  persons,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  contribute  the  more  to 
the  parish  charities  iii  the  respective  pa- 
rishes they  belong  to,  which  are  the  only 
charities  that  are,  or  ever  cau  be  properly 
or  justly  applied;  whereas,  when  the 
estate  is  given  to  any  other  charitable  use, 
or  to  any  corporation,  or  even . to  the 
church,  the  donor  may  expect  and  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  the  donation  will  be 
misapplied;  and  every  such  donor  may 
see,  that  the  giving  of  any  such  donation 
may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  his 
religion  as  well  as  bis  country.  Therefore, 
as  a sincere  Christian,  as  a true  lover  of 
the  church  of  England,  without  being  an 
admirer  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  as  a 
good  subject,  1 must  be  for  laying,  at  least, 
that  restraint  upon  such  donations,  which 
is  proposed  by  the  bill  now  before  us. 
And  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for  being  so, 
is,  my  Lords,  lest  the  clergy  of  our  esta- 
_ blisbed  church  should  be  tempted  and  in- 
structed to  watch  the  last  moments  of 
dying  persons,  as  insidiously  as  ever  the 
monks  and  friars  did  in  the  darkest  times 
of  popery  anti  superstition : The  oppor- 
tunity is  established  by  the  laws  as  they  ] 
stand  at  present ; they  may,  by  so  doing, 
increase  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the 
church,  nay,  they  may  increase  the  re- 
venue of  their  own  particular  cure  ; and  if 1 
ever  we  should  have  an  ambitious  clergy- 
man for  a prime  minister,  it  would  be  die 
only  way  to  acquire  an  interest  at  court, 
or  preferment  in  the  church.  These  were 
all  the  motives  the  popish  clergy  had  for 
being  so  insidious,  they  never  proposed  by 
such  insidiousness,  to  enrich  their  own  pri- 
vate families ; and  if  this  stumbling-block 
should  be  left  any  longer  in  the  way  of 
our  present  church,  we  may  depend  on  it, 
that  new  doctrines  will  be  set  up,  and  all 
the  ensnaring  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome 
revived  by  degree?,-  suid^strongly  memrr:. 
mended  by  all  pastoral  instructions. 
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I shall  conclude,  my  Lords,  with  ob- 
serving, that  our  two  universities,  and  the 
colleges  now  excepted  out  of  this  Bill,  are 
in  my  opinion,  the  only  public  foundations 
which  are  either  useful  or  necessary  In  this 
kingdom,  and  the  exception,  as  to  them 
furnishes  me  with  a particular  argument  in 
favour  of  this  Bill ; because  I think  it  will 
contribute  greatly  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  every  one  of  those  foundations;  for  as 
every  other  channel  for  death-bed  devises 
will  from  henceforth  be  shut  up,  I must 
think  it  will  cause  the  more  to  flow  into 
that  channel.  The  pride  and  ambition  of 
men,  which  I suppose  (and,  since  our  poor 
are  nil  sufficiently  provided  for  otherwise, 
I think  I may  without  any  breach  of  cha- 
rity suppose)  to  be  the  chief  motive  for  all 
donations  to  hospitals  or  incorporate 
bodies,  will  still  remain  the  same ; and 
those  who  cannot  upon  their  death-beds 
propose  to  eternise  their  memories  by  pro- 
curing their  statues  to  be  set  up  in  the  area 
of  on  hospital,  will  endeavour  to  get  it  set 
up  in  die  area  of  a college,  and  for  that 
purpose  will  leave  them  an  estate.  This  is 
turning  the  passions  of  private  men  to  that 
which  is  most  useful  and  necessary  for  the 
society,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of 
all  political  regulations.  Therefore,  my 
Lords,  as  a friend  to  our  universities  and 
other  seminaries  of  learning,  and  front  the 
great  desire  I have  to  encourage  learning, 
and  to  see  all  learned  men  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for,  I must  declare  my  approbation  of 
the  Bill  now  under  our  consideration. 

Then  the  Bill  was  accordingly  passed, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  the  last  day 
of  the  session. 

Proceedings  in  the  Commons  relating  to 
the  Quakers’  Tjlhc  Bill.']  March  2.  A 
Petition  of  the  people  called  Quakers  was 
presented  to  the  House,  and  read;  setting 
Forth,  “ That  notwithstanding  the  several 
acts  of  parliament  made  for  the  more  easy 
recovery  of  tythes,  church-rates,  oblations, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dues,  in  a summary 

way,  by  warrant  from  justices  of  the  peace; 

' yet,  as  the  said  people  conscientiously  re- 
fuse the  payment  thereof,  they  are  not  only 
liable  to,  but  many  of  them'  have  under- 
gone, grievous  suffering  by  prosecution  in 
the  exchequer,  ecclesiastical,  and  other 
courts,  to  the  imprisonments  of  their  per- 
sons, and  the  irapoverisliing  and  ruin  of 
them,  and  their  families,  for  such  small  sums 
as  are  recoverable  by  those  acts : and. 
therefore  praying,  That  the  House  will  be 
pleaee4>*i#  itdikey  nhe.iifKtaik.e.s  into  const- 
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deration,  and  afford  them  such  relief  therein 
as  to  the  House  shall  seem  meet.” 

Ordered,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a Bill  to  inlarge,  amend,  and  render 
more  effectual,  the  laws  now  in  being,  for 
the  more  easy  recovery  of  Tythes,  church- 
rates,  and  oblations,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal dues,  from  the  people  called  Quakers : 
and  that  Mr.  Glanville,  Mr.  Secretary  at 
War,  Mr.  Hen.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, do  prepare,  and  bring  in  the  same. 

March  17.  The  above  Bill  was  brought 
in,  read  a first  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
read  a second  time,  and  to  be  printed. 

March  26.  A Petition  of  the  clergy  of 
Middlesex  was  presented  to  the  House, 
and  read,  alledging,  “ That  the  Bill  de- 
pending in  that  House,  to  enlarge,  amend, 
and  rendermoreeffectual  thelaws  in  being, 
for  the  more  easy  recovery  oftythes,  church 
rates,  oblations,  and  other  "ecclesiastical 
dues  from  the  people  called  Quakers,  would, 
as  the  petitioners  conceived,  if  passed  into 
a law,  be  extremely  prejudical  to  them- 
selves and  brethren,  excluding  them  from 
the  benefit  of  the  laws  then  in  being  for 
the  recovery  of  tythes  and  other  dues, 
and  thereby  putting  the  clergy  of  the  es- 
tablished church  upon  a worse  foot  than 
the  rest  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects;  and 
therefore  desiring  to  be  heard  by  their 
counsel  Upon  the  subject  matter  of  the 
said  Bill.” 

This  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table,  till  the  Bill  should  be  read  a second 
time;  and  'that  the  petitioners,  if  they 
thought-fit,  should  be  then  heard  by  their 
counsel  against  it ; It  was  also  ordered 
that  counsel  be  then  heard  for  the  Bill. 
The  Clergy  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
sent  up  Petitions  to  tne  same  purpose. 

April  12.  The  Counsel  for  and  against 
the  Bill  were  called  in,  and  the  Bill  being 
then  read  a second  time,  and  the  several 
Petitions  against  itbeingalso  read,  the  coun- 
sel for  tiie  petitioners  of  die  province  of 
Canterbury  were  heard ; in  answer  to  whom 
the  counsel  for  the  Bill  were  heard  ; and 
then  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners  of  die 
province  of  York  were  heard  by  way  of 
reply : After  which  the  counsel  being 
withdrawn,  Mr.  Speaker  opened  the  Bill 
to  the  House ; then  a motion  being  made. 
That  the  14-th  section  of  an  act  made  in  the 
22d  and  23d  of  king  Charles  2,  intitled, 
‘ An  Act,  for  the  better  setdenient  of  the 
‘ Maintenance  of  Parsons,  Vicars,  and 

* Curates  in  the  parishes  of  the  city  of 

* London,  burnt  by  die  dreadfiilfire  there,’ 
might  be  re^^dje^sam^  w^_^<^acgojd- 
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ingly.  By  a clause  in  the  Bill,  even  as  it 
then  stood,  it  was  proposed  to  be  enacted 
thus,  ‘ That  if  the  annual  value  of  such 

* tythes,  oblations,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
‘ dues,  rights,  payments,  or  church  rates 

* before-mentioned,  doth  not,  nor  shall  not 

* exceed  the  sum  of  in  such  cose  no 

* Quaker  or  Quakers  shall  be  sued  or  pro- 
‘ secuted,  for  or  on  account  of"  the  same, 

‘ in  any  other  manner,  than  as  before  di- 
‘ reeled,  or  in  any  other  court;  neither 
‘ shall  any  such  tythes,  oblations,  or  other 
‘ ecclesiastical  dues,  rights,  payments,  or 
‘ church  rates  not  cxcecdingthe  said  yearly 
‘ value  of  be  recoverable  against 

‘ Quakers  in  any  other  court  whatsoever, 

‘ nor  in  any  other  manner,  than  as  by  this 
‘ act  is  directed,  unless  the  tide  of  such 
‘ tythes  be  in  .question.’  This  clause,  in 
all  the  Petitions  presented  by  the  clergy 
against  the  Bill,  was  called,  ‘ An  excluding 
‘ them  from  the  benefit  of  the  laws  then  in 
‘ bemg  for  the  recovery  of  tydie3  and  other 
‘ dues,  and  thereby  putting  the  clergy  of 
‘ the  established  church  upon  a worse  foot 
‘ than  the  rest  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects 
therefore  the  said  Action  was  read,  to 
shew.  That  the  assigning  of  a proper  me- 
thod for  the  recovery  of  any  right,  and 
excluding  the  persons  intitled,  from  any 
other  remedy,  was  not  a putting  of  such 
persons  upon  a worse  foot  than  the  rest  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects,  nor  was  it  without 
precedent;  for  by  the  aforesaid  act  ol  king 
Charles  2,  all  suits  for  the  recovering  of 
church-rates  or  assessments,  within  the 
city  of  London,  are  to  be  brought  before 
the  lord  mayor,  or  upon  his  neglect  to  exe- 
cute the  powers  thereby  granted,  before  1 
the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper  of  die  Great 
Seal,  or  two  barons  of  the  exchequer ; 
and,  by  the  said  14th  section,  it  is  enacted, 

‘ That  no  court  or  judge  shall  hold  plea  of 

* money  due  by  virtue  of  that  act,  other 
1 than  the  persons  thereby  authorized ;’ 
and  yet  the  clergy  of  London  never  bad 
complained,  nor  could  complain,  that  they 
were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  of  dieir  country,  or  that  they  were 
put  upon  a worse  foot  than  the  rest  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects. 

After  reading  the  above  Section  a 
motion  being  made  for  committing  the 
Bill  and  the  question  being  put,  it  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  by  221  to  84  ; 
after  which  it  was  resolved  thaf  the  Bill  be 
committed  to  a committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

April  21.  The  House  resolved  itself  " 


to  the  Quakers'  Tgthe  Bill. 
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when  great  alterations  were  made  to  every 
clause;  and  it  was  proposed  to  leave  to 
every  person  intitleu  to  Tythes,  an  option 
to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  them,  either  be- 
fore the  justices  of  the  peace,  as  directed 
by  that  Bill,  or  before  any  of  his  Majesty’s 
courts  in  Westminster-nall ; but  as  this 
seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill,  and  with  the  intention 
of  the  whole,  it  was  strenuously  opposed; 
and  upon  the  question’s  being  put,  it  was 
upon  a division  carried  in  the  negative  by 
202  to  96. 

April  30.  A motion  being  made  for 
engrossing  the  Quakers’  Bill,  the  same  was 
strenuously  opposed ; but  the  question 
being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative 
by  160  to  60. 

May  3.  A Petition  of  the  clergy  of 
Surrey  was  presented  to  theHouse,  setting 
forth,  “ That  since  they  had  been  heard 
by  their  counsel,  in  relation  to  the 
Quakers’  Bill,  they  had  been  informed  of 
8®veral  new  clauses  tliathadbeen  inserted  in 
the  said  bill,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  themselves  and 
the  other  parochial  clergy;  and  therefore 
praying  to  be  heard  by  their  counsel,  in 
relation  to  the  said  new  clauses,  before 
they  received  the  final  assent  of  that 
House.” 

This  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon 
the  table,  and  then  the  Bill  was  read  the 
third  time,  when  several  new  amendments 
were  made  to  it;  and  a motion  being  made, 
That  the  Bill  do  pass,  the  same  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Talbot  of  Wilts,  Mr.  Maister  of 
Cirencester,  sir  William  Carew,  and  others, 
tfvho  urged, 

That  besides  the  many  material  reasons 
■which  hail  been  given  against  passing  the 
Bill,  there  was  one  relating  t o form,  which 
was  unanswerable ; for  the  Bill,  which  was 
first  brought  in,  had  been  so  thoroughly 
and.  so  entirely  altered  in  the  committee, 
that  it  could  not  now  be  looked  on  as  the 
same.  Bill  ; even  the  very  title  of  it  had 
been  entirely  altered  in  the  Committee, 
and  that  Bill  which  was  before  called,  * A 

* Bill  to  enlarge,  amend,  and  render  more 

* effectual  the  laws  then  in  being,  &c.’ 
was  upon  the  third  reading  to  be  called, 

‘ A Bill  for  the  more  easy'  Recovery  of 
4 Tythes,  Chinch  Rates,  and  other  Eccle- 

* siiisl  ical  Dues  from  the  People  called 

* Quakers ;’  which  they  could  not  but  take 
to  be  a very  improper  title,  for  in  their 
opinion  it  ought  to  be  called,  * A Bill  for 
4 preventing  the  Recovery  of  Tythes,  or 
4 any  Ecclesiasticali^a^  Ttumi  ittUQuiEeaK 


4 pie  called  Quakers.’  That  by  the  Bill 
as  it  was  at  first  brought  in,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  justices  of  peace  was  to  have 
been  confined  to  tythes  of  a certain  value 
which  was  certainly  designed  to  be  tythes 
of  a small  value;  the  justices  were  to  order 
and  direct  the  payment,  so  as  the  sum 

ordered  did  not  exceed ; but  the 

committee,  by  the  Bill  they  had  drawn  up, 
which  was  then  read  to  them,  had  given 
the  justices  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  where 
the  title  was  not  in  question.  That  this 
was  a power  which  they  thought  no  com- 
mittee upon  a Bill  could  take ; they  might 
perhaps  nave  filled  up  the  blank  with  any 
sum  they  pleased ; they  might  have  filled 
it  pp  with  such  a large  sum  as  would  have 
in  effect  been  the  same  with  granting  the 
justices  an  unlimited  jurisdiction.  But 
they  could  not  grant  a general  and  unli- 
mited jurisdiction  by  a bill  which,  when  it 
came  before  them,  was  a bill  for  granting 
a particular  and  confined  jurisdiction ; ana 
if  the  granting  of  such  a jurisdiction  was 
then  thought  necessary,  the  only  method 
diey  could  take,  according  to  die  esta- 
blished forms  of  that  House,  was  to  order 
the  Bill  then  before  them  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  a new  bill  to  be  brought  in  ; in  wliicli 
case,  those  who  thought  they  might  be 
aggrieved  by  any  thing  in  the  new  bill* 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
against  it,  which  no  man  could  ever  have, 
if  the  method  observed  in  passing  the 
Bill  then  before  them  should  become  an 
usual  practice;  for  no  man  could  know 
whether  he  was  to  be  injured  by  a bill  or 
not,  till  after  it  had  passed  through  the 
Committee,  and  then  it  would  be  too  lata 
for  him  to  apply. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  Mr.  Glan- 
ville,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr.  Hampden, 

That  the  Bill  then  before  them  was  in 
effect  the  very  same  with  the  Bill  first 
brought  in ; many  of  the  clauses  had,  in- 
deed, been  altered  and  amended,  but  the 
general  scope  and  intention  of  the  Bill  was 
the  very  same;  and  they  did  not  think 
the  committee  had  taken  any  liberties  with 
the  Bill  but  what  were  usual,  and  such 
as  they  were  fully  entitled  to  take;  for 
the  reason  of  their  granting  an  unlimited 
power  to  justices  of  peace  with  respect 
to  the  value  of  the  tythe,  was  because, 
upon  mature  consideration,  they  found, 
that  all  actions  and  suits  for  tytlies,  where 
the  title  was  not  controverted,  were  for  small 
sums,  for  sums  much  smaller  than  any 
■ sum shav was i ever i kitesded  t&ibe  filled  up 
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in  that  blank ; and  since  it  was  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  committee  might  have 
filled  up  the  blank  with  such  a large  sum, 
as  would  have  in  effect  been  the  same 
with  granting  the  justices  an  unlimited 
jurisdiction,  they  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  committee  might  not  do  directly 
and  in  express  terras,  that  which  they 
might  certainly  have  done  in  a hidden 
or  indirect  manner.  Hereupon 

Sir  John  St.  Auhin  stood  up,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker;  I think  that  a bill  of  this 
consequence,  which  affects  so  large  a 
property,  should  undergo  the  wisest  scru- 
tiny of  those  regular  forms,  which  have 
hitherto  circumscribed  our  proceedings, 
and  guarded  our  constitution  from  nay 
y sudden  and  disguised  attacks:  but  this 
Bill,  faulty  as  it  was  at  first,  after  two 
readings  in  the  House,  and  counsel  had 
been  solemnly  heard  against  it,  went 
avowedly  into  the  committee  to  be  al- 
most entirely  altered.  A new  Bill,  for  so 
I may  justly  call  this,  arises  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  old  one,  with  the  same  fal- 
lacious title  indeed,  and  less  formidable 
than  before.  However,  it  is  still  sus- 
pected that  there  are  latent  mischiefs  in 
it,  and  against  those,  the  parties  who 
are-  aggrieved,  are  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a fresh  defence.  I hope  there- 
fore, that  the  learned  gentleman,  who 
could  not  have  been  so  defective  in 
his  first  enterprise,  if  new  inconveniences 
were  not  perpetually  to  be  encountered 
in  the  alteration  of  settled  constitutions, 
will  at  least  be  so  candid  as  to  withdraw 
lus  scheme  for  the  present,  take  time  to 
consider  afresh,  and  not  hurry  a Bill 
thus  defective  in  form  and  but  half  un- 
derstood, in  the  conclusion  of  a session, 
when  many  gentlemen,  quite  worn  out 
with  a close  and  tedious  attendance,  have 
been  forced  to  retreat.  Tiffs  cannot  long 
retard  tlie  great  work  of  reformation 
which  is  at  iiand : the  delay  will  be  but 
a few  months  only:  the  same  favourable 
tide  will  continue,  and  whatever  new 
schemes,  therefore,  the  learned  gentle- 
man may  have  ready  to  produce,  1 hope 
lie  will  indulge  us  in  so  short  a respite. 
But  lest  this  Bill  should  pass,  1 hope  you 
will  permit  me  to  enter  my  public  pro- 
test against  it,  for  1 am  one  of  those 
who  think  it  fundamental! j'  wrong. 

There  is  no  one  more  ready  titan  I am, 
to  give  all  reasonable  indulgences  to  the 
several  unhappy  sectaries  among  us;  I 
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think,  that  in  points  of  religious  worship, 
compulsion  ought  never  to  be  used,  but 
truth  is  to  have  the  fair  opportunity  of 
working  by  its  own  force  upon  the  natural 
ingenuity  of  the  mind,  and  the  Supremo 
Lawgiver  has  the  only  right'to  interpose  in 
such  matters.  But  human  authority  lias  cer- 
tainly a secondary  power  to  restrain  those 
wild  excesses,  which  under  the  false 
colour  of  religion  would  invade  the  order 
and  discipline  of  civil  society.  In  this 
we  are  all  united,  and  there  is  one  me- 
dium, one  common  resort  of  our  laws, 
for  the  protection  of  our  respective  rights 
and  privileges.  1 am  very  sorry  therefore, 
that  any  of  the  dissenters  should  now  see 
occasion  to  complain  of  their  distinct  al- 
lowances, and  that  stated  measure  which 
must  be  preserved  in  our  civil  unioD.  Let 
them  look  upon  the  structure  of  our  con- 
stitution in  general ; are  the  several  mem- 
bers well  proportioned  ? Have  they  a mu- 
tual dependence  and  regular  connection 
with  each  other  ? And  is  there  one  law  of 
conveniencewhich  runs  through  thewhole  ? 
If  this  be  so,  and  the  pre-eminence  is  only 
maintained  by  a due  subordination  of  the 
inferior  parts  ; if  the  building  was  erected 
by  the  most  able  bands,  and  when  archi- 
tecture was  at  its  height;  I am  not  for  in- 
verting the  order  of  it,  in  compliance  with 
the  gothic  fancy  of  any  pretenders  to  that 

Thus  our  constitution  at  present  stands, 
and  the  laws  of  toleration  are  in  this  sense 
become  a part  of  it ; they  protect,  as  they 
certainly  ought,  the  established  religion  of 
our  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow 
a separate  right,  in  religious  worship : 
Such,  only,  have  not  the  advantage  of 
them,  wiio  deny  the  exterior  forms  of  our 
government,  whose  consciences  are  a civil 
nuisance,  and  therefore  forfeit  the  condi- 
tion of  this  right.  What  then  is  it  that 
the  Quakers  want  ? Have  not  all  their 
most  intemperate  desires  been  from  time  to 
time  complied  with?  Are  they  not  ex- 
empted even  from  appealing  to  the  great 
Author  of  truth  in  their  legal  testimony  ? 
But  not  contented  with  all  this,  by  a most 
strange  abuse  of  the  permissive  liberty  they 
enjoy,  they  send  circular  exhortations  to 
their  brethren  to  oppose  tire  civil  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  laws;  and  having  thus  cherished 
and  strengthened  an  obstinacy,  they  ap- 
proach the  legislature  itself  with  harsh  re- 
vilings,  unsupported  by  evidence,  against 
the  clergy  of  our  established  church  ; de- 
nying a constitutional  right ; begging  that 
the  legal  remedies  may  be  abated  by  which 
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it  is  to  be  acquired ; and  unjustly  com- 
plaining of  severities,  which,  by  their  re- 
peated contumacy,  they  wilfully  draw  on 
themselves ; for  the  law  in  its  ordinary  and 
natural  course  will  proceed  to  an  enforce- 
ment of  its  own  decree.  Is  this  that  pas- 
sive obedience  and  non-resistance,  that 
mild  and  charitable  disposition,  with  which 
they  have  been  so  largely  complimented  ? 
Is  this  conscience,  in  any  true  definition 
of  it  ? No ! it  is  perverse  humour,  a false 
and  delusive  light,  an  ‘ ignis  fatuus,’  which 
arises  from  a degeneracy  and  corruption  of 
the  mind.  If  this  is  conscience,  then,  all 
those  riots  and  tumults,  which  at  any  time 
oppose  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  the 
authority  of  the  government,  may  with 
equal  justice  lay  claim  to  such  a con- 
science. Tithes  are  a distinct  property 
from  the  inheritance  of  the  land,  and  by 
the  laws  of  our  constitution  are  applied  to 
certain  purposes.  They  are  due  of  civil 
right,  and  no  matter  to  whom  they  belong, 
though  I should  think  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  clergy  deserves  some  favour- 
able share  in  our  considerations. 

No  human  wisdom  can  at  once  foresee 
the  sufficient  extent  of  legal  remedies,  but 
they  must  from  time  to  time  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  degrees  of  obstinacy  with 
which  they  are  to  contend.  At  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  when  our  constitution 
was  re-settled,  and  our  several  rights  and 
privileges  confirmed,  the  former  remedies 
were  found  insufficient,  and  therefore,  by 
the  7th  and  8th  of  king  William,  a new 
one  was  created,  but  the  others  were  suf- 
fered to  subsist.  The  clergy  have  now 
their  option  which  method  to  pursue,  and 
I believe  they  always  follow  this,  unless 
they  suspect  an  unjust  'partiality.  For 
they  want  only  their  right,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly willing  to  come  at  it  the  cheapest 
and  most  tftectual  way ; so  that  by  this 
Bill,  which  obliges  them  to  repair  to  the 
justicesinthefirst  instance,  you  enjoin  them 
nothing  but  what,  is  already  done ; but.  at  the 
Same  time  give  a new  interest  to  the  Quaker 
in  being  contumacious ; For  1 apprehend 
by  the  Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  if  the  Quakers 
should  not  appear,  but  suffer  judgment  to 
pass  by  default,  or  should  appear  and  not 
litigate  or  gain-say,  that  there  is  a power 
given  to  the  justices  to  settle  the  quantum 
of  the  tithes,  and  the  clergy  are  hereby 
deprived  of  r.nv  farther  redress.  It  is  the 
liberty  of  avoiding  the  justices,  which  is 
some  sort  of  control)]  upon  their  judica- 
ture ; and  it.  is  the  force  of  the  several  sub- 
sisting ,wlci(^ob{tgKs  mtaray  e£tha, 


Quakers  in  some  shape  or  other  at  present 
to  submit.  For  it  is  not  the  punctilio  of 
one  gun  only  (as  the  learned  counsel  said) 
which  the  garrison  wants ; and  when  men 
are  obliged  to  surrender  there  is  no  dis- 
honour in  doing  it : But  they  have  got  un- 
just possession,  and  would  have  you  with- 
draw your  forces,  that  they  may  strengthen 
the  fortification,  and  make  it  capable  of  a 
stouter  resistance.  Sir,  I think  the  com- 
parison has  been  inverted;  that  party  is  in 
possession  who  have  a just  title,  and  they 
only  desire  to  keep  what  they  have,  without 
tending  their  territories ; and  it  would  be 
extremely  unjust  to  pull  down  theirfences, 
upon  an  idle  report  that  the  enemy  would 
take  no  advantage  of  it. 

As  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
Quakers  have  been  defied  to  produce  any 
instances  of  their  being  much  troubled 
here ; and  indeed  they  are  exceedingly  few : 
every  tiling  in  the  course  of  time  will  de- 
generate from  its  original  institution,  and 
undoubtedly  there  are  many  abuses  crept 
into  these  courts,  which  may  deserve  our 
attention ; but  then  let  us  proceed  upon 
fairer  inquiries,  and  with  a disposition  to 
reform  and  not  to  destroy.  These  courts, 
from  the  earliest  days  of  our  constitution, 
have  had  cognizance  oftythes;  and  if  the 
chief  argument  against  them  is  drawn  from 
their  defect  of  power  in  giving  redress,  I 
am  rather  for  supplying  the  defect,  than 
that  theirauthority  herein  should  be  wholly 
rescinded. 

I would  not  be  thought,  by  any  thing  I 
have  said,  to  be  for  extending  the  power 
of  the  clergy ; I am  for  keeping  that  as  well 
as  all  other  power,  within  its  due  bounds. 
But,  surely,  the  clergy  arc  not  to  be  the 
only  men  in  the  world,  who,  when  they  are 
assaulted,  have  not  a liberty  to  complain 
and  to  fly  to  this  asylum  for  their  necessary 
defence ; I think  this  is  all  they  now  do, 
and  it  is  very  unfair  to  be  seeking  indus- 
triously for  particular  instances  of  blame; 
and  from  thence  to  take  occasion  of  cast- 
ing an  odium  upon  the  whole  function. 
Those  frightful  ideas,  therefore,  of  church 
power,  upon  which  so  many  changes  have 
been  rung  of  late,  I take  to  be  very  unne- 
cessary at  this  time ; it  is  now  at  a very 
low  ebb,  and  it  is  very  well  if  it  can  keep 
its  just  ground. 

The  mischief  which  is  growing  up  is  of 
another  sort,  and  ourliberties  are  no  longer 
in  danger  from  any  thing  which  is  founded 
in  religious  pretences ; the  enemy  has 
erectedbatteriesall  round  our  constitution; 
ihtttba8i|th«  icfourch:) iaiihfif weakest  part,  it  is 
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thought  very  advisable  to  begin  the  at- 
tack there;  and  ifit  succeeds,  they  will  soon 
mount  the  breach,  and  take  possession  of 
the  whole;  for  we  may  learn  from  the 
fatal  experience  of  former  times,,  that  mo- 
narchy can  only  subsist  upon  the  union 
and  defence  of  our  civil  and  religious 
rights.  We  all  form  one  constitution,  it 
is  highly  necessary  therefore  that  all,  who 
are  sincere  lovers  of  that,  should  well  know 
and  mutually  protect  each  other;  and 
that  the  clergy  should  wisely  consider, 
that,  as  at  all  times  we  are  ready  to  oppose 
any  assaults  upon  their  quarter,  so  they 
are  under  the  strongest  obligations,  in  the 
day  of  our  need,  not  to  withdraw  their  as- 
sistance from  us  in  points  of  civil  liberty ; 
for  if  ever  that  should  be  their  fatal  mis- 
take, and  our  hands  are  thereby  weakened, 
they  will  undoubtedly  bring  their  own  es- 
tablishment into  the  most  unminent  dan- 
ger. 

1 shall  say  no  more,  but  that  I shall  at 
all  times  oppose  any  innovations,  because 
I think  them  extremely  hazardous ; let  us 
rather  guard  against  the  intemperate  fol- 
lies, the  luxury,  the ‘venality  and  irreligion 
of  the  age,  which  have  been  long  gather- 
ing like  a dark  thunder-cloud  in  the  sky. 
God  only  knows  how  soon  it  may  burst ; 
but  whenever  it  happens,  and  1 fear  the 
day  is  at  no  great  distance,  it  will  certainly 
fall  most  heavily  upon  us  ; I am  therefore 
j for  keeping  up  our  common  shelters,  that 
I we  may  he  protected,  as  well  as  possible, 

I against  this  great  and  impending  danger. 

Then  the  question  being  nut  for  passing 
' the  Bill,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
by  164  to48,  and  Mr.Glanviiiewasordered 
to  carry  it  to  the  Lords,  and  desire  their 
concurrence.* 

A Copt)  of  the  Quakers'  Tythe  Bill .] 

I May  4.  The  following  Bill  for  the  more 

I : — : 

I * “ Not  withstanding  all  obstacles,  the  dispo- 
sition nf  the  Commons  was  very  strong  in  fa- 
| voor  of  the  Quakers.  Their  petition  was  not 
considered  a party  affair ; ond  the  proceedings 
against  many  of  them,  had  such  an  air  of  per- 
I secution,  as  procured  them  ninny  friends 
I nmuugst  all  parlies.  The  bill  underwent  great 
alterations  in  the  committee.  The  main  in- 
tention of  it  was,  to  make  the  determination  of 
two  justices  of  the  peace. final,  os  to  all  pay- 
ments of  i\ llies  and  church  dues,  when  the 
Quaker,  who  was  to  pay  them,  did  not  litigate 
' the  same,  which  the  justices  were  to  certify. 

I under  their  hands  and  seals,  without  fee  or  re- 
ward Hot  in  case  the  Quaker  should  litigate 
the  p ay myi^tj ^ Vhti[  pSoutdj 
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easy  recovery  of  the  Tythes,  Church 
Rates,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Dues,  from 
the  people  called  Quakers,  was  sent  up  by 
the  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 

‘ Whereas  by  an  Act  made  in  the  7th 
‘ and  8th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty 
‘ King  William  S,  of  glorious  memory,  en- 
‘ tied,  * An  Act  that  the  solemn  affirma- 


dissent  from  the  adjudication  of  the  justices, 
might  have  recourse  to  the  courts  in  Westmins- 
ter ball.  The  payment  of  all  church  anil 
chapel  rules,  if  refused  by  Quakers,  were,  upon 
the  complaint  of  the  churchwardens,  to  he 
levied  by  distress,  by  order  of  two  justices, 
upon  their  goods,  in  the  same  manner  ns  ihe 
poor  rates  are  levied,  anil  no  Quaker  was  in  he 
sued  of  prosecuted  for  not  paying  any  church 
or  chapel  rates,  in  any  other  manner.  Such 
was  the  main  purport  of  this  famous  bill, 
though  clogged  with  a great  number  of  other 
clauses ; when  after  long  debates,  and  several 
divisions,  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
■ majority  of  164  against  48. 

“ I n the  upper  house  it  was  successfully  op- 
posed by  tha  interest  of  the  church  and  the  law  -, 
a considerable  number  of  courtiers  were  also 
non-contents.  The  two  groat  lawyers,  lord 
chancellor  Talbot  anil  lord  Banlwicke,  made  a 
strong  impression  by  observations  on  the  in- 
correctness and  imperfections  of  the  bill,  for  the 
amendment  of  which,  the  short  remainder  of 
the  session  would  not  afford  time.  The  speak  - 
ers  on  both  sides  displayed  great  abilities  ami 
temper,  but  when  the  question  was  put,  for 
committing  the  bill,  it  passed  iu  the  negative, 
by  a majority  of  54  against  35. 

“ The  minister  was  highly  dissatisfied  with 
the  rejection  of  a bill  which  lie  was  induced 
from  various  considerations  to  promote.  He 
was  strongly  averse  to  ull  measures  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  persecution  in  religious 
matters.  His  conduct  was  also  influenced  by 
personal  considerations.  A large  body  of  Qua- 
kers were  established  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  who 
had  always  supported  the  candidates  whom  he 
favoured  at  the  general  elections,  and  lie  was 
anxious,  from  a principle  of  gratitude,  to  prove 
that  lie  was  not  unmindful  of  past  favours,  and 
deserving  of  future  assistance.  These  motives 
operated  so  strongly  in  its  favour,  that  few  cir- 
cumstances ever  ruffled  his  temper,  or  affected 
his  equanimity  more  than  the  rejection  of  this 
bill.  He  bitterly  complained  of  the’viudictive 
spirit  which  reigned  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  his  resentment  was  principally  excited 
against  the  bishop  of  London,  to  whom  he  at- 
tributed its  defeat.  That  prelate  had  prevailed 
on  the  bench  of  bishops,  to  give  their  decided 
opposition  to  the  bill,  and  had  exhorted  the 
clergy,  in  all  qunrters  of  the  kingdom,  to  pe- 
tition against  it,  as  highly  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  church.  In  consequence  of  these 
exertions,  the  minister,  with  a spirit  of  acrimony 

• Jf5LtPam$on?  ferafb  ,earn' 
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‘may  be  unnecessarily  expensive  and' 
‘ grievous  to  such  Quakers,  if  the  eaid 
' tythes  can  be  recovered  in  a more  easy 
* and  expeditious  manner. 


* ‘ tion  and  declaration  of  the  people  call- 

* 4 ed  Quakers,  shall  be  accepted  instead 
4 4 of  an  oath  in  the  usual  form,’  a remedy 
4 is  provided  for  recovery  of  tythes  and 
4 church-rates,  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
4 ten  pounds,  where  Quakers  do  refuse  to 
4 pay  the  same. 

4 And  whereas  by  another  act  made  in 
4 the  first' year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Ma- 
‘ jesty  king  George  1,  the  said  remedy  is 
4 extended,  and  may  be  had  and  used 
4 against  any  Quaker  or  Quakers,  for  reco- 
4 veriag  any  tythes  or  rates,  or  any  cus- 
4 tomary  or  other  rights,  dues  or  payments 
4 belonging  to  any  church  or  chapel, 

4 which  of  right,  by  law  and  custom  ought 
4 to  be  paid  for  the  stipend  or  mainte- 
4 nance  of  any  minister  or  curate  officiat- 

* mg,  in  any  church  or  chapel. 

4 And  whereas  the  prosecuting  of  any 
4 suit  in  the  superior  or  ecclesiastical 
4 courts  against  any  Quaker  or  Quakers, 

4 for  any  refusal  arising  from  a scruple  of 
4 conscience,  to  set  out,  pay,  or  compound 
4 for  his  or  their  great  or  small  tythes. 


4 Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  King’s 
4 most  excellent  Majesty,  bv  and  with  tne 
4 advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
4 and  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  this 
4 present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
4 the  authority  of  the  same,  that  from  and 
4 after  the  24th  day  of  June,  1736,  where 
4 any  Quaker  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
4 within  ten  days  after  notice  given,  to  set 
4 out,  pay,  or  compound  for,  his  great  or 
4 small  tythes,  or  to  pay  any  oblation,  or 
4 other  ecclesiastical  dues  (except  church 
4 rates)  or  any  rights  or  payments  what-' 
4 soever,  belonging  to  any  church  or 
4 chanel,  which  of  right,  by  law  or  custom 
4 ougnt  to  be  paid,  for  the  stipend  or  main- 
4 tenance  of  any  minister  or  curate,  offi- 
4 ciating  in  any  church  or  chapel,  it  shall 
4 and  may  be  lawful  for  any  two  or  more 
4 of  his  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace 
4 within  the  county,  riding,  town  corpo 


ed  prelate  the  full  confidence  which  lie  had 
hitherto  placed  in  him,  and  transferred  into 
other  hands  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
with  which  he  had  been  chiefly  entrnsted. 

44  Edmund  Gibson  was  borr!  in  1069,  *,  and 
educated  at  the  free  grammar  school  at  Hamp- 
ton, in  Westmoreland,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  admitted  a 
scholar  of  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  and  raised 
himself  into  early  notice  by  various  publications, 
which  proved  his  classical  erudition,  his  accu- 
rate-acquaintance with  the  northern  laugnages, 
and  a correct  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and 
Saxon  antiquities,  and  British  topography.  His 
rent  talents  and  extensive  learning,  introduced 
im  to  the  patronage  of  archbishop  Tenison, 
who  made  him  librarian  of  Lambeth,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  domestic  chaplain.  By  the 
archbishop’s  interest,  lie  became  precentor 
and  residentiary  of  Chichester,  rector  of  Lam- 
beth, and  archdeacon  of  Surry.  In  1713,  he 
gave  to  the  public  that  great  and  laborious 
work,  intituled, 4 Codex  Juris  Ecclesiastici  An- 

Slieani,  or  the  Statutes,  Constitutions,  Canons, 
Inbricks,  and  Articles  of  the  church  of  England, 
methodically  digested  under  tbeirproper  heads ; 
with  a commentary,  historical  and  juridical, 
and  with  an  introductory  discourse  concerning 
the  present  state  of  the  power,  discipline,  and 
laws  of  the  church  of  England,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Instruments,  antient  and  modern,  in 
Being  a great  friend  to  the  protestant 
succession,  he  was  promoted,  iu  1716,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1720,  translated 
to  the  see  of  London. 

44  fn  this  eminent  station,  he  enjoyed  the  full 
•^iograplta  iMtanmct^ 


confidence  of  the  king  and  ministry,  and  was 
principally  consulted  by  lord  Towiishend  and 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters, 
particularly  during  the  long  decline  of  licallh 
which  incapacitated  archbishop  Wake  for  trans- 
acting business.  He  was  always  zealous  in 
supporting  the  establishment  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  uniformly  opposed  the  repeal  of 
the  test  act.  He  declined  a translation  to 
Winchester,*  and  looked  forwards  to  the  pri- 
macy with  such  confidence  of  expectation,  that 
he  was  called  by  Wbiston,  heir  apparent  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  These  well  founded  hopes 
were  frustrated  by  the  indignation  of  Walpole 
for  his  opposition  to  the  Quakers'  bill.  On 
the  decease  of  Wake,  the  see  was  conferred  on 
Potter.  Ami  when,  on  his  death,  in  1747,  it 
was  offered  to  Gibson,  he  declined  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age  and  increasing  in- 
firmities.f  He  died  on  the  6th  'of  February 
17 48.  ' 

44  The  inveteracy  displayed  against  this  emi- 
nent prelate  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  duty,  reflects  no  credit  on  the  memory  of 
sir  Robert  Walpole.  His  esteem  for  the  bi- 
shop of  London  had  been  so  great,  that  a lien 
lie  was  reproached  with  giving  him  the  autho- 
rity of  a pope,  he  replied,  4 And  a very  good 
pope  he  is.’  Even  after  their  disagreement, 
he  never  failed  to  pay  an  eulogium  to  the 
learning  and  integrity  of  his  former  friend.” 
Coxe’s  Walpole. 

• Letter  from  bishop  Gibson  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Orford  Papers. 

j-  Letter  from  bishop  Gibson  ta  the  Kin?, 
(Dr‘ 

Douglas.) 
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‘ rate,  or  division,  where  the  same  shall 

* grow  due  (other  than  such  justice  of  the 
« peace,  as  is  patron  of  the  church  or 

* chapel  where  the  said  tythes  or  dues  do 
‘ arise,  or  any  way  interested  in  such 
‘ tythes  or  dues)  and  such  justices  are 
‘ hereby  authorised  and  required,  upon 
‘ complaint  of  the  parson,  vtcar,  curate, 

* farmer,  or  proprietor  of,  or  person  in- 
‘ titled  to  such  tythes,  dues,  or  payments, 

* as  aforesaid,  or  any  other  person  who 
‘ ought  to  have,  receive,  or  collect  the 
‘ same,  by  writing  under  their  hands  and 
‘ seals,  to  summon,  by  reasonable  warning, 

‘ such  Quaker  or  Quakers,  against  whom 
‘ such  complaint  shall  be  made,  to  appear 
‘ before  them  ; and  also,  at  the  request  of 

* any  of  the  parties,  by  summons  in  wri- 

* ting  under  their  lianas  and  seals,  to  con- 
' vene  before  them  all  and  every  such  per- 
‘ sons  and  witnesses,  to  give  evidence 
‘ touching  the  matters  complained  of,  as 
‘ any  or  either  of  the  parties  shall  require  ; 

‘ and  after  the  appearance  of  such  Quaker 

* or  Quakers,  or  in  default  of  his  or  their 
c appearance  (the  said  warning  or  sum- 

* mons  being  proved  before  the  said  jus- 
‘ tices  upon  oath)  they  the  said  justices, 

‘ or  any  two  of  them,  shall  proceed  to  hear 
‘ the  matter  of  the  said  complaint,  upon 

* the  proofs,  evidences  and  testimonies  to 
‘ be  produced  before  them;  and  for  that 
‘ purpose  to  examine  as  well  the  said 
‘ Quaker  and  Quakers,  in  case  of  his  or 
‘ their  appearance,  upon  his  or  their  so- 

* lemn  affirmation,  as  the  several  persons 

* or  witnesses  so  to  be  convened  before 

* them,  or  otherwise  produced  at  such 
' hearing,  upon  his  or  their  corporal  oaths, 

‘ or  otherwise,  as  by  this  act  is  after  direct- 

* ed ; and  thereupon  to  state,  ascertain, 

‘ and  determine  wnat  is  due,  payable  or 

* forth-coming  by  and  from  such  Quaker 

* or  Quakers,  to  the  party  or  parties  so 
‘ complaining,  and  by  writing  under  their 
‘ hands  mid  seals  to  make  a proper  adjudi- 

* cation  thereupon,  and  thereby  to  order 

* and  award  such  reasonable  satisfaction, 

* compensation,  and  recompence  in  money 
‘ to  be  made  and  paid  to  the  party  or  par- 

* ties  so  complaining  as  aforesaid,  as  they 
‘ shall  judge  to  be  just  and  reasonable  for 

* such  tythes,  oblations,  or  other  ecclesi- 

* astical  dues  so  neglected  or  refused  to  be 
‘ set  out,  paid,  or  compounded  for,  os 
‘ aforesaid,  together  with  such  costs  for 

* the  same,  according  to  the  nature  and 

* merits  of  the  case,  as  to  them  the  said 
‘ justices  shall  seem  reasonable,  and  by 

* such  order  to  direct  and  appoint  the  pay- 
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‘ ment  of  the  sum  to  be  awarded,  as  afore- 

* said. 

‘ And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  Quaker 

* or  Quakers  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  by  the 

* space  of  ten  days  after  notice  of  such 
‘ adjudication,  to  pay  or  satisfy  any  such 
‘ sum  of  money,  as,  upon  such  complaint 
‘ and  proceeding  shall,  by  such  justices, 

‘ as  aforesaid,  be  adjudged  in  manner  as 
‘ aforesaid ; then  and  in  every  such  case, 

‘ it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  one 
‘ of  the  said  justices,  upon  oath  made  of 
‘ the  service  of  a copy  of  such  order  of 

* adjudication,  or  of  leaving  a copy  of  the 
‘ said  order  at  the  usual  place  of  abode  of 
‘ such  Quaker  or  Quakers,  by  warrant 
‘ under  his  hand  and  seal,  directed  to 
‘ some  constable,  or  other  proper  officer, 

* to  order  the  money,  so  awarded  to  be 

* paid  as  aforesaid,  to  be  levied  by  distress 
‘ and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such 
‘ Quaker  or  Quakers,  so  refusing  or  neg- 
‘ lecting  as  aforesaid,  his  and  their  execu- 
‘ tors  and  administrators,  rendering  the 

* overplus  to  the  owner  of  such  goods  and 

* chattels  (if  any  such  shall  be)  the  rea- 

* sonable  charge  of  making  the  said  dis- 

* tress,  and  of  selling  the  said  goods  and 

* chattels,  being  thereout  first  deducted 

* and  paid  to  the  party  or  parties  so  com- 
‘ plaining,  as  aforesaid : and  if  it  shall  ap- 
‘ pear  to  such  justices  upon  oath,  that  no 
‘ sufficient  distress  or  distresses  can  be  had 
‘ or  made  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ; then 
‘ and  in  that  case  any  one  of  the  said  jus- 
‘ tices,  or  any  other  justice  of  the  peace 

* of  the  same  county,  is  hereby  impowered 
‘ and  required,  by  warrant  under  his  hand 
1 and  seal,  directed  to  the  proper  officers, 

* to  commit  sucli  Quaker  or  Quakers  so 
< refusing  or  neglecting,  as  aforesaid,  to 
‘ the  common  jail  of  the  county,  city,  li- 
‘ berty,  or  place,  where  such  Quaker  or 
‘ Quakers  snail  reside,  there  to  remain 
‘ without  bail  or  mainprize,  until  full  pay- 
‘ ment  be  made  to  the  party  or  parties  so 

* complaining,  as  aforesaid,  of  all  such 
‘ sums  and  costs  as  by  the  said  two  justice* 

‘ shall  have  been  awarded  by  such  order  as 
« aforesaid.  And  to  the  end  the  said  jus- 
‘ ticeg  may  be  enabled  to  make  such  ad- 
‘ judication  as  shall  be  just,  upon  the 
‘ matters  so  to  he  complained  of,  as  ai'ore- 
‘ said,  the  said  justices  are  hereby  im- 

* powered  and  required  to  examine  all 
‘ such  witnesses  and  other  persons,  as 
‘ shall  be  produced  or  convened  before 
‘ them,  upon  their  corporal  oaths  (which 
‘ oath,  anil  all  other  oaths  required  to  be' 
« taken  by  this  act,  the  said  justices  are 
y of%i3Ka]npron  Library  Digitisation  Unit 
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* hereby  authorized  to  administer)  but  if 

* any  such  persons  or  witnesses  shall  be  a 
‘ Quaker,  then  such  Quaker  shall  be  exa- 

* mined  upon  his  solemn  affirmation,  ac- 

* cording  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 

* realm,  and  the  said  justices  shall  cause 
4 the  same  to  be  tendered  to  him  aecord- 
‘ ingly ; and  if  any  person  or  persons  be- 

* in®  so  summoned,  as  aforesaid,  to  give 

* evidence  touching  the  matters  com- 
4 plained  of,  as  aforesaid,  shall  without 
‘ just  cause  refuse  to  appear  before  the 

* said  justices,  or  having  appeared  before 

* them  shall  refuse  to  be  examined,  or  to 
‘ testify  or  depose,  in  manner  as  aforesaid, 

* concerning  the  matters  so  complained  of, 

* as  aforesaid,  and  shall  wilfully  persist  in 
‘ such  refusal,  then  and  in  every  such  case, 

4 all  and  every  person  and  persons  so 

* offending,  as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  the 
‘ true  intent  of  this  act,  shall  for  every 
‘ such  offence,  on  being  thereof  convicted 

* before  the  said  justices,  forfeit  a sum  not 
4 exceeding  five  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the 
‘ parish  or  parishes  where  such  tytlies  or 

* dues  do  arise,  to  be  levied  by  distress  and 

* sale  of  such  offender’s  goods  and  chat- 
4 tels,  by  warrant  under  the  hand  and 
‘ seal  of  such  justices,  or  either  of  them,  or 
‘ any  other  justice  of  the  peace  within  the 

* county  where  such  offender  shall  reside, 

* rendering  the  overplus  (if  any  shall  be) 

4 to  such  offender,  his  executors  or  admi- 

* nistrators. 

* And  for  the  more  effectual  preventing 

* all  unnecessary  and  expensive  prosecu- 

* tions  against  Quakers,  be  it  farther  enact- 

* ed  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from 
‘ and  after  the  said  24th  day  of  June, 

* where  any  Quaker  or  Quakers  shall  re- 

* fuse  or  neglect  to  set  out,  pay,  or  com- 

* pound  for  any  great  or  small  tythes,  ob- 
‘ lations,  or  other  ecclesiastical  dues,  as 

* aforesaid  (except  Church-rates)  no  per- 

* son  or  persons  shall  prosecute  any  suit, 

* or  commence  any  action,  or  file  any 

* bill  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  courts  of  law 
4 or  equity  at  Westminster,  or  in  any  other 

* court  whatsoever,  for  the  recovery  there- 
‘ of,  until  after  complaint  shall  be  made 
‘ by  some  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  • 

* said  tythes  or  ecclesiastical  dues,  and 

* some  adjudication  or  order  thereupon 
4 shall  be  made  by  the  justices,  by  tin’s  act 
‘ inipowered  to  hear  and  determine  the 
‘ matter  of  such  complaint,  as  aforesaid  : 

* and  in  case  it  shall  appear  by  such  order 

* and  adjudication,  and  the  said  justices 
4 shall  so  certify  therein  (which  the  said 

* justices r* berebjti  -required  tlo  • 'certify 1 
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4 accordingly,  without  fee  or  reward)  that 
4 t he  Quaker  or  Quakers  so  complained  of 
4 did  not,  at  the  time  of  examining  into 
4 and  hearing  the  matter  of  the  said  com- 
4 plaint,  either  by  him  or  themselves,  or  by 
4 his  or  their  agents,  controvert,  litigate  or 
4 otherwise  oppose  the  payment  of  such 
4 tythes,  oblations,  or  ecclesiastical  dues 
4 but  did  either  confess  the  same  to  be  due 
4 or  not  gainsay  or  obstruct  the  adjudica- 
4.  tion  or  recovery,  and  levying  thereof,  or 
4 suffer  judgment  or  sentence  before  the 
4 said  justices  to  go  against  him  by  de- 
4 fault,  by  not  appearing  to  gainsay  the  re- 
4 covery  and  levying  thereof ; then  and  in 
4 every  such  case,  the  order,  award,  and 
4 adjudication  so  to  be  made  by  the  said 
4 justices,  upon  the  matters  to  them  com- 
4 plained  of,  shall  be  absolutely  final  and 
4 conclusive  to  all  parties,  as  well  to  such 
4 as  shall  be  interested  in  the  said  tythes, 
4 oblations  and  ecclesiastical  dues,  as  to 
4 the  said  Quaker  and  Quakers,  to  all  intents, 
4 constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever ; 
4 and  no  Quaker  or  Quakers  shall  be  sued 
4 or  prosecuted,  for,  or  on  account  of,  such 
4 tythes,  oblations  or  other  ecclesiastical 
4 dues,  in  any  ecclesiastical  or  other 
4 court  whatsoever  after  such  adjudica- 
4 tion  and  certificate,  by  appeal  or  other- 
4 wise  howsoever.  And  no  libel  shall  be 
4 exhibited,  or  any  suit  instituted  or  pro- 
4 secuted  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  or  any 
4 action  commenced,  or  bill  filed,  in  any 
4 of  his  Majesty’s  courts  of  law  or  equity 
4 at  Westminster,  or  elsewhere,  touching 
4 or  concerning  the  same-  except,  only  in 
4 cases  where  the  title  of  such  tythes 
4 shall  be  in  question,  as  in  this  act  after  is 
4 mentioned. 

4 Provided  always,  and  be  it  also  enacted 
4 by  tlie  authority  aforesaid,  That  where 
4 any  Quaker  or  Quakers,  by  themselves  or 
4 their  agents,  shall  any  ways  controvert 
4 or  litigate,  or  otherwise  obstruct  the  re- 
4 covery  of  such  tythes,  oblations,  or  ec- 
4 clesiastical  dues  before  the  said  justices, 
4 and  the  said  justices  shall  upon  debate  of 
4 the  matter,  make  such  order,  award  and 
4 adjudication  thereupon  as  to  them  shall 
‘.seem  just;  and  shall  therein  certify, 

4 whether  any  such  controversy,  litigation 
4 or  debate  was  then  had  before  them 
4 ( which  they  are  hereby  required  to  cer- 
4 tify  accordingly,  without  fee  or  reward) 

4 that,  then  and  in  every  such  case,  if  either 
4 the  parson,  vicar  or  other  person  inte- 
4 rested  in,  or  entitled  to  the  said  tythes,. 
4 oblations,  and  ecclesiastical  dues,  or  the 
' Quaker' dr' QuaRbrStWoriipIftined  of,  and 
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* summoned,  as  aforesaid,  shall  find  him  or 

* themselves  aggrieved  by  the  order,  award 
‘ and  adjudication  so  to  be  made  by  the 
‘ said  justices,  aforesaid  ; and  shall  there- 
4 upon,  within  ten  days  after  the  service  of 

* a copy  of  the  said  order,  award,  or  adju- 
‘ dication,  give  notice  in  writing,  under  his 
‘ or  their  hands,  to  the  said  justices,  that 

* he  or  they  conceive  him  or  themselves 

* aggrieved,  and  that  he  or  they  refuse  to 
4 abide  by  the  determination  given  by  the 
4 said  justices,  by  the  said  order,  award  or 
‘ adjudication  ; then,  and  from,  and  imme- 
‘ diately  after  such  notice,  the  said  justices 
‘ shall  surcease  and  forbear  to  make  any 
‘ distress,  or  otherwise  proceed  upon  such 
4 their  order,  award  or  adjudication,  or 
4 otherwise  howsoever.  And  then,  in  that 
‘ case,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 

l 4 for  all  and  every  the  parties  to  resort  to 

* such  remedy,  by  suit,  action,  or  bill,  in 
‘ any  of  his  Majesty’s  courts  at  Westmin- 

| ‘ ster,  as  he  or  they  shall  think  proper  to 

I*  resort  unto : either  for  the  better  re- 
‘ covery  of  such  tythes,  oblations,  or  ec- 
* clesiastical  dues,  or  for  discharging  him- 
I * self  from  the  payment  thereof.  And  all 
1 and  every  person  and  persons  shall  have 
| 4 and  enjoy  all  and  every  the  like  reme- 

‘ dies,  and  shall  be  intituled  to  the  like  ac- 
| 4 tions,  suits  and  advantages,  as  well  for 

| ‘ the  recovery  of  such  tythes,  oblations, 

* and  ecclesiastical  dues,  and  all  costs  for 
4 substracting  or  with-hol'ling  the  same,  as 
‘ for  the  discharging  him  and  themselves 
I ‘ from  the  payment  thereof,  in  any  of  his 
4 Majesty’s  courts  at  Westminster,  in  as 
4 full  and  ample  a manner  as  he  and  they 
i 4 might  have  had  and  enjoyed,  or  been  en- 
4 titled  to  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
i 4 realm,  had  not  this  act  been  made.  And 
4 his  Majesty’s  courts  of  law  and  equity  at 
I 4 Westminster  shall  have  full  power  and 
4 authority,  if  they  shall  see  cause  (but 
, 4 subject  to  the  proviso  in  this  act  after 

4 contained)  to  award  such  costs  as  shall 
4 be  reasonable  for  the  vexation,  expence, 

4 and  delay  before  the  said  justices,  by 
4 whose  adjudication  the  said  parties  shall 
4 have  conceived  themselves  aggrieved,  as 
4 aforesaid ; any  thing  in  this  act  contain- 
4 ed  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

4 And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  au- 
4 tliority  aforesaid,  that  where  any  decree  or 
4 other  judgment  shall  be  obtained  in  any 
4 of  his  Majesty’s  courts  at  Westminster, 

4 execution  of  such  decree  or  judgment 
4 shall  be  made  by  process  directed  to  the 
4 sheriff,  requiring  him  to  levy  the  money 
4 and  so  decreed  or  adj  udged  upon  the  goods 
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4 chattels  of  the  said  Quaker  or  Quakers, 
4 ills  and  their  executors  and  adrrunistra- 
4 tors;  and  if  the  sheriff  shall  return  that 
4 he  can  find  no  goods  sufficient,  whereon 
4 to  levy  such  money,  then  by  imprison* 
4 ment  of  their  persons.  And  the  said  se- 
4 veral  courts  are  hereby  authorised  and 
4 impowered  to  award  such  execution 
4 in  all  cases  within  the  true  meaning  of 
4 this  act. 

4 Provided,  always,  and  it  is  hereby  also 
4 enacted.  That  where  any  judgment,  de- 
4 cree,  or  order  shall  be  made,  passed  or 
4 pronounced  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  courts 
4 at  Westminster,  in  any  cause  or  suit  to 
4 be  commenced  or  prosecuted  by  any  per- 
4 sons,  who  shall  conceive  themselves  ag- 
4 grieved  by  the  award,  order,  and  adjudi- 
4 cation  of  the  justices  hereby  impowered 
4 to  hear  and  determine  any  complaint 
4 relating  to  Quaker  or  Quakers  neglecting 
4 or  refusing  to  set  out  or  pay  such  tythes 
4 and  dues  as  aforesaid  ; that  in  every  such 
4 ease,  if  the  sum  ordered,  enjoined,  and 
4 directed  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Quaker  or. 
4 Quakers,  in  recompense  of  the  tythes  by 
4 him  or  them  with-held,  shall  not  exceed 
4 the  sum  before  ordered  and  awarded  by 
4 the  order,  award,  and  adjudication  of 
4 the  said  justices,  to  be  paid  by  the  said 
4 Quaker  or  Quakers,  no  parson,  vicar,  u- 
4 rate  or  other  person  entitled  to  such 
4 tythes,  or  dues  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  or 
4 be  entitled  either  to  double  or  treble 
4 value,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  made  in 
4 tlie  second  year  of  king  Edward  6,  or  to 
•'  any  other  costs  or  damages  whatsoever,  or 
4 to  any  other  sum  in  respect  of  lus  and 
4 their  charges  or  expences  in  any  or  either 
4 of  the  said  courts,  where  suchjudgraentor 
4 decree  shall  be  obtained,  given,  or  pro- 
4 nounced,  or  in  any  other  court  or  place 
4 whatsoever ; but  that  he  and  they  shall  be 
4 and  is,  and  are  by  this  act  utterly  cxclud- 
4 ed  therefrom,  and  shall  pay  to  such 
4 Quaker  or  Quakers  his  costs,  to  be  assess- 
4 ed  by  the  courts  wherein  such  judgment 
4 ordecree  shall  be  obtained ; any  law,  sta- 
4 tute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise 
4 notwithstanding. 

4 Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted  by 
4 the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  per- 
4 son,  thinking  himself  aggrieved  by  any 
4 determination  of’  the  justices,  as  afore- 
4 said,  shall  thereupon  give  such  notice  as 
4 aforesaid  to  the  said  justices,  of  his  re- 
4 fusal  to  abide  by  such  determination,  it 
4 shall  and  may  be  lawful  lor  such  person, 
4 who  shall  first  give  notice  as  aforesaid,  to 
4 appeal  from  the  same  unto  the  judges  of 
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« assize,  who  shall  next  hold  the  assizes  or 
« sessions  for  tile  county  or  place,  wherein 

* such  determination  shall  be  made,  in- 

* stead  of  having  recourse  to  his  Majesty’s 

* courts  at  Westminster ; and  in  that  case, 
‘•such  person  shall  give  notice  in  writing 
‘ of  such  his  intent  to  appeal,  unto  the 
‘justices  who  made  such  determination, 
‘ before  their  judgment  61*11  be  executed, 

* and  at  least  eight  days  exclusive  before 
‘ the  holding  such  next  assizes  or  sessions. 
‘ And  such  judges  of  assize,  or  any  or 
‘ either  of  them,  may  and  shall,  in  a sum- 
4 mary  way,  examine  the  parties  and  wit- 
‘ nesses,  in  such  manner  as  the  justices 

* are  hereby  directed  to  do ; and  may  and 
*•  shall  hear,  and  finally  adjudge  and  deter- 

* mine  such  appeal,  either  by  affirming, 
‘ altering,  or  reversing  the  judgment  ap- 
‘ pealed  from ; and  also  give  such  costs 
‘ against  either  party,  as  to  him  or  them 

* shall  seem  just  and  reasonable  ; and  shall 
‘ issue  his  or  their  warrant,  directed  to  the 

* high-constable  of  the  hundred,  or  to  the 
‘ constable  of  the  parish  or  place  within 

* any  city  or  town  corporate  wherein  such 

* Quaker  or  other  person  shall  inhabit,  to 

* levy  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  of 
4 the-person  against  whom  such  judgment 
4 shall  !»e  made,  the  sum  and  costs  so  ad- 
4 judged  by  him  or  them,  in  like  manner  as 
4 the  said  justices  to  whom  the  said  com- 

laint  was  originally  made,  might  have 
one,  had  there  been  no  such  appeal. 
4 And  in  case  of  such  appeal,  either  of  the 
‘justices,  before  whom  such  complaint 
4 shall  have  been  originally  made,  6hall 
‘ summon  all  such  persons  to  appear  before 
4 such  judges  of  assize,  to  give  evidence 
4 concerning  the  matter  of  the  said  appeal, 
4 ns  the  parties  shall  respectively  require. 
4 And  all  persons  so  summoned,  are  here- 
4 by  required  to  attend  pursuant  thereto, 
4 or  in  default  thereof  (having  no  just 
4 cause  of  excuse,  to  be  allowed  by  the  said 
4 judges  of  assize,  or  any  or  either  of  them ) 

4 shall  forfeit  a sum,  not  exceeding  five 
4 pounds,  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  or 
4 parishes,  where  such  tytlies  or  dues  do 
4 arise,  to  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of 
4 the  offender’s  goods,  by  warrant  from 
4 any  one  of  the  said  judges  of  assize,  re- 
4 turning  the  overplus  if  any. 

4 And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That  from 
4 and  after  the  said  24th  day  of  June,  if 
4 any  Quaker,  after  notice  given  him  by 
4 any  person  entitled  to  predial  tytlies, 
4 arising  from  lands  occupied  by  him,  or 
4 by  one  authorized  to  receive  the  same, 
4 shall  reflisoi'ioo iinjegiedt*  ton-set 
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4 cause  to  be  set,  such  tythes,  if  payable 
4 in  kind,  and  not  otherwise,  by  custom 
4 composition,  or  modus,  itshallaudma?  be 
4 lawful  for  such  person,  entitled  as  atbre- 
4 said  to  such  predial  tythes,  to  appoint  a 
4 proper  person  for  that  purpose,  who  is 
4 hereby  authorised  to  come  upon  the  land 
4 of  such  Quaker,  from  whom  such  tythe  is 
4 due,  and  justly  and  truly,  and  without 
4 fraud  or  partiality,  divide,  set  out  and 
4 sever  from  the  nine  parts  the  said  tythe, 
4 in  such  manner  as  all  persons  are  by  law 
4 obliged  to  set  out  their  respective  predial 
4 tythes;  6UOh  person  so  appointed,  bavin* 
‘ first  taken  an  oath  before  any  justice  of 
4 the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  where 
4 such  tythes  arise,  justly  to  set  out  the 
4 said  tythes  as  this  act  requires,  according 
4 to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  without 
4 fraud  or  partiality : which.said  portion  so 
4 set  out  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  and  shall 
4 be  deemed  as  tythe  to  all  intents,  and 
4 shall  be  quietly  carried  away,  as  soon  as 
4 reasonably  and  conveniently  may  be,  by 
4 the  person  entitled  thereto,  or  any  one  or 
4 more  persons  appointed  by  him  for  that 
4 purpose,  without  any  interruption  by  the 
4 said  Quaker,  or  on  his  behalf,  in  the  same 
4 manner  as  might  lawfully  have  been  done 
4 had  such  tythes  been  set  out  by  the 
4 Quaker,  himself,  from  whom  the  same  is 
4 due.  And  no  Quaker  shall  after  sueh 
4 notice,  and  before  the  setting  out,  or 
4 after  such  tythe  shall  be  so  set  out,  with- 
4 draw  or  take  away,  or  cause  to  be  with- 
4 drawn  or  taken  away  the  said  tythes,  if 
4 payable  in  kind,  under  the  pain  of  for- 
4 fei  ture  of  the  double  value  of  whnt  shall 
4 be  so  withdrawn  or  taken  away,  to  be  re- 
4 covered  against  him  by  action  of  debt, 
4 bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  any  of  his 
4 Majesty’s  courts  at  Westminster,  in 
4 which  no  essoign,  protection,  wager  of 
4 law,  or  more  than  one  imparlance  shall 
4 be  allowed,  in  case  the  person  entitled 
4 to  such  predial  tythes  so  withdrawn  shall 
4 chuse  to  sue  in  any  of  the  said  courts  for 
4 the  same.  Nevertheless,  it  shall  be  in 
4 the  option  of  the  person  entitled  to  such 
4 predial  tythes  so  withdrawn,  to  wave 
4 the  said  forfeiture  of  the  double  value, 

4 and  proceed  before  two  justices,  as  here- 
4 inbetore  directed,  for  recovery  of  the 
* single  only  of  such  predial  tythes  so 
4 withdrawn,  and  costs,  ifhe  shall  think  fit 
4 so  to  do.  And  in  case  the  person  en- 
4 titled  to  such  predial  tythes  shall  proceed 
4 before  the  said  justices  in  manner  afore- 
4 said,  then  and  in  every  such  case,  such 
i fc'Qttatofiyi  kd'withdi'uwiiig  tori  taking  «w*7 
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* the  same,  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  sued 
‘ or  prosecuted  on  account  of  not  setting 

* out  such  tythe,  or  carrying  away  the 
‘ same,  in  any  other  court,  or  in  any 
*■  o tlier  manner  whatsoever,  than  as  by  this 
4 act  is  directed. 

‘ Provided  always,  that  if  the  person 

* appointed  to  set  out  the  said  tythes  shall, 
.*  through  any  wilful  default  of  the  Quaker, 
*■  be  necessarily  put  to  any  unusual  or  ex- 
4 traordinary  trouble  in  harvesting  and 
‘ preparing  tlie  said  predial  tythes,  m or- 
‘ der  to  the  setting  out  the  same,  and  over 
‘ and  above  the  setting  out  thereof,  ac- 

* cording  to  the  custom  of  the  place ; that 
‘ then,  upon  complaint  thereof  to  any  jus- 
4 tice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or  place 

* where  such  tythes  do  arise,  and  summons 
4 and  examination  into  the  matter  by  the 
4 said  justice,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
4 such  justice  finally  to  order  and  appoint 
4 what  shall  be  paid  by  such  Quaker,  in 
4 respect  of  such  unusual  or  extraordinary 
4 trouble ; and  on  refusal  of  payment,  to 
4 levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the 
4 Quaker’s  goods,  rendering  the  overplus 
4 after  the  costs  of  the  distress  deduct- 
4 ed. 

4 And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  au- 
‘ thority  aforesaid,  That  if  any  person  or 
4 persons,  against  whom  any  such  judg- 
4 raent  or  judgments  shall  be  had,  as  afore- 
4 said,  shall  remove  out  of  the  county, 

4 riding,  city,  or  corporation,  after  judg- 
4 ment  iiad  as  aforesaid,  and  before  the 
4 levying  the  sum  or  sums  thereby  ad- 
4 judged  to  be  levied  : the  justices  of  the 
4 peace  who  made  the  said  judgment,  or 
4 one  of  them,  shall  certify  the  same  under 
4 his  or  their  hands  and  seals,  to  any  jus- 
4 tice  of  the  peace  of  such  other  county, 

4 city  of  place,  to  which  the  said  person  or 
4 persons  shall  go,  or  be  removed  unto  ; 

4 which  justice  is  hereby  authorised  and 
4 required,  by  warrant  under  liis  hand  and 
4 seal,  to  order  such  sum  or  sums  to  be 
4 levied  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such 
4 person  or  persons,  as  fully,  and  in  the 
4 same  manner,  as  the  other  justices  might 
4 have  done,  if  such  person  or  persons  had 
4 not  removed,  as  aforesaid ; which  shall  be 
4 levied  and  recovered  according  to  the 
‘ said  judgment. 

4 And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  au- 
4 thority  aforesaid,  That  from  and  after  the 
4 24th  day  of  June,  1736,  if  any  Quaker 
4 sliall  refuse  to  pay  any  sum  or  sums  of 
4 money,  duly  and  lawfully  assessed  or 
4 charged  on  him  or  her  by  any  church  or 
4 chapel  rates,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
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4 for  an}'  two  justices  of  the  peace,  where 
4 such  Quaker  inhabits,  and  they  are  here- 
4 by  required,  upon  complaint  to  them 
4 made  by  the  churchwardens  impowered 
4 to  collect  such  rate,  to  cause  the  same  to 
4 be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods 
4 of  such  Quaker,  in  the  same  manner  as 
4 the  rates  for  the  relief  of  die  poor  may  be 
4 levied : and  no  Quaker  shall  be  sued  or 
4 prosecuted,  for  uot  paying  any  church  or 
4 chapel  rates,  in  any  other  manner  what- 
4 soever. 

4 Provided  always,  That  no  distress  to 
4 be  taken  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be 
4 excessive  or  unreasonable : but  shall  be 
4 proportioned  to  die  value  of  die  sum 
4 awarded  or  forfeited ; and  the  goods 
4 distrained  shall  be  publicly  sold. 

4 Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  That 
4 where  any  Quaker  or  Quakers  complain* 
4 ed  of>  for  substracting,  widi-holding,  not 
4 paying  or  compounding  for  any  such 
4 tythes,  church  rates,  oblations,  or  other 
4 ecclesiastical  dues,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  be- 
4 fore  the  justices  of  the  peace,  to  whom 
4 such  complaint  is  made,  alledge  or  insist 
4 upon  any  prescription,  composition,  or 
4 modus  decimandi,  exemption,  discharge, 
4 agreement,  or  title,  whereby  he  or  she  is 
4 or  ought  to  be  freed  from  payment  of  die 
4 said  tydies  or  other  dues  in  question  ; and 
4 deliver  the  same  in  writing  to  the  said 
4 justices  of  the  peace,  subscribed  by  him, 
4 her,  or  themselves ; in  that  case,  tne  said 
4 justices  of  the  peace  shall  forbear  to  give 
4 any  judgment  in  the  matter ; and  that 
4 then  and  in  such  case,  the  person  or 
4 persons  so  complaining  shall  and  may  be 
4 at  liberty  to  prosecute  such  Quaker  or 
4 Quakers,  for  the  matters  aforesaid,  in  any 
4 court  or  courts  whatsoever,  where  such 
4 person  or  persons  might  have  sued  for  die 
4 same  before  the  making  of  diis  act,  any 
4 thing  in  this  act  contained  to  the  contrary 
4 notwithstanding. 

4 Provided  always,  and  be  it  farther 
4 enacted  by  the  authority,  aforesaid.  That 
4 in  all  cities  and  towns  corporate  where, 

4 for  die  time  being,  one  justice  of  the 
4 peace  only  shall  be  resident;  in  every 
4 such  case  ft  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to 
4 and  for  such  one  justice,  together  with 
4 any  one  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
4 ty  (not  patron,  nor  interested)  to  execute 
4 all  the  powers,  directions,  and  authorities 
4 in  this  act  contained  and  directed  to  be 
4 done  by  two  jusdees  of  the  peace  ; and 
4 in  case  no  jusdee  of  the  peace  shall  be 
4 resident  in  such  city  or  town  corporate, 
4 dien  two  justices  of  the  county  may  exc- 
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cute  all  such  powers,  directions,  and  au- 

* thorities. 

• And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  au- 
‘ thority  aforesaid,  That  so  much  of  the 

* herein  before  in  part  recited  acts,  made 
« in  the  7th  and  8th  year  of  the  reign  of  his 

* late  majesty  king  William  3,  and  in  the 

* first  year  of  his  late  majesty  king  George  1 , 

* as  relates  only  to  the  recovery  of 

* tythes  or  rates,  or  any  customary  or  other 

* rights,  dues,  or  payments  belonging  to 

* any  church  or  chapel,  which  of  right  by 

* law  and  custom  ought  to  be  paid  for  the 

* stipend  or  maintenance  of  any  minister 
‘ or  curate  officiating  in  any  church  or 
‘ chapel,  in  the  manner  thereby  provided, 
‘ shall  be,  and  is  hereby  repealed. 

‘ And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  au-- 

* thority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  and  may 

* be  lawful  for  any  person  sued  or  prose- 
‘ cuted  for  any  tiling  done  pursuant  to  the 

* directions  of  this  act,  to  plead  the  general 
1 issue ; and  on  that  or  any  other  issue  to 
‘ give  this  act,  and  the  special  matter  in 

* evidence:  and  if  a verdict  or  judgment 

* shall  be  for  the  defendant,  or  the  plaintiff 

* shall  be  nonsuit,  or  discontinue  his  action, 

* the  defendant  shall  recover  treble  costs, 

* in  such  manner  as  costs  in  other  actions 

* given  to  defendants  are  recoverable : 

* and  no  suit  or  prosecution  shall  be  com- 

* menced  against  any  person,  for  any  thing 

* done  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  unless  the 

* same  be  brought  or  commenced  within 
‘ six  months  after  such  cause  of  action 

* arises. 

‘ And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  au- 

* thority  aforesaid,  That  this  present  act 

* shall  be  deemed,  and  is  hereby  declared 
‘ to  be  a public  act,  and  shall  be  taken  no- 

* tice  of  as  such  by  all  judges,  justices,  and 

* other  persons  whatsoever,  without  spe- 

* dally  pleading  the  same.’ 

May  4.  The  above  Bill  having  been 
read  in  the  House  of  Lords  a first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  read  a second  time  on 
the  12th,  and  many  petitions  having  been 
likewise  presented  against  it,  the  Peti- 
tioners were  ordered  to  be  heard  by  their 
counsd  upon  the  second  reading,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  counsel  should  also  be 
admitted  to  be  heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
at  the  same  time. 

Delate  in  the  Lords  on  the  Quakers' 
Tylhc  Bill.']  May  12.  The  Bill  was 
read  a second  time,  and  the  counsel  for 
arid  against  the  Bill  were  in  part  heard,  on 
w hid. 


Debale  in  the  Lords  [1180 

Proofs  to  be  laid  before  the  House  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Bill,  in  relation  to  the 
hardships  and  persecutions  the  Quakers 
had  suffered,  by  tedious  and  expensive 
suits,  for  Tythes  in  the  ecclesiastical  and 
other  courts ; for  the  counsel  for  the  Bill 
having  acquainted  the  House,  that  with  res- 
pect  to  the  prosecutions  in  the  Exchequer,  I 
they  could  bring  proper  and  legal  proofs,  I 
to  wit,  Copies  of  the  Records  which  had 
been  duly  examined,  and  would  be  proved  ! 
at  their  lordships’  bar  to  be  true  copies 1 
but  with  respect  to  the  Prosecutions  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  they  had  indeed 
Proofs,  but  they  were  such  as  they  could 
not  call  legal  proofs,  because  it  was  only 
the  parol  evidence  of  persons  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  suits,  and  therefore  they 
must  submit  it  to  their  lordships  whether' 
they  would  allow  any  such  proofs  to  be 
laid  before  them ; upon  which  there  was 
some  debate  in  the  House,  and  the  ques-' 
tion  being  at  lust  put,  it  was  carried  in  the 
negative. 

The  counsel  for  and  against  the  Bill 
having  finished,  and  being  withdrawn,  a 
motion  was  made  for  committing  the  Bill,1 
whereupon  a very  long  debate  ensued,  in 
which  the  Arguments  for  the  motion  were  1 
to  the  following  effect : 

My  Lords;  I believe  it  will  be  admitted 
by  every  lord  in  this  House  without  any 
exception,  that  persecution  of  any  kind  is 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity, 1 am  sure  it  must  be  admitted  by  all, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  withthe  nature  of  our 
constitution  and  government;  and  it  must 
be  granted,  that  every  sort  of  punishment, 
every  sort  of  oppression,  which  a man  is 
subjected  to,  for  not  doing  that  which  in  liis 
conscience  he  thinks  unlawful  for  him  to 
do,  is  a sort  of  persecution.  We  know,  ] 
my  Lords,  it  was  once  established  as  a fun-  , 
damental  and  necessary  article  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  tythes  were  due  of  di- 
vine right  to  the  church,  that  it  was  a roost  j 
damnable  sin  to  convert  them  to  any  other-  . 
use;  and  that  as  they  were  inter  spiritualia,]  [ 
every  dispute  in  relation  to  them,  was  to  be  , 
heard  aud  determined  by  the  spiritual  | 
courts, mid  bythem  only.  These  doctrines, 
it  is  true,  are  now  pretty  much  exploded,  at 
least  in  this  kingdom ; but  ridiculous  as 
they  are,  they  were  for  many  years  strenu-  ( 
ousiy  insisted  on,  and  most  Industriously'  j 
spread,  which  gave  occasion  to  that  sect  of  j 
men  called  Quakers,  to  establish  it  as  one  of 
the  articles  of  their  faith,  that  tythes  were- 
abolished  by  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
fefp&iM  right,  it 
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was  inconsistent  with  Christianity  either  to 
exact  them  or  pay  them  : from  hence  it  is 
that  every  man  who  is  truly  and  sincerely 
a Quaker,  is  in  his  conscience  convinced, 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  pay  tythe. 

But  unluckily,  my  Lords,  for  the 
Quakers,  those  who  were  the  patrons  and 
chief  promoters  of  the  reformation  in  these 
kingdoms,  though  they  abolished  the  doc- 
trine, that  tythes  were  due  of  divine  right 
to  the  church,  yet  as  the  tythe  brought,  in 
a great  revenue,  and  as  it  was  a tax  the 
people  had  been  long  accustomed  to,  they 
thought  it  very  proper  and  mighty  con- 
venient for  them  to  continue  the  tax ; 
therefore  they  made  them  due  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  though  they  admitted  they 
were  not  due  by  the  laws  of  die  gospel. 
This  however  was  no  salve  for  the  tender 
consciences  of  the  Quakers : for  as  those 
laws  made  die  tax  still  payable  as  tythe, 
they  thought  they  could  not  in- conscience 
voluntarily  comply  with  what  was  enjoined 
by  such  laws;  ana  even  to  this  day,  though 
they  must  admit  that  tythes  are  due  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  yet  they  think  they  cannot 
in  conscience  pay  them,  till  they  are  com- 
pelled by  the  law  so  to  do.  1 confess  my 
Lords,  tins  appears  to  me  a litde  whimsical; 
but  I am  not  to  measure  another  man’s 
conscience  by  my  own,  nor  ought  I to  op- 
press him  because  he  makes  a matter  of 
conscience  of  an  opinion  which  1 take  to 
be  whimsical ; and  if  1 ought  not  myself  in 
such  a case  to  be  guilty  of  oppression,  I 
am  sure  1 ought  to  prevent  another's  being 
guilty  of  it,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power. 

Tythe,  my  Lords,  is  a tax  which  is  now 
due  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  must,  I 
believe,  remain  so,  therefore  the  Quaker 
must  pay  it  as  well  as  every  other  man 
subjected  to  it  by  law,  nor  does  he  desire 
to  be  absolutely  Iree  from  it ; he  only  de- 
sires, since  his  conscience  will  not  allow  him 
to  pay  it  voluntarily  and  freely,  diat  you 
would  take  it  from  him  in  the  easiest  and 
least  expensive  method  you  can : He 
knows  that  he  must  pay  the  costs  of  every 
suit  commenced  against  him  for  die  pay- 
ment of  that  tythe  which  is  due  by  law, 
and  he  only  desires  that  the  costs  of  suit 
may  be  made  as  easy  as  possible.  This 
was  thought  so  reasonable  a demand,  that 
a law  was  made  in  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
iam, by  which  tythes  not  exceeding  10/. 
in  value  were  made  recoverable  from  Qua- 
kers before  the  two  next  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  same  county,  not  interested 
in  the  tythe  to  be  so  recovered ; and  it 


in  the  kingdom,  entided  to  tythes,  would 
have  taken  that  easy  method  of  recover- 
ing his  tythes  from  Quakers ; but  it  has 
since  been  found  by  experience,  that  some 
persons  entitled  to  tythes,  from  a spirit  of 
persecution  and  oppression,  for  1 can  call 
it  nodiing  else,  have  had  recourse  to  eccle- 
siastical and  other  expensive  courts  for  the 
recovery  of  those  tythes,  which  diey  might 
have  recovered  by  the  sentence  of  two 
neighbouring  justices;  by  which  the  poor 
Quaker  has  often  been  compelled  to  pay, 
not  only  what  was  due  for  tythe,  but  ten 
times  more  by  way  of  costs  of  suit,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  him  and  his  family. 

It  is  true,  my  Lords,  we  are  not  fur- 
nished with  all  the  proofs  we  might  have 
had,  of  such  oppressions  having  been 
committed ; though  I am  convinced,  if 
the  Quakers  had  thought  such  proofs  ne- 
cessary, or  if  we  had  allowed  diem  to  lay 
before  us  the  proofs  they  had  prepared,  we 
might  have  been  furnished  with  a consi- 
derable number.  But  suppose  we  had 
not  one  proof  of  any  such  oppressions 
having  ever  been  committed,  suppose  there 
never  had  been  a surmise  of  any  such 
oppression,  it  is  certain,  diat,  as  die  law 
stands  at  present,  such  oppressions  may 
be  committed:  and  as  it  is  our  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  as  well  as  punish  all 
manner  of  oppression,  we  ought  to  make 
some  alteration  in  the  present  laws  relating 
to  the  recovery  of  tythes,  especially  consi- 
dering how  apt  some  people  are  to  oppress 
and  persecute  those  who  dare  to  differ  from 
them  in  anyopinion.  When  we  areabout  to 
make  or  repeal  any  law  in  order  to  prevent 
a grievance  that  may  be  apprehended,  it  is 
no  way  necessary  for  us  to  nave  any  proofs 
that  the  grievance  has  been  actually  felt. 
When  the  law  de  Hferetico  Comburendo 
was  repealed,  there  were  then  no  proofs 
before  either  House  of  Parliament,  that  a 
bad  use  had  been  made  of  that  law;  it  was 
thought  sufficient  that  a bad  use  might  be 
made  of  it,  and  as  that  was  apparent,  the 
law  was  therefore  repealed:  even  last 
session,  when  the  law  was  made  for  regu- 
lating the  quartering  of  soldiers  at  die  time 
of  elections,  there  was  not  so  much  as  the 
least  surmise  of  any  grievance  having 
arisen  from  thence  ; and  this  very  session, 
when  we  passed  the  Bill  for  repealing  die 
laws  against  witchcraft,  there  was  not  the 
least  proof  so  much  as  desired,'  that  ever 
any  old  woman  had  been  burnt  for  a witch. 
From  all  Which  it  is  plain,  that,  in  order  to 
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■hew  that  a grievance  may  ensue,  if  Ihe  law 
be  not  passed  or  repealed. 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  the  present  case,  it 
is  no  persecution  or  oppression  to  take 
from  the  Quaker  in  the  easiest  and  least 
expensive  manner  those  tythes  which  are 
due  by  the  law ; but  when  they  can  be  re- 
covered without  subjecting  nim  to  any 
great  expence  or  inconvenience,  it  is  per- 
secution as  well  as  oppression,  to  sue  for 
them  in  such  a way  as  must  necessarily 
load  him  with  a prodigious  expence;  be- 
cause, though  the  plaintiff  may  perhaps 
call  his  refusal  obstinacy,  yet  m charity 
we  are  obliged  to  call  it.  conscience;  and 
therefore  we  must  call  that  a persecuting 
of  him  for  conscience  sake,  which  the 

E'  'ntiff  may  perhaps  call  a punishing  of 
for  his  obstinacy.  By  the  first  law  for 
making  tythes  recoverable  from  Quakers 
before  two  neighbouring  justices  in  the 
country',  a cheap  and  easy  method  is  pro- 
vided for  the  parson  to  recoverthose  wages, 
or  that  maintenance  which  is  due  to  him 
by  law ; and  this  method  has  been  found 
so  effectual,  that  every  wise  and  good-na- 
tured parson  in  the  kingdom  has  always 
chosen  it,  because  he  found  he  could 
thereby  come  speedily  at  his  right  without 
vexing  and  ruining  his  neighbour,  the 
Quaker,  by  a tedious  and  expensive  suit, 
for  tliat  which  his  conscience  would  not 
permit  him  to  pay  till  he  was  compelled 
by  due  course  of  law : But  the  method  by 
that  act  provided,  appears  to  he  deficient 
in  two  respects ; First,  that  it  does  not 
allow  any  tythes  above  the  value  of  10/. 
to  be  recoverable  before  two  justices ; and 
tlie  other,  that  it  leaves  to  the  incumbent, 
or  any  other  person  entitled  to  tythes,  an 
option  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  his 
ty  the,  either  in  this  cheap  and  easy  method, 
or  in  the  most  vexatious  and  expensive 
method  he  can  think  of.  As  to  the  first  of 
these  defects,  it  has  been  deemed,  and  I 
think  it  is  evident,  that  two  neighbouring 
justices  of  the  peace  are  as  capable  to  settle 
and  ascertain  a claim  of  IOC)/,  as  they  are 
one  of  10/.  provided  there  be  no  matter 
of  law  or  right  in  dispute ; and  since  in 
our  supreme  courts  the  value  of  any  such 
elaim  is  always  settled  and  ascertained  by 
juries,  I cannotthink  but  that  two  or  more 
neighbouring  gentlemen  who  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
are  as  capable  to  settle  and  ascertain  such 
a claim,  as  any  twelve  tradesmen  or  farmers 
in  the  county  ; for  this  reason  all  tythes 
due  from  Quakers  have  since  been  made 
recoverable  ibeftoei'tba;  justice*  ccffi  peace  v l 


But  as  to  the  other  defect,  it  stands  as  yet 
unremedied,  and  I must  call  it  an  intolerai 
ble  one ; for  to  leave  to  every  incumbent, 
or  other  person  entitled  to  tythes, an  option 
to  prosecute  in  the  most  vexatious  and  ex- 
pensive  way,  whenever  he  pleases,  is  the 
same  with  giving  him  a power  to  oppress 
or  persecute  his  neighbour  when  he  has  a 
mind : Wb^n  this  power  is  made  use  of 
against  a neighbour  who  is  not  a Quaker  J 
it  must  even  then  be  called  oppression ; when  ■ 
it  is  made  use  of  against  a neighbour  whois  I 
a conscientious  Quaker,  it  is  downright  > 
persecution  ; and  therefore,  my  Lords,  I I 
must  say,  that  I am  surprised  to  find,  that 
this  last  defect  has  not  been  remedied  long  ] 
before  this  time:  I must  say,  we  are  ex-  J 
tremely  obliged  to  the  people  called  1 
Quakers,  for  making  us  observe  a defect  in  1 
our  laws,  which  perhaps  has  occasioned,  I 
but  certainly  may  occasion  a great  deal  of  I 
oppression  nnd  persecution ; and  now  that  I 
it  has  been  laid  before  you,  I cannot  doubt  I 
but  that  your  lordships  will  unanimously  I 
concur  in  contriving  some  method  for  re'.  I 
medying  the  same. 

The  scope  and  design  of  the  Bill  now  j 
before  us,  is  for  remedying  botli  this  last  J 
defect  in  the  mosteffectualandsafe  method  I 
tliat  can  be  thought  of ; and  for  obliging  I 
all  men  entitled  to  tythes  for  the  future,  I 
to  take  that  method  of  recovering  them,  1 
which  every  wise  and  good-natured  man  / 
has  taker,  ever  since  it  was  established.  J 
I do  not  know,  my  Lords,  but  the  Bill,  as  j 
it  stands  at  present,  may  have  occasion  for  1 
some  amendments ; whatever  amendments 
it  may  stand  in  need  of,  will  best  appear  I 
in  the  committee;  and  considering  that  j 
we  shall  there  have  die  assistance  of  tire  g 
reverend  bench,  as  well  as  the  two  learned  I 
Lords  whom  we  have  now  the  happiness  J 
to  have  among  us,  I am  convinced  we  may  i 
be  able  to  make  such  amendments  in  die 
Committee  as  will  render  the  Bill  as  eftec-  I 
tual  and  perfect  as  the  design  of  it  is  ne-  j 
cessary  and  Christian.  For  this  reason  I | 
shall  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  any  of  < 
those  amendments  I may  think  necessary,  'J 
but  shall  only  move  for  the  Bill’s  being 
committed. 

To  this  it  was  answered  in  substance  M jij 
follows,  viz. 

Whether  the  tythes  payable  to  the 
church  be  of  divine  right  or  no,  is  a ques-  i 
tion,  my  Lords,  which  cannot  any  way  b®  J 
brought  into  the  dispute  now  before  us:  . 
but  as  there  is  at  present  among  us  a set  of.  J 
■‘ioetef.nwlw) 1 pnfteMitoumaktJ'it  a css*  o* 
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conscience,  tliat  they  ought  not  to  pay  j 
tythea,  and  as  it  has  been  said  that  the 
divine  right  of  tythea  was  once  strongly 
insisted  on,  and  consequently,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  sued  for  in  any  court  but 
the  spiritual  court,  I may,  I think,  suppose 
a set  of  men  who  made  it  a case  of  con- 
science not  to  sue  for  their  tythes  in  any 
courts  butthe  ecclesiastical : Now,  if  there 
were  any  such  set  of  men  among  us,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  we  should 
manage  between  the  tender  conscience  of 
the  Quakers  of  one  side,  and  the  tender 
conscience  of  these  divine-right-men  on 
the  other ; for  I must  think,  that  it  would 
be  as  great  persecution  to  take  from  a man 
all  means  ol  recovering  his  property,  ex- 
cept that  which  he  pretended  he  coufd  not 
in. conscience  make  use  of,  as  it  would  be, 
to  leave  to  a man  freedom  of  suing  in  that 
way  which  he  might  think  most  effectual 
for  recovering  his  property  from  another, 
who  pretended  that  he  could  not  in  con- 
science part  witli  it  till  compelled  by  due 
course  of  law.  1 do  not  know,  but  some 
of  those  who  ure  now  for  showing  so  fpeat 
a regard  to  the  tehder  conscience  ol'  the 
Quakers,  would  be  very  apt  to  call  the  pre- 
tended conscience  of  these  divine-right- 
men  a most  ridiculous  obstinacy : They 
would  probably  say,  that  if  these  men  had 
a mind  to  remain  so  obstinate  as  not  to  sue 
for  their  property  in  that  method  which 
the  law  prescribed,  they  deserved  to  lose 
it ; and  indeed  I should  be  very  apt  to  join 
in  the  same  opinion. 

I am  for  liberty  of  conscience  as  much 
as  any  lord  in  this  House ; 1 shall  always 
be  against  persecuting  or  oppressing  nny 
man,  either  in  his  person  or  property,  on 
account  of  any  dispute  or  opinion  in  which 
conscience  can  have  a concern  ; but  con- 
science can  have  no  concern  in  any  thing 
but  matters  of  faith,  or  religious  worship : 
it  can  never  be  brought  in  justification  of 
an  humoral  action,  and  much  less  can  it 
be  pretended  in  any  affair  that  relates  only 
to  property.  If  conscience  could  have 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  case  now  before  us, 

I am  sure  it  is  so  far  from  being  with  Qua- 
kers, that  it  is  directly  against  them.  No 
man  will  now  pretend,  at  least  in  this  king- 
dom, that  tythes  are  due  of  divine  right  to 
the  church ; but  no  man  can  doubt  of  their 
being  .due  by  law  to  the  person  who  has 
got  a fight  to  them.  The  incumbent  has 
generally,  by”  law,  a right  to  the  tythes 
within  his  parish,  he  hasa3  much  a property 
in  them,  as  any  man  in  the  parish  has  to 
the  estate  he  enjoys ; and  if  a Quaker  be 
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in  possession  of  that,  which  is  by  law  the 
property  of  the  incumbent,  he  is  certainly, 
m conscience,  bound  to  deliver  it  to  the 
| right  owner ; and  if  he  refuses,  the  pro- 
prietor ought  to  he  left  at  liberty  to  sue 
for  his  property  <so  withheld,  not  ouly  in 
that  manner  which  may  be  most  effectual 
for  recovering  it  upon  that  occasion,  but 
in  that  manner  which  may  be  most  effec- 
tual for  preventing  bis  being  put  to  the 
like  trouble  on  any  other ; for  it  must  al- 
ways be  a trouble  to  a man  to  be  obliged 
to  sue  for  his  property ; and  we  know  that, 
upon  such  occasions,  besides  the  trouble, 
a man  is  generally  put  to  a greater  expence 
than  he  recovers  by  any  costs  of  suit  that 
can  be  given  him.  This,  my  Lords,  is  so 
true,  that  most  men  chuse  rather  to  give 
up  a small  demand,  than  to  be  at  the  pains 
and  the  expence  of  suing  for  it ; ana  this 
is  so  well  known  to  those  from  whom  such 
demands  are  due,  that  nothing  but  the 
great  expence  they  may  be  nut  to  prevent 
their  standing  the  suit ; which  terror  would 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  Quakers,  if 
this  Bill  should  pass  into  a law;  from 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  no  one  of 
them  would  then  pay  the  least  tythe  with- 
out a law-suit ; and  what  a terrible  thing 
would  it  be,  to  obb’ge  every  incumbent  in 
England  to  dance  after  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  perhaps  to  the  next  assizes, 
for  every  little  claim  of  tythe  lie  might 
have  upon  the  Quakers  within  his  pa- 
rish ? Nay,  I do  notjvnow  but  this  privi- 
lege of  vexing  and  perplexing  the  incum- 
bent with  impunity,  in  order  to  make  him 
give  up  his  just  demand,  would  make  most 
of  his  parisli  turn  Quakers ; for  though  a 
proper  indulgence  ought  to  be  granted  to 
Dissenters  of  all  denominations,  yet  it  is 
certainly  dangerous,  and  inconsistent  with 
all  the  maxims  of  true  polity,  to  grant  to 
any  of  them  a privilege  or  advantage  which 
is  not  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  established 
church. 

As  all  pretences  to  a divine  right,  witli 
respect  to  tythes,  are  now  given  up,  as  no 
man  ever  pretends  to  demand  them;  or  to 
sue  for  them,  by  virtue  of  any  divine  right, 
they  are  to  be  looked  on  as  a tax  or  a rent, 
due  to  those  who  have  got  or  purchased 
the  right  to  them ; and  for  a man  to  pre- 
tend, that  his  conscience  will  not  allow  him 
to  pay  a tax  or  a rent  which  is  established 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a most  ridiculous  pretence ; but  it  is 
still  more  ridiculous  for  a man  to  pretend, 
that  bis  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to 
pay  such  a tax,  and  yet  apply  to  Purlin 
y olj^mSirjipton  Library  Digitisation  1 .'nil 
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ment  for  a new  method,  or  for  any  method 
of  compelling  him  to  pay  such  a tax.  It 
is  a sort  of  juggle,  a sort  of  playing  with 
conscience,  which  ought  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  the  legislative  power  of  any 
kingdom.  The  scruples  of  a tender  con- 
science will  always,  I hope,  be  greatly  re- 
garded by  this  House,  when  they  are 
founded  upon  any  thing  of  a religious  na- 
ture ; but  to  with-hold  from  a man  his  pro- 
perty, to  refuse  paying  a tax  or  a rent  es- 
tablished by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  pretend  a scruple  of  conscience  for  so 
doing,  is  what  can  have  no  foundation  in 
religion.  If  the  nonjurors  should  pretend, 
they  could  not  in  conscience  pay  taxes  to 
this  government,  they  might  perhaps  be  as 
sincere  in  that  scruple  of  conscience,  as 
the  Quakers  are  in  the  scruple  of  conscience 
they  pretend,  with  respect  to  the  payment 
of  tythes ; and  as  governments  have  been 
said  to  be  jure  divino  as  well  as  tythes,  they 
might  claim  the  same  pretence  for  making 
it  a scruple  of  conscience ; but  such  a pre- 
tended scruple  of  conscience  wouldbe  so  far 
from  deserving  any  countenance  or  indul- 
gence from  this  House,  that  it  ought,  and 
certainly  would  be  looked  on  as  seditious  ; 
and  therefore  an  application  from  them,  for 
an  easy  and  cheap  method  of  compelling 
them  to  pay  those  taxes,  which  they  pre- 
tended they  could  not  in  conscience  pay 
voluntarily  and  freely,  would  certainly  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Yet, 
in  this  case,  the  conscience  of  the  non- 
jurors seems  to  have  a greater  concern 
than  die  Quakers  can  pretend  to  with  res- 
pect to  tythes ; for  our  taxes  are  exacted 
from  eveiy  man,  as  legally  imposed  and 
justly  due,  which  no  man  can  admit  who 
does  not  acknowledge  the  government; 
whereas  tythes  are  never  pretended  to  be 
exacted  as  due  by  divine  right,  they  are 
exacted  as  due  by  the  law  of  die  land  only, 
which  is  what  no  Quaker  pretends  to 
deny. 

That  two  country  justices  are  as  capable 
of  settling  and  ascertaining  a claim  of  100?. 
as  they  are  one  of  10/.  may  perhaps  be 
granted,  and  that  two  or  more  gentlemen, 
who  have  die  honour  to  be  in  the  commis- 
sion of  peace,  may  be  as  capable  to  settle 
and  ascertain  such  a claim  as  any  twelve 
tradesmen  or  farmers  in  the  county,  may 
likewise  be  true;  but  this  argument,  will 
operate  much  farther  than  is  now  designed; 
for  the  same  argument  may  be  made  use 
of  for  taking  from  die  king’s  courts,  and 
transferring  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  the 
cognizanpel»ilff/^«B«6e*,whcs'eii'D,!aattcr.i 


of  law  or  right  is  concerned  : which  none 
of  your  lordships  would,  I believe,  agree 
to.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  justices  of 
peace  in  general,  or  upon  any  justices  of 
peace  in  England  in  particular,  to  say,  that 
there  is  more  reason  to  suspect  them  of 
partiality,  than  there  is  tosuspeetthejudge* 
of thcsupremecourtsofequityor  law.  Men 
are  naturally  partial  in  cases  where  their 
friends,  their  relations,  or  even  those  of 
their  intimate  acquaintance,  are  concerned; 
this  is  a weakness  incident  to  human  na- 
ture, a weakness  so  well  known  to  die  legist 
lature  of  this  kingdom,  that  we  have  an  ex- 
press act  of  parliament  for  preventing  any 
man’s  being  a justice  of  assize  in  thecoun- 
ty  where  he  was  bom,  or  doth  inhabit ; for 
this  reason  care  lias  always  been  taken  by 
our  laws,  to  give  a cognizance  to  justices  of 
peace  of  small  causes  only;  because  inthent 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  persons  are  often 
concerned  who  may  be  related  to,  or  ac- 
quainted widi  any  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  the  honour  to  be  in  the  commission 
of  the  peace ; and  the  solicitations,  which 
are  of  late  too  much  countenanced  by 
some  justices,  can  give  no  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  legislature  to  extend  their  ju- 
risdiction. We  ought  to  consider,  that 
every  tythe  is  a rent  annually  becoming 
due  ; and  as  the  determination,  with  re- 
spect to  die  rent  of  one  year,  may  be  looked 
on  as  some  sort  of  precedent  or  rule  forde- 
termining  die  yalue  of  that  rent  in  every 
succeeding  year,  the  value  of  the  cause  or 
suit  is  to  be  computed  from  the  price  that 
rent  might  be  sold  for;  therefore,  as  tythes  1 
are  generally  sold  for  thirty  years  purchase, 
the  value  of  a suit  for  a tythe  of  10/.  value 
is  to  be  computed  at  300/.  so  that  if  the 
two  justicesthe  incumbent  appliesto  should 
deal  partially,  and  give  him  but  5/.insteadof 
10/.  the  damage  they  do  him  must  be  com*  1 
puted  at  150/.  fortiiough  he  should,  in  the 
next  succeeding  year,  get  a new  decree 
for  10/.  for  that  succeeding  year,  this  new 
decree  may  in  a great  measure  repair,  but 
doe3  not  lessen  the  damage  that  was  done  , 
him  by  the  first ; and  therefore,  though  j 
tythes  of  any  value  due  by  Quakers,  may 
now  be  recovered  before  the  justices  ; yet 
I must  diink  it  would  be  very  wrong  to 
confine  the  incumbent  to  that  method 
only'. 

It  is  true,  my  Lords,  that  in  our  su- 
preme courts,  when  the  quantitm  or  value  of 
the  tythe  demanded  collies  in  question,  that 
quantum  or  value  is  generally  settled  and 
ascertained  by  the  verdict  of  a jury  ; 
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I nor  could  have  any  assistance  from  the  of  tythes,  have  been  for  a long  time  esta- 

court,  two  or  more  justices  might  perhaps  blished,  I shall  never  give  my  consent  te 

I be  as  capable  to  settle  and  ascertain  that  any  alteration,  and  much  less  to  such  a 

quantum  or  value  as  a dozen  of  jury-  thorough  alteration,  or  rather  subversion, 

men ; but  as  the  jury-men  always  have  as  is  proposed  by  the  Bill  now  before  us, 

the  assistance  of  the  court  in  the  exa-  without  a full  proof  that  great  inconveni- 

mination  of  the  witnesses,  and  gene-  encies  have  arisen  from  the  daws  and  rae- 

rally  take  the  direction  of  the  court,  thods  of  proceeding  as  they  stand  at  pre- 

with  respect  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  sent.  This  I think  is  absolutely  necessary 

[ deemed  a proper  and  full  proof;  and  as  the  upon  all  such  occasions,  but  more  especi- 

E-men  are  seldom  known,  or  can  be  so-  ally  in  the  present,  where  the  private  pro- 

jd  and  influenced  by  either  party,  I perty  of  so  great  and  considerable  a part 

I shall  always  think  my  property  more  se-  of  our  people  is  highly  concerned : this  the 

cure,  when  tried  in  a proper  and  legal  man-  Quakers  might  easily  have  foreseen  would 

ner  by  a jury,  than  when  I am  subjected  to  be  wanted  ; and  the  question  that  arose 

| the  arbitrary  decision  of  any  number  of  about  it  iu  the  other  House,  ought  to  have 

justices  of  the  peace:  and  I believe  been  a warning  to  them  to  provide  for  it 
every  man  in  England  is  of  the  same  incase  it  should  come  to  be  wanted  in  this; 
opinion.  It  has  always  been  reckoned,  for  though  the  question  was  carried  in  the 
that  our  method  of  trial  by  jury,  is  the  other  House,  against  the  necessity  of 
great  barrier  and  the  chief  safe-guard  for  having  any  such  proofs  laid  before  them, 
the  properties  of  the  people  of  England  ; it  was  not  from  thence  to  be  concluded, 

, and  why  we  should,  at  once,  deprive  all  that  this  House  would  be  of  the  same  opi- 

the  clergy  of  the  established  church  of  that  nion:  in  a case  of  such  a high  nature,  it 

barrier  and  safe  guard,  with  respect  to  a was  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  we  would 

' great  part  of  their  properties,  I can  see  no  admit  of  any  parol  evidence : for  if  we 

reason  : I must  confess,  the'very  attempt  had,  it  is  certain  we  could  from  such  evi- 

appears  to  me  in  a most  extraordinary  dence  have  heard  only  the  tattles  and  ob- 

light ; especially  when  I consider,  that  we  servations  of  attorneys  and  lawyers  clerks, 

ewe  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  as  we  could  not  have  made  any  judgment  of 

well  as  properties,  in  a great  measure  to  the  vexatiousness  of  the  proceedings,  nor 

1 the  noble  stand  made  by  them,  against  the  could  we  have  judged,  whether  the  delays 

encroachments  that  were  made  upon  both  andexpences  had  been  owing  to  the  per- 

immediately  before  the  revolution  ; from  secuting  spirit,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  plain- 

whence  they  have,  I think,  the  strongest  tiff,  orto  the  litigiousness  of  the  defendant; 

reasons  to  expect,  that  no  safe-guard  for  of  this  we  can  form  no  judgment  but  from 

, their  properties  will  be  taken  away  by  that  authentic  records  ; and  therefore  those 

government,  which  chiefly  owes  its  csta-  who  intended  or  expected  the  Bill  should 

I blishment  to  their  behaviour,  at  a time  pass,  ought  to  have  had  them  prepared 

when  the  properties  of  all  but  themselves  and  ready  to  lay  before  us. 
were  in  danger  ; for,  by  a slavish  compli-  I must  take  notice,  my  Lords,  that  the 
\ ance  at  that  time,  I believe  it  will  be  grant-  Bill  for  regulating  the  quartering  of  sol- 
ed they  might  have  increased,  instead  of  di-  diers  at  the  time  of  elections,  was  notan 
minishing  the  property  of  the  church  in  alteration  of  any  of  our  known  laws,  nor 
this  kingdom.  of  any  of  our  ancient  forms  of  proceeding ; 

To  alter  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom  on  the  contrary,  it  was  not  so  much  as  a 
or  the  ancient  methods  of  proceeding  in  new  law : it  was  only  a declaratory  act, 
our  courts  of  judicature,  I shall  always,  for  declaring  and  enforcing  that  which  was 
my  Lords,  look  upon  as  a most  dangerous  before  tire  law  of  the  land ; and  therefore 
experiment ; and  therefore  I shall  never  there  was  no  necessity  or  occasion  for  any 
give  my  consent  to  any  such  alteration,  proof  or  indeed  for  any  surmise,  that  a 
for  the  sake  only  of  a possibility,  that  some  breach  had  been  made  of  that  which  was 
ill  use  may  be  made  of  the  laws  as  they  before  the  common  law  of  the  kingdom, 

then  stand.  In  such  cases,  I shall  always  But  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  act 

think  it  necessary  to  see  from  the  most  de  Hteretico  comburendo,  or  of  that  for 

clear  and  evident  proofs,  that  some  bad  use  the  burning  of  witches,  I am  surprised  to 

of  them  has  been  made,  that  some  griev-  bear  the  repeal  of  either  mentioned  upon 

ance  has  been  generally  and  sensibly  this  occasion ; tor  surely  it  is  neither  so 
• felt ; and,  as  the  laws  now  in  beim;,  and  ridiculous  nor  so  cruel,  for  a clergyman  to 
the  methods  of  proceeding  for  the  recovery  sue  a Quaker  in  die  king’s  courts,  or  even 
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the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  his  tythes,  as 
it  would  be  to  burn  a Quaker  for  an  heretic 
or  an  old  woman  for  dealing  with  the  devil. 
These  were  two  laws  which  never  could 
be  used  without  being  abused ; nor  could 
the  private  property  of  any  man  in  the 
kingdom  be  injured  by  the  repeal  of  either 
of  them  : whereas  the  method  of  suingfor 
they  recovery  of  tythes  in  the  king’s  courts, 
or  evew'in  die  ecclesiastical  courts  may 
not  only  be  used  widiout  being  abused, 
but  often  becomes  necessary,  because  the 
tythes  so  sued  for,  cannot  be  recovered 
in  any  odier  way  ; and  die  repeal  of  those 
laws,  by  which  those  methods  of  suing 
are  established,  is  a repeal  by  which  the 
property  of  a very  great  number  of' our 
most  useful  subjects  may  be  injured. 

To  imagine,  fay  Lords,  that  we  can  con- 
trive and  prescribe  an  effectual  method 
for  recovering  any  sort  of  property,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  oppressively  and  vexa- 
tiously  used,  is  an  imagination  in  which  I 
am  afraid,  we  shall  always  find  ourselves 
disappointed.  We  may  indeed  take  away 
all  effectual  methods,  and  leave  it  entirely 
to  the  justice  and  good  will  of  the  debtor, 
whether  he  will  pay  what  he  owes,  or  of 
die  person  who  has  got  the  possession  of 
another’s  property,  whetherie  will"  restore 
or  no,  which  seems  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  Bill  now  under  our  consideration ; but 
it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  by  law  an  ef- 
fectual niediod,  which  may  not  sometimes 
be  vexationsly  or  even  oppressively  used ; 
it  Ls  the  business  of  the  courts  of  ju- 
dicature to  prevent  oppression  and  vexa- 
tion as  much  as  they  can,  and  they  do 
always  punish  it  when  discovered,  by 
loading  the  oppressive  or  vexatious  party 
with  costs.  When  the  costs  of  any  suit 
run  high,  we  are  not  always  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  oppression  or  vexation  of  the  plain- 
tiff; on  the  contrary,  the  costs  of  suit  are 
generally  enhanced  by  the  obsdnacy  and 
litigiousness  of  the  defendant.  There  is 
no  suit  cun  be  commenced  for  settling  the 
quantum  or  value  only  of  tythes,  where  the 
costs  can  amount  to  a very  great  sum,  un- 
less they  are  enhanced  by  the  litigious- 
ness of  the  defendant:  and  in  suits  for 
tythes,  as  well  as  in  all  suits  for  other 
demands,  the  defendant  may  prevent  his 
being  loaded  with  any  future  costs,  by 
consigning  what  is  due ; for  if  the  plaintiff 
can  prove  no  greater  sum  due  than  what 
was  so  consigned,  he  can  recover  none  of 
those  costs  he  has  put  himself  to  by  his 
own  litigiousness.  It  is  generally,  there- 
tbi-e,  the  [!SCTgrset!§.ssi<s,;Mw!i)fglect^ftl:eo 
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defendant,  that  enhances  the  costs  of  suit ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  clamours 
raised  about  the  excessive  costs  Quakers 
have  been  loaded  with,  I believe,  if  we 
were  to  examine  the  records,  we  should 
find  most  of  tliese  excessive  costs  owing 
to  the  same  cause. 

As  the  laws  stand  at  present,  the  in- 
cumbent has  several  ways  for  recovering 
his  property.  He  may  sue  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  or  he  may  recover  by 
filing  a bill  in  the  Exchequer,  or  he  may 
bring  his  action  upon  the  statute,  or 
lastly,  he  may  bring  his  complaint  be- 
fore the  justices  of  peace,  if  his  claim 
be  made  under  4-0.'.  or  for  any  stun  due  V 
by  a Quaker.  Now  to  take  from  him 
ail  these  remedies  but  the  last,  which  » 
the  most  ineffectual,  I take  to  be  such 
an  encroachment  upon  his  property,  that 
1 cannot  agree  to  it  without  some  other 
and  stronger  reason,  than  the  mere  pos- 
sibility that  he  may  make  a bad  use  of 
die  other  remedies  provided  for  him  by  lawj 
especially  considering  that  it  seems  to  me 
evident,  that  no  bad  use  has  been  hither- 
to made  of  those  other  remedies ; for,  if  ] 
we  consider  the  multitude  of  Quakers  I 
that  are  in  this  kingdom,  the  obstinacy  I 
wherewith  they  refuse  to  make  any  vo-  j 
luntary  payment  of  tythc,  and  die  natu-  I 
nil  partiality  which  every  jusdee  of  the  i| 
peace  must  have  against,  tythes,  it  is  sur*  I 
prising  to  me  tjiat  so  few  instances  can  I 
be  brought  in  a course  of  forty  years,  I 
of  any  suit  in  die  ecclesiastical  or  superior  I 
courts  for  those  tythes,  which  might  have  I 
been  recovered  before  the  justices  of  J 
peace;  and  if  we  were  to  examine  into  j 
the  reasons  for  bringing  any  such  suits 
into  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  we  should  ‘ 
probably  find  they  noway  proceeded  from 
a spirit  of  persecution,  but  from  an  im- 
possibility of  recovering  before  the  jus- 
tices ; or  perhaps  from  the  preceding  be- 
haviour of  die  Quaker ; for  if  an  incum- 
bent should  endeavour  to  recover  his 
tvthe  from  a Quaker,  by  a complaint  to 
the  justices  of  peace,  and  should  there, 
by  the  solicitadon  and  management  of  the 
Quaker,  meet  with  injustice  and  partiality, 
he  might  probably,  lor  diat  time,  ac- 

auiesce  in  the  partial  determination  of 
le  justices,  but  it  would  be  a good  rea- 
son for  him  to  prosecute  the  next  claim  I 
he  might  have  upon  that  Quaker,  in  the  I 
ecclesiastical,  or  in  some  of  his  Maje**  t 
ty’s  courts  in  Westminstcr-hall.  . 

This,  my  Lords,  the  Quakers  know  the  1 
.imamitmti  sne,^.  d^nasnAheitewa  stand  at 
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present,  and  this  prevents  their  making 
use  of  any  solicitation  or  other  unfair 
means  for  influencing  the  determination 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  coun- 
try ; but  if  you  take  away  this  option 
from  the  incumbent,  if  you  leave  him  no 
other  remedy  for  recovering  his  right  but 
I a complaint  to  the  next  justices,  and 
| never  allow  him  to  enter  the  King’s 
courts,  till  he  has  passed  this  new  turn- 
| pike  of  the  law,  we  may  then  expect  that 
the  Quakers  will  use  all  possible  means, 
both  with  the  justices  and  the  witness, 

| for  defeating,  or  at  least  diminishing,  the 
most  just  demand  that  can  be  set  up  by 
the  incumbent ; and  considering  that  both 
i his  judges  and  his  witnesses  must  always 
he  persons  who  are  themselves  liable  to 
tythes,  it  is  I am  afraid  too  much  to  be 
apprehended,  that  the  judges,  the  wit- 
nesses, and  the  defendant,  will  combine 
| together  in  bringing  the  complainant’s  de- 
mand as  low  .as  common  decency  will  ad- 
mit of.  Nor  can  this  partiality  be  reme- 
, died  or  redressed  by  the  judges  of  assize; 

| for  the  witnesses  will  there  support  and 
confirm  what  they  have  before  sworn  to 
before  the  justices  ofpcace:  and  the  judges 
of  assize  will  often  find  the  evidence  so 
contradictory,  that  they  will  be  at  a great 
1 loss  how  to  determine,  or  which  side  to 
believe,  being  deprived  of  that  method  of 
trying  the  facts  in  question  by  the  verdict 
L of  a juiy,  which  is  the  method  our  courts 
of  equity  always  have  recourse  to,  when 
| they  find  witnesses  swearing  in  flat  con- 
tradiction to  one  another. 

I shall  always  be,  my  Lords,  for  lessen- 
I ing  the  expences  of  law-suits  as  much  as 
possible,  and  for  making  the  recovery  of 
property  as  easy  and  expeditious  as  the 
nature  of  such  suits  can  admit  of:  for  this 
reason,  if  the  Bill  now  before  us  had  an- 
sweredthe  title,  I shouldhavereadily  agreed 
to  its  being  committed ; but  it  is  so  far 
from  answering  the  title,  that  it  will,  in  my 
opinion,  render  precarious  the  property 
both  of  clergymen  and  Quakers ; ana  it  is 
really  one  of  the  most  incorrect  and  con- 
fused Bills  that  was  ever,  I believe,  sent 
up  to  this  House.  The  King’s  courts,  and 
all  other  courts,  are  to  be  for  ever  exclud- 
ed taking  any  cognizance  of  the  value  of 
tythes  due  by  Quakers,  and  a new  sort  of 
jurisdiction,  with  respect  to  them,  is  to  be 
given  to  justices  of  peace  ;,  but  the  words 
by  which  this  jurisdiction  is  to  be  given  are 
very  extrabidinary,  these  justices  are  nei- 
ther to  order  or  decree  as  judges,  nor  are 
they  to  award  as  arbiters,  but  they  are  to 
Printed  imagHiyitised  by  the  Univetsl 
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adjudge,  and  yet  there  are  no  proper 
powers  given  them  for  discovering  what 
they  are  to  adjudge;  for  if  the  Quaker 
should  refuse  or  neglect  to  appear,  what 
are  the  justices  in  that  ease  to  adjudge  ? 
Are  they  to  adjudge  whatever  may  be 
suggested  to  be  due  by  the  complainant,  or 
are  they  to  adjudge  only  what  he  is  able  to 
prove  ? If  they  are  to  adjudge  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  plaintiff,  the 
Quakers  will  be  in  a most  dangerous  situa- 
tion ; for  they  may  often  have  a distress 
brought  upon  their  goods  for  a great  deal 
more  than  is  due,  without  their  being  ap- 
prised of  a complaint's  having  ever  been 
made  against  them  ; and  if  the  justices  are 
to  adjudge  only  according  to  the  proof  that 
may  be  brought  by  tlie  complainant,  it 
may  often  be  impossible  for  him  to  prove 
his  just  demand  by  any  witness,  nor  can 
he,  through  the  defendant’s  contumacy, 
prove  it  by  the  oath  or  confession  of  the 
party ; yet  In  this  case  the  adjudication 
made  by  the  justices  is,  by  this  clause  in 
the  Bill,  to  be  absolutely  final  and  conclu- 
sive to  all  parties : indeed  by  a following 
clause,  there  is  an  unlimited  and  full  power 
given  to  any  person,  thinking  himself  ag- 
grieved by  any  determination  of  the  jus- 
tices, to  appeal  from  the  same  unto  the 
judges  of  assize  ; andwhich  of  theseclauses 
is  to  be  of  the  greatest  authority,  I do 
not  know,  for  they  are  certainly  inconsis- 
tent with  one  another. 

As  the  incumbent  has  but  one  tenth, 
and  the  farmer  nine  tenths  of  the  crop  upon 
the  ground,  the  common  law,  my  Lords, 
and  all  our  statutes  till  this  present  time, 
have  most  justly  left  the  care  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  whole  to  the  farmer ; he 
may  remove  his  crop  whenever  he  pleases, 
providing  lie  leaves  upon  the  ground"  one 
tenth  for  the  incumbent,  aiujihe  incum- 
bent is  to  carry  away  his  tenth  in  a conve- 
nient time  ; but  by  the  Bill  now  before  us, 
the  whole  ciop  must  depend  very  much 
upon  the  care  of  the  incumbent  or  his 
tything-man ; for  the  fanner  being  a Qua- 
ker, his  conscience  will  not  allow  him,  as 
is  pretended,  to  set  out  the  tythe,  and 
therefore  he  must  leave  his  whole  crop 
upon  the  ground,  till  the  incumbent  or 
his  tything-man  pleases  to  come  and  set 
it  out  for  him,  otherways  he  must  forfeit 
the  double  value ; so  that  in  this  unsettled 
climate  he  may  often  lose  his  whole  crop, 
in  waiting  for  the  incumbent’s  tything- 
man.  But  if  the  Quakers  conscience 
should  prompt  him  to  disobey  this  new  law 
as  well  as  tlie  fonnpr,  let  us  consider  what 
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condition  the  incumbent  will  then  be  in ; ! 
he  cannot  file  his  Bill  in  the  Exchequer  j 
for  a discovery,  as  he  might  formerly  have  1 
done,  he  can  only  bring  his  action  for  the 
double  value ; and  if  he  can  bring  no  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  tythe  taken  away,  which 
is  often  • the  case,  how  can  he  recover  the 
double  value  ! If  he  chuses  to  bring  his 
complaint  before  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
his  case  will  be  the  same,  the  Quaker  will 
not  appear  to  be  examined ; and  as  the 
incumbent  can  bring  no  proof  of  the  tythe 
taken  away,  die  justices  can  make  no  ad- 
judication’ 

I must  likewise  take  notice,  my  Lords, 
that  diis  tything-man,  this  new  judge,  that 
is  by  this  clause  to  be  appointed,  seems  to 
be  invested  with  a very  arbitrary  sort  of 
power,  and  may  not  only  be  a tythc- 
gatherer,  but  a tax-gatherer,  both  upon  the 
Quaker  and  incumbent ; for  he  is  made 
liable  to  no  controul,  nor  to  any  punish- 
ment, in  case  he  should  deal  unjustly  or 
unequally  in  setting  out  the  Quaker’s 
tythe ; so  that  he  may  first  induce  the  in- 
cumbent to  give  liim  a fee,  by  promising 
to  take  special  care  of  his  interest  in  set- 
ting out  the  tythe,  and  then  he  may  corn- 
el the  Quaker  to  give  him  another  fee, 
y threatening  that,  if  he  does  not,  he  will 
take  such  a method  of  setting  out  the 
tythe,  as  shall  be  very  much  to  his  disad- 
vantage : such  a direatening  must  certain- 
ly be  of  great  weight  with  the  Quaker, 
because  if  he  should  remove  any  part  of 
the  tythe  so  unequally  set  out  by  the 
tything-man,  he  is  made  liable  to  an  action, 

I believe,  for  double  the  value  of  the  whole 
tythe : and  in  case  of  such  injustice  com- 
mitted by  the  tything-man,  there.is  no  re- 
dresajorovided  by  diis  or  any  other  clause 
in'  tlfi?55ill.  Let  us  consider,  my  Lords, 
that  diis  tything-man  must  generally  be  a 
man  of  lowCircumstances,  and  perhaps  of 
as  low  a character ; and  let  us  consider  how 
apt  such  men  are  to  make  use;pf  any  power 
they  are  invested  with,  for  raising  perqui- 
sites to  themselves,  especially  where  no  fee 
or  proper  reward  for  their  service  is  ap- 
pointed by  law  ; which  I must  take  to  be 
another  defect  in'thc  Bill ; for  the  tything- 
man  ought  certainly  to  be  paid  for  his  trou- 
ble ; and  since  the  employing  of  any  such 
man  is  entirely  owing  to  the  Quaker’s 
scruple  of  conscience,  as  it  is  called,  I can- 
$not  think  it  reasonable,  that  the  incumbent 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  Quaker’s 
scruples  ; ygrthis  is  the  case  as  the  Bill 
stands  at  present ; for  8s  the  tything-man 
' be 
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incumbent,  the  incumbent  must  certainly 
pay  him  for  his  trouble.  ' 

This  shews,  my  Lords,  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  alter  the  established  laws  of  a 
country,  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  any  new 
law,  which  may  not  expose  some  men  to 
great  hardships  and  inconveniences.  I 
could  point  out  many  other  imperfections 
in  the  Bill  now  before  us  : There  is  not 
any  effectual  method  prescribed  for  com- 
pelling witnesses  to  appear  either  before 
the  justices  of  the  peace  or  the  judges  of 
assize ; for  as  the  witnesses  may  often  be 
such  as  have  neither  goods  nor  chattels,  a I 
distress  will  signify  nothing,  and  there  is  i 
no  provision  made  for  the  imprisonment  of 
their  persons,  or  for  subjecting  them  to  any  ! 
other  punishment  in  case  of  contempt: 
But  I need  not  enter  farther  into  particu-  I 
lars ; the  Bill  is  not  only  defective  in  every 
paragraph,  but  the  whole  scheme  of  it  is  I 
wrong ; which,  I believe,  proceeded  from  i 
the  method  of  passing  it  in  the  other  I 
House : A Bill  was  brought  in  there  for  < 
the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this 
Bill ; that  Bill  which  was  .first  brought  in* 

( I think  I may  mention  it,  because  it  was  i 
printed)  was  even  there  acknowledged  to  ; 
be  wrong,  and  therefore,  in  the  committee,  I 
they  amended  it  in  such  a manner,  as  to 
make  it,  in  a great  measure,  a new  Bill ; 
this  hurry  occasioned  even  that  new  Bill, 
which  is  the  Bill  we  now  have  before  us, 
to  be  extremely  defective,  and  if  we  pro-  | 
ceed  in  the  same  manner,  we  may  pro-  j 
bably  fall  into  the  same  error ; for  1 think 
it  impossible  to  make  a proper  Bill  of  that 
we  have  now  before  us,  without  altering 
the  whole,  which,  according  to  our  me- 
thods of  proceeding,  cannot  be  done  in  J 
the  committee ; for  as  the  Bill  would  then 
be  a new  Bill,  it  could  not  be  pretended  1 
that  such  a Bill  had  been  twice  read,  then  ) 
committed,  and  after  that  read  a third  j 
time,  which  is  the  method  of  passing  Bills 
constantly  observed  in  this  House. 

But  suppose1,  my  Lords,  it  were  con- 
sistent with  our  forms  of  proceeding,  yet 
considering  that  the  forms  .of  proceeding 
in  so  many  of  our  courts  of  judicature, 
and  such  a great  part  of  our  law  must  ne- 
cessarily come  under  our  consideration,  I 
think  it  impossible  to  alter  or  amend  this 
Bill,  or  rather  to  draw  up  a new  Bill  pro- 
per.Jfor  the  purpose  designed,  either  in 
the 'Committee,  .or  in  the  short  time  we- 
have  now  to  sit ; at  least  lor  my  own  part 
I declare  my  incapacity.;  and  therefore,  I 
hope  1 shall.be  excused:  from  having  any 

rtffipe  reasc,ns  1 
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must  think,  that  the  referring  of  this  Bill 
to  a committee,  will  be  taking  up  the  time 
of  this  House  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore 
I must  be  against  it. 


[1198 


The  Reply  was  to  this  effect : 


My  Lords;  As  I am  to  declare  myself  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  now  under  our  conside- 
ration, from  what  has  been  said  of  the 
other  side,  I think,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
me  first  to  declare,  that  I have  as  great  a 
regard  for  the  established  church,  and  for 
the  properties  of  the  clergy,  as  any  lord  in 
this  House,  as  any  man  in  the  kingdom 
can  reasonably  have ; and  if  I thought 
that  any  thing'  in  this  Bill  would  in  the 
least  injure  the  church,  or  deprive  the 
clergy  thereof,  of  the  smallest  part  of  that 
property  which  is  due  to  them  by  law,  I 
should  be  for  rejecting  the  Bill  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  We  all  know,  ray 
Lords,  or  have  heard  of  the  noble  stand 
made  by  the  clergy  of  our  national  church, 
against  those  schemes  of  arbitrary  power 
which  were  set  up  before,  and  which  were 
the  causes  of  the  late  happy  revolution; 
but  I cannot  think  that  the  properties  of 
the  clergy  of  our  church,  were  then  in 
any  greater  security,  than  the  properties  of 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  : By  a 
slavish  compliance  they  might,  indeed, 
have  greatly  increased  the  properties  of 
another  church;  but  they  could  not  so 
much  as  have  preserved  their  own,  or  even 
their  liveB,  without  carrying  that  slavish 
compliance  so  far  as  to  betray  that  churchy 
of  which  they  had  declared  themselves 
members,  ahd  abjure  those  principles  of 
religion,  which  they  had  undertaken,  which 
they  had  sworn  to  promote.  We  likewise 
know,  how  firmly  attached  most  of  them, 
I hope  all  of  them,  are  to  the  present 
happy  establishment;  and  for  so  being, 
they  have  certainly  the  ^strongest  reasons ; 


for  they  may  depend  ®n  it,  that  this 
vemment  will  always  support  the  church 


in  general,  and  will  protect  every 
them  in  particular,  so  far  as  may  be  rea- 
sonable or  consistent  with  the  government 
of  a free  people. 

At  the  same  time,  my  Lords,  that  I de- 
clare my  attachment  to.  '^Stnd  my  regard 
for  the  church  of  England,  I must  declare 
my  gohd-will  and  m v charity  towards  those 


people  called  Quakers.  I huve  always 
looked  upon  them,  as,-  a most  useful  and 
innocent  part  oPour  subjects.  Their 


universal  charity  and  tjfcmanity,  their  great 
care,  of  all  those  of  their  own  persuasion, 
|heir  private^eConomy,  self-denial  and  in- 


dustry, are  virtues  which  deserve  the  re- 
gard and  the  imitation  of  all  those  of  the 
established  church:  They  contribute  greatly 
to  the  riches  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  trade 
and  manufactures  they  carry  on,  they 
aspire  to  no  places  of  honour  or  profit, 
and  they  have  never  been,  by  their  profes- 
sion they  cannot  be,  concerned  in  any  dis- 
turbances raised  against  the  state:  For 
these  virtues,  and  for  these  qualities,  they 
must  always  deserve  tlie  countenance  of 
the  legislature;  they  surely  deserve,  at 
least,  to  be  protected  against  all  manner  of 
oppression  or  persecution  : And  with  re- 
spect to  their  behaviour  at  the  revolution, 
or  their  behaviour  ever  since  that  time, 
they  stand  upon  an  equal  footing  with  any 
set  of  men  in  the  kingdom;  but  as  no  vir- 
tues, no  qualifications,  no  merit,  can  en- 
title them  to  injure  any  man  in  his  private 
property,  or  to  expect  any  favours  that 
may  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
established  church,  they  do  not  now,  nor 
ever  did, pretend  to  sue  for  any  such  tiling: 
They  only  desire  that,  That  which  is  de- 
clared by  the  laws  to  be  the  property  of 
another  man,  may  be  taken  from  them, 
without  loading  them  with  heavy  and 
ruinous  costs  of  suit;  because  their  con- 
science will  not  allow  them  to  admit,  that 
it  does  belong  to  another  man,  or  to  deliver 
it  till  compelled  by  some  sort  of  law-suit. 

There  is  nothing,  my  Lords,  in  my  opi- 
nion, of  a more  tender  nature  than  con- 
science ; for  if  a man  begins  once  to  take 
any  latitude,  or  use  a liberty  in  any  one 
affair,  in  winch  he  may  tlnpk  his  con- 
scienceconecftned,  we  generally  find  that  he 
soon  after  begins  to  take  the  same  latitude, 
the  same  liberty,  in  other  affairs  of  the 
same  nature;  and. at  last  he  throws  up 
conscience  entirely,  in  every  case  where 
it  seems  to  interfere  either  with  his  interest 
or  his  pleasure ; for  this  reason,  I shall  al- 
ways have  a great  regard  for  those  men 
who  shew  a preat  regard  to  their  con- 
science, even  though  it  be  in  a case,  where 
I may  think  the  scruple  ridiculous,  where 
I may  think  that  conscience  is  not  in  the 
least®concerned.  I shall  agree  with  the* 
noble  lords  of  the  other  side  of  thej^jues- 
tion,  that,  in  my  opinion,  conscience  can 
have  nothing  to  do  but  in  matters  of  faith 
or  religious  worship : It  can  never  be 
‘ ' ' ' justificaiioij^pf  an  immoral  ac- 

it  be.  pretended  in  any  affair  '* 


brought 

tion, 


that  relates  only  to  property ; fa.it  I cannot 
from  whence  1 can  pretenfffo  any  title 


any  ti 

to  judge  for  another  man,,  what  may, 
may  not  be  a matter  of  faith  or  religious 
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worship : what  may,  or  may  not  be  an  im- 
moral action  ; or  what  may,  or  may  not  re- 
late to  property  only.  In  either  of  whioh 
cases,  if  another  man’s  opinion  differs 
from  mine ; if  he  thinks  his  conscience 
concerned  in  doing  or  not  doing  an  ac- 
tion, in  which  I may  think  conscience  has 
no  concern,  or  that  it  is  concerned  upon 
die  other  side  of  the  question,  I think  I 
have  no  title  to  punish  or  persecute  him  for 
conscience  sake : Nay,  I think,  if  I should 
be  in  danger  of  suffering,  or  should  actually 
suffer  by  liis  scruple  of  conscience,  I might 
endeavour  to  prevent  my  suffering,  or 
I might  insist  upon  reparation,  but  I 
could  have  no  title  to  punish  him,  for  what 
kis  conscience  prompted  him  to  do,  or  not 
to  do ; on  the  contrary,  I should  think  my- 
self obliged  in  charity,  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  his  suffering,  or  to  take  my  repara- 
tion, by  those  means  which  would  be  of 
die  least  injury  or  damage  to  my  conscien- 
tious friend.  This,  I think,  is  exactly 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  the  contrary  doctrine  is  tliat,  upon 
which  all  manner  of  persecution  may  be 
founded ; because,  if  I take  the  liberty,  or 
rather  the  privilege  to  judge  for  another 
man  with  respect  to  his  conscience,  and  to 
punish  him  as  an  obstinate  man,  because 
be  diinks  himself  obliged  in  conscience, 
not  to  do  Lhat,  in  wliich  I think  conscience 
can  have  no  concern,  I may'  certainly, 
upon  the  same  principle,  take  the  privilege 
of  punishing  him  for  doing  or  not  doing 
that,  which  I think  he  is  in  conscience 
obliged  to  4°  or  n°t  to  daj  for  if  I can 
punish  a mafi  for  having  tbo  much  con- 
science, I may  surely  punish  him  for  liav- 
ing  too  little. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  respect  to  the 
ease,  or  pretended  case  of  conscience  at 
present  before  us;  I should  have  been  glad 
to  have  heard  it  positively  asserted  by 
some  of  the  noble  lords  who  have  spoke 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  question,  diat 
tythes  are  not  due  by  any  divine  right  in 
die  church;  because,  I believe,  such  a 
positive  declaration  would  have  given  great 
•satisfaction  to  die  Quakers ; and  wiftdd,  I 
am  sure,  have  rendered  them  less  excusa- 
ble : for  my  own  part,  I am  fully  con- 
vinced, that  tythes  are  not  due  by  any  di- 
vine right  either  in  thft.  church,  or  in  any 
odier  person  political  or  natural;,  and 
' ‘ should  be  glad  to  Irear  myself  contradicted, 
because  I am  now  ready  to  argue  the  point. 

I know  tliaPno  such  thing  was  pretended 
during  the  fir^t  ages  of  Christianity;  this 
divine  r i ght  was aEOt &sct,-iup  ilill.itba-s&thij 
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century;  it  was  first  set  up  in  France 
where  the  abbots  and  monks  had  got  p0&! 
session  of  most  of  those  estates  tliat  had 
been  appropriated  for  supporting  the  pa. 
rochial  clergy : and  as  diose  priests  were 
not  willing  to  give  up  what  they  had  got 
once  into  tneiridutches,  and  were  too  power- 
ful to  be  compelled,  they  first  broached 
that  doctrine  of  tythes  being  due  by  a di- 
vine  right  in  the  church,  in  which  the 
government  and  other  priests  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  join,  because  they 
had  no  other  way  of  providing  for  the 
parochial  clergy,  who  are  certainly  0f 
all  priests  the  most  useful,  to  society. 
By  this  means  the  doctrine  was  soon 
established,  and  for  a whole  century 
after,  became  the  subject  of  almost  every 
sermon,  not  only  in  France  but  in  every 
country  of  Europe ; so  that  one  could 
hear  nothing  from  the  pulpit  but  the  di- 
vine  right  of  tythes,  and  the  damnable 
sin  it  was  to  deprive  or  defraud  the  church 
of  them.  As  it  was  at  that  time  dangerous 
to  contradict  or  oppose  the  most  ridicu- 
lous doctrine  that  could  be  set  up  by  the 
priests,  tliis,  among  many  others,  was  ge- 
nerally received,  and  every  lauded  gentle- 
man or  farmer  paid  tythes  out  of  every  sort 
of  produce  from  his  land,  every  merchant 
paid  tythes  out  of  the  profits  of"  his  trade, 
every  tradesman  and  median  ic  paid  tythes 
out  of  the  profits  of  his  or  his  servants  la- 
bour, nay,  the  very  soldiers  paid  tythes  out 
of  their  pay.  Thank.God,  my  Lords,  we  are 
not  now  in  this  kingdom  obliged  to  reuder 
jta  iraplicitfaith  to  what  anyset  of  men  may 
tell  us,  and  tliis  doctrine,  with  many  others, 
has  met  with  the  fate  it-  deserves ; but  do 
not  let  us  imagine  it  is.  as  yet  without  ad- 
vocates,.or  even  without  believers;  and  8J 
Jong  as  there  is  one  advocate  for  it  in  the 
kingdom,  the  Quakers  ought  at  least  to  be 
excused  for  makiqg  the  contrary  doctrine 
an  article  of  theirJ&ith,  and  consequently, 
a matter,  in  which  their  conscience  must 
have  a concern. 

Whether  there  be  now  in  tliis  kingdom 
any  person  entitled  to  tythes,  who  thinks 
that  they  are  of  divine  right,  I shall  not 
pretend  to  determine ; but  I never  heard 
of  one,  who  tlnwght  that  he  could  not  in  I 
his  conscience  sue  for  them  in  any  court 
hat  the  spiritual,  when  he  thought  lieumght 
meet  with  a more  adequate,  or  a more 
speedy  reparation  frpm  the  temporal.  I* 
there  were  any  suefi^  conscientious  divine- 
right-men  among  uj*  I must  say,  that,  not- 
withstanding my  being  convinced  that  the 
ifipiaisiHfis  fcifctitousy  lahoifcldt-liave  ns  greflj 
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• regard  as  possible  for  their  scruple  of 
| conscience,  and  would  be  very  far  from 
thinking  that  they  ought  to  be  persecuted 
or  ruined,  singly  on  that  account;  but  the 
conscience  of  such  a set  of  men,  if  there 
were  any  such,  could  be  of  no  weight 
against  this  Bill,  or  against  a general  pro- 
hibition of  bringing  any  suit  for  tytlies  into 
the  spiritual  court,  because  they  might  sell 
the  estates  they  had  in  tythes : and  it 
would  be  no  great  injury,  either  to  them 
I or  the  public,  to  disable  such  persons  from 
' holding  any  estate  in  tythes ; whereas  it 
would  be  no  great  injury  to  the  public,  to  j 
disable  all  Quakers,  or  any  other  set  of  men, 
from  being  farmers,  and  it  would  be  an  in- 
jury to  every  particular  man  who  had  been 
bred  to  that  business. 

We  are  notnow  todispute  the  property  of 
tythes,  or  in  whom  it  is  lodged ; though  I 
take  it,  that  till  they  are  set  out,  the  per- 
son entitled  to  them  has  only  a right  to 
them;  he  has  not  till  then  a property  in 
them:  However,  this  can  make  no  material 
difference  in  the  case;  for  whoever  thinks 
he  owes  any  tiling  to  another,  is  as  much 
| obliged  in  conscience  to  pay  what  he  owes, 

| as  he  that  has  got  possession  of  another’s 
property,  is  in  conscience  obliged  to  re- 
store that  property  to  the  right  owner: 

I But  the  Quaker  does  not  think  he  owes 
tythe  to  any  man,  nor  does  he  think  that 
any  other  man  can  have  a property,  in  nny 
part  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  and  iu- 
dustry ; therefore  he  does  not  thinkhimself 
obliged  in  conscience  to  pay  or  restore. 
Nay,  since  tythes  were  at  first  pretended 
to  from  a divine  right,  and  as  such  made 
payable  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  the 
Quaker  thinks  he  cannot  in  conscience 
voluntarily  and  freely  comply  with  such 
laws,  because  it  would  be  at  least  a tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  doctrine  upon  which 
those  laws  were  founded. 

1 shall  grant,  ray  Lords,  that  a person 
who,  from  mere  obstinacy  or  litigiousness, 
refuses  to  pay  till  compelled  by  law,  de- 
serves to  be  prosecuted  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive manner,  in  order  to  punish  him 
with  heavy  costs,  and  to  terrify  others 
from  being  guilty  of  the  same  obstinacy 
or  litigiousness:  but  when  a person  is 
unable  to  pay  what  is  legally  due,  I say  it 
is  downright  oppression,  to  sue  for  it  in  an 
expensive  way,  when  the  debt  might  be  as 
effectually  recovered  in  a cheap  and  easy 
method;  and  if  a person  refuses  to  pay 
what  is  legally  due,  because  his  conscience 
will  not  allow  him  to  pay  till  compelled  by 
law,  it  is  downright  persecution  to  sue  in 
Q VOL.  image  digitised  hy  the  l Iniversil 


an  expensive  way,  when  the  debt  might  be 
as  effectually,  and  much  sooner  recovered 
by  a cheap  and  easy  method.  It  is  with 
out  doubt  an  injury  done  to  a man,  to 
oblige  him  to  go  to  law  for  the  recovery 
of  what  is  justly  due ; but  with  respect  to 
the  Quaker,  this  injury  proceeds  from  a 
scruple  of  conscience,  and  therefore,  the 
injured  person,  if  he  be  a Christian,  will 
seek  for  reparation  in  that  method,  which 
may  be  of  least  damage  to  the  conscienti- 
ous Quaker.  In  his  case,  I ought  neither 
to  punish  nor  to  terrify.  If  I punish,  for 
what  do  Ipunish  ? I punish  a man  for  being 
conscientious.  Is  this  just ? If  I terrify, 
for  what  end  do  I terrify  ? I terrify,  in  order 
to  compel  a man  to  act  contrary  to  his 
conscience.  Is  this  Christian  ? My  Lords, 
no  conscientious  Quaker  can  pay  tythes 
without  a law-suit ; and  therefore  the  only 
effect  this  Bill  can  have,  will  be,  that  fewer 
Quakers  will  from  henceforth  be  terrified 
by  excessive  cost  to  do  that,  which  they 
cannot  with  a safe  conscience  do.  Is  this 
an  effect  to  be  dreaded?  Is  it  not  an  effect 
to  be  desired  by  every  man  who  professes 
himself  a Christian  ? 

It  seems  to  be  laid  down  as  a maxim  by 
some  lords  in  this  debate,  That  the  Quakers 
can  have  no  scruple  of  conscience  in  pay- 
ing tythes,  and  upon  this  maxim,  most  of 
their  arguments  have  been  founded  ; but, 
my  Lords,  I lay  it  down  as  a maxim,  that 
they  have  n scruple  of  conscience,  and  my 
maxim  is  certainly  the  most  charitable  : I 
shall  not  say  that  their  scruple  is  well 
founded,  or  that  it  has  any  tolerable  foun- 
dation ; but  we  have  had  many  people 
burnt  in  this  very  kingdom,  for  a scruple  of 
conscience  much  like  this  of  the  Quakers. 
The  Lollards,  many  of  them,  were  burnt 
for  not  paying  the  tax  called  Peter-pence  ; 
yet  that  tax  was  then  due  by  the  laws  of  die 
land  as  much  as  the  tythes  are  now:  How- 
ever, those  poor  people  thought  they  could 
not  in  conscience  pay  it,  andsuftered  being 
burnt  to  death,  rather  than  get  over  that 
scruple  of  conscience:  Surely  they  were 
in  earnest;  and  I cannot  diink,  that  a man 
who  suffers  hiijiself  to  be  ruined  and  im- 
prisoned, for  die  sake  of  any  scruple  of 
conscience,  can  be  in  jest.  If,  by  some 
odd  turn  in  our  religious  ufiairs,  we  should 
begin  again  to  light  up  sacrifices  in  diis 
kingdom,  and  should  make  a law  for  ob- 
liging every  man  to  give  the  firstlings  of 
his  flock,  or  so  much  money  yearly  to  his 
parish-priest  for  that  purpose,  I should  not 
diink  him  a very  conscientious  Christian, 
that  would  voluntarily  and  freely  comply 
■ ntjsA Jliijipton  Library  Digitisation  I Jnrt., 
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with  such  a law ; so  that  there  may  be  cases 
supposed,  in  which  an  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  in  the  payment  of  taxes, 
would  really  be  inconsistent  with  a good 
conscience ; and  therefore,  in  charity,  we 
ought  to  believe  that  the  Quakers  arc  sin- 
cere, in  the  scruple  of  conscience  they  pre- 
tend, with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
tythes;  for  as  they  think  that  every  man 
who  is  capable,  or  who*  is  moved  by  the 
spirit,  as  they  call  it,  is  obliged  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, they  may,  and  they  probably  do 
think  it  is  inconsistent  with  Christianity  to 
preach  for  hire,  or  to  give  hire  for  preach- 
ing, as  we  would  think  it  to  sacrifice,  or  to 
give  money  for  sacrifices.  For  this  reason, 
I am  against  persecuting  them  with  heavy 
costs ; and  for  the  same  reason,  if  there 
were  in  the  kingdom  such  nonjurors  as 
have  been  mentioned,  as  long  as  they  did 
not  any  way  disturb  the  government,  I 
should  be  for  shewing  all  possible  regard 
to  the  tenderness  of  their  conscience ; I 
should  be  for  taking  the  taxes  from  them 
in  the  most  easy  and  cheap  method  that 
could  be  contrived  ? So  far  would  I be 
from  looking  upon  their  scruple  of  con- 
science as  seditious,  or  treating  their  appli- 
cation with  contempt,  that  I should  be  for 
taking  the  taxes  from  them  in  any  manner 
they  could  prescribe,  providing  it  did  not 
injure  the  government. 

Suppose  then,  my  Lords,  the  Quakers 
are  sincere  in  this  scruple  of  conscience 
they  pretend,  let  us  consider  the  condition 
th ey  are  in  at  p resent,  and  the  condition  they 
desire  to  be  in,  in  order  to  see  whether 
they  are  now  liable  to  any  hardships,  or  if 
what  they  desire  can  injure  the  person  en- 
titled to  their  tythes.  From  what  I have 
supposed  it  must  be  granted,  that  no  con- 
scientious Quaker  can  pay  tythe  till  it  is 
taken  from  him  by  law,  that  is,  by  the  sen- 
tence or  decree  of  some  court : As  the  ex- 
pences  in  recovering  by  this  sentence,  and 
of  levying  the  tythe"  in  pursuance  thereof, 
must  all  come  upon  the  Quaker,  and  as 
tins  expence  must  recur  every  year  upon 
him,  it  is  evident  that,  if  this  expence  were 
large,  every  conscientious  Quaker  liable  to 
pay  tythes  would  soon  be  undone:  for  this 
reason  a cheap  and  easy  method  for  recover- 
ing tythes  from  Quakers  has  been  pro- 
vided : the  person  intitled  applies  to  the 
two  next  justices,  the  Quaker  does  not 
contest  the  demand,  and  by  the  sentence 
of  these  two  justices  the  person  intitled 
takes  his  tythe  without  putting  himself  or 
the  Quakfi^^auygryat  ftwhlcorieixpsace,.  1 1 
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and  this  remedy  has  ever  since  been  always 
made  use  of  against  Quakers  by  every 
good  natured  man  in  the  kingdom : but  let 
the  tythe  be  ever  so  small,  let  it  be  but  a 
shilling,  if  the  person  intitled  be  a lawyer 
or  a cruel,  avaricious,  or  malicious  man  he 
may  on  account  of  that  shilling  which  the 
Quaker  cannot  in  conscience  pay  volunta- 
rily, put  the  Quaker  to  20 1.  perhaps  loot, 
charge;  because  he  is  not  obliged  to  take  the 
easy  and  cheap  method  of  recovering  his 
right  before  the  two  next  justices,  but  may 
have  recourse  to  an  expensive  suit  iri  the 
Exchequer,  or  a more  expensive  one  in  the 
spiritual  court ; and  as  these  demands  for 
tythe  return1  every  year,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Quaker  must  in  a short  time  either  give  up 
his  whole  estate,  or  his  conscience.  If  the 
person  intitled  to  tythe  be  a lawyer,  lie 
will  probably  take  this  last  method  for  his 
profit ; if  he  be  a cruel  or  malicious  mau, 
lie  will  take  it  for  his  pleasure ; and  if  he 
be  an  avaricious  man,  he  has  from  hence  a 
most  excellent  handle  for  obliging  the 
Quaker  to  give  him  yearly  a large  contri- 
bution, in  order  to  prevail  with  him  to 
take  his  remedy  for  tythe  before  the  two 
next  justices  of  the  peace.  To  this  I shall 
add,  that  if  the  person  entitled  to  tythe  be 
a clergyman,  and  one  of  a persecuting  spi- 
rit, be  will  probably,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
that  spirit,  take  this  last  method,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  our  established  church. 
Nay,  such  a man  may  probably  instead  of 
taking  the  Quaker’s  goods  by  distress,  take 
his  person  in  execution,  in  order  to  compel 
him  by  imprisonment  to  abjure  his  religion, 
which  would  be  a method  of  converting, 
your  lordships  would  not  surely  approve  of. 

Your  lordships  must  from  hence  see  what 
air  infinite  series  of  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion theQuakersaresubjeeted  to  by  the  laws 
as  they  stand  at  present ; and  from  this  op- 

firession  or  persecution  no  Quaker  can  free 
limself,  but  by  giving  up  his  conscience, 
or  giving  up  his  farm  ; the  first,  I am  sure, 
no  good  man  will  desire,  the  last  would  be 
a great  injury  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the 
Quaker  himself.  After  the  suitis  once  com- 
menced, let  it  be  in  what  court  it  will,  the 
Quaker  cannot  put  a stop  to  the  expence 
by  consigning  the  money  due,  as  has  been 
mentioned  by  a noble  lord  of  the  other 
side  : that  consignation  he  must  look  ou 
as  a voluntary  payment  of  tythe,  and  that 
his  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  make. 
But  besides,  he  may,  and  probably  will  be 
sued  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  which  is  a 
court  in  which  his  conscience  wiil  not  so 
:miueR|fiSindiinkRim;itoci»p(ia.’n;  itis  a court 
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where  no  man  ought  to  be  made  to  appear 
for  the  recovery,  or  for  the  defence  of  any 
temporal  right:  the  very  sentence  they 
pronounce,  as  it  is  a damning  sentence,  I 
maybegleaveto  call  itamost  damnablesen- 
tence,  to  pronounce  such  a sentence  is  most 
unchristian  : to  excommunicate  a man  for 
the  value  of  perhaps  4 d.  is  terrible,  and  to 
imagine  it  has  the  effects  pretended,  can 
proceed  from  nothing  but  a belief  in  that 
Antichristian  power  set  up  by  the  chufch 
of  Rome. 

Having  thus  laid  before  your  lordships 
the  hardships  the  Quakers  are  exposed  to, 
I shall  next  beg  leave  to  explain  what  I 
take_to  be  the  intention  of  this  Bill,  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  misappre- 
hended. By  this  Bill  it  is  proposed  to  be 
enacted  that  the  person  entitled  to  tytlies 
instead  of  suing  for  them  in  the  spiritual 
court,  shall  bring  his  complaint  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  same  county, 
and  they  are  empowered  and  enabled  to 
examine  into  the  aftair  by  the  oath  of  the 
party,  by  witnesses  or  otherwise,  to  deter- 
mine, award,  and  adjudge  what  they  think 
to  be  due,  and  to  levy  the  same  by  distress 
and  sale  of  goods,  or  by  imprisonment  of 
the  person,  when  sufficient  goods,  are  not 
to  be  found ; but  if  the  Quaker  appears 
before  the  justices,  and  contests  the  value 
of  the  tythes  indispute,  incase  the  justices 
should,  by  mistake  or  otherwise,  do  an 
injury  to  either  party,  there  are  two  reme- 
dies provided,  one  of  which  is  common  to 
the  defendant,  as  well  as  complainant, 
which  is,  that  either  of  them  may  appeal 
to  the  judge  of  assize ; but  the  other  is 
for  the  complainant  only,  and  is  such  as 
he  cannot,  1 think,  make  the  least  objec- 
tion to ; for  he  is  left  at  liberty  to  take  any 
one  of  the  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  his 
tythe,  to  which  he  is  now  entitled,  and  is 
to  have  all  his  costs  in  case  he  recovers 
more  than  was  adjudged  to  liim  by  the 
justices  : he  may  sue  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  he  may  bring  his  action  at  common 
law,  or  he  may  bring  his  Bill  in  the  exche- 
quer for  a discovery,  in  the  snme  manner 
as  if  tins  Bill  had  never  been  thought  of; 
but  if  any  such  action  or  suit  appears  to  be 
vexatious,  by  his  not  recovering  any  greater 
value  of  tythe  than  what  was  adjucfged  him 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  he  is  then  most 
justly,  1 think,  to  pay  costs  to  the  defen- 
dant'. Then,  as  the'  Quaker  can  never  in 
conscience  set  out  the  tythe  himself,  or 
cause  it  to  be  set  out,  and  as  the  incum- 
bent may  chuse  to  liave  his  tythe  in  kind, 
which  he  cannot  possibly  have  at  present, 
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there  is  this  remedy  provided,  a proper  per- 
son is  to  be  employed  by  the  incumbent, 
who  is  empowered  to  enter  upon  the 
Quaker’s  ground  and  set  out  the  tythe, 
which  the  incumbent  may  then  remove  at 
his  pleasure. 

By  these  regulations  your  Lordships 
must  see,  that  the  Quaker  mil  be  set  free 
from  that  oppression  and  persecution  he  is 
now  exposed  to;  if  this  Bill  passes,  which 
I hope  it  will,  he  cannot  hereafter  be  ter- 
rified into  the  making  a sacrifice  of  his 
conscience,  nor  can  an  avaricious  incum- 
bent oblige  him  to  commute  for  such  a sa- 
crifice, by  bribing  him  not  to  prosecute  in 
any  expensive  court ; and  whether  the  in- 
cumbent or  any  other  person  can  from 
these  regulations  receive  any  injury  will 
best  appear  by  considering  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  made  against  them. 

I do  not  know,  my  Lords,  but  there  may 
be  more  reason  to  suspect  the  justices 
of  partiality,  than  to  suspect  the  judges  of 
his  Majesty’s  courts  in  Westminster-had ; 
but  I do  not  think  they  can  be  suspected 
of  more  partiality  than  the  judges  of  ec- 
clesiastical courts.  However,  snpposa 
the  justices  to  be  generally  partial,  what 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  their  partiality’s 
being  generally  in  favour  of  Quakers  i 
There  are  many  of  them  who  are  them- 
selves proprietors  or  tax -men  of  tythes; 
and  as  the  complainant  will  always  havehis 
choice  of  the  whole  commission  of  the 
eace  for  a county,  he  will  certainly  carry 
, is  complaint  before  two  justices,  upon 
whose  candour,  perhaps,  upon  whose  fa- 
vour, he  may  with  confidence  rely;  so 
that  if  there  is  any  partiality  to  be  ap- 
prehended, it  may  justly  be  suspected 
that  the  partiality  will  be  oftener  against 
than  in  favour  of  the  Quaker.  Then 
as  no  complaint  for  tythe  is  by  this  Bill  to 
be  determined  by  the  justices,  if  any  mat- 
ter of  right  be  in  question,  as  no  complaint 
is  to  be  determined  by  them,  but  only 
such  os  relate  to  the  tythe  upon  a small 
spot  of  ground,  and  for  one  year  only,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  justices  of  peace  are,  by 
the  laws  now  in  being,  made  judges  in  many 
cases  of  greater  value  than  any  such  com- 
plaint can  be  of;  for,  considering  the  vast 
difference  in  the  produce  of  lands  between 
one  year  and  another,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine,  that  one  year’s  determination  can 
be  any  rule  for  measuring  the  value  of 
the  very  next  year’s  produce,  and  much 
less  for  all  succeeding  years : therefore 
the  value  of  the  complaint  or  suit  in  which 
the  justices  are  to  be  made  judges,  i*  not 
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to  be  computed  from  the  price  the  tythe 
might  sell  for,  but  only  from  what  is  then 
before  the  justices,  which  is  the  value  of 
one  year’s  produce. 

I confess,  my  Lords,  I have  avery  great 
veneration  for  our  method  of  trial  by  jury ; 

I have  always  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
safe-guards  for  the  lives  and  the  liberties 
as  well  as  the  properties  of  the  people  of 
this  kingdom : and  therefore  I snail  always 
be  for  preserving  that  method  in  all  trials 
where  any  matter  of  right,  or  any  matter 
of  great,  value,  comes  in  question ; but  I 
cannot  think  that  the  method  is  so  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  causes  where  a trifling 
sum  only  comes  to  be  in  dispute ; and  in 
the  case  now  before  us,  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  order  a trial  upon  every  occa- 
sion ; because,  as  the  Quaker  refuses  his 
tythe  only  for  conscience  sake,  he  will 
never  contest  the  matter  before  thejustices, 
or  oppose  their  giving  sentence  for  what 
he  knows  to  be  due  by  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  : there  will  never  be  any  dispute 
before  the  justices,  but  when  the  incum- 
bent and  the  Quaker  cannot  agree  about 
the  value : and  in  such  a case,  you  may 
order  that  the  two  justices  shall  report  the 
affair  to  the  quarter-sessions,  and  that  the 
case  in  dispute  shall  be  there  tried  by  a 
jury.  This  will  be  but  a small  and  an  easy 
amendment  to  the  Bill ; it  will  be  very  far 
from  making  it  a new  Bill : therefore  it 
may  be  made  in  the  Committee,  and  yet  I 
believe  it  will  be  the  most  material 
Amendment  the  Bill  will  stand  in  need 
of. 

The  known  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  the 
ancient  methods  of  the  courts  of  judica- 
ture, ought  not,  I acknowledge,  to  be  al- 
tered, but  upon  tlie  most  mature  delibera- 
tion. But,  my  Lords,  our  _ laws  are  not 
like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
they  may  be  altered,  they  ought  to  be  al- 
tered, when  time,  which  is  the  touch-stone 
of  every  law,  and  of  every  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, lias  discovered,  that  it  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  an  alteration  or  amend- 
ment. I must  so  far  agree  with  the  noble 
lord  as  to  declare,  that  I should  not  be  for 
altering  an  established  law  or  method  of 
proceeding  for  the  sake  only  of  a mere 
possibility,  that  an  ill  use  might  be  made  of 
it ; but  when  there  appears  to  me  a great 
probability  that  an  ill  use  will  be  made  of 
it,  I must  be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  then  high 
time  to  think  of  an  alteration,  and  to  con- 
trive some  method  for  preventing  that  in- 
convenience which  is  likely  to  arise. 
This  is  tha.casG  SitpreiJeJity M baitfeueiP'dis-' i 
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covered  to  us,  that  a considerable  number 
of  our  fellow-subjects  are  exposed  by  the 
laws  as  they  stand  at  present,  to  be  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  by  others,  who  find 
a particular  and  private  advantage  in  doing 
so,  and  who  cannot  naturally  be  supposed 
1 to  bear  them  any  extraordinary  good-will : 
Is  this  a mere  possibility  i Is  there  not 
the  highest  probability,  that,  where  a man 
has  a power  to  oppress,  andean  find  an  in* 
terest  or  a satisfaction,  or  both,  in  so  doing, 
he  will  make  use  of  that  power?  And 
when  a great  number  of  such  men  are  in. 
vested  with  such  a power,  is  there  any 
doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  some  of  them 
will  make  use  of  it?  In  the  case  of  such 
an  apparent,  I may  say,  of  such  a certain, 
evil,  are  we  to  wait  till  numbers  have  been 
oppressed  and  ruined  ? And  are  we  even 
then  to  insist  upon  legal  proofs  of  that  op- 
pression? No,  my  Lords,  it  was  never 
the  custom  of  this  House,  nor  I hope  ever 
will.  We  have  made  many  laws,  we  have 
altered  many  laws,  for  preventing  inconve- 
niences, without  the  least  proof  that  ever 
any  such  inconveniences  had  been  felt. 
The  late  act  for  regulating  the  quartering 
of  soldiers  was  certainly  some  alteration 
of  the  law  in  that  respect ; and  was  made 
for  preventing  an  inconvenience  which  had 
really  never  happened.  The  law  for  burning 
witches,  the  law  ‘ de  lueretico  comburendo’ 
were  both  repealed,  as  before  alledged, 
without  any  legal  proofs.  It  is  said  they 
could  never  be  used  without  being  abused; 
I say  the  same  of  expensive  suits  against 
Quakers,  for  tythes  that  might  have  been 
recovered  before  the  two  next  justices; 
and  I must  say  again,  it  is  almost  as  cruel 
to  ruin  a Quaker  by  such  expensive  suits, 
and  thereby  expose  him  to  starve  or  rot  in 
jail,  as  it  would  be  to  burn  him  for  a here- 
tic, or  to  burn  an  old  woman  for  dealing 
with  the  devil.  The  first  and  die  second  of 
these  cruelties,  certainly  proceed  from  the 
same  spirit,  and  we  find  that  the  power  of 
the  devil  with  respect  to  witches,  has  ge- 
nerally kept  pace  with  the  power  of  priests 
over  heretics. 

I am  convinced,  my  Lords,  if  it  had 
been  thought  absolutely  necessary,  we 
might  have  had  many  proofs  of  oppressions 
and  persecutions  in  the  case  now  before  us. 
Considering  the  nature  of  mankind,  where 
there  is  such  a handle  for  oppression,  it  is 
not  possible  to  imagine,  but  that  some  of 
those  many  who  might  use  it,  have  used 
it.  1 shall  not  pretend  to  find  fault  with 
the  order  your  Lordships  have  made,  but 
'liave  got  some 
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information  even  from  lawyers’  clerks 
tkey  could  have  told  us  a great  many  facts, 
and  after  we  had  heard  them,  we  might 
have  given  whatcredit  to  them  we  pleased, 
and  we  might  have  formed  saeh  a judg- 
, ment  upon  them  as  we  thought  proper ; 
nay,  for  our  farther  information  we  might 
have  called  for  those  particular  records 
that  had  been  mentioned.  But  could  we 
expect  or  desire  that  the  Quakers  should 
have  brought  before  us  authentic  copies 
of  a great  number  of  records,  and  that  with- 
out any  particular  direction  ? Let  us  con- 
sider what  a vast  expence  this  would  have 
been.  Let  us  consider  there  is  nothing  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Bill  that  required  any 
such  expence;  and  we  must  therefore 
conclude,  that  no  prudent  man  would  have 
ut  himself  to  such  an  expence.  We 
ave  given  them  leave  to  produce  evidence 
which  they  told  us  they  had  not,  we  have 
restrained  them  from  producing  that  evi- 
dence they  told  us  they  had;  andnowwesav 
we  cannot  alter  the  law  without  proofs  that 
a bad  use  has  been  made  of  it  as  it  stands 
at  present.  The  method  of  recovering 
tythes  before  the  justices  of  peace  has 
been  found  so  easy  and  so  effectual,  that, 
as  it  is  acknowledged  of  all  sides,  every 
wise  and  good-natured  man  has  ever  since 
chosen  it.  What  are  we  then  to  do  by  this 
Bill  ? We  are  to  clip  the  wings  oi’  the 
unjust,  the  malicious  and  the  oppressive : 
we  are  to  take  from  them  a power  to  op- 
press, a power  to  persecute,  because  they 
have  made,  and  it  is  certain  they  always 
will  make  a bad  use  of  it.  I am  surprized, 
my  Lords,  to  hear  so  many  difficulties  start- 
ed against  such  a Bill. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  my  Lords, 
why  I wish  you  had  heard  some  of  those 
witnesses  the  Quakers  had  to  bring  before 
you.  They  might  have  given  us  some 
account  of  the  costliness,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  methods  of  proceeding  be- 
fore those  courts  called  spiritual  courts. 
These  are  the  courts  which  are  chiefly 
made  use  of  to  oppress  the  Quakers  ; these 
are  the  courts  they  principally  desire  to 
to  be  guarded  against.  These  courts,  it  is 
true,  are  very  antient,  but  yet  1 must  look 
upon  them  as  a sort  of  rehque  of  Popery; 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  they  are  all 
founded  upon  the  canon  law,  which  is  a 
law  I must  call  blasphemous,  ridiculous, 
and  obscene.  It  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  blasphemous,  because  the  canons  of  the 
church  or  rather  of  the  pope,  are  thereby 
declared  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  the 
epistles  of  the  apostles.  It  is  ridiculous 
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in  many  instances,  particularly  in  tills,  that 
it  requires  three  hundredyvitnesses  to  con- 
demn a pope  for  any  crime,  and  I tliiuk, 
above  seventy  to  condemn  a cardinal ; thus 
it  allows  that  a pope  or  a cardinal  may  be 
guilty  of  crimes,  and,  I believe,  they  have 
always  had  their  full  share  of  wickedness  j 
but  tiiisf  kiw  makes  it  impossible  to  punish, 
any  of  them  for  the  most  flagitious  crime  % 
man  can  be  guilty  of  As  for  its  obsceni- 
ty, I do  not  think  it  decent  to  give  in. 
this  House  my  reasons  for  calling  it 
so ; but  it  is  well  known  it  is  so.  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  judges  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s courts  in  Westminstcr-hall,  think  it 
their  business  to  prevent  oppression  and 
vexation  as  much  as  they  can,  as  well  as 
to  punish  them  wherever  either  can  be  dis- 
covered ; and  while  those  courts  arc  filled 
with  such  judges  as  they  arc  at  present,  I 
make  no  doubt  of  their  doing  their  duty  ; 
but  I cannot  say  so  much  of  the  judges  of 
our  ecclesiastical  courts : and  even  in  the 
King’s  courts,  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  punish  apparent  vexation  and  oppres- 
sion, especially  in  the  case  of  tythes ; for 
though  an  action  or  suit  should  be  brought 
in  either  of  those  courts,  for  tythes  which 
might  evidently  have  been  recovered  by  a 
complaint  to  the  justices  of  peace,  such  a 
suit  will  be  allowed,  I believe,  to  be  op- 
pressive and  vexatious,  yet  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  judges  to  prevent  or  punish 
the  vexation. 

It  is,  my  Lords,  a general  rule  already 
established  by  all  our  laws,  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  soed  in  a superior  and  expen- 
sive court  for  a small  sum : there  are  pro- 
per courts  established  for  that  purpose,  and 
there  the  plaintiff  ought  to  take  his  remedy. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  known  spirit 
of  our  law,  we  can  do  no  injury  to  any  man 
entitled  to  tythes,  by  obliging  him  to  ap- 
ply to  an  inferior  court,  in  all  cases  of 
tythes  where  no  matter  of  right  comes  in 
question : because,  where  no  such  matter 
comes  in  question  the  thing  in  dispute  can- 
not be  of  any  great  value.  This  cannot 
encourage  Quakers  to  be  more  contu- 
macious and  litigious  than  before,  be- 
cause they  can  never  in  good  conscience 
pay  without  a suit ; and  I hope  it  will  be 
made  no  objection  against  the  Bill,  that 
they  will  not  hereafter  be  so  often  forced 
to  make  a sacrifice  of  their  conscience,  as 
they  have  been  heretofore.  Then  with 
respect  to  their  solicitation,  in  order  to  pre- 
vail with  die  justices  to  give  a sentence  or 
decree  for  less  than  is  really  due,  it  is  cer- 
tain no  wise  man  among  them  will  solicit 
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any  such  thing,  nor  will  any  justice  who  is 
their  friend  decree  so;  because  tile  incum- 
bent or  proprietor  of  the  tytlie  may  in  that 
case  apply  to  the  superior  courts  with 
safety,  where  he  will  not  only  recover  the 
full  value  of  the  tythe,  but  will  load  the 
Quaker  with  all  the  costs : this  will  be  a 
sufficient  bar  to  such  solicitation  or  unjust 
decree,  where  the  Quaker  appears  and  op- 
poses it ; and  if  your  lordships  think  there 
is  danger  in  the  justices  and  the  Quaker’s 
combining  together,  to  fix  the  incumbent 
by  the  Quaker’s  not  appearing,  you  may 

S e the  incumbent  the  same  liberty  in  this 
t case  as  he  has  in  the  first : which 
amendment  may  likewise  be  easily  made  in 
the  committee. 

With  respect  to  the  objection,  my 
Lords,  that  if  the  Quaker  withdraws  his 
tythes,  and  afterwards  refuses  to  appear 
to  be  examined  before  the  justices,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  incumbent  to  find 
any  witnesses  for  proving  the  value  of  the 
tythes  so  withdrawn,  the  objection  is 
founded  upon  a supposition,  which  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  possible  to  be  supposed.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  an  incum- 
bent cannot  find,  in  his  whole  parish, 
cottagers,  servants,  or  other  persons  who 
do  not  pay  tythes,  and  yet  can  make  a 
very  good  judgment  of  what  might  have 
been  the  produce  of  such  a spot  of  ground, 
such  an  apple-tree,  such  a number  of 
cows,  such  a number  of  sheep,  or  any  thing 
else  that  can  he  supposed  to  pay  tytlie, 
avid  their  judgments  given  upon  oath  will 
certainly,  in  such  a case  of  contumacy, 
be  a good  rule  for  the  justices  determina- 
tion ; especially  considering,  that  in  case  of 
contumacy,  they  may  and  ought  to  take  a 
latitude  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
be  entitled  to : nor  can  the  Quaker  be  sur- 
rised  with  a distress  upon  his  goods, 
efore  he  hears  any  thing  of  the  complaint, 
without  supposing  a double  perjury ; first 
in  the  service  of  the  summons  for  his  ap- 
pearing before  the  justices,  and  next  in  the 
service  of  the  notice  of  the  decree  or  adju- 
dication : such  a supposition  is  not  very 
charitable,  with  respect  to  the  incumbent, 
who  must  be  concerned,  and  against  such 
penuries  no  man  can  in  any  case  be  safe, 
no  Taw  can  fully  provide  ; there  can  be  no 
safe-guard  but  the  severe  punishment  of 
the  peijury  as  soon  as  detected. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  respect  to  the 
faults  or  inaccuracies  found  in  the  several 
paragraphs  of  the  Bill.  I shall  readily 
grant,  that  it  stands  in  need  of  some 
a,ueudme8^lfc;per|1aps,;ltl^| 
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may  be  wrong,  though  I cannot  be  of  that 
opinion  : but  we  ought  to  distinguish  be. 
tween  the  subject  and  the  scheme  of  the 
Bill ; the  former  is  certainly  good,  the  lat- 
ter may  be  altered  in  the  committee,  with- 
out making  a new  Bill.  If  the  justices  of 
peace  are  not  properly  or  sufficiently  hu- 
powered,  tb  hear  and  determine  all  matters 
relating  to  tythc-s,  the  words  for  that  pur- 
pose  may  be  altered,  and  more  proper 
words  inserted,  and  farther  powers  granted 
in  the  committee.  If  the  method  pre- 
scribed for  compelling  the  appearance  of 
witnesses  be  not  thought  effectual  against 
those  upon  whom  no  distress  can  be  levied 
a few  words  may  be  added  for  imprisoning, 
or  otherwise  punishing  their  persons  ; and 
as  for  the  tything-man  to  be  sent  by  the 
incumbent,  a few  words  may  in  that  case 
likewise  be  added,  for  obliging  him  to  set 
out  the  tytlie  iu  a certain  short  time,  and  a 
proper  remedy  may  be  provided  for  pre- 
venting his  doing  injustice,  or  imposing 
upon  either  party  concerned,  and  for  oblig- 
ing the  Quaker  to  give  him  a certain  re- 
ward for  his  service ; but  even  as  the  Bill 
stands  at  present,  there  is  nothing  in  it  l'or 
taking  from  the  farmer  the  care  of  his  own 
crop,  there  is  no  penalty  upon  his  remov- 
ing the  crop  without  setting  out  the  tythe, 
but  what  he  was  subject  to  before  tills  Bill 
was  thought  of;  therefore  I am  sure  no 
Quaker  cau  object  against  it:  if  the  crop 
be  taken  away,  and  the  incumbent  does  not 
recover  the  full  value  of  his  tytlie  by  a 
complaint  to  the  justices,  he  may  then  file 
his  Bill  in  the  Exchequer  for  a discovery ; 
but  if  he  can  recover  the  full  value  before 
the  justices,  I think  it  is  most  reasonable  to 
put  some  bar  upon  his  going  in  such  an 
expensive  way  to  work.  Turnpikes  are 
always  set  up  for  amending  a bad  road;  in 
this  sense  the  necessity  of  applying  first 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  may  be  called 
a new  turnpike;  the  road  to  justice  is  at 
present  difficult,  cumbersome,  and  expen- 
sive, and  this  new'  turnpike  is  set  up  to 
make  it  more  passable,  and  less  expensive. 

I hope  it  will  be  agreed  to,  because  I am 
convinced  it  will  answer  the  end. 

In  short,  my  Lords,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  form  a Bill  but  what  may,  in  pussing, 
stand  in  need  of  some  umendmeuts  : it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  contrive  a new  law 
or  regulation,  against  which  some  incon- 
veniences may  not  be  suggested.  Against 
this  Bill  there  are,  I think,  very  few  that 
can  be  reasonably  suggested ; and  the 
amendments  are  all  such  as  may,  in  my 
ajitL trwyi-i ftnv i t>-  be  made 
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in  the  committee,  therefore  I hope  your 
lordships  will  send  it  thither.  The  subject 
of  tile  Bijl  is  good,  the  intention  is  Chris- 
tian ; some  such  Bill  is  certainly  necessary ; 
the  very  title  ought  to  induce  your  lord- 
ships,  at  least,  to  try  what  you  can  do  in 
the  Committee : if  the  reverend  bench  re- 
fuse their  assistance,  if  the  two  noble 
Lords,  we  have  now  the  happiness  to  have 
among  us,  refuse  being  concerned,  it  will 
be  a greut  misfortune ; but  still  we  shall 
have  the  assistance  of  the  learned  judges, 
I and  with  such  an  assistance  I hope  we 
I shall  be  able  to  make  it  a perfect  and  an 
I useful  Bill.  The  passing  of  such  Bill  will 
I become  the  dignity  of  this  House,  will  be- 
L come  your  lordships  as  the  lawgivers  of  a 
I brave  and  a free  people,  will  become  you' 

In  as  the  protectors  of  liberty,  and  as  encou- 
• ragers  of  that  meekness,  charity  and  for- 
I bearance,  which  are  so  agreeable  to  the 
I principles,  and  so  strongly  inculcated  by 
| the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Now,  my  Lords,  is  a proper  time  for 
, endeavouring  to  pass  such  a Bill : there 
I has  been  a time  when  all  our. bishops,  and 
perhaps  all  the  clergy  of  England  would 
have  joined  in  their  clamours,  against  any 
, attempt  for  preventing  persecution,  or  for 
demolishing  any  dangerous  power  they 
might  be  possessed  of;  and  would  even 
have  gone  the  length  to  threaten  the  mem- 
bers of  our  legislature,  for  being  concerned 
in  or  countenancing  any  such  attempt : 
but  we  are  now  happy  in  a different  situa- 
tion : tor  whatever  some  young  people 
may  think,  our  bishops|are  now  more  Chris- 
tian, and  much  more  moderate  than  they 
were  in  former  times;  1 have  seen  former 
times,  and  therefore  I say  so  ; I have  seen 
a noble  lord  of  this  House  taken  down  in 
very  harsh  terms  by  a prelate,  for  calling 
1 Quakers  Christians.  I hope  I may  now 
| call  them  so,  without  incurring  any  such 
reprimand  : they  are  certainly  so,  and  in 
the  course  -of  this  Bill  they  have  shewn 
themselves  so;  for  though  they  were  not 
very  handsomely  used  by  the  counsel 
against  them  at.  our  bar,  they  returned  no 
such  usage ; * Though  they  were  reviled, 

‘ they  reviled  not  again and  yet  we  know, 
the  counsel  lor  them  were  very  capable  to 
have  returned  the  same  treatment ; from 
whence  we  may  judge  they  were  instruct- 
ed to  the  contrary.  Therefore,  my  Lords, 
as  the  Quakers  are  our  fellow  Christians, 
andasthey  areagreat  body  of  innocent, in- 
dustrious and  useful  subjects,  though  the 
Bill  were  so  defective  as  to  take  away  all 
hopes  of  making  any  tiling  of  it  in  the 
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committee,  yet  out  of  decency,  and  for  the 
sake  of  that  regard  which  we  are  bound  to 
shew  to  the  Quakers,  we  ought  to  refer 
it  to  the  consideration  of  a Committee. 

The  above-mentioned  motion  for  com- 
mitting the  Bill  was  made  bv  the  lord  vis- 
couut  Harrington,  and  supported  by  the 
lord  Hervey,  the  lord  Carteret,  die  duke  of 
Argyle,  and  the  earl  of  llay.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  opposed  by  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  lord  Hard- 
wicke,  and  the  lord  Lovel.  But  after  this 
debate  upon  the  merits  of  die  Bill,  the  fol- 
lowing lords  spoke  as  follows  : 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough.  My  Lords, 
whether  any  such  Bill  as  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore us  be  necessary  or  not,  seems  now 
not  to  be  the  question  in  dispute ; because 
it  is  acknowledged  of  all  sides,  that  the 
Bill  now  under  our  consideration  is  a very 
imperfect  and  incorrect  Bill,  therefore,  as 
it  is  so  late,  I shall  wave  giving  my  opinion 
upon  that  question.  The  only  question 
now  before  us  is,  whether  we  ought  to 
commit  the  Bill,  notwithstanding  its  being 
so  incorrect  and  imperfect ; ana  the  two 
chief  reasons  given  for  committing  it  seem 
to  be,  either  in  hopes  that  wc  may.be  able 
to  amend  it  in  the  Committee,  so  as. to 
make  it  a Bill  fit  for  being  passed  into  a 
law  ; or  that  we  should  commit  it,  in 
order  to  shew  our  complaisance  and  our 
tenderness  for  the  Quakers. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  my 
Lords,  I must  say,  1 quite  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  amend  it  in  the  Committee, 
so  as  to  make  it  a bill  fit  for  being  passed  . 
into  a law,  since  the  two  uoble  and  learned 
Lords  have  both  declared,  that  they  can- 
not undertake  it : and  as  to  our  shewing 
our  regard  and  tenderness  for  the  Quakers, 
though  i am  desirous  to  shew  them  as 
much  complaisance,  nay,  as  much  favour . 
as  any  Lord  in  this  House  can  desire  to  , 
shew  them,  yet  in  decency  to  our  own  pro- 
ceedings, I cannot  agree  to  throw  away  a 
whole  day  upon  any  affair,  when  I foresee 
that  it  can  be  to  no  purpose,  especially 
considering  its  being  so  late  in  the  session 
when  all  the  time  we  have  will  be  neces- 
sarily employed  about  affairs  which  may, 
and  some  of  them ‘must,  be  brought  to 
maturity,  for  which  reason  Imust  be  against 
committing  the  Bill. 

Lord  Bathurst.  My  Lords,  I am  for 
the  commitment  of  this  Bill,  for  a reason 
different  from  either  of  the  two,  mentioned 
by  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last,  for  as 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Bill,  I agree  with 
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him,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected : There 
are  so  many  faults  in  it,  that  I think  it  im- 
possible to  amend  it  in  tile  committee,  so 
as  to  make  it  a bill  fit  for  being  passed  into 
a law. — As  I have,  my  Lords,  taken  great 
pains  to  consider  every  clause  of  this  Bill, 
besides  admitting  every  small  fault  and 
every  inaccuracy  taken  notice  of  by  other 
lords  in  the  debates,  1 will  venture  to  as- 
sert to  your  lordships,  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly one  clause  in  the  bill  which  can  stand 
unamended : It  is  now  so  late,  being,  I 
think,  near  ten  o’clock,  that  I do  not 
care  to  trouble  your  lordships  with  many 
particulars  ; but  as  the  reverend  prelate, 
who  spoke  early  in  the  debate,  shewed 
your  lordships  very  justly,  how  one, clause 
in  the  bill  might  affect  the  Quakers,  and 
render  their  condition  worse  than  it  is  at 
present,  I can  shew  vour  lordships,  that  by  | 
the  same  clause  in  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands, 
a clergyman  must,  in  many  cases,  come  off . 
a loser,  let  him  take  what  way  he  will  to  1 
recover  that  tythe  which  is  justly  due  to 
him  : In  all  cases  where  the  Quaker,  after 
notice  given  him,  removes  his  crop,  or  any 
other  produce  liable  to  pay  tythes,  without 
setting  out  the  tythes,  or  waiting  till  the 

ring-man  comes  to  set  it  out  for  him, 
incumbent  has  only  two  methods  pre- 
scribed for  recovering  his  tythe : One  is  by 
a complaint  to  the  two  next  justices ; in 
which  method  it  may  often  be  impossible 
for  him  to  recover  the  value  of  the  ty  the  so 
withdrawn,  for  want  of  proof,  and  there- 
fore, in  all  such  cases,  he  must  necessarily 
be  reduced  to  the  other  method,  which  is, 
by  action  or  suit  in  some  of  the  courts  in 
Westminster-hall  for  double  the  value; 
but  then,  in  this  last  method,  he  is  to  re- 
cover no  costs ; and  therefore,  even  though 
he  should  be  able  to  find  witnesses  to  prove 
near  the  full  value  of  the  tythe  so  with- 
drawn, and  should  recover  double  the  value 
of  the  tythe  so  proved  to  have  been  with- 
drawn, yet  he  may,  and  I believe  will 
generally  come  off  a loser ; for  suppose  the 
value  of  the  tythe  so  proved  to  have  been 
withdrawn,  should  not  amount  to  above 
two  shillings,  the  incumbent,  in  such  case, 
will  recover  only  four  shillings,  and  in 
suing  for  these  tour  shillings  the  neces- 
sary costs  of  suit  on  the  plaintiff’s  side 
only,  will  generally  amount  to  above  ten 
pounds ; so  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
cumbent’s being  intitled,  by  this  clause,  to 
double  the  value  of  the  tythe  withdrawn, 
yet  in  all  cases,  where  he  cannot  prove 
that  the  value  of  the  tythe,  so  withdrawn,  | 
amounts  lie'iiVust'ltei'1 


cessarily  come  off  a loser ; from  whence  I 
must  conclude,  that  if  this  clause,  as  it 
now  stands,  should  pass  into  a law,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  incumbent  in  Eng- 
land to  recover  any  small  tythe  from  a 
Quaker,  unless  in  cases  where  he  could 
proveby  witnesses  the  full  value  of  die  tythe 
before  the  two  next  justices  of  peace/ 
This,  my  Lords,  must  necessarily  be  a 
great  inconvenience,  and  I could  point  out 
several  others,  but,  I shall  not  now  enter 
farther  into  this  matter : I will  only  tell 
your  lordships  my  reason  for  being  for  the 
commitment.  I think  it  will  be  a day  well 
spent,  even  though  it  should  make  tlie  ses- 
sion continue  a day  longer  than  is  now  de- 
signed, to  consider  whether  any  thing  can 
be  done  in  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ; for  though  the  learned  doetor  at 
die  bar  said,  that  none  but  the  Quakers 
ever  complained  of  the  proceedings  of 
those  courts,  I am  very  sure,  I have  heard 
diem  complained  of  by  all  mankind,  clergy 
as  well  as  laity,  ever  since  I came  into  the 
world,  and  that  a reformation  of  them  is  I 
much  desired  by  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom, who  has  not  an  interest  in  their  pre- 
sent methods  of  proceeding.  For  this  pur- 
pose, my  Lords,  and  with  a view  to  pre- 
pare something  against  another  session,  in 
order  to  put  the  proceedings  of  our  eccle- 1 
siastical  courts  upon  a better  foot ; and  at 
the  same  time  to  consider,  whether  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  satisfy  the  Quakers, 
without  doing  an  -injury’  to  the  clergy,  I 
am  for  our  giving  up  one  day,  notwith- 
standing its  being  so  late  in  the  session,  1 
and  am  dierefovc  for  committing  die  BUI. 

The  Lord  Henry  stood  up  again,  and 
spoke  to  die  following  effect : 

My  Lords ; Though  many  of  your  lord- 
ships  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
take  from  the  clergy,  and  other  persons 
entitled  to  tythes,  the  privilege  of  suing  1 
Quakers  in  the  king’s  courts ; yet  as  most, 
who  seem  to  be  of  that  opinion,  liave  de- 
clared a regard  and  a tenderness  for  the 
Quakers,  I shall  beg  leave  to  take  a little 
farther  notice  of  that  which  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  grievance  upon  the  Quakers,  I 
mean  their  being  sued  in  the  spiritual 
courts,  because  I hope  none  of  your  lord- 
ships  will  be  against  giving  them  relief  W , 
that  respect  ; for  it  is  certainly  a great 
grievance  upon  diem ; and  the  taking  from 
ecclesiastics  a power  or  option  ot  suing 
in  ecclesiastical  courts,  can  be  no  injury 
' ih,  fthb  kingdom,  un* 
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•less  it  -should  be  cabled  an  injury  to  take  nary  charge  whenever  the  incumbent 
from  a nwn  the  power  he  has  pf  doing  pleases,  and  that  without  any  vexation  or 


ijury  to  another. — In  order,  my  Lords,, 
to  qliew  tliat  the  suing  of  Quakers  in  eccle-  ‘ 
siasticid  courts,  must  be  abeyance  upon1 
tliem,  I must  beg,  leave  to-itate  the  case, 
wliich  I shall  do  in  as  brief  a manner  as  I 
carl.  Suppose  the  incumbent  has  a de- 
mand upon  some  Quaker  in  his  parish  for 
tythes,  Eajjter-ofierings,  or  some  such 
customary  payment,  to  the  amount  of 
two  or  three  shillings,  and  that  the  Quaker 
neither  disputes  the  value,  nor  the  parson’s 
right  to  it : The  incumbent  knows,  that 
if  he  should  demand  it  as  a debt  due  to 
him,  the  Quaker  would  pay  it  without  any 
contest ; or  if  he  should  sue  for  it  before 
the  justices  of  peace,  or  even  in  the  king’s 
courts,  the  Quaker  would  neither  oppose 
judgment’s  being  given  against  him,  nor 
would  he  any  way  obstruct  the  executing 
of  that  judgment  upon  his  goods  ; by 
either  of  which  methods,  the  incumbent 
would,  recover  his  right,  without  putting 
himself  to  any  great  trouble,  or  the  Quakt 
to  any  very  extraordinary  expence  : Ik 
the  incumbent  having  a inind  to  persecute 
the  Quaker,  or  having  perhaps  a private 
grudge  against  him,  or  intending  to  raise 
a contribution  upon  him,  sends  and  makes' 
it;  a formal  demand  of  so  much  money  for 
tytlie  or  Easter-offerings, because  he  knows 
"w  Quaker  cannot  in  conscience  comply 
with  such  a demand  ; and  upon  the  Quaker’s 
first], refusal, jhe  immediately  libels  bun  in 
the  spiritual  bomi;' because  lie  know*  the 
^Quaker  cannot  in  conscience  appear  in 
any  such  court,  or  obey  any  of  their  orders 
or  decrees : Upon  the  Quaker’s  not  ap- 
pearing, hi?  is  of  course  excommunicated, 
(Qpo  that,  in  order  to  prevent  or  relieve1  him- 
y self  from  the  consequences  of  excommu- 
nication, he  is  obliged  to  apply  for  a pro- 
hibition ; and  in  order  to  obtain  a prohi- 
bition, he  must  necessarily  contest  the  in- 
cumbept’s  right  to  this  tythe,  Easter-ofl'er- 
Sng,  or  other  customary  pavnfet.  though 
lie  be  certain  of  being  cast  upon  the  trial, 
and  ..consequently,  of  being  loaded  with 
all  the  expence,  both  in  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  courts,  which  must  amount  to  a 
very  large  sum,  even  in  die  cheapest  and 
most  submissive  way  the  Quaker  ..can 
chuse  to  proceed  ; for  the  incumhentfieing 
sure  of  recovering  all  his  costs  at  last,  will 
eprtainly  oppose  the  prohibition  as  much 
as  he  can,  and  will  put  liiraseff  to  alL  jhe 
charge  he  can  possibly  find  any  pretence 
for.  Thus  your  lordships  inustsee,  that  a 
Quaker  may  be  put  to  a most  extraordi- 
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litigiousness  in  him,  but  merely  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  testimony  of  a good 
conscience  ; and  as  this  hazard  or  incon- 
venience recurs  every  year,  it  must  be 
graute8,'that  die  liberty  of  suing  them  in 
spiritual  courts  is  a very  great  grievance 
upon  them. — But,  my  Lords,  let  us  see  if 
the  taking  of  this  liberty  or  option,  from 
all  persons  endtled  to  tythes,  could  be  any 
injury  to  such  persons  ; and  considering 
that  no  Quaker  can  in  conscience  appear 
in  any  spiritual  court,  we  must  conclude, 
that  no  man  can  recover  his  tydie  from  a 
Quaker,  by  auy  Suit  he  can  bring  in  the 
spiritual  court’:  He  may,  indeid,  get  die 
Quaker  arrested  and  detained  in  jail,  till 
he  gives  security  to  appear  in  that  court, 
that  is  to  say,  he  mav  make  him  a prisoner 
for  life  ; for  no  Quaker  can  ever  give  any 
such  security  ; but  by  np  such  suit  can  he 
ever  recover  what  is  due  to  him  ; so  that 
by  taking  away  this  liberty  or  option  of 
suing  Quakers  in  the  spiritual  court,  we 
take  from  no  man  a method  by  which  he 
can  recover  his  property,  but  only  a me- 
thod, by  which  he  may  vex  and  injure  his 
neighbour,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  act 
contrary  to  his  conscience : For  diis  rea- 
son, | hope  none  of  your  lordships  will 
oppose  the  taking  of  this  liberty  or  option, 
frora-all  persons  cutided  to  tytnes  ; and  as 
this  may  be  done  in  the  committee,  by 
throwing  out  all  the  enacting  clauses  now 
in  the  Bill,  and  inserting  a short  clause 
for  this  purpose,  I hope  you  will  therefore, 
upon  diis  account,  if  there  were  none 
odier,  agree  to  the  committing  of  the  Bill. 

This  proposition  was  supposed  and  en- 
forced by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  said. 
That  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last  had 
made  a proposition,  which  must,  in  his  opir 
nion,  be  approved  by  every  one  of  tfyeir 
lordships,  who  was  not  against  the  subjept 
or  intention,  as  well  as  tie  scheme  of  the 
Bill.  5? 

This  .was  answered 'by  Lord  Hardivieke, 
who  said,  that  he  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  joined  in  any  thing,  for  giving 
the-Quakers  as  miSph  ease,  with  respect  to 
their  tythes,  as  was  consistent  with  that 
propertyVhich  others  had  in  them,  but  he 
despaired  of  their  -Joeing  able  to  do  any 
thing  that  session  ; and  theproposition  the 
noble  lord  had  made,  "would  not  remedy 
all  the  Quakers  complained  of,  nor  could 
" , in  his  opinion,  be.executed  in  the  com, 
littMtf  for  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them’,  ne fore  they  could  draw  gp  or  agree 
sfeyii'AiJttbmpfJW't.ihrary  lOiymsation  Unit 
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to  an/ such  clause,  to  consider  the  methods 
of  proceeding'  hi  most  of  the  courts  in 
Westrainster-liall,  and  to  alter  - some  of 
them,  which  they  could  not  pretend  to  do 
without  a great  deal  of  deliberations-  And 
moreover,  that,  in  order  to  execute  what 
was  proposed,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
them  to  drop  not  only  the  whole  body  of 
the  Bill,  but  a great  part  of  the  preamble; 
and  even  the  title  would  require  to  be  en- 
tirely altered ; in  wliich  case  it  could  not, 
in  any  sort  of  propriety,  be  called  the  same 
Bill  that  had  passed  in  the  other  House, 
and  had  beei&wice  read  in  that : There- 
fore, he  continued  in  his  former  opinion,' 
asul  consequently,  was  against  committing 
the  Bill.  * 

The  question  being  then  put  upon  the 
first  motion,  for  committing  the  Bill,  it  was 
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upon  a division,  carried  in  the  negative,  by 
’i*  ‘ -i  fol- 
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Motion  for  an  Address  to  the  King  on 
the  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  JValcs .*] 
April  29.  A Motion  was  made  in  the  Com- 
mons, by.Mr.  Pulteney,  “ That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to 


* “ The  attention' of  tlie  public  was  greatly 
diverted  at  this  time,  by  an  event  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  happiness  of  Great  • 
Britain,  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Their  mnjesties,  after  the  most  mature  delibe- 
ration, could  find  no/match  in  Europe,  either 
for  antiquity  of  blond,  emiuency  of  family,  or 
merit  of  person,  equal  to  the  princess  of  Saxe- 
go'tha,  sister  to  the  reigning  duke,  and  a pro-  * 
tostant.  The  preliminaries  being  settled,  lord 
Delaware  was  sent  in  the  beginning  of  March 
to  that  court  to  demand  the  princess  in  mar- 
for  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 


Wales.  And  on  the  85th  of  April  following,  A 
lie  brought  her  to  Greenwich,  where  she  was  ’* 


waited  upon  by  his  royal  highness,  and 
27th  of  the  same  mouth,  the  marriage  cere-' 
mony  was  celebrated.  This  expedition  was 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  th^laws  of  pre- 
cedency' in  England,  which- fiadtiot  settled  the . 
rank  of  the  princess,  before  she  became  the?"! 
princess  of  whales-  The  nation  in  general  was  1 
highly  pleasernwith  this  marriage.  The  lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Loudon  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  making  their  compliiii'cuts  upon  L 
this  occasioDf'  and  were  received,  by  his  royal 
highness  in  a manner  equally  cordial  and 
polite. 

“ The  two  houses  of  parliament  distinguished 
themselves  npou  the  same  occasion ; and  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  29th  of  April,  re- 
solved, neiit.  etti.,  1 That  an  humble  Address  be 

S resented  toMiis  Majesty,  to  congratulate  Itis 
lajesty  U|ion  the  Quptials  of  life  royal  high-  | 

‘ ness  ihe  prince  of  Wales  ; and  to  express  the 
• satisfaction  and  great  joy  of  his  faithful  Com- 
* mons  on  ibis  happy  occasion,  which  they 
‘ look  upon  with  unspeakable  comfort,  as, the 
1 means,  under  the  Dit  ineProvidence,  of  giving 
1 an  additional  strength  to  the  l’rotestaut  in- 
‘ terest,  and  of  securing  to  all  future  ages,  the. 

‘ laws  anil  liberties  of  this  nation,  in  the  fuU 
‘ niapner  wd-Jnhw  Imppily  and  thankfully 
‘ enjtiy  them,  under  the  protectionjof  his  Ma- 
* jesty’s  just  and  mild  government  over  his 
people.’  The  House  came  to  the  lineresolu- 


tobtvMl'ftigWlFW  kbPlilaj^  iUlid  their  royal 
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congratulate  liis  Majesty  upon 'the  nuptials 
of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  ; 
and  to  express  the  satisfaction,  and  great 
joy,  of  his  faithful  Commons,  on  this  happy 
occasion,  which  they  look  upon  with  un- 
speakable comfort,  as  the  means,  under  the 
Divine  Providence,  of  giving  an  additional 
strength  to  the  Protestant  interest,  and  of 
securing  to  all  future  ages  the  laws  and  li- 
berties of  this  nation  in  the  full  manner  #e 
now  happily  and  thankfully  enjoy  them 
under  the  protection  of  his  Majesty’s  just 
and  mild  government  over  his  people.” 
Upon  tills  occasion, 

Mr.  William  Pitt * spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Speaker ; I am  unable  to  offer  any 
thing  that  has  not  been  said  by  the  honour- 
able persons,  who  made  you  the  motion, 
in  a manner  much  more  suitable  to  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  this  great  occa- 
sion : But,  Sir,  as  I am  really  affected  with 


highnesses  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales. 
The  like  proceedings  were  held  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  .. 

“ While  those  congratulations  were  under 
deliberation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  two 
mirrors  of  eloquence  displayed  themselves  on 
that  occasion,  Mr.  afterwards  lord,  Lyttelton, 
and  Mr.  William  Pitt,  afterwards  one  of  his 
majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  state.  The 
former;  in  some  parts  of  his  speech,  shewed 
hows well  he  hud  studied  Cicerm  particularly  in 
his  celebrated  compliment  to  Csesar,  upon  his 
pardoning  Marcellus ; bufuotwithstandiug  the 
whole  of  it  was  one  codptiued,  though  .justal 
■panegyric,  upon  their  royal  highnesses,  it" 
contained  several  severe  glances  against  the' 
minister.  The  speech 'of  the  latter  is  nnmixt 
with  any  strain^  hut  that  of  declamation ; and 
we  have  few  models  o&ptiqnity,  more  perfect 
in  that  kind,  it  being  more  ornamented  than 
the  declamations  of  Demosthenes,  and  less  dif- 
fused than  those  of  Cicero.”  aTimlal. 

1 

* “ It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Address  of 
congratulation  t®  the  king,  on  the  nuptials  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  with  the  princess  of  Saxe 
'Gotha,  was  moved  by  Pultcney,  and  that  the 
principal  speakers  in  the/  prince’s  praise,  were 
those  who  uniformly  opposed  the  measures  of 
government.  It  was  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, that  William  Pitt  made  Ids  maiden 
speech,  in  a strain  of  declamation,  which  a I 
contemporary  historian  describes  as  not  inferior 
to  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  ‘ it  being 
‘ more  ornamented  than  Demosthenes,  and 
‘ less  diffuse  than  Cicero.’  Both  he  and  his 
friend  Lyttleton,  who  also  first  spoke  on  the 
same  occasion,  described  the  prince  as  a most 
dutiful  sod  ; descanted  on  his  filial  obedience 
and  respectful  submission  to  the  will  of  bis 
royal  parents,  anti  expatiated,  with  ostentatious 


the  prospect  of  the  blessings,  to  bederived 
to  my  country^. 'from  this  so  desirable  nnd 
so  long  desired  measure,  the  marriage  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  ; I 
cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a few 
words  to  express  my  joy,  and  to  mingle  my 
humble  offering,  inconsiderable  as  it  is, 
with  tliig.-great  oblation  of  thanks  and  con- 
gratulation to  his  Majesty. 

I-Iow  great  soever  the  joy  of  the  public 
may  be,  and  very  great  it  certainly  is,  in 
receiving  tliis  benefit  from  his  Majesty,  it 
■must  be  inferior  to  thafcjhigh  -satisfaction 
which  he  himself  enjoys  in  bestowing  it : 
and  if  I may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  to 
•a  royal  mind  any  thing  can  transcend  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  the  impatient  wishes 
of  a loyal  people,  it  can  only  he  the  pater- 
nal delight  of  tenderly  indulging  the  most 
dutiful  application,  and  most  humble  re- 
quest of  a submissive  obedient  son.  I men- 
tion, Sir,  his  roysjjhighness’s  having  asked 
a marriage,  because  something  is  in  justice 
due  to  him,  for  having  askecEwhat  we  are 
so  strongly  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  duty 
and  gratitude,  to  return  his  Majesty  our 
mast,  humble  acknowledgements  far  having 
granted. 

The  marriage  of  a prince  of  Wales,  Sir, 
has  at  all  times  been  a matter  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  public  welfare,  to 
present  and  to  future  generations ; but  at 
no  time  has  it  been  a more  important,  a 
more  dear  consideration,  than -at  this  day  ; 
if  a character  at  once  amiable,  and  respecta- 
ble, can  embellish  and  even  dignity  the 
elevated  rank  of  a prince  of  Wales.  Were 
it  not  a sort  of  presumption  to  follow  so 
great  a person  through  his  hours  of  retire- 
ment, to  view  him  in  the  milder  light  of 
domestic  life,  we  should  find  him  busyed 
in  the  noble  exercjjse  of  humanity,  benevo- 
lence, and  of  every  social  virtue  : But, 
■Sir,  how  pleasing,  how  captivating  soever 
such  a scene  may  be,  yet,  aslt  is  a private 


energy,  on-slits  geperous  love  of  liberty,  ami 
just  reverence  for  the  British  constitution.  In 
affecting  to  praise  the  king,  for  having  grati- 
fied the  impatient  wishes  of  a loyal  people, 
they  gave  the  prior  merit  to  the  prince,  for 
having  requested  a marriage  so  necessary  to 
the  public  good,  and  ascribed  only  ft  se- 
condary merit  to  the  king  for  granting  this 

"e*‘‘  The  manner  in  which  tliis  debate  was 
conducted,  the-  warm  panegyric  bestowed  on 
the  prince,  the  cold  praises  given  to  tlte  king, 
and  the  acrimonious  censures  of  the  minister, 
gave  great  offence*  and  tended  still  farther  to 
widen  the  breach.”  Coxe's  Walpole, 
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one,  I fear  I should  offend  the  delicacy  of 
that  virtue  1 so  ardent!^  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice to,  should  I offer  it  to  the  consideration 
of  this  House  : But,  Sir,  filial  duty  tp.  his 
royal  parents,  a generous  love' for, liberty, 
and  a just  reverence  for  the  British  consti- 
tution ; these  are  public  virtues^and  can- 
not escape  the.applausc  and  benedictions 
ofithe  public  : they  are  virtues,, Sir,  which 
render  his  royal  liighness  not  ofily  a noble 
ornament,  ljut  a firm  support,  if  any  could 
possibly  be  necessary,  of  that  throne  so 
greatly  filled  bjlhis  royal  father. 

I have  been  led  to  say  thus  much  of  his 
royal  highness’s  character,  because  it  is  the 
consideration  of  that  character  which, 
above  all  things,  enforces  the  justice  and 
goodness,  of  his  Majesty  in  the  measure 
now  before  you ; a measure  which  the  na- 
tion thought  could  never  come  too  soon,  be- 
cause it  brings  with  it  the  promise  of  an 
additional  strength  toltbe  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  his  Majesty’s  illustrious  and 
royal  house  ? the  spirit  'of  liberty  dictated 
that  succession,  the  same  spirit  now  re- 
joices in  the  prospect  of  its  being  perpe- 
tuated to  latest  posterity : it  rejoices  in  the 
wise.and  hiippy  choice,  which  his  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  make  of  a princess  so 
amiably  distinguished  in  herself,  sb  illus- 
trious in  the  merit  ofhor.family ; the  glory 
of  whose  great  ancestor  it  is,  to  have  sacri- 
ficed himself  to  the  noblest  cause  for  which 
a prince  can  draw  his  sword,  the,  cause' of 
liberty  and  the  Protestant  religion.  Such,- 
Sir,  is  the  marriage,  for  which  our  most] 
humble  acknowledgments  are  due  to  bis> 
Majesty,  and  may  it  afford  the  comfort  of 
teeing  the  royal  family  ( numerous,  as  I 
thank  God  it  is)  still  growing  and  risingup 
in  a third  generation  ; a family,  Sir,  which 
I most  sincerely  wish  may  be  as  immortal 
as  thosefibertiesaud  thatconstitution  which , 
it  come  to  .maintain  ; and  therefore  I ara 
heartily  for -the  motion. 

Mr.  LylUeton  stood  up  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Speaker  ; Though  I have  nothing 
to  add  to  what  has  been  said  so  well  by 
other  gentlemen,  oh  this  happy  and  agree- 
able occasion  ; yet,  as  I think,  that  nobody 
should  be  silent  on  a point  to  which  no- 
body can  be  indifferent,  I beg  to  be  in- 
dulged in  a few  words,  to  declare  with 
how  much  pleasure  I concur  in  the  motion 
that  has  been  made  yon  : and  indeed  he 
must  be  void  of  all  affection  to  the  safety, 
peace,  and-liberty  of  his  country,  who  does 
not  rejoiefe'  tot &&&&&$&  L'bt11  1 lb j'W (: 


family,  on  the  support  and  continuance  of 
whicli  among  us  all  those  blessings  imme- 
diately depend.  But,  Sir,  there  is  yet 
another  reuson  for  our  joy  on  this  occasion, 
a reason,  which  every  gentleman  that  hears 
me  will  allow'  to  be  a strong  one;  1 mean 
a particular  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  1 
prince,  which  can  no  more  be  separated 
from  our  duty  to  his  Majesty,  than  the  in- 
terests, or  inclinations  of  so  good  a father  1 
from  those  of  so  dutiful  a son. 

There  may  be  something  in  the  dignity 
of  persons  raised  very  high  above  the  rank 
of  other  men,  which  might  set  them  at, 
perhaps,  too  great  a distance  from  the  love 
of  their  inferiors ; and  make  us  often  par-' 
ticipate  no  farther  in  their  pleasures,  or 
their  pains,  than  duty  or  interest  requires: 
but  he,  who  in  a station  thus  exalted  above 
the  wants  and  miseries  of  mankind,  can  feel-f  | 
them  with  the  tenderness  of  an  equal, 
while  lie  relieves  them  with  the  beneficence  ' 
of  a superior ; whose  heart  is  as  open  to 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence,  as  liis  mind  to  .the  impressions  of 
truth  and  justice  ; such1 'a  prince,  in  all  the 
incidents  of  life,  will  find  every  body  sym- 
pathise with  himself ; his  grief  will  be  a 
national  affliction,  his  joy  the  joy  of  a whole 
people. 

Sir,  it  is  right  and  decent,  and  agree- 
able to  ourfinclinations,  to  ascribe  every 
thing  that  is-done  for  the 'public  good  to 
the  paternal  enrys  and;  goodness  of  the 
King : but  in  this  instance  it  is  peculiarly 
our;  duty  ; for  this  is  a merit  which  must 
belong  to  him  alone : in  this,  none  of  his 
servants  can  have  a share  : . the  most  as- 
suming minister  . qould  lay.410  claim  to  it; 
it  is  his  own  act ; tp  him  we  are  obliged  « 
for  it,  find  to  him  our  acknowledgments 
are  due.  He,  has  heard  the  wishes  of  his 
people,  who  foresaw  the  dangers  they  were 
exposed  tOyifhis  royal  highness,  by  marry- 
ing^ too  late  in  life, 'should,  according  to  ■ 
the  ordinary  course-  of  nature,  leave  an 
heir  to  the  crown  in  a minority ; a minor 
rity,  which  is  always  a state  of  weakness,  fj 
distraction,  and  oppression  ; a minority, 
the  most  pernicious  of  nil  governments, 
because  it  is  the  government  of  ministers. 

It  was  therefore  the  general  desire  of  every 
good  Englishman,  that  a marriage  so  ne-' 
cessary  to  the  public  should  no  longer  be 
delayed ; and  his  Majesty  has  graciously 
been  pleased  to  comply  with  that  desire;  1 
lie  has  removed  those  uneasy  apprehen- 
sions ; and  by  strengthen  ing,  and  increasi  ng 
the  royal  family,  has  added  a new  security 
feldtir:]ib)lifliiii'fe'ss,  !-itod;HvtS  ‘iflUy  hope,  en- 
tailed it  du  our  posterity. 


0 
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As  our  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  die  . had  been  brought  in,  which  no  way  di- 
inarriage,  they  are  no  less  so  forhiB  choice  niinished  the  duty,  and  instead  of  relieving 
of  a duughter-in-law  ; a princess  in  whom  die  merchants  from  any  of  the  hardship*, 
piety  and  virtue  are  hereditary  qualities  : rethey  were  before  exposed  to,  laid  them 
the  eminent  merit  of  whose  great  ancestor  | uniiernyiuynew  hardships,  and  such  as  ’ 
► , in  the  . defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  j they  thought inconsistent  with  the  liberties 
which  was  then  in  Germany,  as  it  now  is  of  the  people ; that  diis  was  a method  of 
in  Great  Britain,  united  to  the  cause  of  proceeding,  by  which  the  subject  would  be 
public  liberty,  has  been  so  amply  set  forth  | terrified  from  ever  making  an  application 
by  other  gentlemen,  particularly  the  ho-  j to.  Parliament,  for  bein'-  relieved  against 
nourable  person  who  made  this  motion,  those  grievances  they  thought,  they  had 
whose  great  abilities  are  most  equal  to  this,  reason  to  complain  of;  for  no  man  would 
or  any  subject,  that  nothing  is  left  for  me  ever  apply#  to  Parliament  for  relief,  if  he 
to  add,  but  an  ardent  wish  that  the  same  could  have  the  least  suspicion  that  his  case 
* virtues  may  revive  again  with  equal  lustre,  might  be  rendered  m<xe  intolerable  by-such 
! and  happier  fortune,  in  her  posterity.  application. 

J For  all  these  reasons,  for  many  more,  _ To  diis  it  was  answered  by  sir  Robert 
. more  than  the  zeal  of  my  heart  can  now  Walpole,  sir  George  Oxemlen,  and  sir 
suggest  to  me,  more  than  the  eloquence  of  William  Yonge,  That  the  frequentpractice 
r others  can  express,  we  .ought  most  joy-  of  smuggling  was  the  grievance  which  the 
| fully  to  congratulate  MS  Majesty  on  an  petitionersehiefly  complained  of;  therefore 
| event,  which  must  give  him  the  greatest  any  effectual  method  for  preventing  that 
| pleasure,  because  it  does  so  to  his  people,  1 grievance,  was  a proper  consequence  of 

I for  the  satisfaction  of  neither  can  be  per-  ; such  apetition : that  the  duties  complained, 
feet  but  when  it  is  Hfciprociff  Let  us  of,  were  engaged  for  the  payment  of  old 
therefore  join  our  -thanks  to  our  felicita-  , debts,  ow  for  the  support  of  the  govera- 
I tions,  and  let  our  unanimity  in  doing.it,  | ment,  could  not  therefore  be  lowered,  with- 
| refute  the  calumnies  of  those,  who  dare  to  | out  replacing  them  by  estublisbingsomencw 
i insinuate  out  of  doors,  that  gentlemen  who  i fund,  which  could  not  then  be  done  : and 
sometimes  differ  here  from  the  measure&pf  tljgt  none  of  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted 
the  court;  diflo^U  all  from  those  whan  bythut  Bill,  could  be  any  hardship  upon 
they  oppose,  1 tnefln  the  very  best  of  th^m,  J fair  traders,  but  only  upon  smugglers,  and 
in  sincere  attaclmient  to  the  government,  the  more  difficulties  they  were  exposed 
and  affectionate  regard  fo^the  royal  family,  to,  the  better.it  would  be  for  the  fail- 
I Afte? which  the  motion  was  unanimous-  trader. 

ly  agreed  to,  and  a Committee  was  up-  j Then  some  members  objected  to  a clause 
pointed  to  draw  up  an  Address  accordingly,  in  the  Bill,  by  which  it  \*a»  enacted,  * That 
‘ any  ship,  not’exceediiig  the  burthen  of 
^Debate  in  Hie  Commons  on  the  Bill  to.  ‘ 10Q  tons,  shall  be  forfeited,  if  she  take 
yrsvad  Smuggling.^  May  3.  Sir  Charles  ‘ in  from  another  vessel  at  sea,  within, four  * 
Turner  printed  to  the  Mouse  n Bill,  ‘ For  ‘ -le^.ues  of  the  British  coasts,  any  foreign 
indemnify ingpersons, who haVebeen guilty  ‘goods,  wares  or  feierehandizes,  without 
Of  unlawfully  importing  goods  and  mer-  ‘ payment  of  the  customs,  unless  in  case 
>«handize  into  thiwBigdom,  upon  tljetenns  ‘ of  apparent  necessity  r and  to  another 
therein  mentioned,  j»pd  for  inforcing  .the  claBse-by  which  it  <vtts  enacted,  * That  all 
I laws  against  such  fi^Tortation  for  the  fu-  ‘goods  found  concealed  in  a»y  ship  or 
lure;’  and  the  same  was  then  read  the  ii^st  ‘ ve&el,:ut  aijy  time  after  the  master  tliere- 
1 time.  4 , ‘ of  shall  have  made  his  report  at  the  cus- 

i Mny  4v  Tlie  said  Bill  was  read  a se-  ‘ tom-house,  and  which  shall  not  be  com- 
coud  lime;' and  a motion  being  made  for  ' ‘ prized  or  mentioned  in  the  said  report, 
committing  the  same?'  it  was  opposed  by  * shall  be  forfeited.’  With  regard  to  the 
several  members,  who  urged.  That  it  was  first  clause,  it  was  said,  “ That  it  would 
very  extraordinary  to  see  such  a Petition  be  a most  terrible  hardship  upon  the  own- 
followed  by  such  a Bill : The  Petition  was  ers  of  any  ship,  to  make  them  forfeit  theit 
from  many  merchants  and  shop-keepers,  ship,  only  because  of  the  captain’s,  or  per- 
complaiuing  of  too  high  a ditty  upon  a haps  some  of  the  sailors,  taking  a pound 
certain  sort  of  merchandize,  and  of  the  of  test,  or  an  anchor  of  brandy,  rum,  or 
hardships  they  were  subjected  to  by  the  arrack,  from  on1  board  another  ship  they 
laws  lately  made  for  collecting  that  duty  : accidentally  met  with  at  sea : that  in  pentil 
upon  the  foundation  ef  that  Petition,  a Bill  laws  great  care  ought  alwav*  to  be  taken 
Printed  nnageiliyitisei)  by  the  I Imversi  jf^Sontham.pton  lahrary  U!swsatkMtUnifr,- 
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not  to  subject  any  man  to  a penalty  or 
forfeiture,  except  such  as  were  really 
y tha' 


guilty  : but  by  that  clause  the  owners  ol 
a ship  were  to  be  subjected  to  a great  fori 
ifeiture,  though  they  neither  $sfcre,ndP&ould 
be  any  way'guilty  of,  or  so  much  a 


inflicted : 
was  the  gn 
possible  for  them  to  guard /against  it ; tor 
every  one  knew,  that,  fyr  tl4  most  part, The 
command  of  merchant  ships  was  given  to 
persons  who  had,  no  fortimes  of,  their  own, 
-and  therefore  could  not  make^good  to  the 
owners  the  damage  they  might  sustain  by 
the  forfeiture  of  sliip : tliat  the  own- 
ers , of  ships  never  looked  for  any  thing 
more  in  a master,  but  the  character  of  an 
honest  careful  man,  and  an  expert  sailor; 
but  in  this  case,  neither  of  these  qualities 
could  be  » safeguard  to  the  owners,  be- 
cause their  sliip  might  be  forfeited  and  lost 
by  the  knavery,  perhaps  by  the  treachery 
of  any  common  saifor  on  board,  without 
any  fault  in  the  master : that  the  estates 
vested  in  shipping  were  already  liable  to  so 
many  penalties  and  forfeitures  by  our  cus- 
tom-house laws,  and  were  subject  to  so 
many  dangers  from  other  accidents ; and 
the  employing  of  any  estate  in  tliat  wayajas 
in  itself  of  so  little  advantage  to  the  owner, 
that  many  gentlemen  had  already  with- 
drawn their  fortunes  from  that  branch  of 
trade : that  if  that  clause  Should  pass  into 
a law,  no  man,  who  had  a regard  to  his 
family,  would'  employ  or  continue  any 
part  of  his  estate  in  that  branch ; which 
would  certainly  Be  a great ' disadvantage  to 
our  shipping,  qptl  a great  discouragement , 
to  our  seamen. 

As  to  the  other  clause  it  was  alledgcdf  i 


That  a merchant  might  thereby  fotteita  of  ships,  as  the  clause  was  artifcnded,  and 


valuable  parcel  of  goods,  by  the  mere  neg- 
ligence or  forgetfulness  of  the  master.pf  a 
ship,  whom  he  had  never  feflown  .pr ^en- 
trusted ; gnd  that  wididu  t its  being 'possi- 


ble for  him,  by  the  utmost  careandVdili-  1 French  .trading  sloops,  many  of  which, 
gence,  to  prevent  such  , a forfeiture be-  'tu—  -•*“  j£r:J  


cause  the  goods' 'might  be  forfeited  before 


rival  of  the  ship,  or  to  know  tliat  he  had 
sucha  parcel ofgoodson  board  sucliaship ; 
for  the  master  always  made  his  report  im- 
mediately upon  liis  arrival,  and  before  he 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  rummage  liis 
ship,  or  to 'Send  to  any  of  the  merchants  to 
come  and  take  care , of  their  goods ; and 
as  masters  are  generally  in  a great  hurry 
at  their  setting  out,  when  small  parcels  of 
<ne  gosdBi^c  usdtdiyt'lL'ut  oh  "beard/a 


[ISS8 

master  might  very  probably  forget  to  men- 
tion some  of  them  in  liis  report,  which  by 
this  clause  would  occasion  a forfeiture 
such  goods  being  always  lodged  in  places 
thgt  would  be  called  conceawd ; whereas 
the  law  then  stood,  if  the  mnstgt  upmi 
rummaging  and  searching  his  ship,  which ^ 
every  master  did  before  clearing,  or  if  the 
merchant  upon  hearing  of  the  ship’s  ar- 
rival, or  receiving  advice  of  his  having  such 
a parcel  of  goods  on  board,  should  come 
to  look  after  his  goods,  though  they  had 
been  forgot  in  the  report,  a post-entry 
might  be  n^ade,  by  which  all  forfeitures 
and  penalties  would  be  prevented.  That  ■ 
they  thought  this  Bill  would  be  a newhard- 
shipupon  merchants,  and  a new  discourage- t 
ment  to  trade,  which  was  before,  by  our 
late  statutes  relating  to  the  customs,  sub- 
jected to  so  greajjan  expence,  and  so  many 
difficulties,  that®  was  impossible  for  our- 
merchants  to  carry  it  on  at  so  easy  a rateas 
our  neighbours,  which  was  the  true  cause 
of  our  being  under-sold  by  foreigners’  in 


all  markdfe  of  Et 
To  tliis 


; of  Euj&>e. 
it  was*ans 


nswered  by,  the  Advo-  . 


cates  for  the  Bill ; That  all  these  hardships 
arid  dangers  might  easily  be  prevented  by 
the  care  of  masters  of  ships.  Tliat  owners 

t merchants  who  intrusted  their  ships  or 
ods  to  idle  careless  jpen,  went  certainly 
some  fault,  and  therefore  deserved  to 
sutfer  if  there  were  no  necessity  for  making 
them  do  so : But  that  in  the  cases  then 
before  vtliem,  it.  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  lay  some  part  of  the  penalty  upon  them, 
for  the  very  reason  that  had  been  given 
against  itx.  because  the  masters  employed  , 
by  them  were  - $leii  so  prior,  that  it  was 
impossible  to-  recover  any  penalties  from  I 
them.  That. with  respect  to  the  forfeiture 


confined  to  ships  not  exceeding  100  tons, 
it  could  not  much  regard  any  branch  j£ 
our  foreign  trade,  jtovould  chiefly  regimll 
our  coasting  vesselSy&nd  our  Holland  and,* 


they  were  afraid,  were  chiefly  employed 
in  Straggling.  That  they  shouldbe  sorry 


possible  for  him  to  hear  of  the  ar-  iif  any  person  suffered  through  amerc  over- 
if  the  ship,  or  to  know  tliat  he  had  | sight;  hut  if  theytgave  by  law  too  great, 


o great, 


or,  indeed,  any  indulgence  to  oversights, 
fraudulent  designs  would  always  be  cloaked 
under  pretended  oversights,  and  therefore, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  law  severe; 
though  in  the  execution  of  that  law,  some 
indulgence  might  be  shewn  in  any  case 
which  appeared  clearly  to  those  who  had 
the  execution  of  the  law,  to  be  but  an  over- 
sight i 11  '"That-  pfe ^ hafr •-mfany  customs  a"0 
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duties  upon  goods  imported,  and  die  law's 
for  collecting  -them  miglit  probably  sub- 
ject our  merchants  to  some  inconyeniences, 
mid  to  some  expence ; but  tliere  was  no 
country  in  the  world  where  their  trade  was 
free  from  customs  and  dutiegn  That  they 
believed  the  merchants  of  this  kingdom 
were  subjected  to  no  greater  inconvenience 
or  expence  on  that  account,  than  the  mer- 
chants of  our  neighbouring  countries  s so 
that  if  foreigners  undersold  us  In  any  mar- 
ked, some  other  reason  was  to  be  assigned 
for  their  so  doing,  and  when  that  reason 
was  assigned,  if  it  was  possible^  to  remove 


it,  they  would  join  in  any  i&osure  tl|gt 
could  be  proposed  for  that  purpose.  .'i 
. This  debate  being  over,  the  Bill  was 
committed. 

May  14.  The  Bill  was  read  die  diird 
time,  and  a motion  being  made  that  the 
KfiBill  do  pass,  the  same  .was  opposed  by 
some  members : but  the  question  being 
put,  it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative  by  88 
against  39,  and  Mr.  Willes  was  ordered 
to  carry  it  to  the  Lor^s-  and  desire  djeii- 
concurrence.  . 

Dehate  in  the  Loyds  on  the  Bill  to  pre- 
vent Smuggling.']  May  15.  The  said  Bill 
was  read  the  first  and  second  time  in  the 
House  oi’Lords,  without.any  considerable 
debate ; but  when  it  came  before  the  com- 
mittee severed  Amendments  were  offered 
by  the  lord  Hardwicke. 

The  Arguments  in  support  of  the 
Amendments  were  in  substance  as  follows: 

My  Lords ; While  we  continue  in  the 
present  method  of  misfire,  those., funds 
which  are  necessary  for  nte'7$t;p(pbrt  of 
our  government,  I am  very  sen^dp^hp-.v 
mucli  it  concerns  us  to  prevent  that  frau- 
duleu^an  ([pernicious  practice  calledfcmug- 
@ing,  and  therefore  1 !>J>all  always  lie  ready 
to  joi'Sf  in  such  measures  as  I think 
Rproner  and  necessttryfor  that  purpose;  beg 
at  the- game  time,  my  Lords,  do  not  letjts 
forget  tl\e  freedom  of  our  constitution,  and 
the  liberties  and' 'privileges  of  the  people ; 
for  slavcrywoiild  be  a price  too  dear,  even 
for  . the  'most  absolute  security  against  ' 
smuggling.  For  this  reason,  when  any 
method  ^.proposed,  or  any  bill  brought  in, 

!;  .for  preventing  the  running  of  goods,  or 
*the  detecting,  apprehending,  and  punish- 
ing persons  guilty  such  practices,  we 
ought  to  consider,  not  only  whether  it  ljrill 
be  effectual  for  the  benefit  proposed,  but 


•tution,  and  the  liberties  ortEemeople. 


A.  D..  1756.  '[1230 

By  all  those  who  understand  any  thing 
of  our  constitution,  it  must  he'granted,  that 
one  of  the  greatest  barriers  for  the  liber- 
ties of  die  people,  is,  that  fundamental* 
maxim  of  thardaws  of. this  kingdom,  by 
which  every  min  is  preaumctfXnnocent,  till 
foe  contrary  appears  by  some  oven  act, of  v. 
Ills  own ; and  that  act  must  be  such  a one 
as  is  itself  unlaiwul,  and  of  such  a nature 
that^io  innocent  construction  can  l^j  put 


that  mo  u 

upo&it.  We  have,  in^our  laws,  nonsuch 
thing  as  a -crime  by  implication  ; nor  do 
we  pretend  to  judge  of,  or  to,  punish  a man 
for  mere  thinking.  Fro»  hence  it  is  that 
a wicked  or  malicious  intention  can  never 
with  us  be  proved  by  witnesses.  Facts 
only- are  admitted  to  be  proved,  and  tho 
judge  and  jury  are  from  those  facts  to  de- 
termine, with  what  intention  they  were 
committed;  but  no  judge  or  jury  can  ever 
by  our  laws  suppose,  much  less  determine, 
that  an  action  m itself  innqcent  and  indif- 
ferent, was  attended  with  a criminal  and 
malicious  intention^  Such  an  inference, 
my  Lords,  was  nev(ffnuade  in  a free  coun- 
try, nor  under  any  government  but  that 
oftt  tyrannical  as  well  as  arbitrary  admini- 
stration. 

Another  security  for  our  Kber.ties'is, -that 
no  subject  can  bejamptisnried  Unless  some 
felonious  nnd  hign  entire  be  sworn  against 
him.  If  the  crime  be  not  in  itself  atro- 


cious, or  if  there  be  only  a suspiui 
’ greatest  hardshi 


sworn 
iliip  he  can 

be  suEjectecl’to,  Ts,  to  be  imprisoned  till 
% gives  bail  for  liis-  appearance.;  and  if 
any  of  our  inferior  judges  refuse  to  admit 
him  to  bail,  or  refuse  to'-aycept  a proper 
and  sufficient  bail,  the  subject  .-^aggrieved 
niayiSmmediately  applyby  Habeas  Corpus, 
to  the  'King’s  -courts  m Wrestmmster-hall, 
the  judges  of  which  arc  now,  Ijy  the  late 
happy  Kevolution,  put  above  being  intiu- 
ed  by  any  authority;  but  that  of  justice 


and  the  established. laws  of  their  country 
or  f^ved  by  any  tiling  but  that  of  their  owi 
character  and'  reputation,  or  an  impeach- 


iicrii  in  parliament,  which  certainly 

be  the  consequence,  if  they  nnnsed  justice 
to  any  the  least  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
This,  my  Lords;  with  respect  to  private 
mentis  the  very  .foundation-stone  of  all 
our  liberties,  and  if  we  remove  it,  if-  we 
but  knock  off  a comer,  we  may  very  pro- 
bably overturn  the  wfapjp  fabric. 

, A third  guard  for  our  liberties,  and  the 

fly  other  1 shall  at  present  take  notice  of, 
that  liberty  which  every  subject  has, 
whether  it  be  consistent  tfcith  oup.  consti-  Knot  only  to  provide  himself  with  arms  pro- 


per for  bis  pefence,  but  to  accustom  hwi- 

t^of  SontliiiJTijS^n  l.ibrajy  lllyiiwiificiii IJnit  - 
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ielf  to  the  use  of  those  arms,  and  to  travel  ing  aril  intent  of  every  clause  of  an  act  of 
with  them  whenever  lie  has  a mind.  This,  parliament,  really  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
my  Lords,  is  not  only  a defence  for  our  i most  terrible  and  the  most  entrapping  re_ 
liberties,  but  it  is  the  chief  and  the'  only  gulation  that  was  ever  proposed  in  any 
defence  upon  which  we  ought  to  depend,  J country.  If  it  passes  into  a law,  I am  sure 
for  the  preservation  of  our  country  against 1 it  will  not  be  quite  safe  for  any  three  gen. 


„ foreign  invasions.  In  arbitrary  govern- 
ments, we  know  it  is  diewcustom  and  the 
maxim,  to  disarm  the  people,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  man’s  furnishing  himself  with 
arms,’  or  accustoming  himself  to  the  use  of  I 
them,  but  such  as  are  retained  and 
employed  by  the.  government;  therefore 
such  governments  are  always  obliged  to 
keep  a large  body  of  mercenary  troops 
in  their  pay,  who  may  perhaps  some- 
times be  able  to  defend  the  country 
against  invasions,  but  they  are  generally 
able,  and  always  ready  and  willing  to  de- 
fend their  pay-masters  against  the  justest 
resentment  of  the  people  : so  that  in  such 
countries  it  may  be  justly  said  the  people 
are  preserved  from  being  plundered  by  fo- 
reign enemies,  for  up  other  reason  but 
that  their  domestic  plunderers  may  find  a 
more  rich  and  plentiful  booty ; and  in  all 
such  countries,  we  find  their  laws  are  ge- 
nerally,^partial  in  favour  of  tax-gatherers, 
and  otlfeV  instruments  of  power,  and  terri- 
bly severe  upon'tlios.e  wpo  shall  upon  any 
occasion  dare  to  oppose  them,  in  what  they 
may  be  pleased  to  call  the  execution  of| 
their  office. 

Having  premised  these  observations 
upon  our  constitution,  and  upon  the  nature 
6t  a free,  government,  give  me  leave,  my 
Lords,  to  apply  them  to  that  clause  in  this 
Bill,  which  subjects  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom to  the  dapger,  nay,  1 may  say  cer- 
tainty, of  being  committed  to  prison  by  a 
single  justice  of  peace  without  boil  or 
mainprize,  ,of  being  convicted  and  trans- 
ported as  a smuggler,  and  if  he  returns  be- 
fore the  time  limited,  hanged  as  a felon, 
without  benefit  of  clergy:  and  all’ this 
without  his  having  been  guilty  of  any  one 
overt  act,  except  that  Of  travelling  properly 


armed  for  hi&ftefence,  and  haying  the  mis- 
fortune to  meetwith  two  of.  his  friends 


upon  the  road,  armed  in  the  same  manner; 
in  case  any  two  rogues  of  informers,  or 
perhaps  real  smugglers,  who  are  to  get  150, 
perhaps  250/.  byitlieir  perjury,  shall  swear 
that  tin’s  honest  man  and  his  two  friends 
were  assembled  and  armed,  in  order  to  be 
aiding  and  assisting  in  the  clandestine  run- 
ning, landing,  rescuing  or  carrying  away 
prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods.  This 
regulation,  when  stript  of  that  multiplicity 
of.  word»pwfe<?b,lr^clei',  wee  tJvs  i 


tlemen  in  the  Kingdom  to  be  si 
pany  together,  if  tliey  have  but  walking 
swords  by  their  sides. 

It  is  evident,  at  first  view,  that  this  regir. 
lation  is  repugnant  to  all  The  maxims 
oPfree  government.  The  wearing  of  amts 
is  an  act  not  only  innocent,  but  highly 
commendable,  therefore  no  presumption  of 
any  crime  can  from  thence  be  inferred; 
and  for  this  reason,  the  admitting  of  wit- 
nesses to  prove  that  any  three  men  were  so 
armed,  in  order  to  assist  in  smuggling,  is 
admitting  witnesses  to  prove  an  intention, 
without  any  one  overt  act  from  whence 
that  intention  can  possibly  be  inferred,  i 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  1 
our  constitution,  and  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom.  We  may  as 
welh-admit  witnesses  to  prove,  that  a inan  I 
got  up  in  die  morning  and  put  on  his  ' 
cloatlis,  in  order  to  go  and  assist  in  the  1 
running  of  goods  ; which  I am  sure  would  j 
be  ridiculous  as  well  as  pernicious,  either  I 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  But  this  is  , 
not  all  the  hardship,  in  the  present  case : , 
witnesses  are  not  "only  to  be  admitted  to  | 
prove  a wicked  intention,  without  an  overt  | 
act,  but  they  are  to  be  greatly  rewarded  j 
for  giving  such  a testimony ; which  is  a J 
most  dangerous-practice,  and  a practice  we  > 
have  lately  got  too  much  into ; for,  in  my 
opinion,  no  man  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a 
witness  against  ..any  criminal,  if  he  be  to  1 
have  any  share  of  the  reward  upon  his 
conviction ; however,  in  no  case  is  it  so  ! 
dangerous  as  it  will  be  in  diis;  because 
when  fake  witnesses  come  to  swear  a fact 
upon  a man,  which  he  was  innocent  of;  he:' 
may  prove  himself  to  have  been  at  another 
place  at  the  time:  or  lie  may  full  upon  many  ’J 
otligr  ways  to  make  his  innocence  appear, 
and  to  convict  the  witnesses  -of  perjury? 
which  danger  every  false  witness  must  be 
in,  and  this  is  in  all  other  cases  a great 
guard  to  die  innocent ; but  in  the  present 
case,  I sbould  be  glad  to  know  how  it  will 
be  possible  for  a man  to  prove  lie.  had  no 


such  intention  as  is  sworn  against  him^or^ 


to  convict  a false  witness  of  penury 
having  occasion  to  travel  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  his  being  upon  die  road 
thither,  will  be  no  proof  of  his  innocence, 
or  the  witness’s  perjury,  because  every 
! :SB3Ugg|l8t:niny..haivef  i0*  rtwnftwre  such  occa- 
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eions ; and  as  smugglers  will  in  this  case  powers  to  such  judges,  or  to  give  them  any 
generally  be  the  informers,  they  mny  chuse  supreme  and  uncontroulable  power  what- 
* time  when  concurring  circumstances  soever ; especially  in  cases  where  the  li- 
, fortify  their  testimony  : they  may  chuse  a berty  of  a subject  is  in  immediate  danger, 
'•*  time  when  a ship  is  actually  hovering  at  and  even  his  life  brought  into  a consequen- 
8ea;  or  they  may  lodge  a parcel  of  rim  tial  danger. 

goods  near  the  place,  where  those  against  From  what  I have  Said,  niy  Lords,  it 
whom  they  have  a mind  to  swear,  are  as-  appears,  that  if  this  clause  passes  into  a 
sembled,  and  after  procuring  those  goods  law,  the  liberty  and  tire  life  of  every  sub- 
tobe  seized,  they  may  then  go  and  swear  that  ject  in  Britain  will  be  exposed  to  very  great 
such  men  were  assembled  at  such  a place,  perils  if  he  ever  travels  with  arms  for  his 
and  armed,  in  order  to  assist  them  In  the  defence,  or  appears  abroad  with  any  offen- 
carrying  oil'  or  rescuing  thqpe  run  .goods,  sive  weapon  in  his  custody ; therefore  we 
With  respect,  my  Lords,  to  the  security  may  suppose  that  in  such  circumstances  no 
of  the  subject  against  unjust  imprison-  man  will  ever  travel  with  arms,  and  since 
. inents,  and  the  demanding  of  extravagant  no  man  can  make  use  of  any  arms,  it  is  not 

' bail ; and  also  with  respect  to  the  liberty  to  be  supposed  that  any  man  will  be  at  the 

of  applying  to  the  King’s  courts ; these  expence  of  providing  himself  with  such 

valuable  privileges  are  all  to  be  taken  away  utensils;  for  which  reason  1 must  look 

by  this  new  regulation : a man  is  to  be  ini-  upon  this  Bill,  as  a Bill  for  disarming  the 
. prisoned  without  so  much  as  a pretence  or  whole  kingdom  ; and  surely  none  of  your 
suspicion  of  his  having  being  guilty  of  any  lordships  will  think,  that  the  passing  of  any 
crime ; only  because  a sorry  fellow" perhaps  such  Bill  is  consistent  with  the  preservation 
has  gone  and  iiWore  before  a country  jus-  of  our  happy  constitution,  or  the  safety  of 
tice  out  of  malice,  or  for  a reward,  tliat  he  our  native  country:  I hope  no  man  thinks  " 
intended  to  assist  in  the  running  of  goods  ; that  smuggling,  or  the  resisting  of  custom- 
and  though  this  crime,  even  when  actually  house  officers,  is  so  heinous  or  dangerous 
committed,  be  in  its  own  nature  bailable,  a crime  as  high-treason.  Now  1 would 
and  though  by  our  constitution,  even'  man  ask  what  any  of  your  lordships  would  think 
has  a right  to  insist  that  in  such  cases  no  of  a new  law  agojnst  treason  conceived  in 
extravagant  bail  shall  be  exacted  from  him,  the  very  terms  of  this  clause  ? Suppose  the 

E;  now.,  he  is  to  be  committed  without  preamble  should  recite,  1 That  traiterous 
1 or  mainprize,  there  to  remainhill  lie  ‘ and  rebellious  persons  frequently  appear 
can  force  th£.  justice  and  his  informer  to  ‘ in  great  gangs,  carrying  fire-arms,  and 
bring  him  td'n  trial,  which  I do  not  see  how  4 other  offensive  weapons,  in  order  to  be 
’ he  can  do;  for  by.  this  clause,  the  Habeas  aiding  and  assisting  in  some  treasonable 
Corpus  act  seems’  in  all  such  case  sto  be  re-  » practices,  to  theagreat  danger  of  bis  Ma- 
pealed.  Again,  if  the  justice  should  com-  * jesty’s  person  andgovemment,  and  should 
1 mit  iniquity,  either  in  not  admitting  of  a 4 therefore  enact,  that  upon  information 
proper  and  full  vindication,  or  in  delaying  i to  be  given  upon  oath  before  any  one 
l to  bring  the  person  accused  to  a trial,  4 justice  of  peace,  that  any.pfrsons,  to  the 
where  shall  such  person  apply  for  relief  ? 4 number  of  three,  or  more,  were  so  as- 

For  by  this  clause,  the  liberty  of  applying  4 sembled  and  armed,  in  order  to  assist  in 
to  the  King’s  courts  is  in  such  cases  taken  4 such  practices,  the  justice  might  commit 
entirely  away  from  ail  the  King’s  subjects:  ;4  them,  without  b^til  or  mainprize;  and 
• the  King’s  courts  may  perhaps  at  last  4 that  upon  due  proof  of  their  being  so  as- 
compel  the  prosecutor  to  bring  him  to  a 4 sembled  and  armed,  in  order  to  assist  in 
trial;  but  they  cannot  admit  of  the  most  ‘such  practices,  and  upon  conviction,  they 
ample  and  clear  vindication,  nor  can  they  4 should  suffer  as  traitors ; and  farther, 
in  the  mean  time  admit  the  person  accused  4 that  the  informers  shorild,  for  every  trai- 
to  bail,  let  him  be  of  what  character  and  4 tor  so  convicted,  receive  a reward  of  50/.’ 
circumstances  he  will : yet  this  power,  I am  very  certain,  that  if  ever  I should  see 
which  by  this  clause  is  taken  from  the  such  a law  passed,  1 should  look  upon  our 
King’s  courts,  is  given  to  the  justices  of  constijfcntion  to  be  at  an  end;  yet  we  may 
the  peace,  who  are  removable  at  the  plea-  have  an  administration  that  would  be  fond 
sure  of  a minister,  and  may  most  of  them  of  having  such  a law  passed,  perhaps  in 
be  made  the  drudgifig  tools  of  an  admi-  order  to  guard  against  those  treasonable 
nistration ; therefore  l must  think  it  very  practices,  which  their  own  conduct  had 
extraordinary  and  inconsistent  with  the  made  frequent ; and  in  such  a case,  would 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  to  give  such  not  this  very  law  be  a good  prt.^dent  t?r 
[VOL.  IXljmed  image^isrtis^ imthellmversrtfe  of^uJLiJipton  Library  Diymsiition  Unit . ' 
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them  ? Would  not  they  have  reason  to  say 
to  the  Parliament,  What!  will  you  re- 
fuse to  grant  that  security  against  trea- 
sonable practices,  which  your  ancestors 
have  granted  against  the  practices  -of 
smuggling,! 

Having  thus,  my  Lords,  shewn  the  dan- 
gers that  are  most  justly  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Clause  as  it  stands  at  present,  I 
shall  next  enquire  a little  into  the  nature 
of  the  evil  intended  to  be  remedied,  in 
order  to  see,  whether  a less  dangerous  re- 
gulation would  not  be  sufficient  to  remedy 
that  evil.  My  Lords,  the  evil  complained 
of  is,  that  great  numbers  of  smugglers  lurk 
about  our  coasts  and  navigable  rivers,  and 
conceal  themselves  separately,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  in  order  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  their  smuggling  vessels ; and  when  these 
vessels  arrive,  they  then  gather  themselves 
in  such  a body,  as  to  be  too  strong  for  the 
civil  power ; so  that,  before  a proper  as- 
sistance can  be  procured,  they  get  their 
goods  landed  and  carried  clear  off.  Now 
there  is  another  clause  in  this  Bill,  which, 
with  a very  little  variation,  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  this 
evil,  which  is  that  clause,  by  which  a 
a power  is  given  to  any  justice,  upon  a 
proper  information,  to  seize  all  such  per- 
sons, and  commit  them  to  the  house  of 
correction,  iu  case  they  cannot  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves,  which  will 
render  it  impossible  for  these  fellows  to 
conceal  themselves  separately,  and  wait  for 
a ship’s  arrival ; they  must,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  waiting,  appear  in  a body; 
in  which  case  it  may  perhaps  be  out  of  the 
power  of  a neighbouring  justice  to  seize 
any  of  them,  in  order  to  send  them  to  the 
house  or  correction ; but  in  such  a case, 
it  will  likewise  be  out  of  the  power  of  any 
justice  to  seize  any  of  them,  in  order  to 
send  them  to  jail  without  bail  or  main- 
prize  : in  both  cases,  the  justice  must  wait 
till  he  can  procure  a proper  assistance, 
which  he  may  do  generally  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  smuggling  vessel  expected; 
and  the  sending  of  them  to  the  house  of 
correction,  will  as  effectually  prevent  their 
being  assisting  for  that  time  at  least,  in  the 
landing  or  carrying  off  any  goods,  as  the 
sending  them  to  jail  and  afterwards  trans- 
porting them  would  be.  This  regulation 
would  be  consonant  to  the  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  punishment  would  be,  in 
some  measure,  proportioned  to  the  crime ; 
because  a man  who  loiters  idly  in  any 
place,  and  cannot  give  a good  account  of 
himself,  ftft 


of  correction  as  a vagabond ; but  I must 
think  it  too  severe,  to  make  a man  guilty 
of  felony,  or  to  commit  him  without  bail  or 
-mainprize,  only,  because  he  is  seen  with  a 
sword  or  cutlass  lurking  or  loitering  in  anyJ 
place,  and  is  not  able  to  give  such  an  ac- 
count of  himself  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
a country  justice.  For  this  reason,  I hope 
your  lordships  will  agree  to  the  amend- 
ments I shall  propose  as  follow,  (as  above- 
mentioned). 

These  Amendments  *ill,  in  my  opinion, 
make  the  Bill  as  ellectual  as  it  is  at  present 
against  smuggling,  and  will  in  some  measure 
prevent  those  dangers  which  may  accrue  ' 
from  it,  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of  mu' 
constitution  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  j 
I say,  my  Lords,  in  some  measure ; for  nei- 
ther these  amendments,  nor  any  amend-  < 
ments,  can  prevent  its  being -a  very  dan- 
gerous Bill,  and  such  a one  as  1 am  sorry 
to  see  necessary  in  this  once  happy  kingdom. 
The  clause  I have  taken  notice  of  is  a 
clause  absolutely  repugnant  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  laws,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people; 
but  there  are  several  other  clauses  which 
may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  both  to 
our  trade  and  our  constitution,  some  of 
which  I shall  beg  leave  to  take  notice  of, 
not  with  a design  to  amend  them,  or  leave 
them  out,  but  in  order  to  shew  that  there 
is  the  greater  necessity  for  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  I hnve  proposed,  as  well  as  to 
one  other  amendment  I shall  hereafter  pro- 
pose. 

The  Clause  for  making  all  persons  guilty 
of  felony,  who  to  the  number  of  two  or 
more,  shall  be  found  armed  witli  any  offen- 
sive weapon,  and  travelling  within  five 
miles  from  the  sea-coasts  or  any  navigable  1 
river  with  any  horse  or  cart  whereon  shall  1 
be  laden  or  put  more  than  six  pounds  of  run 
tea,  or  any  other  run  goods  above  the  va- 
lue of  30 1.  sterling,  is  a most  dangerous 
clause  for  the  subject ; because  it  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  any  malicious  or  knavish 
servant,  to  make  his  master  if  he  travel* 
with  a sword  or  pistols,  guilty  of  felony  I 
whenever  he  has  a mind,  by  putting  seven 
pounds  of  tea,  or  thirty  guineas  worth  of 
lace  into  his  master’s  portmanteau,  and 
going,  at  the  next  town  they  stop  at,  to 
inform  against  him  as  a smuggler;  f«r  , 
which  piece  of  malice  or  knavery,  this  ser-  | 
vant  is,  by  a subsequent  clause,  to  receive 
50/.  reward.  Nay,  I do  not  know  but 
some  lord  of  this  House  may  sometime  ( 
hereafter  be  transported  as  a smuggler ; 

thirty  8uuieai 
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worth  of  lace,  may  be  packed  up  in  very 
little  room,  and  if  a malicious  or  knavish 
servant,  should  put  any  such  parcel  into 
4 his  lord’s  coach-box,  or  cloak  bag,  and 
swear  that  he  put  it  there  by  his  lordship’s 
order,  with  a design  to  convey  it  to  Iii- 
v house  in  town,  or  his  house  in  the  coun 
try,  I do  not  see  how  tiie  best  nobleman  ii 
( thekingdoin  could  vindicate  himself  against 

M such  a clear  proof  of  a fact  made  felony 
1 f.  by  this  Bill.  The  noble  "‘lord  would  of 
course  therefore  be  found  guilty,  and 
transported  as  a smuggler;  and  the 
vant  would  get  50/.'  reward  from  the  go- 
vernment, besides  a much  greater  reward 
perhaps  front  those  who  put  hint  upon  that 
piece  of  treachery,  and  nirnished  him  with 
goods  for  tHat  very  purpose. 

1 know,  my  Lords,  it  may  be  said  that 
no  man  can  be  absolutely  safe  against 
treachery  and  perjury;  but  from  all  our 
law-books,  I defy  any 
case  where  it  i 


suppose  a 
> easy  to  cdok  up  a 


treacherous,  yet  feasible  accusation  against 
a man  who  has  not  Keen  guilty  of  the  least 
imprudence;  or  so  safe  to  give  a false 
testimony,  as  it  will  be  in  the  case  I have 
now  laid  -before  you;  for  in  nil,  or  most 
other  cases,  there  must  be  a confederacy 
and  combination  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, in  order  to  get  a man  convicted  upon 
a false  information ; in  which  case  tlie  con- 
federates are  in  danger  of  being  betrayed 
by  one  another ; and  even  the  facts  them- 
selves which  are  falsely  sworn  against  a man, 
often  furnish  him  with  ; means  for  justify- 
P ing himself  and  condemning  his  accusers; 

(whereas  in  the  present  case,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  confederacy,  nor  can  the  per- 
i son  accused  justify  himself  by  any  means 
If  I can  think  of. 

I The  Clause  for  making  actions  of  as- 
I,  sault  upon  officers  triable  in  auy  county  of 
England,  may  likewise,  in  my  opinion, beof 
dangerous  consequence.  It  is  granting  a 
privilege  ti)  his  Majesty’s  officers  which  is 
v'Tyjjncomistent  with  the  safety  of  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  ; and  it  is  such  a privi- 
lege as’  ought  not,  I think,  to  be  granted 
even  to  the  crown  itself,  nor  ever  was 
granted,  except  upon  very  extraordinary 
occasions.  For  when  an  officer  is  as- 
saulted, or  pretends  to  have  been  assaulted 
by  a country  gentleman  or  farmer,  I can 
see  no  reason  why  lie  should  be  at  liberty 
to  lay  his  action  and  bring  it  to  trial  in  any 
county  in  England,  and  every  gentleman 
or  farmer  who  may  be  assaulted  by  an  offi- 
cer, confined  to  try  his  action  ire  the  very 
«ounty  whe^l  the  assault  wa^  comipitteil. 


„ 'rv  officer  of  the  excise  as 

well  as  customs  (for  the  clause  is  carefully 
extended  to  both)  a privilege  of  making  a 
country  gentleman  or  farmer,  with  all  his 
witnesses,  dance  from  Northumberland, 
Wales,  or  Cornwall, in  order  to  defend  him- 
self against  an  action  of  assault  to  be  tried 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  Kent,  or 
in  Essex,  where  the  character-  of  the 
plaintiff,  defendant,  or  either  of  their  wit- 
nesses, can  neither  be  known,  nor  i aquired 
into,  is,  in  my  opinion,  contrary  to  the 
wliole:  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  quiet  and  ease  of  all  other  sub- 
jects ; for  every  Jack  in  an  office  is  but  too 
apt  to  be  insolent  and  saucy  to  those  who 
must  apply  to  him;  and  this  privilege  may, 
I am  afraid,  render  our  Jacks  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house and  Excise-officers  altogether 
insupportable.  It  is  a good  luck  for  us 
that  no  officer  of  our  army  can  well  bring 
an  action  of  assault  against  any  man,  at 
least  it  is  as -yetTeckoued  inconsistent  with 
their  honour  to  do  so;  for  if  it  had  been 
otherwise,  I should  have  expected  that 
they  likewise  would  have  been  included  iu 
this  bountiful  clause,  which  establishes 
such  a remarkable  difference  between  his 
Majesty’s  officers  and  his  Majesty’s  sub- 
file Clause  For  admitting  officers  to  bail 
in  the  case  of  murder  or  killing  of  any  per- 
son who  resists  them,  I must  likewise  look 
upon  as  »,hew  piece  of  special  grace  and 
favour' granted  to  our  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms and  excise.  Indeed,  in  this  case  the 
officers  of  our  army  may  often  come  in 
for  theirshare,  because  they  are  generally 
called  as  assistants  to  custom-house  officers 
as  well  as  to  executioners.  . But  I am 
afraid  this  new  favour  may  make  them 
sometimes  imugine  that  clubs,  or  even  fists, 
are  offensive  weapons,  and  such  as  may  be 
opposed  by  powder  and  ball ; therefore  I 
must  think  il  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  lives  of  liis  Majesty’s  subjects ; for  in 
such  a case  I think,  the  proclamation 
against  riots  ought,  at  least  to  be  read,  in 
order  that  those  who  are  only  lookers  on, 
may  have  time  to  retire : And  I can  see 
no  reason  why  officers,  in  such  a case, 
might  not  have  been  left  to  the  course  of 
the  common  law,  ns  well  as  gentlemen  are 
in  a parallel  easy,  and  a case  at  least  as 
favourable ; for  S'  a gentleman  should  kill 
a highwayman,  who  assaults  him  and  de- 
mands his  money,  he  must  take  his  fate  at 
common  law,  and  in  case  the  coroner’s  in- 
quest should  give  a wrong  verdict  against 
him,  he  must  lie  in  prison  till  his  trial ; but 
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if  an  officer  kills  a man  who  did  not>per- 
haps  assault  him,  or  bring  his  life  into  any 
danger,  and  the  coroner’s  inquest  should 
bring  it  in,  perhaps  justly,  wilful  murder ; 
yet  by  this  clause  his  Majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace,  or  any  other  justices,  are  not 
only  empowered,  but  are  enjoined  and  re- 

Suiretl,  to  admit  such  officer  to'-0 bail;  so 
lat  by  these  last  words  it  would  seem, 
that  there  is  not  so  much  as  a discretionary 
power  left  in  the  judge  if  there  be  but  the 
least  pretence  for  the  officer’s  being  within 
this  clause. 

I have  no  occasion  to  explain  to  your 
lordships  the  great  benefits  and  advantages 
we  reap  by  trade,  or  how  necessary  it  is 
to  the  very  being,  as  well  as  happiness  of 
this  nation,  therefore  I shall  only  observe, 
that  if  we  should  destroy  our  trade,  in 
order  to  prevent  smuggling,  it  would  in- 
deed be  an  effectual  remedy,  and  I believe 
the  only  remedy  we  shall  ever  find  to  be 
altogether  effectual ; but  it  would  be  like  a 
man’s  giving  his  whole  estate  to  bis  ene- 
mies, for  fear  his  friends  should  cheat  him 
out  of  a small  part  of  it.  Now  there  are 
in  this  Bill  several . clauses,  which  will,  in 
my  opinion,  expose  our  merchants  and 
seamen  to  many  new  hardships,  dangers 
and  inconveniences.  I shall  take  notice 
only  of  that  clause,  which  gives  power  to 
our  custom-house  officers  to  enter  and 
rummage  any  ship  at  sea,  if  within  what 
they  may  please  to  call  the  limits  of  any 
port  in  this  island.  What  may  be  meant 
by  the  limits  of  a port,  I do  not  know,  but 
I am  certain  it  is  a term  so  vague  and  in- 
determinate, that  it  must  occasion  an  in- 
finite number  of  contests, 'between  our 
custom-house  officers  and  the  commanders 
of  . our  merchant-men  ; for  no  master  will 
submit  to  have  his  ship  rummaged  and 
searched,  when  he  thinks  he  is  not  by  law 
obliged  to  do  so ; therefore  if  a custom- 
house officer  should  judge  a ship  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  a port,  and  the  captain 
should  judge  she  is  not,  a dispute,  and 
perhaps  a battle  may  eusue,  between  the 
officers  and  the  ship’s  crew : This  will  sub- 
ject the  captain,  aud  f believe  every  one 
on  hoard  the  ship,  to  an  action  for  a hun- 
dred pounds  penalty,  in  which  they  will 
every  one  he  cast,  if  the  ship  should  be 
judged  in  law  to  haveiheen  within  the 
limits  of  any  port  when  ' the  officer  de- 
manded admittance ; whereas  if  it  should 
be  judged  otherwise,  the  officer  is  made 
liable  to  no  penalty  for  the  assault  he  made 
upon  the  ship  ; from  whence  we  may  con- 
clude, thatojur-  affifcBra'AVili' 


at  last  pretend  tosearch  almost  every  ship 
that  comes  within  the  four  seas,  unless  the 
master  agrees  to  pay  them  a tax  For  pm, 
venting  the  trouble  they  may  give  him  by 
rummaging  and  searching  his  ship  upon 
the  high  seas,  and  when  he  has  perhaps  a 
fair  wind  for  carrying  him  to  the  port  to  , 
which  he  is  really  bound : 4s  this  will  be 
a great  hardship  upon  our  merchants  and 
sea-faring  meD,  1 therefore  wish  that  a 
league,  half  a league,  or^ome  other  deter- 
minate distance  had  been  put  instead  of  the 
word  limits. 

Upon  the  whole,  my  Lords,  I must  thinlt 
tills  Bill  one  of  the  most  severe  and  dan-  * 
gerous  Bills  that  was  ever  passed  by  a 
British  legislature;  mid  yet. notwithstand- 
ing its  severity, I am  afrai'd,  it  will  be  far 
from  answering  the  end.  I am  afraid,  that 
instead  of  preventing  smuggling,  it  will 
reuser  desperate  all  those  who  shall  here- 
after embark  in  that  pernicious  trade,  which 
will  uilike  them  more  bold  and-  enterprising 
than  they  ever  were  heretofore  ; and  their 
common  danger  will  unite  theut'  Closer  to- 
gether, which  will  make  them  more  power- 
ful and  formidable.  While  our  numerous 
high  duties  continue,  while  there,  are  such 
profits  to  be  got  by  smuggling,  it  is  in  vain  1 
to  expect  we  can  entirely  prevent  it  by  j 
the  most  severe  laws  we  can  make.  By  J 
such  laws  we  may  ruin  our  constitution,  J 
we  may  subject  ourselves  to  arbitraiy  I 
power,  but  even  arbitrary  power  itself  will',  j 
not  prevent  it ; for  in  France,  where  arbi-  ' jj 
trary  power  hgs  been  long  established,  J 
where  the  punishment  of  every  sort  of  j 
smuggling  is  death  or  the  gallies,  where 
they  keep  up  a particular  sort  of  army  j 
called  Les  Maltotiers,  for  that  very  pur-  | 
pose,  yet  smuggling  is  in  that  kingdom  I 
almost  as  frequent  as  in  England,  and  " 
their  smugglers  are  much  more  desperate 
than  ours ; for  they  march  in  little  armies,  I 
are  well  armed  and  disciplined,  and  often  i 
engage  in  battle  with  the  custom-house.of- 
ficers  and  their  guard  of  Maltotiers.  ■The 
gentlemen  of  .the  French  army  are  indeed  j 
but  seldom  or  ever  employed  in  such  ex- 
ploits; they  consider  that  their  proper 
busiucs  is  to  defend  their  country  against 
open  and  declared  enemies ; and  therefore 
they  think  it  below  them  to  engage  against  | 
Banditti,  or  to  hunt  after  and  guard  cri- 
minals, ; this  low  sprt  of  work  they  look 
on  as  fit  . only  for  Maltotiers  and  Archers, 
or  sheriiPs  officers  ; and  though.they  have 
a vast  number  of  such  in  France,  ye*  ! 
with  them,  and  with  all  the:  other  adJ 
never  yet  been 
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in  their  power  entirely  to  prevent  smug- 
gling. 

From  all  these  considerations,  I epuld 
wish,  nly  Lords,.?that  the  Bill  were  delayed 
till  another  session,  when  we  could  have 
time  to  concert  proper  clauses  for  the  end 
intended,  and  such  asffcvouid  not  any  way 
, injure  our  constitution,  or  oppress  our 
fair,  traders.  Such  bills  ought  to  be  drawn 
up  and  passed  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
lnatu  rest  deliberation  ; for  in  passing  every 
Such  bill,  we  are  placed  between  two  pre- 
cipices, where  the  least  inclination  to  one 
side  or  the  other  may  throw  us  headlong 

into  a gulph  of  perdition : we  may  ruin  our  ...  ... t 

revenue  by  giving  too  great  a latitude  to  [parliament,  add  which  the  parliament 
smugglers,  oi:  we  may  dest^by  our  con-  [Iftpmd  to  make  go  oof 
' — ‘on  great  and  too 


smugglers,  or  we 
stitution  by  placin. 


' bitrary  a power 
our  trade,  by  subjecting' 
too  many  dangers  and 
But  if  the  Bill  cannot  be  Relayed,  n me 
disease  absolutely  requires  some  immediate 


..  n . Notwithstanding  all  these  obligations  we 

e crown,  and  likewise  ttJjSfcuoer,  yet,  my  Lprds,  1 shall  readily 
;.wr‘rn,„-  t„  I agree-that  we  ought1fo.be  extremely  cau- 

iyl!w  powers  for  n ' 


merchants  to 
inconveniences. 

if  the 


* agree  tfe  the  amendment 

and  as  it  is  a Bill  of  a vqry  new  arid  extra- 
ordinary nature,  I hope  it  will  not  be  at 
first  made  perpetual.  Let  us  do  as  we 
, always  have  done  in  most  new  regulations : 
v let  it  be  made  to  dbntinue  for  thnSfelive, 
or  seven  years,  that  we  may  have  smm  ex- 
| perience  of  its  effects,  before  we  make  ft  a 
. S perpetual  law;  which  is  the  last  amend- 
‘ meat  1 shall  take  the  liberty  to  offer. 

The  Answer  was  to  this  effect: 


My  Lords;  As  the  immediate  preserva- 
tion, as  well  as,  future  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion,  depends  upon  the  support  of  our  go- 
vernment, it  is  the  duty  of  parliament  not 
only  to  grjait  such  funds  aaimay  be  neces- 
' sary  for  that  support,  but  to  make  those 
grants  effectual ; for  die  granting  of  any 
r duty  would  be  of  very  litge  signx- 


tributes  big  share.  Yea  farther,  any  sort 
of  neglect  in  this  particular,  must  be  of 
the  most  fatal  consequence  t$  our  trade, 
and  mu6t  necessarily  at  last  be'  tlie  ruin  of 
every  fair  trader  in  the  kingdom;  and  in 
our  present  circumstances,  it  may  likewise 
be  called  a';sort  of  breach  of  the  public 
faith ; for  as  most  of  our  duties,  especially 
in  die  customs,  are  mortgaged,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  gfe.  creditors  of  the  public, 
the  allowing  tSe^  produce  of  any  dt  those 
duties  to  be  diminished  by  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, when  it  is’  in  our  power  to  prevent  it, 
is  the  same  with  taking  from  them  a part  of 
diat  security  which  was  given  them  by 


pious  in  granting  an y *5w  powers  ft 
igg  and  collecting  our  taxes,  which  may 
Shy  ivay  enSboach  upon  the  constitution, 
or  upoifrtlle  liberies  of  the  people;  but  if 
we  make  a pham®m  of  e 


r ..  every  new  power, 

or  new  penalty, That  rosy  be  really  neces- 
sary.for  that  purpose,  and  give  a loose  to 
our  imaginations,  by  supposing  that  every 
such  power  or  perfalty  will  be  made  a ' 
wrong  and  unjust  use  of,  and  turned  to- 
' wards  the  oppression  and  ruin  of  the  sub- 
ject, instead  of  being  applied  to  their  re- 
lief and  preServation,  we  shall  never  graut 
. any  new  potver*nor  continue  die  old;  for 
no  power  was  fever  granted,  nor  can  be 
grafted,  upon  which  a fruitful  imagination 
may  not  form  various  scenes  of  horror  and 
destruction  ^duiy,  no  power  can  be  granted 
but  wliat  maj^'ti'uly  be  made  a wrong  use 
of;  but  while  we  nave  a parliament  sub- 
sisting, while  we  are  subject  to  no  earthly 
power  but  what  ^established  by,  and  de- 
pends, upon  parliament^  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  frighten  ourselves  with  sQgh  chi- 
fication,  if  the  parliament  did  not,  at  die  \ masras ; for,  thank  God ! our  parliaments 
same  time,  prescribe  such  methods  as  | have  hitherto  been  able  to  give  a check  to 
sh'duld  be  effectual  for  raising  and  collects  every  wrong  use  that  has  been  made  of 
ing  that  tax  or  duty ; and  if  the  methods  \ 
at  first  prescribed  should  fail  of  the  cx-  1 
pected  success,  it  is,  for  the  same  reas.qn, 
the  duty  of 'parliament  to  contrive  anil 
prescribe  such  dflier  methods  as  may  be 
thought  more  effectual.  The  imposing  of 


any  tax  or  duty,  and  allowing  an' 
through  our  neglect,  tp  escape  pnyf 
share  of  it  which  is  due  from  him  % law, 


IjjeachJof  our  dutyttowards 
entry,  but  a piece  of  lir- 
particular  man  in 


the  kingdom,  wlxo  honestly  and  fairly  i 

( Printed  image  digifisfed  hy  the  Qj,ii 


Sower,  aud  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
gn  punishment. 

With  regard  tp  the  clauses  in  this.  Bill 
which  have  beeivobjccted  to,  and  the  new 
powers  to  be  granted  which  have  been  set 
in  such  a hideous  light;  before  l begin  to 
iny  man,  1 consider  any  of  them  particularly,  giveme 
lyipg  thaUj  leave,  my  Lords,  to  make  this  genera]  ob- 
i,  by  law,  | sfervation,  thatthough  we  do  not  pretend. 

to  punish  a man  for  mere  thinking,  nor 
admit  a bare  intention  to  be  proved  by 
witnesses,  yet  we  often  punish  a man  for 
and  admit  witnesses  to  prove 
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words  as  well  as  facts,  in  order  from  thence 
to  infer  a malicious  intention ; and  even 
by  a late  statute,  we  have  laid  a very  se- 
vere punishment  upon  an  intention ; for 
we  have  made  it  transportation  for  any 
man  to  assault  another  upon  the  highway 
with  an  intention  to  rob,  whereas  it  was 
before  hut  a common  trespass : how  this 
intention  is  to  be  proved  I shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine ; but  J. Suppose,  if  the 
man  who  made  the  assault  uttered  only 
these  two  words  ‘ your  money,’  and  his 
uttering  of  such  words  were  proved  in 
court,  it  would  be  deemed  a full  proof  of 
his  intention,  and  that  action  which  in  it- 
self is  but  a comrapifctrespass,  would,  by 
these  two  ugly  words,  be  made  felony  and 
transportation.  But  this  is  not  ttu;  onjy 
case,  where  words  may  be  proved,  in  order 
to  shew  the  intention  of  the  speaker^and 
convict  him  of  the^crime  for  which  he 
stands  indicted  or  accused  j for  we  kuoyv; 
that  inall  trials  of  murder,  tliefe  is  nothing 
more  common  than  to  grove  threatening 
words  made  use  of  by  thg  person  indicted 
in  order  to  shew  that  he  had  an  intention 
to  murder;  and  by  an  act  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty’s reign,  which  makes  itfolony  to  tear 
or  spoil  any  person’s  clothes  in  the  streets 
it  is  farther  enacted,  that  whoever  shall 
wilfully  and  maliciously  assault  any  per- 
son in  the  public  streets  or  highways,  with 
an  intent  to  tear  or  spoil  the*'  clothes  of 
such  person,  shall  upon  conviction,  suffer 
as  in  the  case  of  felony  f in  which  last 
case,  the  intention  of  the  person  accibed 
can  be  proved  by  nothing  else  but  by  some 
words  or  threats  uttered  byjiim  before, 
after,  or  at  the  time  of  the  assault:  for  if 
he  had  proceeded  to  an  overt  act,  if  he  had 
actually  torn  or  spoiled  the  person's  cloatha, 
he  would  be  withimtiic  former  part  of  that 
law,  and  consequently  mere  would  be  no 
occasio^for  proving  his  intention : nay, 
even  high  treason  itself  may  be  committed 
by  words,  without  any  overt  act;  for  by 
an  act  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had,  I be  - 
lieve, as  great  a regard  for  our  constitution 
as  ever  any  king  or  queen  had,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  whoever  snoU,  by  any  speech 
maintain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  guilty 
of  a Praemunire,  and  of  high , treason  for 
the  second  : and  in  all  crimes  whatever, 
according  to  the  whole -tenor  of  our  laws' 
it  is  the  intention  only  that  is  to  be  pu- 
nished, which  intention  must  be  made  ap- 
pear from  circumstances,  and  those  cir- 
cumstances may  consist  in  words  spoken, 
as  well  as'Vovert'''aEtsl|i«m,nliWttedl  by:ithe(' 
person  accused. 


if  hale  in  ihe  Lord 't  oh  the 

With  this  view,  my  Lords,  let  us  consider 
that  clause  in  the  Bill  now  before  us,  which 
has-been  principally  objected  to.  By  (]lat 
clause  it  is  proposed  to  be  enacted,  that 
if  three  or  more  are  assembled  with  fire, 
arms  or  other  offonsive  weapons,  with 
an  intention  to  run  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandize,  or  to  Watch  for  opportunities  for 
that  purpose ; or  with  an  intention  to  carry 
off  or  rescue  any  run-goods  or  merchan- 
dize, or  to  wound  or  murder'1  any  pFliis  i 
Majesty’s  officers,  a justice  of  peace,  upon 
information  to  Be  given  upon  oath,  may 
commit  them' without,  bail  or  niainprize; 
and  such  persons,  if  convicted  by  due  f 
course  of  law,  are  to  be  transported  as 
felons.  Froifr  these  words  is  it  not  plain 
that  the  hiformer,  a^avell  as  ill  the  other 
witnesses,''  must  feweSr  to  some  overt  acts 
committed,  or  some  words  spoken,  by  the 
persbns  against  whom  they  swear,  or  to 
some  other  circumstances  from  whence 
this  intention  may  be  probably  inferred? 
Can  we  suppose  that  afiy  justice  would 
commit  or  any -jury  convict  the' persons  ' 
accused,  upon  the  informer’s  barely  saying 
he  knew  they  had  such  an  intention,  with- 
out giving  an  account  of  his  reasons  for  , 
sayingso?  And  if  he  gives  such  reasons  1. 
as  nm^t  make  every'  man  believe  they  had 
such  my  intention,  do  not  they  deserve  to 
be  committed?  Can  we  suppose  it  pos-  , 
sible  that  such  reasons  can  be  given  against  • 
an  iunocent  man  ? At  least  ! am  sure  it  is  j 
no  more  possible  in  this  case  than  in  any  if 
other  criminal  case  whatsoever.  And  if  < 

£)u  think  proper  to  make  this  crime  fe-' 
ny,  and  the  punishment  transportation,  j 
it  is  neither  inconsistent  with  our  consult  ! 
tution,  nor  contrary  to  our  laws,  to  have 
spell  a person  committed  without  Bail  or  J 
niainprize;  because  v.  hcrevfir  such  a pu-  '! 
nishment  is  to  be  inflicted,  no  bail  can  in 
any  cys£  be  taken ; the  person  accused  1 
must,  in  all.  such  cases,  remain  in  prison 
till  he  he  acquitted  by  due  course  of  lajj’. 

‘ As  to  the  rewards  which  are  by  this  act  > 
to  be  given  to  informers,  I can  see  no  rea-  i 
son  why  we  should  be  more  afraid  of  them 
in  this,  case  than  in  any  other ; for  it  is 
certain  that  in  many  criminal  cases,  even 
where  the  punishment  is  death,  there  are 
rewards  given  to  informers,  by  the  laws,  j 
and  customs  of  this  kingdom  : from  such 
,'rewardffjve  have  experienced  great  benefit  t 
with  respect  to  the  discovering,  appre-  ) 
bending,  • and  punishing  of  criminals,  and  . 

we  have  not  yet  found  any  thmger  accruing 

therefjom  to  innocent  persons,  nor  can 
fifty1  WNgei*  Ufr  'WdPl  WjjSpSeS1  ' for  if  two  or 
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three,  rogues  should  combine  together,  in  find  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  his  takr 
order  to  accuse  an  innocent  man,  they  ing  the  benefit  of  tiie  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
have  generally  fieen,  and  always  may  be  and  getting  himself  discharged  in  pursu- 
made  to  contradict  themselves,  or  one  anq?  unce  of  that  Act. 
i ther,  in  some  of  the  circumstances  thej?  Haviitg  thus  shewn,  that  no  innocent 
| relate : and  the  evidence  of  one  man,  es-  man  can  be  in  danger,  either  of  being 
pecially  a poor,  low  fellow,  which  we  must  committed  or  convicted  from  this  clause, 
suppose  any  such  rogue  to  be,  will  never  any  more  than  from  any  other  penal  law 

- be  of  weight  enough  with  a jury,  to  con-  now  subsisting;  I may,  1 think',' conclude, 
victa  man. of  any  tolerable'character.  In  that  no  innocent  man  can  be  by  this  Bill 
the  present  ease  it  will  be  the  same;  tiie  frightened  from  travelling  with  arms  when- 
informer  must  give  his  reasons,  for  say-  ever  hp  has  ;Lmind,  and  therefore  it  can- 
ing that  tiie  person  accused  had  such  an  not,  with  the?  least  propriety^  he  called 
intention,  those  reasons  must  either  be  a Bill  for  disarming  the  people  of  Great 

- facts  he  Mw,  or  words  he  heard  ; as  to  both  Britain.  But  I must  take  notice,  that 
, _ these,  he  may  be  jjbliged  to  tell  all  the  pen  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  if  an 

particular  circumstances,  some  of  which  information  were*given  to  any  justice  of 
the  person  accused  may  be  able  t reprove  the  peace,  that  a man  iotettded  to  be  aid- 
false,  or  the  false  informer  may  probably  ing  and  assisting  in  some  treasonable  prac- 
lie  made  to  contradict  himself,  unless  be  tices,  whether  Vith  arms  or  without,  and 
has  a better  memory  than  liars  usually  the  informer  should'; give  such  circum- 
hnve:  even  iljthe  inliirmer  shbuld  give  but  stances  as  ought  to  gain  credit  from  a rea- 
tliis  only  reason,  that  the  person  accused  sO'nable  man,  such  justice  would  be  de- 
told  him  so:  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  fiejent  itf  his  duty,  if  lie  did  not  examine 

• very  probable  a justice  ora  jury  would  be-  immediately  into  the  affair,  and  commit 
*■  lieve  him,  without  several  con  era-ring  eir-  the  person  info  lined  agaiust,  if  he  saw  any 

cu nistan ces ; but  besides,  he  would  be  cause  for  so  doing;  which  he  might  cer- 
. obliged  to  give  an  account wh'bn  and  where,  ftafiuy  do,  evqu  as  tiie  law  stands  at  pre- 
and  upon  what  occasion,  the  person  ac-  ’sent,"  and  thfTcmre,  there  is  no  occasion 
cused  told  him  so ; with  respect  to. which  for  anv  new  law  for  this  purpose,,  nor 
it  woulifliardly  be  possible  for  him  £b  form  would  ffie  passing  such  a law  be  any  en- 
rich a story  as  might  appear  probable;  croachWnt  upon  our : Constitution ; and 
■•'.and  at  the  same  time  such  a one,  as  the  if  the  person  impeached'  by  any  such  in- 
person  accused  could  no  .way ' contradict  formation,  should  upon  a fair  and  open 
by  proper  evidence.  trial  be  convicted  of  treason,  the  in- 

k Witli  respect  to  the  liberty  of  applying  former;  would -expect,  and  would  really 
to  the  King’s  courts  in  Westminstef-hall,  I deserve^a  much  better  reward  than  any 
cannot  think  it  is  by  this  Bill  to  be  taken  proposed  by  tin's  Bill ; so  that  promising 
away  from  any  of  tiie  King’s  subjects,  not*  fof  a reward  by  act  of  parliament,  can  be 
can  .1  think,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  5of  no  great  conserjuence  in  any  case,  be- 
is  in  any  case  to  be  repealed : the  justice'  cause  a rogue  will  be  as  ready  to  perjure 
of  peace  is  empowered  to  commit  without  himself  for  a rew:ird  expected  and  coin- 
1,  bail  or  mainprrze,  as  be  may  do  in  capital  monjy  given,  as  he  will  be  for  a reward 
a eases  fis  well  as  tin’s;  but  the  trial  must  expressly  promised  by  act  of  parliament. 

* lmBefore  the  King’s  courts  either  in  West-  Let  us  consider,  my  Lords,  that  by  the 
f nnrister-hall,  or  ajj,  the' Resizes ; andi  am  Bill  now  befofe  us,  there  are  two  softs  of  of- 

Isure  it  will  no(t  be  pretended,  tliat  any  of  fences  to  be  corrected,  which  were  not  be- 
* the  King’s  courts  ought,  or  would"  admit  a fore  made  liable  to  any  tjunishmept.  The 
^ man  to  bail,  who,  iijipn  convictkm,  isjby  ex-  first  is,an  assemblmgto  the  number  of  three 
press  statute  to  be  transported."  ' Indeed,  if  or  more,  armed  with  firelocks,  or  other  of- 
tlie  justice  should  be  guilty,  of  error  or  fensive  weapons,  in  order  to  be  aiding  and 
iniquity  in  the  t?bmmitment,  "the  court  of  assisting  in  the  running  of  goods  or  deforc- 
. K ing’ s-bench might  in  that  case  give  re-  ing  of  officers;  the  other  is,  a lurking  or 
| lief,  and  any  person  to  he  admitted  un-  loitering  in  any  place  without  arms,  but  for 
f der  colour  of  this  Bill  might,  in  niv  the  same  purposes;  and  as  the  former  is  an 
| opinion,  bring  bis  Habeas  Corpus  for  that  ofFence  much  more  heinous  than  the  latter, 

[•  purpose,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  tlierefore  it  is  by  this  Bill  to  be  subjected 
* the  like  cnles;  and  if  the  trial  of  any  per-  to  a much  higher  punishment;  which 
1 son  to  be  committed  by  tin's  Bill,  shbuld  punishment  cannot  I think  he  deemed  too 
not  be  brought  on  fn  thp  usual  time,  I can  severe ; for  if  such  men  had  put  their  de- 

r*  »♦  • 
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Xin  execution,  if  they  had  been  actu- 
assisting  in  any  such  purposes,  they 
would  be  guilty  of  felony  by  the  laws  as 
they  stand  at  present,  and  I cannot  think 
there  is  any  severity  in  extending  the 
punishment  to  the  intention,  when  'it  is 


proved  that  a man  has  jirnied  himself  and 


made  ready  for  putting?  that  intention  i 
execution  ; for  in  all  crimes,  it  is  the  in- 
tention, and  not  til  enaction,  which  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  rega’rdfe,  therefore  the 
punishment  intended  by  the  amendment 
would,  in;  jny  opinion,  De  fer  from  being 
adequate;  at  least,  if  it  be  an  adequate 
punishment  for  tliis  crime,  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  too  severe  forthe  other  offeneq, 
pf  loitering  and  w ait  ing^ivit  liout  any  arms, 
or  without  assembling  in  such  numbers; 
because  any  violence  committed,  or  in- 
tended to  be  committed  'frith  an  armed 
force,  ought  <ghvays  to  be  more  severely 
punished,  than  the  same  sort  of  violence 
committed,  or  intended  to  be  committed 
without  any  such  ^bree. 

For  mypart,  my  Lords,  I must  think  that 
transportation  would  be  -a  very  moderate 
punishment  for  endeavouring  to  run  goods, 
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designed  to  be  corrected  by  this  Bill,  and 
it  would  be  still  farthe£ffom  being  effectual 
for  the  end  intended.  A raw  country-fe|. 

I fow,  or  a poor  labouring  man,  may  for  a 
reward  easily  be  drawn  in,  to  be  assisting 
1 in  the  running  jjf  goods,  where  no  force 
or  violence  is  intended,  and  may  for  that 
purpose,  be  prevajlpd  on  to  loiter  and  wait 
without  arms  somewhere  near  the  sea- 
coasts;  for  such  a mum,  a monk’s  confine- 
ment* and  whipping  may  be  a sufficient 
admonition,  be  may  be  thereby  reclaimed, 
and  frightened  from  ever  engaging  again 
in  such  practices;  but  hdinust  be  an  ex- 
perienced and  an  hardened  rogue,  who 
arms  himself  for  such  .purposes,  and  pfo. 
pares  to  murder  rattier  than  be  d/sap-' 
poinfed;  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that 
such  a fellow  will  be  reclaimed  by  whip. 

Cor  hard  labour ; as  soon  as  he  gets 
i and  meets  with  his  former  .pom- 
panions,  he  will  probdblyjpreturn  to-  his 
former  practices. 

These  are  the  fellows  who  give  our  civil 
government  the  greatest  disturbance ; 
these  areothe  fellows  who  do  the  greatest 
injury  to  the  revenue,  and  to  the  fair 
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-without  paying  those  dutje&.imposed  by  law  jd  trader;  and  these  are  the  fellows  against  J 
or  to  rescue  them  after1  they  have  been7  j whom  this  Bill  is  principally  designed : as 


legally  seized,  even  without  arms,  o 
out  an  intention  to  make  use  of.nny  mor- 
tal weapon;  but/When  men  provide  arms 
for  this  purposed  it  shews  they  design  to 
murder  as  well  as  smuggle ; nay,  I must 
really  look  upon  it  as  a sort  of  treason ; 
for  it  is  in  some  manner  a levying- of  war 
against  the  King,  and  we  know,  that  a 
consultation  advisedly  held  for  f§at  pur- 
pose, has  been  always  reckoned,  and  long; 
since  declared  by  statute,  to  'be  high  trea- 
son : and,  farther,  if  we  consider  the  num- 
bers of  men  that  have  sometimes  assem- 
bled together  in  arms  for  smuggling,  pur- 
poses, we  must  have  the  more  reason  to 
conclude,  that  it  is  a sort  of  treason,  in 
which  case  we  may,  with  a'  great'  deal  of 
freedom,  inflict  the  punishment  of  trans- 
portation, upon  three  or  more’sassembling 
together,  with  any  such  intention ; for 
such  a number  cannot  assemble  to- 
gether for  such  a purpose,  without  a pre- 
vious consultation;  which  is  a sort  of  overt 
act  that  may  be  proved,  and  has  often 
been  admitted  to  be  proved,  in  order  to 
convict  a man  of  high  treason.  A month’s 
confinement  in  a correction-house,  though 
attended  with  the  severest  sort  of  whip- 
ping, which  it  would  never  be,  would  for 
these  reasons  be  very  far  from  being  an 
adequate-'pK®ishmeDt.f©r,tUa  i first  < ofliascai 


it  is  very  difficult  for  the  smugglers  to  make 
up  and  form  a gang  of  such  diseiplinedaml 


vbteran  troops,  the  only  way;  of  puttifig 
an  end  to  such  fraudulent  and  violent  prac- 
tices, is,  by  breaking  those  gangs  as  fast 
as  they  begiii''fo  form  themselves,  which/ 
can' only  bedone  by  death  or  transporta*/ 
tion;  and  as  tour  present  government 


ays  chuses  to  try  first  the  mildest  methi 
j'  therefore}  the  latter  method  of  brer'  ' 


these  gangs  is  proposed  by  tliis  Bill. 

I hope,  my  Lords,  I have  now  shewn, 
that  the  clause  objected  to,  is  no  way  in- 
consistent with  our  constitution,  nor  with 
the  liberty  or  safety  of  any  innocent  sub- 
ject^ that  the  punishment  proposed, 'jy  so 
far  from  being  too  severe,  that  it  is  the 
mildest  punishment  we  can  .propose,  if  we, 
liave  a mind  to  provide  an  effectual  rcrae,-.  I 
dy  for  the  evil  complained  of;  and  that  the  ] 
amendment  proposed  would  be  very  far 
from  being  an  adequate  punishment,  or  an 
effectual  remedy  against  that  evil,  by  which 
we  suffer  the  niost,  and  against  which  thu 
Bill  is  principally  designed.  These  tilings 
I am  myself  fully  convinced  of'  and  there- 
fore  I cannot  agree  10  the  amendment 
proposed  to  be  made  to  this  clause,  nor  to  I 
any  of  the  other  amendments  which  depend  • 
upon  the  first. 

■rmiiAfliMh  thm.vOttoeri  GlausnrM  objected  >°i 
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though  no  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed in  relation  to  any  of  them,  yet  as 
they  are  objections  against  the  Bill  in  ge- 
neral, I hope  your  Lordships  will  give  me 
leave  to  offer  some  of  those  reasons,  why  I 
think  the  objections  without  any  solid 
foundation.  The  clause  for  punishing 
those  who  shall  be  found  armed,  and  pass- 
ing within  five  miles  of  any  sea-coast  or 
navigable  river,  with  more  than  six  pounds 
of  tea,  five  gallons  of  foreign  spirits,  or 
thirty  pounds  worth  of  foreign  goods, 
landed  without  paying  the  duties,  is  not 
properly  a new  law,  but  only  an  amend- 
ment of  an  old,  which  has  hitherto  been 
found  ineffectual,  and  therefore  this  amend- 
ment is  proposed,  in  order  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  former  law.  The  punish- 
, ment  is  the  same  in  both,  only  the  descrip- 
, tion  of  the  offence  in  the  former  statute 
| has  been  found  to  be  such,  a*  could  never 
I be  proved  ; and  for  that  reason;  it  is  abso- 
I lutely  necessary  to  alter  that  description, 

Iand  to  make  it  such  as  may  be  proved,  if 
you  intend  to  prevent  or  punish  the  of- 
fence. This  is,  I say,  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  that  a 
gentleman,  or  any  man  of  an  established, 
ood  character,  can  suffer  unjustly  by  the 
escription  of  the  offence,  even  as  pro- 
posed by  this  clause,  because  a jury  will 
never  believe  one  single  witness  against 
such  a man,  and  it  will  be  as  difficult  and 
dangerous  for  two  rogues  to  combine  to- 
gether, and  contrive  a feasible  accusation 
against  an  innocent  man  in  this  case  as  in 
any  other.  By  the  law,  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  as  easy  for  a nobleman  or  a gen- 
tleman’s servant,  to  put  a quantity  of  run 
goods  into  his  master’s  coach-box,  or 

I portmanteau,  and  then  to  inform  against 
him,  as  it  will  be  when  this  Bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  shall  be  passed  into  a law ; yet  we 
have  never  yet  heard  of  so  much  as  an 
attempt  in  this  way,  though  it  be  upwards 
pf  a dozen  of  years  since  the  law  was 
passed  for  making  it  felony  and  transporta- 
tion for  any  man,  with  offensive  arms,  to 
pass  witliin  twenty  miles  of  any  coast,  with 
any  quantity  of  foreign  goods  in  his  cus- 
tody, which  had  been  landed  from  any 
ship,  without  due  entry  and  payment  of 
the  duties. 

The  clause  which  is  said  to  establish  n 
remarkabl  e difference  between  h is  Majesty’s 
officers  and  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  is,  my 
Lords,  as  necessary  as  the  former,  if  you 
intend  that  any  of  the  officers  should  dare 
to  do  their  duty  within  some  ofjh^coun- 
ties  of  England ; and  this  necessity  pro- 
[ VOL',  ijfryted  '"«W*  by  the  T Inlversf 


ceeds  from  the  great  height  smuggling  has 
lately  come  to,  and  the  vast  numbers  of 
men  now  engaged  some  way  or  other  in 
that  pernicious  trade;  insomuch,  that  in 
some  of  our  maritime  counties,  the  whole 
people  of  the  county  are  so  generally  en- 
gaged in  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
jury  that  will  upon  a trial  do  justice  to  an 
officer  of  the  revenue,  in  any  case  what- 
soever : therefore,  unless  you  agree  to  this 
clause,  an  officer,  in  any  such  county,  who 
faithfully  performs  the  duty  of  his  office, 
must  expect  to  be  assaulted,  and  beaten 
and  bruised,  every  day  of  liis  life;  because 
the  people  of  the  county  know,  that  he 
never  can  recover  a verdict  against  them ; 
in  which  case,  1 must  leave  it  to  your  lord* 
ships’  consideration,  whether  you  can  ex- 
pect that  ever  any  officer  will  do  his  duty, 
m endeavouring  to  suppress  smuggling,  or 
collecting  his  Majesty’s  revenues,  either  of 
the  customs  or  excise. 

This  Clause,  therefore,  my  Lords,  I 
must  take  to  be  absolutely  necessary;  and 
the  other  Clause,  in  relution  to  the  bailiug 
of  officers  and  their  assistants,  who  shall 
happen  to  kill  a man  in  their  own  defence, 
is,  1 think,  as  necessary,  and  this  necessity 
proceeds  from  the  same  cause  with  the 
former  ; for  in  those  counties  where  smug- 
gling is'  become  general,  the  majority  of 
the  coroner’s  inquest  always  consists  of 
smugglers : so  that  it  lias  been  found  by 
experience,  that  those  inquests  always 
bring  the  officer  and  his  assistants  in  guilty 
of  murder,  even  though  it  be  made  clearly 
appear, •by  the  most  undoubted  testimo- 
nies, that .the  killing  happened  sedefendendos 
which  must  be  such  a discouragement  tp 
officers  of  the  revenue,  and  to  all  those 
who  assist  them;'  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
they  will  ever  venture  their  lives,  in  put- 
ting the  laws  of  their  country  into  due  exe- 
cution. Therefore,  in  both  these  cases, 
we  are  not  to  run  any  comparison  between 
his  Majesty ’s  officers  and  any  of  his  Majes- 
ty’s subjects,  butbetween  officers  andsraug- 
glers ; and  I hope  your  Lordships  will  all 
agree,  that  the  former  deserve  more  favour 
than  the  latter.  In  the  last  of  these  cases, 
if  the  officer  be  within  the  terms  of  the 
clause,  if  the  killing  happen  sc  defendendo, 
I think  it  most  reasonable,  to  order  and  re- 
quire the  judge  to  admit  him  to  bail ; but 
if  he  be  not  within  the  clause,  of  which 
the  magistrate  before  whom  he  is  brought 
for  that  purpose,  is  the  judge,  then  that 
magistrate  is  neither  ordered  nor  required 
by  any  words  in  the  Bill,  to  admit  him  to 
bail. 

Library  Duritisathlii  Unit 
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I shall  readily  grant,  my  Lords,  that  our 
trade  is  of  great  advantage  to  this  nation, 
and  that  we  ought  to  take  all  possible  care 
to  encourage  it,  and  to  avoid  every  tiling 
that  may  be  inconvenient  to  our  merchants 
dr  seamen.  But  this,  my  Lords,  is  one  of 
my  chief  reasons  for  being  for  this  Bill 
as  it  stands  at  present ; for  our  trade  can- 
not be  protected  if  our  government  be  not 
supported,  and  our  government  cannot  be 
supported,  unless  we  prevent  smuggling, 
and  all  other  fraudulent  practices  with 
respect  to  that  revenue  upon  which  the 
support  of  our  government  depends : 
therefore  the  honest  merchant  or  seaman 
roust  bear  with  those  few  inconveniences 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  pre- 
venting the  fraudulent  tricks  of  the  knavish 
one ; and  in  the  Bill  now  before  us,  I am 
not  only  convinced  that  there  arc  no  regu- 
lations but  what  are  necessary,  but  that 
there  is  no  new  regulation  that  can  subject 
any  honest  merchant  or  sea-faring  man 
whatever,  to  any  great  inconvenience.  I 
am  sure  the  putting  of  an  officer  on  board 
any  ship  that  comes  within  the  limits  of  a 
port,  is  most  reasonable  and  necessary, 
and  can  never  be  inconvenient  for  any 
ship,  unless  they  have  a mind  to  run  some 
part  of  the  cargo  ; for  no  ship  conies  with- 
in the  limits  of  a port,  but  with  a view  to 
trade  there,  or  to  run  goods  on  shore,  un- 
less when  she  is  forced  thither  by  stress  of 
weather  or  want  of  provisions.  In  the  first 
case,  I believe  no  man  will  say  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  put  an  officer  on  board ; 
and  the  last  case  so  seldom  happens,  that 
it  cannot  well  be  called  aq  inconvenience. 
As  for  the  term,  limits,  I take  it  to  be  a 
terra  as  well  understood  among  merchants 
and  seafaring  men,  as  any  term  whatever : 
I suppose  every  frith  and  navigable  river, 
must  be  within  the  limits  of  some  port ; 
and  with  respect  to  our  ports  upon  the 
ocean,  I suppose  the  limits  of  each  port 
extend  to  the  place  where  ships  bound  for 
that  port  usually  come  to  an  anchor,  in 
order  to  wait  for  a tide  or  fair  wind  for 
bringing  them  into  port ; so  that  no  officer 
can  from  this  clause  pretend  to  search  a 
ship  upon  the  high  seas,  nor  will  any  officer 
dare  to  extort  illegal  fees,  or  any  other  il- 
legal consideration;  because  if  it  should 
be  discovered,  he  would  certainly  be  dis- 
missed, which  is  a risque  no  man’ of  com- 
mon sense  will  run,  for  the  sake  of  any 
small  fee  he  can  possibly  get  from  the  mas- 
ter of  a ship  who  has  no  fraudulent  prac- 
tice in  view. 

Whether  t?ie"Ml  frytf  iff  'ffffl'  'be' 


altogether  effectual,  is  what  I shall  not 
pretend  to  determine,  but  it  will  certainly 
render  it  more  difficult  for  smuggler  to 
carry  on  their  fraudulent  practices,  and 
more  safe  and  easy  for  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  to  do  their  duty,  therefore  it  will 
be  more  effectual  than  any  law  now  in 
being;  and  if  it  has' not  all  the  good  effect 
could  be  wished  for,  some  new  method 
may  be  taken  for  answering  those  cases 
where  this  Bill  may  appear  to  be  deficient ; 
but  such  as  it  is,  it  would,  in  my  opinion 
be  the  most  imprudent  tiling  in  the  world 
to  put  oft' passing  it  till  next  session  ; for 
as  the  first  part  of  it  contains  an  indemnity 
for  all  past  crimes  in  the  smuggling  way, 
if  this  Bill  should  be  put  oil,  the  smugglers 
would  all  expect  the  same  sort  of  indem- 
nity by  any  Bill  to  be  passed  in  the  next 
session;  and  the  hopes  of  being  in  emni- 
fied  for  every  crime  they  could  commit 
between  this  and  the  27th  of  April  next, 
would  in  the  mean  time  render  our  present 
smugglers  more  bold  and  enterprizing,  and 
would  make  every  man  who  could  have 
any  opportunity,  endeavour  to  defraud  the 
public,  by  some  sort  of  smuggling  prac- 
tice ; from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  public  would  suffer  most  prodigiously 
by  any  such  delay. 

With  respect  to  making  the  Bill  tempo- 
rary, no  such  clause  can  be  made  to  relate 
to  the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  which  indem- 
nifies those  persons  who  have  been  guilty 
of  offences  against  the  laws  made  for  se- 
curing the  revenues  of  customs  and  excise : 
it  can  only  he  made  to  relate  'to  the  last 
part  of  the  Bill,  which  is  to  enforce  those 
laws  for  the  future ; and  as  the  last  part  of 
the  Bill,  and  foe  future  security  his  Ma- 
jesty expects  may  arise  from  thence,  with 
regard  to  the  revenue,  is  the  considera- 
tion for  those  large  sums  his  Majesty  gives 
up  by  foe  first  part  of  foe  Bill,  it  would  be 
both  unequal  and  unjust  to  make  the  last 
part  temporary,  since  foe  first  must  be 
made  perpetual. 

I am  afraid,  my  Lords,  any  amendment 
we  can  make,  may  occasion  the  loss  of  the 
Bill  for  this  session  at  least,  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  make  as  few  as  possible.  I do 
not  think  there  is  one  absolutely  necessa- 
ry ; but  if  your  lordships  think  otherwise, 
if  you  think  it  necessary  to  add  a saving 
clause  for  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  and 
court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland,  with  regard 
to  foe  bailing  of  any  person  committed  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  I shall  readily  give  up 
my  opinion,  and  agree, to  the  amend; 
"foeh't,  6’iit ' f einnot! ' agree' any  of  the 
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other  amendments  that  have  been  pro- 
posed. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  as  follows : 

My  Lords;  We  are  all  fully  sensible  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  grant  a re- 
venue sufficient  for  supporting  the  govern- 
’ ment,  and  to  contrive  and  prescribe  such 
methods  for  raising  and  collecting  that 
revenue  as  may  be  effectual ; but  we  like- 
wise know  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
support  the  constitution,  and  to  preserve 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Therefore 
when  it  begins  to  appear,  that  the  methods 
prescribed  by  Parliament  for  raising  the 
revenues  necessary  for  the  support  or  our 
government,  are  not  effectual  for  the  end 
intended,  nor  can  be  made  so,  without  en- 
dangering our  constitution,  those  methods 
ought  not  to  be  farther  pursued,  but  me- 
thods entirely  new  ought  to  be  contrived 
and  prescribed  by  Parliament.  This  is, 

I am  afraid,  our  case  at  present ; many  of 
the  taxes  we  have  established,  are  so  very 
high,  in  proportion  to  the  prime  cost  of 
the  commodities  upon  which  they  are  laid, 
that  we  find  it  impossible  to  get  them  duly 
raised  and  collected,  without  giving  such 
arbitrary  powers  to  our  government  in  that 
respect,  as  may  very  probably  render  it 
arbitrary  in  every  other ; and  if  this  be 
our  case,  we  ought  to  think  rather  of 
lowering  or  abolishing  some  of  our  duties, 
and  raising  our  public  revenues  in  some 
other  method,  than  of  transporting  and 
hanging  our  people,  who  are  criminals  by 
the  temptations  we  have  thrown  in  then- 
way. But  whatever  may  be  thought  fit  to 
be  done  in  our  present  circumstances,  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it  insinuated  by  the  noble 
lords  who  are  against  these  amendments, 
that  our  public  creditors  have  any  sort  of' 
right  or  concern  in  the  levying  of  those 
taxes  which  were  established  for  their  se- 
curity, and  appropriated  to  their  payment ; 
for  if  they  have  any  concern  in  the  levy- 
ing of  them,  they  have  a much  greater 
concern  in  the  application  of  them  ; and 
therefore  if  it  be  a breach  of  public  faith  to 
allow  the  produce  of  those  duties  to  be 
diminished  by  fraudulent  practices,  when 
it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent  it,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a greater  breach  of  public  faith  to 
apply  them  to  any  other  use  but  that  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed ; be- 
cause in  both  cases,  a part  of  that  security 
which  was  given  by  Parliament  to  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  public  is  taken  from  them, 
but  in  the  former  case  it  is  only  a sin  of 
omission,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  a sin  of 
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commission,  and  is  therefore  the  more  hei- 

It  is  always  with  regret  and  sorrow,  my 
Lords,  that  1 form  to  myself  any  appre- 
hensions of  danger  to  my  native  country, 
and  therefore  1 shall  always  avoid  it  as 
much  as  possible;  but  we"  have  already 
created  so  many  new  crimes  and  transgres- 
sions, relating  to  our  revenues  of  customs 
and  excise,  and  have  inflicted  so  many  new 
pains  and  penalties  for  preventing  those 
transgressions,  that,  in  m3'  opinion,  the 
fears  of  increasing  them  can  in  no  case  be 
called  phantoms.  Our  Parliaments  have, 
it  is  true,  been  hitherto  able,  generally 
speaking,  to  give  a check  to  every  wrong 
use  of  any  power,  and  to  bring  the  of- 
fenders to  condign  punishment;  and  while 
our  Parliaments  continue  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  those  who  have  the  exbreise  of 
power,  their  will,  as  well  as  their  ability, 
will  continue  the  same ; but  we  know  the 
effect  of  pains,  penalties,  and  pensions  in 
other  countries ; we  know  that  Parliaments, 
senates  or  assemblies,  have,  by  such 
means,  been  made  subservient  to  the  worst 
and  most  tyrannical  uses  that  could  be 
made  of  *power  ; and  if  this  should  ever 
unfortunately  happen  to  be  our  case,  our 
Parliaments  will  neither  be  willing  .nor 
able  to  check  the  abuse  of  any  power,  or 
to  punish  the  offenders.  For  this  reason 
we  ought  to  be  extremely  jealous  of  load- 
ing our  people  with  pains  and  penalties,  or 
subjecting  them  to  a multitude  of  penal 
laws  ; for  oppression  may  be  easily  cloaked 
under  colour  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  and 
many  may  be  hanged  or  transported  under 
pretence  of  their  having  been  guilt}’  of 
some  action  made  penal  by  statute,  with- 
out raising  any  general  murmur  among  the 
people,  or  giving  the  alarm  to  those  who 
do  not  then  think  themselves  in  danger  of 
any  such  prosecution  ; whereas  the  least 
act  of  oppression,  without  any  such  pre- 
tence, would  raise  a general  murmur,  anu 
give  an  universal  alarm,  because  every 
man  in  the  kingdom  would  think  himself 
in  danger.  In  tills  nation  no  man  of  com- 
mon sense  would  extend  his  power  of  op- 
pression to  any  great  length  till  he  has  got 
a Parliament  to  his  mind,  but  when  he  has 
got  such  a Parliament,  his  power  will  then 
be  without  controul,  and  by  subjecting 
multitudes  of  our  people  who  have  votes 
at  elections  to  high  pains  and  penalties,  or 
to  the  danger  of  being  prosecuted  upon 
penal  statutes,  we  may  render  it  easy  for 
a man  to  accomplish  this  end,  which,  when 
once  accomplished,  may  be,  by  the  same 
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methods,  easily  preserved  as  Iona  as  he 
pleases ; for  such  a parliament  will  never 
refuse  to  pass  any  penal  statute  he  thinks 
fit  to  propose. 

No  law  can  be  proposed,  my  Lords,  for 
the  necessity  of  which  some  reasons  may 
not  be  urged ; even  the  most  tyrannical 
laws  have  been  made  under  pretence  of 
reventing  or  punishing  some  real  abuse ; 
ut  all  wise  nations  have  chosen  to  allow 
ah  abuse  to  escape  unpunished,  rather 
than  to  make  such  a law  as  might  involve 
the  innocent  in  the  same  punishment  with 
the  guilty.  In  this  respect  we  have  been 
always  so  cautious,  that,  though  the  inten- 
tion be  principally  regarded  in  all  crimes, 
yet  we  have  never  jet  made  a law  for 
punishing  in  a severe  manner,  a bare  in- 
tention, unless  when  accompanied  with 
Some  unlawful  action  : Indeed,  if  a man 
has  committed  any  illegal  action,  our  laws, 
in  some  ca'ses,  allow  his  intention  to  be  en- 
quired into  by  witnesses;  and  circum- 
stances, or  even  words  uttered  by  him, 
may  be  proved,  in  order  to  heighten  his 
punishment ; but  no  words  can  bj'  any  of 
our  laws  subject  a man  to  such  a severe 
punishment  as  that  inflicted  upon  felony, 
unless  those  jyords  he  accompanied  with 
some  sort  of  action  which  is  in  itself  un- 
lawful, or  pronounced  in  such  a solemn 
and  delibcr.  te  manner  as  to  imply  a sort  of 
action  ; and  the  reason  of  this  is  plain,  be- 
cause no  subject  could  be  safe  or  easy,  if 
words  spoken  by  him,  perhaps  at  random, 
or  before  but  one  witness,  could  be  picked 
up,  and  proved  against  him,  in  order  to 
convict  him  of  felony.;  for  in  such  a case 
a Sian’s  words  might  often  be  mistaken,  or 
unfairly  related  by  those  that  hear  him, 
and  no  man  coidd  guard  against  perjury, 
nor  have  an  opportunity  of  justifying  him- 
self against  a false  accusation ; If  ever 
any  sucli  custom  or  law  should  come  to  be 
established  in  this  kingdom,  the  happiness 
and  security  of  our  people  would  be  at  an 
end;  We  might  expect, some  time  or  other, 
to  have  informers  as  numerous  and  fre- 
quent in  our  streets,  and  in  all  our  public 
places,  as  ever  the  ‘ delatores’  or  informers 
were  about  Rome  under  their  most  tj’ran- 
nical  emperors. 

The  very  cases  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Lords  who  have  spoke  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  evince  what  I have  said  to 
be  the  standing  maxim  of  die  laws  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  case  of  murder,  the  killing  of 
a man,  which  is  in  itself  an  unlawful  action, 
must  be  proved,  and  then  threatening 
wnrds  of"' other'1  arif  1 may5 1 t>e 1 


proved,  in  order  to  shew  that  that  uo1rW. 
ful  action  was  committed  with  an  intent 
tiou  to  murder:  in  on  assault  with  an  iu. 
tention  to  rob,  or  to  tear  a person’s  cloaths 
it  is  the  same : the  assault  is  in  itself  aq 
unlawful  action,  and  the  intention  is  al. 
lowed  to  be  proved  only  to  aggravate  the 
punishment.  In  treason,  a consultation  or 
conspiracy  to  murder  the  Icing  is  a sort  of 
overt  act,  and  die  manner  how  that  consul, 
tation  was  held  must  be  proved;  for  it  would 
be  no  sufficient  proof  in  this  case  for  in- 
formers or  witnesses  to  say,  that  they  had 
heard  the  prisoner  say  lie  intended  to  mur- 
der the  king,  or  that  he  had  had  a consul, 
tation  for  that  purpose:  And  thetstatute  of 
queen  Elizabeth  clearly  shews,  how  cau- 
tious we  have  always  been,  not  to  subject 
men  to  any  heavy  punishment  on  accouut  : 
of  anj'  words  they  may  unadvisedly  uttar;  i 
for,  before  a man  can  be  made  liable  to  any 
of  the  penalties  of  that  statute,  it  must  be 
proved, not  only  that  he  maintained, butthat  I 
lie  advisedly  maintained  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome;  in  which  case  the 
manner  ot  his  speaking,  the  place  where  he 
spoke,  and  several  other  concomitant  cir-  I 
cumstances  must  be  made  appear  to  the  } 
court,  in  order  to  shew  that  what  the  tiri-  ( 
soner  said  was  advisedly  said ; and  when 
such  a proof  is  laid  before  any  court,  it 
cannot  be  called  a proof  of  words  only, 
but  is  likewise  a proof  of  several  facts  j 
which  accompanied  the  pronouncing  of 
those  words.  So  in  a late  statute,  where 
words  are  made  criminal,  we  may  see  how  I 
cautiously  our  laws  are  in  such  cases  i 
penned ; for  it  is  enacted,  that  where  any  . 
person  shall  maliciously  and  directly,  by 
preaching  or  advised  speaking,  affirm,  that 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  hath  any  i 
title  to  the  crown,  such  person  shall  incur 
a Praemunire : in  this  case  likewise  the  in- 
formers or  witnesses  must  give  an  account 
of  the  whole  circumstances  attending  the 
words  spoken,  in  order  to  shew  that  they 
were  maliciously,  directly,  and  advisedly  I 
spoken;  and  as  a farther  security  for  the 
subject  against  false  accusations,  it  is  by 
the  same  act  provided,  that  no  person  j 
shall  be  prosecuted  for  words  so  spoken,  j 
unless  information  be  given  on  oath  in 
three  daj’s  after  the  words  spoken,  and  the 
person"  prosecuted  within  three  months 
after  the  information  given : In  both  these  j 
cases  therefore,  the  words  made  criminal, 
imply  a sort  of  action  ; for  several  conco- 
mitant facts  nnistbeproved,  in  order  to  shew 
that  the  words  were  advisedly  spoken. 
™>fceti>aj  ■ ebmpare  these 
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cases  with  the  case  now  tiefore  us.  The 
words  of  the  bill  now  before  us,  are,  that 
upon  information  to  he  given  upon  oath, 
before  any  one  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace,  that  uny  persons  to  the  number  of 
three  or  more,  are,  or  have  been  assembled 
for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  are 
or  have been  armed  with  fire-arms  or  other 
offensive  arms  or  weapons,  such  justice 
may  grant  his  warrant,  and  upon  such  per- 
son’s being  brought  before  him,  may,  if  he 
upon  due  examination,  finds  cause,  (that 
is,  if  he  thinks  fit,)  commit  them  to  the, 
next  county-jail,  without  bail  or  main- 
prize,  till  diedharged  by  due  course  of  law. 
Then  come  the  words’  for  their  trial  and 
condemnation,  which  are,  that  such  persons, 
Upon  due  proof  of  their  being  armed  and 
assembled,  in  order  to  be  aiding  and  assist- 
ing, in  the  clandestine  running,  landing, 
rescuing  or  carrying  auay  prohibited  or 
uncustomed  goods,  anrl  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  Ik-  adjudged  guilty  of  felony. 
Do  not  your  lordships  see,  that  in  this  case 
men  are  to  be  committed  for  a bare  inten- 
tion, without  their  having  deserved  to  be 
brought  into  that  jeopardy  by  anyone  overt 
illegul  act  whatsoever  ? I shall  grant  that 
if  the  justice  understands  the  spirit  of  our 
laws,  -and  acts  justly,  he  will  examine  the 
informer  narrowly  as  to  circumstances,  and 
will  not  commit,  unless  the  informer  gives 
good  reasons  for  saying,  that  those  he  in 
formed  against  had  such  an  intention  ; but 
the  words  of  this- clause  make  no  such  pre- 
cautions necessary : we  are  not  now  to  en- 
quire what  the  justice  ought  to  do,  but 
what  he  may  do,  and  1 will  say,  that,  by 
these  words,  an  information  upon  oath, 
that  such  persons  were assembledand  armed 
with  such  an  intention,  without  assigning 
any  reasons,  without  relatiug  any  circum- 
stances, will  be  a sufficient  authority  for 
the  commitment,  will  excuse  the  justice 
from  all  tliepenalties  of  false  imprisonment; 
therefore  it  the  justice  has  any  malice 
against  the  persons  brought  before  him,  or 
has  a job  of  his  own  to  gain  by  it,  or  he  a 
tool  of  those  that  have,  are  we  not  to  sup- 
pose that  he  will  commit  the  personsagainst 
whom  he  has  such  an  information  ? and 
may  we  not  suppose  that  such  informa- 
tions may  be  cooked  up,  and  persons  of 
gteat  credit  committed,  in  order  to  carry 
an  election  for  members  of  parliament  ? 

Then  astothetrial,  my  Lords,  isnotherea 
man  to  be  tried,  and  brought  into  great  dan- 
ger of  being  condemned,  and  for  no  iess  a 
crime  than  felony,  upon  a bare  intention, 
and  without  his  having  ever  deserved  to  be 


brought  into  such  a danger  by  any  overt  iL- 
legal  act  whatsoever  l Can  we  say  that  any 
subject  is  safe,  who  may,  upon  malicious 
information,  which  he  cannot  disprove,  be 
brought  into  such  danger  ? 1 say,  my 
Lords,  an  information  which  lie  cannot  dis- 
prove, for  this  will  always  be  tlm  case. ' Sup- 
pose tliree  geademeu  out  a shooting,  or 
travelling  upon  the  road  with  arms  for  their 
defence : suppose  they  meet.u  malicious  or 
on  avaricious  rogue  in  the  fields,  or  upon 
the  highway,  and  ask  him  several  questions 
about  the  game  in  that  neighbourhood  or 
about  the  roads ; may  not  that  rogue  go 
before  a justice  and  inform,  that  they  then 
told  him  they  were  upou  the  smuggling 
lay,  and  offered  him  money  to  join  with 
them  ? 1 should  be  glad  to  know  how  these 
three  gentlemen  could  disprove  this  infoc- 
mation.  1 could  suppose  twenty  such  cases 
without  any  very  fruitful  imagination  : but 
in  this  case,  let  us  suppose  farther,  that 
some  persons  at  a distance  saw  these  tliree 
entlemcn  speak  to  this  rogue,  and  were 
rought  to  prove  this  circumstance  upon 
thetrial;  that  a ship  was  then  hoveringuponx 
tlie  coast,  and  some  run  goods  found  con- 
cealed the  very  next  day  near  the  place : 
would  not  these  circumstances  contribute 
greatly  to  tlie  conviction  of  the  gentle- 
men ? nay,  tlie  rogue  himself  might  men- 
tion every  one  of  them  in  his  information, 
in  order  to  convince  an  honest  justice.  My 
Lords,  it  is  a most  dangerous  situation  for 
any  man  to  have  his  estate  and  liberty  de- 
pending upon  die  opinion  a jury  may  con- 
ceive of  his  character,  in  opposition  to  the 
oath  of  anotltcr  man  : and  in  this  case,  it  is 
more  dangerous  than  any  other;  because 
a man,  otherwise  of  tlie  bust  of  diameters 
and  of  opulent  circumstances,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  laid  an  intention  to  smug- 
gle, whereas  no  jury  would  presume  «• 
easily  believe,  that  such  a man  could  have 
an  intention  to  rob  upon  the  highway,  or  to 
tear  people’s  deaths : then  with  respect  to 
the  informer,  if  he  were  a low,  mean  fel- 
low, no  jury  would  believe  that  any  man 
would  attempt  to  rob  him  upon  the  high- 
way, nor  would  a jury  easily  presume  that 
a man  of  go  oil  circumstances  would  impart 
to  him  his  intention  relating  to  any  odier 
crime ; but  in  smuggling,  men  of  the  best 
circumstances  often  employ  mean  fellows, 
and  therefore  a jury  may  die  more  easily 
presume,  dial  such  a fellow  was  in  that 
cuse  privy  to  the  design  of  the  richest  man 
in  die  kingdom.  Thus  your  Lordships 
may  see  what  dangers,  what  undeserved 
dangers,  die  best  of  die  King’s  subjects 
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may  be  brought  into  by  this  clause  ; and 
here  are  none  of  those  cautionary  words, 
none  of  those  cautionary  provisoes,  which 
are  in  any  of  our  penal  statutes  relating  to 
words : i f a man’s  in  tention  to  smuggle  is  to  be 
taken  from  words  spoken  by  him,  it  is  not 
made  necessary  to  prove  that  those  words 
were  directly  or  advisedly  spoken  ; nor  is 
there  any  limitation,  as  to  the  timewhenthe 
information  is tobe  made,  orthe  prosecution 
commenced  : An  accusation  may  be  con- 
trived, and  witnesses  prepared  to  prove,  that 
a man  had  such  an  intention  at  a certain 
time  ten  years  before  ; in  which  case  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  remember, 
much  more  to  prove,  where  he  was,  with 
whom  he  was,  what  he  was  doing,  or  any 
other  circumstance  that  can  contribute  to 
his  vindication. 

I hope  I have  set  this  danger  in  so  clear 
a light,  that  your  lordships  will  think  it  a 
danger,  to  which  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom ought  not  to  be  exposed,  for  the  sake 
of  collecting  any  duty  they  have  now  the 
misfortune  to  labour  under,  even  though 
informers  were  not  to  be  encouraged  by 
any  reward,  either  promised  or  expected : 
There  are  many  causes,  from  whence  false 
accusations  may  arise,  besides  rewards  in 
money : Private  malice,  private  law-suits, 
contests  about  elections  of  any  kind,  and 
that  which  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all, 
the  spleen  of  a minister  against  those  who 
oppose  him  strenuously  in  the  worst  of  his 
measures,  may  propagate  false  informa- 
tions, when  it  is  made  so  easy  to  contrive 
them,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  con- 
vict the  informer  of  perjury,  or  to  sue  a 
tool  of  a justice  for  false  imprisonment; 
and  when  men  are  exposed  to  such  dan- 
gers, when  men  are  by  law  made  liable  to 
such  false  and  vexatious  informations  at 
the  suit  of  the  crown,  you  cannot  expect 
that  any  private  man  will  act  boldly  and 
strenuously,  in  any  election  for  members 
of  Parliament,  against  that  which  is  now 
called,  and  may  sometime  hereafter  be 
properly  and  truly  called  the  Court  In- 
terest : But  this  danger,  great  as  it  is,  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  following  clauses, 
which  pledge  the  public  faith,  and  give  to 
every  informer,  who  shall  be  so  cunning 
as  to  convict  his  man,  a title  by  act  of 
Parliament  to  a reward  of  50/.  for  every 
man  he  shall  so  convict.  Such  rewards 
are  in  all  cases  dangerous : we  have  al- 
ready had  instances  of  false  informations 
made  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  in  the 
case  of  robbery,  where  it  is  very  difficult 
vo  set  up^jyisi}cji.4^^cviit|i9n,isqme,hityei 


been  already  discovered,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  all  such  have.  If  there  were  no 
difference  between  a reward  expected,  and 
a reward  promised,  there  would  never  be 
an  occasion  to  promise  any  such  thing  • 
but  in  either  case,  I say,  a reward  is  0f 
the  most  dangerous  consequence,  when 
promised  to,  or  expected  by  a man,  who 
is  to  be  an  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
and  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  reward  un- 
less  the  prisoner  be  convicted  ; therefore 
such  rewards  ought  neither  to  be  pro- 
mised nor  given,  but  upon  very  extraordi- 
nary occasions ; and  in  every  case,  where 
the  witness  does  but  expect  a reward 
either  upon  the  acquittal  or  condemnation 
of  tiie  prisoner,  it  is  certainly,  by  all  the 
laws  in  the  world,  a good  reason  forgiving 
no  credit  to  his  testimony. 

Whether  a man,  who  may  be  committed 
by  virtue  of  tin's  clause,  will  be  intitled  to 
his  Habeas  Corpus,  is  what  I shall  not  now 
enquire  into,  since  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
to  add  a saving  clause;  hut  can  it  be 
thought  that  it  is  no  hardship  upon  a man 
to  lie  in  jail,  till  he  can  be  relieved  by  the 
Court  of  King’s-bench,  which  may,  when 
he  is  ut  a great  distance  from  London,  be 
above  two  months ; and  yet  not  to  have  it 
any  way  in  his  power  to  punish  the  justice 
who  committed  him  without  a just  cause, 
nor  tlie  informer  who  swore  fulsly  against 
him  ? therefore,  I hope  your  lordships  will 
not  think  that  a saving  clause,  with  respect 
to  bail,  will  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  sub- 
ject, against  the  injuries  that  may  be  done 
them,  by  means  of  this  clause,  should  it 
pass  into  a law. 

From  wliat  I have  said,  my  Lords,  I 
think  it  is  now  evident,  that  if  this  bill 
passes  into  a law,  it  will  be  dangerous 
for  any  man  in  the  kingdom  to  travel  with 
arms ; and  therefore  it  may,  as  was  said  in 
the  beginning  of  the  debate,  be  justly 
called  a Bill  for  disarming  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
liberties,  and  make  them  pay  their  taxes. 

I hope  it  never  will,  but  it  certainly  may, 
be  made  a precedent  for  such  another  bill, 
with  regard  to  treasonable  practices  ; and 
here  I must  take  notice,  Unit  if  an  infor- 
mation were  given  upon  oath  to  a justice, 
that  a man  had  armed  himself  in  order  to 
assist  in  treasonable  practices,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  a justice  to  inquire  into  the’ 
affair;  but  unless  it  appeared  by  the  oath 
of  some  person  or  otner,  that  that  man 
had  actually  committed,  or  was  suspected 
to  have  actually  committed,  some  sort  of. 
etraast, viable  i paeitica^Al ic.  j ustico  could  not 
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commit  him;  for  by  our  laws,  ns  they 
stand  at  present,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
swearing  the  peace  in  cases  of  high  trea- 
son ; and  therefore  upon  great  and  dan- 
gerous emergencies,  there  is  always  a tem- 
porary law  passed,  for  enabling  his  Ma- 
jesty to  secure  those  persons  he  shall  sus- 
pect to  be  conspiring  against  him. 

With  regard  to  the  offences  intended  to 
be  corrected  by  this  bill,  I must  think  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  first  is 
severe  enough  for  the  last : I shall  grant 
that  a man  who  is  convicted  of  having 
actually  been  aiding  or  assisting  in  the 
running  or  rescuing  any  prohibited  or  un- 
customed goods,  and  was  armed  for  that 
purpose,  deserves  to  be  made  guilty  of 
felony  and  transported;  but  I cannot 
think  the  intention  to  smuggle  with  an 
armed  force,  ought  to;  be  subjected  to  the 
same  punishment  with  the  crime  itself, 
especially  when  that  intention  is  not  mani- 
fested by  any  one  illegal  act.  An  intention 
to  commit  felon}’,  is  seldom  or  ever  equally 
punished  with  the  crime  itself;  even  in 
the  late  act  against  robbery,  an  assault 
with  intention  to  rob,  is  not  made  liable  to 
tlie  same  punishment,  as  if  the  robbery 
had  been  actually  committed,  though  the 
intention  be  manifested  by  an  overt  ille- 
gal act.  And  though  the  smugglers  may 
perhaps  be  as  lotli  to  part  with  a disci- 
plined gang,  as  we  are  to  part  widi  a dis- 
ciplined regiment;  yet  I shall  never  be 
for  declaring  any  one  of  my  countrymen 
guilty  of  felony,  upon  a suspicion,  or  even 
•the  clearest  proof,  that  he  intended  only 
to  be  one  of  that  gang,  but  had  never  been 
engaged  in  any  action,  so  far  as  was  made 
•appear  to  me ; 1 think  it  is  time  enough 
to  do  this,  when  he  is  proved  to  be  a vete- 
ran, by  having  been  at  least  once  in  ac- 
tiou ; and  as  the  sending  them  for  a month 
to  a correction-house,  will  prevent  then- 
executing  their  intention  at  least  for  that 
time,  and  as  this  may  be  repeated  by  the 
diligence  of  the  officers  and  magistrates, 
as  often  as  they  form  any  such  new  inten- 
tion, I hope  it  will  be  in  a great  measure 
effectual ; therefore,  I am  for  making  it 
the  only  punishment;  for  though  I am 
against  smuggling  as  much  as  any  lord  in 
this  House,  yet  I hove  such  a tender  re- 
gard for  my  countrymen,  that  1 cannot 
agree  to  subject  the  innocent  to  grent  and 
unavoidable  dangers  for  the  sake  of  pu- 
nishing the  guilty. 

Now,  niv  Lords,  with  regard  to  the 
other  clauses  objected  to,  give  me  leave  to 
make  some  observations  upon  J^e  excuses 


that  have  been  made  for  them.  As  to  the 
clause  for  making  smugglers  of  all  those 
who  shall  be  found  passing  with  more  than 
six  pounds  of  tea,  five  gallons  of  spirits,  or 
30/.  worth  of  any  other  foreign  goods, 
without  a permit,  or  without  having  paid 
the  duty;  if  it  be  designed  only  as  an 
amendment  of  a former  law,  it  clearly 
shews  how  fast  we  improve  in  rendering 
our  laws-severe,  arbitrary,  and  dangerous. 
The  law  here  referred  to  is,  I suppose, 
that  which  was  passed  in  the  8th  of  his 
late  Majesty’s  reign,  by  which  it  is,  among 
other  things  enacted.  That  all  persons  pass- 
ing, knowingly  and  wittingly,  with  anjr 
foreign  goods,  landed  from  any  ship,  with- 
out due  entry,  and  payment  of  the  duties, 
in  their  custody,  within  20  miles  of  our 
coasts,  and  shall  be  more  than  five  in  com- 
pany, or  shall  carry  any  offensive  arms,  or 
weai-  any  vizard,  or  other  disguise,  when 
passing  with  such  goods ; or  shall  forcibly 
hinder  the  officers  in  seizing  them,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported ; 
This  law  is,  and  was  at  the  time  of  passing, 
deemed  a severe  law ; but  let  us  examine 
the  provisions  here  made,  for  the  security 
of  the  innocent  subject : It  must  be  proved, 
that  the  person  accused,  was  passing  with 
such  goods,  knowingly  and  wittingly,  that 
is,  it  must  be  proved,  not  only  that  the 
goods  taken  iu  his  custody  were  run  goods, 
but  that  lie  knew  them  to  be  run  goods, 
and  it  muBt  be  expressly  proved  that  the 
goods  were  in  his  custody : It  must  be 
praved,  I say,  that  the  goods  taken  in  his 
custody,  were  actually  run  from  some  ship, 
without  due  entry  and  payment  of  the 
duties ; and  it  must  be  proved,  that  they 
were  seized  within  20  miles  of  the  sea 
coast,  and  not  in  any  inland  part  of  the 
kingdom ; and  farther  it  must  be  proved, 
that  tlie  person  was  actually  passing  from 
some  sea  coast,  and  not  from  one  inland, 
town  to  anodier. 

These  are  such  proofs,  my  Lords,  as,  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  could  be  made  against 
an  innocent  man ; but  every  one  of  these 
safe-guards  lor  innocence,  is  by  this 
amending  and  improving  clause  left  out ; 
for  by  tins  new  clause  ifa  gentleman  with 
pistols  before  him  be  found  riding,  almost 
in  any  part  of  England,  in  company  with 
another  man,  who  has  got  seven  pounds  of 
tea,  or  30  guineas-worth  of  lace  in  his 
cloak-bag.  and  who  cannot  prove  that  the 
tea  or  lace  was  duly  entered,  and  the  du- 
ties regularly  paid,  that  gentleman,  be  he 
what  he  will,  is  a smuggler,  and  guilty  of 
felQmp',  within  the  words  of  this  new  clause. 
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though  he  did  not  so  much  as  know  that 
bis  companion  had  any  goods  or  merchan- 
dize in  his  custody.  The  officer  who 
seizes  and  prosecutes,  has  no  occasion  to 
prove  that  the  goods  were  in  the  gentle- 
man’s custody,  or  that  he  knew  any  thing 
of  such  goods  being  in  his  companion’s 
custody : the  officer  has  no  occasion  to 
rove  that  the  goods  were  actually  run ; 
ut  the  gentleman  must  prove  that  the 
duties  were  paid,  which  will  in  all  such 
cases  be  impossible  for  him  to  do,  nay 
though  his  companion  werereallyan  honest 
man,  it  may  be  impossible  even  for  him  to 
prove  that  the  goods  were  entered-and  the 
duties  paid;  for  if  he  bought  them  from  a 
shopkeeper,  who  was  a smuggler,  that 
shopkeeper  would  certainly  deny  that  lie 
sold  any  such  goods : and  lastly  the  officer 
has  no  occasion  to  prove,  that  the  gentle- 
man was  passing  from  any  sea-coast,  or 
that  the  goods  were  seized  within  twenty 
miles  of  any  sea-coast ; if  the  gentleman 
was  only  passing  from  one  inland  town 
to  another,  but  unluckily  happened  to  be 
within  five  miles  of  any  navigable  river, 
which  includes  many  inland  parts  of  Eng- 
land, when  the  goods  were  seized,  he 
thereby  forfeits  his  estate  and  liberty,  and 
even  exposes  his  life  to  great  danger  ; for  it 
is  not  quite  so  safe,  with  respect  to  n man’s 
health,  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  West- 
Indies  as  to  travel  to  Montpelier  or  Naples; 
and  when  a man  has  forfeited  his  estate, 
without  making  any  provision  before-hand, 
which  an  innocent  man  will  never  think 
-of,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  can 
have  the  conveniences  necessary  for  pre- 
serving his  health  in  his  travels. 

With  regard  to  the  clause  relating  to  as- 
saults upon  officers,  I must  still  look  upon 
it,  my  Lords,  as  a most  extraordinary,  and 
a most  .dangerous  clause,  notwithstanding 
the  excuse  made  for  it : because  it  is  not 
confined  to  assaults  made  by  smugglers 
upon  officers,  or  to  assaults  made  upon  offi- 
cers, in  the  execution  of  their  office ; but 
it  is  a most  general  clause,  and  compre- 
hends every  quarrel  or  combat  that  shall 
happen,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  be- 
tween any  one  ofhis  Majesty’s  subjects,  and 
any  one  of  his  Majesty’s  custom-house  or 
excise  officers ; and  it  will  certainly  en- 
courage those  officers  to  provoke  people  to 
assault  them,  in  order  that  they  may  from 
thence  have  an  opportunity  toextort  money 
and  raise  contributions  upon  those  they 
have  so  provoketl.  Then  again,  the  cause 
assigned  for  granting  such  a,  privilege  to 
officers,  ii'  feuiicletl  upon  a"  presumpuoh, ' 


which  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  pr*. 
sumed : to  presume  that  a county  or  a 
jury;  will  riot  do  justice,  maybe  made  a 
foundation  for  extending  this  privilege  ^ 
all  actions  und  prosecutions  that  shall 
be  brought  Against,  as  well  as  to  all  that 
shall  be  commenced  by  any  ofhis  Majesty’* 
officers ; and  thus  I tlo  not  know,  but  »e 
may  at  last  go  so  far  as  to  have  all  such 
actions  and  prosecutions  determined  before 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs  or  ex- 
cise, and  them  only.  ‘ Principiis  olwta’  i* 
a good  rule  in  all  cases,  and  I think  there 
is  a necessity  for  observing  it  in  this.  The 
other  clause,  with  respect  to  bail,  is  es. 
tablished  uponthesame  wrong  foundation, 
and  is  an  alteration  of  the  common  law, 
which  may  be  of  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequence ; for  we  know  how  apt  justice* 
of  peace  may  be  made  to  favour  officers, 
and  to  judge  that  they  are  within  this  clause 
even  when  they  have  committed  the  most 
cruel  murders. 

As  to  our  trade,  my  Lords,  I will  aver, 
that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  where 
merchants  are  subjected  to  so  many 
burdens,  dangers,  and  inconvenience* 
upon  import  and  export,  or  where  the  laws 
relating  to  trade,  foreign  and  domestic, 
are  so  voluminous  and  incomprehensible  a* 
they  are  iir  this ; and  if  we  go  on  at  the 
same  rate,  a captain  of  a ship  will  at  last  be 
obligedalmost  to  load  his  ship  with  acts  of 
parliament,  before  hecanbe  fully  apprized 
of  all  the  duties  he  must  pay,  and  all  the  di- 
rections he  must  observe,  with  respect  to  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  his  goods. 
I wish  we  wouldconsider  this  while  we  have 
some  trade  remaining ; but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  considered  by  this  Bill; 
for  it  will  certainly  be  a great  inconveni- 
ence to  a master  of  a ship  to  have  hi* 
hatches  opened,  bis  cabin  and  his  ship 
between  decks  rummaged,  and  all  the 
boxes  and  bales  that  may  lie  there  turned 
topsy-turvy,  where  he  is  lying  at  anchor 
within  what  may  be  called  the  limits  of  a 
port,  waiting  for  a calm  sea  and  a fair  wind. 
The  avoiding  of  this  inconvenience  will 
make  masters  keep  their  ships  out  at  sea 
in  a storm,  when  they  might  safely  come  to 
an  anchor  within  the  limits  of  some  port; 
and  mny  consequently  prove  the  loss  of 
many  a British  ship : and  to  pretend,  that 
officers  will  never  run  the  risque  of  exact- 
ing illegal  fees  or  perquisites,  or  that  such 
officers  willahvays  be  uismiss-al,  i*  preteod- 
ing  to  that  which  is  contradicted  by  daily 
t'XTOri^uqe!;  ^lb^ . ^lierev j;r . ( there  is  anJ 
''sum  ' Opportunity'  "grvenj ' we  find  it  i®  ,8** 
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ways  taken  hold  of,  and  sometimes  most 
oppressively  used. 

Thus,  my  Lords,  I think  I have  shewn, 
that  every  one  of  the  excuses  made  for  the 
clauses  objected  to  is  without  any  founda- 
tion ; and  its  the  Bill  in  general  is  of  a most 
dangerous  nature,  it  ought,  I think,  to  be 
delayed  till  another  year.  In  this  there 
can  be  no  danger : for  no  man  can  depend 
upon  such  a Bill’s  passing  even  in  the  next 
session,  nor  can  any  man  depend  upon 
that  Bill’s  containing  such  an  indemnity  as 
this  does ; and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
imagine,  that  such  an  indemnity,  to  be 
then  passed,  would  be  then  granted  for  all 
smuggling  crimes  to  be  committed  before 
the  27th  of  April  next;  therefore  no  man 
can  by  such  hopes  be  induced  to  engage 
in  the  mean  time,  in  any  smuggling  prac- 
tices. 

To  imagine  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
Bill  is  any  sort  of  consideration  for  that 
indemnity  which  is  granted  by  the  first, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  not  consistent  with  that 
respect  which  is  due  to  his  Majesty ; for 
no  act  of  grace  or  mercy  which  proceeds 
from  the  crown  ought  to  be  presumed  to 
flow  from  the  expectation  of  any  valuable 
consideration,  but  from  his  Majesty’s  wis- 
dom and  goodness  only;  therefore  the 
latter  part  may  be  made  temporary,  with- 
out doing  any  injustice  to  the  crown : And 
if  we  were  to  look  upon  the  second  part 
as  a consideration  for  the  first,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  I must  think  it  a consideration 
of  a value  by  much  too  considerable;  for 
exposing  the  constitution  to  danger,  or  the 
innocent  to  suffer,  if  it  were  but  for  one 
year,  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  valuable  a con- 
sideration to  be  given  for  an  indemnity  to 
all  the  rogues  in  the  kingdom. 

As  for  the  fears  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed, that  any  amendments  we  may 
make  may  prove  the  loss  of  the  Bill  for 
this  session  at  least,  there  cannot  be  the 
least  ground  for  them ; for  surely  we  may 
make  what  amendments  we  please  to  any 
act  of  indemnity;  and  if  the  latter  part  of 
the  Bill  be  of  the  nature  of  those  Bills, 
which  it  is  pretended  we  cannot  amend, 
it  ought  to  have  been  made  a separate  Bill, 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  tacked  to  a Bill 
of  Indemnity;  therefore,  my  Lords,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  such  pretences,  or 
at  least  to  such  practices,  we  ought,  I 
think,  to  make  as  many  amendments  as 
we  can  possibly  find  any  the  least  occasion 
for. 

All  the  Amendments  made  in  the  com- 
mittee were  disagreed  to,  then  the  Clause 
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now  standing  in  the  act,  relating  to  the 
court' of  King’s-bench  and  court  of  jus- 
ticiary, was  proposed  to  be  added,  which 
was  agreed  to  ; and  on  the  9th,  the  Bill 
was  read  a third  time  and  passed,  upon  a 
division,  Contents,  present  39,  Proxies  18, 
in  all  54.  Not  Contents,  present  32, 
Proxies,  14,  in  all  46. 

Protest  against  passing  the  Bill  to  prevent 
Smuggling.']  Whereupon  the  following 
Protest  was  entered,  viz. 

“ Dissentient, 

“ 1.  Because  some  parts  of  this  Bill  are 
so  repugnant  to  die  laws  and  constitution* 
of  this  kingdom  (ns  we  apprehend)  that 
we  could  not,  consistendy  with  die  rule* 
of  reason  mid  justice,  concur  in  the  pass- 
ing of  it : die  substance  of  one  clause  in 
this  Bill  being  to  this  effect,  viz.  ‘ That 
upon  information  before  a justice  of  peace, 
that  any  persons,  to  the  number  of  three 
or  more,  who  are  or  have  been,  after  die 
24th  day  of  June,  1736,  armed  with  fire- 
arms, or  other  offensive  weapons,  with  in- 
tent to  run  goods,  such  justice  shall  and 
may  grant  a warrant  to  a constable  to  ap- 
prehend such  persons  ; and  if  such  justice 
finds  cause,  upon  examination,  he  shall 
and  may  commit  them  to  the  next  county 
gaol,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  main- 

Erize,  until  discharged  by  due  course  of 
iw ; or,  upon  conviction,  they  are  to  ha 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony.’  Now  as  this 
Bill  is  to  create  a new  kind  of  felony, 
widiout  limitation  of  time  or  place,  upon 
principles  unknown  to  our  law,  we  cannot 
but  diink  it  should  be  made  so  plain  and 
clear,  that  the  judges  in  Westnunrter-hall 
might  determine  upon  it,  without  doubts 
or  difliculdes  : But  we  conceive,  as  thi* 
Bill  now  stands,  man)’  doubts  may  arise  as 
to  the  construction  of  it. 

“ 2.  Because  we  do  not  know  of  any 
one  act  in  the  statute-book,  whereby  it  is 
put  in  the  power  of  a single  justice  of  the 
peace  to  commit  persons,  without  bail  or 
mainprize,  upon  a bare  information,  with- 
out any  proof.  And  although  the  House 
found  it  necessary  to  repeal  so  much  of 
the  clause  aforesaid,  as  allows  the  justices 
to  commit  without  bail  or  mainprize,  by 
adding  a rider,  ‘ to  empower  the  court  of 
King’s-bench  to  grant  bail  to  persons  so 
committed,’  we  cannot  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  objections  to  the  Bill  were  removed, 
since  the  power  of  imprisonment  still  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  a single  justice  of 
the  peace,  upon  a bare  information  of  an 
intent  to  run  goods,  without  any  Overt 
itv  oEAiffliJnpton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 
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Act  to  prove  that  intention,  than  what  may 
be  a common  and  innocent  circumstance, 
viz.  The  riding  three  or  more  in  company 
with  usual  arms,  and  no  limitation  fixed 
either  for  time  or  place. 

3.  Because  this  Bill  was  altered  in  the 
committee,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
all  the  Lords  present,  and  those  alterations 
were  disagreed  to  upon  the  report,  with- 
out sufficient  grounds,  as  we  conceive: 
And  as  two  noble  and  learned  Lords,  who 

eeside  in  the  two  greatest  courts  of  the 
ngdom,  shewed  by  the  strongest  argu- 
ments, that  the  Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  may 
be  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  we  could  not  agree  to  the  passing 
of  it,  however  expedient  or  necessary  it 
may  be  supposed  in  other  respects,  being 
fully  persuaded  it  would  have  been  bettor 
to  have  left  this  mutter  to  the  laws  now  in 
being  (already  very  severe)  and  to  the 
consideration  of  a tuture  session  of  par- 
liament, than  to  constitute  a precedent  of 
such  dangerous  consequence,  and  to  enact 
a law,  which,  as  we  fear,  may  be  attended 
with  perpetual  grievances,  injustice  and. 
oppression. ( Signed ) Foley,  Warring- 

ton, Strafford,  Montioy,  Coventry, 
Northampton,  Slmtcsbury,  Wey- 
mouth, Beaufort,  Bolton,  Cobham, 
Thanet,  Oxford  and  Mortimer, 
Litchfield,  Bathurst,  Winchelsea 
and  Nottingham.” 

The  Speakers  in  the  several  debates 
which  happened  in  the  House  of  LorcL  on 
occasion  of  this  Bill,  were  as  follow: 
Against  the  Bill,  or  for  the  Amendments, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  lord  Hardwick, 
the  lord  Carteret,  the  lord  Bathurst,  and 
the  earl  of  Strafford.  Those  who  spoke  for 
the  Bill,  and  against  the  Amendments, 
were  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Hay, 
the  earl  of  Cholmonddey,  and  the  lord 
Hervey. 

May  20.  The  said  Bill  was  returned  to 
the  Commons,  when  they  took  into  consi- 
deration an  Amendment  made  by  the 
Lords ; and  the  said  Amendment  being 
twice  read,  Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  the 
House,  That  when  any  thing  occurred 
which  might  any  way  look  like  an  incroach- 
ment  upon  the  privileges  of  that  House, 
lie  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  lay  the  case 
impartially  before  them,  and  then  to  leave 
the  House  to  do  in  it  as  they  should  think 
lit : that  in  all  bills  by  which  any  tax  or 
duty  was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  subject, 
it  was  the  undoubted  privilege  of  that 
House,  aftd'd^y  hadi'allWBj'hvipaitcd  ujibrt'1  •' 
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it,  tliat  the  other  House  should  not  make 
any  the  least  amendment  to  any  such  bill  • 
but  were  in  all  such  cases  either  to  pass 
the  Bill  without  any  amendment,  or  to  re- 
ject  it  if  they  thought  fit:  that  as  the  taxes 
.and  duties  granted  by  that  House,  could 
not  be  raised  or  collected  without  prescrib- 
ing  proper  and  effectual  methods  for  that 
purpose,  therefore  in  all  bills  for  imposing 
any  tax  or  duty  upon  the  subject,  certain 
methods  had  been  prescribed  for  effec- 
tually raising  that  tax  or  duty;  and  if  the 
methods  prescribed  should  afterwards  by 
experience  be  found  ineffectual,  new 
methods  had  always  been  contrived,  and 
proper  bills  passed  for  establishing  those 
new  methods ; which  last  sort  of  bills  had 
generally  been  looked  on  as  appendixes  to 
the  first  bill  by  which  the  tax  or  duty  was 
granted;  therefore  such  bills  were  looked 
upon  as  bills  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
first,  and  consequently  that  House  had 
generally  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  other 
House  could  not  make  any  amendment 
to  this  last  sort  of  bills,  no  more  than 
they  could  have  done  to  the  bill  by 
which  the  tax  or  duty  was  granted : that 
as  the  bill  then  before  them  was  for  enforc- 
ing the  laws  made  for  securing  the  reve- 
nues of  customs  mid  excise,  it  was  properly 
to  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the 
laws  by  which  those  revenues  were  origi- 
nally established;  and  as  the  other  House 
had  made  an  amendment  to  it,  he  did  not 
know  but  their  making  an  amendment  to 
such  a bill,  might  be  looked  on  as  some  sort 
of  incroachment  upon  che  privileges  of  that 
House ; for  which  reason  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  state  the  case  to  them,  before  they 
proceeded  to  take  the  amendment  into 
their  consideration  : that  he  had  searched 
the  Journals  of  the  House  for  cases  of  the 
same  nature,  and  would  read  such  of  them 
as  he  thought  most  applicable  to  the  case 
then  before  them. 

Upon  this,  several  Journals  of  the  House 
were  read,  relating  to  amendments  made 
by  the  Lords  to  Money-bills,  or  bills  of 
the  same  nature  : the  reading  these  Jour- 
nals occasioned  a debate  in  the  House  in 
relation  to  their  privilege : But  at  last  the 
question  was  put  for  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  which  was  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative ; and  Mr.  Willes  was  ordered  to 
carry  the  Bill  to  the  Lords,  and  acquaint 
them,  that  the  House  had  agreed  to  the 
amendment. 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  a Bill  for  ex- 
May  11-  A 
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motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Herbert,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a Bill  Jo  ex- 
plain and  amend  so  much  of  an  act  made 
in  the  2nd  year  of  his  present  Majesty’s 
reign,  intitlea,  * An  act  for  the  more  eflec- 
tufd  preventing  Bribery  and  Corruption  in 
the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment,’ as  relates  to  the  commencing  and 
carrying  on  of  prosecutions  grounded  upon 
the  said  act;  which  was  granted  accord- 
ingly, and  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Knight  and  Mr.  More,  were  ordered  to 

S are  and  bring  in  the  same : accord- 
w J a bill  for  that  purpose  was  presented 
to  the  House  the  same  day,  and  read  a 
first  time. 

The  reason  assigned  for  bringing  in  this 
Bill,  was,  That  by  a clause  in  the  above  act 
it  is  enacted,  ‘ That  no  person  shall  be 
* made  liable  to  any  incapacity  or  penalty 
‘ by  the  said  act  imposed,  unless  prosecu- 
‘ tion  be  commenced  within  two  years  af- 
* ter  the  crime  committed,  nor  in  case  of 
‘ prosecution  within  that  time,  unless  the 
‘ same  be  carried  without  wilful  delay:’ 
but  this  limitation  was  not  sufficiently  full 
and  explicit,  because  the  suing  out  of  an 
original  was  a commencement  of  a prose- 
cution, which  might  be  done  without  lett  ing 
the  party  prosecuted  know  that  any  such 
prosecution  was  commenced;  and  the  limi- 
tation being  saved  by  the  suing  out  an 
original  in  this  private  manner,  prosecu- 
tions upon  that  act  might  be  depending 
privately  against  men  for  many  years  after 
the  supposed  offences,  which  would  be  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequence,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  a 
short  Bill  for  explaining  and  amending  that 
clause,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  give 
the  party  prosecuted  notice  of  the  prose- 
cution within  the  two  years. 

After  the  second  reading  of  this-bill  the 
next  day,  sir  John  Hind  Cotton  took  no- 
tice, That  upon  a serious  attention  to  that 
bill,  he  was  not  at  all  surprized  to  see  it 
brought  in  so  late  in  the  session,  and  passed 
in  such  a hurry  ; for  as  it  was  drawn  up 
with  a retrospect,  it  was  really  an  act  of 
indemnity  for  almost  all  the  bribery  and 
corruption  men  might  have  been  guilty  of 
at  the  last  general  elections  for  members 
of  parliament,  and  might  very  probably 
be  an  injury  to  several  private  men,  who 
had  already  done  all  that  was  made  neces- 
sary by  that  act  for  intitling  themselves  to 
carry  on  prosecutions  against  offenders ; 
for  as  the  two  years  since  the  former  elec- 
tion were  then  just  expiring,  if  a gentle- 
man had  just  sued  out  forty  originals 
Printed  i mate  digitised  by  the  l iniversr 
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against  forty  different  offenders,  and  had 
thereby  intitled  himself  to  proceed  against 
them  at  his  own  conveniency,  he  would  be 
intirely  disappointed,  and  lose  the  whole 
expence  he  had  been  at ; because  I he  two 
years  would  very  probably  be  expired  be- 
fore he  could  hear  of  this  act,  and  then  it 
would  by  this  new  act  be  past  the  time  for 
serving  even  those  very  originals,  which  he 
had  regularly  sued  out  in  the  terms  of  the 
former  act ; therefore  he  hoped  the  com- 
mittee would  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  having  a retrospect,  or  doing  an 
injury  to  any  gentleman  who  had  been 
guilty  of  no  wilful  delay  or  omission,  as  the 
law  then  stood ; for  it  was  very  probable 
that  a great  number  of  originals  had  been 
sued  out,  but  not  served  or  prosecuted, 
because  the  prosecutors  would  in  common 
prudence  wait  till  a few  cases  of  the  same 
nature  had  been  determined,  in  order  that 
they  might  from  thence  learn  how  to  pro- 
ceed. 

To  this  it  was  answered  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
and  Mr.  More : That  whatever  lawyers 
might  mean  by  a prosecution  commenced, 
the  meaning  of  the  legislature  when  that 
law  passed,  certainly  was,  That  no  prose- 
cution should  be  understood  to  be  com- 
menced, unless  the  person  prosecuted  had 
notice  of  it,  within  the  time  limited,  by  an 
arrest,  summons,  or  some  other  legal  me- 
thod ; and  as  this  was  the  meaning  of  the 
legislature,  they  believed  most  gentlemen 
had  taken  it  in  that  sense,  for  they  had 
never  heard  of  any  prosecutions  com- 
menced in  the  other  manner,  nor  could 
any  gentleman  in  that  House  give  an  in- 
stance where  a prosecutor  had  sued  out  a 
number  of  originals  without  summoning 
or  arresting  the  persons  against  whom  they 
were  sued  out;  from  whence  it  was  to 
be  presumed,  that  if  there  were  any  such 
instances,  they  were  so  rare  as  not  to  de- 
serve the  notice  of  that  House. 

Then  the  bill  was  agreed  to  without  any 
amendment,  and  being  read  a third  time 
on  the  14th,  was  passed  without  opposi- 


The  King’s  Speech  at  the  Close  of  the 
Session May  20.  Hie  King  came  to 
the  House  of  Peers;  and  the  Commons 
attending,  his  Majesty  put  an  end  to  the 
session  with  the  following  Speech : 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen; 

“ The  dispatch  you  have  given  to  the 
public  business,  and  the  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  make  it  proper  to  put  an  end 
to  this  session  of  parliament. 

,'<)f  SiratiiaiTilifon  Horary  l)ij}insiHji>rq|||jiit  - 
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“ I acquainted  you,  at  your  first  meet- 
ing, that  Preliminary  Articles  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
most  Christian  king;  since  which  time,  a 
farther  Convention,  concerning  the  exe- 
cution of  them,  hath  been  made,  and  com- 
municated to  me,  by  both  those  courts, 
and  negociations  are  carrying  on,  by  the 
several  powers  engaged  in  the  late  war,  in 
order  to  settle  the  general  pacification. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

“ I return  you  my  thanks  for  the  pro- 
visions you  have  made  for  the  sen-ice  of 
the  current  year;  you  can  never  better 
recommend  yourselves  to  my  esteem,  and 
to  the  good  opinion  of  those  you  repre- 
sent, than  by  raising  the  Supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  mv  government, 
and  for  the  service  of  the  public,  in  a man- 
ner the  most  effectual,  and  the  least  bur- 
thensome  to  my  people. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

“ It  is  a great  concern  to  me,  to  see 
such  seeds  of  dissention  sown  among  my 
good  people,  as,  if  not  timely  prevented, 
may  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  my  kingdoms ; it  is  my  de- 
sire and  shall  be  my  care,  to  preserve  the 
present  constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
as  by  law  established,  perfect  and  entire, 
and  not  to  countenance  any  attempts  to 
the  prejudice  of  either.  Good  harmony, 
and  mutual  affection,  among  all  the  Pro- 
testants of  this  nation,  have  been  the  great 
security  of  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment, from  the  revolution  to  this  time;  by 
this  united  strength  they  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  secret  and  open  attempts  of  its 
common  enemies;  but  divided,  they  may 
become  a prey  to  them.  My  protection 
shall  be  impartially  dispensed  to  all  my 
subjects,, in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
ligions and  civil  rights ; let  it  be,your  care, 
by  your  conduct,  in  your  several  stations, 
to  make  my  endeavours  for  your  common 
happiness  effectual. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

“ It  being  necessary  for  me  to  visit  my 
dominions  in  Germany  again  this  year,  I 
have  resolved  to  appoint  thp  queen  regent 
here,  duringmy  absence.  The  experience 
you  have  already  hnd  of  her  just  and  pru- 
dent administration,  will,  I doubt  not,  en- 
gage you  all,  to  make  the  weight  of  the 
public  affairs  as  easy  to  her,  as  her  wise 
conduct  will  render  the  government  agree- 
able to  you ; and  this  I recommend  to  you 
in  a particular  manner.” 

Then  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  his  Ma-  j 
jesty's  cowsiEsuid/i^erogvied  iithte«j»rlk*i| 
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ment  to  the  29th  of  July.  It  was  after- 
wards  further  prorogued  to  the  1st  of  J.'e[ 
bruary,  1737. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  King’s  Speech  on  Opening  the  Ses- 
sion.'] February  1,1737.  The  Parliament 
being  met  according  to  their  last  proroga- 
tion, a Message  was  broughtby  sir  (.diaries 
Dalton,  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod 
from  the  Lords  authorized  by  his  Majes- 
ty’s commission,  (viz.  his  royal  highness 
Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold, the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  the  earl  of  Scarborough, 
and  die  earl  of  Islay,)  desiring  the  imme- 
diate attendance  of  the  Commons  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  to  hear  the  commission 
read ; and  Mr.  Speaker,  witji  the  House, 
going  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  spoke  as  follows : 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

“We  are  commanded  by  hie  Majesty 
to  let  you  know,  that  as  it  is  not  conve- 
nient for  his  Majesty  to  be  here  this  day  in 
his  royal  person,  he  has  been  pleased  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great-seal,  to  au- 
thorise his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  several  Lords  therein  men- 
tioned, to  do  every  thing  in  die  name  of 
his  Majesty,  which  ought  to  be  done  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty  in  this  parliament, 
as  may  more  fully  appear  by  the  letters- 
patent.” 

The  Letters-patent  being  read,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  one  of  the  commissioners, 
read  the  following  Speech  to  both  Houses: 
“ My  Lords  and  Gendemen; 

“ In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given 
us  by  his  Majesty’s  commission,  under  the 
great  seal,  amongst  other  things,  to  de- 
clare the  causes  of  his  holding  this  parlia- 
ment, we  are,  by  his  Majesty’s  command, 
in  the  first  place,  to  observe  to  you,  That 
his  Majesty  acquainted  you  last  year,  that 
he  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  States 
General,  given  his  approbation  of  certain 
Preliminary' Articles,  concerted  and  agreed 
upon  between  the  Emperor  and  France, 
•feri'rcucoi’ihg1  'the11 ' "Europe ; mid 
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that  a farther  convention,  concerning  the 
execution  of  them,  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  by  both  these  courts ; and 
that  negociations  were  carrying  on  by  the 
several  powers  engaged  in  the  late  war, 
in  order  to  settle  the  general  pacification. 

“ We  are  now  commanded  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  inform  you,  that  the  respective 
Acts  of  Cession  being  exchanged,  and 
orders  given  for  the  evacuation  and  pos- 
session of  the  several  countries  and  places, 
bv  the  powers  concerned,  according  to  the 
allotment  and  disposition  of  the  prelimi- 
nary articles,  the  great  work  of  re-esta- 
blishing the  general  tranquillity  is  far  ad- 
vanced ; however,  it  is  his  Majesty’s  opi- 
nion, that  common  prudence  calls  upon  us 
to  be  very  attentive  to,  and  observe  the 
final  conclusion  of  this  new  settlement  of 
such  considerable  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  a general  lasting  tran- 
quillity will  follow  this  restitution  of  peace, 
and  that  the  renewal  of  friendship  and  al- 
liances, for  the  preservation  of  it  among 
the  several  princes  and  powers  of  Europe, 
will  remove  all  dangers  and  apprehensions 
of  any  new  troubles  and  disorders  ; but 
his  Majesty  apprehends,  that  an  indolent 
security,  and  too  great  a disregard  to  future 
events,  may  occasion  mischiefs  more  easy 
to  be  prevented,  than  to  be  remedied;  and 
that  it  would  be  very  unadviseable  to  leave 
ourselves  in  so  defenceless  a condition,  us 
to  encourage  any  enterprises,  which  the 
enemies  to  the  public  peace  may  have 
vainly  suggested  and  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hopes  of. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

“ His  Majesty  has  ordered  the  proper 
officers  to  lay  before  you  the  Estimates  for 
the  service  of  the  current  year ; as  soon  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  would  per- 
mit, his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  make  such 
a reduction  of  some  part  of  the  public  ex- 
pences  for  the  ease  of  his  people,  as  was 
consistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  his 
kingdoms,  the  security  of  our  commerce, 
and  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ Ilis  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  us  to  acquaint  you,  that 
lie  hath  seen  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
the  unwearied  application  of  this  parlia- 
ment, in  framing  good  laws  for  advancing 
the  prosperity,  andseeuring  the  welfare  of 
liis  loving  subjects : and  that  it  hath  been 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  principal  cares  to  en- 
force them  by  a due  execution,  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  the  rights  and  properties 
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any  colour  be  suggested  by  the  most  ma- 
licious enemies  of  the  present  establ  ishment. 
Whilst  this  hath  been  our  condition,  his 
Majesty  cannot  but  observe,  that  it  must 
be  matter  of  the  utmost  surprise  and  con- 
cern to  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  to 
see  the  many  contrivances  and  attempts 
carried  on  in  various  shapes,  and  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  nation,  tumultuously  to 
resist  and  obstruetthe  execution  of  the  laws 
and  to  violate  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
These  disturbers  of  the  public  repose,  con- 
scious that  die  interest  of  his  Majesty  and 
his  people  are  the  same,  and  of  the  good 
harmony,  which  happily  subsists  between 
him  and  his  parliament,  have  levelled  their 
sedition  against  both  ; and  in  their  late 
outrages,*  have  either  directly  opposed,  or 


* “ In  the  summer  of  ibis  year  the  spirit  of 
tumult  and  rebellion  was  very  busy  at  home  ; 
lor  llie  suppression  of  the  pernicious  practice  of 
drinking  spirituous  liquors,  was  a mutter  of 
greater  difficulty  than  hail  Wen  foreseen,  so 
universal  it  had  become.  No  fewer  than  7,044 
bouses  and  shops  where  those  liquors  Were  pub- 
licly sold  by  retail,  were  found  within  the  limits 
of  Westminster,  Dolborn,  the  Tower,  and  Fius- 
bury  division,  exclusive  of  London  and  .South- 
wark. besides  a prodigious  number  ofcellars  and 
garrets  where  ii  was  sold  privately.  The 
great  vigilance  of  the  government,  however, 
prevented  any  daugorous  commotions  from 
breaking  out ; and  some  disturbances  which 
happened  amongst  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
about  Soual- fields.  Shoreditch,  and  oilier  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  were  soon  suppressed  by  ihe 
train-hands,  assisted  by  a party  of  the  horse 
guards  from  Whitehall.  Some  riots  likewise 
happened  in  the  West,  occasioned  by  turn- 
pikes. and  some  upon  the  commencement  of 
the  bill  agtiinst  spirituous  liquors,  not  oulv  in 
London,  but  iu  several  parts  of  the  country  ; 
hut  they  were  soon  suppressed.  Bnt  the  most 
daring  insult  against  the  government  was  com- 
mitted by  one  Nixon,  a nonjuritig  clergyman, 
lie  seems  tohavebeen  little  better  than  a mad- 
man, for  be  conveyed  into  Westrninster-lmll  a 
packet,  inclosing  some  gunpowder  with  a 
lighted  match,  and  five  acts  of  parliament  which 
had  passed  that  session,  viz.  the  gin  act,  the 
mortmain,  the  art  tor  building  Westminster 
bridge,  the  act  against  smugglers,  and  the  act 
for  borrowing  600  000/.  upon  the  sinking 
fund.  When  the  match  came  to  the  paper,  an 
exp'osion  followed,  to  the  great  amazement  of 
all  the  courts : but  the  offender  beiigf  disco- 
vered, he  was  tried  and  convicted  for  the  same, 
and  had  a line  and  imprisonment  imposed  upon 
him.”  Tindal. 

“ During  the  absence  of  the  King  at  Hano- 
ver, where  he  remained  till  the  beginning  of 
January,  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  insurrec- 
tion was  busy  at  home ; and  various  tumults 
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at  least  endeavoured  to  render  ineffectual 
some  acts  of  the  whole  legislature.  His 
Majesty  in  his  great  wisdom  thinks  it  af- 
fords a melancholy  prospect  to  consider  to 
what  height  these  audacious  practices  may 
rise,  if  not  timely  suppressed,  and  that  it 
deserves  no  small  attention,  that  they  may 


took  place  in  the  capital,  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  capital,  these  disturbances 
were  occasioned  by  the  weavers  in  Spitnl- 
fields,  who  took  umbrage  that  the  Irish  were 
employed  at  an  inferior  rale  of  wages  ; and  by 
the  discontent  of  the  populace,  excited  by  the 
execution  of  the  Gin  act. 

“ These  alarming-  riots,  which  were  notori- 
ously fomented  by  the  disaffected,  were  scarce- 
ly suppressed,  when  a more  atrocious  outrage 
demanded  the  attention  of  government.  One 
Wilson,  a daring  smuggler,  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  for  haring  robbed  a 
collector  of  the  revenue.  This  man,  having 
abetted  the  escape  of  a fellow  criminal,  in  l hr' 
lime  of  divine  service,  and  from  the  midst  of 
his  guards,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  in- 
creased their  usual  precautions  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  by  ordering  the  officers  of 
the  train  bands  and  the  city  guard,  provided 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  to  attend  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  his  rescue.  The  pro- 
cession passed  along;  the  sentence  was  per- 
formed without  the  smallest  appearance  of  riot, 
anti  tiie  executioner  was  at  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der cutting  down  the  body,  when  the  magis- 
trates retired.  At  this  moment,  the  populace 
rushed  forward  towards  the  gallows,  part 
forced  their  way  through  the  guards,  with  in- 
tention, as  was  supposed,  to  carry  off  the  body, 
under  the  hopes  of  recovering  it.  Olliers 
threw  large  stones,  maimed  several  soldiers, 
ami  struck  captain  Porteous,  who  was  so  pro- 
Toked  at  this  outrage,  that  he  ordered  the  sol- 
diers to  fire.  Five  were  killed,  aud  several 
wounded.  Porteous  was  immediately  appre- 
hended, and  tried,  for  having  directed  the  sol- 
diers to  lire  without  the  orders  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, and  was  condemned  to  death.  But  so 
many  favourable  circumstances  appeared  on 
his  trial,  that  seven  of  the  Gfteen  jurymen  ac- 
quitted him,  and  the  verdict  which  condemned 
him,  acknowledged  ‘ thst  he  and  his  guards 
‘ were  attacked  ami  heat  with  several  stones 
‘ of  a considerable  bigness,  thrown  by  the 
‘ multitude,  whereby  several  of  the  soldiers 
‘ were  bruised  and  wounded.’  In  consequence 
of  this  ridiculous  inconsistency  in  the  verdict, 
and  other  favourable  circumstances,  the  queen 
regent  sent  dowu  a respite  of  six  weeks,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  circumstuuces  of 
the  case. 

“ On  the  3d,  the  reprieve  was  brought  to 
Edinburgh,  and  on  the  4!h,  vague  re|iorts  were 
circulated,  that  the  pupulace  bad  resolved,  on 
the  evening  of  tbe  8th,  to  sei  lire  to  the  prison, 
if  Porteous  was  not  executed  on  that  day,  ac- 
cording toiriBruefliest'el'S'BBl  tijcmbgistratiesyi 


go  on  to  affect  private  persons  in  the  qujet 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  as  well  as  the 
general  peace,  and  good  order  of  the  whole. 
His  Majesty  apprehends  it  to  be  unneces^ 
sary  to  enlarge  upon  a subject  of  this  na- 
ture, and  therefore  hath  commanded  m 
barely  to  mention  it  to  you,  who,  by  the 


on  inquiry,  could  not  discover  any  foundation 
for  the  report,  and  no  precaution  was  taken  to 
remove  the  prisoner  into  the  castle.  On  Tues- 
day tlie  7th,  about  a quarter  before  ten  at  night 
the  magistrates  had  notice,  that  a few  boys  had 
seized  the  drum  in  the  suburb  of  West  Port, 
and  beat  it  iu  tbe  Grass  Market  within  the  city. 
About  six  minutes  before  ten,  they  sent  to  call 
out  the  guard  immeiHalely  uuder  arms ; but  a' 
few  minutes  before  the  clock  struck,  a mob 
suddenly  rushed  in  upon,  and  surprised  the 
guards,  drove  them  from  the  guard  room, 
seized  all  their  arms,  being  ninety  firelocks  in. 
number,  besides  several  Locbaber  axes,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  city  gates.  They  then  provided 
themselves  with  shot,  by  breaking  open  the 
shops  where  ammunition  was  sold,  attacked 
the  jail,  drove  out  the  provosts  and  magistrates, 
who  attempted  to  disperse  them,  and  wounded 
several  of  their  attendants.  They  next  set  lire 
to  the  gale  of  tlie  prison,  aud  rushed  into  the 
wards,  forced  the  turnkeys  to  open  the  doors, 
released  all  the  prisoners,  seized  Porteous, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  Grass  Market,  where 
they  broke  into  a slihp,  took  out  a coil  of  rones, 
and  bung  him  upon  a dyer’s  cross  pust,  dose 
to  the  common  place  of  execution.  Lindsay, 
member  for  tbe  city,  found  means  to  escape 
from  tbe  town,  and  to  convey  information  of 
the  tumult  to  general  Moyle,  commander  of  the 
King’s  troops,  who  were  quartered  iu  lbe.su- 
burbs : hut  as  lie  was.  obliged  to  make  a large 
circuit,  he  did  not  reach  the  head  quarters  till 
near  eleven.  General  Moyle  had  already  col- 
lected his  own  troops,  and  sent  for  those  who 
were  quartered  at  Leith,  but  made  no  attempt 
to  force  the  gate  of  the  city,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  armed  populace.  He  persisted  iu 
refusing  to  act  against  the  insurgents,  on  the 
faith  of  Lindsey's  intelligence,  without  an  or- 
der from  the  civil  magistrate ; and  as  he  deem- 
ed it  impossible  to  obtain  an  order  from  tbe  ma- 
gistrates in  tbe  city,  lie  dispaiclied  a messenger 
to  Andrew  Fletcher,  lord  justice  clerk  of  Scot- 
land, who  was  at  his  villa  at  the  distance  of 
above  two  miles  and  a half.  Fletcher  being  in 
bed,  uo  answer  was  procured  until  one  o’clock, 
and  by  some  mistake,  it  was  then  delivered  not 
to  tbe  general,  but  to  Lindsay.  Meanwhile  the 
execution  of  Porteous  bad  taken  place,  the 
exertions  of  tbe  military  were  rendered  unne- 
cessary, by  tbe  dispersion  of  the  rioters,  and 
in  tlie  morning,  Edinburgh  was  in  a state  of 
perfect  tranquillity. 

“ Lordlluy  w as  sent  to  Edinburgh,  as  the 
only  person  capable  of  bringing  the  offeuder* 
%0'j‘astitlet' 1 ,rii<i'  dceetoits'i:Wh;db  he  transmit- 
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constanttenor  of  your  conduct,  have  shewn 
that  you  consider  the  support  of  his  go- 
vernment, as  inseparable  from  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  tranquillity  and  your 
own  safety.” 

The  Lords’  Address  of  Thanhs.']  To 
this  Speech,  the  Lords  returned  the  fol- 
lowing Address : 

“ Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

" We  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  in  parliament  assembled,  begleave 
to  approach  your  throne,  with  hearts  full 
of  that  zeal  and  affection  for  your  person 
and  government,  which  become  the  most 
faithful  subjects  to  the  best  of  kings. 

11  Our  duty  and  gratitude  to  your  Ma- 
jesty have,  on  many  occasions  of  this  na- 
ture, called  upon  us  to  lay  at  your  royal 
feet  our  thankful  acknowledgements  for 
preserving  to  your  own  subjects  the  bless- 
ings of  peace ; and  the  additional  motive 
of  our  unfeigned  regard  to  the  common  in- 
terest of  Europe,,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
b for  this  nation  to  be  unconcerned,  make 
us  now  receive,  with  great  satisfaction, 
your  gracious  communication,  that  the  re- 
establishment of  the  general  tranquillity 
is  far  advanced. 

“ How  happy  and  secure  soever  your 
Majesty’s  wisdom,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Divine  Providence,  may  render  these 
kingdoms,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
main wholly  unaffected  with  the  miseries 
of  war,  suffered  by  other  parts  of  Christen- 
1 dom  : and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the 
I pleasing  hopes,  that  all  dangers  and  ap- 
prehensions of  new  troubles  may  be  hap- 
J pily  removed. 

“ At  the  same  time,  we  esteem  it  a fresh 
j instance  of  your  Majesty’s  never-failing 
care  of  the  public-  welfare,  that  you  put  us 


tod  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  proved  that  a regu- 
lar systematic  plan  had  been  formed  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  and  order  ; that  several  made 
this  infamous  murder  a point  of  conscience  ; 
and  that  one  of  the  actors  went  to  a.  country 
\ church,  where  the  sacrament  was  given  to  a 
large  number  of  people  in  the  church-yard,  and 
boasted  of  the  share  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
■transaction.  He  observed,  that  persons  who 
affected  sanctity,  spoke  of  the  murder  as  the 
hand  of  God  doing  justice,  aud  reprobated  all 
| endeavours  to  bring  the  actors  to  condign  pu- 
nishment, as  grievous  persecution.  He  added 
also,  that  although  several  persons  had  been 
| imprisoned,  and  large  rewards  offered,  no  dis- 
coveries had  been  made  of  the  perpetrators  or 
instigators  of  this  atrocious  act.”  Cose’s  Wal- 


in  mind  to  be  attentive  to  the  final  con* 
elusion  of  this  great  work.  As  your 
Mafesty  hath,  on  your  part,  distinguish- 
ed your  paternal  tenderness  for  your 

Cple,  in  not  permitting  them  to  be 
tily  involved  in  the  calamities  of 
war ; it  would  be  the  most  unbecoming 
return  for  so  great  a benefit,  to  shew  any 
signs  of  an  indolent  security : and  we  be- 
seech your  Majesty  to  accept  the  strongest 
and  most  affectionate  assurances,  that  we 
can  never  entertain  the  least  thought  of 
leavingourselves  in  a defenceless  condition  ; 
but  that  we  will  always  cheerfully  concur  in 
all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  safety  of  your 
Majesty  and  your  government,  and  the 
true  interest  of  your  kingdoms. 

“ The  gracious  approbation  which  your 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  give  of  the  conduct 
of  this  parliament,  affords  us  great  comfort 
and  encouragement;  and  your  vigilant 
care  tojsxecute  the  laws  with  justice  and 
impartiality,  and  to  protect  the  rights  and 
properties  of  all  your  subjects,  fills  our 
minds  with  the  most  lasting  impressions  of 
thankfulness.  Under  this  deep  sense  of 
our  obligations  to  your  Majesty,  we  can- 
not sufficiently  express  our  detestation  of 
those  insolent  riots  and  tumults,  which 
have  of  late  appeared  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and 
violation  of  the  public  peace.  Every  part 
of  the  behaviour  of  these  daring  offenders 
appears  to  us  as  weak  ami  unreasonable  as 
it  is  wicked ; except  that  they  have  con- 
sidered the  interests  and  views  of  your 
Majesty  and  your  parliament,  as  being 
so  closely  united,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
traduce  or  oppose  the  one,  without  in- 
cluding the  other.  Our  duty,  as  well  as 
our  safety,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
give  another  mark  of  this  happy  union,  by 
testifying  our  humble  concurrence  in  your 
Majesty’s  just  opinion,  that  such  audacious 
practices  ought  to  be  timely  suppressed  : 
and  as  we  do,  with  the  firmest  confidence, 
rely  on  your  Majesty’s  authority  being 
prudently  and  vigorously  exerted  for  this 
necessary  end ; so  we  assure  your  Majesty, 
with  the  greatest  sincerity,  that  our  en- 
deavours and  assistance  shall  never  be 
wanting  to  support  that  authority,  and  to 
preserve  the  quiet  and  security  of  the  na- 
tion.” 

The  Kind’s  Answer."]  To  which  Ad- 
dress his  Majesty  returned  the  following 
Answer: 

“ My  Lords;  I thank  you  for  this  duti- 
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ful  and  loyal  Address.  The  affection  you 
shew  to  my  person  and  government,  gives 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction. — -My  princi- 
pal care  is  to  secure  to  my  people  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  the  full  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  all  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights,  and  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity and  good  order  of  the  kingdom. — 
The  continuance  of  the  good  harmony  be- 
tween me  and  my  parliament,  will  enable 
me  to  pursue  with  effect  these  great  and 
desirable  ends.” 

The  Commons * Address  of  Thanks.'] 
The  Address  of  the  Commons  was  as 
follows : 

“ Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

“ We  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  in  Parliament  assembled,  return 
your  Majesty  our  most  humble  Thanks  for 
the  Speech  delivered  by  your  Majesty’s 
command  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

“ We  see  with  great  satisfaction,  the 
happy  prospect  of  the  final  conclusion  of 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  and 
when  we  remember  your  Majesty’s  unwea- 
ried endeavours  to  prevent  this  nation  from 
being  involved  in  the  calamities  of  a de- 
structive war,  and  your  constant  applica- 
tion in  contributing  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power  towards  the  great  work  of  restoring 
peace,  from  the  tender  care  and  coucern 
which  your  Majesty  has  always  shewn  for 
the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  your 
people  as  well  as  for  the  common  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  we  muke  no  doubt,  but 
that  your  Majesty  will  continue  to  co- 
operate with  your  good  allies,  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  may  be  at- 
tended with  a general  and  lasting  tran- 
quillity'. 

“ Duty  and  gratitude  to  your  Majesty, 
and  a due  regard  to  our  own  interests  and 
security  will  engage  us  not  to  neglect  any 
necessary  precautions,  which  may  best 
conduce  to  enable  your  Majesty  to  disap- 
point and  defeat  all  groundless  hopes  and 
expectations,  which  the  deluded  enemies 
of  the  public  peace  may  have  vainly  sug- 
gested and  flattered  themselves  with. 

“ And  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your 
Majesty,  that  we  will  cheerfully  and  effec- 
tually raise  tire  supplies  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year,  and  support 
your  Majesty  in  all  such  measures  as  shall 
be  found  requisite  to  preserve  the  pence 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  the  security  of 
our  commerce,  and  the  honour  and  inte- 
rest of  yearitMaj^yi^trfcjjtoutidcanHnonsJ' 


The  Commons’  Address  of  Thanks.  [1280 
“ Most  gracious  Sovereign, 

“ Your  faithful  Commons  cannot  with- 
out a just  indignation  observe  the  spirit  of 
faction  and  sedition,  which  has  lately  ma_ 
nifested  itself  in  traducing  and  misrepre- 
senting the  legislature,  in  contemning  all 
authority,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

“ It  is  with  the  highest  sense  of  duty 
and  gratitude,  we  acknowledge  your  Ma- 
jesty’s goodness,  not  only  in  your  ready 
concurrence  to  all  such  wholesome  laws  as 
have  been  from  time  to  time  prepared  by 
your  parliament,  but  in  your  constant  care 
to  enforce  them  by  a due  execution,  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  the  rights  and  pro- 
perties of  your  people,  and  without  the 
least  colour  or  shadow  of  any  design  orat- 
the  known  laws 

“ We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our 
abhorrence  of  the  many  wicked  and  de- 
testable practices,  which  the  disturbers  of 
the  public  repose  have  secretly  fomented 
and  openly  carried  on  in  tumultuously  re- 
sisting and  obstructing  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  violating  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom. 

“ And  we  your  faithful  Commons  do 
assure  your  Majesty,  that  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  our  own  safety,  are  inse- 
parable from  the  security  of  your  govern- 
ment, we  will  support  your  royal  authority 
in  suppressing  and  subduing  all  seditious 
and  riotous  attempts  that  threaten  the  very 
being  of  our  happy  constitution,  and  the 
utter  subversion  of  those  liberties,  which 
have  been  made  the  specious  pretence  for 
committing  those  outrageous  disorders.” 

The  Kind’s  Ansteer.']  The  King  re- 
turned the  following  Answer : 

“ His  Majesty  returns  this  House  hi* 
thanks  for  their  most  dutiful  and  loyal  Ad- 
dress, and  shall  always  esteem  their  zeal 
and  affection  for  his  person  and  govern- 
ment, as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  re- 
turn for  his  constant  endeavour  to  render 
this  nation  happy  and  flourishing  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  His  Majesty  relies 
upon  the  wisdom  of  his  parliament,  to 
frame  such  laws  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  authority  of 
his  government,  in  preserving  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  securing  the  rights  and 
properties  of  his  people ; and  his  faithful 
Commons  may  depend  upon  him  for  a just 
and  due  execution  of  them.” 
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Debate  in  the  Lords  concerning  the  late  , his  Majesty’s  Speech  into  consideration ; 


Riots*']  Feb.  10.  The  House  of  Lords  ac- 
cording to  order,  resolved  itself  into  a Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  for  the  taking 


upon  which  occasion,  as  there  was  not 
properly  any  formed  debate  upon  any  one 
point,  we  can  only  give  the  heads  of  some 


* The  following  Letters  Liken  from  Case’s 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  throw  great 
light  upon  the  subjects  of  this  Debate : 

Tue  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Horace 
Walpole. 

Explosion  of  Gunpotciler  in  Westminster -hall. 

“ Whitehall,  July  36—27,  1736.  Yoilr 
excellency  will  see,  by  the  minutes  of  ihs  coun- 
cil which  1 send  you  inclosed,  that  her  Ma- 
jesty lias  been  pleased  to  order  a proclamation 
to  bo  issued  upon  a very  extraordinary  insult 
that  was  committed  on  Wednesday  last  in 
Westminster  ball,  upon  bis  Majesty's  authority, 
the  whole  legislature,  and  the  principal  courts 
of  justice  in  this  kingdom  ; a particular  rela- 
tion of  Which  the  queen  has  ordered  me  to 
transmit  to  your  excellency,  to  bo  laid  before 
his  Majesty.* 

“ On  Wednesday,  between  one  and  two  in 
the  afternoon,  when  all  the  courts  of  justice 
were  sitting,  and  the  judges  on  the  bench,  some 
gunpowder  went  off,  which  made  such  a noise, 
flame,  and  smoke,  as  created  a great  consterna- 
tion iu  the  hall.  Upon  which,  at  first,  the  busi- 
ness a little  stopped  in  the  respective  courts ; 
but  they  soon  proceeded,  till  the  inclosed  sedi- 
tious and  treasonable  paper  was  brought  into 
the  King’s  Bench  by  same  of  the  officers  of 
the  court,  who  had  picked  up  several  of  them  iu 
Westminstcr-hall.  which  appeared  to  have  been 
scattered  in  the  Hall  by  the  force  of  the  gun- 
powder, which  was  made  up  in  the  five  acis  of 
parliament  mentioned  in  the  paper.  It  is  not 
yet  known  in  what  manner  the  gunpowder  took 
fire;  whether  by  a match  that  was  of  itself  to 
set  fire  to  it,  or  whether  the  fire  was  put  to  it 
by  any  particular  person.  There  was  a person 
seen  with  an  iron  in  his  hand,  who  probably 
was  concerned  in  it,  but  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  he  made  his  escape  without  being 

“ As  soon  as  this  infamous  paper  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  lord  Rardwicke 
(topped  the  business,  and  told  them  that  there 
was  tin  affair  of  much  greater  consequence 
than  the  common  business  of  the  court  which 
required  their  attention.  He  then  read  the 
paper  himself  in  open  court,  and  expressed  the 
uighest  resentment  and  detestation  of  such  an 
insult  on  the  king  and  whole  legislature; 
which  his  lordship  was  of  opinion  came  very 
near  high  treason.  He  directed  an  officer  of 
the  court  to  go  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex, 
who  were  then  silling,  with  his  orders  to 
have  the  nutbor  and  paper  presented  ; which 
was  accordingly  done  immediately,  in  the 
Wrongest  manner,  ami  I send  your  excelleuey 
inclosed  a copy  of  the  presentation.  Lon! 
Hardwicke  took  that  occasion  to  go  through 
the  several  acl^ ^^  of^rlwDiegt  ^en^on^d  ip  tll^ 


paper,  to  shew  the  reasonableness  aud  neces- 
sity of  them  ; and  in  the  strongest  manner  to 
direct  the  several  justices  of  the  peace  and 
magistrates  to  inforce  the  execution  of  them, 
uml  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  discover 
and  bring  to  punishment  the  authors  and  con- 
trivers of  this  wicked  and  abominable  insult. 

“ As  soon  as  ever  1 heard  of  it  (which  was 
quickly  after  it  happened)  I had  her  Majesty’s 
orders  to  consult  with  uty  lord  chancellor  and 
ray  lord  Hardwicke  what  might  he  proper  to  he 
done,  lo  shew  the  resentment  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  discovering  and  punishing 
the  offenders ; and  we  agreed  humbly  to  offer 
our  opiniun  lo  her  majesty,  that  a proclamation 
should  be  ordered  in  council,  promising  a very 
considerable  and  great  reward  for  discovering 
the  persons  concerned  in  it,  and  inforcing  tbo 
necessity  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  such 
a manner  ns  may,  for  the  future,  deter  any  per- 
sons from  such  facts  as  these,  and  may  prevent 
any  ill-consequences,  from  this  bold  and  wicked 
attempt  to  alienate  aud  inflame  the  raiuds  of 
his  majesty’s  faithful  subjects.  And  as  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  the  proclamation  was  yes- 
terday ordered  iu  council ; and  another  council 
was  held  tills  day  for  the  issuing  it.  I send  you 
inclosed  a copy  of  the  proclamation,  which  will 
he  published  to-morrow  in  all  the  gazettes,  and 
which  her  Majesty  hopes  will  ltave  the  king’s 
approbation. 

“ Being  obliged  to  write  to  your  excellency 
upon  ibis  subject,  1 cannot  but  beg  leave  to  ex- 
dress  my  utmost  abhorrence  of  this  wicked  and 
traiierous  design,  calculated  to  infuse  the  vilest 
and  most  unjust  suggestions  in  the  minds  of  his 
Majesty  ’s  subjects  upon  the  wise  and  necessary 
proceedings  of  the  legislature;  and  1 beg  his 
Majesty  would  be  assured,  that  no  care  or  at- 
tention shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  to  sift  ibis 
affair  to  the  bottom,  and  to  bring  the  authors  of 
it  to  that  punishment  they  deserve.  I havo 

S' veil  Sir.  Paxton  search  warrants  for  searching 
e priming  shops  of  such  persons  as  there  is 
reason  to  suspect. 

Sm  Robert  Walpole  to  Horace  Walpole. 
On  the  Explosion  if  Gunpowder. — Riots  in 
Spittlefelds  about  employing  Irishmen. 

London,  July  29 — Aug.  9,  1736. 

“ dear  brother, 

“ The  excuse  for  my  long  silence  you  will 
easily  conclude  to  be  principally  owing  to  my 
absence  in  the  country  ; and  although  I have 
been  some  days  in  town,  the  absence  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  upon  account  of  the  death 
of  lady  Lincoln,  and  most  of  the  other  lord* 
being  dispersed,  has  made  it  unnecessary  ta 
trouble  you  with  any  occurrences  from  hence, 
till  the  late  disorders  that  have  happened  thhj 
week,  made  it  proper  thal  juf  Majesty  s 
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remarkable  Speeches.  The  lord  Dolawar 
having  taken  the  chair, 

Lord  Carleret  stood  up  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect; 

My  Lords  ; Ilis  Majesty  in  his  Speech, 
delivered  to  us  by  commissioners,  most 
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justly  took  notice  of  the  many  Riots  and 
TufaulU  that  have  lately  happened  in 
this  kingdom ; and  as  his  Majesty  most 
wisely  thought  it  an  affair  of  such  conse- 
quence as  to  deserve  being  mentioned  by 
him  to  his  parliament,  I expected  that  this 
House  would  have  immediately  resolved! 


acquainted  with  the  true  stale  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. You  will  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
insolent  affair  at  Westminster-hnll,  and  the 
measures  that  have  been  taken  thereupon. 
Since  my  coming  to  town,  I have  been  endea- 
vouring to  trace  out  the  authors  and  managers 
of  that  vile  transaction,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  but  the  whole  was  projected  aud  exe- 
cuted by  a set  of  low  Jacobites,  who  talked  of 
setting  fire  to  the  gallery  built  for  the  marriage 
of  the  princess  royal,  by  a preparation  which 
they  call  a phosphorus , that  takes  fire  from  the 
air.’  Of  this  1 have  had  an  account  from  the 
same  fellow  that  brought  me  these  and  many 
such  sort  of  intelligeneies.  He  has  promised 
to  gjve  a more  particular  account,  hut  declines 
giving  evidence. 

“ At  the  same  time  there  are  great  endea- 
vours using  by  the  same  sort  of  instruments  to 
inflame  the  people,  and  to  raise  great  tumults 
upon  Michaelmas-tlay,  when  the  Gin-act  takes 
place;  aud  as  these  lower  sorts  of  Jacobites 
appear  at  this  time  more  busy  than  they  have 
for  a great  while,  limy  are  very  industrious, 
and  taking  advantage  of  every  thing  that  offers, 
to  raise  tumult  and  disorder  among'  the  people. 
An  instance  of  this  has  happened  this  week,  in 
which  they  have  undoubtedly  mixed  and  pro- 
moted, although  1 am  not  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  the  first  authors  and  iusU'uments  of 
these  riots  and  tumultuous  mobs. 

“ On  Monday  night  last,  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  numbers  of  people  being  assem- 
bled in  a very  disorderly  manner  at  Shoreditch 
near  Spittlelields.  Their  cry  and  complaint 
was  of  being  under-worked  and  starved  by  the 
Irish  : * down  with  the  Irish,’  See.  But  that 
night  the  numbers  were  not  very  great,  and 
they  dispersed  of  themselves  without  doing  any 

“ It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  this  complaint  against  the  Irish, 
which  is  founded  upon  greater  numbers  than 
ordinary,  as  is  said,  of  Irish  being  here,  anil 
not  only  working  at  hay  ami  corn  harvest,  as 
has  been  usual,  hut  letting  themselves  out  to 
all  sort  of  labour  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  English  labourers  have ; and  numbers  of 
them  being  employed  by  the  weavers  upon  the 
like  terms.  This  last  particular,  together  w illt 
an  incident  that  happened  in  those  parts,  is 
thought  to  have  occasioned  the  6ceue  being 
laid  at  that  end  of  the  town.  They  are  building 
a new  church  at  Shoreditch,  where,  I am  told, 
the  master  workmen  discharged  at  once  a great 
numlier  of  all  sorts  oflabuurers,  and  took  in  at 


yet,  of  opinion,  is  the  principal  cause  of  iha 
uneasiness  that  has  stirred  up  the  mob,  or  at 
least,  I think,  is  the  only  cause  that  meat 
numbers  of  them  know  any  thing  6f.  ° 

■ “ Upon  this  pretence  uie  tumult  began  on 
Monday  night.  On  Tuesday  evening  they 
assembled  again  in  greater  bodies,  and  were 
about  seven  o’clock,  thought  to  be  above  two 
thousand  in  number.  They  now  grew  more 
riotous  ; they  attacked  a public  house  kept  by 
au  Irishman,  where  the  Irish  resorted  and 
victualled,  broke  down  all  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  quite  gutted  the  house.  Another 
house  of  the  same  sort  underwent  the  same 
fate.  By  this  time  (these  plnces  being  with- 
out the  jurisdiction  of  the  city)  the  magistrate* 
and  deputy-lieutenants  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
were  assembled,  to  endeavour  to  disperse  them; 
The  proclamation  was  read  ; but  the  in  oh, 
wholly  regardless  of  the  proclamation,  in- 
creased  every  minute,  and  were  thought  to  be 
about  four  thousand  strong.  The  magistrates, 
upon  this,  gave  orders  for  raising  the  tuilitia ; 
and  iu  the  mean  time  the  deputy  lieutenants 
wrote  to  the  commanding  officers  in  the 
Tower,  to  send  to  their  assistance  such  a num- 
ber of  the  guards  as  they  could  spare ; upon 
which  an  officer,  with  about  fifty  men,  was 
sent  by  major  White.  Upon  the  appearance 
of  the  guards,  the  mob  retired,  shifted  from 
one  street  and  alley  to  another,  and  gave  no 
resistance  ; and  by  break  of  day  were  all  dis- 
persed. All  Wednesday,  tilings  remained  very 
quiet,  until  the  evening,  when  the  mob  rose 
again  to  as  great  a number;  but  the  militia 
of  the  Tower  Ilamlcts  being  then  raised, 
inarched  against  them;  but  the  mob  in  the 
same  wanner  retired  before  them  whenever 
they  came,  and  gave  not  the  least  resistance. 
The  deputy  lieutenants  upon  this  wrote  to  the 
officers  of  the  Tower  that  they  did  not  want 
their  assistance  ; and  in  this  situation  tilings 
remained  all  Wednesday  night;  the  mob 
continuing  together  in  great  bodies  until  the 
approach  of  the  militia,  but  as  constantly 
running  away  upon  sight  of  them,  and  so  dis- 
persed themselves  before  the  morning. 

“ The  deputy  lieutenants  were  with  me  ibis, 
morning,  and  desired  no  further  orders  than 
what  hud  been  already  given,  that  the  guards 
of  the  Tower  might  assist  them  if  necessary. 
My  lord  mayor,  sir  John  Williams,  was 
likewise  with  me,  and  gave  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  his  zeal  and  resolution  to  dis- 
charge his  duty,  if  the  disorders  spread  in  the 
city. 
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upon  taking  that  part,  of  his  Majesty’s 
Speech  into  consideration  ; but  as  a mo- 
tion l’or  that  purpose  would  have  come 
more  properly  from  some  other  lords,  1 
delayed  for  some  days  taking  notice 
‘ of  it,  or  making  any  motion  for  our 
taking  that  allair  into  our  consideration. 


true  meaning  was ; ami  by  all  accounts  the 
chief  ami  original  grievance  is  the  affairs  of 
the  Irish,  and  so  understood  by  the  generality 
of  the  mob:  but  in  several  quarters,  the  gin 
act  was  cried  out  against ; in  some  few,  words 
of  disaffection  were  thrown  out ; and  one  body 
of  men,  of  about  eighty,  were  led  on  by  a 
fellow  that  declared  for  liberty  and  property, 
li  is  said  that  money  wasulispersed  both  nights, 
hut  that  does  not  ns  yet  appear  to  be  certain. 
But  although  the  complaint  of  the  Irish  was 
the  first  motive,  the  Jacobites  are  blending  with 
it  all  other  discontents,  endeavouring  to  stir 
up  the  distillers  and  gin  retailers,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  spirit  and  fury  of  the 

* “ P.  S.  July  30.  1 have  now  received  an 
account  of  what  passed  last  night.  It  was 
• between  ten  and  eleven  before  any  number  at 
all  appeared  in  bodies  ; they  did  not  amount 
to  three  hundred  ; they  fled  before  the  militia 
from  place  to  place  without  auy  resistance,  or 
doing  any  mischief  hut  defaciug  one  weaver’s 

[house,  who,  they  said,  had  employed  Irish 
journeymen.  I believe  there  is  now  an  end  of 
this  bustle,  and  so  I hope  will  all  attempts 
end  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  majesty’s 
government.'' 

The  Duke  or  Newcastle  to  the  Eael  op 
Waldegrave. 


Riot  in  Spitalficldt. 

1 1!  Whitehall,  August  5,  (16,)  1736.  As  your 

excellency  will  have  seen  by  the  news-papers 
I that  there  have  been  some  tumultuous  meet- 
ings of  the  mob,  some  nights  last  u eek,  in  the 
' neighbourhood  of  Snitalflelds,  I thought  you 
■would  not  dislike  to  nave  a particular  and  true 

I -account  of  it.  It  has  been  customary,  for 
some  years  past,  for  uunibers  of  Irishmen  to 
come  over  to  England,  to  work  in  the  harvest; 
aud  some  of  these  people  having,  from  time  to 
time,  bren  employed  as  journeymen  by  the 
master  weavers  and  other  artificers  in  Spital- 
fields  and  the  adjaceut  parts,  and  having 
Jiired  themselves  for  that  purpose  at  lower 
rates  than  are  usually  given  to  journeymen  in 
England,  many  of  tlie  poorer  sort  of  people, 

!(who  by  this  means  found  that  they  should 
either  want  employment,  or  be  obliged  to  work 
for  less  wages  than  they  were  used  to  do,)  on 
the  27th  [last,  gathered  together  in  a tumul- 
tuous manner,  aud  attacked  a public-house  in 
Spitalfields,  where  the  Irishmen  nsed  to  resort 
aud  to  eat,  the  windows  aud  doors  of  which 
they  broke,  and  drove  the  inhabitants  out  of 
it;  aud  the  same  night  they  also  attacked 


This,  my  Lords,  was  tnv  reason  for  allow- 
ing  some-  of  the  first  days  of  the  session  to 
pass  over,  without  taking  the  least  notice 
of  what  his  Majesty  had  so  wisely  and  so 
necessarily  mentioned  in  his  Speech  ; but 
upon  finding  no  step  made  towards  it  byany 
other  lord,  as  I thought  it  an  affair  which 

another  house  in  the  like  manner  and  upon  the 
same  account. 

“ The  magistrates  immediately  assembled 
together,  and  gave  directions  for  raising  the 
mililia ; but  as  it  would  require  some  time  be- 
fore they  could  get  ready  to  march,  they  ap- 
plied for  the  assistance  of  a party  of  the 
Tower  guard  ; and  the  commanding  officer 
accordingly  sent  out  a small  detachment,  at 
the  first  appearance  of  which  the  mob  imme- 
diately dispersed,  and  were  quiet  for  that  night. 
During  this  whole  disturbance  the  cry  of  ilie 
mob  was  against  the  Irish,  and  no  mark  of  dis- 
affection to  the  government  appeared.  How- 
ever, as  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the 
earliest  and  most  effectual  care  should  be  takeu 
for  putting  a stop  to  these  riotous  proceedings, 
the  number  of  the  Tower  guard  was  increased, 
and  small  parties  of  them  anil  the  militia 
patroled  for  some  nights  in  those  parts  w here 
the  disturbances  bad  happened.  This  had  so 
good  an  effect,  that  (except  on  Friday  the  SOth 
past,  when  the  mob  attempted  to  gather  to- 
gether agaiD,  but  were  immediately  dispersed, 
ami  some  of  the  rioters  secured,  who  have 
been  since  committed  to  Newgate)  every  thing 
has  been  perfectly  quiet.  The  militia  is  now 
discharged,  and  lor  several  nights  past  there 
has  been  no  patrolc  in  the  streets,  nor  auy  ap- 
pearance of  the  least  attempt  to  make  any 
further  disturbance." 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  Horace  Walpole. 

On  the  Rio! t occasioned  by  the  Gin  Act. 

“ I have  lorburue  troubling  you  with  the 
various  surmises  and  apprehensions  which  of 
lute  at  different  times  have  filled  the  town  with 
different  fears  und  expectations  concerning  the 
first  aud  immediate  consequences  that  might 
attend  the  commencement  of  the  Gin  act,  be- 
cause it  was  difficult  at  some  times  to  form  any 
probable  opinion  of  what  might  happen  ; and 
at  other  times,  anil  especially  lately,  it  appear- 
ed a great  deal  more  reasonable  that  there 
would  not  be  any  trouble  or  disorder  nt  ail ; 
until  about  the  middle  of  last  week,  1 then  be- 
gau  to  receive  again  accounts  from  all  quarters 
of  the  town  llmt  the  Jacobites  were  busy  and 
industrious  in  endcarouriug  to  stir  up  the  com- 
mon people,  aud  make  an  advantage  of  the 
universal  clamour  that  prevailed  among  the 
populace  at  the  approaching  expiration  of  this 
darling  vice.  Thu  scheme  that  was  laid  was, 
for  all  the  distillers  that  were  able,  to  give  away 
gratis,  to  all  that  should  ask  for  it,  as  much. 
Giu  and  strong  waters  as  they  should  desire. 
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ought  not  to  be  delayed,  I took  the  liberty 
to  move  your  lordships  for  the  committee 
you  are  now  in ; and  ns  I moved  for  your 


and  the  great  distillers  were  to  supply  all  the 
retailers  and  amidl  shops  with  as  ranch  ns  they 
should  want  to  be  distributed  and  given  away 
in  like  manner.  The  shops  were  to  begin  to 
lie  opened  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  eve  of 
Mipbaelmas-dny,  anti  to  lie  continued  anti  re- 
peated on  Wednesday  night,  that  the  mob, 
being  made  thus  drunk,  might  be  prepared  and 
ready  to  commit  any  sort  of  mischief ; and  iu 
order  to  this,  anonymous  letters  were  sent  to 
the  distillers  and  town  retailers  in  all  parts  of 
the  town,  to  instruct  them,  and  incite  them  to 
rise  anil  join  their  friends,  and  do  as  their 
neighbours  did.  Four  of  these  letters  bare 
fallen  into  my  hands,  which  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  directed  discovered  and 
brought  to  us : and  by  the  excise  officers  that 
go  round  the  town  1 am  informed  that  letters 
to  the  same  purpose  were  dropt,  and"  [Illegi- 
ble, probably  directed]  “ to  most  of  the  distil- 
lers in  all  quarters.  Those  we  have  seen  differ 
very  little  from  each  other  iu  the  teuour  and 
substance,  and  the  strong  criminal  expressions 
are  iu  all  the  same,  only  transposed.  In  such 
(as  were  less  formal,  and  not  so  laboured,  the 
word  was  given  sir  Robert  and  sir  Juseph 
[Jekyli].  Upon  the  information,  the  queen 
was  pleased  to  give  such  orders  to  the  guards 
as  you  w ill  have  had  an  account  of,  which  have 
bail  the  designed  effect,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
ail  .mankind  are  thought  to  have  prevented  the 

{triatest  mischief  and  disorders  that  have  of 
ate  been  known  or  heard  of,  at  least  we  have 
the  satisfaction  to  have  our  measures  univer- 
sally applauded. 

“ I must  beg  leave  to  say,  there  have  been 
infinite  core  taken  to  observe  and  watch  all 
their  motions  for  above  a mouth  past ; ami 
tipon  the  turn  that  the  Spitalikids  riots  took,  I 
think  I may  affirm,  that  the  whole  spirit  was 
at  once  dashed  and  seemed  to  have  been  totally 
laid  aside ; hut  upon  the  contrary  success  at 
Edinburgh,  the  tire  kindled  anew,  and  nothing 
less  than  such  vigorous  measures  could  have 
prevented  the  evil,  which  1 hope  now  is  put 
an  end  to.  But  the  murmuring  anil  com- 
plaints of  the  common  people,  for  want  of 
Gin,  and  the  great  sufferings  and  loss  cf  the  | 
dealers  in  spirituous  liquors  in  general,  have  : 
created  such  uneasiness,  that  they  well  deserve 
a great  deal  of  attention  and  consideration. 
And  1 am  not  without  my  apprehensions, 
tlint  a non-observance  of  the  law  in  some  may 
crenie^great  trouble ; and  a'sullen  acquiescence 
and  present  submission  in  others,  in  hopes  of 
gaining  redress  by  parliament,  may  lay  the 
foundation  of  very  rintogs  and  mobbish  appli- 
cations when  wc  next  meet. 

“ October  1st.  That  last  night  is  likewise 
past  over  in  perfect  quiet,  although  the  patroles 
tn  the  streets  were  taken  off-. 

“ Lamina,  Sept,  UO-ikOittejitj  JjflfcHiiy.or 
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going  into  this  Committee,  I think  it  in. 
cumbent  upon  me  now  to  explain  what  I 
meant  or  intended  by  my  motion. 

Though  none  of  the  li  iots  or  Tumult* 
that  have  lately  happened  in  this  kingdom 
seem  to  have  been  aimed  directly  against 
the  government,  yet,  my  Lords,  it  must 
be  granted,  that  no  such  thing  can  hap- 
pen in  any  country,  in  which  the  govern, 
ment  is  not  in  some  way  concerned ; for 
as  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  people  arc 
disturbed  by  suph  tumultuous  assemblies 
and  os  it  is  the  business  of  every  govern- 
ment to  preserve  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  people,  therefore  wherever  any  such 
thing  happens,  the  government  ought  to 
look  upon  itself  as  deeply  concerned;  and 
if  we  consider  what  mighty  consequences 
have  arisen  from  very  small  beginnings,  if 
we  consider  how  often  governments  have 
been  overturned  by  tumults  which  at  first 
seemed  insignificant,  which  seemed  no 
way  intended  for  any  such  end,  we  must 
conclude,  that  not  only  our  government, 
but  our  present  establishment,  and  even 
our  happy  constitution,  are  concerned  in 
the  riots  which  have  lately  happened  in 
! several  parts  of  this  kingdom.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  tins  House,  as  be- 
ing the  King’s  chief  council,  not  to  let 
such  riots  and  tumults  pass  over  unob- 
served, but  to  enquire  narrowly  into  them, 
in  order  to  discover  their  true  causes,  and 
to  provide  an  effectual  and  a legal  remedy ; 
for  if  the  law  should  lose  its  force,  if  it 
should  become  necessary  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  make  use  of  a military  force  for 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  our 
constitution  would  be  at  an  end,  we  could 
not  then  be  said  to  be  under  a civil  but  a 
military  government. 

Of  all  the  late  tumults,  the  first  I shall 
take  notice  of  are  those  which  have  hap- 
pened in  the  west  on  account  of  the  turn- 
pikes. Why  turnpikes  should  occasion 
disturbances  in  that  part  of  the  country 
I more  than  in  any  other,  is  what  I shall 
not,  at  present,  pretend  to'  account  for; 
but  these  disturbances  were  such,  it  seems, 
that  for  quelling  them  it  became  nec«r 
sary  to  employ  a military  force,  which  1 
am  very  much  surprized  at,  considering 
tlie  severe  law  your  lordships  passed  some 
time  since  against  those  who  should  be 
concerned  in  any  such.  To  me  it  ® 
amazing  to  see  that  the  civil  power,  armed 
with  such  a severe  law,  should  not  be  able 
to  prevent,  as  well'-os  to  quell  any  such 
tumult,  without  the  assistance  of  the  ge"' 
•'ttauwcftiiar ahtey  j-ffiid1  therefore  l ^ 
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apt  to  suspect  those  tumults  proceeded, 
not  from  any  want  of  power  in  the  civil 
magistrate,  but  from  some  other  cause, 
perhaps  from  some  real  injustice  or  op- 
pression brought  upon  poor  people  by 
means  of  those  turnpikes.  The  people 
seldom  or  ever  assemble  in  any  riotous  or 
tumultuous  manner  unless  when  they  are 
oppressed,  or  at  least  imagine  they  are  op- 
ressed.  If  the  people  should  be  mista- 
en,  and  imagine  they  are  oppressed  when 
they  are  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  next  ma- 
gistrate to  endeavour  first  to  correct  their 
mistake  by  fair  means  and  just  reasoning. 
In  common  humanity  he  is  obliged  to  take 
this  method,  before  he  has  recourse  to 
such  methods  ns  may  bring  death  and  de- 
i struction  upon  a great  number  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen,  and  this  method  will  ge- 
nerally prevail  where  they  have  not  met 
with  any  real  oppression : but  when  this 
happens  to  be  the  case,  it  .cannot  be  ex- 
pected they  will  give  ear  to  their  op- 
pressor, nor  can  the  severest  laws,  nor  the 
most  rigorous  execution  of  those  laws,  al- 
ways prevent  the  people’s  becoming  tumul- 
tuous; you  may  snoot  thorn,  you  may  hang 
them,  but,  tilf  the  oppression  is  removed 
or  alleviated,  they  will  never  be  quiet,  till 
the  greatest  part  of  them  are  destroyed. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  and  the  cliief  end 
of  all  parliamentary  enquiries,  and  this 
ouglit  to  be  our  chief  view  in  the  enquiry 
we  are  now  going  upon.  If  we  find  any 
injustice  has  been  done,  if  we  find  any  of 
those  tumults  have'proceeded  from  oppres- 
sion, the  only  way  to  prevent  such  tumults 
in  time  to  come,  will  be  to  remove  that 
oppression,  and  to  punish  severely  every 
one  of  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  it. 
'This  is  the  only  human  method  of  pre- 
venting riots  or  tumults;  for  1 hope  none 
of  your  lordships  arc  of  opinion,  that  any 
more  severe  or  any  larger  powers  ought 
to  be  granted  by  law : you  have  already,  by 
a late  law,  made  it  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  to  be  concerned  in  riotously  break- 
ing down  any  turnpike : you  cannot,  by 
any  maxims  of  government  hithertopursued 
in  this  kingdom,  inflict  any  severer  punish- 
ment ; and  I hope  you  willnQt,  under  pre- 
tence that  the  civil  magistrate  is  not  able 
to  execute  this  law,  agree  to  the,  erecting  a 
barrack  ut  every  turnpike,  in  order  that  the 
civil  magistrate  may  have  it  in  his  power 
to  shoot  every  man  who  presumes  to  make 
his  escape  from  that  punishment  which  is 
provided  for  him  by  law. 

As  for  those  Tumults  which  happened 
in  Spitollields,  and  that  neighbourhood,  the 


government  was,  I drink,  my  Lords,  as  lit- 
tle concerned  in  diem,  as  ever  it  can  be  in 
any  such ; diey  proceeded  entirely  from 
anaccidental  quarrel  dial  had  happened  be- 
tween the  English  and  Irish  labourers;  and 
they  might  have  been  quelled,  and  die  ring- 
leaders punished,  even  though  we  hail  not 
had  a regiment  of  regular  troops  in  the 
kingdom.  Then  with  respect  to  that  most 
ridiculous  affair  that  happened  in  Wcst- 
nmister-hall,  it  was,  it  is  true,  a most  dar- 
ing insult  both  upon  die  government  and 
the  courts  of  justice:  but  1 do  not  think  it 
can  be  called  either  a riot  or  a tumult. 
There  was,  I believe,  but  one  person  actu- 
ally concerned  in  it,  and  hut  very  few  privy 
to  it;  and  as  it  answered  no  end,  nor  could 
proceed  from  any  sudden  passion  or  resent- 
ment, Imust  think  none  but  mad  men  could 
have  any handin  it.  If weconsiderthe place 
, where,  and  the  person  before  whom  this 
ridiculous  insult  was  committed,  we  must 
conclude  that  no  man  in  his  right  senses 
would  have  been  guilty  of  it,  or  would  have 
so  much  as  thought  of  any  such  impudent 
and  foolish  contrivance;  for  the  noble  lord 
who  presided  in  that  court,  has,  1 am  sure, 
gained  the  affectionand  esteem  of  every  man 
of  sense  in  the  kingdom.  He  is  a magis- 
trate ofgreat  power  ; but,  my  Lords,  great 
as  it  is,  his  authority  is  equal  to  his  power; 
for  power  and  authority  we  must  always 
look  as  two  things  of  a very  different  na- 
ture ; power,  the  legislature  may  give,  but 
authority  it  can  give  no  man.  Authority 
may  be  acquired  by  wisdom,  by  prudence, 
by  good  conduct  and  a virtuous  behaviour, 
but  it  can  be  grouted  by  no  king,  by  no 
potentate  upon  earth.  A man’s  power  de- 
pends upon  the  post  or  station  he  is  in, 
but  his  authority  can  depend  upon  nothing 
but  the  character  he  acquires  among  man- 
kind ; and  the  more  power  a fool  or  knave 
is  vested  with,  the  more  he  will  be  despised, 
the  more  generally  will  he  be  loaded  with 
hatred  and  reproach. 

The  Riots  and  Tumults  which  proceed 
from  Smuggling  are,  my  Lords,  of  an  old 
standing,  and  of  a very  different  nature ; 
but  they  ave  of  late  become  so  frequent, 
and  the  smugglers  are  become  so  numerous 
and  so  audacious,  that  they  deserve  our 
closest  attention.  I am  afraid  some  extra- 
ordinary methods  must  be  made  use  of  for 
suppressing  them;  but  the  onlyjway  of  con- 
triving an  effectual  method  for  tliat  pur- 
pose will  be,  to  enquire  into  their  cause*, 
and  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  pro- 
per for  removing  those  causes;  for  in  the 
body  political,  as  in  the  body  natural, 
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while  the  cause  remains,  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  the  distemper.  Severe  laws  against 
smuggling,  and  the  most  rigorous,  themost 
arbitrary  execution  of  those  laws,  we 
know  by  the  example  of  si  neighbouring 
kingdom,  will  never  prevail:  by  such  me- 
thods we  may  irritate,  we  may  destroy  the 
subject,  and  at  last  perhaps  bring  on  a dis- 
temper of  a much  more  dangerous  nature; 
and  1 am  afraid  the  law  passed  last  year  for 
preventing  smuggling,  will  be  found  to  be 
a remedy  of  such  a nature.  If  that  law  had 
been  passed  in  that  form  and  shape,  in 
which  it  wits  once  put  by  this  House,  it 
would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  so  ; 
extraordinary,  nor  so  dangerous  ; and,  I j 
believe  it  would  have  been  much  more  ! 
effectual.  We  were  told  by  the  best  law- 
yers in  England,  that  by  that  law,  as  it  was 
first  brought  in,  and  afterwards  passed,  no 
judge  in  England  could  know  how  to  direct . 
a jury ; and  after  they  had  told  us  so,  I 
must  think  it  was  a little  odd  to  turn  it  out 
of  that  shape  we  bad  put  it  into  by  their 
advice,  and  pass  it  in  that  very  shape,  in 
which  they  told  us  it  could  have  no  effect. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I must  observe,  my 
Lords,  that  even  that  wicked,  that  atroci- 
ous riot  and  murder  committed  at  Edin- 
burgh, proceeded  originally  from  smug- 
gling ; for  it  was  the  execution  of  a smug- 
gler, that  occasioned  all  that  disorder  and 
wickedness  which  afterwards  ensued.  That 
tumult  and  the  murder  they  committed, 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary, 
that  ever  happened  in  any  country,  and  it 
was,  I think,  one  of  the  greatest  indigni- 
ties, that  ever  was  put  upon  an  established 
government  For  this  reason,  it  highly  de- 
serves our  attention,  and  we  ought  to  look 
upon  it  as  the  more  dangerous,  and  the 
more  to  be  taken  notice  of,  because  it  was 
carried  on  with  a sort  of  decency  and  order, 
for  as  Germanicus  observed  of  a mutiny 
among  the  Roman  soldiers,  it  was  the  more 
to  be  dreaded,  because  it  seemed  to  he  at- 
tended with  no  disorder  or  confusion.  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  the  government  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  discover,  or  at  least  toap- 
rehend,  any  of  the  persons  guilty  of  that 
arbarous  murder  ; for  where  such  persons 
werp  concerned,  many  of  their  names  may 
surely  be  discovered,  and  if  they  are  flea 
from  justice,  fly  where  they  will,  they  ought 
to  be  brought  back  and  punished : by  our 
own  power,  we  may  bring  them  back  from 
our  plantations,  and  by  our  interest  we  may 
be  able  to  bring  them  back  from  any  fo- 
reign country  ; for  no  state  in  Europe  will 
protect  such. cruel  (murderers <s  i ai  foreign  r 
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state  may  perhaps,  for  political  reasons, 
give  shelter  to  the  rebels  of  a neighbouring 
country,  but  I cannot  think  any  state  will 
t refuse  to  give  up  such  criminals,  when  a 
proper  application  is  made  to  them  for  that 
purpose.  The  names  of  the  murderers 
must  be  all  known  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, at  least  the  names  of  such  as  have 
absconded  or  fled  on  that  account,  and  if 
the  citizens  refuse  to  give  an  account  of 
their  names,  there  may  he  methods  found 
for  compelling  them  : they  may  he  threat- 
ened with  removing  the  courts  of  justice, 
as  was  done  in  the  late  queen’s  time,  when 

the  tumult  happened  there,  which  occa- 
sioned the  execution  of  captain  Green. 
Upon  that  occasion  her  Majesty,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  her  council  here,  wrote  a letter  to 
the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  ordering 
them  to  signify  to  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, that,  in  caseanysuehtumulteverhap. 
pened  again,  the  courts  of  justice  should  all 
be  removed  from  that  city ; from  whence 
I must  conclude,  that  the  Kang  has  a power 
to  remove  them  ; for  if  our  King  had 
no  such  power  I am  sure  no  such  thing 
would  have  been  threatened  by  so  wise 
an  administration,  as  we  had  then  the 
happiness  to  have  at  the  head  of  our  af- 
fairs. 

But,  my  Lords,  if  the  citizens  oFEdinburgh 
should  obstinately  protect  or  conceal  those 
murderers,  there  are  cases  in  which  a city 
may  forfeit  her  charter,  and  become  as  it 
was  in  Misericordia  Re*is,  with  respect  to 
her  whole  liberties  and  franchises.  The 
city  of  Cambridge  was  declared  by  parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to  have 
forfeited  all  her  liberties,  on  account  of  an 
insult  committed  by  the  citizens  upon  the 
University  ; in  consequence  of  which, 
many  of  their  privileges  were  taken  from 
them,  and  granted  to  the  University ; from 
hence  we  may  see,  that  a city'  may  forfeit 
her  privileges,  and  I do  not  know  but  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  has  already  done  so ; for 
if  it  should  appear,  that  the  citizens  had 
been  generally  concerned  in  that  riot  and 
murder,  if  they  should  protect  or  conceal 
the  murderers,  or  if  the  magistrates  of  that 
city  had  either  through  fear  or  design  con- 
nived at  the  murder,  they  might  be  justly 
deemed  to  have  forfeited  their  charter;  and 
in  such  a case,  I do  not  know  but  it  may  be 
thought  proper  to  divest  them  of  some  of 
their  privileges,  by  way  of  punishment, 
and  as  an  example  for  other  cities  in  time 
to  come. 

For  this  reason,  I think,  my  Lords,  we 
nought,  iteiinakea  particular  enquiry  into  that 
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affair  and  into  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates upon  that  occasion;  and  this  enquiry 
is  the  more  necessarj’,  because  it  does  not 
seem,  that  any  full  discovery  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  authors  of  that  riot.  This  I 
hope  may  be  obtained  by  virtue  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  parliament;  and 
when  we  have  discovered  the  authors,  we 
may  take  such  measures  as  shall  be  thought 
most  proper  for  bringing  them  to  condign 
punishment.  As  this  tumult  at  Edinburgh 
was  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  and  as  a 
very  high  indignity  was  by  those  rioters 
put  upon  the  crown  itself,  we  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  begin  with  it ; but  let  us  begin 
where  we  will,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
make  some  enquiry  into  that  and  the  other 
riots  which  have  lately  happened;  for  after 
his  Majesty  has  in  his  speech  expressly 
mentioned  end  complained  of  those  riots 
and  tumults,  it  would  look  very  otld  in  tliis 
House  to  take  no  notice  of  them,  nor  make 
any  attempt  for  punishing  the  authors  of 
those  that  are  passed,  as  well  as  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  any  such  forthefuture.  Such 
a neglectwould  show  a very  great  disrespect 
k arid  a disregard  for  the  hbnour  and  interest 
I of  our  sovereign,  which  I am  sure  every 
one  of  your  lordships  will  endeavour  to 
i avoid,  as  much  as  I cun.  I shall  not  at  pre- 
sent take  upon  me  to  moke  you  any  motion, 
because  1 think  it  will  come  better  from 
those  who  have  the  honour  to  be  employed 
in  the  administration ; and  I hope  some  of 
, them  anil  stand  up  and  move  for  some  sort 
• of  enquiry  into  that  affair,  or  make  some 
I motion  tending  to  that  purpose. 

For  my  own  part,  my  Lords,  in  taking 
notice  of  the  affair  in  the  manner  I have 
already  done,  I have  done  ray  duty  as  a 
lord  of  this  House;  and  if  nothing  farther 
should  be  done,  1 shall  from  what  I have 
said,  have  at  least  this  advantage,  that  if  I 
I should  find  myself  obliged  to  oppose  any 
methods  that  may  hereafter  be  proposed,  for 
preventiugsuch  riots  in  time  to  come,  which 
may  very  probably  be  the  case,  I hope  it 
will  not  De  thrown  in  my  teeth,  that  I am  a 
favourer  and  an  encourager  of  such  riots; 
l!  for,  from  what  I have  now  said,  the  con- 
trary will  appear : It  appears,  I believe, 

Sthat  I am  as  great  an  enemy  to  riots  as  any 
man : I am  sorry  to  see  them  so  frequent 
as  they  are;  but. I shall  never  be  for  sacri- 
ficing the  liberties  of  the  people,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  engaging  in  any  riotous 
j proceedings ; because  I am  sure  it  may  be 
i done  by  a much  more  gentle  and  less  ex- 
1 pensive  method.  A wise  and  a prudent 
conduct,  an^acjnsUntjii^^Uii^  of  up^ht  ^ 


and  just  measures,  will  establish  the  au- 
thority as  well  as  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment ; and  where  authority  is  joined  with 
power,  the  people  will  never  be  tumultuous; 
but  I must  observe,  and  I do  it  without  a 
design  of  offending  any  person,  that  ever 
since  I came  into  the  world,  I never  saw 
an  administration  that  had,  in  my  opinion, 
so  much  power  or  so  little  authority.  I 
hope  some  methods  will  be  taken  for’esta- 
blishing  among  the  people  in  general  that 
respect  and  esteem,  which  they  ought  to 
have  for  their  governors,  and  which  every 
administration  ought  toendeavour,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  acquire:  1 hope  proper  me- 
thods will  be  taken  for  restoring  to  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom  their  ancient  autho- 
rity ; for  if  that  is  not  done,  if  the  lord 
chief  justice’s  warrant  is  not  of  itself  of 
so  much  authority,  as  that  it  may  be  exe- 
cuted by  his  tipstaffinany  county  of  Eng- 
land, without  any  other  assistance  than 
what  is  provided  by  the  law,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  are  governed  by  law,  or  by 
the  civil  magistrate : If  regular  troops 
should  once  become  necessary  for  execut- 
ing the  laws  upon  every  occasion,  it  could 
not  then  be  said,  that  we  were  governed 
by  the  civil  power,  but  by  the  military 
sword,  which  is  a sort  of  government  I am 
sure  none  of  your  lordships  would  desire 
ever  to  see  established  in  this  kingdom. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  spoke  next,  and 
after  him, 

The  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  substance  as 
follows : 

My  Lords ; I agree  with  the  noble  lord, 
that  it  is  both  proper  and  necessary  far 
this  House  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
many  riots  and  tumults  that  have  lately 
happened  in  this  kingdom.  In  duty  to  our 
country,  we  are  obliged  to  enquire  into 
their  original  causes,  and  to  contrive,  if 
possible,  some  effectual  means  for  pre- 
venting the  like  in  time  to  come;  and  as 
his  Majesty  has  been  so  good  as  to  mention 
them  in  his  speech  to  his  parliament,  we 
are  from  thence  bound  in  duty  to  our  so- 
vereign, to  take  notice  of  what  has  been 
go  strongly  recommended  by  liim ; there- 
fore 1 make  no  doubt  but  a motion  would 
have  been  made  for  that  purpose  by  some 
of  those  concerned  in  the  administration, 
if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
noble  lord  who  spoke  first ; and  as  his  lord- 
ship  was  pleased  to  move  for  our  going  into 
this  committee  so  very  early  in  the  session, 
I am  sure.he  cannot  complain,  that  the  af- 
fair , wig  either  neglected  or  t oo  long  post- 
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poned,  by  those  whose  proper  business  it 
was  to  take  notice  of  it.  That  some  sort 
of  enquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  those 
riots,  1 therefore  presume  to  be  the  opinion 
of  every  lord  in  this  House ; but  as  they 
have  been  of  late  not  only  very  frequent, 
but  so  general,  that  they  have  in  some 
manner  spread  Over  the  whole  kingdom,  I 
must  think  the  enquiry  ought  to  be  as  ge- 
neral astlie  grievance  complained  of  is  ge- 
neral ; for  surely  whatever  remedy  may  be 
proposed,  whatever  method  may  be  con- 
trived for  preventing  such  riots  in  time  to 
come,  that  remedy,  or  that  method  must 
be  general,  and  therefore  the  enquiry  ought 
to  be  general : A particular  enquiry  into 
the  causes  of  any  one  riot,  can  never  point 
outto  us  the  causes  of  any  other,  nor  can 
it  communicate  to  us  any  knowledge  or 
information,  which  cau  be  of  use  to  us  in 
contriving  a general  regulation.  Besides, 
a particular  enquiry  into  every  one  of  the 
riots  that  has  lately  happened,  would  take 
up  so  much  time,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  this  House  to  go  through  it  in  oue 
session,  were  the  session  to  continue  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other ; and  us 
none  but  persons  of  the  lowest  rank  had 
been  concerned  in  any  one  riot  that  has 
happened,  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  parlia- 
ment, to  enquire  particularly  into  them. 
For  these  reasons,  I think  a general  en- 
quiry is  the  most  proper,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  we  can  go  through  with  ; and  if 
the  noble  lord  will  be  pleased  to  move  for 
any  such  enquiry,  as  1 seconded  his  motion 
for  our  going  into  this  committee,  I shall 
likewise  very  readily  second  his  motion  for 
that  enquiry. 

As  for  the  real  causes  of  the  several 
tumults  that  have  happened,  they  will  best 
appear  when  we  come  to  examine  into 
them;  but,  ray  Lords,  I am  already  very 
apt  to  believe  that  all  the  tumults  that  have 
lately  happened,  proceed  from  one  and  the 
same  cause:  I believe  they  proceed  from  a 
want  of  power  in  the  civil  magistrate  to 
prevent  or  punish,  and  a too  great  liberty 
in  others  to  mislead  the  people,  and  to  stir 
them  up  to  riot  and  disorder.  The  people, 
it  is  true,  seldom  grow  mutinous,  but  when 
they  are,  or  think  they  are  oppressed ; but 
as  thepeople  are  always  jealous  of  those  in 
power,  and  mighty  apt  to  believe  every 
piece  of  scandal  or  reproach  that  is  thrown 
upon  them,  it  is  very  easy  for  those  who 
are  prompted  by  their  maiiee  or  revenge, 
to  make  the  people  believe  they  are  op- 
jraied,  RtaMlgi  jMMMmli 
tor  any  such  insinuation ; and  while  the 
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civil  magistrate  has  not  a sufficient  power 
to  put  a 6 top  to  such  insinuations,  or  to 
punish  the  fomenters  of  sedition,  it  wiUbc 
impossible  to  prevent  riots,  especially,  jf 
the  people  should  imagine,  or  be  made  to 
believe,  that  he  had  not  a power  to  punish 
them  for  any  snch  riot.  This  I take  to  be 
the  principal  cause  of  all  our  late  tumults 
this  I believe  will  plainly  appear  upon  a 
general  enquiry,  and  when  it  does  appear, 
it  will  be  easy  for  the  legislature  to  supply 
that  detect  in  the  power  of  the  civil  ma. 
gistrate,  and  to  restrain  thatliberty,  which 
the  sowers  of  sedition  have  lately  made  so 
great  and  so  wicked  a use  of. 

Whatever  general  pretences  of  oppre*. 
sion  have  been  made  by  those  .who  have 
private  ends  to  sene  by  doing  so,  I have 
never  yet  heard  of  any  particular  man, 
who  could  with  justice  complain  of  hi* 
being  oppressed ; nor  can  it  be  so  much  as 
alledged,  I believe,  that  any  particular  op- 
pression gave  occasion  to  any  one  of  the 
riots  that  have  happened.  Those  tumultsin  ] 
the  West,  were  occasioned  by  the  setting  \ 
up  of  turnpikes,  at  places  where  all  the  I 
gentlemen  in  the  country,  where  the  le-  4 
gislature  itself,  thought  they'  were  neces-  1 
sary ; but  no  turnpike  cun  be  set  up,  nor  j 
any  public  regulation  made,  which  willnot 
be  inconsistent  with  the  private  interest  I 


they  may,  they  certainly  will  destroy  that  I 
which  is  inconsistent  with  their  private 
interest — The  riots  in  Spittle-fields  were  j 
so  far  from  proceeding  from  oppression  in  i 
any  magistrate,  that  they  proceeded  from 
that  which  often  occasions  oppression,  I I] 
mean  the  unlawful  and  unjust  combination 
of  journeymen  and  labourers,  to  keep  up 
or  enhance  their  wages. — The  atrocious  1 
riot  and  cruel  murder  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, proceeded  from  the  Crown’s  re-  j 
prieving  a man,  upon  a representation 
signed  by  a great  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  that  the  man  was  unjustlycon- 
demned,  or  at  least  that  the  sentence  was 
too  rigorous  ; and  this  reprieve  was  only 
for  a few  weeks,  that  the  Crown  fright 
have  time  to  enquire  narrowly  into  the 
case,  and  to  pardon  or  punish,  according 
ns  thecircumstances  should  appear. — Then 
as  to  tluit  affair  in  Westminster-hall,  I am 
sorry,  my  lords,  to  hearit  so  slightly  passed 
over ; your  lordships  may  call  it  a riot, 
tumult,  insult,  or  what  you  please  ; but  it  j 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  audacious 
aifronts  that  was  ever  offered  i<>  an  esta- 
.not» 1 

sure,  proceed  from  any  oppression, 
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die  acts  of  the  whole  legislative  power  of 
the  kingdom  are  to  be  called  oppression. 
The  other  riots  seemed  to  point  only  at 

{irivate  men;  but  that  riot  or  insult  was 
evelled  directly  against  the  government, 
nay,  uot  only  against  the  government,  but 
against  our  present  happy  establishment. 
I do  not  mean,  my  Lords,  the  powder  or 
rockets  then  blown  up  ; for  I do  not  be- 
I lieve  the  persons  guilty,  call  them  mad- 
■ men,  or  what  you  will,  had  a design  to 
blow  up  the  Hall,  or  to  hurt  any  person 
that  was  in  it ; but  I mean  the  scandalous 
and  seditious  libels  spread  about  in  die  Hall 
by  the  explosion,  and  afterwards  dispersed 
through  every  part  of  this  great  city. 
Those  libels  not  only  reflected  in  die  most 
scandalous  manner  upon  several  acts  of 
Parliament,  but,  by  insinuation,  denied  his 
Majesty’s  right  to  the  Crown,  and  in  some 
manner,  asserted  the  right  of  the  Pre- 
tender. What  might  have  been  the  aim 
of  the  authors  of  this  insult,  or  whether 
.they  had  any  aim,  I shall  not  now  enquire ; 
but  it  is  certain,  if  they  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, and  as  severely  punished,  as  the 
Jenity  of  our  laws,  and  the  mercifulness  of 
our  present  government  would  admit  of, 
their  insult  would  at  least  have  answered 
this  end,  that  it  would  have  given  people 
a mean  opinion  of  our  government,  and 
might  have  given  rise  to  seditious  attempts, 
of  a much  more  dangerous  nature. 

I am  surprized,  my  Lords,  to  hear  it  said, 
that  if  die  military  force  should  now  and 
then,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  be 
called  to  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, we  should,  upon  that  account,  be- 
come subject  to  the  military  sword,  or 
that  ourgovernmentshould,  bysuch  means, 
become  a military  government.  I hope  it 
will  be  allowed,  our  soldiers  are  the  king’s 
subjects,  as  well  as  other  men  ; and  it  is 
well  known  that  most  of  our  magistrates, 
.especially  those  concerned  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  have  a power  to  call  any 
of  the  king’s  subjects  they  can  see,  to 
their  assistance,  for  preserving  the  peace, 
or  for  enabling  them  to  execute  any  of  the 
Ling’s  writs ; and  in  case  of  any  such  call, 
.we  likewise  know,  that  every  one  of  the 
king’s  subjects,  so  called,  is  obliged  to 
obey ; if  they  do  not,  they  are  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  for  which  "they  may  be  in- 
dicted, and  for  which  tiiey  may,  by  ex- 
press statute,  be  fined  and  imprisoned: 
why  then  may  not  a civil  magistrate  call 
the  soldiers  to  his  assistance  as  well  as 
other  men  ? For  my  part,  I can  see  no 
difference  it  can  make,  with  respect  to  our 
- [ VOL. 


form  of  government,  and  I am  sure,  with 
respect  to  the  end  or  intention  of  calling 
any  man  to  his  assistance,  it  will  he  much 
better  answered,  aud  with  more  safety  to 
the  subject  in  general,  by  Ills  calling  the 
king’s  soldiers  to  his  assistance,  than  by 
calling  any  other  of  the  king’s  subjects’: 
therefore,  while  the  king’s  troops  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
as  his  assistants  only,  we  shall  be  as  much 
under  a civil  government  as  if  we  had  no 
such  troops  ; the  ozdy  difference  is,  that 
with  the  few  troops  we  have,  the  laws 
may  be  put  in  execution,  and  smugglers, 
thieves,  highwaymen,  and  such  like  rogues, 
apprehended  and  brought  to  condign  pu- 
nishment, without  risquing  the  lives  of  his 
Majesty’s  industrious  subjects,  or  calling 
them  away  from  .their  usual  employments. 

From  what  t liave  said,  my  Lords,  I 
think  it  will  appear,  that  we  ought  not  only 
to  have  regular  troops,  but  that  they  ought 
to  be  employed  by,  and  at  the  command 
of  tire  civil  magistrate;  and  experience  has 
shewn  us,  thattliey  often  become  necessary 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  lives  of  innocent  subjects.  In  those 
tumults  which  happened  in  the  West  about 
turnpikes,  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
a military  force,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
life  of  a magistrate  who  was  threatened  by 
the  mob,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because 
he  had  been  diligent  in  putting  the  laws  in 
execution.  In  another  corner  of  the  same 
county,  (Cornwall)  a fellow  took  it  in  his 
head  to  keep  possession  of  another  man’s 
estate  by  violence,  and  in  spite  of  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  ; for  this  purpose  he  pro- 
vided himself  with  several  confederates, 
as  wicked  and  as  foolish  as  himself,  and 
with  proper  arms  for  opposing  all  the  power 
he  thought  could  be  sent  against  him  : the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  assisted  by  the 
county,  went  to  execute  the  king’s  writ 
against  him  ; but,  instead  of  submitting, 
he  fired  upon  them,  killed  some  of  the 
sheriff’s  assistants,  and  obliged  them  to 
retire.  Was  it  not  then  proper,  was  it  not 
necessary  to  call  the  king’s  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  the  sheriff?  They  were  called, 
and,  without  the  spilling  of  any  more  inno- 
cent blood,  the  laws  were  put  m execution, 
the  owner  got  possession  of  bis  estate,  and 
the  criminal  who  dared  to  oppose  the  law 
was  hanged.  Even  but  last  summer,  it 
was  highly  probable  that  great  tumults 
would  have  been  raised  against  the  law, 
for  preventing  the  retail  of  spirituous  li- 
quors ; for  great  threatening*  trad  been 
made,  and  some  bad  publicly  dec  lured  they 
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would  not  give  obedience  to  it ; but  by 
the  prudent  measures  that  were  taken,  and 
by  shewing  that  the  king’s  troops  would 
be  employed  against  those  who  should 
dare  to  oppose  the  law,  all  those  threats 
ended  in  a few  tricks  to  evade  the  law, 
which  I hope  will  be  soon  got  the  better 
of,  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  com- 
missioners of  excise.  These  few  examples 
shew,  that  a military  force  becomes  some- 
times absolutely  necessary  for  putting  the 
laws  in  execution  ; and  if  it  were  not  for 
the  few  regular  troops  we  have,  riots 
would  be  more  frequent  than  they  are,  and 
much  more  dangerous  ; as  will,  I believe, 
appear  by  a general  enquiry  into  the  riots 
that  have  lately  happened  ; therefore  I 
shall  heartily  agree  in  any  motion  tending 
to  the  bringing  on  of  such  an  enquiry. 

The  Lord  Bathurst  rose  and  said : 

My  Lords;  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
riots  and  tumults  have  of  late  been  not 
only  very  frequent,  but  very  general  in 
this  kingdom,  and  therefore  it  may  be,  I 
think,  justly  concluded  that  there  is  some 
general  cause,  some  general  error,  which 
makes  our  people  so  generally  uneasy; 
but  I am  very  far  from  thinking,  that  ge- 
neral cause  proceeds  from  any  want  of 
power  in  the  civil  magistrate,  or  from  too 
great  a liberty  in  the  people.  There  is  no 
countty  in  the  world  where  there  are  se- 
verer iaws  against  riots,  or  v.  l ere  there 
are  greater  powers  given  to  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate for  preventing  or  quelling  them. 
The  civil  magistrate  has  now  greater 
powers,  and  our  laws  against  riots  are  more 

■ severe,  than  ever  were  biown  to  our  an- 
cestors ; and  therefore  I am  apt  to  suspect 
that  most  of  our  late  riots  have  pi  jceeded 
from  that  general  cause  from  winch  almost 
all  tumults  proced,  I mean,  from  the  unjust 
and  oppressive  conduct,  or  from  the  supine 

■ negligence  and  indolence  of  those  who  are 
’ entrusted  with  the  execution  of  our  laws. 

When  the  people  are  made  uneasy  by 
the  oppressions  of  those  entrusted  with 
power,  or  when  wicked  and  evil-disposed 
■persons  are  allowed  to  become  seditious  or 
licentious  by  the  neglect  of  the  civil  mn- 

fistrate,  the  parliament  ought  to  interpose, 
f it  does  not,  tumults  must  of  course  en- 
sue, and  those'tumults  may  at  Inst  produce 
most  extraordinary  events.  • Let  us  exa- 
mine our  own  history,  and  we  shall  find, 
■most  of  those  tumults  or  riots  we  have  any 
account  of,  proceeded  from  the  oppression 
of  those  entrusted  with  power,  and  a neg- 
lect to  ireiQavaiutiiiUi^pprBssiiaB;  iorctoipui-s 
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nish  the  oppressors.  The  famous  insur 
rection  under  Wat  Tyler,  (in  the  minority 
of  Rich.  2,)  we  are  expressly  told  by  0Ur 
historians,  at  first  proceeded  from  a heavy 
tax  then  imposed,  the  greatpowers  granted 
for  levying  that  tax,  and  the  oppressive 
use  made  of  those,  powers  by  the  tax-ga- 
therers. But,  as  oppression  seldom  ap! 
pears  in  one  shape  only,  as  a general  dis!  I 
content  always  arises  from  several  causes,  j 
so  at  that  time  the  people  had  several  rea!  ! 
sons  for  being  dissatisfied : they  complained 
that  their  foreign  enemies  were  allowed  to 
ravage  and  plunder  them  with  impunity, 
and  that  their  domestic  enemies,  the  law! 
yers,  ruined  them  with  vexatious  suits  and 
extorsive  fees;  and  they  were  not  only 
oppressed  by  the  collectors  of 'the  public 
revenue,  but  likewise  by  the  nobility  and 
lords  of  manors,  who,  by  the  great  powers 
and  privileges  they  enjoyed,  kept  the  peo- 
ple in  a sort  of  slavery.  This  last  sort  of  j 
oppression, indeed, wenaw  seem  tobe  inno 
danger  of ; for  our  nobility  seem  to  have 
very  little  power  left  in  their  hands ; but  , 
with  respect  to  the  other  grievances,  we  do  • 
not  know  but  the  people  may  now  have  I 
reason  to  complain  of  something  like  them, 
and  if  they  have,  those  causes  of  complaint  1 
ought  to  be  enquired  into  by  parliament, 
and  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Upon  such  occasions,  my  Lords,  itis  not  ] 
sufficient  to  quell  the  riot,  it  is  not  suffici- 
ent to  punish  the  rioters,  or  to  makg  se- 
vere laws  for  punishing  all  such  for  die  fu- 
ture : the  government,  by  good  luck;  got  ! 
the  better  of  that  insurrection  under  Wat  j 
Tyler,  and  of  all  the  other  tumults  that  ( 
happened  about  that  time,  and  great  care 
was  taken  to  punish  die  rioters  with 
the  utmost  severity ; but  no  proper  care  ■ 
was  taken  to  remove  the  causes  of  those 
riots,  or  to  punish  the  oppressors  of  the  . 
people.  What  was  the”  consequence  J 
The  discontents  of  the  people  continued, 
and  though,  by  the  severity  that  had  been 
used,  they  were  for  some  "time  frightened  | 
from  being  guilty  of  any  new  riot  or  tu- 
muit,  yet  at  lust  '.hey  gathered  into  a re- 
gular army,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  defeated  the  king’s 
forces,  banished,  beheaded,  or  banged  all  ’ 
his  favourites,  and  among  the  rest,  sir 
Robert  Tresilian  (who  had  been  one  ot 
the  most  rigorous  iu  prosecuting  and  pu-  , 
wishing  the  rioters,  and  who,  it  is  said, 
neverwanted  reasons  to  countenance  what- 
ever he  found  was  agreeable  to  the  king)  , 
was  accused  of  high  treason,  impeached 

oaa;li<poi(«lemned!ihy<a£he(.pftrlianieiit,  and 
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soon  after  hanged  at  Tyburn,  This  ap- 
peased the  minds  of  the  people  for  some 
time,  but  as  that  unfortunate  king  soon 
returned  to  his  former  courses,  and  dis- 
regarded the  complaints  of  the  people, 
riots  and  tumults  continued  during  his 
whole  reign,  and  at  last  paved  the  way  for 
I Henry  4-th’s  ascending  the  throne. 

! Now,  my  Lords,  as  riots  and  tumults 
generally  proceed  from  oppression,  or  from 
neglect  in  the  civil  magistrate,  and  as  both 
the  oppression  and  the  neglect  of  the  civil 
: magistrate  may  appear  in  various  shapes, 
and  may  be  very  different  in  one  case  from 
I what  is  in  another,  when  several  riots  have 
happened,  at  different  times,  and  in  dift'e- 

|.rent  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  the  true  cause  of  any  of  them 
by  a general  inquiry,  nor  will  a particular 
enquiry  into  the  cause  of  one  discover  the 
•true  cause  of  another.  I shall  not  at  pre- 
sent tax  the  magistrates  at  Edinburgh,  or 
t those  in  the  West,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom,  either  with  oppression  or 
-neglect;  but  if  any  of  them  have  been 
•guilty  of  either,  can  that  oppression  or 
neglect  be  discovered  by  a general  enqui- 
ry ? Or  will  an  inquiry  into  the  riot  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
■ trates  there,  discover  to  us,  whether  any 
of  the  magistrates  in  the  West  of  England 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  have 
been  guilty  of  oppression  or  neglect  ? The 
thing  appears  at  first  sight  impossible,  and 
* therefore  there  is  no  way  of  answering  the 
->  intention  of  his  Majesty’s  speech,  or  in- 
- deed  our  own  duty  as  members  of  this 
House,  but  by  a particular  enquiry  into 
• every  one  of  the  riots  that  have  happened, 
or  at  least  into  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  them ; cost  what  it  will,  take  up 
what  time  it  will,  it  must  be  gone  about, 
and  the  sooner  we  begin,  the  greater  re- 
gard we  shew  both  to  our  king  and  our 
• country.  I cannot  really  comprehend 
■V.  what  is  meant  by  a general  enquiry:  in 
w my  opinion,  it  can  mean  nothing  but  an 
. enquiry  into  our  laws  relating  to  riots,  and 
> the  sowers  of  sedition  ; for  if  you  proceed 
to  enquire  into  the  particular  circumstances 
and  facts  of  all,  or  any  one  riot  that  has 
4,  happened,  your  enquiry  must  become  par- 
k ticular ; and  if  you  do  not  enquire  hito 
A circumstances  and  facts,  if  you  enquire 
only  into  onr  fews,  you  cannot  discover 
. the  original  cause  of  any  one  riot  that  lias 
-»  happened. 

If  vour  lordships  have  a mind  to  go 
• upon  an  enquiry  into  our  laws  relating  to 
k riots,  and  the  sowers  of  sedition,  I shall 


be  far  from  being  agidnst  any  motion  for 
that  purpose ; because  it  will  from  thenca 
appear,  that  our  laws  against  riots  are  al- 
ready as  severe  as  they  can  be  made,  in  a 
country  where  no  racks  or  tortures  can  be 
admitted;  and  it  will  likewise  appear,  that 
our  laws  against  those  who  stir  tile  people 
up  to  sedition,  are  as  severe  as  they  can, 
or  ought  to  be  made  in  a free  country. 
The  general  method  of  stirring  the  people 
up  to  sedition,  is  by  spreading  false  arid 
seditious  libels  or  reports  against  their  ma- 
gistrates, and  every  one  knows  how  easy 
it  is  to  prosecute  the  authors  of  such,  and 
how  severely  they  ore  punished  by  the 
laws  of  this  kingdom.  Indeed  the  method 
of  trial,  which  is  by  a jury,  and  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  punishment,  which  is  by 
pillory,  make  it  necessary  for  our  magis- 
trates of  all  degress,  to  court  the  esteem 
and  affections  of  the  people  ; for  in  case 
of  any  general  discontent  against  any  one 
magistrate,  a jury  will  but  seldom  bring  in 
a verdict  in  his  favour,  and  when  he  does 
recover  a verdict,  the  principal  part  of  the 
punishment  is  evadea,  by  the  favour  of 
the  mob  or  populace.  I hope,  my  Lords, 
we  have  no  such  magistrates  at  present; 
at  least  if  we  have,  I am  sure  their  conduct 
ought  to  be  enquired  into ; and  if  we  have 
no  such  magistrates,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  any  of  our  late  riots  were  occasioned 
by  the  spreading  of  false  and  seditious  li- 
beb  or  reports ; because  if  they  had,  the 
authors  of  such  libels  or  reports  would 
certainly  have  been  prosecuted,  and  would 
as  certainly  have  met  with  condign  punish- 
ment, by  the  laws  as  they  now  stand;  un- 
less we  suppose  that  some  of  our  magis- 
trates have  been  deficient  in  their  duty, 
which  is  a crime  that  ought  to  be  punished, 
or  at  least  censured,  but  it  is  a crime  that 
can  be  discovered  only  by  a particular  en- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  of  each  riot  ; 
it  can  never  be  discovered  by  any  general 
enquiry. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  my  Lords,  yet 
heard  that  a man  of  any  figure  was  con- 
cerned in  any  of  the  'riots  that  have  hap- 
pened; I hope  no  such  thing  will  ever  ap- 
pear; but  in  such  cases  we  are  not  to  re- 
gard the  rank  or  the  quality  of  the  persons 
concerned.  A tumult  of  the  very  lowest 
rank  of  people  may,  if  neglected,  become 
very  considerable,  and  generally  produces 
the  most  fatal  and  the  most  cruel  conse- 
quences. . .The  tumult  under  Wat  Tyler, 
consisted  of  persons  of  the  lowest  rank 
only,  and  was  at  first  inconsiderable,  vet 
in  a few  days  he  got  himself  at  the  head  of 
y of  S'outliainpton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 
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near  100,000  men,  seized  upon,  aud  ran- 
sacked the  city  of  London,  obliged  the 
Tower  to  surrender,  though  it  was  then 
garrisoned  with  12,000  men,  burnt  many 
palaces  and  fine  houses,  put  to  death  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  put  the  king  himself  to  death, 
and  entirely  overturned  our  governmeht,  | 
if  a very  remarkable  sort  of  providence  1 
had  not  intervened.  Donot  we  know  that 
many  governments  have  been  overturned,  1 
even  the  government  of  the  great  Turkish  . 
empire  was  but  lately  overturned  by  a tu- 1 
mult,  in  which  none  but  the  very  lowest 
sort  of  people  were  at  first  concerned. 
The  chief  end  of  a parliamentary  enquiry 
is  not  to  discover,  or  to  punish  the  persons 
concerned  in  any  tumult ; it  is  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrates  where  such  tumults  have 
happened,  that  we  are  principally,  to  en- 
quire into ; and  if  upon  such  enquiry  it 
should  appear  that  the  tumult  was  occa- 
sioned by  any  oppressive  or  imprudent  be- 
haviour, or  by  any  neglect  or  cowardice  in 
them,  we  ought  to  remove,  to  censure,  or 
to  punish  such  magistrates  according  to  the 
heinousness  of  their  crime.  Such  an  en- 
quiry, and  such  an  issue  of  an  enquiry, 
will  satisfy  the  people,  it  will  remove  the 
cause  of  tumults,  and  consequently  will 
prevent  them  for  the  future ; whereas  if 
we  employ  ourselves  solely  in  discovering 
and  punishing  the  rioters,  we  do  not  re- 
move but  increase  the  cause  of  tumults; 
we  shall  render  the  people  more  discon- 
tented than  they  were ; the  severity  of 
tlie  punishment  may  sear  up  the  wound  for 
a time,  but,  my  Lords,  it  will  not  he  healed, 
5t  will  fester,  and  endanger  the  total  dis- 
solution of  die  political  body. 

My  Lords,  whatever  the  opinion  of 
other  lords  may  be,  I shall  always  be  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  a very  great  dif- 
ference between  a magistrate’s  being  as- 
sisted in  the  execution  of  his  office  by  the 
posse  of  the  county,  and  his  being  as- 
sisted by  a body  of  regular  troops.  In 
the  first  case,  the  magistrate  is  assisted  by 
the  people  only,  and  the  people,  notwith- 
standing the  obligation  they  are  by  law 
under  to  answer  his  call,  will  never  assist 
him  in  oppressing  the  people.  If  they  re- 
fuse, they  know  they  mustbe  tried  by  their 
country,  and  they  know  their  country  will 
never  condemn  them  for  refusing  to  assist 
in  oppressing  their  country.  But  with  re- 
spect to  our  army,  as  it  is  now  regulated 
by  the  mutiny-bill,  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent, they  are  now  really  a body  quite, 
distinct  iraivt'th'i;1  'fie'iijife  ; whett  they  are 
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called  to  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magit, 
trate,  they  are  not  called  as  the.  king’s  sub- 
jects,  but  sis  the  king’s  Boldicrs,  mid  ^ 
they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  people 
they  may  very  probably  assist  in  oppress! 
ing  the  people:  Nay,  my  Lords,  they  must 
assist;  if  they  refuse,  if  they  disobey 
their  orders,  they  are  not  to  be  tried  by 
their  country,  they  are  to  be  tried  by  the 
martial  law,  and  their  punishment,  instead 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  is  immediate 
death  ; they  may  tluit  instant  be  tried  and 
condemned  by  a court-martial*  and  shot  to 
death  upon  the  very  spot  where  they  dared 
to  disobey  their  orders;  for  this  reason 
they  always  will  be,  and  always  have  been 
assisting  in  destroying  the  liberties,  and 
oppressing 'the  people  of  every  country,  | 
whqje  their  superiors  have  thought  fit  tb  1 
empioy  them  for  such  wicked  purposes. 

l'rom  hence  your  lordships  must  see 
the  difference  between  a civil  magistrate’s  I 
being  assisted  by  the  posse  of  the  county, 
and  his  having  a body  of  regular  troops 
always  at  command.  In  the  first  case,  he  • 
must  in  all  his  measures  pursue  justice  f 
and  equity,  he  must  even  study  the  hu-  i 
mours  and  inclinations,  and  court  the  affeC-  j 
lions  of  tlie  people ; because,  upon  them 
only  he  can  depend  for  the  execution  of  I 
his  orders  as  a magistrate,  and  even  for 
his  safety  and  protection  as  a private  man; 
but  when  a civil  magistrate  knows  that  he  j 
has  a large  body  of  regular,  well  disci- 
plined troops  at  command,  he  despises  I 
both  tlie  inclinations  and  the  interest  of  , 
tha  people ; he  considers  nothing  but  the 
inclinations  and  the  interest  of  the  sol-  ] 
diers,  and  as  those  soldiers  are  quite  dis-  J 
tinct  from  the  people,  as  they  do  not  feel  , 
the  oppressions  of  the  people,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  such  arbitrary  laws  and  Severe  pu-  1 
nishments,  they  will  generally  assist  and 
protect  him  in  the  most  unjust  and  oppres-  j 
sive  measures  ; nay,  as  the  interest  of  the  I 
soldiers  are  always  distinct  from,  and  some- 
times opposite  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, a civil  magistrate,  not  otherwise  op- 
pressive in  his  nature,  is  sometimes  obliged 
to  oppress  the  people  in  order  to  humour 
and  please  the  army. 

To  imagine,  my  Lords,  that  we  shall  all- 
ways  be  under  a civil  government  as  long 
as  our  army  under  the  direction  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  is  to  me  something  surprising. 

In  •'ranee,  in  Spain,  and  many  other  coun-  | 
tries,  which  have  long  been  under  an  arbi- 
trary and  military  government,  they  have 
.the  outward  appearance  of  a civil  govem- 
Nfneif£;  wen  in ■jfurieyi  tfie/liWe  taws,  thpy 
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have  lawyers,  they  have  civil  magistrates, 
and  in  all  cases  of  a domestic  nature  their 
Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
civil  magistrates:  but,  my  Lords,  we  know, 
that  in  all  such  countries  the  law,  the  law- 
yers, and  the  civil  magistrates,  speak  as 
they  are  commanded  by  those  who  have  the 
command  of  the  army.  Their  lawyers  have 
often  occasion  to  make  the  same  speech 
that  one  of  our  Judges  made  to  Michael 
Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  in  Richard  the  2nd’s 
reign,  who  upon  signing  it  as  his  opinion, 
that,  ‘ The  king  was  above  the  laws,’  said, 

* If  I had  not  done  this,  my  lord,  I should 
‘ have  been  killed  by  you ; and  now  I 

* have  done  it,  1 well  deserve  to  be  hanged 

* for  treason  against  the  nobles  of  the 

* land.’ 

1 am  afraid,  my  Lords,  some  of  our  civil 
magistrates,  at  lenst  those  of  an  inferior  de- 
gree, begin  to  put  too  great  confidence  in 
their  having  a military  force  at  their 
command,  and  therefore  make  a little 
too  free  with  the  lower  sort  of  people, 
or  at  least  do  not  take  proper  measures 
for  reconciling  the  people,  in  a good-na- 
tured and  peaceable  manner,  to  the  laws  of 
their  country : a man  who  has  power  is  but 
too  seldom  at  the  pains  to  use  argument. 
It  has  been  granted,  the  people  rarely  be- 
come tumultuous  but  when  they  are  op- 
pressed, or  are  made  believe  they  are  op- 
pressed ; if  any  man  has  either  by  writing, 
or  speaking,  directly  or  ironically,  endea- 
voured to  make. them  believe  so,  it  is  the 
business  of  our  magistrates  to  inform  them 
better,  and  to  punish  the  detainers  of  our 
government ; for  such  criminals  may  be 
punished  as  the  laws  now  Stand,  unless  we 
suppose  the  people  generally  disaffected, 
which  God  forbid  ; and  if  any  magistrate 
has  been  oppressive,  ordeficient  in  his  duty, 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  House,  to  enquire  into 
it,  and  to  punish  the  offender ; but  this  can 
be  done  only  by  a particular  enquiry.  The 
law  mentioned  by  the  noble  duke,  I mean 
the  law  against  gin,  is  a strong  argument 
for  such  an  enquiry.  I believe  every  one 
of  your  lordships  was  afraid  that  law  could 
not  be  carried  in  execution  without  occa- 
sioning riots  and  tumults  : 1 wish  that  per- 
nicious liquor  may  not  still  get  the  better 
of  the  legislature  : but  the  quiet  manner 
In  which  the  law  has  been  hitherto  carried 
into  execution,  shews  how  willing  the  peo- 
ple are  to  submit  to  any  regulation,  if  pro- 
per methods  be  taken  to  make  them  under- 
stand it,  and  to  prevent  the  designs  of  those 
Who  may  he,  by  nature  or  interest,  led  to 
oppose  it  in  a seditious  manner.  The  good 
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success  of  the  measures  taken  with  respect 
to  the  enforcing  that  law,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a strong  proof  of  some  crime  or  neglect  in 
the  magistrates  at  every  one  of  those  places 
where  any  tumult  has  happened,  and  there- 
fore I shall  be  for  enquiring  in  a particular 
manner  into  the  circumstances  and  causes 
of  every  one  of  those  tumults. 

The  Earl  of  Scarborough  spoke  next, 
pretty  much  to  the  same  purport  with 
what  was  said  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
and  the  lord  Hardwick ; and  then 

The  Lord  Carteret  stood  up  again,  and 
spoke  thus: 

My  Lords  ; Since  your  lordships  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  take  so  much  no- 
tice of  what  I before  hinted  to  you,  andsince 
every  lord  who  has  spoke  upon  the  subject 
seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  some  sort  of 
enquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the  tumults  . 
or  riots  that  have  happened,  I will  now 
take  upon  me  to  make  some  motions  for 
that  purpose,  because  1 find  no  other  lord 
has  yet  attempted  it. 

For  my  part,  my  Lords,  I do  not  think 
it  possible  to  obtain  any  satisfaction  for  our- 
selves, or  to  give  any  satisfaction  to  the 
nation,  by  a general  enquiry ; and  if  we 
make  any  particular  enquiry,  I think  we 
ought  to  begin  with  that  riot  which  was  in 
itself  the  most  wicked  and  atrocious.  That 
the  riot  at  Edinburgh  was  so,  1 believe 
every  one  of  your  lordships  will  agree,  and 
therefore  the  first  motion  I shall  moke,  is, 
that  those  who  were  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  time  that  riot  happened, 
at  die  time,  I mean,  when  Porteous  was 
murdered  by  the  mob,  may  be  ordered  to 
attend  this  House.  I do  not  know  what 
sort  of  magistrates  that  city  has,  or  by  what 
names  they  are  called,  but  I hope  some  of 
the  lords  of  that  country  will  assist  me  in 
forming  my  motion  in  proper  terms.  If 
your  lordships  agree  to  that  motion,  I shall 
then  make  you  several  other  motions, wliich 
I take  to  he  necessary  preliminaries  for  an 
enquiry  into  that  affair. 

1 shall  not  take  upon  me  at  present  so 
much  as  to  guess  or  insinuate  where  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  guilt  lav  upon 
that  occasion  ; but  1 am  persuaded  it.  will 
appear  not  to  have  lain  wholly  in  persona 
of  the  meanest  rank  ; however,  lie  where 
it  will,  if  your  lordships  agree  to  enquire 
into  it,  I am  sure  vou  will  go  through  the 
enquiry  with  that  dignity,  and  wisdom,  and 
impartiality,  which  have  always  attended, 
and  have  lidded  weight  to  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House.  I am  sure  no  -guilty 
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person,  let  his  rank  or  quality  be  what  it 
will,  can  escape  your  lordships’  penetration, 
or  avoid  your  justice ; and  therefore  from 
such  an  enquiry  I propose  great  satisfaction 
to  myself,  and  1 hope  a sufficient  satisfac- 
tion to  the  whole  nation. 

The  Earl  of  Ilay  said ; 

My  Lords  ; As  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
late  tumults  ought  to  be  enquired  into,  and 
some  measures  taken  for  preventing  the 
like  in  time  to  come,  I am  so  far  from 
being  against  a particular'  enquiry  into 
that  atrocious  riot  ar.d  cruel  murder  that 
happened  at  Edinburgh,  that  I shall  not 
only  second  the  noble  lord  in  all  the  mo- 
tions proper  for  that  purpose,  but  I shall 
give  him  all  the  assistance  I can  towards 
putting  those  motions  in  the  most  proper 
terms.  With  respect  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  I shall  beg  leave  to 
inform  your  lordships,  that  that  city,  like 
the  rest  • of  the  cities  in  Scotland,  is 
governed  by  its  magistrates  and  town-coun- 
cil, who,  together,  make  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  they  think  proper  for  the 
good  government  of  the  city;  but  the  exe- 
cutive part  of  their  government  consists 
intirely  in  the  magistracy,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a provost,  four  bailifls,  a treasurer, 
and  a dean  of  Guild.  As  for  the  treasurer, 
his  business  consists  chiefly  hi  managing 
the  estate  and  treasure  of  the  city,  and  the 
dean  of  Guild’s  chief  business  is  in  looking 
after  the  buildings,  neither  of  whom  could, 
by  means  of  their  office,  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  mob  ; and  therefore  the  only 
proper  persons  for  your  lordships  to  call 
before  you,  are  those  who  were  the  pro- 
vost and  four  bailifls  of  that  city,  at  the 
time  the  late  tumult  happened  there. 

That  the  late  tumult  at  Edinburgh  was 
a most  daring  insult  upon  government,  and 
that  the  murder  committed  at  that  time 
was  one  of  the  most  flagitious,  and  attended 
with  the  most  aggravating  circumstances, - 
I shall,  my  Lords,  most  readily  admit; 
yet  1 am  surprized  to  hear  the  least  insinua- 
tion made,  as  if  the  city’s  charter  ought  to 
be  taken  from  them  on  that  account.  It 
is  true,  cities  or  corporations  may,  perhaps, 
by  the  severity  of  law,  be  made  to-  forfeit 
their  charter,  when  they  have  been  guilty 
of  any  very  heinous  and  very  extraor- 
dinary misbehaviour;  and  in  former  reigns 
we  know  that  many  Quo  Warrantos  have 
been  issued  for  that  purpose : but  the 
taking  advantage  of  such  forfeitures,  and 
stretching  the  law  to  its  utmost  rigour 
upon  such , i cficcmsioui*, i i always  cibecm 
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deemed  oppressive,  and  has  never,  or  but 
very  seldom,  been  done  but  by  those  who 
were  pursuing  arbitrary  measures ; for  j. 
is  really,  in  some  respect,  punishing  the  in. 
nocent  for  the  sake  of  the  guilty.  F0j 
tills  reason,  I hope  no  such  thing  will  ever 
be  attempted  in  l|is  present  Majesty’* 
reign ; but  if  such  a thing  were  to  be  at- 
tempted, there  is  not  the  least  foundation 
for  attempting  it  with  respect  to  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the  late  tu- 
mult  there ; for  that  tumult  was  far  from 
being  the  act  of  the  city  or  citizens : on 
the  contrary,  at  least  so  far  as  yet  appears, 
there  were  none  concerned  in  it,  but  a few 
of  the  very  scum  of  the  people : It  does 
not  yet  appear  that  there  was  so  much  as 
one  freeman  of  the  citv  concerned  in  it ; 
and  therefore  it  would  be  extremely  liard 
to  punish  the  whole  inhabitants  of  that 
populous  city  with  a loss  of  all  their  privi- 
leges as  citizens,  on  account  of  any  irregu- 
larity in  which  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  the  least  concern.  • 

The  present  case  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh is  vastly  different  from  the  case  of 
the  city  of  Cambridge  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  2.  The  city  of  Cambridge,  my 
Lords,  had  in  a manner  joined  in  those  in- 
surrections which  happened  about  the 
same  time  with  that  insurrection  headed 
by  Wat  Tyler;  the  whole  citizens  as- 
sembled, not  in  a tumultuous,  but  in  a 
hostile,  rebelliousmanner,  with  their  mayor 
and  other  magistrates  at  their  head,  went 
and  assaulted  the  university, broke  up  their 
treasury,  burnt  their  cliarters  and  many 
valuable  records,  and  compelled  the  chan- 
cellor and  members  of  the  University,  in 
a solemn  manner,  under  their  common- 
seal,  to  release,  to  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses of  Cambridge,  all  liberties  and  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  that  University.  For 
this  hostile  and  rebellious  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, tlie  parliament  declared;  they 
had  forfeited  their  charter,  and  many  of 
those. liberties  and  privileges  which  were 
taken  from  them  were  granted  by  that  king 
to  die  university ; so  that  even  this  for- 
feiture was  but  a sort  of  Lex  Talionn. 
Rut  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance  be- 
tween this  case  and  the  present  case  of  the 
city  or  citizens  of  Edinburgh ; and  if  there 
were,  I hope  none,  or  very  few,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  reign  will  be  allowed  to 
he  a good  precedent  in  this;  for  the  very 
same  king,  in  a few  years  after,  stripped 
the  city  of  London  of  all  her  privileges, 
and  took  away  her  charter,  on  account  ot 
:s^iiMlir«lwt.li.uppen0d«iidie.5uty  at  diat  time. 
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The  removing  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
is,  I believe,  my  Lords,  a tort  of  punish- 
ment liis  Majesty  has  in  his  power  to  in- 
flict ; but  it  would  be  extremely  inconve- 
nient both  to  the  judges  and  suitors,  who 
are  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom,  which  are 
tdl  lodged  at  Edinburgh,  and  which,  1 be- 
lieve, cannot  be  removed,  without  an  act 
of  parliament,  nor,  even  in  that  case,  with- 
out a very  great  expence.  But  suppose 
the  courts  of  justice  could  be  easily  re- 
moved, the  punishment  would  be  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  other;  it  would  be  a 
.punishing  of  the  innocent  for  the  sake  of 
the  guilty,  and  it  would  be  a punishment  1 
-remember  no  precedent  for,  but  in  the 
reign  I have  mentioned,  in  llic  reign  of 
, .Richard  ‘2,  who,  upon  his  quarrel  with 
the  city  of  London,  removed  die  courts  of 
!•  justice  to  York;  which  was  one  of  the 
steps  to  that  arbitrary  power  he  afterwards 
assumed. 

f ■ I shall  not,  my  Lords,  take  upon  me  to 
Affirm  that  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
were  entirely  innocent;  whether  they 
' were  guilty  or  innocent  will  best  appear 
, from  your  lordships,  enquiry ; but,  grant- 
ing that  it  should  appear,  that  they  were 
• I negligent  of  their  duty,  or  even  that  diey 
[.  .connived  with  the  mob,  and  in  a manner 
consented  to  the  murder  of  Porteous,  can 
.that  be  a reason  for  punishing  the  city,  or 
,for  stripping  the  innocent  citizens  of  their 
privileges  ? As  that  tumult  and  murder 
was  a high  indignity  put  upon  the  crown, 
-it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  it  was  the 
act  of  the  citizens  in  general.  That  city 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  tlieir  at- 
j .tachment  to  our  present  happy  establish- 
ment, and  has,  upon  all  occasions,  testified 
•their  respect  and  their  affection  for  the 
present  royal  family.  In  the  year  171.5, 
diev  shewed  it  in  a very  signal  manner; 
.they  appeared  with  great  unanimity  in 
••  arms,  and  were  ready  to  have  gone  upon 
,tJie  most  desperate  attempts,  hi  defence  of 
our  present  establishment ; and  it  must  be 
•admitted  by  every  one,  who  knows  tive 
> -circumstances  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the 
i -kingdom  at  that  time,  that  the  loyal  be- 
haviour, of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  contri- 
buted greatly  to  repress  the  unnatural  re- 
bellion which  had  then  broke  out,  and  hail 
come  to  a very  extraordinary  height.  For 
.which  1 should  tliiuk,  my  Lords,  that  even 
Suppose  a great  number  of  the  citizens 
should  appear  to  have  been  misled,  and  to 
. Jiave  been  concerned  in  the  late  tumult, 
.yet  the  former  behaviour  of  the  city,  its 
Printed  image  digitised  hy  the  Univers 
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merit  upon  former  occasions,  ought  to  be 
admitted  as  a sufficient  plea  against  our 
treating  the  city,  at  least,  with  the  utmost 
severity  either  law  or  justice  will  admit  of. 

Whatever  neglect,  whatever  crime  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  may  have  been 
guilty  of,  I believe,  when  your  lordships 
come  to  enquire  into  thecausesof  that  tu- 
mult at  Edinburgh,  you -will  find,  that  the 
chief  cause  of  that  and  every  other  tu- 
mult that  has  happened  in  the  kingdom, 
proceeds  neither  from  any  neglect,  nor 
any  oppression  in  the  civil  magistrate,  but 
from  a restless,  disaffected  party,  who  are 
continually  fomenting  such  tumults,  in 
order  to  make  their  own  use  of  them  at 
foreign  courts,  and  to  represent  the  people 
of  this  island  as  generally  disaffected  to 
the  present  government.  This,  it  is  well 
known,  is  the  uninterrupted  endeavour  of 
that  party,  and  their  success  in  this  wicked 
design,  is,  in  a great  measure,  owing  to 
the  many  seditious  libels  and  pamphlets 
spread  about  daily  and  dispersed  with  great 
industry  through  every  par  t of  the  united 
kingdoms.  Li  these  libels  and  pamplilets, 
the  authors,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  liberty,  and  an  unfeigned  regard  for 
the  rights  of"  the  people,  take  occasion  to 
persuade  the  people,  that  their  liberties 
are  in  danger,  that  they  are  oppressed,  and 
that  they  ought  to  throw  off  all  respect 
for,  or  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their 
country;  but,  my  Lords,  the  true  design, 
the  secret  aim  of  such  writings  and  such 
authors  may  be  easily  perceived : They 
know  the  transition  is  easy,  from  no  go- 
vernment at  all,  to  the  government  they 
wish  to  see  established;  and  that  the  less 
respect  the  people  have  for  the  present 
government,  the  more  easy  it  will  be  to 
prevail  with  them  to  submit  to  the  other. 
This  I say,  my  LordB,  is  easily  perceived 
by  men  of  knowledge  and  sense,  but  it  is 
not  so  easily  seen  through  by  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  which  is  the  reason  that 
so  many  of  them  nre  caught  in  the  snare ; 
and  as  I am  convinced  that  this  will,  upon 
■ enquiry,  appear  to  be  the  chief  reason  of 
all  "our  riots  and  tumults,  therefore  I shall 
most  rendily  join  with  the  noble  lord,  in 
any  motions  for  enquiring  into  all  or  any 
one  of  them. 

The  lord  Carteret  then  made  the  fol- 
lowing motions,  which  were  all  agreed  to : 

-1.  “ That  the  Provost  and  four  bailiffs 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1736, 
he  ordered  to  attend  this  House.  2.  That 
the  person  commanding  the  Gity-guard, 
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at  die  time  of  the  riot  in  which  captain 
Porteous  was  murdered,  be  ordered  to  at- 
tend this  House.  3.  That  the  officer, 
commanding  in  chiefhis  Majesty’s  forces  in 
that  part  of  Great-Britain  called  Scotland, 
and  residing  there  at  the  time  of  the  said 
riot,  be  ordered  to  attend  this  House.  4. 
That  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Trial  of 
capt.  Porteous,  and  all  the  proceedings  re- 
lating thereunto,  be  laid  before  this  House. 
5.  Inat  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  order,  that  die  accounts 
transmitted  hither  of  die  murder  of  capt. 
Porteous,  and  what  passed  thereupon,  to- 
gether with  the  orders  and  directions  sent 
from  hence  relating  thereunto ; as  like- 
wise a copy  of  the  reprieve  of  the  said 
captain,  granted  by  her  Majesty,  as  Guar- 
dian of  the  kingdom,  he  laid  before  this 
House.  6.  That  the  attendance  of  the 
several  persons  aforementioned  be  on  this 
day  month.” 

Debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  Number 
of  the  Land  Forces."]  Feb.  18.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Young,  (Secretary  at  War)  in  a short 
speech  shewed  the  necessity  there  was  for 
keeping  up  die  same  number  of  regular 
Forces  that  were  kept  up  die  preceding 
year,  and  moved,  “ 1.  That  the  Number 
of  effective  men  to  be  provided,  for  guards 
and  garrisons  in  Great  Britain,  and  for 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  for  die  year  1737, 
be  (including  1815  invalids,  and  555  men, 
w hich  the  six  independent  companies  con- 
sist offer  the  service  of  the  Highlands) 
37,704  men,  commission  and  non-commis- 
sion officers  included  : 2.  That  a sum,  not 
exceeding  6.7,549 [.  JIs.  3 rf§.  be  granted 
•to  his  Majesty,  for  defraying  the  charge  of 
the  said  17,704  men  : 3.  That  a sum,  nqt 
exceeding  215,710/.  6s.  5d\.  be  granted  to 
bis  Majesty,  for  maintaining  his  Majesty’s 
forces  and  garrisons  in  the  Plantations, 
Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  and  for  provisions 
for  the  garrisons  at  Annapolis  Royal, 
Canso,  Placentia,  and  Gibraltar,  for  the 
year  1737.”  This  motion  being  objected 
to  by  sir  John  Barnard,  Mr.  Pulteney  and 
others,  brought  on  a debate,  which  was 
managed  by  sir  William  Young,  Mr. 
Henry  Pelham,  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
others  for -the  motion,  whose  Arguments 
were  in  substance  as  follow : 

Sir;  Whatever  impracticable  notions 
-some  gentlemen  may  entertain,  I believe 
'there  is  no  maxim  more  true,  thanthatforce 
is  necessary  for  the  support  of  government. 
■And  -.this  icWife, 1 1 1 cafi'bd1 1 
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no  other  than  a military  force.  For  in 
every  society  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a certain  number  of  men  properly 
armed  and  disciplined,  for  protecting  the 
society  against  foreign  invasions,  as  well 
as  for  preventing  the  weak  from  being  op- 
pressed bv  the  mighty,  and  for  putting  the 
laws  of  the  society  in  execution  against 
offenders  of  every  rank  and  degree. 
Though  this  force,  Sir,  as  kept  up  by  our 
ancestors,  is  now  denyed  by  some  to  have 
been  a military  force,  yet  a very  little  con- 
sideration will  teach  us  that  it  was  pro- 
nerly  so.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  die  Mi- 
litia  of  every  country,  who  for  that  reason 
were  all  properly  armed  and  disciplined, 
and  obliged  to  answer  the  call  of  those 
who  had  the  command  over  them  ; but  of 
latter  ages,  and  since  mankind  have  begun 
to  apply  themselves  to  arts  and  industry, 
they  have  neglected  to  breed  themselves 
up  tQ  arms  and  military  discipline,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  found  necessary  in 
most,  and  especially  in  our  neighbouring 
countries,  to  provide  and  maintain  a cer- 
tain number  of  men,  whose  chief  business 
it  is  to  breed  themselves  up  to  the  art  of 
war,  and  who  for  that  reason  are  called 
regular  troops.  To  them  the  defence  of 
the  society  both  against  invasions  from 
without,  and  insurrections  from  within,  is 
chiefly  intrusted,  and  by  that  means  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  society  are  ena- 
bled to  pursue  trade,  manufactures,  agri- 
culture, and  other  industrious  employ- 
ments, with  greater  application  and  assi- 
duity than  they  could  possibly  do,  if  they 
were  every  now  and  then  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  their  labour,  in  order  to  learn 
their  exercises  as  soldiers,  or  to  march 
against  a foreign  or  domestic  enemy. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  chief  reason  that  arts 
and  sciences  have  of  late  flourished  so 
much  in  Europe,  and  it  is  by  this  method 
only  that  trade  and  industry  can  be  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  in  this  kingdom ; 
therefore  I shall  not  suppose  that  any  gen- 
tleman will  be  against  our  keeping  up  any 
number  of  regular  troops.  The  only  ques- 
tion that  can  come  this  day  properly  before 
us,  is,  What  number  of  regular  troops  may 
be  sufficient  for  protecting  this  island 
against  any  foreign  invasion,  and  for  sup- 
porting our  government  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  their  country  ? With  respect 
to  this  question,  Sir,  we  ought  to  consider, 
that  in  a free  country  as  this  is,  and,  1 
hope,  will  for  ever  remain,  though  every 
man  enjoys  many  advantages  by  the  com 
Stitytfow,1  tM'  'private  gefod  is,  and  at- 
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ways  must  be,  attended  with  this  public 
inconvenience.  It  must  farther  be  owned, 
that  it  begets  and  supportsparties,  tactions, 
and  divisions  among  the  people  in  general; 
and  when  the  government  is  not  provided 
with  a sufficient  military  force  for  a neces- 
sary and  just  support,  those  parties  and 
factions  are  apt  to  come  to  extremes  : the 
discontented,  let  the  motives  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction be  never  so  unreasonable,  are 
apt  to  raise  insurrections,  and  to  breakout 
into  open  rebellion,  when  by  the  imbecility 
of  the  government  they  conceive  hopes  of 
obtaining,  by  force,  those  ends  which  they 
neither  were  intitled  to,  nor  could  obtain, 
by  the  laws  of  their  country  ; the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
people  are  always  exposed  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a civil  war ; and  in  such  a case 
we  have  in  our  own  history  melancholy 
proofs,  that  the  prevailing  party  but  seldom 
shews  any  great  regard  to  that  very  con- 
stitution, die  support  of  which  was  at  first, 
perhaps  by  both  sides,  made  die  sole  pre- 
tence for  engaging  in  war. 

To  this  general  consideration,  Sir,  we 
ought  to  add  another  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  kingdom  : it  is  not  only  peculiar  to 
this  kingdom,  but  is  in  itself  of  a most  pe- 
culiar and  a most  extraordinary  nature. 
In  this  free,  this  happy  country,  we  have 
a party  amongst  us,  and  a considerable 
party  too,  who  are  every  day  labouring  to 
destroy  that  freedom  to  which  only  they 
owe  their  very  existence  as  a party,  who 
are  every  day  contriving  plots  tor  putting 
an  end  to  that  happiness  in  which  they 
themselves  share.  When  I say  this,  I 
believe,  I need  not  tell  gendemen,  I mean 
the  Jacobites  and  Papists  in  the  kingdom, 
I believe  or  at  least  I wish  that  this  party 
has  not  of  late  gained  ground  among  the 
better  sort,  but  I am  afraid,  Sir,  it  is  owing 
only  to  the  dread  of  a military  force,  that 
the  inferior  rank  of  people  are  kept  so 
uiet  as  they  have  oflate  years  been.  But, 
ir,  I am  far  from  thinking  the  principles 
of  Jacobitism  to  be  quite  extinct  even 
among  the  better  sort.  If  we  should  leave 
die  government  unprovided  of  a sufficient 
military  force,  it  would  immediately  revive 
their  hopes ; and  if  they  should  again 
break  out  in  open  rebellion,  diey  would 
Certainly  be  joined  by  all  the  abandoned, 
the  profligate,  and  the  desperate,  who 
will  generally  chuse  diat  side,  as  being 
that  from  which  they  may  expect  the 
greatest  reward  in  case  of  success;  in 
which  case  we  should  again  be  obliged  to 
fight  for  our  liberties,  and  the  most  fortu- 
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nate  event  would  be  attended  with  great 
public  loss,  and  with  many  private  cala- 
mities. 

But  setting  aside  the  general  interests  of 
the  government,  I don’t  see.  Sir,  as  our 
common  people  are  now  disused  to  military 
discipline,  that  even  private  property  can 
now  be  secure  against  rogues  and  pilferers, 
if  as  in  o'tlier  countries  they  should  form 
themselves  into  gangs.  At  least.  Sir,  there 
might  be  a great  deal  of  mischief  done, 
before  they  could  be  suppressed  and 
brought  to  justice.  Then  with  regard  to 
mobs  and  tumults,  we  find  by  experience 
that  regular  troops  are  of  great  use,  not 
only  for  preventing  any  such  from  hap- 
pening, but  for  quelling  and  dispersing 
them  after  they  have  happened,  and  that 
without  any  great  mischiers  being  done  of 
cither  side  : whereas  if  we  had  no  regular 
troops  to  be  employed  in  such  services, 
though  the  civil  power  might  perhaps  at 
last  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  tumult, 
and  to  seize  and  punish  the  rioters ; yet  it 
is  certain,  the  mob  or  tumult  would  always 
be  withered  to  a great  height  before  the 
civil  power  could  effectually  interpose. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  protect- 
ing our  people  against  invasions,  I shall 
now,  Sir,  take  the  liberty  to  consider  what 
effect  our  keeping,  or  our  not  keeping,  up 
a sufficient  number  of  land-forces,  might, 
and  probably  would  have  upon  our  foreign 
interests,  and  what  still  more  nearly  con- 
cerns us.  All  our  neighbours,  Sir,  are 
highly  sensible  of  the  great  inequality  be- 
tween militia  and  regular  troops.  Experi- 
ence has  often  shewn  wrhat  a vast  number 
of  the  former  may  be  attacked  and  put  to 
flight  by  the  latter,  they  therefore  now  put 
their  only  confidence  in  their  regular 
troops ; and  every  nation  in  Europe  is  now 
respected  and  esteemed  by  tire  rest,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  regular  troops 
they  have  in  their  pay.  Therefore,  to  pre- 
serve that  respect  and  esteem  which  we 
ought  always  to  have  among  our  neigh- 
bours, we  ought  to  keep  up  a considerable 
body  of  regular  well-disciplined  troops; 
because  if  any  of  our  neighbours  should 
begin  to  despise  us,  they  would  of  course 
begin  to  msult,  and  perhaps  to  invade  us. 
Tin's,  Sir,  would  keep  our  sea  coasts  in  a 
continual  alarm,  and  might  expose  many 
of  our  maritime  counties  and  cities  to  be 
plundered  and  ravaged  by  a handful  of  fo- 
reign troops,  landed  in  any  comer  of  the 
island.  I do  notsuppose,  Sir,  that  a hand- 
ful of  any  sort  of  troops  would  be  able  to 
conquer  the  island  ; but  if  we  b;d  nothing 
.i,y  Hampton  hr*y  l.mr‘  ' 
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but  militia  tosendagainst  them,  they  might 
do  us  infinite  mischief,  before  we  could 
gather  and  form  such  a body  of  militia  as 
would  be  able  to  oppose  them, 

From  these  considerations,  Sir,  I must 
be  of  opinion,  that  it  is  no  way  consistent 
with  true  wisdom  and  policy,  or  with  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  people,  to  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  regular  forces  we  have 
at  present  on  foot.  It  is  the  least  number 
has  been  kept  on  foot  for  many  years,  and 
experience  has  shewn  us  that  from  such  a 
number  there  are  no  inconveniences  to  be 
apprehended ; but  on  the  contrary  we  have 
felt  many  good  effects  from  keeping  up 
that  number,  and  even  from  augmenting 
it  now  and  then  as  occasion  required,  pro- 
vided, as  has  always  been  the  practice  since 
the  accession  of  his  Majesty’s  royal  House, 
they  are  likewise  upon  occasion  reduced. 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  recapitulate  all 
the  advantages  we  have  from  thenCe  ac- 
quired: but  in  general  it  must  be  granted 
we  have  for  near  these  20  years  enjoyed  a 
most  profound  tranquillity  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- ; 
buted  to  our  keeping  up  such  an  army  as 
made  our  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad 
stand  in  awe,  and  to  the  other  prudent 
measures  which  his  Majesty  and  his  glo- 
rious father  have  during  that  timepursued. 
Even  but  lately,  when  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe  were  involved  in  war,  we  were 
left  at  liberty  to  pursue  our  trade  through 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  peace  and  perfect 
security ; and  by  the  small  addition  we 
made  to  our  army,  and  the  augmentation 
of  our  fleet,  we  not  only  preserved  our  own 
but  we  contribute  greatly  to  the  restoring 
of  the  public  tranquillity ; nay  more,  we 
acquired  accessions  of  trade  that  are  of  in- 
finite advantage  to  this  nation.  In  short. 
Sir,  we  set  bounds  to  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  victorious,  and  convinced  them,  that 
if  they  endeavoured  to  pursue  their  con- 
quests any  further  than  was  consistent  with 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
we  were  not  only  resolved,  but  would 
Be  ready  to  interpose  with  such  a force  a3 
would  be  sufficient  to  stop  their  progress. 
This,  Sir,  was  what  made  them  so  ready  to 
hearken  to  equitable  terms,  to  terms  which 
did  riot  essentially  vary  from  the  wise  plan 
his  Majesty,  in  conjunction  with  fiis  allies 
tlie  States-General,  had  been  pleased  to 
propose  for  restoring  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe. 

Since  therefore  we  have  experienced  so 
many  advantages  from  keeping  up  the  pre- 
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have  felt  the  expence  to  be  but  inconside- 
rable,  and  the  inconveniency  none ; since 
no  danger  can  be  apprehended  during  his 
present  Majesty’s  reign,  I cannot  think  any 
gentleman  of  this  House  would  be  for  di- 
minishing the  number,  even  though  there 
were  no  particular  reason  at  present  sub- 
sisting  for  keeping  up  the  same  number  w* 
had  last  year. 

But,  Sir,  there  are  in  my  opinion  three 
very  strong  reasons  peculiar  to  the  present 
times  for  continuing  the  same  number  at 
least  for  this  next  ensuing  year,  two  of 
which  are  of  a foreign,  and  the  third  of  ado- 
mestic  nature.  There  is,  itis  true, no  war  at 
present  subsisting  between  any  of  the  Chris- 
tian princes  or  states  of  Europe  ; with  re- 
spect to  any  such  war  the  public  tranquil- 
lity  may  properly  be  said  to  be  restored ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  is  altogether  restored,  nay,  that 
it  may  not  upon  a very  trifling  and  impos- 
sible to  be  foreseen  event  be  disturbed. 
Hie  Muscovites  are  already  engaged  iu  a 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  Emperor’s  aims  will  soon  be 
turned  the  same  way.  As  yet  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  seem  to  have  nothing 
but  peaceable  inclinations  to  all  public  ap- 
pearance ; but  we  do  not  know  how  long 
that  serene  appearance  may  hold : there 
are  some  of  them  who  have  seldom  long  re- 
mained at  quiet,  when  they  found  the  Em- 
peror involved  in  a war  with  the  Turks; 
and  if  they  do  not  take  the  opportunity  foe 
attacking  the  Emperor,  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended they  may  think  it  a proper  opportu- 
nity for  making  incroackments  upon  some 
of  their  neighbours  : though  perhaps  no 
such  thing  may  be  intended  directly  against 
this  nation,  yet  we  ought  not  to  put  our- 
selves out  of  a capacity  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ments which  our  own  interests  and  our 
treaties  point  out,  if  any  such  encroach- 
ment should  be  attempted,  whether  upon 
ourselves  or  our  neighbours. 

Besides,  Sir,  as  the  system  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  seems  to  be  very  much  altered  by 
the  late  treaty  between  the  Emperor  and 
France,  and  as  the  terms  of  that  treaty  are 
as  yet  in  some  measure  a secret  to  the  pub- 
lic, who  will  take  it  upon  him  to  say,  but 
that  there  may  be  some  secret  conventions 
between  those  two  powers,  which  may  lie 
found  prejudicial  to  the  neighbours  of  both : 
In  sucli  a case,  that  treaty,  instead  of  being 
a foundation  for  establishing  the  general, 
tranquillity,  would  prove  a firebrand  for  re- 
kindling, perhaps  the  most  general  and  the 
“ E“ops » 
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a war,  in  which  this  nation  could  not  avoid 
•being  one  of  the  principal  parties  concern- 
ed ; and  therefore,  I must  think  we  cannot 
with  safety  disband  any  of  the  forces  we 
have  at  present  on  foot,  till  this  new  sys- 
tem of  aniiirs  is  thoroughly  understood, and 
its  consequences  seen  through,  which  they 
cannot  be  till  all  the  secret  articles  of  that 
•treaty  are  fully  discovered. 

The  third  reason  for  keeping  up  the  same 
number  of  forces,  at  least  for  this  ensuing 
year,  is,  as  1 have  said,  of  a domestic  na- 
ture, and  founded  upon  that  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction,  which  has  been 
so  industriously  spread  over  the  whole  na- 
tion, and  has  of  late  produced  mobs,  riots, 
and  tumults,  almost  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom.  I am  persuaded  every  gentle- 
man that  hears  me  will  join  with  me  in  say- 
ing, his  Majesty’s  government,  ever  .since 
he  came  to  the  crown,  has  been  so  mild 
and  just,  that  no  man  can  really  have  the 
least  reason  to  complain.  It  cannot  with 
justice  he  said  his  Majesty  has  ever  at- 
tempted the  least  incroachmcnt  upon  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  subject  in  ge- 
neral, far  less  can  any  private  man  complain 
that  he  has  met  with  injustice  or  oppres- 
sion ; yet  there  is  such  a spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction and  sedition  gone  forth,  that  thelow- 
ermost  rank  of  our  people  arc  every  where 
ready  tofly  iu  thefaceofthe  civil  magistrate; 
and  even  the  acts  of  the  whole  legislature, 
those  acts.  Sir,  that  have  by  almost  every 
entleman  in  this  House  been  allowed  to 
e for  the  general  good,  have  been  most 
heinously  insulted,  and  misrepresented.  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  shew  how  this  seditious 
spirit  has  been  raised,  or  to  what  it  is  chief- 
ly owing  ; but  while  it  continues,  I must 
say,  it  would  be  very  unwise  in  us  to  dismiss 
any  part  of  our  regular  army ; for  if  we  can 
but  Iceep  the  people  quiet  till  they  have 
time  to  think  and  consider,  the  torment 
will  subside  when  they  find  their  dissatis- 
faction groundless.  This  may  probably  be 
■the  effect  of  keeping  up  our  army  for  the 
ensuing  year  : because  in  that  time  the 
minds  of  the  people  may  be  quieted,  and 
while  we  have  such  an  army,  those  who  arc 
disaffected  will  not  dare  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  the  discontents  they  have  raised, 
nor  will  they  dare  to  push  those  they  have 
seduced  upon  any  violent  measures:  where- 
as, if  we  should  at  this  juncture  disband 
any  great  part  of  our  army,  the  disbanded 
soldiers  would  probably  join  with  the  dis- 
contented, which  might  produce  conse- 
quences I tremble  to  think  of ; but  this 
House  will,  I hope,  prevent  my  fears,  by 
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agreeing  to  the  motion  for  this  resolution. 

The  Speakers  against  the  Motion  were 
Mr.  Pulteney,  sir  John  Barnard,  Mr. 
Shippen,  Mr.  Sandys,  and  others:  their 
Arguments  were  to  the  following  effect ; 

Sir ; As  I am  not,  nor  do  intend  to  speak 
against  our  keeping  up  any  standing-army 
at  all,  I have  no  present  occasion  to  take 
notice  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  use  of  for  shewing  the  indispensable 
necessity  for  such  a measure ; However, 
lest  it  should  be  thought,  that  1 am  likewise 
of  opinion,  that  a government  cannot  no\y 
be  supported,  nor  the  laws  put  in  execu- 
tion, without  a body  of  what  we  call  regular 
troops,  and  which  were  unknown  in  the 
times  when  the  spirit  of  our  constitution 
was  best  understood,  permit  me  to  give 
some  reasons  for  my  being  of  a contrary 
sentiment.  I know,  Sir,  that  all  our  neigh- 
bours liave  now  fallen  into  a method  of 
keeping  up  a large  body  of  regular  troops ; 
but  it  is  not  for  the  sole  reason,  that  such 
troops  must  always  have  a great  superiority 
over  militia,  or  that  a government  cannot 
be  supported  without  the  assistance  of  such 
troops ; it  is  because  among  most  of  them, 
I may  say  among  all  of  them,  some  sort  of  ab- 
solute and  arbitrary  government  has  been 
lately  introduced ; and  for  supporting  such 
a government,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  up  a standing-army.  But  there  was 
a time,  Sir,  when  the  practice  of  keeping 
up  a body  of  regular  troops  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a government  and  ministry,  was 
as  little  known  in  these  countries  as  tilj 
within  these  sixty  years  they  were  in  ours. 
In  such  a country  a body  of  regular  troops 
must  always  be  much  preferable  to  a body 
of  their  militia,  most  of  whom  we  may 
suppose  never  touched  a sword  or  a gun, 
before  it  was  put  into  their  hands  upon 
that  occasion ; but  in  a country  where  no 
regular  army  is  kept  up,  and  proper  care 
taken  to  exercise  and  discipline  the  militia, 
and  to  infuse  a martiql  spirit  into  all  their 
subjects  in  general,  I can  see  no  reason 
why  a body  of  men,  who  have  for  seven 
years  been  bred  to  hard  labour,  to  the  use 
of  arms,  and  to  military  discipline,  without 
any  pay,  should  not.be  as  good  as  a body  of 
men  bred  up  for  the  same  time  to  military 
discipline,  with  pay,  and  by  reason  of  that 
pay,  bred  up  in  laziness  and  idleness : on 
the  contrary,  I should  think  the  former 
would  be  better  able  to  endure  the  fatigues-' 
of  war ; and  I am  certain  no  mail’s  courage 
was  ever  improved  by  a state  of  laziness 
and  idleness,  which  for  some  years  past 
has  been  the  case  of  bur  army. 
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A soldier,  Sir,  may  learn  all  his  exer- 
cises to  perfection  in  8 or  in  6 months ; 
and  after  he  is  once  master  of  his  exer- 
cises, he  is  as  good  a soldier  as  he  ever  can 
be  without  seeing  action.  lie  may  then 
make  as  good  a figure  at  a review  as  the 
oldest  veteran ; but  for  making  a good  fi- 
gure in  a day  of  battle,  it  depends  upon  the 
courage  and  die  experience  of  a soldier, 
neither  of  which,  but  especially  the  latter, 
can  be  acquired  any  other  wuy  than  by 
having  been  frequently  in  action.  There- 
fore, Sir,  I see  no  reason  why  a militia 
may  not  be  as  serviceable  as  our  present 
army,  since  they  might  have  all  the  advan- 
tage which  regular  troops  can  enjoy  except 
experience  in  action,  which  our  army 
knows  almost  as  little  of  as  our  militia. 
Now  with  respect  to  the  military  exercises, 
and  to  the  making  of  a figure  at  a review, 
I believe  a man,  who.  is  five  days  of  the 
week  at  plough,  or  any  odier  industrious 
employment,  and  two  days  at  his  military 
exercises,  may  in  half  a year,  or  a year, 
become  as  much  master  of  the  latter,  as  he 
that  is  two  days  of  the  week  at  liis  military 
exercises,  and  the  other  five  sotting  or 
carousing  at  an  ale-house  or  gin-shop. 
Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  I will  venture  to  say, 
thatiftlie  militiaofthis  country,  or  any  coun- 
try where  the  spiritofthepeople  hasnot  been 
broke  byarbitrary  power,  were  properlyregi- 
mented,  and  put  under  the  command  of  gen- 
tlemen of  honour  and  courage,  ins  tead  of 
being  commanded  by  shoemakers  and  tay- 
lors,  they  might  in  a year  or  two  be  as  pro- 
perly called  regular  troops,  as  any  mercena- 
ry regiment  can  be,  which  is  composed  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  never  had  occa- 
sion to  look  an  enemy  in  the  face,  unless 
it  was  a gang  of  smugglers,  or  a mob  of 
pick-pockets ; and  while  there  is  a man  in 
the  kingdom,  who  has  been  in  action,  a 
regiment  of  militia  would  have  as  good  a 
chance  to  have  some  of  them  among  them, 
as  any  regiment  of  mercenary  troops  can 
have,  after  a peace  of  20  or  30  years  dura- 
tion. I shall  readily  grant,  Sir’,  that  a re- 
giment of  veteran  soldiers,  a regiment 
composed  chiefly  of  officers  arid  soldiers 
who  have  been  frequently  in  action,  may 
be  much  superior  to  a regiment  of  the  best 
disciplined  militia ; but  I cannot  admit  that 
a regiment  of  mercenary  troops,  who  never 
saw  an  enemy,  has  any  advantage  over  a 
regiment  of  militia,  well  disciplined  and  pro- 
perly commanded:  It  never  can  bethought 
that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  goodness 
oftlie  men ; and  jf  there  is  not,  I cannot  for 
my  lifefifidoiiMwhw^bpi^etejilcty  s&Wdd1 


be  given  to  the  regular  troops.  For  which 
reason  I shall  always  be  of  opinion,  that  a 
country  may  be  governed,  the  laws  exe- 
cuted, and  _ the  people  protected  both 
against  invasions  and  insurrections,  by  a 
regular  militia,  as  well  as  by  a mercenary 
army;  and  in  a free  country  I am  sure  the 
former  is  a much  more  proper  defence  than 
the  latter. 

What  we  now  call  regular  troops,  or  I 
standing-forces,  have  produced,  and  al- 
ways  will  produce,  the  most  fatal  cons*, 
quences  in  every  country  where  they  are 
kept  up.  In  such  countries  the  people  in 
general  not  only  neglect,  and  have  no  en. 
couragement  to  breed  themselves  up  to  the 
use  of  arras  and  martial  discipline,  but 
they  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to 
tremble  at  the  name  of  a soldier;  by 
which  means  the  bravest,  the  most  warlike 
people  may,  in  the  space  of  one  eentuiy, 
be  rendered  the  most  dastardly  and  effe- 
minate. They  put  their  whole  trust  in 
what  they  call  their  army ; and  if  that 
army  happens  by  the  chance  of  war  to  be 
cut  off,  there  is  no  finding  another  that  dares 
look  a victorious  enemy  in  the  face,  which 
is  the  reason  that  every  such  country  has 
at  last  become  an  easy  prey  to  some  foreign 
invader:  Whereas,  in  a country  where 
they  have  no  army  to  trust  to,  the  govern- 
ment must  necessarily  take  care  of  the 
militia,  the  whole  people  are  bred  soldiers 
from  their  infancy,  and  an  invading  ene- 
my finds  them  like  the  Hydra’s  heads ; if 
they  have  the  good  fortune  to  cut  off  one 
army,  they  immediately  find  another  more 
formidable  grow  up  in  its  stead ; for  such 
a people  may  be  killed,  but  they  cannot 
be  conquered.  I am  surprized,  Sir,  to 
hear  it  said,  that  arts  and  sciences  cannot 
be  promoted,  nor  trade  and  industry  en- 
couraged, but  by  the  keeping  up  of  stand- 
ing-armi'‘s,  for  I have  often  heard,  and 
often  thought  that  standing-armies  are  de- 
structive to  all  the  arts  of  peace.  It  may 
as  well  be  said,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  flourish  but  in  countries 
where  arbitrary  government  is  established ; 
for  arbitrary  potfer  has  in  all  countries 
been  the  certain  consequence  of  keeping 
up  a large  standing-army.  In  such  coun- 
tries they  may  have  the  good  luck  to  have 
a prince,  or  an  administration,  that  en- 
courages arts  and  sciences,  and  protects 
trade  and  industry;  but  that  period  is  ge- 
nerally of  no  long  continuance,  and  bar- 
barism, ignorance,  and  idleness  always 
succeed.  In  this  kingdom  we  know  that 
■arts  atilt  l3t4etfi^iWi’t&"  ifiliirpduced,  and 
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trade  and  industry  established,  long  before 
we  had  such  a tiling  as  a standing-army; 
and  I believe.  Sir,  gentlemen  will  find,  that 
#inee  the  nation  has  been  at  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  keeping  up  a standing- 
army,  those  arts  and  sciences  have  not  at 
all  gained  ground  in  this  country. 

In  the  Grecian  and  Roman  common- 
wealths their  tradesmen  and  labourers 
gained  laurels  in  the  field  of  battle  by  their 
courage,  and  returned  to  gain  a subsistence 
for  themselves  and  families  by  their  in- 
dustry; but  when  they  began  to  keep 
standing-armies,  their  soldiers,  it  is  true, 
for  some  time  gained  laurels  in  the  field, 
but  they  returned  to  plunder,  and  at  last 
to  subdue  their  country ; which  put  an 
1 end  to  their  freedom,  and  of  course  to 
every  thing  that  was  praise-worthy  among 
them.  God  forbid  our  fate  should  be  the 
same!  It  is  a mistake  to  imagine  our 
tradesmen  would  be  drawn  away  from 
their  labour  by  breeding  them  up  to  mili- 
tary discipline;  on  die  contrary  they 
might  be  brought  to  use  it  as  their  diver- 
sion, and  then  they  would  return  with 
more  alacrity  to  their  usual  labour.  In 
former  times  our  holy-days,  and  even  Sun- 
days, were  employed  in  die  exercise  of 
the  long-bow  and  other  warlike  diver- 
sions; and  I must  think  diat  such  days 
would  be  much  better  employed  in  that 
•way,  than  in  sotting  at  an  ale-house,  or 
loitering  in  a sketde  or  nine-pin  ground ; 
but  such  a change  of  manners  is  not  to  be 
introduced  without  the  assistance  of  the 
government,  and  some  proper  laws  for  dial 
purpose;  and  I am  convinced  our  govern- 
ment will  never  assist,  as  long  a*  we  furnish 
them  with  a standing-army;  for  a standing- 
army  is  in  all  countries  a mosMseful  thing 
to  those  in  power,  and  a well  disciplined 
militia  a most  dangerous  tiling  to  diosc  who 
are  grasping  at  more  than  they  ought  to 
have. 

I shall  readily  agree  with  thclionourable 
gentleman,  that  every  government  must 
have  a military  force  for  its  support,  and 
must  make  use  of  that  military  force 
when  necessity  requires.  But  the  military 
force  that  is  required  for  preserving  a peo- 
ple from  invasion  from  abroad,  or  insur- 
recdon  at  home,  and  diat  required  for 
strengthening  the  hands  of  an  administra- 
tion, are  very  different.  A legal  and  limited 
government  ought  to  be  provided  with  a 
free  and  legal  military  force  depending 
upon  the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  gover- 
nor ; a military  force  which  be  may  make 
use  of  for  breaking,  as  well  as  for  executing 


die  laws  of  his  country.  Such  is  our  re- 
gular army  according  to  its  present  estab- 
lishment. Theyare  not  free  subjects,  they 
are  soldiers,  not  governed  properly  l>y  the 
laws  of  their  country,  but  by  a law  made 
for  diem  only;  and  ail  depending  upon  the 
sole  will  and  pleasure  oi  die  king.  This 
may  in  time  make  diem  look  upon  'hem- 
selves  as  a body  of  men  different  from  the 
rest  of  die  people ; and  as  they,  and  they 
only,  have  the  sword  in  dieir  hands,  diey 
may  at  last  begin  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  the  lords,  and-'  not  die  servants  of  the 
people.  They  will  obey  and  execute  your 
laws  whilst  you  make  such  laws  as  please 
them;  hut  if  you  should  begin  to  make 
such  laws  as  may  be  disagreeable  to  them, 
they  will  neither  execute  nor  obey  your 
laws;  they  will  make  laws  for  themselves, 
and  one  of  the  first,  you  may  depend  on 
it,  will  be,  a law  for  dissolving  your  as- 
sembly : They  have  done  so  before,  and. 
they  may  do  so  again,  if  ever  diey  should 
happen  to  be  under  an  ambitious  king  or 
general.  I know  it  may  be  said  our  mili- 
tia depend  as  much  upon  the  sole  will  and 
pleasure  of  our  governor,  as  our  regular 
army;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they 
would  so  readily  join  in  overturning  die 
lnws  of  their  country,  as  a mercenary 
army  would,  when  properly  garbled,  and  if 
our  militia  should  be  brought  under  any 
new  regulations,  which  must  be  done,  be- 
fore diey  can  be  made  useful,  proper  care 
might  be  taken,  for  putting  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  man  to  make  a bad  use  of 
them, 

I know  it  has  been  *said,  that  liberty  is 
attended  with  a licentiousness  of  manners, 
which  begets  factions  and  animosities 
against  die  government ; bnt  admitting 
tliat  to  be  true,  jio  argument  drawn  from 
the  abuse  of  a good  diing,  ought  to  serve 
for  its  being  abolished.  Though  I cannot 
nt  all  see  how  a free  country  is  more  lia- 
ble to  dangerous  convulsions  than  au  en- 
slaved one.  In  a country  where  the  go- 
vernment is  limited,  and  the  people  free, 
there  may  perhaps  be  more  room  for  party 
and  faction,  than  in  a country  where  the 
government  is  absolute,  and  the  people 
dare  not  complain;  but.  Sir, even  in  a free 
countiy,  and  under  the  most  limited  go- 
vernment, while  dtose  in  power  do  their 
duty,  while  they  consult  die  inclinations  of 
the  people,  and  refrain  from  all  manner  of 
oppression  either  public  or  private,  no 
party,  no  faction  can  become  dangerous  to 
the  government,  though  it  has  no  regular 
troops  to  trust  to.  Such  a government 
tv  ofHiitfHalTi  tin  I itir-iry  I Jr  icisati  in  1 nit 
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■will  always  have  a great  majority  of  the  stood  but.  by  means  of  a numerous  and 
people  in  their  interest,  and  though  there  mercenary  army ; but  in  that  case,  Sir,  the 
may  he  some  who,  from  private  views,  may  government  becomes  the  faction,  and  as 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  public  measures  soon,  Sir,  as  government  degenerates  into 
pursued,  yet  they  will  for  their  own  sakes  faction,  there  is  a necessity  for  its  beimi 
remain  quiet  and  peaceable ; for  no  man  supported  by  a standing  army,  for  it  can 
of  common  sense  will  rise  in  arms  against  support  itself  no  other  way,  and  it  is  hv 
an  established  government,  unless  he  is  that  way  alone  that  it  can  destroy  the  if. 
sure  not  only  of  a general  discontent  berties  of  a people ; some  outward  forms 
among  the  people,  but  that  the  general  may  be  preserved,  but  the  government,  in 
discontent  is  got  to  such  a height  as  to  substance,  becomes  from  that  moment  ar- 
make  the  majority  of  the  people,  ready  to  bitrary.  Faction  is  an  ugly  name,  in  a free 
fly  to  arms  for  their  relief  or  preservation,  country,  always  bestowed  upon  those  who 
Of  this  the  glorious  reign  of  queen  Eliza-  oppose  the  government ; but  whether  they, 
beth  is  a most  convincing  proof.  I believe  or  the  government,  best  deserve  the  name 
hardly  any  history  can  parallel  so  long  a depends  upon  the  measures  pursued  by 
reign  so  little  disturbed  with  faction  ; yet  each.  To  prevent  faction  and  civil  dis- 
if  we  consider  the  circumstances  that  at-  cord  has  in  all  countries  been  the  plausi- 
tended  her  accession  to  the  crown,  we  ble  pretence  ef  those  who  secretly  aimed 
shall  be  surprised  that  her  reign  was  not  at  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power, 
tom  with  the  most  violent  party  divisions  In  most  of  our  neighbouring  countries 
and  state  convulsions.  One  of  the  steps  that  pretence  has  had  the  wished-for 
of  that  glorious  queen  was  to  overturn  the  success,  but  I hope  it  never  shall  in  this; 
religion  she  found  established  in  her  coun-  for  it  is  mucli  happier  for  a people 
try,  a religion  supported  by  a great  party  to  be  in  a continual  danger  of  civil  dis- 
at  home,  and  professed  and  protected  by  cord,  or  even  of  civil  wars,  than  to  be  in 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  At  the  same  a continual  state  of  slavery.  A civil 
time  she -knew  she  had  a pretender  to  her  war  is  an  imposthume,  it  may  be  trouble- 
crown,  and  a most  dangerous  pretender  some,  it  may  be  painful  while  it  lasts,  but, 
too,  a pretender  who  was  of  the  religion  it  carries  off  any  contagious  matter  that 
then  established  in  the  country,  a preteri-  may  be  lodged  in  the  body,  and  generally 
der  who  was  in  possession  of  a kingdom  brings  health  and  vigour  for  many  years 
of  her  own,  a kingdom  within  the  same  is-  after ; whereas  despotic  power  is  an  ulcer, 
land;  and  a kingdom  which  could  vindi-  a gangrene  which  admits  of  no  cure,  nor 
cate  the  rights  of  their  queen  with  as  brave  can  receive  any  comfort, 
and  as  fierce  armies  as  ever  marched  from  I believe,  Sir,  no  gentleman  ever  sus-. 
ahy  country ; and  what  still  added  to  the  pected  me  as  favouring  disaffection  to  our 
danger,  the  pretender  was  not  only  queen  present  happy  constitution  in  church  and 
of  Scotland,  but  wife  to  the  dauphin,  and  state.  I have  as  bad  an  opinion  of  Jacp- 
aftenvards  to  the  king  of  France.  From  bites  and  Papists  as  any  gentleman  of  this 
stlch  circumstances,  what  factions,  what  House  can  reasonably  have,  but  I never 
commotions,  What  violent  convulsions  were  thought  that  either  our  Jacobites  or  Pa- 
n6t  to  be  apprehended;  yet  that  wise  pists  were  for  establishing  arbitrary  power; 
queen,  without  any  standing  army,  esta-  I am  sure  very  few  of  them  are.  We, 
Wished  herself  upon  the  throne,  established  maintained  our  liberties  when  the  whole 
the  religion  she  professed,  triumphed  over  nation  were  Papists ; we  may  lose  them 
all  her  enemies,  and  after  a reign  of  43  now  we  are  Protestants ; and  if  we  should,, 
years  transmitted  the  crown  in  peace  to  it  would  make  many  men  Jacobites  who 
her  next  lawful  successor,  without  ever  are  very  far  from  being  so  at  present, 
having  been  disturbed  by  any  party  or  People  under  oppression  always  hope  for 
factions  rising  in  arms  against  her,  except  relief  from  any  change;  if  the  liberties  of 
one  in  the  north,  and  some  few  commotions  this  country  should  be  once  overturned, 
m Ireland,  neither  of  which  ever  became  the  worst  we  could  expect  would  be  only 
considerable.  changing  one  slavery  for  another.  Even 

'In  a free  country,  indeed,  when  those  in  the  truest  lovers  of  liberty  might  be 
power  make  a weak  or  a wicked  use  of  prompted  by  revenge  to  become  Jacobites, 
their  power,  or  make  any  attempts  upon  in  order  to  disappoint  and  punish  those 
thfe  liberties  of  the  people,  a party  will  who  had  cheated  them  out  ot  their  liber- 
certaihly  form  itself  against  the  govern-  ties.  I do  not  believe  there  can  ever  be 
merit,  and ' W establishing 
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arbitrary  power,  unless  it  be  our  ministers  the  increase  of  criminals  of  all  sorts  among 
and  their  creatures.  An  itch  for  arbitrary  us,  as  the  great  number  of  regular  troops 
power  seems,  indeed,  to  be  epidemical  with  we  keep  up ; the  common  soldiers  mix 
respect  to  that  set  of  men : our  ancestors  among  the  vulgar,  and  by . their  example, 
have  known  ministers.  Sir,  who  have  been  they  propagate  a spirit  of  lewdness,  idle- 
infected  with  it,  and  who  have  transmitted  ness,  and  extravagance  in  every  country 
the  infection  down  to  their  successors,  and  city  of  the  kingdom ; I wish  even  some 
{hough  of  a different  party  and  interest,  of  the  officers  may  not  in  this  way  be  a 
We  may  again  have  such  ministers  ; and  little  to  blame.  The  credit  and  subsistence 
for  that  reason,  chiefly,  I am  against  keep-  of  a merchant,  a tradesman,  or  a labourer, 
ing  up  a numerous  standing-army,  because,  depends  upon  his  character  : if  he  gets  the 
according  to  its  present  regulation,  it  is  character  of  a lewd,  profligate  fellow,  no 
too  much  under  the  power  of  ministers : Tnan  will  trust  or  employ  him ; for  this 
and  1 own  that  I am  for  trusting  no  minis-  reason  he  is  obliged  at  least  to  be  a hypo- 
ter  with  my  liberty.  Some  minister  or  crite,  and  so  can  do  no  mischief  by  hia 
other  may  some  time  or  other  make  use  of  example ; but  the  credit  of  a soldier  de- 
btor attaining  to  that  which  so  many  of  pends  upon  his  doing  his  duty,  and  his  sub- 
thetn  have  seemed  to  long  for.  sistence  depends  upon  his  pay ; if  he  does 

There  are,  it  is  true,  Sir,  too  many  his  duty  he  may  be  as  lewd  and  profligate  a» 
rogues  und  thieves  in  the  kingdom ; there  he  pleases,  and  as  openly  as  he  pleases,  con- 
are,  I believe,  some  great  ones  who  are  not  sequent  ly  may  do  great  mischief  by  his  ex- 
yet  discovered,  but  I doubt  much  if  a nu-  ample.  In  all  countries  the  young  and  high- 
merous  standing-army willcontributeeither  mettled  are  proud  of  keeping  company  with 
to  their  being  discovered  or  punished,  soldiers;  they  learn  theirmanners,ana  soon 
With  respect  to  any  of  those  little  pilferers  begin  to  imitate  them  in  their  vices;  by 
that  have  of  late  been  seized  and  hanged,  so  doing  they  lose  their  characters,  and 
I am  sure  it  cannot  be  said  the  army  has  when  no  man  will  trust  or  employ  them,  if 
been,  in  the  least,  assisting.  They  have  they  cannot  get  into  the  army, jthey  must 
all  been  apprehended  by  the  country  peo-  rob  or  steal  for  subsistence, 
pie,  or  by  the  common  thief-catchers ; • Among  a certain  set  of  people.  Sir,  I 

which  is  a trade,  1 hope  no  gentleman  of  have  observed,  that  mobs  are  represented 
the  army  will  ever  be  desired  to  undertake,  as  most  hideous  things.  I confess  they 
unless  the  thief  be  some  person  of  n very  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  ; but  they  have 
eminent  degree.  I do  not  know  that  the  been  sometimes  useful,  though  I own  they 
army  has  ever  been  employed  in  any  sort  are  never  expedient.  In  a tree  country  I 
of  thief-catching,  except  with  respect  to  am  afraid  a standing-army  rather  occasion* 
those  thieves  culled  smugglers;  and  the  than  prevents  them ; where  a magistrate  has 
reason  of  the  army’s  being  necessary  for  aguard  ofregulartroopstotrustto,heisapt 
that  purpose  is,  that  our  taxes  are  so  many  to  neglect  humouring  the  people,  he  des- 
and so  high,  and  have  been  so  long  con-  pises,  and  sometimes  oppresses  them ; in 
turned,  that  the  people  begin  to  look  upon  whichcase,thepeople,asJongasthereisany 
smugglers  as  their  friends,  and  therefore  spirit  among  them,  will  certainly  grow  tu- 
will  not  be  concerned,  nor  run  any  risk,  in  raultuous.  If  a tumult  happens  with  any 
I apprehending  or  opposing  them.  And  in-  just  cause  of  complaint,  a little  gentle 
deed,  Sir,  I think  it  should  be  very  unrea-  usage,  and  calm  reasoning,  generally  pre- 
sonable  if  the  army  was  not  useful  in  some  vents  any  mischief,  and  prevails  with  the 
shape  or  other,  especially  to  those  who  people  to  return  to  their  duty ; but  a ma- . 
keep  it  up.  When  our  soldiers  serve  gistrate  with  an  army  at  his  back  will  sel- 
against  smugglers,  they  serve  their  own  dom  take  this  method,  for  few  men  will  be 
i immediate  masters,  and  the  country  people  at  the  pains  to  persuade  when  they  know 
. have  learned  to  look  upon  that  service  as  they  can  compel.  But  in  a free  country, 
proper  to  the  army.  But  if  we  had  no  if  a tumult  happens  from  a just  cause  of 
taxes  but  such  as  the  people  thought  rea-  complaint,  the  people  ought  to  be  satisfied, 

(sonahle,  and  if  those  taxes  were  applied  to  their  grievances  ought  to  he  redressed; 

uses  which  the  people  thought  necessary  they  ought  not  surely  to  be  immediately 
i for  their  preservation,  they  would  be  as  knocked  on  the  head,  because  they  happen 

[ready  to  join  the  hue  and  cry  against.a  to  complain  in  an  irregular  maimer.  To 
•muggier,  as  they  are  now  against  a house-  make  use  of  regular  troops  upon  every 
breaker  or  highwayman.  1 am  persuaded  such  occasion,  is  like  a tyrannical  school- 
there  is  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  master,  who  never  nukes  use  of  the  soft 
otfii.urhamp,.. n Library  Uyt.s4honl.na 
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“rts  of  persuasion  and  allurement,  but  al-  raent’s  possessing  the  hearts  of  their  sub. 
ways  makes  use  of  the  rod;  such  a man  jects.  From  hence  it  is  we  derive  ourse- 
may  break  the  spirit,  but  never  can  improve  curity ; and  the  keeping  up  of  a large  body 
die  minds  of  bis  scholars.  of  regular  troops  m time  of  peace, 

I do  not  know,  Sir,  what  the  honourable  derogate  from  every  one  of  the  three,  ft 
gendemen  mean  by  that  respect  and  cs-  will  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  keep  up 
teem  which  we  ought  to  have,  among  our  such  a naval  poweras  we  might  otherwise  do- 
neighbours;  surely.  Sir,  tliis  respect  and  It  will  propagate  aspirit  of  eifeminacy  and 
esteem  never  can  encrease  in  the  same  cowardice  among  all  diose  who  are  not  of 
proportion  as  our  regular  troops  encrease;  die  army ; and  it  will  always  contribute  to, 
surely  gendemen  do  not  think  that  we  are  wards' rendering  our  government  hateful 
to  be’ respected  only  according  to  the  re-  to  the  people  in  general.  For  this  reason 
gular  troops  we  have  in  our  pay : In  that  I will  be  bold  to  say,  that  if  ever  any  of 
case  there  are  several  princes  in  Germany  our  maritime  counties  or  cities  be  plunder, 
who  would  deserve  more  respect  than  we ; ed  by , a small  party  of  foreign  regular 
there  is  hardly  a kingdom  in  Europe  that  troops,  it  will  be  owing  to  our  keeping  up 
would  deserve  so  little;  and  I am  sure  a standing-army.  Considering  die  extent 
those  who  keep  up  their  hundreds  of  thou-  of  our  coasts,  we  cannot  have  so  much  as 
sands,  as  some  of  our  neighbours  do,  would  one  regiment,  nor  half  a regiment,  at  every 
have  no  occasion  to  shew  us  any  regard  or  place  where  a small  party  may  land;  such 
esteem.  But  1 believe  the  case  is  directly  a party  may  therefore  plunder  and  lay  de-  j 
otherwise.  For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I am  solate  a great  part  of  die  country  before 
so  far  from  being  of  that  opinion,  that  I any  of  our  regular  troops  can  come  up  to 
tliink  I can  venture  to  make"  it  appear,  oppose  them ; and  the  eifeminacy,  uad  | 
that  die  more  regular  troops  we  keep  up  cowardice,  into  which  the  inhabitants,  by 
in  dme  of  peace,  the  less  we  shall  be  re-  an  entire  disuse  of  military  exercises,  rosy 
spec  ted  or  esteemed  by  every  one  of  our  fell,  will  instigate  our  enemies  to  make  I 
neighbours : They  know  we  have  no  fron-  many  such  attempts, 
tier  to  defend,  nor  fortified  towns  to  gar-  1 am  really  very  much  surprized,  Sir,  to 
rison,  and  therefore  they  will  conclude  our  hear  it  said,  we  have  felt  no  inconvenience  I 
government  would  never  be  at  die  expence  from  our  army.  Besides  the  danger  to  I 
of  keeping  up  a large  body  of  regulnr  which  our  liberties  are  exposed,  is  not  the 
troops,  it'  they  were  beloved  or  esteemed  great  debt  we  still  owe,  and  die  many  taxes  , 
by  their  own  people.  They  will  conclude  we  still  pay,  in  a great  measure  owing  lo 
that  such  a body  of  troops  is  kept  up,  our  keeping  up  so  numerous  an  army  in 
only  to.keep  die  people  in  obedience ; and  time  of  peace  ! Can  it  be  said  that  the 
a government  which  does  not  enjoy  die  quartering  of  soldiers  is  no  inconvenience 
affections  and  esteem  of  their  own  people,  to  those  poor  people  who  are  subject  to 
will  certainly  be  despised  by  foreigners,  that  extraordinary  burden  ? Is  it  not  a very  | 
and  they  know  at  the  same  time,  that  the  great  expence,  as  well  as  a great  income-  . 
people  must  be  fleeced  in  order  to  main-  nience  to  every  public  house  in  the  king- 
tain  them.  Whereas,  when  those  in  the  doui  ? And  can  we  imagine  our  soldiers 
government  of  this  nation  do  their  duty,  are  always  so  civil  in  their  quarters  as  never 
when  they  enjoy  the  affections  and  esteem  to  be  guilty  of  any  insolence  or  rude  piece 
of  the  people  in  general,  though  we  had  of  behaviour  ? I hope  I shall  be  forgiven 
not  a regiment  of  regular  troops  in  the  when  I wish  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
kingdom,  our  neighbours  know  we  could  I who  tell  us  so  couldtbe  metainoqihosed,  for 
in  a few  months  appear  in  the  field  with  our  i a few  weeks  only,  into  a country  inn- 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  regular  troops  1 keeper,  or  alehouse-keeper,  with  a hand- 
as  well  as  they,  besides  mi  irresistible  ! some  wife,  or  two  or  three  pretty  daughters, 
navy,  by  means  of  which  we  could  carry  whose  virtue  and  well-being  he  might  be 
terror  and  desolation  to  every  part  of  their  supposed  to  have  some  concern  for : I be- 
sea  coasts,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  lieve  such  gentlemen,  upon  their  return 
our  own  from  any  insult.  to  this  House,  would  shew  a little  more 

It  is  not  therefore,  Sir,  to  our  keeping  I sympathy;  1 believe  they  would  allow  out 
up  a large  body  of  regular  troops  in  time  | inn-keepers  and  alehouse-keepers  might 
of  peace,  we  owe  any  part  of  that  respect  live  8ta  less  expence,  and  with  a great  deal 
we  may  have  among  our  neighbours ; it  is  I of  more  ease  and  quiet,  if  they  had  no 
to  our  naval  power,  to  the  natural  bravery  I such  inmates,  at  least  not  so  many,  as  they 
of  our  inen'iaigmiiuriii^tedi  to ' but 1 j %«! 1 WfP  ]gottfi?Billy  pfugtfe'd1  with.  But  tlu» 
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is  not  all : Can  any  gentleman  say  our  li- 
berties can  never  be  in  danger  from  astand- 
ing-army?  Have  they  not  once  already 
been  overturned  by  an  army,  which  was 
raised  and  paid  by  parliament ! An  army, 
wherein  tlte  very  officers  were  put  hi  by 
the  parliament,  or  by  those  whom  the  par- 
liament had  named,  which  rendered  it 
more  the  creature  of  the  parliament,  then 
it  is  possible  for  our  army  upon  its  present 
footing  to  be.  For  though  our  regular 
troops  are  at  present  kept  up  by  our  au- 
thority, we  are  not  certain  our  authority 
will  he  sufficient  fordisbnnding  them,  when- 
ever we  have  a mind,  our  being  in  no  dan- 
ger from  his  present  Majesty  signifies  no- 
thing : Under  a good  king,'  we  ought  to 
adopt  no  custom,  nor  make  any  precedent^ 
Which  a bad  king  may  make  a bad  use  of 

Whatever  our  pacific  measures  may  have 
done,  I am  persuaded.  Sir,  neither  the  late 
preservation  of  our  own  tranquillity,  nor 
the  restoration  of  tbepublictranquillity,  was 
owing  to  the  army  we  kept  up,  or  the  ad- 
dition we  made  to  it.  As  to  our  own 
. tranquillity,  it  is  certain  our  remaining 
- quiet,  was  the  utmost  that  could  be  hoped 
for  by  those  who  began  the  war ; our  not 
joiuingagainstthem  was  the  greatestfavour 
they  could  expect  from  us,  and  therefore 
it  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  them  to 
have  disturbed  our  tranquillity,  because 
it  would  have  forced  us  to  join  against 
them.  And  as  to  restoring  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  1 am  sure  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  restored  upon  the  footing  of 
auy  scheme  or  plan  proposed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty; lam  sure  his  Majesty  never  did, 
nor  ever  would  propose  to  add  such  a large 
dutchy  as  that  of  Lorain  to  the  dominions 
of  France.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  the 
peace  was  clapt  up’ between  the  two  chief 
contending  powers  without  our  knowledge, 
without  our  advice  or  assistance ; and  I 
wish  we  may  not  find  it  was  clapt  up  on 
conditions  which  may  prove  disagreeable 
both  to  us  and  our  allies. 

I shall  grant,  Sir,  that  the  system  of 
affitirs  in  Europe  seems  to  be  altered  by 
the  late  peace  ; but  I cannot  think  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  has  a design  of 
makingany  immediate  ihcroachment  upon 
us  or  any  of  our  allies.  The  maxims  they 
' have  of  late  pursued  for  distressing  us  are 
more  slow  and  more  effectual  than  they 
* were  some  time  ago,  when  they  had  other 
ministers  to  direct  their  affairs.  I dare  say, 
Sir,  there  is  not  a court  in  Europe  that 
has  now  a thought  of  invading  us'or  our 
Allies,  for  if  that  were  the  case,  our  mi- 

l'»'  !*•). 


nisters  at  those  courts  would  certainly  have 
discovered  such  a design:  their  wisdom, 
their  care,  and  their  penetration,are  so  well 
known,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  such  a 
design  couklbekept  concealed  from  them ; 
and  if  there  be  no  immediate  design,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  us  to  prepare  against  it : 
on  the  contrary  if  we  suspect  any  distant 
views,  and  such  only,  (if  our  ministers  at  fo- 
reign courts  have  done  their  duty)  we  can 
suspect,  we  ought  Li  the  meantime  to  save 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  the  better  able  to  oppose  such  designs, 
when  any  attempts  shall  be  made  for  car- 
rying them  into  execution. 

But,  Sir,if  we  can  suppose  any  alteration 
made  by  the  late  peace;  with  respect  to 
the  system  of  affairs  in  Europe,  it  must  be 
occasioned  by  a real  conjunction  and  tho- 
rough union  between  the  Emperor  and 
France : it  must  proceed  from  a concert 
between  those  two  potentates  for  pre- 
scribing rules  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  or  for 
joining  together  in  order  to  incroachinents 
upon  some  of  their  neighbours;  and  in 
thut  case  the  war  which  the  Muscovite* 
are  already  engaged  in,  and  which  the 
Emperor  will  probably  be  very  soon  en- 
gaged in^  against  the  Turks,  ib  a sort  of 
pledge  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
rest  of  Europe;  because  it  will  prevent  the 
emperor’s  being  in  a capacity  of  executing 
his  part  of  any  aucb  concert.  Then  again, 
if  we  suppose  that  no  such  alteration  has 
been  made  by  the  late  peace,  but  that 
France  may  take  that  opportunity,  as  she 
was  formerly  wont  to  do,  of  attacking  the 
emperor  or  some  of  those,,  who,  according 
to  theantient  system,  are  his  natural  allies, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  we  would  not  be  so  far  wanting 
to  ourselves  as  to  stand  by  the  spectators ; 
in  such  an  event,  it  is  not  thefirsttime  the 
emperor,  in  conjunction  with  his  allies,  has 
supported  successfully  a war  against  the 
Turks,  and  at  the  same  time  set  bounds  to 
the  ambition  of  France,  even  when  he  had 
not  the  Muscovites  to  assist  him,  and  at  a 
time  when  we  had  no  such  numerous  stand- 
ing army  in  Britain  as  we  have  at  present. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  or 
expect  a time  when  ail  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope will  be  not  only  in  profound  peace, 
but  without  any  views  or  designs  of  making 
incroachments  upon  one  another.  If  we 
are  not  to  diminish  our  present  army  till 
such  a time  happens,  if  we  are  not  to  pass 
die  river  till  it  runs  dry,  it  is  ridiculous’ 
ever  to  think  of  passing,  or  to  expect  a 
diminution.  Against  secret  design,  and 
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sudden  invasions,  we  may  always  defend  and  even  that  tax  is  as  high  in  Britain  now 
ourselves  by  means  of  our  fleet ; and  in  time  of  peace,  as  it  is  in  France  in  time 
there  is  no  gentleman  of  those  who  op-  of  war.  Thus  the  people  have  been  l0Il!r 
pose  a land  army  that  is  against  our  keep-  disappointed,  aud  now  at  last  they  begin  to 
ing  the  royal  navy  always  in  good  repair,  a despair  of  ever  seeing  themselves  relieved 
considerable  number  of  seamen  always  in  from  the  heavy  burdens  they  groan  under 
pay,  and  toencouraging  military  discipline  There  may  be  several  other  reasons;  there 
among  ourmen  in  general;  but  when  we  are  are  some  which  I could  mention,  but  this 
ourselves  at  peace,  we  ought  always  to  take  is  the  chief  reason  of  the  discontent  being 
that  opportunity  to  ease  ourselves  of  the  so  general,  as  1 am  afraid  it  is;  and  I am 
expenue  of  maintaining  a land  army.  Are  sure  thekeepingup  of  a numerous  standing, 
we  to  keep  up  a land  army  for  the  de-  army  in  time  ot  peace,  is  not  a proper  me- 
fence  of  our  allies?  No,  Sir;  they  have  thou  for  removing  this  cause  of  discontent, 
fortified  towns,  and  numerous  garrisons  to  So  lar  from  it,  Sir,  that  I am  afraid  itisone 
defend  them  against  any  sudden  attack;  of  the  principal  causes  of  all  that  dissatisfac- 
and  if  they  do  their  duty  towards  them-  tion  so  much  insisted  on ; fora  freegovern- 
selves,  if  they  keep  the  fortifications  of  ment  cannot  be  supported  but  by  havingthe 

their  frontier  towns  in  good  repair,  and  affections  of  the  generality  of  the  people, 
such  a body  of  regular  troops  in  their  pay  To  imagine,  Sir,  that  our  government 
as  is  necessary  for  defending  their  frontier,  would  be  in  any  danger  from  the  disbanded 
we  shall  always  have  time  to  raise  or  to  soldiers  joining  with  the  discontented  is 
hire  au  army  for  their  support,  before  they  without  any  foundation ; for  there  are 
can  be  brought  into  any  great  danger.  many  soldiers  would  be  glad  to  be  dis- 
I am  sorry  to  hear,  Sir,  there  is  so  much  charged,  there  are  many  of  them  would  be 
discontent,  and  so  many  tumults  in  the  na-  glad  to  return  to  their  former  labour 
tiou ; but  upon  such  an  occasion  to  bring  and  industry,  and  there  are  some  who 
his  Majesty’s  name,  or  his  Majesty’s  go-  would  be  intitled  to  Chelsea-liospital ; of 
vernment,  into  question,  as  I observe  they  these  there  are  not  perhaps  a great  many  /or 
too  often  are,  is  not  fair ; I must  begleave  to  of  late  we  seem  to  have  taken  more  care  to 
say,  I do  not  think  it  altogether  decent.  I make  a fine  figure  at  a review,  tliau  a brave 
amsure  there  is  no  man  in  the  kingdom  that  stand  in  a field  of  battle ; so  that  we  liave 
ever  thought  himself  wronged  by  hisMajes-  not  at  present  many  old  soldiers  in  our 
ty,  but  1 shall  not  say  so  much  with  respect  army;  however  there  are  some,  and  they 
to  his  ministers.  Therefore,  if  there  be  would  be  glad  of  being  put  upon  the  esta- 
any  discontents  in  the  nation,  we  are  to  blishment  of  Chelsea-hospital.  By  this 
suppose,  the  nature  of  our  constitution  means  a reduction  might  be  managed  so 
points  it  out  to  us  to  suppose,  that  such  dis-  as  not  to  discharge  a man  who  did  not  look 
contents  are  owing  to  the  measures  pur-  on  it  as  a favour ; and  surely  it  is  not  to 
sued  by  the  ministers  only  ; and  it  we  be  supposed  that  those  men  who  had  just 
examine  the  history  of  this  nation  for  some  received  a favour  from  the  government 
years  past  we  may  easily  see  how  they  have  would  join  with  any  party  against  the  go- 
been  raised,  and  to  what  they  are  chiefly  verument ; nor  would  the  number  of  disci- 
ojving.  During  the  late  great  war,  the  plined  soldiers  in  the  kingdom,  be  dimi- 
people  of  this  nation  were  subjected  to  nished  by  such  a reduction ; for,  as  th£ 

many  new  and  heavy  taxes,  and  a great  officers  would  all  be  put  upon  half  pay, 

public  debt  incurred.  Ever}1  man  was  both  officers  and  soldiers  would  remain  in 
then  sensible  of  the  debt  contracted,  the  island,  and  would  be  ready  to  assist  in 
every  man  then  felt  severely  the  taxes  the  defence  of  their  country  against  any 
he  paid,  but  every  man  comforted  himself  invasion  or  insurrection,  and  act  as  bravely 
that  in  a few  years  of  peace  the  debt  as  if  they  were  fully  in  pay  and  regimented, 

would  be  paid  ofli  and  most  of  the  taxes  I hope,  Sir,  I have  now  shewn,  there  i» 

abolished.  We  have  now  enjoyed  a no  force  in  any  of  the  arguments  made  use 
peace  of  twenty  five  years  standing,  aud  of  for  our  keeping  up  the  same  number  of 
yet  now  we  find  the  public  debt  near  as  forces  we  had  last-year,  nor  any  danger  to 
large  as  irwns.at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  be  apprehended'from  a reductihn  ; but  I 
all  the  taxes  but  one,  as  high  and  as  heavy  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  represent- 
us  they  were  in  any  time  of  the  war.  In  ingtogentlemen  the  dangerourconstitution 
tliis  long  tract  of  peaceable  times,  the  peo-  is  exposed  to  by  keeping  up  such  u nume- 
ple  liave  not  felt  themselves  relieved  from  | rous  army.  Such  representations  have,  it 
*uy  one  land- tax y-  -i8>ttviev-lrtlM'bi^BmiWdef!iidd'»flTifbrced  with 
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more  strength  than  I am  master  of,  but  I majority  at  his  command  in  both  Houses 
think  they  ought  to  be  repeated  as  often  of  Parliament.  In  which  case  our  Parlia- 
as  there  is  occasion.  The  number  we  ments,  like  the  senate  of  Rome  under  their 
have  at  present,  especially  considering  emperors,  or  the  present  assemblies  of  the 
how  easily  and  how  soon  they  may  be  states  in  most  of  our  neighbouring  king- 
increased  to  double  the  number,  I will  be  doms,  would  serve  only  for  giving  counte-- 
bold  to  say,  is  sufficient  for  trampling  upon  nance  to  the  schemes  of  oifr  ministers,  and 
the  liberties  of  this  nation ; and  the  longer  for  rendering  them  more  bold  in  their  op- 
they  are  kept  up,  the  more  sufficient  will  pressions. 

they  be  for  that  purpose ; because  the  At  present,  Sir,  we  have  more  reason 
people  will  every  day  grow  less  apt  or  able  than  usual  for  being  afraid  of  such  maxims, 
to  vindicate  their  liberties,  and  our.  army  Several  officers  have  been  lately  removed 
will  every  day  grow  the  more  cemented,  from  their  commands  in  the  army  ; offi- 
and  consequently  the  more  fit  for  such  an  cers  of  almost  every  rank  and  station,  and 
undertaking.  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  officers  who  could  not  he  accused  of  any 
turned  every  member  of  this  House  out  neglect  or  contumacy  in  their  military 
of  doors,  when  he  bid  one  of  his  soldiers  duty ; therefore  some  people  take  it  upon 
take  away  our  JMace  that  Fool’s  Bauble,*  as  them  to  say,  that  they  were  removed  for 
he  called  it,  had  not  a much  more  nume-  some  neglect  or  contumacy  in  that,  which 
rous  regular  army  than  wc  have  at  present  with  respect  to  such  maxims  may  be  called 
on  foot;  and  though  the  army  under  king  their  parliamentary  duty. 

James  II.  beliaved  in  a more  honourable  They  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from 
manner,  yetsuchabehaviourisnotmuch  to  some  gentlemen  in  their  sentiments,  and 
be  depended  on;  for  I am  convinced  even  they  had  the  honesty  to  declare  tbeir  sen- 
that  army  would  not  have  behaved  as  they  timents  freely,  and  to  vote  accordingly  in 
did  if  the  discontented  had  not  had  an  army  Parliament ; soon  after  this  they  were  re- 
to  repair  to:  or  if  proper  measureshad  been  moved  from  every  post  they  had  in  the 
taken  to  garble  them  a little  before  hand,  army,  without  any  cause  assigned  : what 
But,  Sir,  without  any  open  or  violent  can  the  world  think  of  such  removals  ? 
attack  upon  our  liberties,  like  that  made  And  I am  sure  every  gentleman  of  this 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  our  constitution  may,  House,  who  believes  that  they  were  re- 
by  means  of  our  array,  and  the  many  other  moved  for  voting  in  Parliament  according 
posts  in  the  sole  disposal  of  the  king,  be  as  their  conscience  and  their  honour  di- 
undermined,  and  at  last,  to  use  the  tiiili-  rected  them,  must  join  with  me  in  opinion, 
tary  expression,  entirely  blown  up.  It  that  it  is  now  high  time  to  think  of  re- 
may come  to  be  laid  down  as  a maxim,  during  our  army,  and  of  nutting  the  mili- 
tliat  an  officer  or  soldier  ought  to  be  as  tary  ‘force  of  the  kingdom  npou  some 
observant  of  his  orders  in  this  House,  or  at  footing  very  different  lrom  what  it  has 
elections,  as  he  ought  to  be  in  a camp  ora  been  upon  for  many  years  past.  It  is  now 
field  of  battle ; and  that  courage  and  ex-  the  very  beginning  of  a session  : if  we  now 
perience  in  the  field  are  never  to  be  re-  resolve  upon  a reduction,  wc  may  have 
garded,  however  serviceable  they  may  time  to  contrive  and  pass  a Bill  for  reeu- 
have  been  to  his  country,  if  they  happen  lating  our  militia  so  as  to  make  it  useful  j 
to  be  joined  to  a backwardness  for  the  mi-  but  it'  we  should  now  resolve  "hpon  conti- 
nister’s  measures  in  the  House.  Nay  it  nuing  the  same  number  of  regular  forces, 
may  happen,  that  the  making  of  a proper  I am  sure,  no  gentleman  can  expect  a 
interest  at  elections,  or  the  giving  of  a proper  concurrence  or  assistance  in  any 
right  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  such  design,  and  therefore  I am  sure  no 
shall  be  deemed  the  only  service,  the  only  gentleman  will  venture  to  propose  any 
merit  worthy  of  preferment  in  the  army ; schemes  for  that  purpose  ; tor  many  ob- 
and  considering  how  many  officers  are  in  jections  may  be  roaae  against  the  best 
Parliament,  considering  how  many  must  scheme  that  can  be  proposed,  and  those 
always  be  in  Parliament  as  long  as  we  keep  who  have  not  a mind  to  agree  to  any 
up  the  same  number  of  forces  we  have  at  scheme,  will  always  pretend  to  think  the 
present,  I may  venture  to  say,  that  if  such  objections  unanswerable;  so  that  unless 
maxims  should  be  established  and  pursued,  the  question  for  a reduction,  at  a time  of 
it  would  he  in  the  power  even  of  the  so  profound  a tranquillity,  be  approved  by 
most  wicked  minister,  to  have  always  a a majority  of  this  House,  no  man  can  ex- 

pect  the  approbation  of  the  majority  to 

* See  Vol,3,p.  1381.  any  scheme  he  can  propose;  and  no  mao 
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will  chuse  to  propose  a scheme  which  he 
is  sure  will  be  rejected. 

From  what  I have  said,  Sir,  I think  it 
will  appear,  that  the  Question  now  before 
us  is  not,  Whether  by  keeping  up  the  same 
number  of  forces,  we  shall  continue  to 
neglect  our  Militia,  for  one  year  longer  ? 
But  whether  we  shall  continue  to  neglect 
it  for  ever  ? This,  Sir,  is  truly  the  question 
now  before  us  ; and  I leave  it  to  every 
gentleman  who  has  a regard  for  the  con- 
stitution, or  for  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
or  for  the  honour  nnd  safety  of  his  native 
country,  to  consider  what  may  be  the  con- 
sequences of  his  agreeing  to  such  a ques- 
tion ? For  my  own  part  I have  done  niy 
duty ; and  if  I should  see  our  happy  con- 
stitution overturned,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  people  destroyed  ; if  I should  see  our 
maritime  cities  and  towns  plundered,  and 
the  honour  of  the  nation  exposed  by  that 
spirit  of  effeminacy  and  cowardice  which 
will  soon  prevail  among  all  those  who  are 
not  of  our  army,  and  perhaps  at  last  among 
them  likewise,  I shall  at  least  have  this 
comfort  left,  that  I hare  done  my  duty  in 
this  House. 


Debate  in  the  Commont  on  the 


Sir.  Robert  Walpole  replied  as  follows : 
Sir ; I should  be  extremely  glad  to  hear 


a method  proposed  by  which  we  could 
provide  for  our  safety  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  without  keeping  any  troops  in  our 
pay ; but  the  honourable  gentlemen  who 
now  6eem  to  be  for  a reduction,  though 
they  have  told  us  our  neighbours  keep  up 
their  regular  troops  only  for  supporting 
their  arbitrary  power,  and  though  they 
have  talked  a great  deal  of  the  Militia,  yet 
they  have  proposed  no  scheme  for  making 
the  Militia  of  this  kingdom  useful,  nor 
have  they  "Shewed  us  any  method  by  which 
we  can  defend  ourselves  against  the  re- 
gular troops  kept  up  by  our  neighbours, 
unless  it  be  by  keeping  up  some  of  our 
own.  What  reasons  our  neighbours  may 
have  for  keeping  up  such  large  bodies  of 
regular  troops  as  they  do,  or,  whether  the 
Militia  of  this  country  may  be  so  well 
disciplined  as  to  be  made  equal  to  regular 
troops,  are  questions  which  I do  not  think 
very  material  at  present ; because,  it  is 
certain  every  one  of  our  neighbours  do 
keep  up  large  bodies  of  regular  troops,  and 
it  is  as  certain  that  our  Militia,  according 
to  their  present  regulation,  would  be  of  no 
use  for  defending  us  against  such  troops  ; 
therefore  till  our  Militia  are  made  useful, 
till  they  are  so  well  disciplined  as  to  be 
«blc  to  defend  us  against  regular  troops, 
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we  can  put  no  trust  in  them,  we  must  keen 
up  a sufficient  body  of  regular  forces . 
and  as  soon  as  I see  such  a Militia  in  thi* 
kingdom  as  may  be  safely  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  I shall  then 
most  readily  agree  to  the  disbanding  of 
every  regiment  we  have  in  our  servioe 
but  that  I anj  afraid’  will  not,  at  least  for 
some  years,  be  the  case. 

Give  me  leave  farther  to  say,  that  though  ' 
I wish.  Sir,  as  much  as  any  gentlemanin 
this  House,  our  militia  could  be  made  as 
good  as  regular  troops,  yet  in  my  opinion 
the  tiling  is  impossible.  There  is  nothing, 

I am  afraid,  but  necessity  or  pay,  can  make 
men  be  at  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  train- 
ing themselves  up  to  the  use  of  arms  and 
military  discipline  ; and  as  the  people  of 
this  nation  are  not  now  under  any  necessity 
of  so  doing,  I do  not  think  you  can  ever  get 
any  number  of  them  to  submit  to  such  disci- 
pline, unless  you  pay  them  for  the  trouble 
they  are  at,  and  for  that  part  of  their  time  at 
least  which  theyemployin  that  way.  By  ne- 
cessity I mean  that  natural  necessity  which 
men  are  brought  under  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  they  live  in.  In  former 
ages  all  Europe  was  divided  into  a great 
number  of  little  states  or ' principalities, 
each  of  which  was  in  some  manner  inde- 
pendent, and  therefore  they  were  often 
making  inroads  upon,  and  plundering  one 
another:  many  of  these  little  principalities 
were  often  united  under  one  king  or  go- 
vernor-; but  each  of  them  had  so  much 
power  within  himself,  and  was  so  indepen- 
dent of  the  chief  governor,  that  they  were 
very  tenacious  of  whatever  they  either  pre- 
tended or  thought  to  Be  their  right,  and 
their  quarrels  were  oftener  decided  by  the 
sword  than  by  the  law*  of  their  country : 
this  laid  every  man  under  an  immediate 
necessity  of  accustoming  himself  to  the 
use  of  arms  and  military  exercises : and  in- 
deed most  of  them  neither  thought  of  nor 

K'actised  much  of  any  sort  of  employment. 

ut  ever  since  Europe  has  been  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  a few  powerful  po- 
tentates, the  people  live  in  security ; those 
of  the  same  kingdom  or  state  have  them 
differences  decided  by  the  law,  and  the  dif- 
ferences that  arise  between  two  great  sove- 
reign states  are  oftener  decided  by  treaty 
than  by  the  sword  ; therefore  the  genera- 
lity of  the  people  in  each  state  being  free 
from  those  apprehensions  their  ancestors 
were  perpetually  under,  have  long  since 
neglected  the  use  of  arms,  and  have  applied 
themselves  to  arts  and  industry  : bat  this 
general  neglect  of  martial  discipline  has 
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made  it  necessary  in  each  country  to  keep 
np  a body  of  regular  troops  ; and  this  is 
tlie  true  and  the  natural  reason  for  intro- 
ducing that  custom  in  every  kingdom  and 
state  now  in  Europe.  The  supporting  of 
1 arbitrary  power  cannot  be  the  reason  in 
every  one  of  them,  because  regular  troops 
are  kept  up  in  all  the  free  states  of  Europe, 
and  according  to  the  exigencies  and  power 
'of  their  government  in  as  great  numbers 
too  as  in  those  where  arbitrary  power  has 
been  established. 

In  this  Country,  Sir,  the  people  live  in 
, the  same,  or  rather  greater  security  as 
those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  generality  of  them ' 
have  neglected,  and  will  always  neglect  to 
train  themselves  up  tb  war.  They  are  now 
under  no  natural  necessity  of  studying  or 
practising  that  art;  and  if  you  should  pre- 
tend to  Tay  them  under  a legal  necessity, 
I am  afraid  you  will  find  it  impracticable. 
Such  a law,  or  such  a schAne,  may  appear 
extremely  easy  in  speculation,  but  I am 
convinced  when  you  come  to  the  execu- 
tion, at  this  time  you  would  meet  with  in- 
surmountable difficulties.  Let  us  consider 
Sir,  that  for  keeping  the  militia  always  well 
disciplined,  you  must  have  them  out  at 
least  twice  a week  to  learn  or  to  practise 
their  exercises.  If  you  should  make  Sun- 
day one  of  the  days,  you  may  depend  on  it 
many  of  the  clergy,  of  all  sects  and  persua- 
sions, would  look  upon  it  as  an  incroachment 
upon  them,  and  would  therefore  preach 

Xinst  it;  from,  whence  many  of  your  peo- 
would  refuse  to  obey  such  a law  out  of 
a scruple  of  conscience;  so  that  we  might 

Ejrhaps  have  martyrs  for  keeping  holy  the 
ord’s  Day,  which  might  at  last  produce 
a religious  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  Two 
days  out  of  six  is  what  no  labouring  man 
can  spare  ; nay,  even  one  day  out  of  six, 
to  be  spent  in  military  exercise,  without 
any  pay,  would  be  bard  upon  a poor  la- 
bouring man  who  had  a family  to  provide 
for ; it  would  be  a tax,  and  a severe  tax 
too,  upon  every  labouring  man,  and  every 
man  of  business  in  the  kingdom.  Their 
time  is  their  estate,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  taking  one  sixth  part  of  their  estate  from 
them,  which,  considering  how  low  our  es- 
tates are  rated  to  the  land  tax,  would  be 
near  equal  to  six  shillings  in  the  pound  upon 
land.  For  this  reason  all  the  labouring 
men,  and  all  the  men  of  business  in  the 
kingdom,  would  think  it  a great  grievance, 
to  be  obliged  to  spend  one  day  of  the  week 
besides  Sunday,  at  their  military  exercises, 
and  what  wouidour  landed  gentlemen,  and 


our  rich  merchants  and  shop-keepers  think, 
what  would  those  gentlemen  of  this  House 
who  now  seem  to  be  so  fond  of  a well-dis- 
ciplined militia,  think  of  being  obliged  to 
get  up  two  days  of  the  week,  at  five  or  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  wet  or  dry,  to  take 
a musket  upon  theirshoulders,and  to  spend 
the  whole  day  in  painful  exercise  and  fati- 
gue ? It  would  therefore  I believe  be  im- 
possible to  oblige  all  the  men  of  the  king- 
dom to  list  themselves  in  the  militia,  audit 
would  be  unjust  to  oblige  a few  only,  un- 
less you  paid  them  for  that  extraordinary 
service. 

Gentlemen  may  talk,  Sir,  of  making  the 
people  use  military  exercises  by  way  of 
diversions  ; but  it  is  certain  the  people 
will  always  chuse  their  diversions;  if  you 
establish  any  diversion  by  a law,  it  be- 
comes a duty,  and  ceases  to  be  diversion  : 
The  people  will  then  look  upon  it  as  a bu- 
siness, and  a very  troublesome  useless  bu- 
siness too.  Besides,  Sir,  no  man  that 
minds  his  real  business  or  occupation,  re- 
pairs to  any  diversion  till  his  business  be 
over,  therefore  no  man  has  any  set  and 
unalterable  time  for  his  diversion:  even 
Sunday  itself  is  often  incroached  on,  when 
necessary  business  requires.  If  you  ap- 

Sointed  one  or  two  certain  days  every  week 
ir  military  exercise,  which  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  such  appointment  would 
often  interfere  with  people’s  other  affairs, 
with  those  allairs  by  which  they  are  to  get 
their  bread,  or  provide  for  their  families; 
and  if  you  sent  them  to  their  officers  for 
leave  of  absence,  the  obtaining  of  such 
leaye  would  probably  become  a tax  upon 
every  man  that  had  occasion  for  it,  and  the 
tax  would  rise  in  proportion  to  his  ability, 
and  the  urgency  of  his  business.  We  may 
from  hence  see,  it  is  impossible  to  establish 
military  exercise  as  a diversion : Such  an 
attempt,  especially  if  it  were  enforced  by 
law,  would  raise  a most  general  discontent 
and  murmuring,  and  would  consequently 
expose  our  present  happy  establishment  to 
greater  danger,  than  it  can  ever  be  ex- 
posed to  by  keeping  up  a small  regular 
army,  and  leaving  tne  rest  of  the  people 
to  pursue  some  industrious  art  or  employ- 
ment, or  to  follow  such  lawful  diversion* 
as  they  themselves  shall  chuse,  without  any 
let  or  disturbance. 

Therefore,  Sir,  while  we  are  surrounded 
with  neighbours  who  keep  vast  armies  of 
regular  troops  continually  on  foot,  I must 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
up  some  regular  troops  of  our  own,  for 
defending  our  coasts  and  maritime  cities 
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from  secret  and  sudden  invasions,  andcon- 
sidering-thc  extensiveness  of  our  sea  coast, 
and  the  present  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
in  Europe,  I cannot  think  a less  number 
sufficient  than  that  we  have  now  on  foot. 
But,  Sir,  whatever  may  be  said,  whatever 
can  be  said,  in  favour  of  a well  disciplined 
militia,  can  be  no  argument  for  a present 
reduction  of  our  regular  forces ; because 
no  man  can  say  our  militia  is  now  under 
any  tolerable  sort  of  discipline,  or  that  thSy 
are  such  a military  force  upon  which  our 
government  can  depend  either  for  its  own 
support,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple ; and  I must  think  it  would  be  a sort 
of  madness  to  give  up  that,  or  any  neces- 
sary part  of  that  upon  which  only  we  can 
now  depend  for  our  safety  and  protection, 
till  we  haveprovided  sometliingin  its  stead, 
upon  which  we  may  with  some  reason  de- 
pend for  our  security,  at  least  against  fo- 
reign invasions. 

Mr.  Henry  Pelham  said : 

Sir;  My  honourable  friend  who  sits  near 
me  has  so  fully  answered  the  gentleman 
who  spoke  against  the  motion,  that  I be- 
lieve every  gentleman  here  is  convinced, 
that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  our 
keeping  up  a number  of  regular  forces  in 
this  nation.  But,  gentlemen,  give  me 
leave  to  take  notice  of  two  or  three  things 
that  were  thrown  out  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  over  the  way. 

The  honourable  gentleman,  Sir,  seemed 
to  be  very  apprehensive  of  the  effects  which 
the  ’array  may  have  upon  the  courage  and 
morals  of  the  subjects.  For  my  part,  I 
am  so  far  from  being  of  opinion,  our  re- 
gular army  tends  to  depress  the  natural 
courage  or  the  spirit  of  the  rest  of  our 
subjects,  that  I am  convinced  a regular 
army  of  natives,  well  clothed,  well  paid, 
and  kept  under  an  exact  discipline,  will  in 
every  county  tend  to  raise  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  to  make  their  men  in  general 
affect  to  imitate  that  courage,  that  regula- 
rity of  manners,  and  that  discipline,  by 
which  they  see  so  many  of  their  country- 
men, perhaps  their  relations,  rise  to  ho- 
nour and  preferment;  for  if  an  army  be 
kept  under  proper  discipline,  and  prefer- 
ments justly  disposed  of,  a regular  and  vir- 
tuous behaviour  in  private  life,  as  well  as 
an  exact,  performance  of  his  duty  as  a sol- 
dier will  always  be  made  necessary  for  in- 
titling  a man  to  preferment  in  the  array ; 
and  if  the  youth  and  high-mettled  of 
every  country  are  apt  to  keep  company 
with,  and  imitate  the  soldiers,  an  army, 
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under  a right  government,  will  always  be 
of  greater  use  towards  establishing  virtue 
and  morality  among  the  people  in  general 
than  any  t other  set  of  men,  not  excepting 
even  the  clergy,  can  be.  Indeed,  if  your 
government  be  in  vicious  hands,  if  favours 
and  preferments  in  the  army  be  distributed 
only  to  the  lewd,  the  debauched,  and  the 
profligate,  your  army,  like  every  other  set 
of  men  who  depend  upon  such  ‘a  govern- 
ment, will  contribute  towards  corrupting 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  under  such  a 
government  the  militia  would  do  the  same; 
lor  preferment  in  the  militia,  as  well  as  in 
the  army,  must  always  depend  upon  the 
government. 

Liberty,  Sir,  does  not  depend,  it  never 
did  depend  upon  the  government’s  having 
or  not  having  a regular  army  in  their  pay. 
The  liberties  of  the  people  must  always 
depend  upon  their  virtue.  The  armies  of 
a virtuous  people  will  protect  their  liber- 
ties ; and  a luxurious,  vicious  people  will 
sell  them  to  the  first  purchaser,  whether 
they  have  a standing-army  or  no.  Hie 
Romans  had  great  standing-armies  long 
before  they  lost  their  liberties,  and  when 
they  did  lose  them.  Sir,  the  standing-army 
was  on  the  side  of  liberty,  at  least  on  that 
side  that  had  the  greatest  shew  of  it.  Wo. 
hiivenow  several  free  States  in  Europe 
who  keep  up,  who  have  long  kept  up  nu- 
merous standing-armies.  In  Holland,  in  - 
Venice,  in  Poland,  they  keep  up  standing- 
armies,  without  thinking  their  liberties  can 
from  thence  be  in  any  danger.  In  Sweden 
it  was  their  army  that  restored  their  liber- 
ties ; andin  this  country  it  was  our  army 
that  restored  our  liberties  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  2,  and  it  was  our  army  that , 
preserved  them  in  the  reign  of  his  brother 
king  James.  In  all  countries  the  array 
will  follow  Hie  general  bent  of  the  people 
from  whence  they  are  drawn,  and  if  the 
general  bent  of  the  people  be  towards 
slavery,  they  will  do  as  they  did  some  time 
since  in  Denmark,  they  will  make  a free 
gift  of  their  liberties:  Then,  indeed,  an 
army  may  be  so  modelled,  as  to  prevent 
the  people’s  resuming  the  grant  they  have 
made  ; hut  such  an  army  must  not  be  an 
army  like  ours,  it  must  not  be  an  army 
whose  very  existence  depends  upon  the 
annual  consent  of  the  people,  and  whose 
pay  depends  upon  the  grants  annually 
made  by  a parliament  tenacious  of  their 
own  and  the  nation’s  rights.  In  this  country 
I hope  the  general  bent  of  the  people  is  no 
way  inclined  towards  slavery : I am  sure  , 
some  gentlemen  have  lost  a great  deal  of 
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pains  if  it  is.  And  if  there  be  a spirit  of 
virtue  and  liberty  among  the  'people,  the 
same  spirit  mustprevail  in  our  army,  which 
is  drawn  from  the  people,  and  Commanded 
by  some  of  the  best  of  the  people ; there- 
fore it  can  nevef  be  supposed  our  army 
will  countenance  or  support  any  measures 
that  may  tend  towards  establishing  arbi- 
trary power. 

As  to  what  has  been  insinuated  as  if 
s&ldiers  wcfe  no  better  than  the  slaves  of 
power,  whatever  it  may  be  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  soldiere  of  our  army,  Sir,  are  as 
free  as  any  other  of  ouf  subjects.  They 
^are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
as  all  other  subjects  are.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  one  low  which  relates  particularly  to 
them;  but  that  law  is  fixed  and  certain, 
and  publicly  known;  a soldier, from  thence 
knows  his  duty,  and  if  he  behaves  like  a 
good  subject,  and  does  Iris  duty  as  a sol- 
dier, he  can  be  subjected  to  rro  punish- 
ment ; Ini  is  not  under  the  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure  of  any  man  in  the  kingdom, 
no  not  even  of  the  king  himself.  Our 
soldiers  are  not,  nor  can  they  suppose 
themselves  a body  of  men  different  Irani 
the  rest  of  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
being  subject  to  a law  which  relates  to 
them  only.  Every  corporation,  every  so- 
ciety, almost  every  sort  of  tradesmen  in 
the  kingdom,  have  the  some  reason  to 
think  themselves  a body  of  men  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  people ; for  every  one 
of  them  are  subject  to  some  laws  which 
relate  only  to  the  particular  corporation  or 
society  of  which  they  are  members,  or  to 
the  particular  trade  or  profession  they  are 
otl  Our  militia  are  in  the  same  circum- 
stances ; they  are  already  subject  to  a law 
which  relates  to  them  only;  and  whatever 
new  laws  you  may  make  for  regulating  our 
militia,  1 hope  you  would  not  take  the 
j command  or  the  power  over  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  crown ; for  such  a regu- 
lation, as  it  happened  to  be  once  before,  I 
should  look  on  as  a total  subversion  of  our 
present  happy  constitution.  I can  there- 
fore see  no  reason  why  we  should  think 
our  liberties  in  greater  danger  from  a 
standing  regular  army  than  from  a well 
.^disciplined  militia;  I am  sure  it  is  as  much 
Hthe  interest  both  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  our  army  to  preserve  our  constitution, 
as  it  can  be  of  any  set  of  men  in  the 
'"kingdom.  The  behaviour  of  the  army 
sunder  Oliver  Cromwell  can  be  no  argu- 
ment against  our  present  army : Our  con- 
stitution was  then  overturned;  a 6et  of 
men  who  had  got  into  this  HoUse,  had 
Printed  ircuiye  digifoed  by  the  l.nivei 


murdered  their  king,  had  annihilate^  the 
other  House,  had  excluded  eveu  from  this 
House  every  man  who  would  not  join  with 
them  in  all  their  measures,  and  by  these 
means  had  assumed  to  themselves  an 
arbitrary  power:  In  such  - circumstances 
the  officers  of  the  army  thought  they  had 
as  good  a title  to  take  the  government  or 
the  nation  to  themselves,  as  to  leave  both 
the  nation  and  themselves  under  the  abso- 
lute power  of  any  set  of  private  men  in 
the  kingdom;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ? That  very  army,  as  soon  as  they 
could  find  an  opportunity,  restored  our 
constitution. 

Arts  and  sciences,  Sir,  are  the  certain  . 
product  of  liberty  and  security;  and  igno- 
rance and  idleness  are  as  certainly  the 
product  of  slavery  or  a state  of  war.  The 
security  of  the  people  being  once  estab- 
lished, it  may  for  some  time  be  preserved 
without  any  regular  troops;  but  security 
makes  them  neglect  to  train  themselves  up 
to  the  art  of  war,  and  then  a standing 
army  becomes  necessaiy  for,  their  de- 
fence: especially  if  their  neighbours  are 
provided  with  great  numbers  of  regular 
troops.  This  is  the  natural  course  of 
things ; it  is,  I believe,  impossible  to  alter 
it  by  any  regulation.  The  security  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom  was  established, 
and  arts  and  sciences  began  to  flourish, 
before  we  had  any  standing  army ; but  a 
total  neglect  of  military  discipline  was  not 
then  so  general  as  it  is  now,  nor  were  our 

3[hbours  provided  with  such  numerous 
es  of  regular  forces ; therefore  it 
might  then'be  possible  to  preserve  the  se- 
curity of  the  people  without  a standing- 
army,  and  yet  now  tire  case  may  be,  and  I 
thinlc  is,  quite  otherwise;  Our  neighbours 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  great  neglect  of 
arms  and  military  discipline  among  the 
generality  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom: 
They  know  how  much  superior  their  regu- 
lar troops  are  to  your  militia ; .and  if  you 
had  no  standing-army  they  would  be  ready 
to  insult  you,  to  invade  you,  upon  every 
occasion  ; therefore  to  protect  the  people 
against  foreign  invasions,  a small  number 
of  regular  forces  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  I do  not  think  it  can  be  less  than  it  is 
at  present. 

Then,  Sir,  with  respect  to  insurrections 
and  civil  commotions,  we  may  know  from 
experience,  and  from  late  experience  too, 
how  ready,  a factious  party  are  to  fly  to 
arms,  though  they  are  certain  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people’s  being  against  them; 
for.  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong, 
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nor  is  victory  chained  to  the  most  nu- 
merous army.  Jn  the  late  rebellion,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  said  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and 
much  less  can  it  be  said  the  majority  of 
the  people  had  any  inclination  or  occasion 
to  fly  to  arms  for  their  relief  or  preserva- 
tion; yet  that  faction  flew  to  aims  without 
any  just  provocation,  depending  for  suc- 
cess upon  tlie  small  number  of  regular 
troops  we  had  then  in  our  pay;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  number  of  regular  troops) 
small  as  it  was,  those  factious  rebels  might 
probably  have  overturned  our  government, 
and  with  it,  our  liberties.  The  case  will 
always  be  the  same,  Sir,  when  you  reduce 
your  array  too  low,  some  faction  or  another 
will  fly  to  arms,  and  in  these  several  bloody 
contests,  our  constitution  and  liberties  will 
probably  at  last  be  made  a sacrifice;  for 
though  a state  of  perpetual  discord  and 
civil  war  may  perhaps  be  better  than  a 
state  of  abject  slavery : yet  we  find  in  most 
countries  the  people  have  at  last  chose  to 
gubmit  to  arbitrary  power,  rather  than  to 
continue  under,  or  renew  the  miseries  of  a 
civil  war.  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  true,  had . 
great  reason  to  dread  insurrections  and 
convulsions  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign. 
She  altered  the  religion  she  found  by  law 
established,  and  she  had  a pretender  to  her 
crown  of  that  very  religion ; but  the  re- 
ligion which  was  then  established  by  law, 
was  far  from  being  established  in  the  hearts 
of  the  majority  of  her  people;  and  her 
establisliing  by  a new  law  that  religion 
which  was  before  established  in  their 
hearts,  gained  her  not  only  the  hearts, 
the  hands,  and  the  purses,  of  the  majority 
of  her  people,  but  proved  her  great  and 
her  chief  security  against  the  pretender  to 
her  crown.  This  secured  the  peace  of  the 
nation  at  home,  and  none  of  her  neigh- 
bours having  then  any  great  number  of 
regular  forces  in  their  pay,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  keep  up  a standing- 
army,  for  securing  her  people  against 
foreign  invasions.  Ilis  present  Majesty 
will  I hope  upon  every  occasion  find  he 
has*  the  hearts,  the  bands,  and  the  purses 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  at  his  com- 
mand ; I am  sure  he  has  through  his 
whole  reign  highly  deserved  it;  but  it  can- 
not be  said  that  our  militia  are  now  so 
good  as  they  were  in  queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  nor  the  Protestants  now  so  much 
united  amongst  themselves,  or  so  zealous 
in  the  defence  of  their  roligion;  and  as. 
every  one  of  our  neighbours  now  keep  in 


it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
keep  up  a ‘standing-army,  though  it  gu 
not  appear  to  be  so  in  the  reign  of  queet. 
Elizabeth.  1 ^ 

I shall  not  say.  Sir,  that  all  the  Jac0w 
bites  are  for  arbitrary  power ; but  I llm 
sure  the  consequence  of  their  succeeding  in 
their  scheme  would  be  the  establishment 
of  it ; and  as  for  the  Papist!?,  if  they  under- 
stand the  religion  they  profess,  they  must 
he  for  arbitrary  power ; for  tlveir  religion 
can  be  supported  by  nothing  but  ignorance 
or  arbitrary  power : In  former  ages  it  was 
supported  by  ign&rance,  and  now  that  veil 
is  pretty  well  removed,  it  can  be  supported 
by  nothing  but  inquisitions  and  arbitrary  * 
rule;  we  may  therefore  suppose,  if  the 
Papists  amongst  us  should  ever  get  the 
government  into  their  hands,  they  would 
establish  a despotic  sway,  fei  order  to  re- 
store and  support  the  religion  they  profess. 
As  for  ministers  and  their  creatures,  1 do 
not  know  but  many  of  them  rimy  have 
an  itch  for  arbitrary  power ; but  they  are 
not  the  only  persons  infected  with  that  dis- 
ease : It  is  a disease  incident  to  other  men, 

I am  afraid  to  most  men,  as  well  as  to  mi- 
nisters ; and  we  know  by  experience,  in 
this  country  , as  well  as  in  others,  that  mi- 
nisters have  been  opposed,  have  been 
1 hanged  or  beheaded,  under  a pretence  of 
their  endeavouring  to  usurp  arbitrary 
power,  by  men  who  have  committed  that 
very  cvime.as  soon  as  they  found  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

I believe,  Sir,  it  cannot  be  said  our  sol- 
diers are  the  most  abandoned  set  of  men 
in  the  kingdom.  I could  name  some  other 
sets  of  men  that  do  more  mischief  by  their 
example.  Some  of  the  abandoned,  do  in- 
finitely more.  Soldiers  may  be  lewd,  pro- 
fligate wretches,  but  where  there  is  one 
so,  I hope,  tliere  are  at  least  ten  otherwise; 
and  the  example  of  ten  will  always  have  a 
greater  effect  than  the  example  of  one. 
But  if  the  majority  of  the  army  were  sup- 
posed to  be  such  wretches,  it  could  be  no 
argument  for  disbandiug  them ; it  would 
only  bo  an  argument  for  taking  some  me- 
thod to  put  them  under  a better  and  stricter 
government ; for  it  is  certain  the  military 
law  may  be  made  much  stricter  and  more 
severe  than  the  common  law  can  be  made; 
.therefore  the  army  may  be  made  to  pro- 
mote virtue  l»y  its  example;  and  if  any  set 
of  rogues  should  venture  to  oppose  the  civil 
power  with  force  of  arms,  surely  a few  re- 
gular troops  would  be  of  great  use  for  sup- 
pressing such  a gang.  From  what  hap- 
.pans  while,  we  have  au  arnj^  we  are  not  to 
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judge  of  what  may  happen  while  we  have 
none,  or  but  a small  one ; none  but  smug- 
glers have  lately  dared  to  oppose  the  civil 
power  with  force  of  arms ; but  if  we  had 
few  or  no  regular  troops,  I make  no  ques- 
tion but  other  rogues,  even  house-breakers 
and  highwaymen,  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  smugglers:  while  we  have  asuf- , 
ficient  number  of  regular  troops,  no  set  of  | 
rogues  dare  venture  upon  any  such  thing ; 
if  they  did,  I hope  no  gentleman  of  the 
army  would  think  it  beneath  him,  to  march 
against  those  who  appear  in  arms  against 
their  country. 

I must  say.  Sir,  I am  sorry  to  hear  any 
* gentleman  of  this  House  make  the  most 
distant  insinuation  in  favour  of  mobs  and 
tumults.  If  any  magistrate  should  oppress 
or  injure  the  people,  they  may  have  re- 
course to,  and  will  be  relieved  by,  the 
laws  of  their  country.  To  6eek  for  redress 
in  a mobbish  tumultuous  way  is  certainly 
illegal,  and  is  often  attended  with  mischief 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 
Hogues  generally  take  the  opportunity  of 
such  public  calamities  to  plunder  without 
distinction ; and  the  malicious-take  occa- 
sion to  satisfy  their  own  private  malice  and 
revenge,:  It  ought  therefore  to  be  the 
chief  care  of  every  government  to  prevent 
mobs,  or  suppress  them  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  no  method  can  be  so  effectual,  as  to- 
' have  a few  regular  troops  ready  to  obey 
the  call  of  the  civil  magistrate  upon  such 
occasions;  but  you  cannot  have  a few  re- 
gular troops  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
ready  to  answer  the  call  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate if  you  reduce  any  part  of  the  number 
you  have  at  present  on  foot. 

• Sir,  the  respect  and  esteem  we  have 
Among  foreigners  does  not  depend  upon 
our  regular  troops  only,  it  depends  like- 
wise upon  our  navy,  and  the  great  number 
of  regular  troops  they  know  we  could  have, 
and  could  maintain,  in  case  they  should 
provoke  us  to  war : for  this  reason  we  are 
justly  more  respected  and  more  feared 
than  some  other  states  who  keep  in  conti- 
nual pay  as  many  troops  as  we  do ; because 
they  keep  up  in  time  of  peace  as  many  as 
they  could  have  or  maintain  in  case  of  war ; 
and  have  no  such  navy  either  to  protect 
their  own  coasts,  or  to  infest  those  of  their 
enemy.  But,  surely,  we  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  our  neighbours,  when  they 
know  we  can  immediately,  upon  a rupture, 
send  out  a superior  fleet,  with  an  army  of 
5 or  6,000  regular  troops  on  board,  to 
plunder  and  lay  waste  their  country,  per- 
•naps  for  several  miles  up  from  their  sea 
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coast,  than  we  should  be,  if  they  knew  we 
could  send  nothing  but  a fleet  against 
them,  which  could  only  bombard  some  few 
of  their  seaport  towns:  and  while  we  have 
such  an  army  as  we  have  at  present,  they 
cannot  propose  to  do  us  so  much  mischief 
upon  a rupture  by  landing  small  parties 
here  and  there  in  the  island,  as  they  could 
propose  to  do,  if  we  had  no  regular  troops, 
or  a less  number  of  regular  troops,  to  op- 
pose the  landing  of  such  parties,  or  to  in- 
tercept them  in  their  return  to  their  ships. 

It  is  true.  Sir,  we  cannot  have  a great 
body  of  regular  troops  in  every  part  of  tli3 
island  where  an  enemy  might  land ; but 
the  small  body  of  troops  we  have  may  be 
cantoned  so  as  to  have  at  least  a regiment 
at  or  very  near  every  place  where  an  ene- 
my could  expect  any  plunder  worth  their 
while ; and  one  regiment,  with  the  assis- 
tance they  would  upon  such  an  occasion 
get  from  the  country  people,  would  be 
sufficient  to  oppose  the  landing  of  a very 
large  party,  or  at  least  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress ; for  one  regiment  of  regular  troops 
would  add  greatly  to  the  spirit  even  of  our 
militia,  and  would  encourage  them  to  take 
arms  for  the  defence  of  their  property'. 
But  supposing  the  army  we  have  at  present 
not  sufficient  for  guarding  all  our  maritime 
counties,  it  may  be  an  argument  for  put- 
ting our  militia  on  a better  footing;  but 
till  that  is  done,  it  is  an  argument  for  in- 
creasing rather  than  for  diminishing  the 
number  of  forces  we  have  now  on  foot. 
And  while  our  army  consists  of  natural? 
born  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  no  foreigner 
can,  from  our  keeping  a few  regular-forces 
in  pay,  suppose  our  government  does  not 
cd  joy  the  affections  and  esteem  of  their  own 

Eeople : a mercenary  army  of  foreigners 
ept  up  in  the  kingdom  might  give  occa- 
sion for  such  Supposition ; but  an  army  of 
subjects  will  always  be  liable  to  the  same 
affections  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  and 
will  therefore  always  be  a very  improper 
instrument  for  supporting  a hateful  go- 
vernment, or  for  keeping  a disaffected  peo- 
ple m obedience. 

Every  convenience  in  this  life,  Sir,  ronst 
be  attended  with  some  inconveniences  ; the 
inconveniences  attending  our  keeping  up  so 
small  a number  of  regular  forces  are  so  few 
andso  small  a consideration, it  maybe  proper- 
ly enough  said  we  have  felt  no  inconvenien- 
cies  from  our  army;  the  meaning  of  which 
is,  we  have  felt  no  such  inconveniendes  as 
ought  to  be  regarded.  If  we  had  never 
since  the  peace  kept  up  above  one  half  of 
wbat  we  uo  at  present,  the  saving  that  way 
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would  have  paid  no  considerable  part  of  ducing  any  part  of  our  forces,  we  shall  de- 
our  debt,  and  therefore  could  not  have  rogate  from  the  weight  we  may  have  in 
freed  us  from  any  of  our  taxes ; and  the  any  treaty  to  be  set  on  foot  for  that  pUr. 
quartering  of  soldiers  is  so  far  from  being  pose.  But  if  there  is  really  no  such  con- 
thought  an  inconvenience  or  expence  to  cert  between  the  Emperor  and  France  a* 
any  county  or  city  in  general,  that  most  I believe  there  is  not,  have  we  not  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  desirous  of  hav-  reason  to  apprehend  that  France  and  her 
mg  soldiers  among  them ; because  it  con-  allies  will  lay  hold  of  the  present  opportu- 
sumes  a part  of  their  spare  provisions,  and  nity  for  gaining  some  new  advantage,  or 
can  be  no  burden  or  inconvenience  to  any  for  making  some  nevv  conquest,  from  the 
but  those  who  keep  public  houses,  most  of  Emperor,  or  from  some  of  his  allies  t Anil 
whom  get  more  by  what  the  soldiers  spend  while  we  are  under  such  reasonable  appre- 
in  their  houses,  than  the  expence  of  their  liensions,  can  it  be  said  the  present  is  a 
quarters  can  amount  to.  As  for  the  inso-  proper  time  for  us  to  reduce  our  army  > 
lence  or  rude  behaviour  of  the  soldiers,  if  We  are  not,  it  is  true,  Sir,  to  keep  a 
any  such  tiling  happens,  which  I am  con-  land  army  for  the  defence  of  our  allies, 
vinced  seldom  does,  the  landlord  is  sure  of  nor  do  any  of  them  desire  we  should : they 
gettingjusticedonehiminthemostsumiuary  are  all  of  them  at  vast  expence  in  keeping 
way,  by  a complaint  to  the  commanding  om-  up  numerous  land  armies,  and  fortifying 
cer ; and  if  he  should  fail  of  it  in  that  way,  and  keeping  in  repair  their  frontier  towns, 
he  may  get  redress  by  complaining  to  a jus-  in  order  to  provide  for  tlieir  own  defence; 
tice  of  peace  ; or  for  any  assault,  battery,  but  we  stand  engaged  by  treaty  to  furnish 
or  the  like  misdemeanour,  he  may  have  an  some  of  them  with  a body  of  regular  troop* 
action  or  indictment  at  common  law  against  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  attacked,  and  this 
a soldier,  as  well  as  against  any  other  man  engagement  we  could  not  perform,  if  we 
in  the  kingdom.  And  as  for  our  liberties,  should  reduce  our  army  to  a less  number 
I can  sec  no  reason  why  our  soldiers  should  than  it  consists  of  at  present  I shall  like- 
not  be  as  careful  of  them  as.  any  other  set  wise  admit  that  we  might  in  a year  or  two 
of  men  in  the  kingdom ; for  very  few  of  the  appear  with  great  armies  in  the  field,  though 
officers,  and  none  of  the  soldiers,  can  pro-  we  had  not  near  so  many  regular  troops  in 
pose  to  better  their  condition,  but  must  our  pay  as  we  have  at  present ; blit  in  that 
necessarily  make  it  a great  deal  worse,  by  lime  some  of  our  allies  might  be  reduced 
subjecting  themselves  and  their  country  to  to  the  last  extremity,  and  perhaps  obliged 
arbitrary  sway.  to  submit  to  a peace  on  any  terms.  We 

Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  present  all  know  how  easily  and  how  soon  France 
situation  of  our  affairs  both  at  home  and  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain  after 
abroad,  and  the  reasons  that  may  from  the  death  of  their  last  king ; which  could 
thence  be  drawn  for  keeping  the  same  not  have  been  done,  if  we  had  been  ready 
number  of  forces  in  our  pay,  at  least  for  to  have  sent  a great  number  of  regular 
this  ensuing  year ; whatever  may  have  been  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  party  we  had 
the  effect  of  our  late  measures,  it  is  certain,  then  in  that  kingdom : by  this  means  the 
that  if  the  late  peace  between  the  Emperor  following  war  became  much  more  heavy 
and  France  be  not  such  a one  as  it  ought  and  expensive  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
to  be,  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  argument  been ; so  that  we  paid  severely  for  the  lit- 
for  reducing  our  army,  that  it  is  a strong  tie  frugality  we  made  use  of  in  reducing 
argument  for  increasing  it ; for  if  by  that  our  troops  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswick; 
peace  the  Emperor  and  France  entered  and  if  ever  such  a war  breaks  out  again, 
into  any  concert  for  prescribing  laws  to  the  consequence  will  be  the  same,  if  we 
tlie  rest  of  Europe,  or  for  incroaching  upon  should  render  ourselves  unable  to  assist  our 
any  of  their  neighbours,  now  is  the  proper  friends  with  a large  body  of  troops,  at  the 
time  for  breaking  that  concert,  either  by  very  beginning  of  the  war. 
force  or  by  treaty,  because  the  Emperor  Thus,  Sir,  I think  it  must  appear  that 
is  not  now  in  a condition  to  perform  his  from  the  present  situation  of  our  affairs 
part  of  that  concert,  or  at  least  not  in  such  abroad,  no  reason  can  be  drawn  for  an  im- 
-a  condition  as  he  will  be,  after  he  has  mediate  reduction;  and  from  the  present 
brought  the  Turks  to  submit  to  what  terms  situation  of  our  affairs  at  home,  there  is  I 
he  shall  please  to  impose.  If  immediate  am  sure  as  little  reason  for  a reduction; 
force  should  be  found  necessary,  we  must  for  let  the  national  discontents  at  present 
greatly  increase  our  army;  and  if  it  should  proceed  from  what  they  will,  when  those 
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to  break  out  in  mobs  and  tumults  in  seve- 
ral places  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  surely 
a proper  time  to  make  a great  reduction  of 
our  army.  I am  as  sorry  as  any  gentle- 
man can  be,  to  find  so  many  of  our  people 
uneasy  and  discontented;  and  I must  be 
the  more  sorry,  because  I am  certain  they 
never  had  less  occasion.  It  is  not  the  debt 
we  owe,  it  is  not  the  taxes  we  pay,  nor  the 
continuance  of  those  taxes,  tnat  are  the 
true  causes  of  our  present  discontents. 
The  debt  we  owe  was  contracted  for  pre- 
serving our  religion,  our  liberties,  our  pro- 
perties, and  every  thing  that  can  be  dear 
to  a people.  Our  taxes  must  be  continued 
till  that  debt  is  paid,  and  our  immediate 
preservation  must  in  the  mean  time  be 
taken  care  of.  For  this  purpose  no 
pences  have  been  incurred,  but  what  the 
wisdom  of  the  nation  hath  thought  abso- 
lutely necessary,  nor  any  taxes  imposed  or 
continued  but  such  as  are  the  least  burden- 
some to  the  people.  We  must  therefore 
look  somewhere  else  for  the  cause  of  ou 
present  uneasiness,  and  it  is  well  know 
where  we  ought  to  look  for  it.  There  is 

K amongst  us  who  have  been  labouring 
lany  years  to  overturn  our  present 
happy  establishment;  they  can  approve  of 
no  debt  that  has  been  contracted,  nor  of 
any  taxes  that  have  been  or  shall  be  im- 
posed for  the  support  of  that  establishment 
they  are  labouring  to  destroy:  By  means 
of  the  scribblers  and  oilier  tools  they  ini- 
ploy,  they  have  persuaded  multitudes  of 
people,  that  our  debt  was  unnecessarily  in- 
curred, and  that  a great  part  of  it  might 
have  been  paid  off,  and  the  taxes  conse- 
quently abolished,  if  we  had  not  every 
year,  for  many  years  past,  run  ourselves 
to  a vast  public  expence,  for  which  there 
was  not  the  least  occasion ; like  petty- 
fogging  lawyers,  who  always  find  fuult  with 
l -an  honest  attorney’s  bill,  in  order  to  per- 
suade the  client  to  leave  him  and  employ 
them;  and  as  few  men  are  themselves 

Sod  judges  of  the  case,  such  petty- 
jgers  too  often  succeed;  but  when  they 
do,  the  client  always  finds  his  lawyer’s 
bills  more  extravagant,  and  liis  affairs  at 
last  entirely  ruined.  The  case  would  be 
the  same  with  this  nation,  if  ever  that 
party  should  prevail.  1 hope  they  never 
will.  However  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is 
well  known,  that  by  means  of  the  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  occasional  libels  they 
•publish,  and  by  means  of  the  many  orators 
they  have  in  every  place  of  public  resort, 
they  have  poisoned  the  minds  of  many  of 
his  Majesty’s  subjects;  in  which  their  late 
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success  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  law 
lately  passed  against  the  retail  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors;  for  though  ever)'  man  of 
virtue  or  sense  in  the  kingdom  must  ap- 
prove of  that  law,  yet  it  is  certainly  dis- 
agreeable to  the  lower  class  of  people,  of 
which  our  mobs  are  generally  composed. 
This  law  1 say,  Sir,  this  most  necessary 
law  has  added  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
disaffected  party  amongst  us : Nay  it  lias 
made  them  so  daring  as  to  direct  their 
libels  against  the  parliament  itself:  They 
have  of  late  even  attempted  to  diminish 
that  veneration  which  our  people  have  al- 
ways most  justly  had  for  parliaments;  but 
this  I am  no  way  surprised  at;  for  that  party 
have  never  shewed  any  great  liking  to 
parliaments;  and  if  we  should  disband 
i any  great  part  of  our  army,  they  would 
probably  shew  their  dislike  in  a manner 
more  effectual,  or  at  least  more  dangerous, 
than  that  of  writing  or  talking. 

There  may  perhaps,  Sir,  be  some  sol- 
diers in  our  army  who  would  be  glad  to  be 
discharged,  but  I am  sure  there  are  not 
many,  unless  it  should  be  with  a view  of 
getting  new  levy-money  in  a little  time 
after ; and  if  they  should  be  disappointed 
in  that  view,  they  would  list  with  the  dis- 
contented for  nothing.  But,  Sir,  if  we 
should  iu  a time  of  general  discontent,  and 
when  insurrections  are  justly  to  be  appre- 
hended, oiler  to  disband  any  of  our  soldiers, 
there  are  many  who  would  desire  to  be  dis- 
charged, not  with  a view  to  return  to  la- 
bour and  industry,  but  with  a view  to  join 
whoever  should  appear  in  arms  against  the 
government;  for  among  rebels,  a dis- 
ciplined soldibr  may  expect  to  be  made  a 
serjeant  or  corporal  at  least  j'J&rtd  every 
sevjeant  would  expect  to  be  made  an  offi- 
cer. Chelsea  Hospital  could  receive  but 
very  few  of  the  disbanded;  it  could  not  re- 
ceive one  half  those  who  would  expect  to 
be  put  upon  that  establishment ; and  those 
who  found  themselves  disappointed,  would 
certainly  imitate  their  betters,  they  would 
join  with  the  disaffected ; so  that  in  every 
light  we  can  consider  it,  a present  reduc- 
tion would  be  a diminishing  the  power  of 
the  government  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  and  an  increasing  the  power 
of  the  disaffected  to  disturb  tile  quiet  of 
the  people:  and  that  at  a time  when  the 
power  of  the  latter  lias  been,  by  a most- 
necessary  law,  greatly  increased.  In  a 
little  time,  perhaps  in  a few  months,  these 
discontents  may  subside ; the  lower  class 
of  our  people  will  find  they  can  live,  with- 
out the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and. that 
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they  live  more  healthfully  than  with  them; 
they  will  then  join  with  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  in  their  approbation  of  that  law, 
and  then  a reduction  will  not  be  so  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  at  present. 

Sir,  I have  already  shewn  why  any  army  ' 
under  a lawful  and  regular  government,  | 
can  never  be  supposed  to  behave  in  the 
same  manner  the  army  did  under  Oliver 
Cromwell ; and  if  any  attempts  should  be 
rhade  to  undermine  our  constitution  by 
means  of  those  maxims  we  have  been 
frightened  with,  the  parliament  would  in- 
terpose, the  army  itself  would  mutiny 
against  such  maxims  ; but  I cannot  see 
why  we  have  at  present  any  reason  for 
being  afraid  of  sucli  maxims  ; for  I am 
sure  no  man  willpretend  his  Majesty  would, 
or  could  be  prevailed  on  to  cashier  any  offi- 
cer for  voting  or  behaving  according  tb 
honour  and  conscience.  The  behaviour 
of  an  officer  may  be  influenced  by  malice, 
revenge,  and  faction,  under  the  pretence 
of  honour  and  conscience ; and  if  ever  any 
offictr  of  the  army,  because  his  Majesty 
refused  to  comply  with  some  very  unrea- 
sonable demand,  should  resolve  to  oppose 
in  every  tiling  the  measures  pursued  by 
his  Majesty  and  his  ministers,  I should 
think  any  man  a most  pitiful  minister,  if  lie 
should  be  afraid  of  advising  his  Majesty  to 
cashier  such  an  officer.  On  the  contrary 
1 shall  leave  it  as  a legacy  to  all  future  mi- 
nisters, that  upon  every  such  occasion  it  is 
their  duty  to  advise  their  master,  that  such 
a man  is  unfit  for  having  any  command  in 
Jus  armies.  Our  King  has  by  his  preroga- 
tive a power  of  placing,  preferring,  and  re- 
moving any  officer  he  pleases,  either  in  oiir 
army  or  our  militia  : it  is  by  that  preroga- 
tive chiefly,  he  is  enabled  to  execute  our 
law's  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
if  a wrong  use  should  be  made  of  that  pre- 
rogative, his  ministers  are  accountable  for 
it  to  parliament ; but  it  cannot  be  taken 
from  him  or  diminished  without  overturn- 
ing our  constitution;  for  our  present  happy 
constitution  may  be  overturned  by  repub- 
lican as  well  as  by  arbitrary  schemes. 
Therefore  it  must  be  left  to  his  Majesty  to 
judge  by  what  motives  an  officer  acts,  and 
if  he  thinks  an  officer  acts  from  bad  mo- 
tives, in  duty  to  his  people,  in  duty  to  him- 
self, he  ought  to  remove  him. 

The  only  question,  Sir,  now  before  us  is, 
Whether  we  ought  to  keep  up  the  present 
number  of  forces  for  this  ensuing  year  ? 
Next  year  the  same  question  must  again 
come  before  us,  and  then  every  gentleman 
may  against*} 


be  reasons  peculiar  to  the  present  time  I 
think  I have  shewn  some  very  sufficient  and 
peculiar  reasons  for  keeping  up  the  same 
number  for  this  ensuing  year.  In  so  doing 
I am  sure  I have  done  my  duty  ; and  if  the 
nation  should  be  insulted  and  invaded  by 
foreigners ; if  a civil  war  should  break  out, 
and  spread  desolation  and  murder  over  the 
whole  island  if  the  Jacobites  should  pre. 
vail,  and  our  religion,  our  liberties,  and  j 
our  properties  should  be  thereby  rendered 
precarious  ; I shall  have  some  consolation 
in  this  reflection,  that  I endeavoured  as 
much  as  I could  to  prevent  our  exposing  1 
ourselves  to  such  miseries. 

The  question  being  at  last  put  upon  the  ! 
motion  for  keeping  up  the  same  number  of 
troops,  it  was  upon  a division  carried  in  the  I 
affirmative  by  to  178. 

Debate  in  both  Houses  on  the 
Prince  or  Wales’s  Allowance.*]  I 
February  22.  This  day  Mr.  Pulteney  made  • 
a Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  I 
Address  to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  I 

* “ This  year  was  marked  by  two  domestic  * 
events,  which  proved  highly  prejudicial  to  the  I 
influence  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  greatly  | 
contributed  to  hasten  the  close  of  bis  adrninis-  I 
tration  ; the  public  opposition  of  the  Prince  of  P 
Wales,  and  the  death  of  queen  Caroline. 

“ Frederick  Louis,  prince  of  W ales,  was 
born  in  1707,  and  continued  at  Hanover  until  { 
he  bad  attained  the  21st  year  of  liis  age. 
George  the  second  bad  found,  from  his  own  I 
experience,  the  embarrassments  to  which  go-  * 
vermnent  might  be  exposed  from  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  heir  apparent,  and  dreaded  the  ar- 
rival  of  a son  who  might  irritate  the  slate  of  | 
arties,  anil  increase  the  ferment  arising  in  tire  I 
ingdom  against  the  measures  of  the  cabinet.  I 
He  from  lime  to  time  deferred  his  removal  from  1 
Hanover,  and  did  not  send  for  him  to  England,  I 
until  a concurrence  of  circumstances  rendered  . 
it  impolitic  to  permit  his  longer  residence  on  j 
the  continent.  I 

“ Clamours  were  justly  raised  in  England  I 
that  the  heir  apparent  had  received  a foreign  I 
education,  and  was  detained  abroad,  as  if  to  J 
keep  alive  an  attachment  to  Hanover,  in  pre-  j 
ference  to  Great  Britain.  The  ministers  at  I 
length  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  I 
on  the  subject,  and  the  privy  council  formerly  1 
represented  the  propriety  of  bis  residence  m 1 
England.  The  King,  however,  still  hesitated,  j 
when  an  event  occurred,  which  decided  hi*  I 
choice,  and  induced  him  to  accelerate  the  I 
prince’s  departure  from  Germany.  1 

“ A long  negotiation  had  taken  place  be-  j 
tween  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and  Branden-  * 
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that  his  Majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  settle  100,000/.  a year  upon  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales:  and 
on  the  following  day  the  same  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  lord 
Carteret.  As  the  Arguments  made  use  of 


tlie  princess  Amelia.  This  negotiation  had 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  George  the  first, 
and  was  eagerly  promoted  by  his  daughter 
Sophia  Dorothy,  who  had  espoused  Frederick 
William,  king  of  Prussia.  Both  parties  seemed 
to  have  desired  this  union  with  equal  anxiety  ; 
but  the  capricious  and  brutal  temper  of  Fre- 
derick William,  and  his  sudden  secession  from 
the  treaty  of  Hanover,  bad  so  highly  offended 
George  the  first,  that  he  ceased  to  favour  die 
proposed  intermarriages.  Still  farther  obsta- 
cles were  thrown  in  their  way  at  the  accession 
of  George  the  second.  The  two  kings,  from 
their  early  years,  had  ibrmed  a violent  antipa- 
thy to  each  other.  The  system  of  politics 
adopted  by  England  increased  this  misunder- 
standing. Frederick  William  bad  been  lured 
by  the  emperor  to  join  the  allies  of  Vienna,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Hanover,  and  his  re- 
cruiting officers  frequently*  made  illegal  inrol- 
ments  on  the  Hanoverian  territories. 

“ In  vain  the  qneen  of  Prussia  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  lic-r  husband  ami  brother,  and  to 
promote  the  conclusion  of  the  family  union, 
which  site  so  earnestly  desired.  The  antipathy 
of  the  two  monarch-,  increased  instead  of  abating, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  endeavouring  to 
arrange  another  alliance  for  his  son  am)  daugh- 
ter, which  both  they  and  his  queen  highly  de- 
precated. 

“ During  the  progress  of  this  affair,  the 
prince  had  formed  an  attachment  to  the  prin- 
cess of  Prussia,  and  by  tiie  secret  information 
of  his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Prussia,  was  apprized 
that  her  daughter  felt  an  equal  affection  tor 
him.  The  prince  was  now  til;  his  passion 
was  inflamed  by  opposition,  and  being  filled  with 
apprehensions  ol  losing  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion, he  adopted  an  expedient  which  proved  the 
ardour  of  his  attachmeul.  He  sent  La  Blothe, 
a Hanoverian  officer,  to  Berlin,  who  obtained 
a private  audience  of  the  qneen,  in  which  he 
told  her  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  prince 
to  declare  his  resolution  of  repairing  incognito 
to  Berlin,  and  secretly  espousing  her  daughter, 
if  their  Prussian  majesties  would  sanction  this 
step  with  their  approbation.  At  the  same  time 
he  entreated  the  qneen  that  it  should  be  com- 
municated to  no  one  hot  the  king.  The  queen 
received  the  message  witli  a transport  of  joy, 
approved  the  design,  and  |n-omised  to  keep  the 
secret  inviolable.  The  next  morning,  ItoweVer, 
she  disclosed  it  to  Duliourgeay,  the  English 
envoy,  observing,  that  she  believed  him  to  lie 
so  much  her  friend  as  to  partake  of  her  satis- 
faction. Dubourgeay  expressed  his  concern 
that  so  important  a secret  should  be  confided  to 
him,  nmt  declared  it  his  duty  to  send  immedi- 
ate information  to  the  king.of  England.  The 


in  both  Houses  were  necessarily  pretty 
much  the  same,  we  sliall  give  an  abstract 
of  the  Debate  in  both  Houses  by  way  of 
Argument,  Answer,  and  Reply.  The 
Argument  for  the  Motion  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 


queen,  conscious  of  the  error  whirb  she  bad 
unwarily  committed,  conjured  him  not  to  be- 
tray her  confidence,  but  he  persisted  in  his  re- 
solution ; and  n messenger  was  immediately 
dispatched.  The  queen  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed at  this  unexpected  incident,  but  trusted 
that  the  affair  might  be  coucluded  before  tbe 
return  of  the  messenger  from  England,  and  so 
sanguine  were  their  hopes  of  success,  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  came  from  his  huntiug  seat  to 
Berlin,  expecting  the  daily  arrival  of  the  in- 
tended bridegroom. 

“ But  while  they  were  indulging  these 
hopes,  information  was  received  that  the 
Prince  had  been  sent  for  to  England.  George 
2,  on  the  intelligence  from  Dnboorgcay,  dis- 
patched colonel  Launay  to  Hanover  lor  that 
purpose.  The  prince  received  these  com- 
mands with  respect,  and  instantly  obeyed  them. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a ball  he  set  out  from 
Hanover,  accompanied  only  by  Launay  and  a 
single  domestic,  traversed  Germany  and  Hol- 
land as  a.  private  gentleman,  embarked  at  Ilel- 
vetsluis,  and  arrived  at  St.  James’s,  w here  he 
was  coldly  received  by  his  father. 

“ For  some  time  after  kisarrivul  in  England, 
the  novelty  of  bis  situation,  his  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language,  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  constitution  and  manners  of  the  country, 
aud  the  dread  which  he  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained of  his  lather’s  indignation,  kept  him  in 
due  submission,  and  prevented  him  from  openly 
testifying  his  dissatisfaction.  But  as  he  in- 
creased in  years,  and  became  conscious  of  his 
dignified  station,  die  estrangement  of  his  Is. 
ther,  and  the  restraint  in  which  he  was  kept, 
naturally  disgusted  a young  prince  of  high 
spirit,  and  increasing  popularity,  aud  the  re- 
sentmenl  which  he  had  conceived  against  his 
parents,  excited  an  antipathy  to  the  minister, 
in  whom  they  had  placed  implicit  confidence.' 
As  lie  had  a taste  for  the  arts,  and  a fondness 
for  literary  pursuits,  he  sought  the  society  of 
persons  who  were  most  conspicuous  for  their 
talents  aud  knowledge.  He  was  throwu  into 
the  company  of  Carteret,  Chesterfield,  Pul- 
teney,  Cobham,  and  sir  William  Wvmlhaua, 
who  were  considered  ns  the  leading  characters 
for  wit,  talents,  and  urbanity. 

“ His  bouse  became  the  rendevouzofyoung 
men  of  the  highest  expectations,  Pitt,  Lyttlo- 
ton,  and  the  Grenvilles,  whom  he  afterwards 
took  into  his  household,  and  made  his  associates. 
The  usnal  topic  of  conversation  in  sclectsociety 
was  abuse  of  the  minister,  and  condemnation 
of  bis  measures,  urged  with  all  the  keenness  of 
wit,  and  powers  of  eloquence.  The  prince 
lound  the  uien  whose  reputation  was  most  emi- 
nent in  literature,  particularly  Swift,  Pope,  and 
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Sir ; I hare  a matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  lay  before  yon,  a matter  which 
chiefly  concerns  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  persons  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but  as  the  well-being  of  the  nation  depends 
upon  his  welfare  and  happiness,  therefore 


Thomson,  adverse  to  Walpole,  who  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  private  and  public  satire. 

“ But  the  person  who  priucipnlly  contributed 
to  increase  his  resentment  against  the  king, 
and  to  foment  his  aversion  to  the  minister,  was 
Boliugbroke,  who  was  characterised  by  the 
first  poets  of  the  age,  as  the  “ all-accoiuplished 
St.  John,  the  muse’s  friend."  The  prince 
was  fascinated  with  his  conversation  and  man- 
ners. His  confident  assertions,  and  popular 
declamations,  his  affected  zeal  to  reconcile  all 
rauks  and  descriptions,  the  energy  with  which 
he  decried  the  baneful  spirit  of  parly,  and  his 
plausible  theories  of  a perfect  government, 
without  influence  or  corruption,  acting  by  pre- 
rogative, were  calculated  to  dazzle  ana  cap- 
tivate a young  prince  of  high  spirit  and  san- 
guine disposition,  and  induce  him  to  believe 
that  the  minister  was  forming  a systematic 
plan  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  that  the 
cause  of  opposition  was  that  ofhonour  and  li- 
berty. 

“ So  early  as  1734,  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  father  and  son  had  increased  to  a 
very  alarming  degree,  and  the  prince,  encou- 
raged by  opposition,  took  a very  injudicious 
step,  which  was  calculated  to  provoke  the  king, 
ami  occasion  an  immediate  ami  open  rupture. 
He  repaired  to  the  anti-chamber,  and  without 
any  previous  arrangement,  requested  an  imme- 
diate audicuce.  The  king  delayed  admitting 
him  till  he  had  sent  for  sir  Robert  Walpole,  on 
whose  arrival,  he  expressed  his  iudignution 
against  his  son,  and  would  have  proceeded  to 
instant  extremities,  had  not  the  minister  con- 
trived to  calm  his  resentment.  He  strongly 
inculcated  moderation,  and  persuaded  the  king 
to  hear  with  complacency  what  the  prince 
wished  to  communicate. 

“ On  being  admitted,  the  prince  made  three 
requests,  in  a tone  and  inauner  which  indicated 
a spirit  of  perseverance.  The  first  was,  to 
serve  a campaign  on  the  Rhine  in  the  Im- 
perial army  ; the  second  related  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  his  rei enue,  at  the  same  time  in- 
sinuating, that  he  was  in  debt ; (lie  third  was, 
his  settlement  by  a suitable  marriage.  To  the 
first  and  third  points,  the  king  made  no  answer ; 
in  regard  to  the  second,  he  shewed  an  inclina- 
tion to  comply,  if  the  prince  would  behave  with 
due  respect  to  the  queen. 

“ The  king  bail  suppressed  his  auger  on 
these  demands  of  his  son ; hut  his  resentment 
broke  out  with  redoubled  violence,  when  ru- 
mours were  circulated,  that  the  prince  would 
apply  to  parliament  for  an  augmentation  of  his 
revenue.  The  queen  exerted  all  her  efforts  to 
soften  the  king’s  indignation,  and  the  minister 
used  every  ar^um  w^  wl^kh  ( .*  wrested  ■ 


I must  justly  say,  the  whole  nation  is  deep, 
lv  concerned  in'  the  affair  I am  now  to  take* 
the  liberty  of  laying  before  you  ; and  aa 
the  parliament,  is  his  Majesty’s  first  and 
chief  council,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
a nature  too  high  for  our  consideration  ; 

to  incline  him  to  moderation,  and  to  induce  him 
not  to  drive  the  prince  wholly  into  the  arms  of 
opposition.  These  exertions  had  a temporary 
efleet.  The  rupture  was  suspended,  and  tb'e 
hopes  of  opposition  were  disappointed. 

“ The  passion  which  the  prince  had  en- 
tertained tor  the  princess  Frederica,  being 
thwarted  by  bis  parents,  preyed  upon  his  mind 
and  increased  his  disgust,  and  when  the  pro- 
posal of  another  union  was  imparled  lo  him,  lie 
remonstrated  with  great  marks  of  offended 
sensibility,  and  expressed  his  repugnance  lo 
espouse  a princess  whom  he  had  no!  seen,  in- 
stead of  one  whom  he  had  seen  and  approved. 
When  the  arrangement  was  made  for  his  mar- 
riage with  Augusta,  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
the  prince  of  Wales  sent  for  baron  Ilorck,  the 
Prussian  minister,  and  complained  with  much 
indignation,  that  the  king  his  father  com- 
pelled him  to  renounce  all  hopes  of  espousing 
a Prussian  princess.  He  requested  him  to  lay 
bis  grief  before  the  king  his  master,  anil  lo 
assure  him  that  he  was  determined  to  have  re- 
sisted all  compulsion,  and  was  only  induced 
to  agree  to  the  alliance  with  the  princess  of 
Saxe  Gotha,  on  being  informed  by  his  mother, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  refused  to  give 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  expressed 
his  heartfelt  regret  that  he  was  not  permuted  to 
have  the  honour  of  forming  an  union  with  a 
family  which  he  loved  more  than  his  own, 
aud  to  which,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  alibis 
desires  had  been  directed ; lie  hoped*,  never- 
less,  that  the  king  would  uot  withdraw  Ids 
favour  and  friendship.  He  leslilied  his  con- 
cern, that  lie  was  to  he  counseled  with  a house 
from  which  he  could  not  expect  that  support, 
which  lie  should  have  found  iu  the  lung  of 
Prussia,  and  lamcnletl  bis  hard  title  in  being 
condemned  to  reumin  uuder  the  severe  con- 
troul  of  the  queen  his  mother.  He  concluded 
by  observing,  that  he  must  submit  to  bis  des- 
tiny, that  lie  could  not  see,  without  grief,  die 
king  of  England  disdaining  the  friendship  of  a 
great  monarch,  without  winch  ibe  rum  of  bis 
liouso  must  inlallibly  ensue.  The  letter,  ia 
which  Uorck  gave  an  account  uf  this  indiscreet 
conference  to  his  master,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  king,  aud  greatly  irritated  his  inflamma- 
ble temper. 

“ On  the  57th  of  April  1736,  the  prince  of 
Wales  espoused  the  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  in 
whose  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  virtues, 
ho  forgot  his  former  passion.  But  the  marriage 
did  not  remove  the  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  father  aud  son,  it  rather  had 
a contrary  tendency.  The  increased  expenees 
of  the  prince’s  household,  without  an  adequate 
i\tcrcpsc  «jf  i^tjwse,  jeiplgpul  ^is.pilualiou  still 
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for  which  reason  every  gentleman,  who  has 
the  honour  to  be  a member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament,  has  not  only  a right,  but  is 
in  duty  bound  to  lay  before  the  House 
whatever  he  thinks  may  affect  the  happi- 
ness or  the  honour  of  his  country.  The 


more  irksome.  His  revenne,  although  en-  I 
larged  from  36,000/.  to  50,000/.  with  the  emo-  1 
luments  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  did  not 
amount  to  60,000/.  a sum  the  prince  and  his  ' 
friends  deemed  insufficient  to  support  the  dig-  1 
nity  of  his  station . It  became  matter  of  public  1 
animadversion,  that  out  of  a civil  list  of  j 
800,000/.  he  received  only  50,000/.  a year,  ' 
although  the  king,  when  prince  of  Wales,  re-  j 
ceived  100,000/.  out  of  a civil  list  of  only  I 
700,000/.  But  while  this  was  industriously 
circulated,  it  was  not  considered,  that  George  1 
the  Second,  when  prince  of  Wales,  had  a large 
family,  and  that  lie  had  several  younger  chil- 
dren, for  whom  he  was  to  make  a provision 
out  of  the  civil  list,  which  was  not  the  case  of 
George  the  First. 

“ The  marriage  of  the  heir  apparent  greatly 
increased  his  popularity.  The  affability  of  his 
manners,  the  courtesy  of  his  deportment,  were  | 
contrasted  with  the  phlegmatic  reserve  of  I 
George  the  Second.  His  protection  of  letters, 
his  fondness  for  the  polite  arts,  and  his  rising 
merits,  became  the  favourite  theme  of  popular 
applause,  and  of  parliamentary  declamation 
among  the  members  of  opposition.  ' 


[See  also  p.  1221  of  this  tol.) 

“ At  length  the  misunderstanding  arose  to 
so  great  a height,  that  the  priuce  threw  him-  j 
self  into  the  arms  of  opposition.  Bolingbroke, 
who  had  long  advised  the  most  violent  pro- 
ceedings, now  laid  down  a systematic  plan  of 
proceeding  to  be  followed  by  the  prince,  the 
first  step  of  which  was  an  emancipation  from 
all  dependence  on  the  crown,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a permanent  allowance  of  100,000/.  per 
annum,  which  the  king  should  be  compelled  to 
grant,  at  the  remonstrance,  and  under  the 
guaranty  of  parliament. 

“ From  the  time  that  this  scheme  was  first 
suggested  by  Bolingbroke,  and  which  had 
been  unadvisedly  insinuated  to  the  king,  in 
> 1734,  before  it  was  maturely  weighed,  the 
prince  seems  to  have  persisted  in  his  resolution 
of  appealing  to  parliament.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  mentioned  his  intention  to  the  queen. 
The  queen,  perceiving  that  any  advice  would 
be  ineffectual,  affected  to  consider  it  as  ud  idle 
and  chimerical  scheme;  she  treated  it  as  a 
jest,  and  declared  that  there  was  not  the  least 
prospect  of  success.  But  her  remonstrance 
bad  uo  effect.  Urged  on  by  Bolingbroke, 
whose  last  advice,  before  his  retreat  into 
France,  was  to  pursue  unremittingly  this  one 
favourite  object,  the  prince  at  length  deter- 
mined to  lay  his  case  before  parliament.  He 
accordingly  applied  to  the  most  respectable 


affair  I am  now  going  to  propose  for  your 
consideration  is,  indeed,  an  affair  of  so  high 
a nature,  that  I should  not  of  my  own  head 
have  taken  upon  me  to  have  mentioned  it 
to  you  ; but  I have  communicated  my 
sentiments  to  several  persons  of  the  greatest 


members  of  opposition,  without  any  previous 
intimation,  not  with  a view  of  asking  advice, 
but  of  demanding  support.  Pulteney,  though 
surprised  at  the  unexpected  request,  declared 
a hearty  inclination  on  his  own  part  to  promote 
the  measure,  but  added,  that  he  must  consult 
his  friends.  Finding,  however,  the  prince  de- 
termined to  persevere,  he  engaged  for  the  un- 
animous consent  of  his  particular  friends,  and 
offered  to  make  the  motion  himself.  Sir  John 
Barnard  promised  his  support,  and  sir  William 
Wyndham  answered  for  the  Tories  ; observ- 
ing, that  they  had  long  desired  an  opportunity 
of  shewing  their  regard  and  attachment  to  the 
prince.  He  also  declared  that  all  his  party 
were  anxious  to  prove  by  their  zeal,  the  falsity 
of  the  reproaches  cast  against  them,  that  they 
were  Jacobites,  and  to  shew  that  they  were 
misrepresented  under  that  name. 

“ Dodiiigton,  afterwards  lord  Meleombe, 
was  the  first  person  connected  with  govern- 
ment, to  whom  the  prince  imparted  his  design, 
and  to  him  it  was  declared  only  on  the  7 th  of 
February.  Dodiogton  gave  a striking  proof 
of  firmness  and  integrity,  by  declining  to  sup- 
port asebeme  pregnant  with  so  many  evils,and 
made  strong  and  seusible  remonstrances  to  in- 
duce the  prince  not  to  press  any  farther  s 
measure  which  must  render  all  who  voted  des- 
perate either  with  the  possessor  of,  or  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  ; but  all  his  efforts  were 
ineffectual. 

“ No  information  was  conveyed  to  the  king, 
and  the  minister  did  not  receive  the  least  inti- 
mation of  tbe  business,  or  even  suspect  it, 
until  the  13th  of  February.  He  was  never 
before  engaged  in  any  transaction  which  gave 
him  more  concern  or  greater  embarrassment. 
He  wap  aware  that  50.000/.  a year  was  inad- 
equate to  the  dignified  station  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent, and  yet  convinced  that  tbe  king,  in- 
censed as  he  was  against  his  son,  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  increase  that  allowance.  He  was 
not  however  intimidated  by  a dread  of  offend- 
ing the  heir  apparent,  who  might  one  day  be- 
come bis  master,  and  did  not  shrink  from  liifl 
duty  to  his  sovereign  and  to  his  country  ; but 
resolved- to  support  the  king  in  his  just  prero- 
gative, and  to  oppose  a measure  which  he  con- 
sidered as  no  less  unconstitutional  than  dis- 
respectful. He  lamented,  however,  that  the 
king  had  imprudently  delayed  to  make  the 
prince  a permanent  allowance  of  50,000/.  a 
year,  in  the  same  manner  as  George  the  First 
had  granted  his  allowance  when  prince  of 
Wales,  and  that  he  had  not  settled  a jointure 
on  the  princess.  Walpole  was  not  ignorant 
that  the  prince  derived  from  these  circum- 
stances just  cause  of  complaint,  and  that  until 
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rank  and  best  abilities  in  the  kingdom,  per- 
sons with  whom  I should  chuse  to  live,  with 
whom  I should  chuse  to  die ; and  all  of  them, 
find,  are  of  the  same  sentiments  with  me : 
they  all  of  opinion,  it  is  an  affair  which 
ought  to  be  laid  before  parliament,  there- 


' fore  I shall  take  upon  me  to  mention  it  to 
•you,  and  to  make  you  a motion  which  I 
hope  will  be  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Par- 
liament  assembled,  have  not  only  an  un- 
doubted right  to  make  such  grants  as  they 


that  was  removed,  the  opposition  would  have 
great  advantage  in  the  argument.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  sentiments,  he  used  nil  his 
efforts  to  obtain  a concession  of  these  points, 
and  finally  -conquered  the  repugnance  of  the 
king. 

“ But  the  ungracious  manner  in  which  this 
was  offered,  widened  rather  that)  repaired  the 
breach.  The  minister  summoned  a meeting 
at  his  own  house,  at  which  were  present,  the 
dukes  of  Newcastle,  Grafton,  and  Devonshire, 
the  earl  of  Scarborough,  Horace  Walpole,  and 
lord  Hardwicke,  recently  nonfinated  lord  chan- 
cellor, on  the  death  of  lord  Talbot.  Walpole 
informed  them,  that  he  had,  though  not  with- 
out the  greatest  difficulty,  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  render  the  prince’s  allowance  inde- 
pendent, and  to  settle  the  princess’s  jointure, 
and  that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  give 
him  authority  to  announce  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  the  motion  was  made,  bis 
consent  to  lioth  these  points.  The  chancellor 
objected,  that  if  this  declaration  should  be  first 
made  in  the  H onse  of  Commons,  without  pro- 

rrly  acquainting  the  prince,  or  his  treasurer, 
would  have  tlie  appearance  of  an  intended 
surprise.  He  added,  that  the  friends  of  the 
royal  family  might  thiuk  themselves  ill  used, 
if  they  were  reduced  to  so  great  a difficulty  as 
that  of  voting  in  a dispute  between  the  king 
and  the  priace,  when  perhaps  such  previous  in- 
formation as  he  recommended  might  have  pre- 
vented the  motion. 

“ To  this  sensible  representation,  the  mi, 
nister  replied,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  imagine 
the  kingcoold  be  reduced  to  so  low  an  act  of 
submission,  as  to  permit  any  private  commu- 
nication of  this  kind,  after  the  steps  the  prince 
had  already  taken.  The  suggestion,  how- 
ever, of  the  chancellor  made  a due  impression, 
and  Walpole  persuaded  the  kiug  to  send  a 
message  to  the  prince,  by  some  of  Lite  lords  of 
(be  cabinet  council. 

- “ Accordingly,  on  the  day  in  which  lord 
Hardwicke  received  the  great  seal,  while  he 
was  waiting  in  the  antichain  her  with  the  dukes 
of  Newcastle  and  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  other  lords  of  the  council,  sir  Robert 
Walpole  cauie  out  of  the  king’s  chamber  in  a 
burry,  holding  a paper  in  his  hand.  Calling 
all  the  lords  of  the  cabinet  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  he  read  to  them  the  draught  of  a 
message,  in  his  own  Itanil -writing,  and  ac- 
quainted them,  that  it  was  the  king’s  pleasure, 
it  should  be  immediately  carried  to  the  prince 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  president,  lord 
steward,  and  lord  chamberlain. 

“ The  draught  was  not  fairly  transcribed, 
and  several  of,  .the  Iqnkj.  cymjj»|mnedt  that  tfte. 


whole  business  was  transacted  with  such  pre. 
cipitation,  that  sufficient  leisure  was  not  al- 
lowed to  consider  the  terms  of  tile  message. 
The  lime  pressed  extremely,  anil  the  place 
was  highly  improper  for  such  momentous 
consultation.  For  the  company  which  assem- 
bled to  attend  the  levee  filled  the  room,  and 
could  not  avoid  hearing  many  of  the  things 
which  passed  in  the  course  of  conversation. 
The  chancellor,  however,  ventured  to  object 
to  the  expressions,  ‘ the  iindutiful  measures 
‘ which  bis  majesty  is  informed  your  royal 
‘ highness  intends  to  pursue  ;’  but  it  was  re- 
plied by  the  minister,  that  the  king  insisted  on 
the  word  imdutiful,  ami- that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  be  was  induced  not  to  add  severer 
epithets.  The  chancellor,  however,  persisting 
in  his  objection,  the  word  ‘ intends,’  was 
changed  for  * hath  been  advised  to  pursue.’ 

“ The  chancellor  took  Walpole  aside,  and 
expostulated  with  him  on  tlie  hardship  of  mak- 
ing such  a disagreeable  errand  the  first  act  of 
bis  office.  The  minister  answered,  that  he 
bad  binted  this  to  the  king,  ‘ as  far  as  lie  durst 
‘ venture  in  so  nice  a case,’  but  the  king  pre- 
vented all  further  discussion  by  exclaiming, 
• my  chancellor  shall  go.’ 

“ Tlie  expostulations  of  the  chancellor,  how- 
ever,’ produced  a variation  in  point  of  form  ; 
instead  of  only  four  officers  of  the  crown,  the 
whole  cabinet  council  was  ordered  to  attend 
with  the  message.  It  then  growing  late,  sir 
Robert  W alpole  acquainted  them  that  business 
of  consequence  was  expected  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  tliet  he  and  sir  Charles  Wager 
must  attend,  and  they  both  went  away,  leav- 
ing the  foul  draught  of  tlie  message.  Lord 
Hay,  under  a pretence  of  attending  the  House 
of  Lords,  also  retired. 

“ Wlieu  the  ceremony  of  giving  the  great 
seal  was  over,  tlie  remaining  lords  of  the  ca- 
binet deliberated  in  the  council  chamber  on  the 
mode  of  executing  their  charge.  Tbe  mes- 
sage was  not  yet  copied,  nnd  a rumour  was 
circulated,  that  the  prince  was  going  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ; the  lord  steward  and  tlie 
lord  chamberlain  were  deputed  to  inform  him, 
that  the  lords  of  tbe  cabinet  were  ordered  to 
attend  with  a message  from  the  king,  ami  re- 
quested to  know  where  he  would  receive  it. 
He  answered,  in  his  own  apartment.  As  sw»® 
as  tlie  fair  copy  was  compared  with  the  draught, 
the  lords  went  to  the  prince,  and  being  shewn 
into  the  levee  room,  the  chancellor  kissed  bn 
hand,  on  being  appointed  to  bis  high  office, 
and  received  his  congratulations.  The  do01, 
being  then  closed,  he  read  the  message  over 
audibly  and  distinctly. 

Mif,uded’ ll,ere 
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think  are  necessary  for  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  to  appropriate 
those  grants  to  the  uses  for  which  they  in- 
tend them,  but  likewise,  Sir,  they  have  a 
right  to  follow  those  grants,  to  examine  into 
the  application  of  them,  and  topunish  those 


who  shall  be  found  to  have  misapplied 
them.  Nay  farther,  they  may  annex  to 
their  grants  such  conditions  as  they  think 
proper,  and  if  those  conditions  should  not 
be  performed,  or  if  the  occasions  for  which 
the  grants  were  made  should  cease,  they 


was  a short  pause,  and  a profound  silence  en- 
sued. The  prince  lookiug  about  him,  said, 
my  lords,  1 Am  1 to  return  nn  immediate  an- 

* swer  ?’  To  which  the  chancellor  replying, 

* if  your  royal  highness  pleases,’  the  prince 
then  delivered  a verbal  message  to  the  fol- 
lowiug  import : [see  it  at  p.  1407.] 

“ When  this  Answer  was  reported  to  the 
king  in  the  evening,  by  the  lords,  he  looketf 
displeased,  but  made  no  reply. 

“ The  situation  of  the  minister  was  rendered 
more  embarrassing  at  this  particular  period, 
from  the  ill  health  of  the  king,  who  was  at 
that  time  so  indisposed  as  to  give  real  appre- 
hension, that  he  could  not  long  survive. 
Hence  Boliugbroke,  in  a letter  to  sir  William 
Wyndham,  expresses  his  astonishment  at  Wal- 
pole’s imprudence,  in  offending  the  heir  appa- 
rent, who  was  likely  to  become  his  master,  anil 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  thought  his  con- 
duct no  less  incomprehensible.  This  circum- 
stance had  given  lo  opposition  a great  acces- 
sion of  strength,  but  hud  no  effect  on  the  con- 
duct of  Walpole. 

“ On  the  22d  Pulteney  made  his  motioD  for 
an  address,  requesting  the  king  to  settle 
100,000/.  a year  on  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  same  jointure  ou  the  princess  as  the  queen 
had  when  she  was  princess  of  Wales,  assuring 
the  king,  that  the  House  would  enable  him 
effectually  to  fulfil  the  same.  The  great  points 
which  Pulteney,  aud  those  who  supported  the 
motion,  laboured  to  prove,  were,  that  the 

iirince  had  a claim  to  the  proposed  allowance, 
bunded  on  equity  anil  good  policy,  and  a legal 
right,  founded  on  law  and  precedent,  anil  that 
the  revenue  of  the  civil  list  had  been  granted 
to  George  the  First,  and  afterwards  augmented 
under  George  the  Second,  on  the  express,  or 
at  least  implied,  condition,  that,  out  of  that 
revenue,  the  sum  of  100,000/.  should  be  re- 
served for  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  a permanent 
and  independent  establishment,  which  the 
kin"  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  withhold. 
Pulteney  supported  the  principles  on  which  the 
motion  was  (bunded  with  great  ability,  aud 
with  a long  series  of  historical  references  to 
heirs  apparent  and  presumptive  to  the  crown, 
who,  he  maintained,  had  received  an  indepen- 
dent and  permanent  allowance.  He  concluded 
by  anticipating  several  cogent  objections  to  the 
. proposed  address,  arising  from  the  impropriety 
aud  indecency  of  interposing  between  the  king 
and  the  prince,  between  the  father  and  the 
son,  and  of  interfering  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown. 

“ The  minister  in  reply,  began  by  observing, 
that  he  never  rose  to  speak  upon  any  subject 
with  a deeper  concern,  and  a greater  reluc- 
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tancy,  than  he  did  on  the  present  important 
afi'air.  He  expressed  the  concern  and  embar- 
rassment under  which  most  members  of  that 
House  must  lie,  in  giving,  their  votes  or  opi- 
nion; if  they  declared  in  favour  of  the  motion, 
they  must  seem  to  injure  the  royal  father,  their 
sovereign,  or  by  declining  the  motion,  seein  to 
injure  the  royal  son,  and  apparent  heir  to  the 
crown.  But  he  would  declare  his  sentiments 
with  freedom,  because  from  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  two  great  characters,  he  was 
satisfied  that  neither  of  them  would ' think 
himself  injured,  because  any  gentlcmau  gave 
his  opinion  or  vote  freely  in  parliament ; and 
he  was  convinced  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
had  so  much  wisdom,  and  such  a true  sense  of 
filial  duty,  that  he  would  never  consider  as  a 
favour  bestowed  on  him,  what  had  the  least 
tendency  towards  offering  an  indignity  to  his 
father. 

“ He  supported  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
and  the  right  of  the  king  to  dispose  of  his  civil 
revenues,  without  the  interference  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  suffer  no  controul  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  family.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  lie  communicated  the  substance  of  the 
message  which  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to 
the  prince,  and  declared  that  50,000 /.  a year, 
exclusive  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  was  a competent  allow- 
ance, and  as  much  as  the  king  could  afford  out 
of  the  civil  list.  He  expatiated  on  the  impro- 
priety of  iuterposing  between  the  father  and 
son,  deprecated  the  attempt  to  make  a breach 
between  them,  entered  into  an  historical  exa- 
mination of  the  several  precedents  mentioned 
by  Pulteney,  and  denied  that  any  foundation 
for  such  a parliamentary  interposition  could  be 
found,  except  a single  precedent  under  Henry 
the  Sixth,  whose  reign  was  so  weak,  that  the 
Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  assume 
several  rights  aud  privileges,  to  which  they 
were  not  properly  entitled.  He  declared,  that 
the  prince  had  neither  a claim  from  equity  or 
good  policy,  and  still  less  a right,  founded  on 
law  or  precedent,  and  he  meulioned  that  the 
revenues  of  the  civil  list  had  been  granted  un- 
conditionally to  the  king,  without  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  a stipulation,  that  100,000/. 
per  annum  should  be  paid  to  the  prince  of  YVales. 

“ The  reasons  urged  by  Walpole  in  contra- 
diction to  those  advanced  by  opposition,  suf- 
ficiently proved,  to  all  dispassionate  persons, 
that  the  motion  was  not  founded  on  law,  good 
policy,  or  precedent,  and  were^nol  invalidated 
by  the  reply  of  Pulteney,  in  summing  up  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  But  a confident  and 
plausible  assertion,  advanced  by  a supporter  of 
the  motion,  made  a deep  impression  ou  the 
y n£}4dSl3lTiptoh  Library  IJigirisation  l. nit 
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may  resume  them,  or  may  direct  their 
being  applied  to  uses  of  a quite  different  na- 
ture. This,  I say,  is  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  ; and 
therefore,  if  any  money  formerly  granted 
by  parliament  has  not  been  applied,  or  has 
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not  been  properly  applied,  to  the  use  it  v?a* 
intended  by  parliament,  we  have  not  only 
a right,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  into 
it,  and  to  direct,  that  for  the  future,  it  mao 
duly,  and  in  the  most  proper  manner,  ba 
applied  to  that  use  for  which  it  was  granted. 


House,  and  seemed  to  vindicate  the  proceed- 
ings of  tue  prince,  and  to  arraign  the  conduct 
•f  the  king. 

*•*»»•»* 

“ Full  credit  was,  at  the  time,  given  to  this 
statement,  as  well  because  it  was  ostentatiously 
displayed  by  two  of  the  prince’s  servants  dur- 
ing the  debate,  as  because  the  minister,  to  pre- 
vent great  heats  and  animosities,  made  no  im- 
mediate answer,  and  several  persons  were  in 
duced  by  this  representation  to  vote  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  which  was  negatived  by  a ma- 
jority of  only  234,  against  804.  This  small 
majority  of  30  would  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minority,  had  sir  William  Wyndham  been  able 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  support,  which  he  made 
to  the  pr'uice  in  the  name  of  his  party.  But 
forty- five  tories  considered  the  interference  cf 

Eirliament  as  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the 
ritisb  constitution,  highly  democratic,  and 
such  a dangerous  innovation,  that  they  quitted 
the  House  in  a body  before  the  division  ; an 
act  highly  honourable  to  those  who  refused  to 
•acrifice  their  principles  to  their  party. 

“ On  the  23d,  the  same  motion  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Peers  by  lord  Carteret,  and  a 
similar  debate  ensued.  It  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority  of  103  against  40,  and  a protest 
was  inserted  only  by  fourteen  peers.”  Coxe’s 
Walpole. 


The  following  curious  Narrative  is  taken 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  fourth  edition  of  Dod- 
ington’s  Diary : 

A Narrative  cf  what  -pasted  between  the 
Prince  and  Mr.  Dodinoton,  and  after- 
wards between  Sat  Robert  Walpole  and 
Mr-  Dodinoton,  upon  the  Resolution,  of 
his  Ropal  Highness  to  bring  a demand  into 
Parliament,  for  an  Augmentation  of  his 
Allowance  to  100,000/.  per  ann.  and  for  a 
jointure  upon  the  Princess. 

. “ On  Monday,  the  7tii  of  February,  17S6-7, 
being  informed  tiiat  the  prince  went  to  bed  in- 
disposed, I thought  it  my  duty  to  go  to  his 
lodgings  next  morning  (Tuesday  the  8lh)  to  in- 
quire of  the  pages  of  the  back  stairs  after  his 
health.  1 found  his  saddle  horses  in  the  court ; 
they  told  me  ho  was  pretty  well,  and  insisted 
upon  letting  his  royal  highness  know  I was 
there.  1 would  net  admit  of  it,  being  obliged, 
that  morning,  to  attend  the  treasury,  and  the 
House ; but,  before  my  coach  could  drive  off, 
one  of  the  pages  overtook  me  with  a message 
from  the  prince  to  attend  him. 

“ I fbuad  him  with  the  servants  in  waiting 
•bout  him^liii^boito.op^jm^ , iH  r>t 


hair,  to  ride  out.  After  having  finished  hit 
dress,  he  directed  the  gentlemen  to  withdraw 
and  then,  with  his  usual  goodness,  was  pleased 
to  talk  to  me  very  freely,  upon  the  state  of  his 
Majesty's  indisposition,  and  upon  several  other 
subjects,  relating  to  transactions,  aud  persons, 
of  a public  nature. 

“ After  half  an  hour  spent  in  this  kind  of 
conversation,  I humbly  offered  to  take  mv 
leave ; but  he  commanded  me  to  sit  down 
again,  and  then  said  that  he  would  communi- 
cate a secret  to  me  of  great  importance,  iu 
which  he  should  desire  my  assistance,  and  de- 
signed partly  to  employ  me.  1 answered,  that 
if  his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to  trust  ms 
with  a secret,  1 had  one  favour  to  ask,  which 
was,  that  he  would  tell  it  to  nobody  else,  and 
then  I would  be  answerable  it  should  remain  • 
secret.  He  told  me  that  it  was  not  of  that  na- 
ture ; that  it  would  be  known ; that  several 
people  now  knew  it ; but  that  no  one  servant 
of  the  crown,  as  be  believed,  was  acquainted 
with  it:  that  having  always  had  more  kind- 
ness, and  affection  tor  me,  than  for  any  body, 
he  thought  he  owed  it  me  (as  he  was  pleased 
to  express  himself),  to  communicate  it  to  me, 
the  first  of  any  of  the  king’s  servants,  and  by 
bis  own  mouth  : that  those  who  were  chiefly 
concerned,  and  engaged  in  it,  were  apprised  of 
this  his  resolution,  and  not  only  approved,  but 
even  advised,  that  I should  be  the  first  of  tbs 
court  made  acquainted  with  it. 

“ Exceedingly  surprised  as  I was  at  this  un- 
expected prelude,  1 only  returned  thanks,  in 
the  best  manner  I was  able,  for  the  gracious 
and  condescending  expressions  lie  was  pleased 
to  use,  and  really  did  not  guess  (as  1 naturally 
might  have  done,  if  1 had  not  been  surprised) 
what  it  tended  to.  He  then  entered  into  very 
bitter  complaints  of  the  usage  he  had,  all  along, 
met  with  from  the  administration,  and  even 
from  their  majesties  : that  he  was  not  allowed 
where- withal  to  live,  &c.  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  endure  it  no  longer,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  uiake  a demand  in  parliament  of  a 
jointure  for  the  princess,  and  of  100,000/.  per 
ann.  for  himself,  which  his  father  had,  when 

Knee,  and  which  he  looked  on  to  he  his  right, 

Lh  in  law  aud  equity.  1 objected  to  the  very 
great  danger  of  such  an  undertaking ; put  In* 
royal  highness  in  mind,  how  strongly  I bad 
always  been  against  it,  when  he  formerly  men- 
tioned it ; and  was  going  to  show  the  fatal  con- 
sequences ii  must  produce,  besides  the  great 
improbability  of  success.  But  lie  interrupted  1 
me,  and  said,  that  it  was  too  far  gone  for  those 
considerations  ; that  he  did  not  ask  my  advice, 
but  my  assistance ; he  was  determined  upon 
^the  meMurp^and  ^ijjqed  t(j  s>pd  aud  speak 
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After  having  thus  mentioned  to  you, 
Sir,  one  of  the  most  undoubted  Rights  of 
Parliament,  I shall  next  take  notice  that 
by  an  ancient  and  most  reasonable  maxim 
in  our  constitution,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
the  elcTest  son  of  the  King,  and  heir  appa- 


Dorset ; but  chose  out  of  kindness  to  me,  to 
acquaint  me  first  with  it : that  he  would  send 
to  sir  Paul  by  sir  Thomas  Frankland,  and 
askedme,  if  1 would  break  theynatter  to  them, 
and  what,  I believed,  they  u rtuld  think  of  it. 
Sensible  of  the  danger  and  difficulties  that  at- 
tend negotiations  of  this  delicate  nature,  even 
among  die  best  friends,  I replied,  as  to  the  first 

Crt,  that  1 humbly  begged  to  be  excused  from 
taking  it;  that  whatever  friendship  those 

ftntlemen  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  to, 
thought  it  a mutter  too  high  to  undertake: 
that,  as  he  had  mentioned  his  intentions  of 


rank,  and  affection  to  his  royal  highness,  every 
way  qualified  to  be  consulted,  1 thought  it 
highly  proper  that  he  should  know  their  senti- 
ments from  their  own  mouths,  in  an  affair  of 
ihis  very  great  importance ; thnt  then,  what 
they  said  to  his  royal  highness,  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  what  he  wus  pleased  to  say  to 
them  could  not  he  misrepresented.  As  to  what 
they  would  think  of  it,  I was  confident,  by 
What  I felt  myself,  that  they  would  be  infinitely 
surprised  ; too  much  so,  in  my  judgment,  to 
give  his  royal  highness  any  positive  and  deter- 
minate opinion.  He  said,  he  did  not  want 
their  opinion,  but  their  assistance,  and  what 
would  my  friend  the  duke  of  Argyll  do  ? Be 
extremely  surprised  too,  without  all  doubt. 
Sir,  1 replied  : I do  not  know  what  he  will  do  ; 
but  I aui  confident,  I know  what  he  would  not 
do,  which  is,  he  would  not  advise  your  roval 
highness  to  this  measure.  He  answered,  that 
the  measure  was  fixed,  that  he  was  resolved, 
and  wanted  no  advice,  but  he  would  not  send 
to  him,  nor  to  lord  Scarborough,  but  to  the 
duke  of  Dorset  and  lord  'Wilmington  he  would 
send,  being  resolved  it  should  come  into  the 
House  of  Lords  the  same  day,  or  soon  after,  let 
the  fate  of  it  be  what  it  would  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  stopped  here  a little,  and  used 
some  expressions,  as  if  lie  would  have  me  to 
understand,  that  he  had  said  enough  about  all 
those  that  bethought  I lived  within  the  closest 
Connexion.  I endeavoured,  after  Assuring  him 
with  what  affectionate  duty  we  had  always  been 
bis  sincere  servants,  to  show  the  great  improba- 
bility of  success  in  sucli  an  undertaking ; but 
be  cut  me  short,  and  said,  none  at  all,  tlmt  there 
were  precedeuts  for  it ; and  mentioned  that  of 
the  princess  of  Denmark,  iu  king  William’s 
time:  tbat  all  the  opposition,  and  the  lories 
were  engaged  in  it : that  as  it  was  bis  own  de- 
termination, and  he  had  been  advised  by  no- 
body, when  he  had  resolved  it  in  his  own  mind, 
be  thought  it  ^ces^^  to  s^idtto  j^eo^tohim- 


rent  to  the  crown,  ought  to  be  made  at 
free  and  independent  as  any  other  subject 
whatever;  and  for  that  purpose  he  ought 
not  only  to  have  a provision  sufficient  for 
supporting  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  hit 
high  birth,  but  that  provision  ought  to  ba 


self;  he  had  done  so,  to  Mr.  Pultcnoy,  lord 
Carteret,  lord  Chesterfield,  master  of  the  Roll* 
(Jekyll),  and  sir  William  Wyndham  ; that  they 
were  all  hearty  in  it:  that  Mr.  l’ulteney,  at  the 
first  notice,  expressed  himself  so  handsomely, 
that  he  should  never  forget  it : but  said  he 
could,  at  that  time,  only  answer  for  himself, 
not  expecting  the  proposition,  but  liegged 
leave  to  cousult  with  some  of  his  friends ; 
which  his  Royal  Highness  granted  him, 
and  he  had,  since,  assured  him  that  they 
were  unanimous:  that  sir  William  Wynd- 
hum  had  said,  that  lie  had  long  desired  aa 
opportunity  of  showing  iiis  regard  and  at 
taclmii'ut  to  his  Royal  Highness;  that -he 
would  answer  lor  his  whole  party,  as  well  as 
for  himself;  and  that  he  was  very  happy,  tliat 
an  occasion  presented  itself  to  convince  hi* 
Royal  Highness,  by  their  zealous  and  hearty 
appearance  in  sup|Hirt  of  his  interest,  bow  fur 
they  were  from  being  Jacobites,  and  how  muoli 
they  were  misrepresented  under  that  uame. 
[N.  B.  He  spoke  in  the  debate,  but  did  not 
vote,  and  forty-five  tories  were  absent.]  Tbat 
lord  Winchelsea  was  gone  down  to  Petworth, 
to  bring  up  the  duke  of  .Somerset,  who  be 
thought  would  move  it  in  the  House  of  Lords : 
that  Sir.  Sandy s,  sir  Thomas  Saundcrson,  Sir. 
Gibbon,  Sir.  Waller,  sir  John  Barnard,  and 
several  others,  were  acquainted  with  it,  and 
highly  approved  it:  that,  possibly,  sir  John 
Barnard  might  move  it.  lie  then  ifSkcd  me,  if 
I had  really  beard  nothing  of  it  from  the  court. 

I assured  him,  with  great  truth,  that  I had 
not ; from  whence  he  was  pleased  to  inter, 
how  generally  odiot\s  the  minister  must  be, 
that  nobody  would  tell  him  a thing  that  so 
nearly  concerned  bitn,  when  by  bis  Royal 
Highness’s  calculation  of  those  tlmt  know  it, 
and  asked  leave  to  consult  their  friends,  there 
could  not  be  less  than  from  forty-six  to  fifty 
that  must  be  acquainted  with  it:  he  added,  that 
it  would  make  an  end  of  his  power,  or  to  tliat 
effect,  which  1 had  no  reason  to  be  sorry  for. 

I told  him  that,  iodeed,  I had  no  reason,  nor 
did  I pretend  to  be  partial  to  the  minister,  but 
it  waS  my  misfortune  to  differ  so  far  from  his 
Royal  Highness,  that  1 thought  this  measure 
would  be  The  most  effectual  one  to  secure  and 
strengthen  him.  He  seemed  much  surprised  , 
at  that,  and  asked  my  reason.  I said  1 thought 
•so,  because  the  minister  had,  1 believed,  long 
since  experienced,  that  he  could  have  no  hopes 
of  governing  by  the  approbation,  and  affection, 
of  the  people : "that  his  only  security,  therefore, 
was  bis  favour,  and  hold  at  court:  and  in  my 
poor  opinion,  this  unhappy  measure  would 
make  the  King’s  cause,  and  his,  inseparable, 
and  rivet  him  yet  fetter  where  his  only  strength 
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•ettled  upon  him  in  such  a manner  as  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  person  to 
disappoint  him  of  it ; not  only  his  title  to 
it  ought  to  be  made  as  firm  and  irrevocable, 
as  any  other  private  title  in  the  kingdom 
can  be,  but  he  ought  at  least,  as  soon  as 


he  comes  to  be  of  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
be  jiut  into  the  actual  and  immediate  pos- 
session.  This  has  always  been  held  as  an 
established  maxim  in  this  kingdom,  and 
we  find  our  parliaments  have  often  inter- 
posed,  and  have  taken  upon  them  to  en- 


lay.  1 then  humbly  begged  him  to  consider 
the  circumstauce  of  lime ; how  far  it  might  be 
consistent  with  the  knowu  greatness  and  gene- 
rosity of  his  character,  to  make  such  an  attack, 
when  his  lather  was  in  a languishing  condition. 
He  replied,  that  lie  was  sensible  of  that,  but  he 
could  not  help  if  '■  he  was  engaged,  and  would 
go  through  : the  King  could  not  live  many 
years,  but  might  linger  thus  a good  while,  and 
Lc  could  not  stay  that  while:  that  the  time, 
indeed,  had  its  inconveniences  of  one  sort,  and 
he  wished  it  otherwise,  but  it  had  its  conve- 
niences of  another ; it  would  make  people  more 
cautious,  and  apprehensive  of  offending  him  : 
that,  besides,  he  had  told  the  Queen  of  it  in  the 
smitmer,  and  assured  her  that  he  designed  to 
bring  it  into  Parliament ; that  she  had  treated 
it  as  an  idle  and  chimerical ; that  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  should  moke  any  thing  of  it, 
and  seemed  to  think  he  was  only  in  jest ; that 
if  llis  friends  stood  by  him,  he  should  carry  it 
in  the  House  ; but  it  he  missed  there,  lie  could 
not  fail  of  it  in  six  months : that  I should  know 
the  family  as  well  as  any  body  ; he  always 
thought  I did  ; hut  found  that  1 did  not,  or 
would  not : but  he  himself  knew  his  own  family 
best;  and  he  would  make  a bet  that,  if  he 
failed,  now,  he  gained  his  point  in  less  than  a 
twelvemonth,  by  this  means : in  short,  he  was 
reshlvcd,  and  too  far  engaged  in  honour  to  go 
back:  thatit  washisdue,and  liis  right  ;nl>so'utcly 
necessary  to  make  him  easy  the  rest  of  his  life : 
he  could  never  want  his  friends  but  on  this  oc- 
casion : those  that  would  stand  by  him  in  this, 
he  should  always  look  on  os  Iris  friends,  and 
reward  as  such  ; those  that  won  Id  not,  he  should 
Dot  reckon  to  he  so,  they  would  have  nothing 
to  expect  from  him ; anti  several  other  ex- 

Eressions  to  that  purpose : that  it  was  to  be 
rought  in  soon;  in  what  shape,  whether  by 
address,  or  otherwise,  he  believed  was  not  yet 
settled,  but  soon  it  must  be.  I made  no  parti- 
cular answer  to  tills  last  part,  but  only  express- 
ed my  concern  for  the  consequences ; and 
waiting  on  him  dowtfstairs  to  his  horse,  begged 
of  him  to  cuusidcr,  how  necessary  it  was  to 
delay  it  from  the  great  impropriety  of  the  time. ' 
He  said,  if  a little  time  would  do,  it  might  be 
considered,  hut  tite  King  might  linger  out  the 
session  iu  tlfO  same  way.  I took  the  liberty  to 
ask,  what  would  he  the  ill  consequence  if  that 
should  happen,  and  it  shotfld  go  over  to  ano- 
ther session.  He  said  that  could  not  he,  his 
honour  was  too  far  engaged ; he  could  not,  he 
would  not  stay. 

“ Here  this  conversation  ended,  without  any 
direct  demand  to  vote  for  this  proposal,  ou  ins 
side ; and  without  any  direct  promise,  or  re- 
fusal, on 


with  very  great  uneasiness  and  perplexity  upon 
my  mind,  considerably  augmented  by  the  great 
ease  and  tranquillity  that  appeared  upon  his : 
which  is  the  natural  effect  ot  great  resolution' 
when  they  are  fixed  and  determined. 

“ Upon  reflection  on  what  had  passed,  find- 
ing it  was  resolved  to  apply,  personally,  to  the 
duke  of  Dorset,  lord  Wilmington,  and  sir  Paul 
Methuen,  1 thought  it  a duly  of  the  friendship 
in  which  we  had,  so  many  years,  lived,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  so  disagreeable  a conference: 
and  first,  as  he  was  to  be  called  on  the  next 
day  but  one,  1 acquainted  sir  Paul  Methuen 
with  it.  We  joined  in  lamenting  the  fate  of 
this  country,  to  he  divided  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
a disunion  iu  this  royal  family,  which,  with  so 
many  ardent  wishes,  with  the  profusion  of  so 
inucti  blood  and  treasure,  we  had.  at  last,  so 
happily  placed  on  the  throne,  to  end  all  our 
divisions,  aud  protect  us  in  union  and  tranquil- 
lity. We  agreed  that  sir  Paul  Methuen  should 
not  seem  to  be  any  ways  apprised  of  the  cause 
of  sending  for  him,  but  should  lay  hold  on  all 
overtures  that  should  be  given  him,  to  repre- 
sent strongly  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  very 
fatal  consequences  of  this  undertaking ; and  by 
no  means  give  him  any  the  least  reasou,  or  en- 
couragement to  think,  that  he  would  vote  for  it. 

“ 1 then  opened  the  matter  to  the  Lords. 
We  had  several  conferences  upon  it;  aud 
agreed  to  communicate  it  to  lord  .Scarborough, 
by  the  duke  of  Dorset.  The  Lords  unani- 
mously agreed  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent 
this  ill-advised  attempt  (if  they  were  sent  to), 
and  not  to  be  hindered,  by  any  interruptions, 
from  representing  strongly  to  bis  Royal  High- 
ness, the  fatal  consequences  of  it.  But  in  case 
lie  persisted  in  it,  to  declare  plainly  to  him,  that 
they  should  think  themselves  obliged  in  con- 
science, ami  in  honour,  to  oppose  it,  as  fatal  to 
lus  Royal  Highness,  injurious  to  the  King, 
and  destructive  to  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of 
the  whole  country  ; aud  desired  me  to  do  so 
too,  in  cose  it  should  be  my  lot  to  be  first  call- 
ed upon. 

“ Sir  P.  Methuen  was  not  sent  for  on  Thurs- 
day, which  gave  me  some  hopes  (vain  ones  in- 
deed) that  tne  great  coldness  1 had  received  tba 
proposition  with,  might  have  had  some  weight. 
On  Friday  the  lltb, 1 received  atnessage  from 
the  Prince,  at  Mr.  Stanhope’s,  where  i dined, 
to  attend  him  next  morning  to  Kew.  1 was 
not  sorry  for  the  opportunity,  being  resolved  io 
leave  no  ambiguity  in  his  Royal  lligliuess’s 
mind  about  my  behaviour,  .and  very  apprehen? 
sive  that  names  going  about,  and  misrepresent- 
ed as  doubtful  upon  so  important  a point  (how 
insignificant  soever;  might  influence,  or  fflis- 
i Wflirose  from  w‘ 
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force  the  observance  of  tliis  maxim.  Upon 
his  late  Majesty’s  happy  accession  to  the 
throne  the  parliament  was  then  so  sensible 
of  the  utility  and  reasonableness  of  this 
maxim,  that  they  granted  a very  large  ad- 
dition to  the  Civil  List  Revenue,  in  order 


ble,  at  Mr.  Stanhope’s,  a servant  brought  me 
word  that  sir  P.  Methuen  bad  been  at  my  house, 
and  left  word  that  he  was  gone  home.  ’ 1 went 
-directly  to  wait  on  him.  He  was  then  just 
gone  from  the  Prince,  to  whom  he  had  re- 
presented the  danger  and  impracticability  of 
this  measure,  with  all  the  force  and  weight 
that  became  so  honest  and  so  honourable  a 
man  ; and  used  all  possible  arguments,  that  a 
good  head  and  a good  heart  could  suggest,  to 
dissuade  him  from  it ; but  all  without  effect : 
that  he  then  declared  to  him,  that  he  could  not 
be  for  him ; but,  at  the  importimate  and  re- 
peated request  of  his  Royal  Highness,  mid  re- 
flecting that  he  had  not  attended  the  House,  so 
as  to  give  one  single  vote  since  the  excise  bill, 
he  had  been  prevailed  on  to  promise  his  Royal 
Highness  to  be  absent,  as  he  used  to  be. 

“ On  Saturday  the  IStb,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, 1 received  a message  from  the  Prince, 
that  he  had  put  off  his  journey  toKew  that  day. 
However,  being  willing  to  'come  to  an  expla- 
nation, it  was  thought  proper  that  I should 

{lace  myself  in  the  way,  and  go  to  his  Royal 
iighness’s  apartment,  to  inquire  after  his,  aud 
her  Royal  llighness’s  health.  The  Pages 
told  me  that  he  was  not  come  from  the  Prin- 
cess’s bed-chamber,  but  was  pretty  well,  and 
had  altered  his  resolution  of  going  to  Kew . I 
went  away  on  foot,  and  did  not  return  home  all 
the  morning.  Just  before  three,  one  of  the 
Prince’s  servants  found  me  in  the  Park  ; told 
me  he  had  been  at  my  house,  but  the  servants 
knowing  nothing  of  me;  he  had  been  all  over 
the  town  after  me,  to  let  me  know  there  was  a 
mistake  in  the  morning  message,  and  that  the 
Prince  ordered  me  to  dine  with  him,  that  day, 
at  his  bouse  in  Pall  Mall. 

“ 1 dressed,  and  got  thither  before  his  Royal 
Highness,  but  not  before  the  company,  winch 
consisted  chiefly  of  his  bed-chamber.  When 
be  came,  be  desired  the  gentlemen  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  that  he  would  take  a walk  with 
me  till  dinner.  In  the  garden  after  a little 
common  conversation,  he  began  by  telling  me 
that  he  had  seen  sir  Paul  Methuen,  and  insinu- 
ated that  sir  P.  seemed  well  enough  satisfied 
with  the  proposition.  I said  I was  infinitely 
surprised,  and  mortified  that  I should  differ  with 
him  in  opinion,  in  au  affair  uf  such  consequence 
.considering  the  long  friendship  between  us, 
which  implied  some  similitude  of  thinking. 
Upon  which,  he  receded  a little  front  that,  and 
Seemed  to  give  me  leave  to  think  that  sir  P.  did 
not  much  approve  of  it,  but,  however,  had  pro- 
-mised  to  he  absent.  Then  he  said  lie  b ail  lal ked 
1o  several  people,  and  they  all  entered  into  it 
most  heartily.  Having  taken  my  own  party 
1 did  not  think  proper  to  inquire  who  they  were, 


that  an  honourable  and  a sufficient  provi- 
sion might  be  settled  upon  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, who  then  was  prince  of  Wales ; aud 
it  having  been  found  during  his  late  Ma- 
jesty’s reign  that  the  Civil  List  Revenue 
particularly  appropriated  for  maintaining 


though  1 was  very  curious  to  know ; being 
persuaded  (and  1 am  so  still)  that  there  could 
not  be  oue  unprejudiced  mau  iu  the  nation  of 
competent  age,  weight,  ami  experience,  lo  ad- 
vise a Prince,  that  would  approve  of  such  a 
measure.  After  some  pa  use,  lie  told  me  he  had 
spoken  to  Mr.  Hedges  (his  treasurer)  and  lord 
Baltimore  (of  his  lied-cliamker)  who  were  zea- 
lously for  it.  I said  no  doubt  his  servants  would 
vote  for  it ; nobody  could  take  if  ill  of  them  ; 
they  would  have  leave  to  do  it.  He  answered, 
that  it  was  no  matter  whose  leave  they  bad,  so  ho 
had  their  votes.  He  added,  tlml  he" had  spoken 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  who  not  only  engaged 
for  himself,  hut  would  bring  in  all  his  friends. 
I smiled,  and  said,  I did  not  apprehend  that  he 
could  make  any  vote  hilt  his  own.  [His  bro- 
ther was  in  France.]  He  said  he  would  bet 
Mr.  Herbert  could  make  abovefive.  I replied, 
that,  if  it  were  so,  it  must  be  by  making  use  of 
his  Royal  flighness’s  name.  He  said,  that 
every  body  was  for  him  : lie  was  absolutely  de- 
termined to  bring  it  in : lie  wonld  hear  no  ad- 
vice upon  it ; and  if  there  were  but  seven  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  three  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  him,  he  would  doit.  I told  him,  that 
since  he  was  absolutely  determined,  I thought 
it  necessary  to  lay  nty  humble  opinion  before 
him,  when  he  would  please  to  receive  it.  He 
said,  he  did  uot  want  my  opinion,  his  party  n as 
taken.  1 replied,  that  I did  not  presume  to 
offer  nty  opinion  as  what  was  to  guide  his  ac- 
tions, hut  to  lay  before  him  what  was  to  direct 
aud  govern  my  own  ; which  1 should  be  glad 
to  take  the  firet  opportunity  of  doing,  this'  uot 
being  a proper  one,  because  1 saw  one  of  the 
gentlemen  coming  to  acquaint  his  Royal  High- 
ness that  dinner  was  served.  He  took  no  notice 
of  that,  hut  walked  into  the  wood,  and  said  that 
he  would  show  me  the  duke  of  Somerset’s  let- 
ter, which  he  did.  It  contained  a pretty  long 
account  of  the  precarious  state  of  his  Grace’s 
health,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
come  to  town  : referred  to  lord  Wincbclsea  for 
ltis  opinion  of  the  communication  lie  had  re- 
ceived of  his  Royal  Highness’s  iulentions; 
anti  concluded  by  wishes  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness may  live  many  years  in  health,  prosperity, 
and  pleuty : he  made  me  take  itolice  of  the 
wont  plenty.  I said  that,  with  humblesubmis- 
sioD,  this  letter  did  not  seem  to  uie  to  amount 
to  a promise,  nor  gave  the  least  prospect  of  his 
Grace’s  coming  to  towu.  He  said  it  was  no 
matter,  he  should  have  his  proxy,  which  was 
llte  same  thing  [as  indeed  he  bad.]  He  then 
with  a great  deal  of  vehemence,  fell  upon  the 
difiicullies  he  lay  under:  that  as  he  had  sacri- 
ficed hituself  to  the  uation,  by  demanding  a 
marriage  (though  the  princess  was  the  bpst. 
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the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown  was 
too  small,  therefore  a very  large  new  addi- 
tion was  granted  by  the  first  parliament  of 
his  present  Majesty’s  reign,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  continue  the  same 
provision  for  the  present  prince  of  Wales, 
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which  lie  himself  hail  enjoyed  in  tl,e  lif 
time  of  his  father.  From  all  which  1 
conclude,  that  the  motion  I am  to  ma!<P 
for  having  a sufficient  provision  settled 
upon  his  royal  highness  the  princa  of 
Wales,  is  amotion  founded  upon  law,  Upon 


and  most  osreetllde  woman  in  the  world,)  the 
Ration  ought  to  stand  l»y  him ; that  if  the  peo- 
ple would  value  their  employments  more  than 
right  and  justice,  he  could  not  help  it.;  though 
lie  was  so  strong  that  he  was  sure  the  court 
durst  not  dutch  any  one  that  voted  for  him.  I 
got  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  a word  here, 
and  said,  that  1 saw  very  well,  little  regard 
would  he  had  to  any  professions  of  not  being 
biassed  by  one’s  employment,  though  I thought 
my  behaviour  towards  those  in  power  plainly 
showed  (and  to  nobody  more  plainly  than  to 
himself)  thnt  1 was  not  very  solicitous  about 
mine:  but  I did,  iu  tny  conscience,  think  (and 
believe  that  every  honest  man,  whose  circum- 
stances were  above  necessity,  would  think)  this 
matter  to  be  far  above  any  pecuniary  considera- 
tions : that  a breach,  so  irreparable  as  this  pro- 
ceeding most  occasion,  would,  for  the  future, 
take  off  all  the  grace  and  lustre  of  any  employ- 
ment of  either  side : that  tfo  man  of  honour 
aliove  necessity,  could  serve,  for  the  future, 
with  pleasure,  under  the  uneasy  apprehensions 
that  duty  on  the  one  side  might  be  misconstrued 
into  disaffection  on  the  other:  aud  therefore,  1 
humbly  besought  him  to  believe  that  gentlemen, 
in  this  great  case,  would  lay  aside  those  lesser 
considerations,  aud  act  upon  superior  and  more 
affecting  motives,  their  duty  to  the  whole, 
which  I thought  evidently  in'danger.  He  re- 
plied, that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  falls  about 
things  settled  and  resolved  amongst  friends: 
that  it  was  very  hard  he  shoidd  lie  nil  his  life  in 
Want,  and  the  only  one  in  the  nation  that  was 
not  to  have  justice  done  him : that,  now  was 
the  time,  and  the  only  one,  for  people  to  do 
what  they  owed  him ; that  he  should  expect  it 
of  them  ; lie  asked  his  right,  and  neither  ap- 
prehended, nor  foresaw,  any  ill  consequences 
from  it.  I asked  him,  if  he  did  not  think  it 
very  dangerous  to  him  to  drive  things  to  such 
•n  extremity  between  him  and  bis  father,  as 
might  make  it  the  interest  of  one  half  of  the 
gentlemen  of  England,  that  he  should  never 
come  upon  the  throne  ? He  replied,  why  would 
they  make  themselves  desperate  ? Why  would 
they  not  do  ivhat  they  owed  him,  and  what  was 
justice  ? It  would  be  their  own  faults:  did 
be  deserve  less  than  the  princess  of  Den- 
mark ? Thegentlemen  stood  by  her.  I endea- 
voured to  show  him  the  difference  Of  the  case 
in  one  essential  point,  which  I thought  most 
likely  to  etrlke'liim,  viz.  In  that  case' 'the  ad: 
dltiou  was  proposed  when  the  civil  list  was  pre- 
carious; and  not  granted  to  king  William  for 
bis  life;  and  upon  re-granting  the  duties  which 
were  then  in  the  power  of  parliament,  thnt  ad- 
dition was  demanded  in  her  favour.  But  lie 
gtmt  ao 


great  precipitation,  and  a good  deal  agitated. 
As  I saw  there  was  no  room  left  to  mate  an* 
impression  upon  him,  I thought  it  was  high 
time  to  put  an  end  to  thtfeonversation,  and 
therefore  told  him,  that  since  I found  bim  nn. 
alterable  in  his  resolution,  l would  not  presume 
to  offer  any  thing  more  in  opposition  to  it,  bm 
must  beg  leave  to  give  him  my  plain  sentiments 
ns  to  myself:  that  I would  have  been  glad  to  have 
hud  liberty  to  consult  my  friends,  because  it 
would  have  given  my  opinion  more  weight 
with  myself,  but  as  that  could  not  be,  and  as  f 
bclieveil  nothing  they  could  say  would  alter  it, 
I thought  myself  obliged  to  declare  to  him, 
and  I did  it  with  great  concern,  that  if  ibis 
matter  came  into  parliament,  I should  think 
myselfobliged,  in  honour  ami  conscience,  to 
give  my  absolute  dissent  to  it,  as  pernicious 
and  destructive  to  all  the  royal  family,  and  to 
the  nation  in  general.  He  seemed  very  angry, 
but  curbed  himself  a little  ; and  said  he  could 
never  have  expected  this  from  me ; hut  lie  sup. 
posed  then,  that  lie  was  to  expect  all  my  friends 
against  him  [meaning  those  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons  whom  lie  thought  I could 
influence.]  I told  him  that  I spoke  only  for 
myself;  that  I had  not  dropped  the  least 
hint  to  any  one  of  them  ; they  would  know  it 
hut  too  soon.  This  conversation  brought  us  fo 
the  door : I saw  he  was  very  much  heated,  and 
going  in,  he  said  he  must  do  as  he  could  ; tbat 
in  the  princess  of  Denmark’s  time  there  were 
gentlemen  that  valued  doing  right,  more  than 
their  employments ; he  was  sorry  the  race  of 
them  was  extinct : 1 had  only  time  to  say,  that 
1 was  to  submit  to  whatever  his  Royal  tligh- 
tiess  pleased  to  think,  or  say,  and  content  my- 
self with  doing  what  I thought  ray  duty.  Thus 
we  went  to  dinnet-,  with  a great  deal  of  anxiety 
on  my  part,  from  the  real  affection,  as  well 
as  reverence,  that  1 bear  him  ; aud  with  much 
more  freedom  and  gaiety  on  bis,  than  1 conlil 
possibly  put  on. 

“ As  soon  ns  dinner  and  drinking  was  over, 
we  rose,  and  I shuffled  myself  into  the  midst  of 
the  company,  in  order  to  get  away  with  the  first 
of  them,  when  he  pleased  to  make  us  his  bow; 
but  he*  dismissed  them  all,  aud  ordered  me  to 
come  with  him  in  to  the  little  room.  Thiscouver- 
sntion  was  much  the  longest,  lasting  near  two 
hours ; but  as  there  was  a great  deal  of  repeti- 
tion, I shall  only  put  down  what  has  not  been 
already  said ; though  scarce  any  thing  was 
said  by  him,  in  the  two  former,  that  was  not 
strongly  repeated,  and  iusisted  upon,  in  this. 

“ His  Royal  Highness  began  by  telling  me 
that  be  bad  done  with  asking  me  any  thing 
more  for  his  sake,  but,  as  lie  bad  always  bau 
foru)e'  * 
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equity,  upon  wisdom  and  good  policy,  and 
upon  precedent. 

But  before  I make  my  motion,  give  me 
leave,  Sir,  to  enquire  particularly  into 
these  several  foundations : and  to  begin 
with  the  last,  I shall  shew  from  many  un- 


would  now  talk  to  me  a little,  for  my  own. 
That  he  desired  me  seriously  to  consider,  in 
this  affair,  my  own  reputation  in  the  world  ; 
that  it  would  suffer  extremely  by  leaving  him : 
that  I must  be  sensible,  1 had  done  myself  a 
great  deal  of  hurt  in  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
already,  by  acquiescing  so  much  as  1 had  done, 
in  measures,  with  those  who  bad  treated  me, 
and  all  my  friends  so  ill ; but  that  it  would  be 
a great  aggravation  to  that  prejudice,  if  I neg- 
lected so  advantageous  an  opportunity  as  this  of 
getting  free  from  it : and  much  more  to  this 
purpose.  After  humble  thanks  for  his  good- 
ness, I replied  that  I was  very  sensible  of  the 
difficulties  I lay  under:  that  I had  ho  choice 
to  make  but  what  must  ba  disagreeable,  and 
painful  to  me : that  as  to  the  ministry,  I had 
very  little  regard  to  those  who  treated  me,  or 
any  of  my  friends  slightingly  : that  1 thought 
nobody  cared  less  who  knew  it,  or  took  less 
pains  to  conceal  it ; that  in  an  affair,  where  I 
was  convinced  the  whole  was  concerned,  1 
must  prefer  my  own  integrity  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  and  keep  peace  at  home,  what- 
ever other  people  might  think,  or  say.  He 
•aid  it  was  strange,  that  liis  best  friends,  anti 
those  he  counted  most  upon,  should  he  against 
him  : That  he  wondered  I should  consider  my 
own  character,  and  my  interest  so  little:  he 
bad  always  had  the  greatest  kindness  for  me ; 
he  was  resolved  to  show  it  in  the  most  distin- 
guished manner ; why  would . I make  it  im- 
possible ? Why,  when  he  should  have  it  in  his 

C'er,  give  occasion  to  have  it  tlirown  in  his 
h,  that  he  was  going  to  distinguish  one  who 
had  left  him  at  the  only  time  that  he  could 
want  his  friendship  ? That  I must  be  sensible, 
after  this,  he  could  see  me  no  more  upon  the 
foot  he  had  done.  I said,  I was  extremely 
, sensible  of  the  truth  of  all  he  had  been  pleased 
to  say,  and  that  I had  no  comfort  on  either  side, 
but  from  the  sense  of  doing  my  dnty : that  my 
feason  informed  me  this  was  a measure  fatal 
to  himself  and  the  whole  country;  1 was  con- 
vinced of  it ; and  my  honour  and  conscience 
Obliged  me  to  dissent  from  it.  He  asked  me, 
supposing  that  were  so,  if  I never.bad  given  a 
vote  against  my  opinion,  in  concurrence  with 
those  I had  no  reason  to  like  ? 1 answered,  L 
had,  many ; and  believed  it  was  the  case  of 
every  body  who  had  acted  with  a party,  either 
for,  or  against  an  administration : that,  in  my 
opinion,  business  was  not  to  he  carried  on  in  an 
abstracted  way,  by  considering  every  point 
•imply,  and  without  connexion  to  the  whole  : 
but  that  I hail  never  acted  contrary  to  my  opi- 
nion, where  I thought  the  whole  immediately 
: concerned,  as  I stood  convinced  it  was,  in  this ; 
sod  therefore,  no  earthly  consideration. could 
Printed  image  digitised  by  the  t.niver 
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doubted  authorities,  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  has  always  laid,  and  ought  to  have, 
a sufficient  provision  settled  upon  him,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  render  him  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown  as  any  other  subject  can 
be.  To  recount  all  tne  precedents  that 


make  me  be  for  it.  He  then  pressed  me  much 
with  tile  authority  of  the  people  engaged : 
Would  1 talk  with  Mr.  Pulteney  and  lord  Car- 
teret ? and  if  l was  convinced  it  was  their  opi- 
nion, and  they  thought  it  right,  would  1 then 
be  for  it?  It  could  do  no  hurt  to  see  them  at 
least.  I replied,  1 could  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were  engaged  in  it,  after  what  his 
Royal  Highness  had  been  pleased  to  say  ; anil 
that  lord  Carteret  might  he  the  more  easily  in- 
duced to  it  from  a persuasion  that  it  must  drop 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  said,  that  it 
there  were  but  three  votes  for  it,  there,  it  should 
come  into  the  House  of  Lords : Did  I think 
him  so  simple  as  not  to  know  Carteret? 
W ouhl  I see  them  ? I answered,  that  I had 
the  greatest  regard  for  lord  Carteret’s  parts  and 
abilities,  and  the  most  sincere  respect  and  value 
for  Mr.  Pulteney,  with  whom  I had  livedin  an 
iutimate  acquaintance  for  some  years,  and 
whom  I always  reckoned  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable men  this  country  bad  bred:  that  if 
his  Royal  Highness  commanded  me,  I was 
very  willing  to  wait  on  them,  but  in  no  ways 
upon  the  foot  of  altering  my  opinion,  singly 
upon  their  authority,  and  because  the  contrary 
might  be  theirs : but  (I  overshot  my  self  se  far 
as  to  add),  to  show  his  Royal  Highness  how 
much  I was  in  conscience  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  my  opinion,  unequal  as  1 was  (end  in 
nobody’s  thoughts  more  so  than  in  my  own),  I 
would  venture  to  talk  with  both  those  gentle- 
men, before  his  Royal  Highness,  upon  the 
consequences  of  this  measure;  and  if  they 
could  show  me  that  the  bringing  it  into  parlia- 
ment would  not  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
dangers,  prejudice,  nnd  divisions,  both  in  the 
Royal  Family  and  the  nation,  be  itiiglit  or 
wrong  in  itself,  when  brought  in,  then  1 would 
be  for  it.  His  Royal  Highness  dropped -this 
proposition  (which  1 was  extremely  glad  of, 
having  given  a very  indiscreet  opening  against 
myself  j,  and  said  it  was  his  due ; he  hoped  it 
was  no  fault  to  claim  his  due ; and  the  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  told  him  that  it  was  bis  riglit  in 
equity.  1 said  that  equity  amongst  gentlemen, 
indeed,  was  understood  to  mean  a plausible  de- 
mand toatbing;  but  as  the  Master  wasa  Judge 
in  Equity,  I was  surprised  at  the  expression 
from  him,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  lie 
would  affirm  to  me,  that  there  could  be  ground- 
ed a legal  equity  upon  that  statute,  to  lake  the 
allotment  of  the  estate  thereby  vested  in  the 
crown,  out  of  the  King’s  disposition.  He  said 
it  was  liis  right,  he  had  one  hundred  and  eighty 
engaged  to  support  him,  and  he  hoped  he 
should  obtain  it. 

“ Not  seeing  tlte  end  of  the  conversation,  I 
was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  do  wbat.l  thought 
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occur  in  our  histories  and  records,  would 
take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  and  there- 
fore I shall  take  notice  only  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable.  King  Henry  III.  granted 
to  his  eldest  son  Edward  after  king  Edward 
I.  the  dutchy  of  Guienne,  before  he  was 


my  duty,  and  to  set  before  him  the  precipices 
he  was  going  to  plunge  into,  let  the  reception 
it  met  with  be  what  it  would  ; and  accordingly, 
I took  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  since  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  lie  should  have  50,000 /. 
er  aim.  addition,  1 humbly  begged  leave  to 
now  of  his  Royal  Highness,  why  he  would  not 
rather  choose  to  ask  it  of  the  Parliament,  than 
to  push  this  dangerous  and  desperate  measure? 
That  1 was  highly  sensible  this  proposition  was 
very  far  from  being  prudent,  or  adviseable  in 
itself,  hut,  bad  as  it  was,  yet  it  was  so  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  other  evil,  that  I would  not 
only  be  for  it,  but  would  support  and  maintain 
it  with  all  my  strength  ; and  would  engage 
that  all  my  friends,  not  only  those  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  those  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  would  be  tor  it.  He  said,  no,  he  thought 
the  nation  had  done  enough,  if  not  too  much 
for  the  family  already : that  he  would  rather 
beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  than  be  a fur- 
ther charge  to  them ; and  that  he  would  have 
it  in  this  way,  or  not  at  all.  I replied,  that 
since  he  expressed  so  mnch  tenderness  to  the 
nation,  I entreated  him  to  consider  the  state  to 
which  lie  reduced  it:  to  reflect  upon  the  profu- 
sion of  blood  and  treasure  we  had  lavished,  to 
maintain  our  liberties  and  constitution  : to  re- 
member at  what  a vast  expense  we  had  brought 
over,  and  maintained  his  family,  solely,  nnd 
singly,  to  secure  to  us,  and  protect  us  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  those  liberties,  and  that 
constitution ; and  then  to  think  wbat  senti- 
ments it  must  raise  in  every  honest  country 
gentleman  of  great  property,  who  have  warm 
wishes  to  all  the  royal  family,  and  who  ex- 

Eiected  nothing  but  a good  word,  and  a kind 
ook  from  every  part  of  it  in  return  ; to  think 
a little,  I said,  what  that  body  of  men  must  feel 
to  be  dragged,  unavoidably,  by  that  very 
royal  family,  into  the  fatal  necessity  of  being 
desperate  with  the  possessor  of,  or  the  successor 
to  the  crown  : that,  for  my  part,  I should  uot 
be  surprised,  if  they  all  absented  themselves 
from  the  House,  with  hearts  frill  of  discontent, 
and  distaste  on  both  sides.  He  said,  that  if 
they  would  not  do  their  duty  cheerfully,  they 
must  he  frightened  into  it ; or  to  that  effect ; 
he  could  not  suffer  all  his  life,  &c.  I asked 
him,  if  he  thought  they  were  to  he  frightened  ; 
and  if  they  were,  I appealed  to  his  generosity, 
if  that  were  a justreturn : that  I most  earnestly 
supplicated  him  not  to  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  whole  royal  family  together : that 
1 had  always  been  bred  in  roonarchial  princi- 
ples, such  as  were  consistent  with  a free  peo- 
ple: that  I could  no  more  help  the  people  to 
intermeddle  with  the  just  rights  of  the  crown, 
than  tamely  sit  still,  and  see  the  crown  invade 


fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  moment 
the  Prince  was  married,  he  not  only  con- 
firmed  his  former  grant  by  a new  patent 
but  likewise  granted  him,  and  put  him  in 
possession  of,  the  earldom  of  Chester,  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Bristol,  Stamford  and 


and  destroy  the  just  rights  of  the  people.  Did 
he,  could  he  believe,  that  if  the  King  were  to 
propose  to  a council,  for  their  opinion',  whether 
lie  should  give  his  Royal  Highness  50,000/.  or 
100,000/.  per  anu,  that  any  of  those  lords  he 
had  named,  or  myself,  should  have  a moment's 
difficulty  in  delivering  and  supporting  <jur  opi- 
nion for  the  larger  sum  ? Surely  lie  could  not  ■ 
there  we  should  act  according  to  our  duty,  and 
constitutionally ; but  to  bring  the  Parliament 
into  the  King’s  closet,  for  them  to  examine  into 
his  most  private,  domestic  affairs,  intrude  them- 
selves into  the  government  of  his  private  estate 
and  family,  was,  surely,  the  most  fatal  prece- 
dent that  could  be  made,  and  the  most  unheard-  ' 
of  to  be  attempted  by  a prince  that  was  to  sue-  I 
coed  him : that  I most  earnestly  conjured  him  ( 
to  consider  what  he  was  doing : that  we  all 
hoped  lie  would  have  children : that  he  knew 
he  had  a brother ; if  it  should  happen,  when  lie 
was  on  the  throne,  that  discontents  should  arise 
(and  there  had  been  discontents  under  the  best 
princes  that  ever  reigned),  how  would  lie  like 
to  have  a Parliament  tell  him,  that  the  Duke 
was  an  amiable,  and  a popular  prince,  of  great 
merit  and  expectation ; that  they  thought  bis 
appanage  too  small,  and  desired  his  Majesty  to 
double  it:  that  he  was  born  in  England, and 
the  nation  could  not  think  themselves  safe  in 
keeping  up  such  an  urmy,  unless  the  Duke  was 
declared  General  ? Would  he  like  this?  and 
yet  this  they  might  do,  they  would  have  a 
precedent  for  it,  and  what  was  more  extraordi- 
nary, ami  unanswerable,  a precedent  of  his  own 
making.  He  said,  he  knew  how  to  avoid  that . 
lie  gave  me  his  word  he  would  make  bis  chil- 
dren and  his  brother  entirely  easy,  they  should 
have  most  ample  allowances ; that  would  be  a 
most  effectual  way  to  keep  every  body  quiet. 

I asked  him  if  he  was  sure  that  they  would  be 
all,  and  always  reasonable  ? Woulil  all  those 
that  advised  them,  be  so  ? Could  be  be  blind  to 
what  fatal  foundations  he  was  laying  for  future 
disturbances  ? And  begged  him  lo  consider, 
that  even  rebellions,  with  a Prince  of  the  Blood 
at  the  head  of  them,  lost  a great  deal  of  the 
horror,  and  even  of  the  danger  of  common  re- 
bellions. ’ desired,  that  he  would  talk  to  the 

duke  of  Argyll,  and  lord  Scarborough,  to  see  if 
I was  single  in  my  apprehensions.  He  said, 
no,  the  duke  of  Argyll  was  loo  deeply  engaged 
with  the  Court,  by  his  employments.  I en- 
treated him  to  look  on  the  Duke  in  a lar  supe- 
rior and  more  just  light,  as  one  of  the  first  of 
his  father’s  subjects,  anil  more  so,  by  his  firm 

and  unalterable  attachment,  and  unavoidable 

connexion  to  the  whole  royal  family,  than  by 
his  rank ; but,  however,  lord  Scarborough  had 
no  employment.  He  still  said,  no;  SearM" 
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Grantham,  with  several  oilier  castles  and 
manors,  created  him  prince  of  Wales,  to 
which  he  annexed  all  the  conquered  lands 
in  that  principality,  and  appropriated  him 
lieutenant  governor  of  Ireland,  though  he 
was  then  but  just  turned  of  Fourteen ; all 


rough,  he  knew,  was  always  full  of  his  fears  ; 
whieli  he  laughed  ut.  I replied,  that  I was 
sure,  if  lord  Scarborough  hail  his  feavs,  they 
were  for  his  Itoyal  Highness,  and  not  fur  him- 
self He  still  'refused  to  speak  to  either  of 
them,  and  said  that,  now,  he  did  not  think  to 
speak  to  the  duke  of  Dorset  or  lord  Wilming- 
ton. I begged  him  to  believe,  that  I only 
spoke  my  own  sentiments,  and  not  to  alter  Ins 
design  of  sending  for  them  upon  that.  He 
said,  no,  it  was  to  no  purpose  ; he  knew  we 
were  in  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  was 
satisfied  he  could  expect  nothing  from  thence, 
so  would  not  send  for  them  ; nor  wouhHiep 
now,  for  sir  Thomas  Frankland,  or  sir  Conyers 
Darcy,  as  he  ouce  designed.  I still- persisted 
to  desire,  that  he  would  not  include  those 
gentlemen  with  me,  who  knew  nothing  of 
it;  hut  he  persisted  in  the  contrary,  which 
made  me  say  that  I was  extremely  sorry  that 
lie  would  not  speak  to  gentlemen  of  that"  cha- 
racter ; and  that  I did  hot  believe  he  would 
find  one  dispassionate  man,  animated  by.oppo- 
silion,  of  figure  enough  to  be  consulted,  who 
would  not  most  ardently  and  vehemently  ad- 
vise his  royal  highness  against  this  measure. 
He  then  renewed  his  instances  strongly  to 
make  me  for  it,  nnd  go  id  he  should  make  a very 
bad  figure  in  the  world,  when  it  appeared  that 
bis  best  friends  were  against  him  (and  this  lie 
repeated  ofien)  in  the  only  point  he  could  want 
tbem,  and  in  a point  f well  knew  he  was, 
always,  entirely  set  upon,  and  had  always  had 
iffView.  I replied,  it  was  true,  I did  know  he 
was  always  bent  upon  it,  hut  his  royal  highness 
as  well  knew,  that  1 always  as  constantly  op- 

Ked  this  way  of  attempting  it : that  be  well 
;w  that  my  firmness  on  this  head  was  the 
first  and  chief  cause  of  his  withdrawing,  for 
these  two  years  lust  past,  the  confidence  he 
formerly  honoured  me  with : tbat  I spoke  it 
Without  the  least  thought  of  complaint,  but 
be  knew  it  was  so ; and  therefore,  as  I could, 
by  no  means,  charge  his  royal  highness  with 
acting  inconsistently  in  pursuing  this  view,  lie 
must  "also  do  me  the  justice  to  own,  that  I acted 
consistently  with  myself  in  tli*Sentiug  from  it: 
that  as  he  hail  been  graciously  pleased  often 
to  use  the  word  friendslcaving  one,  friends  not 
assisting  one,  Ike.  1 most  humbly  begged 
leave  to  submit,  if  it  was  friendly  to  take  a re- 
solution of  the  highest  nature,  a resolution  Sne 
was  known  to  be  against,  and  unalterably  to  fix 
tbat  resolution,  with  1 could  not  say  who  ; hot 
with  the  friends,  certainly,  of  those  he  was 
graciously  pleased  to  call  friends  ; nnd  all  this, 
without  the  (east  communication  to  them  till  it 
was  irrecoverable ; without  giving  them  the 
least  opportunity  of  having  their  objections 
[ VOL.  Daunted  image  digitSkl  by  the  l.nivets 


which  wns  done,  as  the  Historians  express 
it;  ‘ ut  tnaturus  ad  res  grim  ores  gerendaa 
‘ expertus  redderetur.’  By  this  generosity 
and  benevolence,  of  the  King  towards  his 
eldest  son,  that  Prince  was  early  in  his 
youth  established  in  a state  ofitidepend- 


weighed,  or  their' scruples  removed;  but  only 
to  tell  tbem  that  the  thing  was  fixed,  nnd  they 
most  follow,  or  refuse  it.  He-then  set  forth' 
how  unpopular  the  court  had  madeifcelfthroilgtr 
the  nation,  which  was  much  the  reverse  oil  life 
side.  I told  him,  that  I retiected,  with  much1 
concern,  on  any  unpopularity.  Wit  was  'th'o-' 
roughly  persuaded  that  this ’measure  would 
lessen  the  unpopularity  where  he  seemed  to1 
express  the  greatest  dislike  ; and  lay  a foun- 
dation for  it,  where  he  thought,  and' I was. per- 
suaded there  was  none  ; because  1 was'  con- 
vinced that  an  attack  upon  his  royal  father,  of 
this  uature,  and  at  this  time,  would  produed  st> 
incurable  a division,  that  when  men's  first  p fis- 
sions subsided,  and  they  began  to  reflect  coolly; 
the  authors  nnd  advisers  of  this  measure  (I  diij, 
not  know  them,  hut  the  world  would  certainly 
fix' it  somewhere,  unjustly  perhaps),  would,  in 
the  end,  become  the  detestation  of  mankind, 
and  perhaps  of  posterity.  He  still  confirmed 
to  press  me  warmly,  and  said  that  my  being 
against  him  cut  oft'  his  lingers  ; but  sure  I 
coni  I not  deny  him  to  be  aliseut,  if  I would  not 
be  for  him.  1 told  him,  that  as  I now  stood  in- 
formed-, it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  absent  ; 
when  1 had  taken  a umtnre  resolution  upon  a 
thing  of  this  weight,  I thought  it  would  lio  in- 
cousistent  with  my  honour  and  reputation,  not 
to  dare  to  show  it’:  that,  however,  if  I could 
find  any  means  to  satisfy  my  honour  16  myself 
in  being  absent,  I would  wait  utC  bis  ro'yid 
highness  again,  hut,  as  1 now  was  informed, 

1 thought  it  impossible;  and  that  nothing 
could  happen  to  me  so  fatal,  not  even  bis  royal 
liighness’s  displeasure,  as  to  leave  the  least  n'm- 
bij'iiity  upon  his  mind  of  my  conduct.  He 
asked  what  1 meant  by  ambiguity  ? 1 said,  to 
leove  any  doubt  with  his  royal  highness,  or 
reason  lor  him  to  suppose,  that  I . would  be  for 
him,  or  absent,  when  lie  would  afterwards  hear 
thut  I was  against  him.  He  said,  it  wasOety 
strange  that  I would  not  he  absent,  when  I'hatl 
said,  tltnt  I thought  it  natural  that  many  gen- 
tlemen of  great  honour  and  property  wthild’p&t 
fuse  to  vote  in  this  question.  I replied,  that  I 
could  not  be  absent,  because  I did  not  come 
under  the  latter  part  of  the  description  I bad 
made  of  them,  for  I Imd  said,  that  whit  would 
make  snch  gentlemen  be  absent,  woold  bin 
motive  of  dissatisfaction  against  both,  for  hav- 
ing driven  them  to  thut  extremity : now  that 
could  never  be  n mutive  with  me,  to  whatsis 
ever  extremities  I might  be  reduced.  He 
said,  he  saw  then,  that  he  was  to  expect  me, 
mid  nil  my  friends  (meaning  the  Commoners) 
against  him.  1 tohl  him,  that  as  to  joy  friemjf', 
1 had  not  dropped  the  least  hint  to  them  of  tms 
sffhir:  tbnt  1 hoped  for  his  sake,  the v would 
>'  nf%'^V§T,pton1  .ihraqt  iJjgitisalion  I.  nir  ♦ 
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ency  and  grandeur,  and  those  paternal 
favours  were  afterwards  ftilly  repaid  by 
that  illustrious  and  most  heroic  prince,  for 
he  afterwards  proved  his  father’s  chief  and 
only  support.  Every  one  knows  how  by 
his  courage  and  conduct  at  the  battle  of 


Evesham  he  relieved  his  father  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  restored  his  af. 
fairs  after  they  were  brought  into  a most 
desperate  state.  Nay,  not  only  the  King 
himself,  but  the  nation  reaped  signal  bene- 
fit  from  the  free  and  independent  circum- 


not  see  it  in  the  light  that  I did  ; and  did  pro- 
mise him,  that  I would  use  no  one  argument 
to  induce  them  to  do  so : hut  for  myself,  it  was 
with  great  concern  I was  obliged  to  say,  that 
1 must  lie  against  it,  uuless  I could  find  rea- 
sons, which  1 did  not  then  see,  and  which  I be- 
lieved it  impossible  to  find,  to  he  absent ; if  I 
did,  I would  certainly  wait  on  his  royal  high- 
ness agaiif,  and  let  lum  know  it.  Thus  ended 
the  most  painful  conversation  I ever  had,  or, 
1 believe,  ever  shall  have  whilst  1 live. 

“ As  what  is  put  down  here  is  only  to  aid 
my  own  memory,  while  the  transaction  is 
fresh,  and  in  particulars,  only,  where  I was 
immediately  concerned,  I will  not  say  when 
the  ministry  first  knew  of  this  resolution ; 
though,  I think,  I have  undeniable  reasons  to 
believe,  they  did  not  know  it  till  Sunday  the 
ltilh,  at  soonest ; more  probably  not  till  Mon- 
day the  14th,  which  is  extremely  surprising. 
On  Wednesday  the  16th  it  was  public,  and  I 
was  stopped  by  several  gentlemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  desired  my  opinion,  which  I 
gave  to  none.  Sir  Hubert  Walpole  desired  me 
to  stay  the  rising  of  the  House,  that  he  miglit 
Speak  with  me : I did  so ; and  when  the 
House  was  almost  empty,  we  wcut  behind  the 
choir  together.'  lie  was,  then,  so  little  in- 
formed of  people’s  opiuions,  that  he  began  by 
Spying,  that  he  desired  to  speak  to  me  without 
reserve:  and  therefore. would  ask  me,  frankly, 
if  upon  this  great  question,  I would  give  him 
a meeting.  I answered,  that  this  great  ques- 
tion was  not  new  to  me:  that  for  three  years 
preceding  the  two  last,  it  bad  been  the  great 
struggle  of  my  life  to  prevent  it  from  break- 
ing out  then : that  I would  not  have  done 
so,  if  1 had  not  entirely  disapproved  it  ; 
and  that  from  that  time,  up  to  this  very 
hour,  1 had  never  seen  any  one  reason  to 
induce  me  to  alter  my  opinion.  He  said  it 
was  a very  handsome  declaration,  and  lie 
thanked  me ; but  that  I well  knew  many  things 
were  liable  to  he  imputed  to  us,  which  w e were 
not  guilty  of,  and  therefore  begged  me  to  speak 
to  my  friends.  I said,  that  1 desired  there 
might  be  no  mistakes  between  us  upon  a sub- 
ject of  this  importance ; that  I spoke  for 
inyself  plainly,  and  openly  ; I always  disap- 
proved of  this"  measure  as  pernicious  and  fatal 
to  the  whole  Royal  Family,  and  as  such, 
would  give  my  .public  dissent  to  it.  As  to 
.what  lie  called  my  friends,  I supposed  he 
meant  Mr.  Dnilington,  Mr.  Wyndbain,  Mr. 
Beaghan,  and  the  two  Messrs.  Tucker.  He 
said,  Yes.  1 replied,  that  as  to -this  matter  I 
would  tell  him  tiic  whole  truth,  indifferent  how 
far  lie  credited  it : that  it  would  be  idle  to  tell 
kimtLat  1 did  not  know  of  this  measure,  fori 


did,  long  since,  but  under  such  restrictionsthat 
hindered  me  from  commuuicaling  it  to  any 
body  ; that  I regarded  those  ties,  mnl  had  not 
even  hinted  it  to  any  one  of  those  gentle, 
men  ; but  as  the  thing  was  now  public,  I had 
already  spoke  to  some  of  them,  and  did  design 
to  do  so  to  the  rest,  to  meet  roe  that  night ; but, 
as  yet,  could  give  him  no  maimer  ofguessasto 
their  opinion  in  this  matter.  He  again  de- 
sired me  not  to  do  the  thing  by  halves,  because 
it  would  be  imputed.  I told  him  that  they 
were  independent  gentlemen  ; that  though 
their  fortunes  were  not  large,  yet  they  were 
sufficient,  and  they  were  resolved  they  always 
should  he  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  indepen- 
dency ; that  he  best  knew  they  had  not  keen 
regarded,  or  treated  in  a manner  to  give  them 
any  great  present  expectations.  He  inter- 
rupted me  here,  and  said  w e understood  one 
another;  that  wbat  I said  with  relation  to 
those  gentlemen  was  true,  and  had  proceeded 
from  not  being  in  a situation  to  have  it  other- 
. wise,  [meaning  the  coldness  between  us].  1 
replied,  that  I did  understand  him,  but  as  he 
knew  they  had  no  present  expectations,  I 
could  by  no  means  say  how  far  they  would 
care  to  forfeit  the  prospect  of  all  future  favours 
and  advantages.  Me  pressed  me  again  to 
speak  to  them,  for  indeed,  it  would  he  imputed. 
His  repeating  that  so  often,  heated  me  a little, 
and  made  me  tell  him,  that  I very  little  re- 
garded what  might  be  imputed  to  me  unjustly : 
had  I any  pretensions  ? any  expectations  ? 
What  had  I asked  or  pretended  ? He  knew  1 
had  none  : if  I had.  let  him  say  it.  He  said 
it  was  very  true  ; that  1 must  lie  sensible  that 
there  had  been  great  misunderstandings  be- 
tween us,  he  was  willing  to  suppose  on  both 
sides,  but  that  so  great  a service  as  that  wiped 
out  a multitude  ot  things.  I answered,  tliat 
ivhat  I should  do  was  from  a motive  of  my 
duty  ; that  1 neither  asked  nor  expected  any 
reward  for  it,  nor  pretended  any  thing  from  it: 
that  ns  to  the  gentlemen,  I would,  'as  1 de, 
signed,  lay  the  matter  fairly  before  them,  and 
plainly  tell  them  which  way  1 should  vote: 
whether  mV  example  would  influence  them, 
they  must  determine,  but  1 should  use  no  ar- 
guments to  do  it. 

“ I did  so  the  same  night ; and  they,  from 
their  own  judgments,  entirely  unbiassed,  or 
attempted  to  lie  so  by  me,  all  determined  to 
vole  for  the  king. 

“ On  Sunday  the  20th,  about  twelve  gentle- 
men met  at  sir  Robert  Walpole’s,  to  be  in- 
formed (as  the  custom  is  of  ail  those  meetings) 
of  wlmt  is  resolved  upon,  instead  of  being  con- 
sulted (as  the  custom  ought  to  be)  upon  wbat 
should  be  resolved  on. 
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Stances  in  which  that  King  had  so  early 
placed  his  eldest  son.  A state  of  indepen- 
dency naturally  ennobles  and  exalts  the 
mind  of  man ; and  the  effects  of  it  were  most 
conspicuous  in  this  wise  and  brave  prince, 
for  he  afterwards  became  the  glory  of 
England,  and  the  terror  of  Europe, 
i The  next  precedent  I shall  take  notice 
of  is,  that  of  Edward  the  black  prince, 
upon  whom  Edward  III.  his  father,  settled 
at  different  times  the  earldom  of  Chester, 
the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  the  principality  of 
Wales,  the  dutchy  of  Guienne,  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Aquitain.  That  wise  and  great 
king,  Sir,  was  so  sensible  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  ancient  maxim  of  England 
with  regard  to  the  King’s  eldest  son,  that 
he  took  care  every  future  prince  of  Wales 
should  have  something  to  depend  on,  inde- 
pendent of  his  father,  from  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  birth;  for  which  purpose  he 
settled  by  act  of  parliament  the  dutchy  of 
Cornwall  in  such  a manner,  that  the  King’s 
eldest  son,  and  heir  apparent  of  the  crown, 
has  ever  since  been  duke  of  Cornwall  as 
soon  as  born,  and  without  any  new  grant 
from  tlie  king,  from  whence  has  arisen  the 
common  proverb,  1 Natus  est,  non  datus, 
dux  Comubite.’  Some  of  the  later  grants 
of  that  King  might,  indeed,  proceed  from 


• « When  the  company  was  gone,  I told  sir 
Robert  Walpole  that  1 had  laid  die  matter 
before  the  gentlemen,  and  that  i found  they 
were  disposed  to  act  in  the  same  manner  that  I 
had  declared  I would  do.  He  thanked  me, 
and  was  going  on  (as  1 thought)  to  mention 
future  expectations  ; but  I prevented  him,  by 
continuing  to  say,  that  if  1 had  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  take  another  part  in  this  unlucky 
affair,  than  that  which  the  real  sense  of  my 
duty,  and  zeal  for  the  whole  Royal  Family, 
hail  determined  me  to  take,  I believe  lie  must 
be  very  sensible  that  the  connexion  between 
those  gentlemen  and  me  was  such,  that  we 
should  not  have  differed  iu  opinion.  He  said 
there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  of  it.  I 
added,  that  I then  left  him  to  consider  whether, 
beside  that  real  sense  of  my  duty,  I had  had, 
from  the  day  this  king  came  upon  the  throne, 
up  to  that  hour,  any  one  inducement  to  do 
what  I had  resolved  to  do.  He  answered,  to 
be  sure  not ; the  misunderstandings  between 

him  and  me  were  very  public,  but  now 

and  was  going  on,  but  1 thought  it  not  proper 
to  enter  into  explanations,  and  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  I did  not  meution  this  in  any  the 
least  way  of  complaint,  but  thought  I owed 
myself  so  much  justice  as  to  put  him  iu  mind 
of  it : that  as  I acted  from  a principle  of  honour 
and  conscience  only,  I was  very  regardless  of 
the  consequences  that  might  happen  to  me 
from  it ; though  1 was  not  so  blind  as  not  to 


the  great  personal  merit  of  the  son  ; but 
the  first  grants  could  not  proceed  from  any 
such  consideration:  they  could  proceed 
only  from  his  own  wisdom,  and  from  the 
general  maxim  I have  mentioned;  for  the 
Prince  was  not  three  years  old  when  his 
father  settled  upon  him  by  patent  the  earl- 
dom of  Chester,  he  was  but  seven  j’ears  old 
when  Cornwall  was  erected  into  a dutchy, 
and  settled  upon  him  as  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment as  beforementioned,  and  he  was  but 
thirteen  when  the  principality  of  Wales, 
was  settled  upon  him.  Soon  after  that 
time  indeed,  his  personal  merit  began  to 
appear:  but  how  came  it  to  appear?  Its 
early  appearance  did  proceed  and  could 
only  proceed  from  his  father’s  having  put 
him  so  early  into  an  independent  situa- 
tion, and  from  his  having  employed  him 
in,  and  inured  him  to  the  study  of  weighty 
affairs,  at  an  age  when  most  princes  are 
industriously  taught  to  think  of  nothing 
but  baubles  and  toys. 

The  same  conduct.  Sir,  that  wise  King 
observed  during  that  brave  prince’s  life : 
he  was  continually  heaping  favours  upon 
the  prince  his  son,  and  the  prince  was  con- 
tinually repaying  them  with  glorious  acts 
of  gratitude  and  filial  duty.  When  he  was 
seventeen,  he  fully  repaid  all  former 


see  that  I stood  exposed  to  future  resentments 
by  it,  at  least  as  much  as  any  gentleman  in 
England  : with  which  1 took  my  leave.  On 
Tuesday  the  22d,  the  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Pulteney,  and  seconded  by  sir  Jobn  Barnard  ; 
the  message  and  answer  produced  by  sir 
Robert  Walpole.  The  House  divided  between 
twelve  and  one  ; the  numbers  for  the  King 
were  234,  for  the  Prince  204.  There  were 
45  Tories  absent ; 35  members  voted  for  the 
Prince  against  us,  who,  I think,  never  voted 
against  its  before. 

“ On  Friday  the  25th,  the  same  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords  (where  I was  also), 
by  lord  Carteret,  and  seconded  by  lord  Gower. 
The  debate  lasted  till  past  eight,  when  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected.  The  numbers  for  the  King 
were  103,  for  tlio  Prince  40. 

“ Thus  ended  this  unhappy  affair  in  Par- 
liament : God  only  knows  where  the  conse- 
quences of  it  will  "end  in  a nation,  where,  by 
the  profligacy  and  dissoluteness  of  their  man- 
ners, the  people  seem  to  have  forfeited  all  pre- 
tence to  the  divine  favour  anil  interposition  ; 
anil  where  baseness,  degeneracy,  ami  corrup. 
lion,  is  arrived  to  such  a height,  as  to  make 
them  an  easy  prey;  not  only  to  the  glaring 
qualities,  and  miscalled  virtues,  of  great,  ill- 
designing  Princes  ; but  even  to  the  most  bare- 
faced, despicableattenipts  oflhe  weakest,  when- 
ever they  shall  think  tit  to  employ  a little  low 
cunning,  and  open  corruption,  to  eDslavetbem.’'' 
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favours,  by  having  the  chief  share  in  die 
victory  obtained  over  the  French  at.  the 
famous  battle  of  Cressy.  In  die  24th  or 
2oth  year  of  this  prince’s  age,  the  King  in- 
vested him  with  the  dutcliy  of  Guienne, 
which  new  favour  he  soou  after  repaid  by 
sending  the  Kingof  Francehomeprisonerlo 
his  father,  alter  having  defeated  and  taken 
him  at  the  memorable  batde  of  Poictiers. 
And  in  the  two  and  thirtieth  year  of  that 

Erinee’s  age,  a great  part  of  France  having 
een  conquered  and  subdued  by  his  valour, 
the  King  iu's  father  erected  Guienne,  Gas- 
cony, and  several  other  provinces  of 
France,  into  a principality  under  the  name 
of  the  principality  of  Aquitain,  with  which 
be  invested  the  prince  his  son : tliis  new 
favour  likewise  the  prince  soou  repaid  by 
carrying  the  glory  of  the  English  arms  into 
Spain,  and  replacing  Peter  upon  the  throne 
of  Castile,  after  having  defeated  the  usurper 
Henry  at  the  battle  of  Nejara  in  that  king- 
dom ; for  all  which  glorious  victories,  and 
many  other  great  services  done  to  his  na- 
tive country,  the  nation  was  so  grateful  to 
his  memory,  that  immediately  after  his 
death,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  their  grief  for 
the  loss  of  so  brave  a prince  would  give 
them  leave,  the  House  of  Commons  ad- 
dressed the  Kmg  to  create  his  son  Prince 
of  Wales  and  duke  of  Cornwall,  which  that 
wise  king  immediately  agreed  to ; for  his 
grandson  being  then  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown,  he  became  intitled,  by  the 
maxim  1 have  mentioned,  to  an  indepen- 
dent settlement;  but  as  lie  was  not  the 
King’s  eldest  son,  he  had  no  pretence  from 
any  former  precedent  to  the  principality  of 
Wales,  and  his  right  by  the  late  act  to’the 
dutcliy  of  Cornwall  was  thought  to  be 
doubtful  by  the  lawyers  of  that  age,  the 
lawyers  being  then  it  seems,  as  dexterous 
at  starting  doubts  and  scruples  as  the  law- 
yers of  tbe  uge  we  now  live  in. 

Give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  mention  one  other 
precedent,  That  of  prince  Henry,  after- 
wards the  glorious  king  Henry  5,  whom 
his  father  Henry  -1,  in  the  very  first  year 
of  his  reign,  created  prince  of  Wales, 
duke  of  Cornwall,  and  carl  of  Chester, 
though  the  prince  was  then  but  twelve 
years  of  age ; all  which  grants  were  re- 
corded upon  the  parliament’s  request,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  a revo- 
cation ; and  though  "that  king  was  naturally 
of  'a  jealous  and  a suspicious  temper,  yet 
we  find,  during  his  whole  reign,"  he  was 
every  now  and  then  making  new  grants  to 
the  prince  his  son,  even  though  he  was 
sometimes  maliciously  made  to  believe,  the 


prince  was  conspiring  against  him.  jv 
prince,  it  is  true,  fell  into  some  excesses 
incident  to  youth  and  idleness,  but  from 
the  first  part  of  his  life,  and  from  his  con- 
duct after  he  became  king,  we  may  judge 
that  those  excesses  were  rather  owing  to 
his  father’s  jealousy  than  to  h is  own  natural 
temper;  for  wheu'he  was  but  about  six. 
teen,  he  by  bis  valour  contributed  greatly 
to  his  father’s  victory  over  the  rebels  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  very  next  year  hav. 
ing  been  entrusted  with"  the  command  of 
his  father's  army  against  the  rebels  in 
Wales,  by  his ' conduct  and  courage,  he 
gave  them  two  signal  defeats,  by  which  he 

S’ned  so  much  esteem,  that  the  king  hi* 
ler,  from  his  own  natural  and  unhappy 
temper,  nnd  not  from  any  undutiful  be- 
haviour in  iiis  son,  began  to  grow  jealous 
of  him,  and  therefore  never  afterwards 
employed  him  in  any  public  nft'airs;  so 
that  tiie  excesses  he  fell  into  probably  pro- 
ceeded from  the  idleness  of  bis  life,  and 
the  activity  of  his  genius,  or  perhaps  rather' 
from  a design  of  removing  from,  his  father 
all  future  occasions  of  jealousy.  ‘ This,  in- 
deed, seems  to  be  confirmed,  or  at  least 
rendered  the  most  probable  conjecture, 
by  his  conduct  after  he  became  king ; for 
immediately  upon  his  accession,  he  ba- 
nished from  his  presence  all  the  compa- 
nions and  sycophant  upholders  of  his 
former  debauches,  and  became  one  of  the 

Etest,  and  one  of  the  most  glorious 
us  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion particularly  all  the  examples  that 
could  be  brought  of  the  great  and  irrevo- 
cable provisions  that  have  been  made  for 
the  eldest  sons  of  our  kings.  We  have 
not,  it  is  true,  had  many  princes  (hat  have 
come  to  man’s  estate  in  tlie  life-time  of 
their  fathers,  but  every  one  of  them  that 
has  done  so,  has  had  an  independent  settle- 
ment made  upon  hint  long  before  he  wfls 
of  age.  Nay,  even  tbe  presumptive  heirs 
of  the  crown  liave  always  had  an  indepen- 
dent settlement  made  upon  them,  gene- 
rally as  soon  as  they  began  to  l>e  tlie  pre- 
sumptive lieirs  of  die  crown : For  proof 
of  this  1 need  bring  no  other  example  than 
that  of  the  late  king  James  2,  when  duke 
of  York,  and  that  of  the  late  queen  Anne 
when  princess  of  Denmark ; for  the  duke 
of  York  had  a great  settlement  made  upon 
him  by  parliament,  soon  after  tbe  restora- 
tion, though  he  was  but  presumptive  hefr 
of  the  crown;  bis  brother  king  Charles 
being  then  in  a capacity  of  having  chu* 
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Aren,  who  would  have  given  him  a more 
effectual  exclusion  than  could  ever  be  at- 
tained by  parliament,  till  his  own  ridicu- 
lous measures  put  it  in  their  power ; and 
the  late  queen  Anne,  when  princess  of 
Denmark,  had  likewise  a great  settlement 
made  upon  her  by  authority  of  parliament, 
though  king  William  and  queen  Mary  were 
both  then  alive,  and  in  a capacity  of  hav- 
ing children ; so  that  the  princess  Anne, 
when  that  settlement  was  made,  was  but 
the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown. 

From  these  precedents  it  appears,  Sir, 
that  the  maxim  of  having  an  independent 
provision  settled  upon  the  apparent  or 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  is  a maxim  i 
which  has  always  been  observed  in  this 
nation : and  that  the  parliament  may  in- 
terpose for  that  purpose,  I shall  likewise 
shew  from  several  precedents.  I have  al- 
ready mentioned  to  you  the  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince’s  eldest  son,  therefore  1 
•hall  proceed  to  mention  some  others  of 
a late  date.  In  the  first  year  of  king 
Henry  4-,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  upon 
proper  motions  for  that  purpose,  desired 
of  the  king  that  his  eldest  son,  prince 
Henry,  might  be  created  Prince  of  Wales, 
duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester, 
and  in  the  same  parliament  the  Commons 
petitioned  the  king  that  the  charter  of  the 
said  principality  and  earldom,  anti  an  act 
of  the  said  creation,  might  be  enrolled 
and  entered  upon  record,  as  an  article 
agreed  upon  by  parliament;  both  which 
that  king  immediately  complied  with;  for 
as  he  had  been  called  in  by  the  people, 
and  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  parliament, 
he  had  so  just  a sense  of  tile  obligations  he 
lay  under  both  to  his  people  and  parlia- 
ment, as  not  to  refuse  any  just  request  they 
Could  make.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  6, 
the  parliament  not  only  took  care  to  have 
the  principality  of  Wales  settled  upon 
prince  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  king, 
but  likewise  declared  and  ascertained  the 
particular  sums  that  were  to  be  allowed  for 
his  table,  till  he  came  to  be  of  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  he  was  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  revenues  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
county  Palatine  of  Chester.  And  but 
lately  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
William  and  queen  Man',  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  to  address  their  Ma- 
jesties to  make  a settlement  on  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  who  was  then  but  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  crown  ; which  reso- 
lution does  not,  it  is  true,  seem  to  have 
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been  very  agreeable  to  the  court,  with  re- 
gard to  the  sum  at  first  proposed,  but  the 
right  the  parliament  had  to  present  such 
an  address  was  so  f&r  from  being  contro- 
verted, that  after  the  dispute  about  the 
sum  was  settled,  even  the  courtiers  them- 
selves joined,  the  next  session,  in  the  reso- 
lution for  that  purpose,  which  plainly 
evinces  the  power  and  the  duty. of  parlia- 
ment, with  respect  to  their  addressing  for 
having  a sufficient  provision  settled  inde- 
pendently upon  the  -heir  apparent  or  pre- 
sumptive of  the  crown,  and  consequently 
will  from  precedent  justify  the  motion  I am 
to  make. 

Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  wisdom  and 
good  policy,  that  of  having  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  crown  bred  up  in  a state  of 
grandeur  and  independency,  is  certainly  a 
maxim  of  great  use  in  all  countries,  but  in 
a free  country  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
A free  and  generous  education  tends 
greatly  to  open  the  mind,  to  endow  it  with 
noble  and  right  sentiments,  and  to  shut  out 
all  mean,  narrow,  and  selfish  views;  there- 
fore it  is  the  only  proper  education  for  one 
who  is  by  his  birtn  to  have  the  chief  rule 
over  any  people;  but  for  one  who  is  to 
have  the  chief  rule  over  a free  people,  such 
an  education  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary ; for,  besides  the  advantages  already 
mentioned,  a prince  who  lias  lived  in  a 
state  pf  freedom  and  independency  before 
he  begins  his  reign,  thereby  learns  how  to 
be  a dutiful  and  obedient  subject,  without 
being  an  abject  slave  ; and  by  tasting  in 
j his  youth  the  sweets  of  such  a delicious 
state,  he  comes  to  know  the  true  value  of 
it,  fronvwhcnce  he  must  necessarily  con- 
clude his  subjects  will  not  easily  part  with 
it,  and  therefore,  when  lie  comes  to  mount 
the  throne,  he  not  only  knows  how  to 
exact  a dutiful  obedience  without  expect- 
ing a slavish  submission,  but  be  will  in 
common  prudence  content  himself  with 
the  former,  because  he  knows  he  cannot 
without  great  danger  aim  at  the  latter. 
Such  a prince  will  always  be  sure  of  being 
well  served,  because  he  can  with  patience 
receive  an  honest  and  a free  advice  from 
his  ministers  and  favourites:  He  will  not 
take  it  ill  to  be  even  controuled  by  his 
council  or  his  parliament;  whereas  a prince 
educated  in  slavery,  and  advanced  to 
power,  being  unacquainted  with  any  sort 
of  submission  but  that  he  has  himseuheen 
bred  to,  is  apt  to  look  upon  every  honest 
freedom  as  a mark  of  disrespect  or  dis- 
obedience, and  as  he  cannot  bear  sincerity, 
| he  may  expect  never  to  meet  with  it  from 
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any  of  his  pretended  friends  or  favourites,  render  him  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  . 
Thus  it  appears  to  be  requisite  both  for  brave  and  a free  people,  which  die  people 
the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  prince  of  this  nation,  I hope,  will  for  ever  conti. 
who  is  to  reign,  and  for  die  ease  and  hap-  uue  to  be. 

piness  of  the  people  over  whom  he  is  to  Suppose  then.  Sir,  there  were  no  prc. 
reign,  that  he  should  be  bred  up  in  a state  cedent  for  haying  a sufficient  and  an  indei 
of  freedom  and  independency.  pendent  provision  setded  upon  the  Prince 

But  farther.  Sir,  even  with  regard  to  of  Wales ; suppose  there  was  no  example 
the  king  upon  the  throne,  especially  in  of  (he  parliament’s  having  ever  interposed 
this  nation,  die  grandeur  and  indepen-  for  that  purpose ; yet  if  true  wisdom  and 

deucy  of  his  Heir  Apparent  must  be  of  good  policy- require  that  it  should  be  done, 

great  service  to  him.  The  affection  and  if  the  making  of  such  a settlement  can  con- 
esteem  which  the  Heir  Apparent  acquires  tribute  to  the  honour  of  the  King,  to  the 
among  the  people,  is  so  far  from  being  a security  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  to  the  king,  that  it  must  al-  happiness  of  the  people,  it  is  a thing  that 
ways  be,  and  has  always  been  reckoned  ought  to  be  done  : and  if  it  should  be  un- 
one  of  the  most  solid  supports  of  the  necessarily  delayed,  has  not  the  parliament 
crown.  The  great  and  the  wise  king  a right,  are  we  not  in  honour,  in  duty, 
Edward  3,  was  so  far  from  being  jealous  bound  to  interpose,  and  to  advise  or  peti- 
of  any  glory  or  esteem  the  prince  his  son  tion  our  sovereign,  that  it  may  be  done  as 
might  acquire,  that  in  the  famous  battle  soon  as  possible  ? But  when  we  consider 
of  Cressy,  he  gave  his  son  the  chief  com-  the  constant  course  of  proceeding  in  this 
mand  of  that  part  of  his  army  which  was  particular,  when  we  see  how  often  the  par- 
to  attack  the  enemy,  in  order  that  he  might  liament  has  interposed,  even  when  this 
have  the  sole  glory  of  the  victory,  re-  provision  was  not  made  out  of  any  grants 
serving  to  himself  only  the  command  of  a from  the  people,  but  out  of  the  king’s  own 
great  body  in  case  of  accidents;  and  when  estate,  out  of  the  lands  and  revenues  pro- 
word was  brought  him  that  his  son  was  in  perly  belonging  to  the  crown,  can  we  bs- 
great  danger,  and  hardly  pressed  by  the  eue-  lance  a moment  abouf  our  right,  can  we  in 
my,  his  answer  was,  ‘ I know  my  boy  has  duty  to  our  King,  or  to  that  most  illustrious 
4 courage,  let  him  but  push  the  enemy,  he  and  most  deserving  Prince  his  eldest  son, 

* will  certainly  conquer.  I am  loth  to  rob  delay  requesting  that  to  be  done  which 
4 him  of  any  share  of  that  glory  I see  he  ought  to  have  been  done  long  before  this 
4 is  in  a fair  way  of  obtaining.’  Such  were  time?  Especially  now,  Sir,  that  no  part 
that  king’s  sentiments ; and  in  the  charter  of  that  provision  is  to  come  out  of  the 
of  Henry  6 to  his  son  Edward,  it  is  ex-  lands  or  revenues  properly  belonging  to 
pressly  declared,  that  by  giving  due  ho-  the  crown,  but  is  wholly  to  be  taken  from 
nours  to  the  prince,  the  throne  was  esta-  a very  liberal  grant  long  since  made  by 
blished,  and  the  royal  sceptre  exalted;  and  the  people  to  the  crown,  and  which  has 
therefore,  by  granting  the  principality  of  been  of  late  greatly  increased  with  tlu’s 
Wales  and  county  palatine  of  Chester  to  very  view,  that  an  honourable  and  a suffi- 
his  son,  he  consulted  his  own  honour,  the  cient  settlement  might  be  made  upon  his 
security  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  good  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  W’alesassooa 
of  his  people,  rather  than  the  prince’s  ho-  ! as  the  same  should  become  necessary, 
nour.  From  the  behaviour  of  all  our  kings  This,  Sir,  of  course  leads  me  to  consi- 
towards  their  eldest  sons,  we  may  judge  der  the  nature  of  that  parliamentary  grant, 
their  sentiments  have  been  the  same,  now  called  the  civil  list  revenue,  from 
They  have  all  been  of  opinion,  that  their  which  it  will  appear  that  what  I am  now 
eldest  sons  ought  to  live  in  grandeur,  and  going  to  propose,  is  founded  both  upon 
that  the  more  honour  and  esteem  they  law  and  equity.  In  ancient  times  the  es- 
aequired,  the  more  they  added  to  the  se-  tates  and  revenues,  properly  belonging  to. 
curity  of  the  throne.  But  how  can  a prince  the  crown,  were  sufficient  for  supporting 
live  m grandeur,  who  has  nothing  of  his  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown  and 
own,  or  not  a sufficiency  to  subsist  on  ? royal  family ; the  people  were  charged 
How  can  a prince  who  is  in  a continual  with  no  taxes  for  that  purpose,  except  a 
state  or  dependency,  a continual  state  of  small  custom  upon  tire  importation  and  ex- 
slavery,  acquire  esteem  from  those  who  are  portation  of  goods  mid  merchandize : no 
themselves  free'  and  independent  ? The  grant,  no  aid  was  ever  desired  from  them, 
very  submitting  tamely  to  live  in  such  a but  when  some  extraordinary  cxpence  be-- 
stare,  must  derogate  from  his  honour,  and  came  necessary,  for  defending  _the  nation  • 
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against  pirates  or  threatened  invasions,  or 
for  vindicating  and  supporting  its  honour 
in  some  alfair  of  great  consequence  and 
of  an  extraordinary  nature ; but  by  the 

E refuse  liberalities  of  some  of  our  former 
■ngs,  and  by  other  accidents,  the  proper 
estate  and  revenue  of  the  crown  came  at 
last  to  be  so  much  diminished,  that  it  was 
not  near  sufficient  for  supporting  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  crown  and  royal 
family,  and  therefore  at  the  restoration  of 
king  Charles  2,  the  dangerous  tax  called 
Tonnage  and  Poundage,  and  the  more 
dangerous  tax  called  Excise,  were  esta- 
blished, and  granted  to  that  king  for  his 
life ; and  at  the  same  time  an  additional 
excise  was  established,  in  lieu  of  the  wards 
and  liveries  which  were  then  abolished, 
and  settled  upon  that  king  and  his  heirs 
and  successors  for  ever ; which  taxes  were 
partly  for  what  is  now  called  the  civil  list, 
and  the  residue  for  what  we  now  call  the 
current  service.  Several  other  taxes  were 
established  in  that  and  the  following  reign, 
and  intended  for  the  same  purposes,  with- 
out distinguishing  or  specifying  any  par- 
ticular uses ; but  it  having  been  found  that 
the  money  granted  by  parliament  was 
often  applied  to  purposes  very  different 
from  those  intended  by  parliament,  there- 
fore, after  the  happy  Revolution,  which 
put  us  in  a'condition  of  rectifying  some 
former  errors,  and  removing  some  of  our 
former  grievances,  the  custom  of  appro- 
priating each  respective  grant  to  its  pro- 
per use,  was  introduced  and  established ; 
and  from  that  time  the  revenues  granted 
to  the  crown  by  parliament  came  to  be 
•distinguished  into''  the  civil  list  revenue, 
and  the  current  service  revenue ; the  for- 
mer being  that  which  was  granted  and  ap- 
propriated by  parliament  for  supporting 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 

Eroviding  for  the  royal  family;  and  the 
itter,  that  which  was  granted  and  appro- 

Sriated  by  parliament  for  maintaining  out 
eets  and  armies,  or  providing  for  any 
other  extraordinary  public  services. 

In  order  therefore  to  determine  what 
branches  of  thepublic  charge  were  designed 
by  Parliament,  and  ought  in  law  and  equity 
to  be  defrayed  out  ot  those  grants  appro- 
priated to  the  civil  list,  we  must  examine, 
Sir,  what  uses  that  revenue  was  applied  to, 
immediately  after  its  being  first  distinctly 
Established,  which  was  in  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  William  ; and  we  find  that,  dur- 
ing his  whole  reign,  the  provision  appoint- 
ed for  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  was 
always  charged  upon,  and  paid  out  of  his 


civil  list  revenue.  Then  again,  upon  his 
late  Majesty’s  happy  accession  to  the  throne, 
the  parliament  granted  and  appropriated 
to  the  civil  list  the  same  taxes  and  revenues 
which  had  been  granted  and  appropriated 
to  the  civil  list,  during  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
decessor queen  Anne  ; but  his  late  Majes- 
ty, in  his  first  speech  to  his  parliament, 
took  notice,  that  the  branches  of  the  reve- 
nue, formerly  granted  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  government,  were  so  far  incum- 
bered and  alienated,  that  the  produce  of 
the  funds  which  remained,  and  had  been 
granted  to  him,  would  fall  much  short  of 
what  was  at  first  designed  for  maintaining 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown.  To 
which  he  added,  that  since  it  was  his  hap- 
piness to  see  a prince  of  Wales,  who  might 
in  due  time  succeed  him  on  the  throne, 
and  to  see  the  prince  blessed  with  many 
children,  the  best  and  most  valuable  pledges 
for  his  care  and  concern  for  our  posterity,, 
that  must  occasion  an  expence  to  which  the 
nation  had  not  for  many  years  been  accus- 
tomed, but  such  as  surely  no  man  would 
grudge.  Do  not  these  words  shew  that  his 
late  Majesty  was  of  opinion,  the  civil  list 
was  unquestionably  to  be  charged  with  mak- 
ingan  honourableprovision  forthe  Prince  of 
Wales  ? And  is  it  not  as  apparent,  that  the 
addition  granted  to  the  civil  list  by  parlia- 
ment, in  consequence  of  that  speech,  was 
granted  with  an  intention,  that  such  a set- 
tlement should  be  granted  out  of  that  reve- 
nue to  the  prince  of  Wales  as  should  be 
sufficient  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  his 
high  birth,  and  the  honour  of  tne  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  to  which  he  was  heir  appa- 
rent ? It  is  plain  his  late  Majesty  meant 
so,  and  took  the  intention  of  parliament  to 
be  so  ; for  within  ten  days  after  that  law 
passed,  he  notified  to  his  parliament,  that 
lie  had  ordered  letters  patent  for  100,000/. 
a year  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  free  from  payment  of  any  fees  or 
taxes, and  for  impoweringthe  commissioners 
of  Excise  and  customs  to  pay  directly  to 
the  Prince,  or  his  treasurer,  the  produce  of 
such  branches  of  the  civil  list  revenue,  as 
his  Majesty  should  appoint  for  answering 
that  settlement ; by  which  his  royal  high- 
ness was  rendered  so  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown,  with  respect  to  his  own 
proper  revenue,  that  he  was  not  so  much  as 
obliged  to  apply  to  his  Majesty’s  Exche- 
quer for  the  payment  of  it : his  revenue 
could  not  run  in  arrear,  even  his  Majesty’s 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  could  not  put 
him  oft'  with  that  common  excuse  for  not 
answering  a just  demand,  that  there  was  no 
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money  in  the  Exchequer : find  I cannot  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  for  allowin* 
omit  taking  notice,  that  at  the  very  same  100,000/.  'a  year  for  the  prince  of  Wal«! 
time,  in  the  very  same  session,  there  was  but  the  same  experience  had  shewn  that 
also  another  act  passed,  for  enabling  his  800,000/.  per  ann.  was  sufficient  both  for 
Majesty  to  grant  to  him  the  principality  of  the  one,  and  for  the  other  ; and  therefore 

Wales,  and  county  palatine  of  Chester,  by  proceeding  upon  the  experience  ofpast 
which  were  immediately  after  granted  to  times,  and  upon  that  only,  and  from  thench 
him  accordingly.  settling  800,000/.  a year  for  his  present 

But  now.  Sir,  to  come  to  his  .present  Majesty’s  civil  list,  both  his  Majesty  and 
Majesty’s  happy  accession  to  the  throne,  his  parliament  must  then  certainly  have 
and  that  parliament  which  established  the  meant,  that  out  of  that  revenue  a sufficient 
large  civil  list,  now  settled  upon  the  crown,  provision  should  be  settled  upon  his  royal 
During  his  late  Majesty’s  reign,  by  reason  highness,  as  soon  as  his  future  circuro- 
of  some  very  extraordinary  and  uncommon  stances  should  require  such  a settle- 
disbursements,  it  had  been  found,  that  a ment  to  be  made  : from  all  which  I must 
civil  list  revenue  even  of  700,000/.  a year,  conclude,  that  the  motion  I arti  to  make 
as  it  had  been  managed,  was  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  is  a motion  founded  both 
to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  upon  law  and  equity, 
crown,  and  to  pay  100,000/.  a year  to  the  I think,  Sir,  I have  now  shewn  that  ac- 
prince  of  Wales:  for  which  reason  several  cording  to  law,  according  to  equity  and 
additional  sums  had  been  granted  in  that  conscience,  according  to  wisdom  and  good 
reign  to  the  civil  list;  amounting  in  the  policy,  and  according  to  precedent,  hi* 
whole  to  1,300,000/.  which  made  the  civil  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  ought 
list  during  that  reign  amount,  at  an  average,  to  have  a provision  settled  upon  him,  suffi. 
to  803,000/.  a year ; therefore  his  present  cient  for  supporting  the  dignity  and  gran- 
Majesty,  inhisspeech  from  the  throne,  told  deur  of  his  high  birth ; and  that  the  par- 
liis  parliament,  lie  was  persuaded  that  the  liaraent  not  only  has  a right,  but  ought  to 
experience  of  past  times  wouldprevail  upon  interpose,  and  advise  his  Majesty  to  do 
them  to  shew  a due  regard  to  the  honour  that  which  in  law,  in  equity,  in  wisdom, 
and  dignity  of  the  crown  ; which  the  par-  and  according  to  precedent,  ought  to  bo 
liament,  without  examining  into  tlie  rea-  done.  The  next  two  questions  that  will 
sons  of  that  past  experience,  immediately  naturally  occur  in  this  affair,  are,  When 
complied  with,  and  settled  upon  his  present  that'  settlement  ought  to  be  made  ? And 
Majesty  for  liis  life,  what  the  experience  what  may  be  thought  a sufficient  settle- 
of  past  times  had  shewn  to  be  necessary,  ment?  As  to  the  time  when  it  oilght  to 
ana  wliat  bad  actually  been  given  to,  though  be  made:  It  ought  certainly  to  have  been 
not  settled  upon  his  father,  with  this  re-  made  long  before  now.  The  mind  of 
markable  improvement,  that  if  the  taxes  ap-  every  man  is  formed  early  in  his  youth, 
propriated  for  that  purposeproduced  more,  Those  notions  and  sentiments  which  are 
the  surplus  should  belong  to  his  Majesty,  early  imbibed,  take  ‘deep  root,  and  are 
but  if  they  produced  less  than  800, 000/.  a seldom  or  never  shaken  off.  If  then  an 
year,  the  deficiency  should  be  made  good  independent  state  can  any  way  contribute 
by  parliament ; which  new  improvement  to  the  improvement  of  a prince’s  mind, 
seems  to  have  had  great  influence  upqn  the  more  early  he  is  put  into  such  a state, 
some  of  our  measures  since  that  time;  the  better.  According  to  this  Inis  the 
for  it  seems  to  have  made  us  endeavour,  as  constant  practice  in  this  kingdom  always 
much  as  possible,  to  increase  the  produce  been  : king  Henry  3,  made  a settlement 
of  those  taxes  in  which  the  civil  list  has  the  upon  bis  eldest  son  Edward,  afterwards 
greatest  share.  Now  I would  gladly  know,  king  Edward  1,  before  lie  was  fourteen, 
what  his  present  Majesty  meant,  or  what  Edward  S,  made  a settlement  upon  his 
the  parliament  meant,  by  the  experience  of  eldest  son,  -Edward  the  Black  Prince,  be- 
past  times,  which  was  the  only  ground  for  lore  he  was  three  years  of  age;  and  within 
the  resolution  they  came  to  with  respect  a few  months  after  the  death  of  that  prince, 
to  the  civil  lists ; sure  they  both  meant  that  the  Commons  addressed  the  king  to  make 
an  honourable  and  a sufficient  provision  for  a settlement  upon  that  prince’s  eldest  son, 
the  prince  of  Wales  should  be  chargeable  w ho  by  his  father's  death  was  become 
upon  the  civil  list  revenue,  and  upon  that  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  The  Po51 
only  ; for  the  experience  of  past  times  had  Office  and  Wine  License  revenues  were 
shewn  that  700*000 1.  a year  was  not  suffi-  settled  by  parliament  upon  the  duke  o* 
cient  for  supporting  the  honour  and  York,  wlio  was  but  presumptive  heir  °* 
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the  crown,  within  three  years  after  his 
brother  king  Charles  2d’s  restoration.  A 
settlement  was  made  upon  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  who  was  likewise  but 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  address  for  that  purpose 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  the  very 
first  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year,  of  the  reign  of  king  William  and 
queen  Mary.  And  his  late  Majesty  or- 
dered letters  patent  for  making  a settle- 
ment upon  the  present  king,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  within  ten  days  after  the  parlia- 
ment had  granted  him  a fund  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  short,  Sir,  look  over  all  our  his- 
tories, examine  all  former  precedents,  I 
believe  no  example  can  be  found,  where 
the  making  of  such  a settlement  has  been 
bo  long  delayed,  as  in  the  present  reign: 
What  may  be  the  reason  I shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine ; but  I am  sure  there 
never  was  a Prince  of  Wales  who  better 
deserved  it,  nor  a crown  revenue  that 
could  better  spare  it.  It  ought,  in  my 
Opinion,  to  have  been  done  as  soon  as  his 
royal  highness  arrived  in  England,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  then  of  full  age,  and,  as 
every  one  that  has  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness to  know  him  must  grant,  extremely 
capable  to  govern  his  own  affairs;  and 
kince  it  is  not  yet  done,  it  is  high  time  for 
us  to  take  the  same  liberty  former  parlia- 
ments have  often  taken,  it  is  high  time 
for  us  to  desire  that  it  may  be  done. 

• Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  what  may  be 
deemed  a sufficient  settlement  for  his  Royal 
Highness,  I think  there  cannot  properly  be 
any  question  about  it,  because  it  seems  to 
have  been  determined  by  that  parliament 
which  established  the  Civil  List  in  the 
late  king’s  reign,  and  also  by  that  parlia- 
ment which  established,  and  from  the  ex- 
perience of  past  times  increased,  the  pre- 
sent Civil  List  revenue.  Both  were  cer- 
tainly of  opinion,  and  the  latter  have,  I 
think,  very  expressly  determined,  that  his 
Royal  Highness  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales  was,  and  ought,  to  have,  at  least 
100,000/.'  a year  settled  upon  him,  out  of 
the  large  Civil  .List  they  then  granted;  for 
what  else  could  they  mean  by  settling  a 
Civil  List  revenue  of  800,000/.  a year  ? 
The  experience  of  past  times,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  was  then  the  only  ground  for 
•.(increasing  that  revemle,  had  shewn  that 
700,000/.  a year  was  . sufficient  for  support- 
ing the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown, 
without  including  what  was  to  be  allowed 
the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  therefore  by 
♦heir  adding  to  that  yearly  sum  100,000/. 

■'  [vol. 


a year  more,  and  granting  a Civil  List  re- 
venue of  800,000/.  a year  at  least,  it  must 
be  supposed  they  meant  and  intended  that 
the  lOt), 000/.  they  had  so  added  to  the 
Civil  List  revenue,  more  than  what  the 
experience  of  past  times  has  shewn  to  be 
sufficient  for  maintaining  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  should  be  settled 
upon  the  present  Prince  of  Wales,  beside* 
the  principality  of  Wales,  dutchy  of  Corn- 
wall, and  county  Palatine  of  Chester,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  settled 
upon  the  present  king,  while  he  was  Prince 
of  Wales:  And  indeed  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  thing  we  are  to  judge  so ; for 
what-  reason  could  they  then  think  of,  or 
what  reason  can  now  be  assigned,  why  the 
present  Prince  of  Wales  should  live  in  less 

Kndeur  than  his  father  did  whilst  he  was 
nee  of  Wales,  or  why  the  same  gran- 
deur might  be  supported  at  a less  expeuce 
than  had  been  before  necessary  ? I can 
think  of  no  reason  but  one,  wbicn  is,  That 
the  nation  is  not  so  rich  as  it  was  former- 
ly ; This,  indeed,  may  at  last  come  to  be 
a good  reason  for  diminishing  the  allow- 
ance or  settlement  for  thed?rince  of  Wales; 
and  it  is  a reason  for  which,  I am  sorry  to 
say  it,  I think  there  is  too  good  a founda- 
tion ; but  then  it  is  a reason  for  diminish- 
ing every  other  article  of  the  public  ex- 
pence,  especially'  that  belonging  to  the 
Civil  List ; and  I am  far  from  thinking  the 
provision  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the 
first  we  ought  to  begin  with ; for  if  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  expe- 
rience of  past  times,  100,000/.  a year,  be- 
sides the  now  exhausted  revenues  of 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Chester,  is  the  least 
provision  we  can  as  yet  thmk  of  allowing 
for  supporting  the  dignity  mid  grandeur 
of  the  heir  apparent  to  our  crown.  I 
shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  till  I 
hear  it  contradicted,  that  it  is  now  high 
time  the  provision  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  be  settled  in ' the  usual  way,  and 
that  100,000/.  a year  out  of  the  Civil  List 
is  the  least  provision  we  can  suppose  neces- 
sary, and  the  least  the  parliament  that 
established  the  present  Civil  List  designed 
he  should  have:  These  two  points  I shall 
now,  I say,  take  for  granted;  but  if  beth, 
or  either  be  controverted,  I shall  beg  leave 
to  explain  myself  more  fully  upon  this 
head,  unless  sonic  other  gentleman  who  is 
of  the  same  opinion  with  me,  and  more 
capable  of  giving  the  reasons  for  his  opi- 
nion, rises  up,  aud  saves  me  that  trouble. 
For  this  reason  I shall  not  now  take  up 
your  time  with  enlarging  further  upon 
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liberty  to  make  you  this  motion, 

“ That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
“ to  his  Majesty  to  express  the  just  sense 
“ this  House  lias  of  his  Majesty’s  great 
“ goodness  and  tender  regard  for  the  last- 
“ ing  welfare  andhappinessof  his  people,  in 
“ the  marriage  of  his  royal  highness  the 
“ Prince  of  Wales ; and  as  this  House  ean- 
“ not  omit  any  opportunity  ofshewingtheir 
“ zeal  and  regard  for  his  Majesty’s  honour 
“ and  the  prosperity  of  his  family,  humbly 
“ to- beseech  his  Majesty,  that  in  conside- 
“ ration  of  the  high  rank  and  dignity  of 
“ their  royal  highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  their  many  emi- 
nent  virtues  and  merits,  lie  would  be 
«*  graciously  pleased  to  settle  100,001)/.  a 
“ year  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  out  of  the 
•**  revenues  cheerfully  granted  to  his  Ma- 
« jesty,  for  the  expences  of  his  civil  go- 
“ vernment,  and  better  supporting  the 
“ dignity  of  the  crown,  and  for  enabling 
“ his  Majesty  to  make  an  honourable,  pro- 
“ vision  for  his  royal  family  in  the  same 
« manner  his  Majesty  enjoyed  it  before  his 
« happy  accession  to  the  throne ; and  also 
« humbly  to  beseech  his  Majesty  to  settle 
“ the  like  jointure  on  her  royal  highness 
“ die  Princess  of  Wales,  as  her  Majesty 
“ had  when  she  was  Princess  of  Wales ; 
“ andto  assurehis  Majesty,  that  this  House 
“ will  enable  him  effectually  to  perform 
“ the  same,  as  nothing  will  more  conduce 
“ to  the  strengthening  his  Majesty’s  go- 
“ vernment,  than  honourably  supporting 
“ tlie  dignity  -of  their  Royal  Highness, 
“ from  whom  we  hope  to  see  a numerous 
“ issue,  to  deliver  down  the  blessings  of  his 
“ Majesty’s  reign  to  latest,  posterity.” 

I know.  Sir,  that  several  arguments  may 
be  made  use  of  against  this  motion,  argu- 
ments which  may  seem  to  be  of  dignity 
and  weight,  because  they  can  come  from 
none  but  such  as  are  in  high  stations,  who 
for  that  reason  ought  never  to  oppose  what 
is  just  and  honourable,  and  much  less 
ought  they  upon  any  occasion  to  make 
use  of  weak  or  trilling  objections.  By  such 
persons  it  may  be  said,  that  the  presenting 
of  such  an  address  will  be  a sort  of  inter- 
meddling in  tiie  domestic  affair  between 
father  and  son,  which  the  Parliament  has 
no  title,  nor  ever  ought  to  intermeddle 
with  upon  any  occasion : but.  Sir,  I must 
beg  leave  to  insist  upon  it,  that  our  pre- 
senting such  an  address  cannot  be  called 
intermeddling  in  any  affairs  either  public 
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to  die  nation  in  general,  and  that  we  hav 
not  only  a right,  but  are  in  duty  bound  m 
do,  as  often  as  we  find  it  necessary.  it  j. 
an  advice  which  I am  sure  his  ministers 
ought  to  have  given  him : if  they  have  not 
they  have  been  deficient  in  their  duty,  and 
the  Parliament  ought  to  make  up  that  de- 
ficiency: if  they  have  been  so  faithful  ^ 
fo  offer  the  same  advice,  and  have  not  sue- 
ceeded,  which,  for  what  I know,  may  be 
die  case,  the  Address  proposed  becomes 
absolutely  necessary ; it  is  what  the  minis- 
ters  ought  to  be  fond  of,  because  the  Ad- 
dress of  Parliament  will  add  weight  to  die 
good,  though  unsuccessful,  advice  they 
have  given.  Then,  Sir,  with,  respect  ei  * 


to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  royal  family, 
they  ought  to  be  considered  in  a two-fold 


respect : if  they  are  such-  as  may  contribute 
to  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  nation  l 
in  general,  or  such  as  may  tend  to  die  dis- 
honour of  the  kingdom,  or  to  die  bringing 
of  any  misfortune  upon  the  people,  they  J 
then  come  to  be  of  a public  nature,  and  if  j 
any  false  step  be  made,  or  any  necessary 
step  neglected,  or  too  long  delayed,  it  is  I 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  interpose ; and  I 
of  diis  sort  surely  is  that  affair  to  which  | 
the  address  now  proposed  relates. 

It  may  likewise  be  said,  that  the  King  is 
the  only  judge  of  the  time  when  it  is  proper 
to  make  a settlement  upon  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  that  may  be  proper 
or  necessary  for  that  purpose.  To  this. 
Sir,  the  answer  is  very  plain  and  easy. 
There  are  many  things  in  which  the  King 
has  by  his  prerogative  the  sole  power  of 
judging  or  acting ; and  yet  in  sucli  cases,  if 
any  wrong  measure  happens  to  be  pursued, 
or  any  proper  measure  neglected,  the  Par- 
liament is  in  duty  bound  to  act  the  part  of 
a faithful  counsellor  to  their  sovereign, 
and  advertise  him  of  what  they  imagine  to 
be  wrong.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
either  of  them,  may  not  only  offer  their 


advice,  but  they  may  go  much  further, 
they  may  examine  into  the  affair,  and  may 


punish  those  who  by  their  weakness 
wickedness  have  given  his  Majesty  batj 
counsel.  The  King  has  the  sole  power  of 
making  treaties  of  peace  or  alliance,  and 
of  declaring  war,  and  yet  I hope  it  will  not 
be  said  that  the  Parliament  ought  never  to 
interfere,  no  not  so  much  as  by  an  Ad- 
dress, in  any  case  of  that  nature : I hope 
it  will  not.be  said  that  the  Parliament  may 


....... — ...  v.w.v,.  | u,it  only  address  upon  such  occasions,  t 

private ; it  is  only  offering  advice  to  our  ; may  punish  those  ministers  who  shall  ad- 
sovereign  in  an  affair  of  great  consequence  : vise  his  Majesty  to  engage  the  nation. in 
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1 Bangerous  and  destructive  treaties,  or  who 
fchall  advise  him  to  avoid  a war,  when  both 
■the  honour  and  the  interest  of  the  nation 
snake  it  necessary-  Therefore,  though  his 
^Majesty  be  the  only  judge,  when  a settle- 
ment ought  to  be  made  upon  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  what  that  settlement  ought 
to  be,  yet  the  Parliament  may  certainly 
interpose  by  an  address,  when  the  making 
of  that  settlement  is  too  long  delayed ; 
tend  now  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  not 
'only  of  age,  but  is  married,  and  as  if  were 
-emancipated  out  of  his  father’s  family,  it  is 
'■certainly  high  time  for  the  Parliament  to 
interpose : surely  it  is  not  fit  his  Royal 
"Highness  should  now  depend  upon  his 
•father,  or  rather  upon  his  father’s  minis- 
ters, for  every  shilling  he  may  have  occa- 
sion for : the  very  thought  raises  in  my 
mind  such  ridiculous  ideas,  that  it  is  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  I can  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing myself  in  a manner  far  below  the 
-dignity  of  the  subject:  nothing,  indeed, 
Could  prevent  it  but  the  great  esteem,  the 
high  regard  I have  for  the  illustrious  per- 
sons who  seem  to  be  concerned. 

■ In  the  next  place,  Sir,  it  may  be  said 
that  his  Majesty  has  a legal  right  to  the 
civil  list  revenue  as  now  established ; and 
that  the  Address  proposed  would  be  a sort 
of  encroachment  upon  that  right.  I slinll 
readily  grant  that  his  Majesty  has  a legal 
Bight  to  the  civil  list  revenue,  so  he  like- 
wise has  a legalright  to  the  revenue  for  the 
current  service  of  tile  year,  and  I think  we 
but  lately  passed  a law' for  hanging  or  tran- 
sporting those  who  go  armed  with  a design 
to  rob  or  disappoint  liini  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  which  is  more  than  any  sub- 
ject in  the  kingdom  has  for  the  protection 
of  any  sort  of  property ; but  as  both  these 
Revenues  are  granted  by  parliament  for 
certain  and  particular  uses,  both  ought  to 
be  applied  to  those  uses  for  which  they 
■were  granted,  and  the  parliament  has  a 
light  to  insist  upon  their  being  so  applied. 
■The  civil  list  revenue  was  granted  for  sup- 
porting the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  making  a sufficient  provision 
for  the  whole  royal  family ; and  if  any  part 
mf  that  revenue  should  be  purloined,  hoard- 
ed, or  misapplied  by  the  King’s  ministers, 
tend  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown 
jSaeglected,  or  any  branch  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily not  sufficiently  provided  for,  the  par- 
liament has  as  good  a right  to  address, 
tend  even  to  enquire  into  that  misapplica- 
tion, as  they  would  have  to  enquire  into 
the  misapplication  of  the  revenue  provided 
for  the  curre^seryice^ , in  .case 


that  revenue  should  be  applied  to  other 
purposes,  and  those  services  neglected  for 
which  it  was  intended  by  parliament. 

Lastly,  Sir,  it  may  be  said,  that  such  an 
Address  would  look  something  like  a par- 
liamentary resumption;  that  it  would  look 
as  if  the  parliament  were  going  to  resume 
and  take  back  from  his  Majesty  what  was 
long  since  granted  by  parliament  and  set- 
tled upon  him  during  his  life.  I confess. 
Sir,  1 do  not  like  resumptions  of  any  kind ; 
I am  always  sorry  when  I find  there  is 
occasion  for  them ; but  nevertheless  a re- 
sumption may  sometimes  become  reason- 
able : when  the  cause  of  granting  any  re- 
venue ceases,  the  grant  itself  ought  to 
cease,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  re- 
sumed, or  applied  to  some  other  purpose. 
For  this,  even  with  respect  to  the  civil  list 
revenue,  we  have  a late  precedent  in  point: 
in  1699,  the  parliament  granted  to  king 
William  a civil  list  revenue  of  700,000?. 
per  ann.  for  the  sendee  of  his  household 
and  family,  and  other  his  necessary  ex- 

Eences  and  occasions.  This  grant  was  by 
tw  '"settled  upon  that  king  during  his 
life;  yet  in  1701,  we  find  lie  resumed 
100,000/.  a year,  part  of  this  700,000/. 
civil  list  revenue,  and  applied  it  toward  the 
payment  of  the  public  debts,  forthisexpress 
reason,  because  the  occasions  for  which 
the  said  100,000/.  was  given,  were  then 
ceased.  This,  1 say,  is  a precedent  in 
point,  for  a resumption  after  the  cause  of 
granting  hastefeased ; and  from  a parity  of 
reason,  if  it  should  be  afterwards  found"  the 
cause  of  granting  did  not  require  near  so 
large  a grant  as  was  at  first  imagined,  and 
therefore,  actually  granted,  ought  not 
some  part  of  that  grant  to  be  resumed,  or 
applied  to  some  other  purpose  ? So  that  if 
it  could  be  supposed  that  a less  revenue 
than  what  was  intended  by  parliament 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
there  would  be  some  reason  for  re- 
sumption ; but  I am  far  irom  supposing 
any  such  thing;  the  Address  1 have  pro- 
posed shews  the  contrary,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  presumed  that  ray  motion  has 
the  least  tendency  towards  a designed  re- 
sumption ;dt  is  only  for  having  a part  of 
the  civil  list  revenue  applied  to  that  use  for 
which  it  was  granted  by  parliament,  and 
to  which  it  ought  in  law,  in  equity,  and  in 
wisdom  and  good  policy,  to  be  applied ; 
therefore  I hope  my  motion  for  that  pur- 
pose will  be  unanimously  agreed  to.  The 
Answer  was  by 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  following  ef- 

s^Vs-ulhampl-.n  I ibnry  l)i  rtnatbn  I'nir"*  " 
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Sir : I rise  up  to  offer  you  my  senti- 
ments upon  the  motion  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  has  now  been  pleased  to 
make  to  you ; but  I must  begin  with  de- 
claring, that  I never  rose  up  to  speak  upon 
»ny  aftair  in  this  House  with  a deeper  con- 
cern, a greater  reluctancy,  than  I do  upon 
the  affair  now  before  you.  I shall  most 
readily  agree  with  the  honourable  gentle- 
man that  it  is  a matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, it  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, but  it  is  of  so  sad,  of  so  melancholy 
a concern  that  1 am  sorry  it  ever  should 
have  been  mentioned,  or  that  any  such 
motionshouldhave  beenmade  in  this  House. 
I am  sure  the  honourable  gentleman  does 
not  view  it  in  the  same  light  I do ; if  he 
did,  I urn  convinced  he  would  have  been 
the  last  to  have  mentioned  it, or  to  have  ad- 
vised its  being  mentioned  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  aud  therefore,  when  he  con- 
siders it  seriously,  I hope  he  will  withdraw 
the  motion  he  has  made ; for  if. he  should 
-insist  upon  it,  he  must  necessarily  bring 
every  gentleman  of  this  House  under  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  any  mail  ever 
was,  or  ever  can  be  in.  It  is  an  affair  of 
property,  it  is  a question  by  which  the 
legal  property  of  the  crown  itself  is  to  be 
determined  ; and  in  such  a case,  must  not 
every  gentleman  be  under  the  greatest 
difficulty  how  to  give  his  vote  or  his  opi- 
nion By  declaring  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion, he  may  seem  to  injure  the  royal  fa- 
ther his  sovereign ; by  declaring  against 
it,  he  may  seem  to  injure  the  royal  son 
and  Apparent  heir  to  the  crown.  As  I 
have  the  honour  to  know  particularly  the 
wisdom  and  the  virtue  of  both  the  royal 
persons  concerned,  I can  give  my  opinion 
with  the  more  freedom ; because  I am  sure 
neither  of  them  will  think  himself  injured 
by  a gentleman’s  giving  his  opinion  or  his 
vote  freely  in  parliament ; and  I am  sure  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  so 
much  wisdom,  and  so  true  a sense  of  filial 
duty,  that  he  will  never  look  upon  any 
thing  as  a favour  done  to  him,  if  it  has  the 
least  tendency  towards  offering  an  indignity 
to  his  royal  father. 

That  there  is  no  affair  of  an  importance 
too  high  for  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment I shall  admit;  but,  Sir,  there  are 
many  aflairs  of  a nature  so  delicate,  that 
neither  wisdom  nor  good  policy  will  allow 
of  the  parliament’s  taking  them  into 
their  consideration;  and  if  ever  there 
was  an  affair  in  which  the  parliament 
ought  to  avoid  giving  judgment,  the 
affair  now  before  you  is  one.  From 


our  passing  judgment  in  such  an  affair 
every  man  without  doors  will  imaging 
that  there  is  a private  mistake  ordis- 
pute  between  his  Majesty  and  his  R0yai 
Highness,  and  such  an  opinion,  if  it  should 
generally  prevail,  may  be  of  the  most  dao- 
erous  consequence  to  both.  "We  should 
therefore  if  possible  avoid  giving  any  jude- 
ment  in  this  affair ; but  as  for  complying 
with  the  motion,  if  it  were  in  our  incline 
tion,  I do  not  think  it  is  in  our  power;  u 
would  be  a violation  of  property,  a taking 
from  the  King  a port  of  that  property 
which  is  already  established  in  him  by  act 
of  parliament,  and  to.  which  he  has  as  good 
a right  as  any  private  man  in  the  kingdom 
has  to  any  private  property  he  does  or  can 
possess ; for  though  the  parliament  has  a 
power  to  appropriate  money  to  particular 
uses  at  the  time  it  is  granted,  yet  after- 
wards they  have  no  such  power ; and  it 
has  always  been  a rule  of  this  House,  not 
to  enter  into  any  consideration  about 
money  once  granted  to  the  crown,  without 
first  having  the  consent  of  the  crown. 
The  civil  list  revenue  has  already  been 
granted  to  his  Majesty ; when  we  made 
tiiat  grant,  we  might  have  ordered  the 
application  of  it  to  particular  uses,  and 
might  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  appro- 
priated a particular  sum  to  each  respec- 
tive use ; such  a particular  appropriation 
might  perhaps,  and  I think  with  reason 
too,  have  been  thought  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  the  crown  ; but  I shall  not  now 
controvert  that  point ; no  such  particular 
appropriation  was  then  made,  and  os  it 
was  not  made  at  the  time  that  revenue 
was  granted,  we  have  now  no  power  to 
make  any  such  particular  appropriation, 
with  respect  to  any  parts  of  it,  or  with 
respect  to  any  use  to  which  any  part  of  it 
ought  to  be  applied;  and  much  less  have 
we  now  a right  or  a power  to  prescribe  to 
his  Majesty,  what  part  of  the  civil  list  re- 
venue ought  to  be  applied  towards  main- 
taining the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  eldest 
son,  or  in  what  manner  that  application 
ought  to  be  made.  However,  this  will  best 
appear  from  considering  the  several  argu- 
ments made  use  of  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion, which  I shall  take  upon  me  to  do  m 
as  brief  a manner  as  I can. 

As  for  the  maxim  so  much  insisted  on, 
That  the  Prince  of  Wales  ought  always  to 
have  a separate  and  distinct  provision,  an 
settled  upon  him  in  a manner  as  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  King  his  lather, 
I never  heard  we  had  such  a maxim  m 
our  constitution,  nor  can  I see  how  it 
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possible  to  make  a son  altogether  indepen- 
dent .of  his  lather,  and  much  less  to  make 
a subject  altogether  independent  of  his  so- 
vereign. The  latter  would,  I am  sure,  be 
a very  great  solecism  in  politics,  and  the 
former,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
‘ respect  to  royal  families,  has,  I am  certain, 
often  produced  great  misfortunes  in  pri- 
vate. It  is  true  the  custom  has  generally 
been  for  our  kings  to  settle  some  estate  by 
. patent  or  charter  upon  their  eldest  sons, 
and  those  cliarters  have  often  been  con- 
firmed by  act  of  Parliament;  but  I cannot 
see  a good  reason  for  saying,  that  the 
i making  of  such  a settlement  is  absolutely 
■ -necessary,  or  that  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
crown  cannot  be  educated,  or  cannot  live 
r in  a proper  manner  without  it ; for  that 
dependency  which  the  son  of  a great  fa- 
mily naturally  has  upon  his  father,  can  no 
way  tend  toward  "the  debasing  of  his 
mind;  and  the  dignity  and  grandeur,  even 
of  a Prince  of  Wales,  may  be  as  well  sup- 
. ported  by  a yearly  allowance  as  by  a per- 
petual and  independent  settlement.  For 
this  reason  there  never  was  any  regulation 

- expressly  established  in  this  kingdom  for 
■.providing  an  independentsettlementfor  the 
Prince  of  Wales ; but  on  the  contrary,  the 
making  of  such  a provision,  and  the  mim- 
ner  of  settling  that  provision,  have  always 
been  left  entirely  to  the  King  upon  the 
throne,  nor  has  the  parliament  ever,  or  but 

- very  seldom,  intermeddled  in  that  a’ffair, 
i unless  when  applied  to  by  the  King  or  by 
t some  persons  under  his  direction,  and  that 
; application  has  generally  proceeded  from 

* some  other  reasons  besides  that  of  making 
a settlement  upon  the  Prince  of  Wale*. 

c/  It  is  not  so  much  as  pretended,  Sir,  that 
any  of  those  grants  made  by  king  Henry 
t S to  his  son  Edward  proceeded  from  the 
interposition  of  parliament.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  evident,  they  proceeded  en- 
tirely  from  the  politics  of  the  court  at  that 
1 time,  and  those  politics  were  not  founded 

- upon  the  maxim  of  making  the  Prince  in- 
. dependent,  but  upon  a design  of  gaining 
j.  the  affections  of  the  people  in  those  coun- 
tries which  had  been  but  lately  subdued, 

* it  having  been  thought  more  honourable 

- for  them  to  be  governed  by  the  king’s 
eldest  son,  than  by  any  other  subject.  In 

(_  like  manner  we  know  that  none  of  the 
grants  made  by  Edward  3,  to  his  son  Ed- 
f ward,  the  Blade  Prince,  proceeded  from 
v any  address  or  application  from  parlia- 
ment ; for  though  they  were  most  of  them 

* confirmed  by  parliament,  yet  it  appears 

- that  all  those  confirmations  were  obtained 
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and  passed  at  the  desire  of  the  King  him- 
self; and  here  likewise  it  may  be  said, 
and  1 believe  with  justice  too,  that  the 
erecting  of  Cornwall  into  a duchy,  and 
settling  it  upon  the  eldest  son  of  every 
future  king,  as  also  the  erecting  of  Guienne 
and  Gascony  into  a principality,  and 
granting  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  pro- 
ceeded rather  from  a design  of  doing  ho- 
nour to  those  countries,  than  from  any  de- 
sign of  making  the  prince  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  his  father : for  we  find  it  was 
a common  practice  in  former  days  to  erect 
a country  or  province  into  a duchy  or 
principality,  by  way  of  doing  honour  to 
the  country,  and  in  recompence  for  some 
good  services  performed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. Thus  we  find  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter was  erected  into  a principality  by 
Richard  2,  because  the  militia  of  that 
county  had  countenanced  and  enforced 
his  most  arbitrary  measures  during  his 
famous  parliament  at  Shrewsbury ; and 
every  "one  knows  that  it  lias  always  been 
reckoned  an  honour  to  any  city  or  pro- 
vince to  adopt  it  as  a title  for  any  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  ; therefore  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  the  grants  made 
to  former  princes  of  Wales  are  a sufficient 
authority  for  establishing  it  as  a maxim, 
that  every  prince  of  Wales  pught  to  have 
a separate  and  independent  provision  set- 
tled upon  him. 

Now^  Sir,  with  regard  to  those  cases 
mentioned  where  the  parliament  have  ac- 
tually interposed.  In  the  case  of  prince 
Richard,  eldest  son  of  Edward  the  black 
Prince,  it  is  very  probable  that  application 
from  parliament  was  procured  by  the  king 
himself,  in  order  to  disappoint  any  hopes 
the  duke  of  Lancaster;  his  second  son, 
might  have  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  ; 
but  suppose  it  was  not^  procured  by  the 
king  himself,  as  there  was  then  some  jea- 
lousy in  the  nation  that  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster would  endeavour  to  usurp  the 
crown  after  his  father’s  decease,  who  was 
then  very  old,  the  Parliament  had  great 
reason  to  address  for  having  the  eldest  son 
of  the  deceased  Prince  of  Wales  created 
Prince  of  Wales  in  the  room  of  his  father, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  disputes  about  the 
succession  to  the  crown  ; which  is  a rea- 
son cannot  be  said  now  to  subsist,  and  is  a 
reason  very  different  from  that  of  having 
an  independent  provision  settled  upon  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  As  for  the  application 
from  Parliament  for  having  Prince  Henry, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  4,  created  Prince  of 
Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of 
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Chester,  it  plainly  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  King’s  particular  favour- 
ites in  parliament,  therefore  we  must  sup- 
pose it  was  with  the' approbation,  or  rather 
procurement  of  the  King  himself;  and  his 
reason  for  procuring  such  an  application 
was  very  far  from  being  founded  upon  any 
maxim  or  design  of  settling  an  indepen- 
dent provision  upon  the  Prince  his  eldest 
son ; but  as  his  own  title  to  the  crown  was 
a little  doubtful,  it  is  evident  he  procured 
that  application  from  parliament,  with  a 
design  to  have  his  son  declared  his  lawful 
successor,  and  only  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown.  Then  as  to  what  was  done  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  6,  I hope  none  of  the 
transactions  of  that  unfortunate  reign  will 
be  insisted  on  as  good  precedents  for  any 
tiling  that  ought  to  be  done  in  this  ; for 
that  whole  reign  was  a continued  series  of 
weak  and  destructive  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  court,  and  very  unjustifiable  in- 
croachments  on  the  part  of  the  parlia-  ] 
inent. 

Thus,  Sir,  none  of  the  precedents  men- 
tioned relating  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
crown,  can  be  any  way  taken  as  a good 
precedent  for  our  agreeing  to  the  motion 
now  before  us ; and  of  the  two  precedents 
mentioned  relating  to  the  presumptive 
heirs  of  the  crown,  that,  relating  to  king 
James,  when  duke  of  York,  can  have  no- 
thing to  do  in  the  present  question  ; for 
the  making  of  a settlement  upon  him  was 
so  far  from  proceeding  from  any  address 
or  other  application  from  the  parliament  to 
the  king,  that  it  proceeded  rather  from 
the  king’s  applying  to  Ids  parliament  for 
that  purpose;  and  the  parliament’s  having 
any  thing  at  all  to  do  in  that  alfair  pro- 
ceeded from  necessity  not  choice  ; be- 
cause the  revenue  of  the  Post-office,  and 
wiue  license  office  could  not  be  settled 
upon  the  duke  of  York  but  by  authority 
of  parliament.  And  as  for  that  relating 
to  the  late  queen  Anne,  when  princess  of 
Denmark,  it  appears  probable,  indeed,  that 
that  affiiir  was  first  brought  into  pai  l la- 
ment, not  only  without  the  approbation, 
but  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  court 
at  that  time ; but  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ? It  occasioned  an  unseasonable 
prorogation  of  that  session,  by  which  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  were  very  much  em- 
barrassed ; and  if  such  were  to  he  the 
consequence  of  our  agreeing  to  this  mo- 
tion, I am  convinced  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman that  made  it,  would  not  so  much 
as  desire  any  gentleman  to  agree  to  it. 
Nay,  even  that  very  parliament  could  never 


come  to  any  fixed  resolution  in  that  affair 
till  they  had  obtained  the  king’s  appro’ 
batiou  of  what  they  were  about  to  do,  nod 
then  they  unanimously  agreed  to  address 
his  Majesty  to  make  a provision  tor  t|)e 
prince  and  princess  of  Denmark  of  50, 000/ 
a year ; so  that  even  that  affair  can  be  no 
precedent  for  our  agreeing  to  this  motion 
till  it  be  some  way  or  other  signified  to 
us,  that  Iiis  Majesty  approves  of  what  we 
are  about  to  do. 

From  these  observations,  I think,  Sir 
it  will  appear,  that  the  precedents  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  either  such  as 
ought  not  to  be  followed,  or  such  as  are  no 
way  applicable  to  the  case  now  before  us ; 
therefore  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  motion 
is  founded  upon  any  proper  precedent  ; 
and  whatever  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
our  kings  may  have  been  with  respect  to 
the  settling  an  independent  provision  upon 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  it  seems  it 
lias  always  been  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
the  nation  to  leave  that  affair  entirely  to 
the  option  of  the  king  upon  the  throne, 
and  never  to  intermeddle  but  when  it  lias 
appeared,  or  has  even  been  signified  to 
the  parliament,  that  their  intermeddling 
would  be  agreeable  to  both'  the  parties 
concerned.  This,  Sir,  is  true  wisdom ; 
this  is  right  policy.  Even,  in  private  life, 
it  is  generally  held  to  be  officious  and  im- 
prudent for  a stranger  to  intermeddle  in 
the  family  affairs  of  his  neighbour,  without 
any  call  from  the  parties  concerned ; if 
there  was  no  breach  before,  it  generally 
occasions  one  ; and  if  there  was  a breach, 
it  makes  the  breach  wider  much  more  often 
than  it  occasions  a reconcilement.  The 
parliament  lias  a right,  the.  parliament  is 
often  in  duty  bound,  to  offer  advice  to 
their  sovereign ; but  in  determining  when, 
or  upon  what  occasions,  we  may  or  can 
offer  our  advice,  we  ought  to  consider 
our  sovereign  in  a twofold  respect  : we 
ought  to  consider  him  in  his  political 
mid  royal  capacity,  and  in  liis  natural 
and  paternal  capacity.  In  all  cases  which 
regard  his  political  and  royal  capacity 
we  have  certainly  a right  to  judge  of 
the  measures  that  are  taken,  and  may 
recommend  what  we  think  most  expedi- 
ent ; but  in  affairs  which  regard  only  his 
natural  and  paternal  capacity  we  have  no 
right  to  judge ; it  would  be.  officious  in  us 
to  recommend,  without  some  sort  of  ap- 
plication from  him  for  that  purpose  ; ami 
as  the  providing  for  every  branch  ot  the 
royal  family  is  an  affair  which  regards  onlv 
his  natural  and  paternal  capacity,  it  would 
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be  officious  in  us,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
true  wisdom  or  good  policy  for  us,  to  pre- 
tend to  judge,  or  to  prescribe  what  ought 
to  be  done,  or  in  what  manner  it  ought  to 
bedone. 

That  the  Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  be 
supported,  that  he  ought  to  be  honourably 
Supported,  I shall  most  readily  grant;  and 
1 shall  likewise  grant  Lhat  the  support  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  and  ought  to  be  a 
charge  upon  the  civil  list  revenue ; but, 
Sir,  that  lie  has  either  a legal  or  an  equita- 
ble right  to  any;  particular  share  of  that 
revenue,  or  to  any  share,  but  such  as  the 
king  his  father  pleases  to  allow  him,  is  what 
I cannot  so  easily  admit.  I have  perused 
all  the  acts  of  parliament  that  were  ever 
made,  relating  to  that  revenue,  I have  par- 
ticularly considered  that  act  by  which  the 
Civil  list  revenue  was  settled  upon  his  pre- 
sent Majesty,  and  neither  in  that  act,  nor 
In  any  other,  can  I find  any  words  for 
giving  the  Prince  of  Wales  a legal  right  to 
any  other  share,  than  what  his  Majesty 
sliall  please  to  allow  him  ; nor  can  1 find 
any  words  from  which  a right  to  any  other 
share  can  be  equitably  inferred.  To  me  it 
seems  his  Majesty  has  as  absolute  a right 
to  the  whole  civil  list  revenue,  during  his 
life,  as  any  gentleman  in  England  can  have 
to  his  own  estate.  The  eldest  son  of  every 
landed  gentleman  in  England  ought  to  be 
Supported  out  of  his  father’s  estate,  and 
that  support  ought  to  be  according  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  family ; 
yet  I hope  it  will  not  be  said  that  the  eldest 
son  has  any  legal  or  equitable  right  to  any 
particular  share  of  his  father’s  estate,  or  to 
any  share,  but  such  as  his  father  pleases  to 
allow  him,  unless  that  right  be  established 
by  some  conveyance  made  to  the  father, 
or  by  some  settlement  before,  made  anil 
agreed  to  by  the  father. 

• In  all  cases  of  equity,  to  be  sure,  Sir, 
the  intention  of  an  act  of  parliament  is  to 
be  chiefly  regarded ; but  that  intention 
must  some  way  or  other  appear  from  the 
words.  We  are  not  to  take  the  intention 
♦Of  a law  from  the  intention  this  or  that 
.gentleman  really  had,  or  may  say  he  had, 
when  he  agreed  to  the  passing  of  that  law. 
When  a law  is  to  be  passed,  and  under  the 
/■Consideration  of  parliament,  every  gentle- 
man may  have  his  own  intention,  his  own 
reasons  for  agreeing  to  it,  and  some  may 
* have  reasons  quite  contrary  to  those  of 
' others.  One  gentleman  may  Jiave  an  in- 
tention that  it  should  be  interpreted;  in  one 
way,  another  may  intend  that  it  should  be 
intipreted  in  u quite  different ; but  when 


that  law  is  passed,  and  comes  afterwards 
to  be  applied  to  any  particular  case,  neither 
the  reasons  nor  the  intentions  of  those  who 
passed  it,  are  to  be  regarded : There  is 
nothing  to  be  regarded  but  the  context 
and  the  words  of  that  law,  in  order  to  put 
upon  them  the  most-  equitable  construction 
they  will  bear ; aud  to  put  such  a con- 
struction upon  any  of  those  general  words 
in  the  act  for  establishing  the  civil  list  re- 
venue, by  which  that  revenue  is  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  his  Majesty’s 
household,  as  would  take  from  his  Majesty 
the  power  of  judging  what  was  fit  to  be 
done  in  bis  own  family,  would,  I am  sure, 
be  a very  unnatural  construction,  and  con- 
sequently, 1 must  think,  a very  unequit- 
able one.  It  is  a construction  the  words 
themselves  will  no  way  admit  of;  it  is  an 
intention  I am  convinced  no  gentleman 
could  have  when  he  agreed  to  them. 

I hope,  Sir,  from  what  I have  said  it  will 
appear,  that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity, 
cither  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or 
from  any  maxim  in  our  constitution,  that  a 
certain,  perpetual  and  independent  provi- 
sion should  be  settled  upon  the  prince  of 
Wales;  that  if  there  were,- it  would  be 
very  improper  for  the  parliament  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  afthir  ; and  that  his  Majesty 
is  tlte  sole  and  only  judge,  whether  such  a 
settlement  ought  to  be  made  or  not. 
Therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty is  the  sole  and  only  judge,  when  that 
settlement  ought  to  be  made.  But  to  take 
away  all  farther  dispute  upon  either  of 
these  heads,  I must  acquaint  you,  that  I 
am  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  lay  be- 
fore this  House,  that  his  Majesty  yester- 
day sent  a Message  to  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales,  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, lord  president,  lord  steward,  lord 
chamberlain,  duke  of  Richmond,  duke  of 
Argyleyduke  of  Newcastle,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, earl  of  Scarborough,  and  lord  Har- 
rington ; which  message,  so  sent  by  those 
Lords,  being  in  writing,  I shall  now,  Sir, 
deliver  to  you.  This  Message  was  as  fol- 
lows : viz. 

“ His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to 
“ acquaint  your  royal  highness,  in  his 
“ name,  that,  upon  your  royal  highness’s 
“ marriage,  he  immediately  took  into  his’ 
“ royal  consideration  the  settling  a pro- 
“ per  jointure  upon  theprincess  of  Wales; 
“ but  his  sudden  going  abroad,  and  his 
“ late  indisposition  since  liis  return,  had 
“ hitherto  retarded  the  execution  of  these 
“ his  gracious  intentions  ; from  which  short 
“ delay  his  Majesty  did  not  npprelicnd  any 
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“ Inconveniencies  coukl  arise,  especially 
“ since  no  application  had,  in  any  manner, 
“ been  made  to  him  upon  this  subject  by 
“ your  roj-al  highness;  and  that  his  Ma- 
“ jesty  hath  now  given  orders  for  settling 
“ a jointure  upon  the  princess  of  Wales, 
“ as  far  as  he  is  enabled  by  law,  suitable 
**  to  her  high  rank  and  dignity  ; which  he 
“ will,  in  proper  time,  lay  before  his  par- 
“ liament,  in  order  to  be  rendered  certain 
“ and  effectual,  for  the  benefit  of  her  royal 
“ highness. 

“ The  King  has  further  commanded  us 
“ to  acquaint  your  royal  higliness  that, 
“ although  yoiu-  roj'al  highness  has  not 
“ thought  fit  by  any  application  to  his  Ma- 
w jesty,  to  desire,  that  your  allowance  of 
“ 50,000/.  per  ann.  which  is  now  paid  by 
a monthly  payments,  at  the  choice  of  your 
“ royal  highness,  preferably  to  quarterly 
“ payments,  might,  by  his  Majesty’s  fur- 
“ ther  grace  and  favour,  be  rendered  less 
“ precarious,  his  Majesty,  to  prevent  the 
“ bad  consequences,  which,  he  apprehends, 
“ may  follow  from  the  undutiful  measures, 
“ which,  his  Majesty  is  informed,  your 
“ royal  highness  has  been  advised  to  pur- 
“ sue,  will  grant  to  your  royal  highness, 
“ for  his  Majesty’s  life,  the  said  50,000/. 
“ per  annum,  to  be  issuing  out  of  his  Ma- 
“ jesty’s  civil  list  revenues,  over  and  above 
“ your  royal  highness’s  revenues  arising 
,c  from  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall ; which  his 
“ Majesty  thinks  a very  competent  allow* 
“ ance,  considering  his  numerous  issue, 
“ and  the  great  expences,  which  do  and 
“ must  necessarily  attend  an  honourable 
“ provision  for  his  whole  royal  family.” 

And  that  to  this  Message  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  returned  a verbal  An- 
S'ver,  which,  according  to  the  best  recol- 
lection and  remembrance  of  the  Lords, 
was  in  substance  as  follows,  viz. 

“ That  his  royal  highness  desired  the 
“ Lords  to  lay  him,  with  all  humility,  at 
“ his  Majesty’s  feet;  and  to  assure  his 
“ Majesty,  that  he  had,  and  ever  should 
“ retain,  the  utmost  duty  for  his  royal  per- 
" son ; that  his  royal  highness  was  very 
“ thankful  for  any  instance  of  his  Majesty’s 
“ goodness  to  him,  or  the  princess,  and 
“ particularly  for  his  Majesty’s  gracious 
“ intention  lor  settling  a jointure  upon  her 
“ royal  highness ; but  that,  as  to  the  mes- 
“ sage,  the  affair  was  now  out  of  his  hands, 
“ and  therefore  he  could  give  no  answer 
“ to  it.” 

After  which,  his  Royal  Highness  used 
Tnnny  dutiful  expressions  towards  his 
Majesty,  and  then  added,  “ Indeed,  my 
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“ Lords,  it  is  in  other  hands,  I am  soitv 
“ for  it.”  Or  to  that  effect.  His  Rov^l 
Highness  concluded  with  earnestly  desir- 
ing the  Lords,  to  represent  his  Answer  to 
his  Majesty  in  the  most  respectful  and 
dutiful  manner. 

From  this  most  gracious  Message  it  ap- 
pears, Sir,  that  his  Majesty  has  for  some 
time  given  a yearly  allowance  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  such  an  allowance  as  his 
Majesty  thought  a very  competent  allow- 
ance considering  his  numerous  issue,  and 
the  great  expences,  which  do  and  must 
necessarily  attend  an  honourable  provision 
for  bis  whole  royal  family ; and  it  appears 
further,  tliat  this  allowance  has  been  regu- 
larly paid  in  that  manner  in  which  his 
Royal  Highness  himself  chose  as  the  most 
proper  and  convenient  for  him ; therefore 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  making  of  such' 
an  allowance  has  been  in  the  least  delayed; 
and  if  die  converting  of  that  allowance  into 
a perpetual  and  independent  settlement 
had  been  absolutely  necessary,  or  were 
now  absolutely  necessary,  it  cannot  be 
said  diere  has  been  any  such  delay  as  can 
give  occasion  for  the  interposition  of  Par- 
liament ; because,  if  his  Royal  Higliness 
had  not  before  his  marriage  been  satisfied 
with  die  manner  in  which  his  allowance 
was  made  to  him,  or  had  but  signified  tliat 
he  thought  it  was  established  upon  too  pre- 
carious a foundation,  his  Majesty  would 
have  established  it  in  any  manner  he  de- 
sired ; and  considering  how  soon  his  Ma- 
jesty went  abroad  after  the  happy  marriage 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  the  least  unnecessary  delay 
has  since  that  time  been  made,  with  res- 
pect to  the  making  of  a settlement  upon 
his  Royal  Highness,  even  in  that  manner 
which  is  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
by  the  maxims  and  custom  of  the  king- 
dom. But  supposing  that  the  making  of 
that  settlement  had  been  unnecessarily 
delayed,  wliatever  delay  or  neglect  may 
have  happened  in  that  respect  is  now  made 
up  by  his  Majesty’s  message  to  bis  Royal 
Highness;  and  the  communicating  of  that 
Message  to  this  House,  which  I have  now 
done  by  his  Majesty’s  command,  must  be 
a full  answer  to  every  thing  that  can  be 
said,  with  respect  to  time  at  least,  in  favour 
of  the  motion  now  before  ns.  Nay,  from 
his  Royal  Highness’s  answer  to  his  Mnjes- 
ty’s  message,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  his  Royal  Highness  is  himself  satis- 
fied with  what  his  Majesty  offers,  and  that 
he  would  be  sorry  to  hear  of  our  having 
agreed  to  the  motion  now  made  to  us ; fo* 
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•what  other  meaning  can  be  put  upon  his 
"Royal  Highness’s  saying,  that  “ he  was 
“ sorry  for  the  affair’s  being  then  in  other 
hands  ?” 

* For  this  reason,  Sir,  I think  the  debate 
will  now  be  brought  within  a very  narrow 
compass  ; for  if  the  motion  should  now  be 
insisted  on,  it  can  proceed  from  nothing 
but  gentlemen’s  taking  upon  them  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  his  Majesty,  and  to  think 
that  50,000/.  a year  out  of  the  Civil  List, 
besideshis  Royal  Highness’srevenuearising 
from  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall,  is  not  a compe- 
tent allowance,  considering  his  Majesty’s 
ijumerous  issue,  and  the  great  expences, 
which  do  and  must  necessarily  attend  an 
honourable  provision  for  his  whole  royal 
family.  As  this  has  been  already  insisted 
on,  as  it  has  been  said  that  100,000/.  a year 
is  the  least  his  Royal  Highness  ought  to 
have  out  of  the  Civil  List,  besides  the  re- 
venues of  the  principality  of  'Wales  and 
dutchy  of  Cornwall,  and  that  it  was  the 
least  the  Parliament  that  established  the 

{'  resent  Civil  List  intended  he  should  have, 
must  beg  leave  to  answer  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  to  what  has  been  said  upon 
that  head,  and  to  give  my  reasons  for 
being  of  the  same  opinion  with  his  Ma- 
jesty. 

« By  what  I have  said,  or  am  to  say  upon 
this  head,  I would  not  have  it  understood, 
Sir,  as  if  I believed  his  royal  highness  the 
J’rince  of  Wales  ought  not  to  have  more 
than  50,000/.  a year : on  the  contrary,  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  a great  deal  more 
than  double  the  sum,  if  it  were  possible 
for  his  Majesty  to  spare  so  much  from  the 
Civil  List  revenue,  or  if  the  nation  were  so 
happy  as  to  be  in  a condition  to  increase 
the  Civil  List,  so  as  to  enable  his  Majesty 
to  make  such  an  allowance  to  liis  Royal 
Highness  as  he  deserves,  and  as  his  Ma- 
jesty would  incline  to  give  him.  Were  we 
to  measure  his  allowance  by  his  merit,  as 
we  know  no  bounds  to  the  latter,  we  could 
prescribe  no  bounds  to  the  former:  the 
only  course  we  could  take  would  be,  to 
offer  whatever  he  pleased  to  demand ; and 
even  in  that  case  we  would  have  reason  to 
fear  lest  his  modesty  might  do  an  injury  to 
his  generosity,  by  making  him  confine  his 
demands  within  the  strictest  bounds  of 
necessity.  I am  not  therefore  to  examine 
what  his  Royal  Highness  ought  to  have,  I 
am  only  to  endeavour  to  shew  that  we 
have  no  right  to  prescribe  to  his  Majesty, 
what  he  ought  to  give ; that  it  could  not 
be  the  intention  of  that  Parliament  which 
established  the  present  Civil  List,  to  grant 
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100,000/.  a year,  or  any  other  certain 
yearly  sum  out  of  the  Civil  List  revenue  to 
his  Royal  Highness ; and  that  his  Majesty 
cannot  at  present  conveniently  spare  more 
than  50,000/.  a year  out  of  that  revenue. 

To  say,  Sir,  that  the  parliament  has  a 
right  to  prescribe  to  his  Majesty,  what  pro- 
vision he  shall  make  out  of  his  own  estate 
for  any  one  of  his  children,  has  something 
in  it  at  first  view  so  very  extraordinary,  that 
I am  surprized  to  hear  it  insisted  on.  Such 
a right  would  put  the  King  in  a much 
worse  state  than  any  one  of  his  subjects ! 
and  I must  desire  gentlemen  would  consi- 
der, what  a foreigner  would  think  of  this 
nation,  if  he  should  be  told,  we  entrust  the 
King  with  the  government  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  but  we  will  not  entrust  him  with 
the  government  of  his  own  family.  I do 
not  know  that  there  is  in  all  our  histories 
or  records  any  one  precedent  orfoundation 
for  such  a parliamentary  claim,  but  that 
single  one  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and 
that  was,  we  know,  so  weak  a reign  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  parliament  to  as- 
sume several  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  were  not  properly,  and  by  die  nature 
of  our  constitution,  intitlcd  to.  As  for 
what  the  parliament  did  in  relation  to  the 
princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  it  can  no 
way  be  made  use  of  in  the  present  case;  that 
affair  was  first  brought  into  parliament  when 
they  were  considering  how  much  it  would 
be  necessary  to  allow  for  the  support  of  our 
civil  government,  and  then  it  became  very 
proper  to  take  into  their  consideration  what 
particular  sum  was  to  be  allowed  for  the 

3irt  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Den- 
; for  though  they  were  if  the  royal 
family,  they  were  not  of  the  King’s  own 
family ; and  therefore  the  appropriating  of 
a certain  particular  sum  for  their  support, 
or  the  addressing  to  have  a certain  sum  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose,  could  not  be 
called  an  intermeddling  in  the  King’s  do- 
mestic affairs. 

Besides,  Sir,  it  is  not  so  natural  for  any 
man  to  provide  honourably  for  his  pre- 
sumptive heir,  as  for  any  one  of  his  own 
children:  the  presumptive  heir  is  some- 
times looked  on  even  with  jealousy  and 
envy;  and  therefore,  there  is  a very  strong 
reason  for  the  parliament’s  interfering 
more  particularly  in  one  case,  than  com- 
mon decency  can  admit  of  in  the  other. 

But  suppose,  Sir,  the  parliament  had  a 
right  to  prescribe  to  his  Majesty,  what  pro- 
vision he  shall  make  out  of  his  own  estate 
for  any,  or  for  every  one  of  his  children, 
how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  exercise  that 
fr  "l.ibrafy’l)isitisatii*n  I.  Air 
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right  in  our  present  situation  ? Befoye  »vp 
can  with  any  countenance  pretend,  to 
exercise  such  a right,  yre  ought  to  examine 
narrowly  into  the  produce  of  the  civil  list 
revenue,  and  the  several  uses  to  which  it 
must  necessarily  be  applied,  in  order  to  see 
how  much  his  Majesty  can  conveniently 
6pare  out  of  that  revenue : we  ought  like- 
wise to  examine  particularly  into  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  royal  highness’s  bous- 
hold,  and  all  the  expences  he  may  neces- 
sarily. be  put  to  for  supporting  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  in  which  the  licir  apparent 
to. the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  live, 
in  order  to  determine  what  particular  sum 
his  Majesty  shall  allow  him  annually  out  of 
tiie  civil  List  revenue.  Is  it  possible  for  us 
in  our  present  situation  to  examine  into  ei- 
ther of  these  particulars ! We  have  at  pre- 
sent no  account  relating  to  the  civil  list, 
nor  any  account  relating  to  his  royal  high- 
ness’s houshold  before  us,  and  without  a 
multitude  of  such  accounts  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  go  through  with  any  such  exami- 
nation. 

Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  intention 
of  that  parliament  by  whom  the  present 
civil  list  was  established ; if  we  consider 
the  circumstances  of  the  royal  family  at  . that 
time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  royal 
family  when  the  civil  list  was  established 
in  the  former  reign,  we  shall  very  easily 
find  a meaning  for  the  ‘ Experience  of  past 
times’  being  very  different  from  what  is 
now  put  upon  these  words.  When  the 
civil  list  revenue  was  established  upon  his 
late  Majesty,  a very  narrow  scrutiny  was 
made  into  the  whole  articles  of  the  ex- 
pence of  our  civil  government,  and  particu- 
larly. into  the  expence  necessary  for  sup- 
porting the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the 
prince  of  Wales ; from  which  scrutiny  it 
was  computed  that  600,000/.  a year  at 
least  would  be  necessary  for  supporting 
the  King’s.houshold  and  civil  government; 
but  let  us  consider  that  the  Kr*g  had  then 
no  queen,  nor  any  children  to  provide  for: 
from  the  same  scrutiny  it  was  computed 
that  100,000/.  a year  out  of  the  civil  list 
revenue  was  the  least  sum  that  would  be 
necessary  for  supporting  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  the  prince  of  Wales;  but  let 
us  remember  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
had  then  a princc-ss  of  Wales,  and,  to 
our  happiness,  several  children  to  pro- 
vide for.  During  that  reign  it  had  been 
found  that  100,000/.  a year  was  suffi- 
cient for  supporting  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  all  their  children;  but 
it  had  likewise  been  found  that  it  required 


700,000/.  a year  to  support  the  King>j 
lioushold  and  civil  government,  though 
he  hud  no  queen  nor  any  children  to  pro. 
vide  for. 

This,  Sir,  was  the  Experience  of  past 
times’  which  gave  occasion  to  the  increaj. 
ing  hispresent  Majesty’s  civil  list  revenue  to 
800,000/.  a year  ; but  if  we  consider  the 
circumstances  of  the  royal  family  at  the 
time  of  his  Majesty’s  accession,  we  must 
See  that  the  parliament  from  this  very  ex, 
periencc  could  not  but  conclude,  that  it 
would  require  more  than  700,000 1.  a year 
to  support  Ills  present  Majesty’s  lioushold 
and  civil  government ; because  he  had  a 
queen  and  several  younger  children  to 
provide  for,  which  the  late  king  had  not  ; 
and  from  the  same  experience  they  must 
likewise  have  concluded,  that  it  would  no( 
require  100,000/.  u year  to  support  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  because  he  had  then  nei- 
ther a princess,  nor  any  children  to  provide 
for;  for  if  they  had  concluded  that  100,000?, 
ayear  would  be^necessgry  for  supportingtlie 
Prince  of  Wales  singly,  they  must  from 
the  * Experience  of  past  times’  have 
granted  more  than  700,000/.  a year  for 
supporting  the  present  King’s  houshokj 
and  civil  government,  considering  that  he 
had  a queen  and  several  young  children  to 
provide  for,  which  the  late  king  had  not ; 
and  since  they  granted  for  die  support  of 
tjie  present  ting’s  lioushold  and  civil  go- 
vernment, but  exactly  the  same  sum  that 
had  been  found  from  the  ‘ Experience  of 
past  times’  to  be  necessary,  and  had  been 
actually  given  for  the  support  of  the  lata 
King’s  hnusbold  and  civil  government,  it 
is  apparent  to  me  they  concluded  his  Ma- 
jesty might  save  and  deduct  as  much  from, 
the  allowance  to  bo  made  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  would  be  sufficient  for  pro- 
viding for  her  present  Majesty  the  queen 
and  all  their  other  children.  From  all 
which  it  is  to  me  evident  that  the  parlia- 
ment tliat  established  the  present  civil  lislf 
did  not  intend  his  Royal  Highness  should 
have  out  of  it  a full  100,000/.  a year.  They, 
intended  only  what  was  right  they  should 
intend,  and  what  only  in  due  deference  to. 
their  sovereign  they  could  intend,  which 
was,  tliat  his  Majesty  should  allow  the 
Prince  of  Wales  what  he,  in  his  great  wis-- 
dom,  might  think  a competent  allowance 
for  supporting  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  considering! 
his  Majesty’s  numerous  issue,  and  the 
great  expences,  which  would  necessarily' 
attend  an  honourable  provision  for  his, 
whole  royal  family. 
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y I think,  Sir,  I have  now  clearly  shewn 
what  his  Majesty  riieant  by,  arid  what  the 
parliament  could  only  intend  from.*  Ex- 
perience of  past  times ;’  and,  if  we  now 
proceed  upon  the  same  foundation,  we 
must  conclude,  that  the  500,0001.  a year 
is  the  most  his  Majesty  can  spare  out  of 
the  civil  list  tor  the  support  of  his  Royal 
Eplighness.  His  Majesty  allows'  8,000/.  a 
year  for  die  support  of  his  lloyal  High- 
ness the  duke  of  Cumberland,  5,000/.ayear 
to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Orange,  5,800/.  a year  for  the  two  eldest 
1 jprincesses,  and  2,000/.  a year  for  the  two 
youngest ; all  which  are  extraordinary  ex- 
pences  unknown  in  the  late  reign.’  To 
these  if  we  add  the  50,000/.  a year  for  the 
support  of  her  Majesty,  which  was  like- 
wise unknown  in  the  late  reign,  and  a pro- 
portionable  additional  allowance  for  bed 
and  board,  and  other  extraordinary  ex- 
igences in  the  several,  palaces,  we  must 
conclude  that  his  Majesty  must  necessarily 
be  at  100,000/.  a year  expence  more  than 
’ was  found,  or  could  be  necessary  in  the 
Jate  reign,  which  will  make  the  whole  ex- 
pence  of  his  Majesty’s  houshold,  and  civil 
government,  without  including  the  allow- 
ance of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  amount,  ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  past  times,  at 
least  800,000/.  a year ; so  that  every  shil- 
ling his  Majesty  allows  for  the  support  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  must  arise  from  the 
frugality  and  good  management,  and  from 
Contracting,  and  saving  a part  of  that  ex- 

£irice  wluch  was  found  necessary  in  the 
te  reign.  Therefore,  so  far  from  con- 
cluding or  imagining  that  his  Majesty  may 
spare  more  than  50,000/.  a year  for  his 
Royal  Highness,  we  have  reason  to  be  sur- 
prized how  he  can  spare  So  much. 

But  this,  Sir,  will  appear  still  more  evi- 
dent by  an  example  in  private  life.  Sup- 
pose two  country  gentlemen,  each  of 
8,000/.  a year  estate  in  land:  suppose 
their  rents  equally  good,  and  equally 
Well  paid,  and  that  their  lands  are  equally- 
taxed;  and  suppose  that  one  of  these 
gentlemen  has  but  one  only  son,  but 
mat  the  other  has  five  or  six  children. 
Can  we  suppose  the  latter  able  to  settle 
Upon  his  eldest  son  as  large  a part  of  his 
estate  as  the  former  may  spare  to  settle 
upon  his  only  son?  Surely,  Sir,  no  man  in 
reason  can  suppose  any  such  thing;  the 
latter  has  his  younger  children  not  only  to 
maintain,  but  to  provide  for,  therefore  nei- 
ther lie  nor  his  eldest  son  can  live  in  such 
grandeur,  as  the  former  and  his  only  son 
may  do. 
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his  present  Majesty  has  but  800,000/.-  a 
year  estate,  the  late  king  had  the  same, 
if  we  add  to  his  late  Majesty’s  settled  re- 
venue, the  several  additional  grants  that 
were  occasionally  made  to  the  civil  list  in 
his  reign.  His  late  Majesty  had  but  one 
only  son ; his  present  Majesty,  to  our  com- 
fort and  happiness,  has  several  children ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  present  King,  or  the  present  Prince 
of  Wales,  can  live  in  such -grandeur,  as  the 
late  king,  and  the  present,  whilst  Prince 
of  Wales,  were  able  to  do,  unless  the  par- 
liament should  think  fit  to  increase  the  es- 
tate Of  the  crown  by  a new  additional  grant 
to  the  civil  list  revenue. 

I shall  take  no  notice,  Sir,  of  the  in- 
sinuations that  were  made  against  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Civil  List  revenue  in  the 
late  reign,  or  the  method  of  settling  it  in 
this.  1 do  not  think  they  any  way  relate 
to  the  present  debate.  The  management 
in  the  late  reign,  might,  if  necessary,  be 
easily  accounted  for ; and  the  method  of 
settling  Che  Civil  List  revenue  in  this  reign 
hardly  deserves  the  name  of  an  improve- 
ment. But  now  after  having  shewn  that 
we  have  not  properly  a right  to  present 
such  an  address  as  is  proposed ; that  we 
ought  not  either  in  wisdom,  or  policy,  or 
even  common  decency,  to  present  such  an 
Address,  I must  beg,  I must  intreat  of 
gentlemen  to  consider  what  they  are  about: 
Gentlemen  may  call  it,  if  they  please,  of- 
fering our  advice  to  our  Sovereign ; but  it 
is  really  bringing  his' Majesty  and  his  el- 
dest son  as  plaintiff  andtdef'endant  before 
us.  In  this  light  it  will  be  looked  on  by 
every  man  without  doors;  It  is  stating 
ourselves  as  the  higher  power,  and  bring- 
ing his  Royal  Highness  to  sue  for  justice 
before  us : our  agreeing  to  the  question, 
would  be'  a determining  that  his  Majesty- 
had  done  injustice  to  his  eldest  son : it 
would  be  giving  a victory  to  the  son  over 
the  father,  which  might  prove,  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us,  die  destruction-  of  both. 
No  man  can  patiently  bear  an  inquiry  into 
his  family  affairs ; no  father  can  easily  for- 
given son  for  appealing  to  a higher  power: 
for  God’s  sake,  let  us  stop  in  time  this 
widening  gap,  which  may  make  way  for 
an  inundation  to  drown  us  all.  Our  agree- 
ing to  such  a question  might  occasion  a 
perpetual  breach,  an  Immcdicabile  vulnus, 
though  not,  I hope  Ense  recidendwn.  1 
hope  die  wisdom  of  this  House  will  time- 
ously  prevent  any  amputation. 

The  question  now  before  us,  Sir,  is  of 
£ *^iJjjtorouts . nature,  i£  the 
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occasion  of  such  fatal  consequences  to  the  therefore  very  far  from  being  thought  a 
royal  family  and  to  the  whole  kingdom,  maxim  at  that  time,  and  I should  think  it 
that  I must  think,  the  orginal  authors  and  very  strange,  if  those  who  were  then  so 
contrivers  of  it  can  be  no  friends  to  either,  regardless  of  the  presumptive  heir  of  the 
I am  far  from  suspecting  any  gentlemen  of  crown, should  nowshew  themselves  so  care, 
this  House,  or  any  member  of  either  ful  of  the  apparent  heir,  as  to  do  an  injury 
House  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  possible  to  the  King  upon  the  throne,  for  the  sake 
for  me  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  could  of  providing  a very  large  independent  set- 
have  been  tne  original  author  or  contriver  dement  for  the  apparent  heir, 
of  such  a question ; and  I am  sure  no  gen-  I am  likewise  surprized,  Sir,  to  hear  the 
tleman  of  either  House  would  have  at-  term,  emancipation,  made  use  of  in  this 
tempted  to  have  brought  such  a question  debate.  In  this  kingdom  to  talk  of  the 
into  parliament,  if  he  had  viewed  it  in  the  son’s  being  emancipated  by  marriage  out 
same  light  as  Ido.  We  may  remember,  of  the  family  of  his  father,  is  certainly  not 
Sir,  the  fatal  division  that  happened  be-  a proper  and  just  way  of  speaking.  In 
tween  his  late  Majesty,  and  liis  present  those  countries  where  the  term  emancipa- 
Majesty  when  Prince  of  Wales : We  may  {ion  was  first  made  use  of,  the  son  was  in 
remember  to  what  a height  that  fatal  di-  some  manner  the  slave  of  his  father.  In 
vision  was  carried.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  those  countries  fathers  had  at  first  even  a 
the  eldest,  the  only  son  of  the  king,  and  heir  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  children, 
apparent  to  the  crown,  was  turned  out  of  and  a right  to  every  thing  the  son  could 
the  royal  palace,  was  excluded  from  every  acquire  either  by  nis  own  industry,  or  by 
one  of.  the  royal  palaces,  and  was  obliged  gift,  or  otherwise ; nor  was  the  son  freed 
to  live  like  a private  nobleman,  in  a private  from  his  paternal  power  by  marriage:  The 
house,  and  without  any  guards,  or  other  only  way  of  freeing  him  was  by  a solemn 
ensigns  of  royalty.  Nay,  his  very  servants  act  of  the  father,  and  edict  of  the  prince, 
were  tempted  and  hired  to  forsake  him,  or  a decree  of  the  magistrate ; and  the 
and  were  even  threatenedand  bullied  if  they  freeing  of  the  son  from  the  paternal  power 
refused ; yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  son  by  either  of  these  ways  was  called  emanci- 
was  ever  guilty  of  any  undutiful  behaviour,  pation.  But  in  this  kingdom  we  can  have  no 
or  that  die  father  was  deficient  in  natural  such  term,  because  the  father  has  not  pro- 
affection. To  what  then  could  this  terri-  perly  any  power  over  his  cliildren ; a son 
ble  division  be  owing  t It  could  be  owing  after  he  comes  of  age  has  no  further  de- 
to  nothing  but  little  malicious  slanderers  pendence  upon  his  father,  than  what  pro- 
antl  tale-bearers,  who,  for  their  own  private  ceeds  from  filial  affection  and  duty,  and, 
ends,  stirred  up  a division  in  the  royal  fa-  this  continues  after  his  marriage  the  same 
mily : But  it  is  well  known  they  are  all  it  was  before ; it  is  a dependence,  which 
foreigners  who  were  the  original  authors  of  never  can,  nor  ever  ought  to  betaken  away: 
it:  We  know  there  was  not  a British  sub-  It  is  a dependence  which,  I am  sure,  no 
ject  had  the  least  hand  in  it  However,  be  member  of  this  House  would  endeavour 
they  who  they  will,  it  is  certain  they  could  to  diminish;  for  whoever  endeavours  to 
be  no  real  friends  either  to  the  father  or  diminish  it  can  have  no  true  regard  either 
the  son,  orto  any  of  the  royal  family.  for  the  son  or  the  father. 

I am  surprised,  Sir,  to  near  it  now  so  But,  Sir,  I must  confess,  I am  no  way 
much  insisted  on,  that  the  Heir  Apparent  surprized  to  find  that  those  who  were  some 
or  presumptive  of  the  crown  has  a right  time  ago  for  incroaching  upon  the  king’s 
to  nave  a distinct  and  independent  provi-  prerogative  with  respect  to  the  officers  of 
sion  settled  upon  him.  I remember  a Iris  army,  should  now  be  for  incroaching 
time  when  this  doctrine  was  far  from  being  upon  his  paternal  power  with  respect  to 
admitted  as  one  of  the  maxims  of  our  con-  the  providing  in  whatever  manner  he  may 
stitution.  I remember  a tiihe  when  the  think  most  proper  for  his  own  children.  I 
present  royal  family,  who  were  then  the  am  persuaded  neither  of  these  attempts 
presumptive  heirs  of  the  crown  by  act  of  proceeded  from  any  real  disaffection  to 
parliament,  were  so  far  from  being  allowed  his  Majesty,  or  his  illustrious  family : I be- 
a distinct  and  independent  settlement,  that  lieve  both  proceeded  from  mistaken  notions 
they  had  no  allowance  at  all : Nay,  even  of  liberty,  or  from  an  erroneous  idea  of 
when  the  question  was  moved,  the  parlia-  our  constitution ; but  I hope  those  gentle- 
men! would  not  so  much  as  give  any  of  men  will  consider,  that  what  they  now  pro- 
tocol leave  to  come  and  reside  in  the  king-  pose  is  really  in  some  manner,  as  I hnvo 
doni^  The  maxim  now  insisted  on  was  said,  accusing  his  Majesty  of  injustice  to- 
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wards  his  eldest  sou.  It  will  be  so  looked 
on  by  the  whole  nation.  This  will  of 
course  very  much  lessen  the  esteem  the 
people  have,  and  ought  to  have  for  liis  Ma- 
jesty ; and  will  certainly  make  many  of 
them  suppose  he  is  no  longer  fit  to  rule 
over  us.  The  consequences  of  such  an 
opinion  may  be  extremely  fatal.  For  my 
own  part,  if  I were  in  a foreign  nation, 
and  should  hear  that  such  a question  as 
this  had  been  brought  into  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  and  carried  against  the 
futlier,  I should  expect  to  hear,  by  the 
next  post,  that  the  same  parliament  had 
deposed  the  father,  and  had  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  the  son.  This  is  a con- 
sequence which,  I am  sure,  the  son  would 
be  far  from  desiring  to  see ; it  is  a conse- 
quence which  I am  convinced  no  gentle- 
man in  this  House  designs;  but  as  it  is  a 
Consequence  which  I think  sooner  or  later 
might  be  justly  apprehended  from  this 

3uestion’s  being  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
lerefore  1 thought  myself  obliged  to 
rise  up  and  give  my  reasons  for  being 
- against  it ; and  now  that  I have  done  so, 
whatever  may  happen  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
question,  I am  sure  I shall  sleep  this  night 
much  sounder  in  my  bed,  and  with  a safer 
conscience,  than  I could  have  done,  if  I 
had  given  only  a bare  negative  to  a question 
in  which  I think  the  happiness  of  my  king, 
the  happiness  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
happiness  of  my  country  so  deeply  con- 
cerned. 

To  conclude,  Sir,  astlie  honourable  gen- 
tleman who  moved  you  this  question,  has 
told  us  that  several  arguments  of  great 
dignity  and  weight  might  be  made  use  of 
against  it,  I have  and  shall  always  have  so 
great  a deference  for  that  gentleman’s 
opinion,  that  I shall,  upon  all  occasions, 
be  extremely  cautious  of  giving  my  assent 
to  any  question  against  which  he  thinks 
any  argument  of  dignity  or  weight  may 
be  made  use  of.  Itis  true,he  endeavoured 
to  evade  those  arguments  by  making  some 
tort  of  answer  to  each;  but  those  answers 
will,  from  what  I have  already  said,  ap- 
pear, I think,  to  be  very  insufficient ; so 
tliat  the  arguments  he  made  use  of  against 
his  own  motion  must  now  stand  in  their 
full  force.  In  all  questions,  even  where  the 
prerogative  is  concerned,  which  relate  to 
affairs  of  a public  nature,  the  parliament 
may  interpose,  but  in  those  which  relate 
only  to  the  royal  family,  die  parliament 
can  have  no  concern : Even  his  Majesty’s 
ministers  cannot  properly  or  prudendy  in- 
termeddle,. ^nl^jsf  ^sppaalj^,.  jqjHjm 


As  for  the  parliament’s  resuming  any  grant, 
when  the  cause  of  granting  ceases,  it  can 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  present  debate ; 
for  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  any 
one  of  the  causes  for  granting  the  present 
civil  list  revenue  has  ceased.  And  as  to 
die  amount  of  the  civil  list  revenue,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  established,  or  the 
uses  for  which  it  ought  to  be  applied,  I am 
surprized  to  hear  any  objections  made  to 
the  former,  or  any  attempt  made  for  di- 
recting the  latter,  since  at  the  time  of 
granting,  as  I am  told,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  in  one  House,  and  with  but  one 
contradictory  vote  in  the  other ; and  I do 
not  hear  that  in  either  House  there  was 
the  least  mention  made  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  whole,  or  any  part,  ought  to  be  applied. 
In  short,  Sir,  there  was  never  any  thing 
happened  in  parliament,  gave  me  so  great 
a concern  as  the  hearing  of  this  motion 
made.  The  very  making  of  such  amotion 
may  be  attended  with  cruel  consequences ; 
but  if  it  should  be  agreed  to,  after  having 
used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  it* 
I shall  pray  to  God  to  avert  those  judg- 
ments which  may  be  brought  upon  die 
whole  nation  by  our  agreeing  to  6uch  a 
modon.  This  I take  to  be  my  next  indis- 
pensable duty ; but  I hope  the  success  of 
my  endeavours  will  prevent  such  a melan- 
choly occasion  for  my  prayers. 

The  Reply  was  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and 
the  other  gentlemen,  who  spoke  for  the 
motion: 

Sir ; The  importance  of  the  present  de- 
bate I shall  readily  acknowledge,  has  been, 
I think,  acknowledged  by  every  gentleman 
who  has  spoke  upon  either  side  of  the 
question ; but  some  of  the  gendenien  who 
have  spoke  against  the  motion,  have  endea- 
voured to  represent  it  in  a light  which,  T 
am  sure,  it  can  no  way  bear ; a light  which, 
I must  say,  can  no  way  contribute  to  the  ho- 
nour oradvantageof  eitherof  the  two  royal 
personswhoseem  to  be  concerned.  To  insi- 
nuate that  either  of  them  can  conceive  the 
least  grudge  from  any  diing  that  passes  in 
parliament,  is  really,  in  my  opinion,  to  in- 
sinuate, that  they  are  ignorant,  or  not  ob- 
servant of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  par- 
liament. This,  I believe,  the  honourable 
gentlemen  were  not  sufficiently  aware  of, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  pretended 
that  this  motion,  or  any  motion  ui  parlia- 
ment, could  ever  occasion  any  breach  or 
dispute  between  his  Majesty  and  his  royal 

[highness  die  Prince  of  Wales,  or  that  it 
cap  lav  any  geudemen  under  the  least  di£- 
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. As  my  attachment  to  the  present  royal  , provided  lor  in  the  manner  he  deserve* 
family  is  so  well  and  so  publicly  known,  I and  in  that  manner  in  which  all  form.’ 
cannot,  1 think,  be  suspected  of  desiring  Princes  of  Wales  have  been  ; and  this  war 
Or  designing  to  foment  or  stir  up  any  divi-  not  only  supposed, but  publicly  known  and 
Sion  between  them : I hope  every  one  generally  talked  of,  long  before  this  rno- 
who  knows  me  will  do  me  the  justice  to  tiou  was  thought  of ; therefore,  if  this  mo. 
think,  I would  do  all  in  my  power  to  pre-  tion  has  any  effect  .on  people  without 
Vent  any  such  fatal  division  ; and  for  this  doors,  it  will  be,  to  shew  them,  that  we  are 
very  reason  I am  for  agreeing  to  themotion  uiindftd  of  our  duty,  and  that  we  have  a 
now  made  to  us ; because  it  will  remove  due  regard  for  the’  honour  of  the  nation* 
that'which  is  often  the  cause  of  dissension  and  for  the  happiness  and  independency 
in  private  families,  and  may  be  the  same  of  the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  crown.  J 
feven  with  respect  to  the  royal;  for  when  I am  far  from  thinking,  Sir,  that  oiir 
the  son  is  obliged  to  apply  to  the  father  agreeing  to  this  motion  will  occasion  any 
for  every  tfiflingsuru  he  may  have  occasion  breach  between  the  two  royal  persons 
for,  it  is  a continual  fund  for  dissension,  concerned:  on  the  contrary,  I ara  coff- 
and  often  begets  a coolness  both  on  the  vincc-d  it  will  be  extremely  pleasing  to 
one  side  tind  on  the  other.  both*  The  Royal  Father  must  be  pleased 

It  is  to  be  supposed,  I hope,  Sir,  there  to  see  his  eldest  son  and  Apparent  Heir  so 
will  always  be  good  reason  lor  presuming,  greatly  beloved,  as  to  have  the  parliament 
that  the  behaviour  of  every  gentleman  in  interesting  themselves  in  his  behalf;  and 
this  House,  with  respect  to  any  motion  lie  the  Prince  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  par- 
may  make,  Or  any  opinion  or  vote  he  may  liament  taking  care  of  his  being  made  in- 
give, is  founded  upon  what  he  thinks  right,  dependent  of  his  father’s  ministers  and 
•upon  what  he  takes  to  be  his  duty  as  a servants.  Therefore  no  gentleman  can  m 
member  of  this  House;  and  to  imagine  that  respect  be  under  any  difficulty  In 
that  his  Majesty,  or  his  Royal  Highness,  giving  his  vote  for  the  question ; and  1 am 
would  he  offended  at  , any  gentleman’s  surprised  to  hear  it  said  that  by  voting  for 
doing  what  he  takes  to  be  his  duty  in  par-  or  against  it,  an  injury  can  be  done  to 
Ifement,  is  certainly  a very  wrong,  and  a either  of  the  royal  persons  concerned, 
most  groundless  imagination  : but  to  sup-  Can  the  giving  of  an  honest  and  disin- 
pose  that  either  of  them  could  conceive  tcrested  advice  ever  be  looked  on  as  an 
the  least  grudge  against  tire  other,  on  ac-  injury  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given f 
count  of  any  motion  or  question  in  parlia-  Can  my  refusing  to  give  an  advice,  which 
ment,  is  to  suppose  that  the  parliament  is  I do  not  think  proper,  be  looked  on  as  an- 
directed  in  every  thing  they  do,  either  by  injury  by  any  person  whatever?  The 
the  one  or  the  other  ; which  is  a suppo-  address  proposed  is  only  by  way  of  advice; 
sition  as  injurious  to  the  honour  of  parlia-  and  it  is  giving  our  advice  in  the  humblest 
ment,  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  manner.  Shalltliis,  Sir,  be  called  a violation 
and  justice  both  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  his  of  properly  ? Shall  itbecalledatakingfrom 
royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ; we  the  king  that  property  which  is  established 
therefore  ought  to  suppose  that  neither  his  in  him  by  act  of  parliament?  If  the  mo-' 
Majesty,  nor  his  Royal  Highness,  knows  tion  had  been,  to  bring  in  a Bill  for  taking 
any  thing  of  what  we  are  about ; we  are  in  100,000/.  from  the  civil  list,  and  settling 
duty  bound  to  suppose,  that  neither  of  it  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  there  might 
them  will  be  offended  with  the  face  of  this  have  been  some  pretence  for  such  exela- 
qtiestion,  be  it  what  it  will ; and  it  is  im-  mations ; but  surely  our  advising  his 
possible  to  suppose  it  can  occasion  any  jesty,  in  the  humblest  manner,  to  give 
breach  between  them ; so  that  let  the  im-  what  we  think  the  Prince  ought  to  have, 
portance  of  the  question  be  of  ever  so  high  can  never  be  called  a taking  his  property 
a nature,  it  can  be  of  no  melancholy  con-  from  him  by  violenee  ; even  supposing  he 
cern,  nor  can  it  be  attended  with  any  cruel  had  as  good  and  as  absolute  a right  to  the 
consequences.  No  man  can  from  thence  whole  civil  list  revenue,  as  any  private 
imagine  there  is  any  private  mistake  or  man  can  have  to  his  estate : which  I cannot 
dispute  between  .his  Majesty  and  the  grant  without  some  restriction  ; for  a pri- 
Priiice,  because  no  mm  can  justly  sup-  vate  man  may  squander  his  estate  in  what 
pose,  I hope  no  man  does  suppose,  the  manner  he  pleases,  whereas,  if  the  civil 
pre^edings  in  parliament  are  directed  by  list  revenue  should  be  ridiculously  squaii- 
either.  The  only  thing  they  can  suppose  dered,  the  parliament  would  have  a right 
is,  that  npt  as.jet  W i^t^^^aadj^woddj^Ij  brieve,  tote1*'* 
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pose  in  a manner  more  effectual  than  that 
£f  addressing. 

i To  pretend.  Sir,  that  the  parliament 
paa  no  power  to  appropriate  money  after 
it  is  granted,  or  that  we  never  enter  into 
any  consideration  about  money  once 
granted  to  the  crown,  without  the  previous 
ponsent  of  the  crown,  has  no  relation  to 
the  present  debate ; because  it  is  not  now 
proposed  to  bring  in  a Bill  for  appropri- 
ating any  money,  nor  to  take  into  our 
consideration  any  grants  made  to  the 
crown ; it  is  only  proposed  to  address  Ids 
Majesty  to  make  such  a settlement  on  the 
prince  of  Wales  as  we  think  necessary  for 

Exporting  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his 
ign  birth : but  I must  confess,  I am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  the  power  of  parliament 
conies  to  be  confined  in  either  of  the  cases 
Mentioned ; I am  sure  the  parliament 
often  in  one  Bill  appropriates  sums  of 
jppney  granted  by  former  Bills  in  the 
•ame  session,  and  why  it  may  not  appro- 
priate money  granted  by  a Bill  passed  in 
a former  session,  I cannot  comprehend  : 
and,  I think,  but  last  session,  we  took  into 
pur  consideration,  anti  absolutely  released 
8 very  large  sum  of  money,  formerly 
granted  to  the  crown,  without  any  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  crown  ; for  I do  not 
ttmember  we  had  any  general  message 
from  the  crown,  when  we  passed  the  late 
fruiious  Bill  for  and  against  smugglers,  by 
which  a very  large  sum  of  money,  due- by 
them  to  the  crown,  was  absolutely  released 
pjr  parliament. ; though  it  must  be  granted, 
fris  Majesty  had  as  good  and  as  absolute  a 
rjght  to  every  shilling  of  that  money,  as  he 
has  to  any  other  part  of  the  civil  list  re- 
venue. Therefore,  if  a motion  had  actu- 
ally been  made,  to  bring  in  a Bill  for 
taking  100,000/.  a year  from  the  civil  list, 
and  settling  it  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it 
would  not  have  been,  without  precedent, 
With  respect  to  our  having  no  previous 
consent  from  the  crown  ; and  as  the  par- 
liament has  certainly  a right  to  see  every 
sum  of  money  applied  to  that  use  for  which 
it  was  intended,  though  not  expressly,  ap- 
propriated, with  respect  to  the  power  of 
JjjerJiament,  such  a motion  would  not  have 
been  entirely  without  reason  : but  as  the 
motion, now  made  toms  is  only  for  an  ad- 
dress, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  parlia- 
ment’s having  a power  to  present  such  an 
address  ns  is  proposed,  and  therefore  the 
only  question  is,  Whether  or  no  it  be 
proper  ? 

With  respect  to.  this  question,  Sit^  the 
debate  seems  now  indeed*  by  his  Majesty’s 
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message,  to  be  brought  within  a very 
narrow  compass;  it  seems  in  some  manner 
to  be  reduced  to  one  single  point,  which 
is,  whether  his  Majesty  can  spare  more 
than  50,000/;  from  the  civil  list  revenue* 
for  the  use  ofhis  royal  highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales  i By  this  message  even  his 
Majesty  seems  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  have  an  inde* 

Eendent  settlement,  and  that  it  is  now 
igli  time  that  settlement  should  be  made ; 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  delivered 
us  the  message  seems  Jo  admit  that  the 
settlement  proposed  by  it  to  be  made  is 
not  a sufficient  settlement ; so  that  the 
only  question  now  remaining  is,  Whether 
the  civil  list  revenue,  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent, can  possibly  spare  a larger  sum  for 
the  use  of  his  Royal  Highness  ! And  from 
this  being  made  a question  I shall  shew, 
that  the  address  proposed  is,a  very  proper 
address,  and  that  it  is  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  to  agree  to  present  suen 
au  address  ; but  as  some  objections  liavo 
been  made  to  the  right  which  the  Prince 
has  to  a sufficient  independent  settlement* 

I shall  first  beg  leave  to  answer  some  of 
the  most  material  objections  1 have  heard 
made  against  it. 

The  maxima  of  state.  Sir,  in  any  king- 
dom or  commonwealth,  are  always  most 
certainly  to  be  deduced  from  their  ancient 
and  general  customs : the  historians,  on 
political  writers  of  any  country,  may  be 
mistaken,  they  may  deliver  that  as  a maxim 
of  state  which  never  bad  any  authority  as 
such;  they  may  neglect  to  mention,  or 
may  perhaps  not  observe  a maxim  which.  • 
lias  always  obtained : hutwhereacustomhaa 
beenlongand  generaUyreeeived»theraaxiai* 
or  rule  in  politics  upon  which  that  custom  is- 
founded,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a maxim  of 
state  in  that  kingdom  or  commonwealth- 
Can  any  one  then  say,  the  settling  of  anc 
independent  and  sufficient  provision  upon 
the  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  a maxim,  ofr 
state  in  this  kingdom?  Is  it  not  a custom, 
which  has  been  observed,  without  any  one. 
exception,  as  long,  as  far  back,  as  we  can. 
trace  our  monarchy  ? And  the  wisdom  of 
this  maxim,  not  only  appears  from  the  na-. 
tureofthe  thing  itseltj  but  is  expressly 
pointed  at  almost  in  every  one  of  die 
charters  and  acts  of  Parliament  that  have 
been  granted  or  made  for  that  purpose. 
First,  with  respect  to  the  Prince,  die  wis- 
dom. of  this  maxim  is  evident,  because  he 
is  thereby  enabled  to  support  the  dignity' 
and  grandeur  of  his  birth,  without  a de- 
pendence .upon  his  fiither’s  ministers,  and: 
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servants:  and  then  with  respect  to  the 
crown  itself,  the  wisdom  of  this  maxim  is 
still  more  evident,  because  it  is  established 
and  secured  by  the  honour  and  character 
acquired  by  the  heir  apparent.  These 
two  considerations  are  both  pointed  at  in 
the  charter,  or  act  of  Parliament,  by  which 
Edward  3,  granted  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall 
to  his  sou  Edward  the  black  prince  ; and 
in  the  charter  granted  by  that  King  for 
creating  his  son  Prince  of  Wales,  the  rea- 
son for  that  grant  is  expressly  declared  to 
be,  for  doing  honour  to  the  King,  and  for 
adding  strength  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
royal  family.  Thus,  Sir,  we  see  that  the 
settling  of  an  independent  provision  upon 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  looked  on  as  a 
piece  of  great  wisdom  by  Edward  3,  but 
now  it  seems  we  are  to  look  on  it  as  a sole- 
cism in  politics,  as  a step  which  might  be 
the  occasion  of  great  misfortunes  to  the 
royal  family. 

But,  Sir,  while  I can  distinguish  between 
that  laudable,  that  honourable  dependance, 
which  proceeds  from  loyalty  and  filial 
duty,  and  that  vile,  that  sordid  depen- 
dance, which  proceeds  from  lucre,  I shall 
always  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  our 
great  king  Edward  3.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  must  always  have  a dependance  on 
the  King  as  his  father,  as  his  sovereign : 
this  is  a sort  of  dependance  which  no  man 
can,  which  no  honest  man  would  endea- 
vour to  take  away  or  diminish ; but  to  say 
that  he  ought  to  have  a pecuniary  depen- 
dance upon  the  King,  or  rather  upon  the 
King’s  ministers,  is  to  say  he  ought  to  have 
a sort  of  dependance  which  no  man  of 
honour  or  spirit  can  submit  to;  and  it  is  a 
sort  of  dependance  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  our  constitution.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  by  his  birth  the  first  peer  in  Par- 
liament, and  consequently  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  a dishonourable  dependance 
upon  any  man ; but  if  it  should  once  be 
established  as  a maxim,  that  he  ought  to  be 
under  a vile  pecuniary  dependance  upon 
his  sovereign,  it  might  then  be  justly  said, 
he  was  not  only  the  first  peer,  but  tne  first 
pensioner  in  Parliament. Prom  this  con- 

sideration alone  we  may  see  how  absolutely 
necessary  it  is,  to  have  a sufficient  and  in- 
dependent provision  settled  upon  every 
Prince  of  Wales  before  he  comes  to  man’s 
estate  ; and  the  making  of  such  a settlement 
will  be  so  far  from  destroying  or  diminish- 
ing that  dependance  which  proceeds  from 
loyalty  and  filial  duty,  that  it  will  increase 
and  secure  it ; whereas  the  keeping  him 


voke  him  to  shake  off  both  his  loyalty  and 
filial  duty.  A pecuniary  dependance  is  a 
dependance  of  so  slavish  a nature,  that  no 
great  mind  can  long  bear  it : the  more  ho- 
nour, the  more  spirit  a man  has,  the  more 
impatient  will  he  be  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
dependance,  and  that  impatience  may  at 
last  get  the  better  both  of  his  loyalty  and 
his  filial  duty. 

Thus,  Sir,  in  every  light  we  can  put  it 
the  wisdom  of  this  maxim,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  observing  it,  must  appear  evident 
to  those  who  think  there  is  any  other  de- 
pendance in  nature  besides  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  lucre.  Indeed  to  those  who 
put  no  trust  in  any  other  sort  of  depen- 
dance, the  politics  of  Edward  3,  and  the 
maxim  on  which  those  politics  were  found- 
ed, must  appear  ridiculous  and  absurd; 
but,  I hope,  there  are  no  such  gentlemen 
in  this  House.  I hope  there  is  no  gentle- 
man in  this  House  that  ever  submitted  to 
such  a slavish  dependence,  or  that  ever 
endeavoured  to  impose  auy  such  upon 
others ; and,  I am  sure,  no  man  can  put 
his  only  trust  in  that  which  he  has  never 
felt  within  himself,  nor  ever  experienced 
in  others. 

For  this  reason  it  cannot  but  appear 
strange  to  me,  that  any  gentleman  in  this 
House  should  attempt  to  evade  or  deny 
the  maxim  I have  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish ; yet  so  loth,  I find,  are  some  gentle- 
men to  admit  of  it  as  a maxim  of  state  in 
this  kingdom,  that  they  have  ransacked 
our  histories  to  find  out  other  reasons  for 
the  frequent  settlements  made  upon  our 
Frinces  of  Wales ; and  though  the  security 
of  the  crown,  and  the  enabling  the  Prince 
to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
noble  birth,  are  the  reasons,  and  the  only 
reasons,  mentioned  in  the  charters  by 
which  those  settlements  were  made,  yet 
we  are  told  these  were  not  the  true  reasons ; 
but  that  the  true  reasons  were,  in  order  to 
do  honour  to  some  county  or  borough,  to 
secure  the  affections  of  a people  newly 
conquered,  or  to  declare  anu  establish  the 
right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  next  heir 
to  the  crown.  Thus  when  we  are  to  in- 
terpret ancient  laws  or  charters,  we  are 
not  to  take  their  meaning  or  intention 
from  the  words,  we  are  to  have  no  regard 
to  the  express  words  of  the  law,  but  we 
are  to  take  its  meaning  or  intention  from 
the  history  of  some  cotemporary  facts  with 
which  we  cannot  but  be  very  well  acquaint- 
ed ; whereas  when  we  are  to  interpret  any 
late  statute,  for  example,  the  statutes  by 
which  the  Civil  List  revenue  pas  estab- 
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Ifehed,  we  are  to  regard  the  words  only, 
we  are  not  to  take  the  meaning  or  inten- 
tion of  the  law  from  the  history  of  those 
eo temporary  facts  with  which  we  are  very 
Well  acquainted,  and  which  facts,  to  the 
particular  knowledge  of  many  of  us,  greatly 
influenced  the  passing  of  those  laws,  and 
were  the  chief  cause  of  the  shape  they  now 
appear  in.  Whether  this  method  of  inter- 
preting statutes  be  established  upon  any 
role  or  maxim  of  law,  X do  not  know ; but 
to  me  it  seems  directly  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense ; and  therefore  I must  still  con- 
tinue to  think,  it  has  always  been  held  as  a 
maxim  of  state  in  this  kingdom,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ought  to  have  a sufficient 
independent  estate  of  his  own ; and  that 
this  maxim,  and  the  wisdom  and  policy 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  were  the  chief 
causes  of  all  those  settlements  that  have 
been  made. 

A yearly  allowance,  or  an  annuity  de- 
pending upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
King,  might  perliaps  enable  the  Prince,  if 
he  resolved  to  spend  the  whole,  yearly  as 
it  comes  in,  to  live  in  as  grand  a manner, 
as  an  annuity  of  the  same  value  settled 
upon  him  independently  and  for  life ; but 
as  an  annuity  depending  upon  the  will  of 
. any  man  mustbe  precarious  and  uncertain, 
no  man  of  common  prudence  will  resolve 
to  spend  the  whole  yearly : he  will  look  on 
it  as  a sunshine,  upon  the  continuance  of 
which  he  can  have  no  dependance,  and  that 
therefore  he  ought  to  save  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, ih  order  to  provide  for  a cloudy  or 
rainy  clay.  Besides,  Sir,  an  annuity  of  such 
a nature  looks  so  very  like  a pension,  it 
Would  be  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of 
the  nation  to  suffer  that  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  should  have  nothing  else  to 
depend  on.  It  would  even  be  inconsistent 
with  our  constitution.  In  this  kingdom  we 
do  not  admit  the  judges  of  our  common- 
law  courts  to  depend  upon  tire  precarious 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  King,  and  shall  we 
admit  or  suffer  that  the  prince  of  Wales, 
who  in  one  of  the  judges  of  the. supreme  and 
highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  nation, 
should  have  nothing  else  to  depend  on  ? 
Therefore  we  must  conclude  that,  from  the 
Established  maxims  of  the  kingdom,  from  a 
Continued  series  of  precedents  for  a great 
fbfcny  ages  passed,  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  constitution,  the  prince  of 
Wales  has  a right  to  a sufficient  and  inde- 
pendent settlement ; and  that  the  parlia- 
ment may  interpose  for  making  that  right 
Effectual,’  has  been  shewn  from  many  pre- 
[VOL.  x£T* 


It  is  true,  Sir,  this  likewise  has  been  ob- 
jected to,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  the  par- 
liament has  seldom  or  never  interposed  but 
when  desired  or  prompted  by  the  crown  to 
do  so;  or  Otherwise,  that  the  precedents  are 
such  as  ought  not  to  be  drawn  i nto  example. 
Sir,  there  isnotoneof  the  precedents  which 
have  been  mentioned,  that  appears  to  have 
been  founded  upon  any  message  from  the 
crown.  The  motion  was  perhaps,  in  some 
of  them,  made  by  one  who  was  known  to 
be  a courtier ; but  can  it  be  said  that  the 
motion’s  being  made  by  a courtier,  with- 
out so  much  as  signifying  he  had  any  au- 
thority from  the  crown  for  that  purpose, 
would  have  made  it  proper  for  the  parlia- 
ment to  have  agreed  to  a motion,  which  it 
would  not  have  been  proper  for  them  to 
have  agreed  to,  if  the  same  had  been  made 
by  any  other  person,  or  by  one  who  was 
not  known  to  be  a courtier  ? Therefore  we 
must  suppose,  that  without  any  regard  to 
the  mover,  the  parliament  approved  of  the 
motion,  and  thought  it  such  a one  as  was 
proper  for  them  to  agree  to;  and  from 
thence  we  must  conclude,  that  every  one 
of  the  precedents  mentioned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  debate  is  a good  precedent  for 
theaddress  proposed. 

But  unluckily.  Sir,  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  there  are,  I 
think,  very  sufficient  reasons  for  believing, 
the  address,  or  petition  of  parliament,  for 
having  Richard  the  son  of  the  blackprince 
created  prince  of  Wales,  was  resolved  on 
by  parliament  without  any  direction  from, 
nay  probably  in  opposition  to  the  court  at 
that  time  ; for ’it  appears  from  our  records 
that  that  young  prince  was  sent  to  parlia- 
ment at  the  desire  and  upon  a petition  of 
the  Commons ; and  when  the  parliament 
addressed  for  having  him  created  prince  of 
Wales,  the  King’s  answer  shews  he  was 
not  very  well  pleased  with  the  address ; for 
in  his  answer  he  tells  them,  the  creating 
of  a prince  of  Wales  no  way  belonged  to 
the  parliament,  but  to  the  King  only  ; 
which  is  an  answer  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed he  would  have  made,  if  the  address 
of  parliament  had  proceeded  from  his  au- 
thority,' or  had  been  moved  for  with  his 
approbation  : then  again,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  court  at  that  time,  it  is  not 
probable  the  King  would  have  been  so  for- 
ward in  creating  his  grandson  prince  of 
Wales,  if  he  had  not  been  forced  to  it  by  his 
parliament ; for  it  is  certain  that  King,  m 
his  old  age,  fell  into  a sort  of  love  dotage, 
and  gave  himself  entirely  np  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  mistress  Alice  Pierce,  and  bis 
ty  l,hra0’  Diynsatum  l.mr 
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second  son,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which 
raised  a most  reasonable  jealousy  in  Edward 
the  black  prince,  who  was  then  upon  his 
death-bed,  and  therefore  could  not  but  be 
anxious  about  the  safety  and  right  of  his 
only  son  prince  Richard,  whom  he  found 
he  was  soon  to  leave  a child  in  the  hands 
of  a doting  grandfather,  and  an  ambitious 
aspiring  uncle.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
thought,  he  applied  privately  to  parliament, 
and  they  obliged  the  Kingto  send  his  second 
son  abroad,  and  to  banish  his  mistress  and 
all  her  favourites  from  court  which  hap- 
pened only  about  a year  before  the  black 
prince’s  death;  but  no  sooner  was  that 
prince  dead  than  the  King  recalled  this  duke 
of  Lancaster  ; and  Alice  Pierce,  and  her 
favourites,  resumed  their  places  and  their 
interest  at  court,  insomuch  tliat  a member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  imprisoned 
for  having  spoke  freely  against  her  in  par- 
liament, and  was  actually  a prisoner,  when 
prince  Richard  was  created  prince  of  Wales, 
which  shews  that  the  King  was  then  very 
much  under  her  management ; and  it  is  not 
very  probable  she  would  advise  the  king 
to  be  so  very  speedy  in  conferring  that  ho- 
nour on  prince  Richard,  since  she  could 
not  but  be  sensible  that  young  prince’s 
father  had  been  the  cause  of  her  having 
been  banished  the  court  For  these  rea- 
sons 1 think  it  may  most  probably  be  pre- 
sumed, that  both  the  motions  in  favour  of 
prince  Richard,  both  that  for  his  coming  to 
parliament,  and  that  for  creatinghim  prince 
of  Wales,  were  made  and  carried  in  par- 
liament, in  opposition  to  the  court  at  that 
time.  This  fully  justifies  the  motion  now 
made,  and  shews  we  have  a right  and  a 
power  to  interpose  in  favour  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  crown,  without  any  previous 
consent  of  approbation  from  the  crown  ; 
and  I hope  it  will  not  be  said  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  S.  as  lias  been  said  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  6,  thatnothing  that  hap- 
pened in  that  reign  ought  to  be  made  a 
precedent  for  any  thing  in  the  present 
reign. 

But,  Sir,  even  with  respect  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  6.  As  unfortunate,  as  tempes- 
tuous a reign  as  it  was,  there  were  many 
things  then  done  by  parliament,  which 
ought  to  be  made,  and  which,  I hope,  al- 
ways will  be  followed  as  good  precedents, 
as  often  as  the  parliament  has  the  same 
occasion.  When  the  nation  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  under  a wise  and  a prudent 
administration,  the  parliament  has  never 
an  occasion  to  exert  any  of  its  extraordi- 
Bary  powers.  It  is  in  a weak  reign,  or 


under  a w icked  administration,  we  are  to 
look  for  the  powers  of  parliament;  it  j8 
tempestuous  times  the  state  flies  to  pariia. 
ment  for  preservation ; there,  1 tnist  in 
God,  the  state  shall  always  find  it,  and 
then  the  power  of  parliament  can  be 
bounded  by  nothing  but  the  good  of  the 
public. 

Another  precedent,  which  we  are  told 
ought  not  to  be  followed,  is  that  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  king  William  • 
and  why  is  not  this  to  be  followed  i Be! 
cause  it  produced  a prorogation.  Sir,  I 
say,  for  that  very  reason  it  ought  to  be 
highly  applauded,  and  ought  to  be  followed. 
Can  it  be  said  that  the' princess  Anne  of 
Denmark  ought  not  to  have  had  some  ad- 
ditional settlement  made  upon  her  ? Would 
not  such  a neglect  have  been  a blemish 
upon  the  glory  of  that  reign  ? Yet  that 
wise  and  great  King,  by  the  advice  of  some 
weak  or  malicious  favourites,  would  proba-, 
bly  have  committed  that  error,  or  would 
at  least  have  omitted  that  duty,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  honour,  the  fidelity, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  his  parliament.  They 
thought  it  was  what  the  King  ought  to  do, 
they  therefore  thought  it  was  their  duty 
to  advise  him  to  do  it;  they  insisted  upon 
it,  notwithstanding  the  King’s  displeasure, 
and  by  disobliging  him  they  put  one  of  die 
greatest  obligationsuponhim ; because  they 
at  last  prevailed  with  him  to  do  that  which 
was  right.  The  behaviour  of  that  parlia- 
ment is  therefore  a glorious  example, 
which  I hope,  will  be  followed  by  this.  I 
can  have  no  apprehension  that  an  unsea- 
sonable prorogation  will  be  the  consequence 
of  our  agreeing  to  this  motion  ; but  if  it 
should,  it  can  be  no  reason  against  our 
agreeing  to  the  motion : it  would  be  a 
strong  reason  for  our  resuming  the  affair, 
and  agreeing  to  a motion  of  the  same  na- 
ture the  very  first  day  of  the  next  session. 

But  we  have  been  told,  Sir,  there  may 
bea  reason  for  the  parliament’s  interposing 
between  a king  and  his  presumptive  heir, 
which  can  never  hold  with  respect  to  a • 
king  and  his  eldest  son ; because  it  is  not 
so  natural  for  a man  to  provide  honourably 
for  hjs  presumptive  heir,  as  it  is  to  provide 
for  his  own  children.  Suppose  then  a king 
who  has  no  children,  does  not  provide  ho- 
nourably for  his  presumptive  heir,  what  is 
it  that  gives  the  parliament  a right  to  in- 
termeddle ? Is  it  not  the  right  which  that 
presumptive  heir  has  by  the  constitution 
and  maxims  of  this  kingdom  to  a sufficient 
independent  settlement,  and  the  power 
the  parliament  has  to  see  that  right  made 
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effectual  ? And  1ms  not  the  heir  apparent 
as  good  a right,  by  the  constitution  and 
maxims  of  this  kingdom,  to  a sufficient  in- 
dependent settlement,  as  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive ? Surely  he  has;  he  has  not  only 
the  same  right  by  the  maxims  of  the  king- 
dom, but  also  an  additional  right  by  the  laws 
of  nature ; and  if  the  King  his  father  should 
neglect  or  refuse  to  give  him  his  right, 
which  may  certainly  happen  some  time 
or  other  to  be  the  case,  has  not  the  par- 
liament a power  to  see  that  right,  at  least 
Which  he  has  by  the  maxims  of  the  king- 
dom, made  effectual  ? To  say  they  have 
not,  would  be  to  tell  us,  that  where  the 
tnaxinis  of  the  kingdom  only  are  neglected, 
the  parliament  may  interpose,  in  order. to 
procure  a remedy ; but  where  both  the  laws 
©feature  and  the  maxims  of  the  kingdom 
are  neglected,  the  parliament  cannot  in- 
terpose, nor  make  the  least  step  towards 
.procuring  a remedy. 

- To  dvoid  falling  into  such  a palpable 
absurdity,  we  are  told,  that  common  de- 
cency does  not  admit  of  the  parliament’s 
interposing  between  father  and  son,  that  it 
1 would  be  intermeddling  in  the  King’s  do- 
mestic affairs,  and  prescribing  to  his  Ma- 
jesty what  provision  he  should  make  for  his 
children;  and  lastly,  that  though  the  par- 
liament may  have  a right  to  offer  advice  to 
their  sovereign  in  affairs  which  regard  his 
political  and  royal  capacity,  yet  they  never 
ought  to  offer  advice  to  him  in  any  affairs 
winch  regard  only  his  natural  and  pater- 
nal capacity.  As  for  common  decency, 
Sir,  it  can  never  be  inconsistent  with  a 
man’s  duty ; therefore  if  it  be  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  interpose  so  far  between  the 
king  and  his  eldestson.as  toadvise  thefatlier 
to  makelhat  settlement  upon  his  eldest  son, 
which  he  is  bound  to  make  by  the  maxims 
and  the  laws  of  his  kingdom,  common  de- 
cency can  never  forbid  or  prevent  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty,  nor  can  any  humble 
and  respectful  address  or  petition  from  par- 
liament, ever  be  called  a prescribing  to  the 
, King  what  provision  he  should  make  for 
an y of  his  children  ; but  if  it  should,  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family 
are  in  some  manner  the  children  of  the 
nation,  as  was  in  a late  case  most  solemnly 
decided;  they  are  ail  so  much  the  children 
of  the  nation,  that  the  nation  is  in  honour 
bound  to  see  them  provided  for  in  a manner 
Suitable  to  their  high  birth ; therefore  the 
parliament  has  some  sort  of  right  to  pre- 
scribe what  may  be  deemed  an  honourable 
provision  for  every  one  of  them ; they  are 
to  give  that  provision,  and  surely  they 


have  a right  to  see  what  they  give  proper- 
ly applied,  llut  with  respect  to  the  eldest 
son,  and  heir  apparent  of  the  crown,  it  has 
been  made  so  fully  appear,  .md  has  been 
so  generally  admitted,  that  the  nation  has 
a concern  in  seeing  him  honourably  pro- 
vided for,  that  I am  surprized  to  hear  it  so 
much  as  insinuated,  that  nu  Address  for 
that  purpose  would  be  an  intermeddling  in 
the  King’s  domestic  affairs,  or  in  those  af- 
fairs which  regard  only  his  natural  and 
paternal  capacity  : it  is  an  affair  which  re- 
gards his  M ajesty’s  political  and  royal  capa- 
city as  much  as  it  does  his  natural  and  pa- 
ternal capacity ; and  therefore  the  parlia- 
| ment  has  as  good  a right  to  offer  their  ad- 
vice in  ’that  affair  as  they  can  have  in  any 
other. 

I hope,  Sir,  I have  now,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  gentleman  in  the  House,  es- 
tablished his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  right  to  a sufficient  and  inde- 
endent  settlement  by  the  maxims  of  the 
ingdom,  and,  I hope,  I have  equally 
established  the  power  the  parliament 
has  to  interpose,  at  least  by  an  address, 
in  order  to  see  that  right  made  effec- 
tual, both  from  precedent  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself. With  re- 

spect to  the  right  which  his  Royal  High- 
ness may  have  to  such  a settlement,  either 
in  law  or  equity,  from  the  method  in 
which  the  civil  list  is  now  established, 
and  from  the  statutes  by  which  that  es- 
tablishment was  made,  I hope  no  gen- 
tleman expects  we  are  bound  to  make  out 
the  right  in  the  same  manner  it  would  be, 
or  ought  to  be  made  out,  in. any  of  the 
courts  in  Westmiuster-hall ; and  therefore 
I believe,  1 need  not  take  any  notice  of 
that  learning  which  has  been  made  use  of 
to  prove  that  he  has  not  such  a right  as 
would  be  recoverable  in  any  of  die  courts 
below.  It  may  be  true,  that  he  has  no 
such  right  as  would  entitle  him  to  sue 
and  recover  in  any  of  the  courts  in  West-. 
minster-hall,  and  yet  he  may  have  a right 
both  in  law  and  equity,  and  such  aright  as 
the  parliament  are  bound  to  sec  made  ef- 
fectual. The  courts  of  common  law,  we 
know,  are  confined  to  very  strict  rules,  it 
is  necessary  they  should  be  so;  but  in  par- 
liament we  are  bound  to  follow  justice  and 
equity  wherever  we  can  find  it,  and  to  ad- 
minister it  impartially  when  we  have  found 
it:  in  so  doing  we  show  a proper  regard 
to  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  crown, 
as  well  as  the  liberties  and  properties  of 
the  subject ; and  while  his  Majesty’s  mi- 
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mons  have  always  shewed  themselves  to 
be,  the  general  equity  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament will  be  as  sacred,  as  religiously 
observed,  and  as  closely  adhered  to  at 
St.  James’s  as  the  words  of  it  are  in  West- 
minster-hall. 

, But,  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  narrow 
limits  our  judges  at  common  law  have 
confined  themselves  to,  notwithstanding 
their  close  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  1 can  hardly  believe  they  will  give  it 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
has  no  right  either  in  law  or  equity  to  a 
support  out  of  the  civil  list  revenue;  be- 
cause he  has  certainly  as  good  a right  to 
that  share  of  the  civil  list  revenue  w hich 
was  intended  for  him  by  parliament,  as 
they  have  to  the  salaries  they  enjoy- 
Neither  his  right  nor  their  right  is  founded 
upon  the  express  words  of  any  statute, 
they  are  both  founded  upon  the  meaning 
and  intention  of  the  legislature,  at  the  time 
those  statutes  were  passed,  by  which  the 
civil  list  is  established,  and  they  must 
stand  and  fall  together.  I do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  our  learned  judges  would  at 
any  time  be  'biassed  in  their  opinion  by 
their  own  interest,  I am  sure  the  present 
would  not.  No,  Sir ; they  certainly  think, 
and  every  man  1 believe,  thinks,  they  have 
both  a legal  and  an  equitable  right  to  the 
salaries  they  now  enjoy,  and  as  the  prince 
of  Wales’s  right  stands  upon  the  same  foun- 
dation, they  would  certainly  judge  of  it  as 
they  do  of  their  own,  and  would  conse- 
quently give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it 
was  a right  founded  both  in  law  and 
equity. 

Surely,  Sir,  neither  the  judges  in  West- 
minster-ball,  nor  any  lawyer,  nor  any  man 
in  the  kingdom,  can  say,  the  prince  of 
Wales  has  no  right  to  have  a necessary 
support  allowed  him  out  of  the  civil  list. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  other  side  of  the 
question  do  not  pretend  to  say  any  such 
thing ; they  have  even  told  us,  the  eldest 
son  of  every  landed  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land ought  to  be  supported  out  of  his 
father’s  estate,  and  that  that  support  ought 
to  be  according  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  family;  but,  say 
they,  he  has  no  legal  or  equitable  right  to 
any  particular  share  of  his  father’s  estate, 
or  to  any  share  but  such  as  his  father 
pleases  to  allow  him,  unless  that  right  be 
established  by  some  settlement  agreed  to 
by  the  father.  Is  not  this,  Sir,  to  tell  us, 
the  son  has  a right  and  no  right  ? He  lias 
a right  to  be  supported  out  of  his  father’s 
estate,  but  he  lias  no  right  to  that  support, 


unless  his  father  pleases  to  allow  it  him 
This  method  of  arguing  might,  for  what  I 
know,  be  of  some  weight  in  Westminster- 
liall ; but  surely,  it  can  be  of  no  weight  in 
this  House.  If  a son  has  a right  to  be 
supported  out  of  his  lather’s  estate  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  family,  he  certainly  has  both  a legal 
and  an  equitable  right  to  that  particular 
share  of  His  father’s  estate  which  bears  a 
just  proportion  to,  and  is  determined  by 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
family ; and  if  the  father  does  not  allow 
him  that  shave,  he  certainly  withholds  liis 
right  from  him.  This  right  may  perliaps 
not  be  recoverable  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster-hall ; but  there  are  many 
good  and  just  rights  which  are  not  made 
recoverable  in  Westminster-hall,  because 
the  making  them  recoverable  there,  would 
occasion  such  a multitude  of  law-suits,  as 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  good 
of  society.  The  right  a man  has  to  grati- 
tude in  return  for  benefits  bestowed,  is  not 
recoverable  by  any  action  or  suit  at  law, 
yet  that  right  is  as  good  and  as  equitable  a 
right  as  any  right  a man  can  have.  In 
th g same  manner  the  right  the  Prince 
has  to  a sufficient  independent  settlement 
out  of  the  civil  list  revenue,  is  a good  and 
an  equitable  right,  and  though  it  be  not 
recoverable  at  law,  yet  it  is  such  a right  as 
may  be  regarded  and  ought  to  be  enforced 
by  parliament. 

To  make  still  a farther  use  of  the  rights 
of  private  men,  in  order  to  clear  op  the 
right  now  under  our  consideration  ; sup- 
pose, Sir,  a country  gentleman  has  a small 
estate,  and  a great  number  of  children ; 
suppose  a neighbouring  gentleman  or  re- 
lation, of  a plentiful  estate  and  bountiful 
disposition,  takes  notice  of  his  neighbour’s 
or  his  relation’s  difficulties,  and  in  order  to 
relieve  him,  and  enable  him  to  support  his 
jarnily,  settles  a large  annuity  upon  him 
for  life ; and  suppose  that  in  the  deed  for 
establishing  that  annuity  it  is  expressly 
mentioned,  that  the  annuity  was  granted 
him  in  order  to  enable  him  to  support 
and  provide  honourably  for  his  family ; I 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  eldest 
son  of  taint  country  gentleman  would  have 
any  right  to  be  supported  out  of  that  an- 
nuity, and  what  sort  of  right  he  would 
have?  I believe  in  that  case,  he  would  have 
not  only  a right  established  upon  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  equity,  but  such  a right 
as  would  be  recoverable  in  the  court  or 
chancery,  especially  if  the  grantor  of  the 
annuity  joined  with  him  in  the  complaint. 
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And  I am  very  certain,  if  die  annuitant 
should  waste  his  annuity,  and  neglect  to 
provide  sufficiently  for  his  children,  espe- 
cially for  Iiis  eldest  son,  the  grantor  would 
have  a right  to  complain,  or  at  least  to 
advise,  or  desire  of  him  that  he  would 
apply  the  annuity  to  those  uses  lor  which 
he  had  granted  it ; and  his  giving  such  an 
advice  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  if 
he  intended  that  the  annuitant’s  eldestson 
anil  apparent  heir,  should  likewise  be  his 
heir  aud  next  successor  to  his  estate. 
This  is  so  apposite  to  the  case  now  before 
us,  that  1 need  not  make  any  application. 
It  not  only  shows  that  the  Prince  has  a 
right  to  a sufficient  settlement  out  of  the 
I civil  list  revenue,  but  it  shows  that  we  have 
a right,  that  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  inter- 
_ pose,  in  order  to  see  that  right  made  efl'ec- 
| . tual. 

Thus,  Sir,  it  appears  the  Prince  has  a 
. right  to  be  supported  out  of  the  civil  list 
revenue  by  the  general  maxims  of  the 
Ikingdom,  and  also  by  the  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  those  very  statutes  by  which  the 
t present  civil  list  was  established  ; and  if 
he  has  a right  to  any  support,  he  has 
r certainly  a right  to  a sufficient  support,  to 
such  a support  as  the  high  character  of  the 
royal  family  of  Great  Britain  may  require, 
aud  die  present  circumstances  of  the  civil 
l list  revenue  will  admit  of;  therefore,  if  the 
settlement  proposed,  by  the  message  now 
before  us,  to  be  made,  be  not  sufficient, 
the  message  is  so  far  from  being  an  argu- 
ment against,  that  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
. arguments  that  can  be  thought  of,  for  the 
motion ; because  it  shews  that  widiout 
. the  interposition  of  parliament,  his  Royal 
Highness  is  not  to  have,  nor  can  expect  a 
L sufficient  settlement.  That  the  settlement 
r proposed  to  be  made  upon  his  Royal  High- 
ness by  this  message,  is  not  sufficient,  has 
been  in  some  manner  acknowledged  by  the 
honourable  gentleman  who  delivered  us 
the  message  ; but  farther,  Sir,  it  lias  been 
expressly  acknowledged  by  the  King  him- 
self. By  the  regulation  and  settlement  of 
the  Prince’s  houshold,  as  made  some  time 
‘ since  by  his  Majesty  liimself,  the  yearly 
- expence  comes  to  63,000 1.  without  allowing 
one  shilling  to  his  Royal  Highness  for  acts 
of  charity  and  generosity.  By  the  message 
now  before  us,  it  is  proposed  to  settle  upon 
him  only  50,000 1.  a year,  mid  yet  from 
this  sum  we  must  deduct  the  land  tax, 
which  at  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
amounts  to  5,000/.  a year,  we  must  likewise 
deduct  the  sixpenny  duty  to  the  civil  list 
lottery,  which  amounts  to  1,250/.  a year, 


and  also  we  must  deduct  the  fees  payable 
at  the  exchequer,  which  will  amount  to 
about  750 L a year  more ; all  which  deduc- 
tions amount  to  7,000 1.  a year,  and  reduce* 
the  50,000/.  a year  proposed  to  be  settled 
upon  him  by  the  message,  to  48,000/.  a 
year:  now  as  his  Royal  Highness  has  no 
other  estate  but  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall, 
which  cannot  be  reckoned  at  the  most 
above  9,000/.  a year,  his  whole  yearly  re- 
venue can  amount  but  to  52,000/.  a year ; 
and  yet  the  yearly  expence  of  his  houshold, 
according  to  his  Majesty’s  own  regulation,  is 
to  amount  to  63,000/.  a year,  without  allow- 
ing his  Royal  Highness  one  shilling  for  the 
indulgence  of  that  generous  and  charitable 
disposition  with  which  he  is  known  to  be 
endued,  to  a very  eminent  degree.  Suppose 
then  we  allow  him  but  10,000/.  a year 
for  the  indulgence  of  that  laudable  disposi- 
tion, his  whole  yearly  expence,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty’s own  acknowledgment,  must  then 
amount  to  73,000/.  a year,  and  his  yearly 
income,  according  to  this  message,  can 
amount  to  no  more  than  52,000 /.  a year. 
Is  tliis.  Sir,  shewing  any  respect  to  hi* 
merit  ? Is  this  providing  for  his  generosity  ? 
Is  it  not  reducing  him  to  a real  want,  even 
with  respect  to  his  necessities,  and  conse- 
quently to  an  unavoidable  dependance,  and 
a vile,  a pecuniary  dependance  too,  upon 
his  father’s  ministers  and  servants ! I con- 
fess, Sir,  when  I first  heard  this  motion 
made,  I was  wavering  a good  deal  in  my 
opinion ; but  this  message  has  confirmed 
me  : I now  see  that  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  parliament,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
prince  of  Wales,  the  Heir  Apparent  to 
our  crown,  must  be  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits,  the  most  insufferable  hardships. 

After  what  I have  said.  Sir,  I think  I 
need  not  take  up  your  time  with  shewing 
the  yearly  value  of  the  settlements  made 
upon  former  princes  of  Wales  ; the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  settlement  proposed  for  the 
present  is  so  demonstrable  from  the  calcu- 
lations and  accounts  I have  laid  before  you, 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  having  recourse 
to  former  precedents,  for  shewing  that  in- 
sufficiency ; yet  I cannot  omit  taking  no- 
tice to  you,  that  the  revenue  enjoyed  by 
the  late  king  Janies  while  duke  of  York, 
though  but  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown, 
amounted  to  104,000/.  a year ; aud  the 
revenue  enjoyed  by  the  present  King, 
while  prince  of  Wales,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  100,000/.  a year ; which  I take 
notice  of  in  order  to  shew  you,  that  his 
Majesty  did  not  propose  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary or  extravagaut,  when  he  regulated 
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and  setded  the  houshold  for  his  present 
Royal  Highness. 

1 come  now,  Sir,  to  the  last  question, 
and  which  I take  to  be,  indeed,  the  only 
question  in  this  debate,  which  is,  whether 
it  be  possible  for  his  Majesty  to  spare  more 
than  50,000/.  a year  for  his  Royal  Highness, 
from  the  civil  list,  as  it  now  stands  esta- 
blished ? And  this  question  I shall  consider 
in  two  methods ; first  by  shewing  that  the 
civil  list,  as  now  established,  must  amount 
to  above  100,000/.  a year  more  than  was 
ever  had  or  enjoyed  by  his  late  Majesty ; 
and  next,  by  supposing  that  it  amounts  to 
no  more  than  was  enjoyed  by  his  late  Ma- 
jesty. In  the  first  method,  Sir,  let  us  re- 
member, it  was  acknowledged  inparliament 
before  the  late  gin  act  was  passed,  that 
the  produce  of  the  whole  taxes,  excises, 
and  duties,  appropriated  to  the  civil  list, 
amounted  to  818,000/.  a year : I believe 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  70,000/.  a year 
granted  by  that  act  to  the  civil  list,  and 
made  payable  out  of  the  aggregate,  or  ra- 
ther out  of  the  sinking-fund,  does  more 
tlian  compensate  the  loss'  the  civil  list  sus- 
tained by  taking  from  it  the  duties  on 
spirituous  liquors,  in  which  case  the  in- 
crease of  the  excise  upon  beer  and  ale,  oc- 
casioned by  the  preventing  the  retail  of 
spirituous  liquors,  must  wholly  be  a nett 
profit  to  the  civil  list : the  increase  of  the 
excise  upon  beer  and  ale,  if  I am  rightly 
informed,  amounted  for  the  very  first  quar- 
ter, I mean  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas 
last,  to  near  30,000/.  one  half  of  winch  goes 
to  the  civil  list ; so  that  we  may  reckon 
the  civil  list  has  got  by  the  gin  act,  an  ad- 
dition of  at  least  60,000/.  a year ; besides 
what  is  got  by  the  increase  of  the  wine- 
licence  duty,  which  every  one  knows  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  prohibiting  the 
retail  of  spirituous  liquors.  Then,  Sir,  let 
us  recollect,  that  a little  before  his  present 
Majesty’s  accession,  the  civil  list  was  dis- 
charged of36,200/.dyearinpensions,lwhich, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  his  late  Ma- 

e’s  reign,  were  paid  out  of  the  civil  list, 
iver  since  his  Majesty’s  accession  have 
been  a burthen  upon,  and  paid  out  of  the 
public  service.  Let  us  add  together  these 
three  sums  of  81S.000/.  60,000/,  and 
36,200/.  and  they  amount  to  914,200/. 
which,  according  to  the  highest  probability, 
we  must  allow  to  be  the  yearly  amount  of 
the  civil  list  revenue  as  now  established, 
and  which  is  114,000/.  a year,  more  than 
was  enjoyed  by  his  late  Majesty,  even  in- 
cluding all  the  particular  grants  that  were 
occasionally  made  to  the  civil  list  in  his 
reign.  Printed  iniaW  disiiiwd  I'v  the  t'liivcrsi'lvd 


But,  Sir,  this  is  not  all;  his  present  Ma- 
jesty has  had  one  very  extraordinary  gra^i 
of  1 1 5,000/.  made  to  the  civil  list;  and  the 
80,000/.  granted  as  a fortune  to  the  prin- 
cess royal,  may  properly  be  said  to  have 
been  an  extraordinary  grant  to  the  civil 
list;  for  though  I am  far  from  find- 
ing fault  with  that  grant,  yet  as  the  civil 
list  was  granted  in  order  to  enable  hi* 
Majesty  to  make  an  honourable  provision 
for  his  whole  royal  family,  that  princess’* 
marriage  provision  should  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  civil  list ; and  since  the  public 
took  it  upon  them,  it  ought  to  be  looked 
on  as  a new  and  extraordinary  grant  made 
to  the  civil  list.  Then,  Sir,  I must  not 
forget  another  yearly  addition,  which  may 
be  looked  on  as  a very  great  sum,  consider- 
ing from  whence  it  comes,  I mean  a sum 
of  40,000/.  a year  from  Scotland,  which  is 
now  a yearly  addition  to  the  civil  list.  I 
will  not,  indeed,  take  upon  me  to  say,  that 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  sum  is  brought 
in  specie  to  London : but  if  it  is  laid  out 
for  paying  pensions  in  Scotland,  which 
must  be  paid  yearly  out  of  the  civil  list 
revenue,  I may  take  upon  me  to  say,  it 
prevents  an  equal  sum  from  being  sent 
yearly  in  specie  from  London.  From  all 
wliich  considerations,  I think  it  is  evident, 
his  present  Majesty  has  above  100,000/.  a- 
year  more  than  his  late  Majesty  ever  en- 
joyed, and  therefore  we  must  conclude  he 
may  easily  spare  100,000/.  a year  for  the 
use  of  his  Royal  Highness,  without  any 
great  frugality  or  good  management,  and 
without  contracting  any  part  of  that  ex- 

{>ence  which  was  found  necessary  in  the 
ate  reign.  I am  now.  Sir,  to  make  a sup- 
position, which,  I believe,  no  gentleman 
that  hears  me,  will  join  with  me  in:  I am 
to  suppose  that  the  civil  list  revenue,  with 
all  the  additions  and  improvements  lately 
made  to  it,  does  not  produce  one  skiing 
more  than  his  late  Majesty  enjoyed,  in- 
cluding the  several  occasional  grants  that 
were  made  to  him : in  short,  I am  to  sup- 
pose, it  docs  not  produce  one  shilling  more 
than  800,000/.  a year ; and  if  upon  this 
supposition  I can  shew,  that  with  tolerable 
management,  it  may  spare  100,000/.  a year 
to  the  Prince,  I am  sure  every  gentleman 
will  conclude,  his  Royal  Highness  ought 
to  have  at  least  that  sum  settled  upon  him ; 
and  the  opposition  that  has  been  made  to 
this  motion,  and  the  message  we  have  re- 
ceived, will  be  additional  arguments  for 
having  that  sum  settled  upon  him  in  the 
most  independent  manner.  We  may  re- 
member, Sir,  or  at  least  we  may  see  by  the 
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journals,  that  when  the  700,000/.  a year 
was  settled  upon  his  late  Majesty,  the  state 
of  the  King’s  household,  and  also  the  state 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  household,  and 
the  whole  articles  of  expence  necessary 
for  supporting  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown,  or  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  were 
very  minutely  and  maturely  examined  into 
and  considered,  and  upon  that  minute  and 
strict  examination  it  was  found,  that 
600,000/.  a year  was  sufficient  for  support- 
ing the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  that  100,000/.  a year  was  the  least  that 
wns  necessary  for  supporting  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  In 
the  calculations  made  at  that  time,  we  are 
not  to  suppose,  the  Parliament  restricted 

I .themselves  to  the  nett  sum  which  appeared 
to  be  necessary  for  supporting  the  King’s 
■houshold  and  civil  government.  We 
cannot  suppose  any  such  thing,  because 

t the  nett  sum  found  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  late  queen’s  time,  appears  never 
to  have  exceeded  430,000/.  a year ; and  in 
the  first  year  of  the  late  king,  the  whole 
i expence  of  his  houshold  and  civil  govern- 
ment, amounted  to  but  about  453,000/.  so 
that  if  they  had  restricted  themselves  to 
tile  nett  sum  which  appeared  to  be  neces- 
sary for  supporting  the  King’s  household 
and  civil  government,  they  could  not  have 
computed  the  sum  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose at  above  460,000/.  a year ; but  they 
considered  that  something  was  to  be  al- 
lowed yearly  for  acts  of  generosity  and 
charity,  and  something  was  likewise  |o  be 
allowed  yearly  for  what  is  called  secret 
service  money ; for  both  which,  it  seems, 
they  computed  140,000/.  n year  would  be 
. 'Sufficient,  and  therefore  reckoned  that  a 
gross  sum  of  600,000/.  a year  would  be 
sufficient  for  supporting  the  honour  and 

II  dignity  of  the  crown,  to  which  they  added 
BOO, 000/.  a year  more  for  the  support  of 

the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  140,000/.  a year  allowed  for  acts  of 
L generosity,  and  for  secret  service  money, 
was  then  thought  to  be  a very  large  and  a 
very  sufficient  allowance;  and  from  the 
i experience  of  the  former  reign,  from  the 
.experience  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
•there  was  good  reason  to  thin!:  it  a very 
sufficient  allowance  : for  in  all  that  reign,  | 
besides  what  was  allowed  for  secret  service 
money  to  the  generals  of  our  armies,  and  j 
most  profitably,  most  gloriously  for  the 
nation  bestowed  by  them,  or  at  least  by  one  I 
of  them,  I mean  our  general  in  Flanders, 
there  appeared  to  be  but  two  sums  given  i 
to  any  secret|prfmjilm:ownj  . uKs,  a^  ljhcse  !. 


were  so  small,  so  trifling,  it  would  surprise 
one ; for  the  one  was  a sum  only  of 1,200/. 
and  the  other  of  500/.  only ; and  even  as 
to  these,  upon  a particular  and  private  en- 

r‘  y,  it  appeared,  the'first  had  been  issued 
entertaining  prince  Eugene,  when  he 
did  this  nation  the  honour  of  a visit,  and 
the  other  had  been  made  a present  of  to 
one  of  the  Queen’s  own  relations.  From 
hence,  I say,  the  Parliament  had  good 
reason  to  think  that  140,000/.  a year  was 
sufficient  allowance  to  his  late  majesty, 
for  acts  of  generosity,  and  for  secret  ser- 
vice ; but  I do  not  krto'.v  for  what  reason, 
or  by  what  fatality,  the  branch  of  the 
civil  list  expence  called  secret  money, 
increased  prodigiously  in  the  late  reign : It 
increased  so  prodigiously,  Sir,  that  in  four 
years,  from  the  year  1721,  to  1725,  that 
branch  of  the  civil  list  expence  amounted 
to  2,72S,00C/.  which  was  at  a medium 
682,000 /.  a year,  as  appeared  by  an  ac- 
count which  happened  by  sonic  chance  or 
other  to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  By 
that  account  it  appeared,  that  vast  sums  of 
money  had  been  given  for  purposes  which 
nobody  understood,  and  to  persons  whom 
nobody  knew,  or  ever  heard  of;  for  which 
reason  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
session,  the  account  having  been  laid  be- 
fore tire  House  at  the  very  latter  end  of 
the  former  sc  ssion,  several  gentlemen  had 
a mind  to  have  it  taken  into  consideration, 
but  this  enquiry  was  warded  off,  by  telling 
them,  the  Parliament  could  not  take  into 
their  consideration  any  account  that  had 
been  presented  to  a former  session. 

It  is  to  this  only.  Sir,  we  are  to  impute 
the  necessity  of  making  any  new  grants  to 
the  civil  list  in  the  late  king’s  reign ; for 
as  to  the  visible  expence  of  the  king’s 
household  and  civil  government,  it  was  no 
way  increased,  or  at  least  not  considerably 
increased,  above  what  it  was  in  the  former 
reign,  or  in  the  first  year  of  his  own : and 
as  die  visible  expence  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty’s household  and  civil  government  is 
noway,  or  but  very  little,  increased  above 
what  the  expence  of  the  late  king’s  house- 
hold and  civil  government  amounted  to, 
even  supposing  the  present  civil  list  reve- 
nue to  amount  to  no  more  than  800,000 L 


a year,  we  must  conclude  that  100,000/.  a 
year  may  easily  be  spared  out  of  it,  for  the 
use  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  for  allowing 
460,000/.  a year  to  be  now  necessary  for 
supporting  tiie  net  charge  of  the  king’s 
household  and  civil  government,  wliich  is 
80,000 1.  a year  more  than  it  amounted  to 
in  tjie  late  queen’s  reign,  smd  7,000/.  a year 
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more  than  it  amounted  to  in  the  first  year 
of  the  late  king’s  reign ; allowing  50,000/. 
a year  for  the  queen ; allowing  50,000/.  a 
year  for  prince  William,  the  princesses, 
and  for  a proportionable  additional  allow- 
ance for  bed  and  board,  and  other  extra- 
ordinary expences  in  the  several  palaces; 
and  allowing  100,000/.  a year  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales;  his  Majesty  has  remaining 
140,000/.  a year  to  be  employed  in  acts  of 
generosity,  and  in  secret  service,  which  is 
as  large  a sum  as  the  parliament  thought 
necessary  for  that  purpose  in  the  beginning 
of  the  late  reign,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
larger  sum  than  can,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
wisely  or  prudently  employed  in  that  way, 
especially  considering  his  Majesty’s  nume- 
rous issue,  and  the  great  expences  which 
do,  and  must  necessarily  attend  an  ho- 
nourable provision  for  liis  whole  royal  fa- 
mily. 

Prom  the  account  I have  given  you,  Sir, 
of  the  prodigious  increase  of  secret  service 
money  in  the  late  reign,  we  may  more 
clearly  see,  than  perhaps  we  could  do  be- 
fore, what  was  the  intention  of  that  par- 
liament which  established  the  present  civil 
list  upon  his  Majesty',  and  what  was  then 
meant  by  the  “ experience  of  past  times,” 
and  therefore  I shall  take  the  liberty  to 
explain  myself  upon  that  head.  The  sur- 
prising account  of  the  secret  service  mo- 
ney I have  mentioned,  was  then  fresh  in 
every  man’s  memory  ; it  had  been  under 
their  consideration  but  a year  or  two  be- 
fore; and  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
that  account  had  been  so  much  and  so 
lately  found  fault  with,  that  they  would 
not  certainly  have  agreed  to  settle  upon  his 
present  Majesty  as  large  a civil  list  as  had 
been  settled  and  given  to  the  late  king,  but 
that  they  considered  that  his  Majesty  had 
a queen-consort  and  several  younger  chil- 
dren to  provide  for,  and  therefore  could 
not  allow  his  ministers  to  run  into  any  such 
extraordinary  expence  with  respect  to  se- 
cret service  money,  but  would  apply  what 
might  and  ought  to  be  saved  upon  that 
article,  to  the  making  an  honourable  pro- 
vision for  the  queen-consort,  and  for  his 
younger  children.  As  his  late  majesty  had 
in  the  whole  but  700,000/.  a year,  as  that 
revenue  had  enabled  him  not  only  to  sup- 
port the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown, 
but  to  employ  a much  larger  sum  in  se- 
cret service  money  than  hod  ever  before 
been,  or  ever  could  for  the  future  be  ne- 
cessary or  safe  in  this  kingdom,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  many  gentlemen  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  those  gentlemen 
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could  not,  from  the  experience  of  nest 
times,  conclude,  that  700,000/.  a year 
would  be  necessary  for  his  present  Majes- 
ty, if  they  had  not  considered,  as  1 have 
said,  that  his  present  Majesty  had  a queen, 
consort  and  several  younger  children  te 
provide  for,  and  that  whatever  could  be 
saved  out  of  the  sums  needlessly,  as  they 
thought,  expended  in  secret  service  mo- 
ney  by  his  late  Majesty,  might  be  usefully 
employed  by  his  present  Majsty,  in  mak- 
ing an  honourable  provision  for  his  royal 
family ; therefore,  and  for  this  reason  only, 
they  agreed  to  the  settling  700,000/.  a 
year  upon  his  present  Majesty  for  support- 
mg  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  providing  for  his  royal  family ; and  to 
this  sum  100,000/.  a year  more  was  added, 
in  order  that  he  might  settle  upon  die 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  soon  us  he  came  to 
England,  the  same  revenue  he  had  him. 
self  enjoyed  in  the  life-time  of  his  father. 

From  this  state  of  the  case,  I think,  we 
may  evidently  see,  what  the  parliament 
then  meant  by  the  experience  of  past 
times,  and  what  they  intended  with  respect 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but.  Sir,  to  put 
this  matter  in  another,  and  yet  a clearer 
light,  I shall  beg  leave  to  divide  the  civil 
list  revenue  settled,  and  occasionally 
granted  to  his  late  majesty,  into  three 
parts;  one  part,  amounting  to  460,000/.  a 
year,  is  that  which  was  applied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  king’s  household  and  civil 
government,  and  was  a little  larger  than 
had  ever  before  been  found  necessary  for 
that  purpose ; the  other  part,  amounting 
to  100,000/.  a year,  is  that  which  was 
settled,  and  had,  during  the  whole  reign 
of  the  late  king,  and,  indeed,  I may  say, 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  2,  been  deemed  the  least  sum 
that  was  necessary  for  supporting  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  heir  apparent  fo 
the  crown  ; and  the  remaining  third  part, 
amounting  to  240,000/.  a year,  is  that 
which  was  allowed  to  his  late  mujesty  for 
acts  of  generosity  aud  charity,  and  fix- 
secret  service  money,  but  had  always  been 
thought  by  most  men  without  doors,  and,  I 
believe,  by  most  within,  to  be  too  large  a 
sum,  and  was  really  at  least  twice  ns  large 
a sum  as  had  ever  been  allowed  for  these 
purposes  to  any  former  Icing  of  this  nation. 
Upon  his  present  Majesty’s  accession  it 
appeared,  that  lie  was  subject  to  a charge 
which  the  late  king  was  free  from,  I mean 
that  of  providing  for  his  queen  and  younger 
children;  yet  he  neither  asked,  nor  did 
the  parliament  grant  him  any  greater  civil 
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list  revenue  that  the  late  king  enjoyed. 

This  additional  charge  which  the  present 
King  was  then  subject  to,  was  therefore 
certainly  intended,  both  by  king  and  par- 
liament, to  be  thrown-  upon  some  one,  or 
some  two  of:  the  three  parts  into  which  I 
haye  divided  the  King’s  civil  list  reve- 
nue, or  upon  the  three  jointly ; and  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  these  three 
parts,  which  were  then  exactly  as  I have 
represented  them  to  you,  I must  refer  to 
every  gentleman  Chat  hears  me,  whether  it 
is  not  most  probable,  that  both  King  and 
Parliament  intended  to  throw  this  ad- 
ditional charge  either  solely  upon  the  third 
part,  or  upon  the  first  and  third  jointly  ? 
is  there  not  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
presume,  that  both  King  and  Parliament 
then  intended  that  the  second  part  should 
be  entirely  flee  from  this  additional  charge; 

And  is  not  this  6tiU  the  more  probable,  on 
account  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  being 
then  actually  come  to  man’s  estate,  ami 
the  whole  nation  in  daily  hopes  of  seeing 
him  married  and  soon  blessed  with  chil- 
dren l 

Sir,  if  there  were  not  a man  alive  who 
was  then  in  parliament,  I should,  from  this 
state  of  the  case,  be  convinced,  the  par- 
liament tlien  intended  the  Prince  should 
have  his  100,0001.  a year  without 
shilling  abatement ; but  I had  then  the 
honour  to  be  a member  of  parliament  my- 
self, I know  what  was  my  own  intention, 

I know  what  was  die  intention  of  many 
others,  I know  we  all  intended  and  ex- 
pected the  100,000/.  a year  should  have 
been  settled  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  England  : and  I very 
well  remember,  the  honourable  gendeman 
who  made  the  motion  for  settling  the 
present  civil  list  revenue,  made  use  of  it 
as  an  argument  for  his  motion,  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  dien  near  of  age,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  soon  necessary  to 
settle  die  same  'revenue  upon  him,  that 
had  been  settled  upon  his  lather,  whilst 
Prince  of  Wales.  This,  Sir,  I say,  1 very 
•well  remember,  and  1 remember  too,  that 
it  teemed  to  be  die  reason  which  had 
most  weight  with  the  House,  and  which, 

I believe,  chiefly  procured  his  motion 
almost  an  unanimous  approbation.  Gen- 
tlemen may  talk  what  they  please  about 
gathering  the  intendon  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment from  tlie  words  only  : this  may  be 
the  rule  in  Westminster-Hall,  but  it  is  im- 
possible it  can  be  the  rule  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  especially  when  there  are 
so  many  members  now  in  each  House 
rvoL.  ix.  l 
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who  had  a share  in  the  passing  of  that  law. 
They  ,must  gather  the  intention  of  the 
act  from  the  intention  they  dieraselves 
bad  at  the  time  of  its  passing,  .and  their 
testimony  ought  to  have  some  weight 
with  those  who  had  not  the  honour  of 
being  members  of  either  House  at  die 
time  the  law  was  passed. 

It  certainly  was  the  intention  of  parlia- 
ment, Sir,  I hope  it  still  is  the  intention  of 
parliament,  thatliis  Royal  Highness  should 
have  at  least  100,000/.  a year  out  of  the 
civil  list ; and  since  it  is  now  made  mani- 
fest by  the  message  delivered  to  us  in  this 
debate,  that  lie  is  like  to  be  disappointed 
of  one  half  of  what  was,  and,  I hope,  still 
is,  intended  for  him  by  parliament,  it  is 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  ad- 
dress liis  Majesty,  in  order  to  know  from 
him  die  reason  of  that  disappointment.  If 
the  civil  list  revenue  produces  above 
900,000/.  a year,  as  I believe  it  does,  it 
may  certainly  spare  100,000/.  a year  to 
die  Prince  of  Wales  ; if  it  produces  but 
800,000/.  a year  nett,  which  no  man  be- 
lieves, yet  even  in  diat  case,  it  may  spare 
100,000/.  a year  to  die  Prince  of  Wales, 
according  to  the  best  judgmeut  we  can 
form  from  the  experience  of  any  former 
reign  : but  suppose  it  true,  diat  by  reason 
of  some  new  and  extraordinary  articles  of 
expence,  die  civil  list  revenue  cannot,  spare 
above  50,000/.  a year  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  we  ought  to  have  that  answer  from 
die  King  himself,  and  in  a [^-oper  and 
direct  manner,  which  we  can  have  no  other 
way  but  by  means  of  the  address  pro- 
posed. If  such  an  answer  should  he  re- 
turned to  us,  I am  sure  it  will  then  be  our 
duty  to  enquire  into  the  produce,  and  into 
the  disposal  of  the  civil  list  revenue,  espe- 
cially that  part  of  it  which  is  pretended 
to  be  laid  out  in  secret  services.  The 
civil  list  revenue  was  never  so  high  as  in 
this  reign : it  is  a most  dangerous  revenue, 
especially  when  a very  considerable  part 
of  it  may  he  applied,  no  man  knows  how  : 
it  is  a sharp  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
minister,  wnich  may  some  time  or  other  be 
employed  in  cutting  the  throat  of  our  con- 
stitution. During  his  present  Majesty’s 
.reign,  we  cannot  apprehend  that  any  part 
of  it  will  be  converted  to  a bad  use ; but 
I hope  I shall  never  see  such  a revenue 
granted  in  any  future  reign,  nor  granted 
such  a manner.  Money  generally  car- 
's persuasion  along  with  it ; therefore  it 
most  justly  to  be  apprehended,  that 
some  future  guilty  minister,  provided  with 
such  a large  fund  of  persuasion,  and  that 
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persuasion  supported  by  an  armed  force, 
may  be  enabled  to  do  whatever  lie  pleases 
with  our  constitution  ; and  as  either  he  or 
our  constitution  must  be  sacrificed,  we 
may  easily  judge  which  will  bleed  at  the 
altar. 

As  his  Majesty’s  message  to  the  Prince 
was  in  writing,  and  is  now  communicated 
to  ub  by  his  Majesty’s  command,  it  may 
be  made  use  of,  and  is  certainly  a very 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  motion  ; 
but,  Sir,  I ain  surprised  to  hear  the 
Prince’s  supposed  answer  made  use  of  in 
this-  House  as  an  argument  against  the 
motion  ; because  the  Prince’s  answer  nei- 
ther was  in  writing,  nor  was  desired  to  be 
given  in  writing ; and  as  I took  it  down  in 
writing  soon  after  his  Royal  Highness  de- 
livered it,  I must  beg  leave  to  say,  it  was 
not  exactly  in  the  terms  the  noble  lords 
who  brought  the  message  seem  to  have  re- 
ported ; therefore  I wish  they  had  given 
his  Royal  Highness  previous  notice  of  the 
message,  and  desired  that  he  might  pre- 
pare to  give  them  an  answer  in  writing, 
which  would  have  prevented  any  surprise 
of  the  one  side,  or  any  mistake  of  the 
other  ; for  I am  convinced  the  noble  lords 
did  not  designedly  make  any  mistake  in 
their  report.  Although  I took  down  his 
Royal  Highness’s  answer  in  writing,  yet. 
Sir,  I shall  not  pretend  to  communicate 
it  to  this  House,  since  I have  no  authority 
from  him  for  that  purpose ; but  thus  much 
1 may  observe,  that  if  his  Royal  Highness 
•aid  he  was  sorry  for  any  thing,  it  was, 
that  he  was  sorry  any  gentleman  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  should  have  occasion 
to  give  himself  any  trouble  about  that 
, settlement  which  ought  to  be  made  upon 
him ; and  this  I believe  the  greatest  part 
of  the  nation  are  sorry  for  as  well  as  his 
Royal  Highness:  I am  sure  every  man 
who  has  a true  regard  for  either  his  father 
or  him,  or  any  of  their  illustrious  family, 
must  be  sorry  for  it.  However,  Sir,  sup- 
pose his  answer  was  in  tile  words  reported, 
it  is  so  full  of  filial  duty  and  respect,  that 
it  is  a new  argument  for  the  address  pro- 

Sosed  ; because  the  great  respect  which 
is  Royal  Highness  there  shews  for  the 
King  his  father,  may  very  probably  prevail 
upon  him  to  submit  to  very  great  difficul- 
ties, rather  than  take  the  liberty  of  troub- 
ling his  father  with  any  new,  though  most 
necessary  demand  ; which  is  a strong  ar- 
gument for  the  necessity  of  his  having  a 
sufficient  independent  settlement,  and  for 
the  parliament’s  interposing  in  liis  behalf. 
So  unlucky,  Sir,  are  the  gentlemen  of 


the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  nothin 
has  happened,  almost  nothing  has  been 
said  during  the  debate,  but  what  tends  to 
fortify  the  argument  against  them.  This 
I am  sure,  may-  most  justly  be  said  of  the 
melancholy  account  they  have  given  us  qf 
that  unlucky  dispute  winch  happened  be- 
tween the  present  King,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  anil  the  late  King  his  father.  I 
shall  most  readily  agree,  that  that  dispute 
was  owing  neitlu , i any  want  of  paternal 
affection  in  the  late  King,  nor  to  any  want 
of  filial  duty  in  the  present,  but  to  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  some  mean  and  low 
sycophants  and  tale-bearers.  Now,  Sir,  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  from  those  gentle- 
men, what  sort  of  situation  they  think,  the 
present  King,  who  was  then  Heir  Apparent 
to  the  crown,  would  have  been  reduced  to, 
if  he  had  had  no  independent  settlement 
of  his  own,  Or  not  a sufficient  independent 
settlement  ? The  account  they  have  given  , 
us  of  his  situation  is  melancholy  enough  ; 
but  if  lie  had  not  been  provided  with  a 
sufficient  independent  settlement,  would 
not  the  account  of  his  situation  have  been  , 
a great  deal  more  dismal  ? Would  not  he 
have  been  obliged  either  to  submit  to,  and 
become  the  slave  of  those  very  mean  and 
low  sycophants,  or  to  subsist  by  the  ge- 
nerosity and  beneficence  of  his  friends  ? 
And  we  know,  Sir,  how  hard  it  is  to  meet  , 
either  with  generosity  or  beneficence,  when 
eople  are  sensible  that  their  geuerosity  or 
eneficence  will  be  imputed  to  them  as  a 
crime  against  the  state.  Can  any  thing 
be  said,  Sir,  can  any  thing  be  thought  of, 
that  can  justify  our  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion, more  than  this  very  accident  ? For  if  | 
ever  any  such  unlucky  accident  should 
happen  (which  Godforbid)  itmay'happen  I 
when  his  Royal  Highness  is  blessed  with 
as  many  children  as  the  King  his  father 
was,  when  that  accident  happened  to  him; 
and  we  are  not  certain  that  the  court 
would,  in  such  a case,  behave  in  the  same 
manner  towards  his  children. 

I am  surprised.  Sir,  to  hear  a motion  for 
an  humble  Address,  called  a stating  our- 
selves as  the  higher  power,  and  bringing 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Majesty  as, 
plaintiff  and  defendant  before  us.  Can 
advice  be  called  a decree,  or  is  the  com- 
mbn  stile  of  an -Address  the  stile  of  a su- 
perior power?  But  I am  still  more  sur- 
prised lo  hear  it  said,  our  agreeing  to  the 
question  would  be  a determining  that  his 
Majesty  has  done  injustice  to  his  eldest 
son.  Does  not  every  one  know  that  our 
lungs  can  do  no  wrong,  that  they  can  do 
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no  injustice-?  If  any  wrong  is  done,  we 
must  always  necessarily  suppose  it  done 
by  the  ministers ; and  if  any  of  diem  lias 
*old  the  King  that  50,0001.  a year  is  suffi- 
cient for  supporting  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
or  has  led  his  Majesty  into  such  an  ex- 
pence  that  he  cannot  spare  more  out  of 
the  civil  list,  I will  say  they  have  done  :- 


and  therefore  we  have  great  reason  to 
dread  that  our  disagreeing  to  the  motion 
may  produce,  or  at  least  be  the  distant 
cause  of  a perpetual  breach  between  die 
father  and  son  ; but  in  that  case  it  cannot 
be  said,  that  those  who  have  ejideavoured 
to  do  justice  to  the  son  were  the  Cause  of 
the  breach  we  must  look  for  the  Cause  it 


justice,  and  the  nation  will,  die  nation  i die  opposite  comer ; and,  I hope,  if  there 
•ought  to  suppose  they  are  no  longer  fit,  should  ever  be  any  necessity  for  an  ampu- 


ight  to  continue  to  rule  _ , 

that  whatever  foreigners  may  think,  no 
'man  who  understands  our  constitution, 
'can  expect  or  suppose  our  agreeing  to  diis 
‘motion  will  be  attended  with  any  such 
snisfortune  as  has  been  represented. 
j1  Our  agreeing  to  this  (Question,  Sir,  can 
be  attended  with  no  misfortunes  to  any 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  nor  can  it  be 
' the  occasion  of  any  quarrel  or  breach  lie- 
“ tween  the  King  and  the  Prince : Indeed  it 
' may  be  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty’s 
■■miarrelling  with  those  who  have  told  him 
: tnat  50,000?.  a year  is  enough  for  his  eldest 
Bon  ; because  it  is  to  be  presumed,  his  Ma- 
jesty will  give  more  credit  to  his  parlia- 
ment than  to  any  counsellor  he  has  about 

■ him  ; and  consequently  will  dismiss  them 

■ from  his  councils,  for  telling  him  what  he 
'finds  by  the  Address  of  his  parliament  to 
be  a notorious  falshood ; Or  it  may  be  die 

‘ occasion  of  his  Majesty’s  quarrelling  with 
•those  who  have  led  him  into  such  an  ex- 
’■jpencc,  ds  hot  to  be  able  to  spare  above 
°£0,000l.  a year  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
•^because  such  an  Address  from  parliament 
Would  certainly  procure  a contracting  of 
that  expence  for  the  future,  or  would  pro- 
duce an  enquiry  into  the  late  management 
of  die  civil-list  revenue,  by  either  of  which 
Iiis  Majesty  would  find,  they  had  led  him 
into  a needless  expence,  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  which  would  be,  his  turning 
them  out  of  his  service.  Our  agreeing 
: therefore  to  the  motion  can  never  produce 
eny  breach  between  the  royal  father  and 
die  royal  son  ; but  if  we  should  disagree 
to  the  motion,  it  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  evil  counsellors  to  confirm  his  Majesty 
in  that  error  they  havealready  endeavoured 
to  lead  him  into  ; and  as  one  wicked  step 
'generally  begets  a second,  worse  than  the 
first,  they  may  very  probably  represent 
this  motion  in  parliament  as  procured  by 
bis  Royal  Highness,  in  order  to  distress  his 
'-Majesty’s  measures,  and  to  procure  hira- 
-lelf  a much  larger  settlement  than  he  has 
any  occasion  for.  This  second  step  we 
have  some  reason  to  dread.  Sir,  even  from 
the  words  of  the  message  now  before  us ; 


tation,  it  will  fall  upon  those  who  meet 
justly  deserve  it. 

We  have  heard  a great  deal,  Sir,  of  the 
ill  effects  our  agreeing  to  this  motion  may 
have  on  the  people  without  doors.  These 
apprehensions,  Sir,  I have  shewed  to  be 
without  any  foundation,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  his  Majesty  himself,  or  any  of  his 
illustrious  family  ; but  let  us  consider  die 
ill  effects  our  not  agreeing  to  tin's  motion 
may  have  upon  people  without  doors,  with 
respect  to  the  opinion  they  may  from 
thence  form  of  the  heir  apparent  to  oar 
crown,  or  of  the  justice  and  equity  of  par- 
liament. What  will  people  think,  what 
will  they  sav  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
diey  hear  that  his  setdement  is  reduced  to 
one  half  of  what  has,  for  these  many  years 
last  past,  been  diought  necessary  for  sup- 
porting the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
heir  apparent,  or  presumptive  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  ; and  that,  at  a time  when 
every  other  provision  for  the  rest  of  tile 
royal  family  has  been  vastly  encreased  ? 
The  civil  list  is  now  near  double  wbat  it 
formerly  was : The  dowry  setded  upon  ht-r 
present  Majesty,  and  most  deservedly  set- 
tled, is  double  what  was  ever  setded  upon 
any  former  queen.  The  marriage-provision 
granted  by  parliament  to  the  princess  royal, 
is  double  what  was  evergiventoanyprineess 
royal  of  England;  for  king  Charles  l’s 
daughter  had  but  half  the  sum,  and 
even  that,  I believe,  was  never  paid;  and 
king  James  2’s  daughter,  whom  king 
Charles  2 looked  on  as  his  own,  had  but 
40,000?.  when  married  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  our  glorious  deliverer ; 
nor  was  that  sum  fully  paid,  I believe,  till 
he  came  to  be  our  king ; when,  I do  not 
know  but  he  might  have  interest  enough 
to  see  himself  paid.  If  we  should  disagree 
to  this  motion,  will  not  the  people  have 
reason  to  conclude,  that  we  have  no  great 
opinion  of  the  merit  of  thepresent  Prince 
of  Wales?  Will  they  not  from  thence 
imagine  he  is  not  worthy  of  succeeding  t» 
the  throne  ? They  would  certainly  imagine 
so,  Sir,  if  it  were  possible ; but,  thank 
God,  liis  merit  is  publicly  and  generally 
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known : Every  one  knows  that  no  part  of 
any  settlement  made  upon  him  will  be 
hoarded  up  to  tile  detriment  of  public  cir- 
culation, nor  the  least  part  of  it  converted 
to  any  wicked  or  ridiculous  use  : No,  Sir  ; 
whatever  he  may  have  more  than  neces- 
sary for  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  ap- 

Erent  heir  to  our  crown,  will,  we  are  sure, 
wholly  employed  in  acts  of  true  charity 
and  public  utility.  So  fo?  as  the  Prince 
can  spare  it,  the  wants  of  every  deserving 
man  will  be  supplied,  the  unfortunate  will 
be  relieved,  and  whoever  excels  in  virtue 
and  true  merit  will  be  forwarded.  As  this 
is  the  case  with  respect  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, what  opinion  can  the  people  without 
doors  form  of  the  proceedings  within  ? 
Will  they  not  be  apt  to  say,  our  proceed- 
ings are  directed,  not  by  justice,  but  by 
some  selfish  and  sordid  consideration  ? 

Thus,  Sir,  I have  given  you  my  opinion 
fully  and  freely  in  this  affair.  I know  the 
danger  I am  in  by  appearing  in  favour  of 
this  motion.  I may  perhaps  have  a mes- 
sage sent  me,  I may  lose  the  command  I 
have  in  the  army,  as  other  gentlemen  have 
done  for  the  same  reason,  before  me ; but 
I should  think  myself  a pitiful  officer,  if  I 
were  directed  in  my  voting  or  behaviour  in 
this  House,  either  by  the  fears  of  losing 
the  cornsnision  I have,  or  the  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a better:  and  if  any  minister  what- 
ever should  send  to  threaten  me  with  the 
loss  of  my  commission,  in  case  I did  not 
vote  in  parliament  as  he  directed,  I should 
receive  the  message  with  a suitable  indigna- 
tion, and  would  be  very  apt  to  treat  the  mes- 
senger in  such  a manner,  as  I do  not  think 
decent  here  to  express.  While  I have  the 
honour  to  sit  in  this  House,  I shall  upon 
all  occasions  endeavour  to  judge..  impar- 
tially, and  shall  always  vote  with  freedom, 
accordingas  my  honour  and  conscience  di- 
rect ; and  as  I am  convinced  his  Royal 
Highness  has  a right,  and  ought  to  have  a 
sufficient  independent  settlement;  as  Iain 
convinced  .50,000/.  a year  is  not  a sufficient 
provision  for  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  ofGrcat  Britain;  asl  am  convinced, 
the  civil  list,  if  rightly  managed,  may  easily 
spare  100,000/.  a year  for  his  royal  high- 
ness ; as  I am  convinced  this  is  the  sum 
which  was  intended  for  him  by  that  parlia- 
ment which  established  the  present  civil 
list  revenue  ; and  as  I am  convinced  his 
Majesty  has  been  misinformed,  or  ill  ad- 
vised, otherwise  this  sum  would  have  been 
settled  upon  him  long  before  this  time  ; 
therefore,  as  a member  of  this  House,  as 
a loyal  subject  to  his  Majesty,  and  a sincere 


friend  to  his  family,  I think  myself  oblige 
in  duty,  in  honour,  in  conscience,  audio 
spite  of  every  sordid  temptation  to  the  con-, 
trarv,  to  endeavour  as  much  as  I can  to 
give  to  my  sovereign  a right  advice,  and  a 
true  information. 

The  question  being  put,  the  division 
was,  Noes  234 ; • Yeas  204,  so  that  it  was 
carried  against  the  motion  by  a majority  of 
30i 

The  Speakers  in  the  House  of  Com. 
mons  for  the  motion  were,  Mr.  Pulteney, 
sir  John  Barnard,  Mr.  Hedges,  lord  Balti- 
more,  Mr.  Waller,  sir  William  Windham, 
Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr. 
Lytleton,  Mr.  Greenville,  Mr.  Bootle,  sit 
Wilfred  Lawson,  sir  John  Rushout,  Mr. 
Henry  Bathurst,  Mr.  Noel,  sir  Thomas 
Sanderson,  and  Mr.  Frederick.  The 
Speakers  against  the  motion  were  sir  Ro- 
bert Wralpole,'sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Mr.  Henry 
Pelham,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  sir  Wil- 
liam Yonge  and  Mr.  Danvers. 

Protest  on  rejecting  the  Motion  Jar  set* 
tling '100,000/. per  annum,  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales.'}  Feb.  23.  A motion  was  made 
by  lord  Carteret,  for  the  settling  100,000/. 
per  annum  out  of  the  Civil  List,  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
warm  debate.  The  division  upon  the  ques- 
tion was,  Not  Contents  79,  Proxies  24,— 
103;  Contents  28,  Proxies  12, — 40;  ma- 
jority 63. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  Majes- 
ty’s command,  made  the  like  signification 
to  the  House  of  the  Message  sent  by  his 
Majesty  in  writing  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  report  of  his  royal  highness’s 
verbal  answer,  as  is  given  at  p.  1407. 
And  the  same  being  read  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  after  long  debate  upon  the 
motion  for  an  Address,  the  question  was 
put,  Whether  such  Address  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  ? It  was  resolved  in 
the  negative. — On  which  occasion  the  fol- 
lowing Protest  was  entered: 

“ Dissentient. 

1.  “ Because  that  this  House  has  an  un- 
doubted right  toofter,  in  an  humble  Address 
to  hi?-  Majesty,  their  sense  upon  all  sub- 
jects, in  •which  this  House  shall  conceive 
that  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation 
are  concerned. 

2.  Because  the  honour  And  interest  of 
the  nation,  crown  and  royal  family,  can  be 
concerned  in  nothing  more,  than  in  having 
a due  and  independent  provision  made  tor 
the  first-born  son,  and  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown. 
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8.  “ Because,  in  the  late  king’s  reign, 
100, 000/.  a year,  clear  of  all  deductions 
whatsoever,  was  settled  upon  his  present 
Majesty  when  Prince  of  Wales,  out  of  a 
Civil  List  not  exccediug  700,000/.  a year. 

4.  “ Because  liis  present  Majesty  had 
granted  him  by  parliament  several  funds  to 
compose  a Civil  List  of  800,000 1.  a year, 
which  we  have  very  good  reason  to  believe 
bring  in  at  least  900,000/.  and  are  more 
likely  to  encrease  than  to  diminish. 

5.  “ Because  out  of  this  extraordinary 
and  growing  civil  list,  we  humbly  conceive 
liis  Majesty  may  be  able  to  make  an  ho- 
nourable provision  for  the  rest  of  his  royal 
family,  without  any  necessity  of  lessening 
that  revenue  which,  in  his  own  case,  when 
he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  adjudged  to  be  a proper  main- 
tenance for  the  lirst-bom  son,  and  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  crown. 

6.  “ Because  it  is  the  undoubted  right 
of  parliament  to  explain  the  intention  of 
their  own  acts,  and  to  offer  their  advice  in 
pursuance  thereof.  And  though,  in  the 
inferior  courts  of  Westminstcr-hall,  the 
judges  can  only  consider  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment according  to  the  letter  and  express 
words  of  the  act,  the  parliament  itself  may 
proceed  in  a higher  way,  by  declaring  what 
was  their  sense  in  passing  it,  and  on  what 
grounds,  especially  in  a matter  recent,  and 
within  the  memory  of  many  in  the  House, 
as  well  as  out  of  if. 

7.  “ Because  there  were  many  obvious 
and  good  reasons,  why  the  sum  of  100,000/. 
per  aunum  for  the  Prince,  was  not  specified 
in  the  act  passed  at  that  time,  particularly 
his  being  a minor,  and  unmarried.  But 
we  do  apprehend,  that  it  is  obvious  that 
the  parliament  would  not  have  granted  to 
his  Majesty  so  great  a revenue  above  that 
of  the  late  King,  but  with  an  intention  that 
100,000/.  a year  should  at  a proper  time 
lie  settled  on  the  Prince  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  was  enjoyed  by  his  royal  father 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales:  and  his 
Royal  Highness  being  now  thirty  years 
old,  and  most  happily  married,  we  appre- 
hend it  can  no  longer  be  delayed,  without 
prejudice  to  the  honour  of  the  family,  the 
*ight  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  intention 
of  the  parliament.  And  as  in  many  cases 
the  crown  is  known  to  stand  as  trustee  for 
the  public,  upon  grants  in  parliament ; so 
we  humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  parliament,  the 
crown  stands  as  trustee  for  die  Prince,  for 
the  aforesaid  sum. 

8.  “ Because  wc  do  conceive,  that  the 


present  princess  of  Wales  ought  to  have 
the  like*jointure  that  her  present  Ma- 
jesty had  when  she  was  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  that  it  would  be  for  the  honour  of 
the  crown,  that  no  distinction . whatsoever 
should  be  made  between  persons  SS  equal 
rank  and  dignity. 

9.  “ Because  we  apprehend,  that  it  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  this  country,  and 
care  of  parliament,  that  a suitable  provision, 
independent  of  the  crown,  should  be  made 
for  the  heir  apparent,  that  by  shewing  him 
early  the  ease  and  dignity  of  independence 
he  may  learn  by  his  own  experience,  how 
a great.and  free  people  should  be  govern- 
ed. And  as  we  are  convinced  in  our  con- 
sciences, that  if  this  question  liad  been 
passed  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented all  future  uneasiness  that  may  un- 
happily arise  upon  this  subject, by  removing 
the  cause  of  such  uneasiness,  and  giving 
his  Royal  Highness  that  we  apprehend  to 
be  his  right;  we  make  use  of  the  privileges 
inherent  in  members  of  this  House  to  clear 
ourselves  to  all  posterity,  from  being  con- 
cerned in  laying  it  aside. 

10.  “ Lastly,  we  thought  it  more  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  insist  upon  this  mo- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  this  royal  family,  under 
which  alone  we  are  fully  convinced  we  can 
live  free,  and  under  this  royal  family  we 
are  fully  determined  we  will  live  free. 
(Signed,)  Winchelsea  and  Not- 
tingham, Berkshire,  Cobham,  Ches- 
terfield, Cardigan,  Marlborough, 
Carter et,  Bridgwater, " Bedford, 
Weymouth,  Bathurst,  Coventry, 
Ker,  Suffolk.” 

There  happened  likewise  a Debate  in  re- 
lation to  form,  occasioned  by  the  former 
debate,  which  being  something  curious,  we 
shall  give  a short  account  of  it. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  the 
first  that  spoke  in  that  House  against  the 
motion,  concluded  his  speech  with  acquaint- 
ing their  lordships,  that  he  had  a Message 
from  his  Majesty  to  communicate  to  them; 
and  alter  reading  in  his  place,  the  same  mes- 
sage which  had  before  been  communicated 
to  the  Houseof  Commons,  he  deliveredit  to 
the  House,  and  the  earl  of  Strufford  moved 
it  might  be  read  a second  time  by  the 
noble  lord  on  the  Wool-sack  : whereupon 
tlie  lord  Carteret  stood  up  and  said,  That, 
by  the  constant  form  and  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, it  hnd  always  been  deemed  in- 
consistent with  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
that  House,  to  have  any  papers  or  writings 
read  a second  time  by  the  noble  lord  on 
tlie  wool-sack,  except  Speeches  or  Mes- 
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sages  made  or  sent  by  his  , Majesty  in  ment,  for  convincing  him  that  it  ought  tA 
writing  directly  to  that  House : that  as.  for  be  read  a second  time  by  the  clerkat  the 
all  other  writings,  or  papers,  delivered  or  table,  than  that  which  liad  been  mentioned 
communicated  at  any  time  to  that  House,  by  the  noble  lords  who  seemed  to  be  of  a 
if  they  weretp  be  read  a second  time,  the  different  opinion ; for  ifhis  Majesty  should 
constant  custom  had  been,  to  have  them  receive  a letter,  memorial,  or  other  writ- 
read  a second  time  by  the  clerk  at  the  ing,  from  any  potentate  in  Europe,  and 
table.  That  he  was  not  against  having  should  think  lit  to  communicate  it  to  tlie 
that  Paper  read  a second  time,  which  the  House,  surely  the  lord,  who  in  that  case 
noble  duke  had,  by  his  Majesty’s  command,  might  be  honoured  with  his  Majesty** 
communicated  to  them ; but  as  it  was  no  commands,  would  tell  the  House  lie  liud 
message  in  writing  from  his  Majesty  di-  express  orders  from  his  Majesty  to  com- 
rcctly  to  that  House,  but  only  an  account  municate  such  a letter,  memorial  or  writ- 
of  a messuge  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  ing,  to  the  House ; and  yet  in  that  case, 
to  send  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  such  a letter,  memorial,  or  writing,  would 
Wales,  and  of  the  Answer  his  Royal  High-  not  be  read  a second  time  by  the  lord  on 
ness  had  returned  to  that  Message,  there-  the  woolsack,  it  would  be  contrary  to  pre- 
fore  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  read  a se-  cedent,  and  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
cond  time,  not  by  the  noble  lord  on  the  of  the  House  to  do  so ; it  would  be  read  a 
wool-sack,  but  by  the  clerk  at  the  table.  second  time  only  by  the  clerk  at  the  table, 
To  which  it  was  answered  by  the  lord  and  then  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Delawar,  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  and  lord  on  the  woolsack : that  this  had  been 
the  earl  of  Ilay,  in  substance.  That  as  the  their  constant  custom  in  all  such  cases; 
Paper  communicated  to  them  was  of  the  and  the  reason  was  plain,  because  in  such 
utmost  importance,  and  so  very  long,  that  cases  there  is  no  message  in  writing  sent 
no  lord  of  that  House  could  judge  rightly  by  his  Majesty  directly  to  the  House ; the 
about  it,  upon  hearing  it  only,  once  read,  only  direct  message  from  his  Majesty  to 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  House,  is  a verbal  message,  and  that 
it  read  a second  time.  That  if  any  foreign  verbal  message  is  delivered  by  the  noble 
potentate  should  send  a Letter  or  Memo-  lord,  when  he  tells  them  he  has  orders 
rial  to  his  Majesty,  and  he  should  think  from  his  Majesty  to  communicate  such  a 
fit  to  communicate  the  same  to  that  House,  writing  or  paper  to  them : that  if  his  Ma- 
every  one  of  their  lordships  had  a privilege  jesty  should  order  a long  treaty  or  negotia- 
te desire  it  might  be  read  a second  time,  tion  between  him  and  a foreign  prince  to 
before  the  House  could  enter  into  any  be  communicated  to  the  House,  there  would 
consideration  relating  to  it;  and  as  the  be  the  same  reason  for  having  it  read  a 
Message  then  delivered  to  them  in  writ-  second  time  by  the  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
ing,  was  of  as  great  importance  as  any  as  there  was,  or  could  be  pretended,  for 
such  Letter  or  Memorial  could  well  be,  having  his  Majesty’s  Message  to  the 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  read  a second  Prince,  and  the  Prince’s  Answer,  read  a 
time,  before  they  proceeded  to  take  it  into  second  time  by  the  lord  on  the  woolsack ; 
their  consideration,  especially,  as  the  se-  and  as  no  such  thing  had  ever  been  done 
. cond  reading  had  been  moved  for  by  one  in  the  former  case,  therefore  he  thought  it 
of  their  lordships.  That  the  noble  duke  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  latter, 
had  told  them,  he  had  express  orders  from  This  is  the  substance  of  what  was  said 
his  Majesty  to  communicate  it  to  them,  upon  this  head ; but  the  question  was  not 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a fully  debated ; for  as  many  seemed  to  be 
direct  Message  from  bis  Majesty  to  that  impatient  to  have  the  Message  read  a se- 
House,  and  consequently,  as  it  was  in  cond  time,  the  lords  who  were  for  having 
writing,  it  ought  to  be  read  a second  time,  it  read  only  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  sub- 
and  that  second  reading  ought  to  be  by  mitted  without  a division,  and  it  was  read 
the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack,  and  not  by  a second  time  by  the  noble  lord  on  the 
the  clerk  at  the  table.  woolsack ; after  which  they  proceeded  in 

To  which  it  was  replied  by  the  lord  the  debate  upon  the  chief  motion ; and  at 
Bathurst,  That  the  question  was  not,  the  end  of  that  debate,  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
whether  or  no  the  Message  should  be  read  who  was  the  last  that  spoke,  said.  That, 
a second  time,  but  whether  it  should  be  although  lie  was,  in  his  opinion,  against  the 
Tend  a second  time  by  the  lord  on  the  motion,  and  therefore  obliged  to  differ 
woolsack,  or  by  the  clerk  "at  the  table  ? As  from  those  with  whom  he  had  generally 
to  which,  he  would  desire  no  other  argu-  agreed,  and  would  again  agree,  he  believed, 
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in  all  matters  where  the  constitution  or  waved  making  it ; and  the  question  being 
liberties  of  his  country  were  concerned,  put  upon  the  principal  motion,  it  was  car- 
neither  of  which,  he  thought  had  any  ried  in  the  negative,  as  above  related, 
concern  in  the  question  then  before  them,  Tire  Speakers  in  the  House  of  Lords 
yet,  he  thought  it  would  be  better,  and  for  the  motion  were  lord  Carteret,  lord 
more  decent,  to  wave  putting  any  question  Gower,  duke  of  Bedford,  duke  of  Marl- 
upon  the  motion;  for  which  reason,  if  any  borough, earl  of  Chesterfield, lord  Bathurst, 
of  their  lordships  appeared  to  be  of  his  earl  ot  Westmorland.  Against  the  motion, 
opinion,  he  would  move,  to  adjourn  till  duke  of  Newcastle,  lord  vis.  Harrington, 
next  morning ; but  as  no  lord  seemed  in-  earl  of  Finlater,  earl  of  Ilay,  earl  of  Scar- 
clined  to  second  this  motion,  bis  lordship  borough,  lord  Chancellor,  earl  of  Strafford. 


Ill’ 
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